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PREFACE. 


It draw* '-' 


“Y/jiat has tliis babbler to say?” is substantially the question of 
every one to whom a new book is offered. For ourselves,* it,will -be 
difficult to furnish an answer in a sentence equally terse and explicit; 
yet our book has a definite scope and distinct speciality, which we 
will proceed to unfold. ■ We call it a ‘‘X>iotioi«ny of Phrase and 
Fable,” a title wide enoefh, no doubt, to satisfy a T«ry|o^y ainbition, 
yet not sufficiently wide to describe the 
, “abttlhbasket ofwords.” As the Gargantuan course Cfi 
everything known to man and something more, so this 
book encloses anything that comes within its reach, 
curious or novel etymologies, pseudonyms and popular titles, local 
traditions and literary blunders, biographical and historical trifles too; 
insignificant to find a place in books of higher pretension, bat noo tti$* 
worthless to be worth knowing. Sometimes a criticism is adventure!* 
sometimes an exposition. Vulgar errors, of courso, form an item} for 
the prescience of the ant in laying up a store for winter, the wisdom 4 pf, 
the bee in the peculiar shape of its honey-comb, the disinterestedness! 
of the jackal, the poisonous nature of the upas tree, and the striding 
the Bhodian Colossos, if not of the nature of fable, are certainly ** mote 
strange than trqe.” 

In regard to etymology, it forms a staple of the book, which profesSei 
to give “ the derivation, source, or origin of words that have a tale iA- 
fccll.” Thus,- abandon is to “desert your colours;” chunk means ** a 
circle,” and not “ God’s house,” as is usually given; prevaricate is “to 
go zig-zng,” or “plough a crooked furrow;” ecrttpulous is to get A 
“stone in one’s shoe;” sir is cousin german to the Greek “ anax,” a 
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king; head, to tho Greek “ kephal6;” wig, to the Latin “pilucca;” tear. 
and the French larme are mere variotics of the Greek “ dakru.” A 
large number of such word-studies have been admitted as walnuts for 
after dinner. Many others will serve to show how strangoly oven wiso 
men will sometimes err when they wander in Dreamland: witness tho 
etymology given by Dr. Ash of the word curmudgeon; Crahbe’s ety¬ 
mology of the word doze, noticed under tho article Si.eep in this 
Dictionary; Isidor’s derivation of tho word stipubite; Blackstone’s 
deduction of:parson from “persona;” Pliny’s druid from “drus,” an oak; 
Scaliger’s etymology of satire; Bescherelle’s bigot; Ducangc’s Saracen ; 
Bailey’s Dunstable; the derivation given in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
of the Isle of Wight; tliat of barbarous from “ barba,” a beard; 
of Shoreditch from “Jane Shore;*’ of Stony Arabia; and Ptolemy's 
blunder about Arabia Felix (see Yemen). These are “ pleasant fables ” 
in word-lore, and have a full right to take their place in this museum 
of literary odds and ends. 

Fugitive matter of this Bort makes up no small portion of our 
bulky volume; but, after all, the main substance of the book is “ Phrase 
and Fable” proper. We have all met with a number of familiar 
phrases, some of them *' as old as the, hills,” the meaning of which, 
though perfectly plain, it is difficult to connect with the words 
themselves. Why, for example, is common sense so called? and how 
can we be said to have seven senses ? Why is kindliness of heart called 
good-nature ? and one “gSlt6” said to be hilled with hindness ? What 
was the cat of the famous Wittington that made him a merchant prince P 
Why is it said there is luck in odd numbers ? Why does Hamlet 
call the ghost old True-penny ? Why is' a parasito called a Toad-eater ? 
or a hare Wat ? What is the origin of such household phrases os 
standing Sam, mare's-nest, shell out, kick the bucJcct, dishing the spurs, 
little urchin, layers-over for medlers, eau de vie, fagot votes, salted accounts, 
walls have ears, the polite refusal expressed by the words Til . think 
about it, and why is a mismanaged concern called a kettle of fish ? We 
talk of getting our hand or foot in, of the crisis of a disease, of a pretext 
(which, of course, is a sort of dress), with a thousand similar words and 
phrases; but where they oome from, how they became naturalised, and 
what they refer to, is, for the most part, a mystery. One object of this 
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Dictionary of Phrase and Fable” is to make them tell their respective 
tales. 

Again, there are a host of words which have an attached meaning, 
apart ‘‘from” their original bearing, such as Adullamites; shibboleth; 
tariff; delirium, which has something to do with ploughing; canvassing 
a town, which has something to do with hemp; suffrages and suffragans, 
which are somehow connected with the pasterns of a horse; bankrupt , 
a man whose bench is broken; grotesque, which must belong to the 
word grotto; a tradesman’s bill, which must be connected with a billet 
of wood; and all such strange misnomers as widow-bird, Judas-tree, 
wolf's-hane, Jerusalem artichoke, and fox-glove. Who gave them their 
present twist ? who effaced their old image, and stamped on them their 
present superscription? In what crucible have they been melted, 
that their nature has boon so completely changed? To give a brief 
and trustworthy answer is another of the objects of our book. 

Once more. There are allusions in every newspaper and periodical, 
which would puzzle many a wrangler more than the “Prineipia” of 
Newton. Crabbo, for example, says, I do not use ilte word fight in the 
seme of Mendoza, the Jew; but no extant book that I know of throws 
any light upon this Hebrew. Napoleon said of the young Queen of 
Prussia, She was Anaida, in her distraction, setting fire to her own 
palace. Sir Walter Scott says, I submitted, like Dor ax, with a swelling 
heart. The song says, Sham Abram you may, but must not sham 
Abraham Newlaml. Longfellow says. Thought, like Acestea arrow, 
kindles as it files. The Times says, Let Gryll be Gryll , and keep his 
hoggish mind. Sumo hundreds of such allusions are explained in the 
present book. . • 

Then we have references to Scandinavian and other mythology, 
bogie-land and fairy-land, ghouls and gnomes, and a legion of character- 
words, such as Bumbledom and Podsnappery, Lilliputian and Utopian, 
Jeremy Diddler and Jerry Sneale, Tony Lumpkin, Tom Tiddler, Bob Acres , 
and Squeers, the Malaprops and Partingtons of society, whom we meet 
with in our daily walks, but know neither their family nor address. The 
“ Dictionary of Phrase and Fable ” is their Directory, not so perfect as 
that of tho Post Office, yet sufficiently so, we hope, to give tho local 
habitation of tho most characteristic. In a word, from a mass of 
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material in manuscript, fully thrice the size of the present volume* 
we have selected some 20,000 examples of what we have thought to ; 
be the best suited for popular purposes. Much has been culled, of 
necessity, from the thousand and one sources of such lore, in English. 
Gorman, or French, and more is entirely new. We cannot even hope 
that all our explanations will pass the ordeal of critics unscathed. 
It is the bread and cheese of some to “pick holes in a’ our coats;” 
and the lighting on weak places carries with it something of the 
ferret’s or huntsman’s “passion.” What is fair game will, of course, 
be run hard; and some of our statements must of necessity be mere 
matters of opinion, in more than one instance modified even white 
these pages have been passing through the press; but we doubt not 
that most of them are correct, and are bold to believe that we have 
in many cases succeeded, whore others have wholly or partially failed. 
The labour has been the willing labour of an enthusiast, who has been 
for twenty years a “ snapper-up of unconsidcred trifles.” If other eyes 
less fond see defects in any of these little ones, and will communicate 
with the author, through his publishers, he will promise to be more 
grateful than the Archbishop of Toledo to his secretary Gil Bias. 

*.* At a rule, the naiaes of Greek and Latin fable have been excluded from this 
Dictionary; where an exception has been made it is either because the word has been so 
incorporated into our literature as to render its omission a serious defect , or because 
tome characteristic hat been added which finds no place in o “ Classical Dictionary'' 
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PHRASES AND FABLE. 


A. This letter is the outline of an ox’s , 
heart, the two logs being tlio two horns, i 
It is called in Hebrew alt ypU (an ox i. : 

-1 aiming the Egyptians is the hiero- ; 
glyphic which represents the ibis. Among > 
the Greeks it was the symbol of a bad : 
augury in the sacrifices. 

-f in logic is the symbol of a universal , 
affirmative. .4 asserts, K denies. Thus, 1 
syllogisms in Imrbnru contain three uni¬ 
versal affirmative propositions. 

A 1 means first-rate—the very best. 

In Lloyd’s Kcgmtor of British and Foreign 
Shipping, the character of the ship’s hull 
i* designated by Mien, and that of the 
anchors, cables, and stores by figures. 

A 1 means hull first-rate, and also an- ; 
chors, cables, and stores; A 2, hull first- ; 
rate, but furniture second-rate. , 

&'»<* IS n pnmn itirl, slid is; she is A l.—^am Slidt, ! 

A.B. (See Able. ) 

I 

ABC Book. A primer, a book , 
in which articles are set in alphabetical 
order, as the " A B V Railway Guide.” j 


■A. E. T. O.U. Tho device a’optoi 
by Frederick, emperor of Germany. 

Aii-i! nie JCst tiniici-nri' Orln rimermi. 

Alt's l.i'tirt'icli 1st Ovsti-rnnch Cnlht-rihiui 
Austria ■ Empire Is Overall PnkvrMl. 
Austria h Empire ig Obviously l part. 

Frederick III., in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, translated tbo motto thus 

J . Al ,’ st . l ' lll l / nl i 11 Orbo I'ltiina (Auttna tvifl mm 
day be lowest in tbe seals e/empires). 


A.U.C. Anno vrlm condita (Latin), 
“ from the foundation of the city "—i.e., 
Romo. 


i 


Aaron} An .1 area’s serpent. Some¬ 
thing so powerful ns to swallow up minor 
powers. Thus, Prussia was the Aaron’s 


serpent that swallowed up the small 
German States; England was the Aaron’s 
serpent that swallowed up the States of 
India, A gigantic monopoly is the Aaron’s 
serpent that swallows up small private 
traders. (Exod. vii. 10-12). 

Ab o'VO. From the very beginning. 
Stas'imos, in the epic poem called the 
“Little Iliad,” does not rush m mrdau 
im, but begins with the eggs of Leda, 
from one of which Helen was born. If 
Leda hail not laid this egg, Helen would 
never have b«cn born. If llelen had not 
hecn born. Paris could not have eloped 
with her. If Paris had not eloped with 
Melon, there would have boon no Troian 
War. Ac. 

Ab fivo u*i/ne ad mala. From the first 
dish to the last. A Roman c»na (chief 
meal) consisted of three parts. The first 
course was the appetiser, and consisted 
chiefly of eggs, with stimulants ; the 
second was the “dinner proper;” and 
the third the dessert, at which mala 
(/ e., all sorts of apples, pears, quinces, 
pomegranates, and so on) formed the 
most conspicuous part. 

Aback'. I mas taken aback— I was 
greatly astonished—taken by surprise — 
startled. It is a sea term. A ship is 
“taken aback" when the sails are sud¬ 
denly carried back by the wind. 

Abacus. Each _ __ 

wire contains ten balls, j -no— oooooooo- ] 
The Abacus is on in- j —mw;—inwooo-- I 
strumont for calcula- ; —»—‘oonoooooo— j 
tioii. The word is j —wwoooo—«oo— i 
derived from the He- j -n-woo—<xnwo- 
brew abalc (dust), be- ( — 000000000 —o—J 

cause the Orientals . " 

used tables covered with dust for cipher- 
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ABADDON. 


ABDIEL. 


tag and diagrams. The multiplication 
table invented by Pythagoras is called 
Ab'acus Pytkagor'icus. 

Abaddon. The angol of the bottom¬ 
less pit. (Rev ix. 11.) The Hebtew 
means '* to be lost." 

Abam'bou. The evil spirit of the 
Catama trilies in Africa. A hro is kept 
always burning in hi* house. Do is 
supposed to have the power of causing 
degftoss and death. 

Abckndan'nad . A boy who picks 
pockets of bandannas (pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs). The word is a contraction of 
Ahandnnna-fad. 

Abandon means properly to go 
away from your general’s ensign; to 
fly from your colours. (Latin - a, “away 
from; '* band am, “ the general's banner. ”/ 

Ab'ariB. The dart of Abatis. A bans, 
the Pcythian, was a priest of Apollo; 
and the god gave him a golden arrow 
on which to ride through the air. This 
dart rendered him invisible; it also 
cured disea&s, and gave oracles. Abaris 
gave it to Pytbag'oras. 

The dart of Allans oarned tlie nhlloaopYtcr 
Wheresoever he desired it .—WUImott T 


Abased. In heraldry the wings of 
eagles are called aha ted. when the tops 
are tamed downward towards the ]>omt 
of the shield, or when they are shut. 


Abas'ter. One of the horses of Pluto. 
(See Abatos.) 


Abate moans properly to knock 
down. (French, uhattre, whence a bating, 
ie. f wholesale destruction of game; 
Sayon, a h oJtan .) 

Abut, in horsemanship, is to per- 
forta well the downward motion. A 
horse is said to abate When, working 
upon curvets, he puts or heats down 
both ids hind legs to the ground at once, 
and fheps exact time. 

AotHesnept* in heraldry, is a mark 
of dishonour annexed to coat armour, 
whereby the honour of it is abated. 


Ab'&tOS One of the horses of Pluto. 
(i8w Akton.) 

’ . Abb'Midfi (8 syl.). A family of Arab 
^atfipibs, who reigned from 7494257. The 
i* derived from Ahbas ben Abd-al- 
LJwfedMfe, paternal unde of the'prophet 
1 'Safcuwei r The meet «J4b»*ed of these 


caliphs was Harouu-al-Iiaschid, l«wn 
765, reigned 7bG S08. 

Abbey I>ands. At th* dissolution 

of the monasteries, tho abbey lands were 
mainly divided among five noble f umbes 
if the following rlijxao may be relied on. 

Ifopton, Hurnrr. Knockiiii'p .mill Iijuih 

When abbots a cut out. tin .vail camcni 

Abbot of Misrule, ^r had >,f 

Mis,'ah. A person wlio used to mijkm in¬ 
tend the diversions ut Christ m.i< As 
those diversions were unruly an l noisy, 
the title is well applied. In ‘■'I'dland 
the master of re>'» k was tailed tho 
“ Master of Unreason.” 

Abbotsford. A name giv**n by Sir 
Walter Scott to Carney Hoi**, on the 
south bank of the Tweed, alter it b**<*atno 
his residence. Sir "Walter «b*w*.cd the 
name from a fancy he loved to indulge 
in, that thi* abbuh of Melrose Abboy, 
in sneieut times, panned over the jvnL 
of the Tweed. 

Abb-wool. Wool made of a bln — 
that is, the yarn of a weaver's warp. 
[Saxon.) * 

Abd&ll'ah, the father of "Mahomet, 
was so beautiful, that when he narried 
Atni'na, 2<M> virgins broke Umr hearts 
from disappointed love —“ Li/i of Mo. 
ho met, ” by WaiJuai/l„/i ln'u,g. 

AbdalTah. Brother and predecessor 
of Giaffir, pacha of Aby'dos He was 
murdered by Giatfir *2 syl llyutn, 
“ Pride of .1 biidos." 

Ab'dalS. Persian fanatic *>. who think 
it a merit to kill any one of a ddlcrent 
religion, and if slam m the attempt, are 
accounted mart} vs. 

Ab'derite (3 syl.). A seeder. De- 
moe'ritos, tho laughing or rutinr scoffing 
philosopher, was a native of Ah'dera, iu 
Thrace. 

Abde'ritan. A native of Ah'dera— 
a fool. The stupidity of the Abdevitans 
was proverbial They were ultimately 
compelled to abandon their native Innd 
and migrate to Macedonia, in consequence 
of the swarms of rata and frogs. 


Ab'dieL The faithful angel who 
withstood Batan when ho urged the 
angels to revolt. „ 
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,%Abeceda'rlan. One who teaches i 

or is learning'his ABC. j 

Abi’ixdarian. hymn*. Hymns which j 
begun with the letter A, and each verse-,' 
or clause following took up the letters of j 
the alphabet in regular succession. (AVe ! 
ACHOM’IC i'OETHY. 1 j 

Abel Keene. A village school- j 
master, afterwards a merchant’s elerk. ; 
He was Jod astray, lost bis place, and J 
haugctl himself. — Crabbt's “ Borough" | 
letter, xxi. | 

I 

Abel Shufflebottotn. A name ( 
assumed by Robert Houthey in some 
of his amatory productions. (1774-1843.) , 

A'belites (Ssyl.V, A I* Via M, or .1 In - ! 
In'/i ut mx. A Christian sect of the fourth ’ 
century, chiefly found iu Hippo (N. ; 
Africa). 'I'hey married, but lived in ! 
continence, as they affirm Abel did. ; 
The soot wa« maintained hy adopting j 
the children of others. No children of J 
Abol being mentioned in Scripture, the , 
Abelitos assume that he had none. 

ft 1 

Abea'aa. The impersonation of ' 

Abbcjs and Convents, represented by 
bjjienser as a damsel. When Una asked < 
if she hud seen the Red Cross Knight, 
Abessa, frightened at the lion, ran to the . 
cottage of blind Superstition, and shut : 
the door. Una arrived, and the lion j 
burst the door open. The meaning is, ; 
that at the Reformation, when Truth j 
came, the abbeys and convents got , 
alarmed, and would uot- let Truth enter, j 
but England (the lion) broke down the 
door .—Fai ry Quito, b. i. 

Abes'tfU The Commentary of the j 
Zend. * j 

Abey or A la mg. The Nile, so called j 
by the Abyssiuians. The word means . 
“ the giant." I 

Abey'an oe reallv means something | 
gaped after (French, layer, to gat*), The i 
allusion is to men standing with their \ 
mouths open, in expectation of some j 
sight about to appear. 

Abhor' (Latin, ab, “ intensive,” and 
homo, “to set up the bristles,” as a cat- 
from atitypathif to a dog). To abhor is to- 
have a natural antipathy, and'to show 
it hy “ bristling” in anger. 


Abials. Wife of Makambi African 
deities. She holds a pistol in her hand, 
and is greatly feared. Her aid isim- 
plored in sickness. 

Abidhar'ma The booh of mete* 
physics in the Tripita'ka (q.t/). 

Abigail A lady’* maid, or lady-maid, 
Abigail, who introduced herself to 
David, calls herself over and overagain 
his handmaid (1 Bam. xxv, 3) ; hence 
the word became a synonym for a lady- 
maid, as (Joiiath for a giant, Samoa 
a strong man, and Job a model - Of 
patience. Beaumont and Fletcher, in 
“The Scornful Lady,” call the “waiting 
gentlewoman *’ Abigail, a name employed 
by Swift, Fielding, and others, in their 
novels. Probably “ Abigail Hill,". the 
birthplace of Mrs. Masbant, waiting- 
woman to queen Anne, popularised the 
name. 


Abiro'elech is no proper name, but ? 
a regal title of the Philistines, mean i n g 
Fatlu r-king. 

Able. A it (thleJ/odied sea won is one 
not only sound in wind and Utah, but 
skilled in seamanship, and willing to serve. 
Sdob a man is termed an A.B. 


Aboard. Jfe Jilt aboard of me - met 1 
me, abused me. A ship is said to f; ll 
aboard another when, both being in 
motion, one runs against the other and 
obstructs its progress. 

To go aboard is to embark, to go on 
the board or deck. , , ■ * 

Aboard main, tack is to draw one of 
the lower corners of the main-sail dowfc 
to the chess-tree. Figuratively, itiutiM 
*■ to keep to the point" 

Aboil'*. An ancient military gannknt 
worn by the Greeks and Romans, opposed 
to the toga or robe of peace. The abeHa 
heing worn by the lower orders, iicna 
affected by the'philosophers in tfcwristdijy . 
of humility. *1 ' f 

Abominate (ah o'mina, ill-omened). 
As ill-omened tilings are disliked, *®* 
a simple figure of speech, what we diT 
ye consider ill-omened. 

Abomination. The abomirnido^^' 
desolation. The Roman standard 
palled. (Matt xxiv.15.) 4ait-wa«,a#t : ?:;Si;: 
I®.the holy.tempi** it,ti»a,lfifc 
tloo 1 and, as it 
was the “abomination <£<' 

V'\ . V<'vjr 
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ABON. 


ABRAHAM. 


f 


Abon Raeaan. A rich merchant, 
transferred during sleep to the bed and 
palace of the caliph Iiaroun-al-Raschid. 
Next morning he was treated as the 
calipli, and every effort was made to 
make him forget his identity. The same 
trick was played on Christopher Sly, in 
the Induction of Shakespeare’s comedy 
of “ Taming the Shrewand, according 
to Burton (“Anatomy of Melancholy," 
ii. 2, 4), by Philippe the Good, duke 
of Burgundy, on nis marriage with 
Eleono'ra.-- Arabian Nights, “The Sleeper 
A wakened.'’ 

Ware I calipli for a day, as honest Ahnn 
Hassiui, J would scourge me these juwlpra out of 
the Commonwealth.—Air Walter Scott. 

Abortion. A work badly finished, 
especially a literary production. An 
abortion is a human feetus born before 
the sixth month of prognancy. 

Abortive flowers are those which have 
stamens but no pistils. 

Abon ebn Bina, horn at Shiraz. 
The great Persian physician, whose 
canons of medicine were those adopted 
by Hippoc'rates and Aristotle. Died 1037. 

Abou-Bekr, called Farter of the 
Virgin, Mahomet’s favourite wife. He 
was the first caliph, aud was founder of 
the sect called the Sunnis. (571-634.) 

Abou-Jahi'a. The angel of death. 

( Mahoui. Myth..) 

Above. In a previous part of the 
book, as See above, p. *. An expression 
derived from the ancient method of 
making books in the form of scrolls, 
when the writer began at the top ami 
continued to the bottom, which was tho 
end. 

Above board. In a straightforward 
manner. Dr. Johnson says the expres¬ 
sion is derived from gamesters, who 
placelheir hands above tbe table when 
they Mange cards, that their adversaries 
may see they play fairly. 

Above ymr hook — i.e., beyond your 
comprehension : beyond your mark. The 
allusion is to hat-pegs placed in rows; 
the higher rows are above the reach of 
small statures. 

Abracadabra. A charm. Abraca¬ 
dabra was the supreme deity of the 
Assyrians. Sere'nus Samon'icus recom- 
roended the use of the word as a powerful 
antidote against ague, flux, and tooth¬ 


ache. The word was to be written' ®n 
parchment, and suspended round tho 
neck by a linen thread, in the form given 
below:— 

ABRACADAIIEA 
A B 11 A C A n A U R 
AB It ACAI) AH 
ABKACADA 
ABBACAB 
ABKACA 
A B K A C 
ABBA 
ABB 
A R 

. A 

Abrac'alam. A Syrian deity. A 
cabalistic word, sorving as a charm 
among the Jew’s. 

Abrac'ax. also written Ahmr'as or 
A bras’ar, in Persian mythology denotes 
tho Supreme Being. In Greek notation 
it stands for 365. In Persian mythology 
Abracax presides over 365 impersonated 
virtues, one of which is supposed to pre¬ 
vail on each day of the year. In the 
second century the word was employed 
by the Basilid'ians for tho deity : it, was 
also the prim iple of the Gnostic hier¬ 
archy, and that from which sprang tlioir 
numerous /Pons. 

Abraham. The Ghobcrs say that 
Abraham was throw'll into the lire by 
Nimrod’s order, but the flame turned 
into a bed of roses, on which tho child 
Abraham went to si cop.— Taret-nitr. 

Sword anil wulroinn ns Clu- hud 
For t.holr own infant propbci sprvnd, 

"Whenpil.vInn llaair-n in limes turned 
Tim doatli-lluinus Unit hem-itli Unn Imrncd. 

T Moore," Pert Hor»A(pp«r* " 

To Sham Abraham. To protend illness 
or distress, in order to got off work. 
(See An ham-Man.) 

I lifivn hoard people sav Sham Abram you may. 
Bui must nut Hlinm Abraham Neo land. 

Upton. 

Abraham Newland was cashier of tho 
Bank of England, and signed the notes. 

Abraham's Bosom. Tho repose of 
the happy in death. (Luke xvi. 22.) The 
figure is taken from the ancient custom 
of allowing a dear friend to recline at 
dinner on your bosom. Thus tho beloved 
John reclined on the bosom of J esus. 

A 

There is no leaping from Deli'/ah’s lap 
into Abraham’s bosom — i e., those who 
live and die in notorious sin, must not 
expect to go to hoavon at death. — Bos¬ 
ton, “ Crook in the Lot.” 


ABRAHAM. 


ABSTRACT. 


Abraham New land. An. A \ 

bank-note ; so called because, in the ! 
early part of the present century, none 1 
were genuine but those signed by this j 
name. ! 

Abraham'ic Covenant. The cove- j 
nant made by God with Abraham, that j 
Messiah should spring from Ins seed. 1 
This promise was given to Abraham, 
because he left his country and father's 
house to live in a strange land, as God , 
told him. ! 

Abrahamites (A-braham-ihs). Cer¬ 
tain Bohemian deists, so called because 
they professed to believe what Abraham 
belicnod before he wan circumcised. The 
sect was forbidden by the omporor 
Joseph JI. in 17N3. 

Abram-Man, or Abraham Core. A , 
Tom of Bedlam; a naked vagabond : a 
begging impostor. 

Tiie Abraham Ward, in Bedlam, had ‘ 
for its inmates hogging lunatics, who 
used to array themselves “ with party- 
colourod^ribbons, tnpo in their hats, a 
foxtail hanging down, a long sticlwith 
streamers,” and beg alms; but ‘-for all 
their scorning madness, they had wit 
enough to steal as they went along." 

— (.'wilt,up Ararhuiif. 
jSV “ Ring Lear." li. 3. 

In Beaumont and Fletcher we have ! 
several synonyms : — ! 

And Hu m\ vvlint mime or lillo (’’nr thrv hear. 1 
J'ic InuiMo) l'ttt’rwt. Crunk* nr ('hiiuar-Uwiyeon, I 
Fiwrr nr Abram-mat., 1 h(K>»k io nil 

Bengar’s Bush, it. 1. j 
Abrax. Ono of the horses of Auro'ra. | 

Abrax'aa Stones. Stones with tho 1 
word Abraxas engraved on them, and 
used as a talisman. The word sym- 1 
bolises the mystic number ;5<if», and the ■ 
Supreme deity of the Basilid ians. (&«.’•: 
Ahracax.) I 

Abreast. Side by side, the breasts j 
being all in a line. J 

The shipa wtre all abreast — i.e., their 1 
heads wore all equally advanced, as . 
soldiers marching abreast. , 

Abridge has no connection with the j 
word bridge : but “ bridge" in this word 
is a corruption of the Greek Orach us, or 
Latin breris (short), through tho Fruuuh 
abcfger (to shorten). 

Abroach. Afloat. To set mischief 
abroach is to* set it ou foot. The figure 


is from a tub of liquor, which is broached 
that the liquor may be drawn from it. 

Abroad. You are all abroad. Wide 
of the mark ; not at homo with the sub¬ 
ject. Abroad —in all directions. 

An elm displays her dusky arms abroad. 

JJryden. 

Abroc'omas. The lover of Anthi'a, 
in Xenophon’s romance called “ Ephe- 
si'aca." (.Sec Anthi'a.) 

Abrogate. When the Roman senate 
wanted a law to be passed, they asked 
the people to give their votes in its fa¬ 
vour. The Latin for this is rogare legem 
(to solicit or propose a law*). If they 
wanted a law repealed, they asked the 
people to vote against it; this was ab¬ 
rogate legem (to solicit against the law). 

Absalom. James, duke of Mon-, 
mouth, the handsome but rebellious son 
of Charles II. in Dryden’s “Absalom and 
Acliitophel.” (1(549-1(585.) 

Abscond' means propedy to be in 
hiding : but we generally use the word in 
the souse of stealing off secretly from an 
employer. (Latin, alscuudo. ) 

Ab'eent, The. “ Out of mind as soon 
as out of sight." Genei’ally misquoted 
“ Out of sight, out of mind -”—Lard 

Brooke. 

Ab'solute. A Captain Absolute, a 
bold, despotic man, determined to have 
his own way. The character is m Sheri¬ 
dan's play called “The Rivals.” 

Hir A n thong A bsolute is a warm-hearted. 
testy, overbearing country squire, in the 
same play. 

Absquat'ulate. To run away or ab¬ 
scond. An Amci ican word, compounded 
of ab squat (to go away from your squat¬ 
ting). A squatting is a tenement taken 
in some .unclaimed part, without pur¬ 
chase or permissiou. The persons who 
take up their squatting are termed 
squatters. 

Abate'mioue, according to Fabius 
- and Aulas Gellitis, is compounded of ubx 
and leuie'tnui. “ Temo'tutu” was a strong, 
intoxicating drink, allied to the Greek 
met he (strong drink). 

Abstract Numbers are numbers 

considered abstractedly—I, 2, 3; but if 
we say 1 year. 2 teot, 3 men, fee., the 
numbers are no longer abstract, but con¬ 
crete . 

Taken in the abstract. Things are said 
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to be taken in tbe abstract when they 
are considered absolutely, that is, with- j 
out reference to other matters or per- ; 
sons. Thus, in the abstract, one man is ' 
as good as auother, but not so socially j 
and politically. i 

Abstraction. All empty Abstraction, \ 
a mere ideality, of no practical use. Kvery i 
noun is an abstraction, but the narrower 
genuses may bo raised to higher ones, ' 
till the common thread is so tine that i 
hardly anything is left. These high ab- < 
stiactions, from which everything but, I 
one common cord is taken, are called ! 
empty abstractions: j 

For example, man is a genus, but may j 
be raised to the genus annual, thence to 
organised being, thence to mated being, j 
thence to matter in the abstract, and so 
on, till everything but one is emptied out. 

Absurd means deaf and dumb. 
(Latin, ab, “intensive," and am!ns, : 
“ deaf and dumb."') 

Jtedvctin ad absurdnm. “Reducing to 
absurdity” whatever contradicts your 
statement; or proving a proposition to bo 
right, by showing that every supposablo 
deviation from it would involve an ab¬ 
surdity. 

Abu'dab. A merchant of Bagdad, 
haunted every night by an old hag; he 
finds at last that the way to rid himself 
of this torment is to “ fear God, and keep 
his commandments.”— Tahs of the. (ifnit. 

Like Ahuduh. lie is always looking out for the 
Fury, and Jsjiuwk that the night will come with the: 
inevitable Itiu? with M.—'t’huckeruy. 

Ab'yla. A mountain in Gibraltar. 
This, with Calpe in Spain, sixteen miles 
distant, form the two pillars of J/emdes. 

Abyssinians. A sect of Christians 
in Abyssinia, who admit only one nature 
in Jesus Christ, and reject the Council of 
Chalcedon. 

Aofeians. Followers of Aca'cius, j 
bishop of Cesare a, and Aca'cius, patri- ! 
arch of Constantinople. I 

Academics. The followers of Plato 
were so called, because they attended his 
lectures in the Acad'emy, a gardon 
planted by Acade'mos. 

Acad'emy. Divided into— Old, the 
philosophic teaching of Plato end bis 
immediate followers; Middle, a modifi¬ 
cation of the Platonic system, taught by 
Arcesila os ; New, the half - sceptical 
school of Car'neades. 


T.~ 

Plato taught that matter is eternal 
and infinite, but without form or order ; 
ami that there is an intelligent e-use, 
the author of everything. He maintained 
that we could grasp truth only mo far as 
wo had elevated our mind by thought to 
its divine essence. 

Arcesila'os was tho great antagonist of 
the Stoics, and wholly denied man’s ca¬ 
pacity for grasping truth. 

(’ar'neados maintained that neither our 
senses nor our understanding could sup¬ 
ply us with a sure criterion of truth. 

The talent of the Academy, so Plato 
called Aristotle. (!>.<'. 

Academy Nn/mts. Drawings in black 
and white chalk on tinted paper, from 
living models, used by artists. So called 
from the Royal Academy of Artists. 

A ca'dia , N O a Scotia, so cal led 1 >y 

the Freneh from the river ShiibcH-a<adic. 
The name was change I in 171 ; k In 17i>0 
the old French inhabitants wore driven 
into exile by order of George II. 

Tims dwell I wilier in Imc limn* simple 
Acadian runners.— Lvnu/dUiw, “ EvnnoMtne " 

Aaire, *S7 Patron saint of madmen, 



Acan'thus. Tho leafy ornament of 
• Corinthian and composite columns. It 
; is sai<l that (’aliim aehos lost his daughter, 
! and set a basket, of flower* on her grave, 

, with a tile to keep the wiml from blowing 
i it away. The next time he went to visit 
l the grave an acanthus had sprung up 
! around tho basket, which so struck the 
! fancy of the architect that he introduced 
! the design in liis buildings. 

Acceptance. A bill or note accepted. 
This is done by tho drawee writing on it 
“accepted," and signing his name. The 
person who accepts it is called the 
“ acceptor.” 

Ac'ceBSOry. Accessory before the fact 
is ono who prompts another to commit 
an offence, but is himself absent when 
tlm offence is perpetrated. 

Accessory after the fact is one who 
screens a felon, aids him in eluding 
justice, or helps him in any way to protit 
by his crime. Thus, the receiver of stolen 
goods, knowing or evon suspecting them 
to be stolen, is an accessory e.e post facto, 

Ac'cident. A logical ar.eid.cnt is some 
property or quality which a thing pos- 
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posses, hut which docs not essentially : 
belong to it, as the tint of our skin, the I 
height of our body, the redness of a brick, J 
or the whiteness of paper. If any of ; 
these were changed, the substance would , 
remain intact. 

Accidental Colours. Those which ; 
depend on the state of our eye, and not , 
those which the object really possesses. : 
Thus, after looking at the bright sun, all , 
objects appear dark ; that dark colour is j 
the accidental colour of the bright sun. . 
When, again, we couio from a dark room, 
all object' at tirst have a yellow tinge. 
This is especially the case if we weai blue 
glasses, f.>i a minute or two aftor we have 
taken them off. 

The accidental colour of red is bluish 
green, of muni/- dark blue, of radd yel¬ 
low, of Idtf i white ; and the <•onver.se. 

Aeciden'tals m music are those 
sharps and tints, ,kc„ which do not pro¬ 
perly beiong to the key in which the 
music is sot, but which the composer 
arbitrarily introduces. 

Ac'cius Na'viUB was the augur ’ 
who cut the whetstone with a razor in 1 
tho presence of Tanjnin the Elder. ] 

In sin >il, * I w ns las fate uucliiplaycil. or id place, , 

sic. ; 

To mu mutton colil or cut lilocks will) n riwor 

ill Jluthi. 1 

Accolade Cl svl.). The embrace 
given ! \ the gramf master when he re¬ 
ceives a neophvte or new convert. (Latin, 
ad f inhdn, round die neck.) 

Accommodation. .Moan of money, ; 
which iHxoni.Ululates us, or tits a want. > 

Ac>’iaiii‘>iduli<>ii. .Vote or II’tl. An 
acceptance given on a Hill of Kxehango 
for which Value has not been receive*! by 1 
the acceptor from toe drawer, and whu-h, 
not rejiroscuting a commercial trail sac- , 
tiou, is so far fictitious. i 

Acrommadntion Ladder. The light 
ladder lumg over the side of a ship at [ 
the gangway. 

Accord' means “ heart, to heart.” ! 
(Lat., ad rorda.) If two persons like and i 
dislike the same things, they are # : 
“ ac-cord,” or heart to heait with ea*m j 
other. ^ 

Accost' means to “ come to the side ” j 
of a person for tho purpose of speaking i 
to him. (Latin, ad contain, to the sided 1 

Account'. To open tin aaount, to ! 
enter a customers name on your ledger j 
for tho tirst time. ! 


To keep open aceavnt is when mer bants 
agree to honour caeli other's bills oi ex¬ 
change. 

1 fV will (fire a (food aceount of them — 
i.e.. we wilj give them n thorough good 
drubbing. An account is an entry made 
in a book of some transaction ; and when 
an antagonist is “ paid out m full ” with 
blood and iron, the transaction may be 
po'ted as a good account. 

If tli*‘> (vi , ni‘.“••<■ if undo nor flic r sot;d jutouiu 
of Uu‘iu.— The 1 iw« 

Ae'curate means well and carefully 
done. (Latin, ud-mroA 

Accusative, Th<\ Calvin was so 
called by his college companions, 

Ace (1 syi ), Tho unit of cards or dice. 
The Humans calk'd it s fond: the 
Creeks, who borrowed tho game of dice 
from the Romans, called urms oh^s, but 
ouim in Creek means “an ass.” The 
Teutons learnt the game from the Greeks, 
and translated the word intofu*, Italian 
o.'Mi, French and Spanish as, English art. 
(■^* Hart.) 

\Y>ihit i an are,. Within a shave. An 
ace is tue lowest numeral, and he who 
wius within an ace. wins within a single 
mark. 

Acel'dama. A battle field, a place 
where much blood lias been shed. To 
the south of Jerusalem there was a field 
so ca led : it was purchased by the priests 
with the blood-money thrown down by 
Judas, and appropriated a- a ceiuetc-y 
for stranger*. 

Aceph'alltes (4 syl. > properly means 
men without a head. (1.4 A faction 
among the Eutych'ians in the fifth ceu 
fury after the submission of Moneus their 
thief. by which they were “ depnved 
of their head.” (-•> Gortain bishops 
exempt from the jurisdiction and disci¬ 
pline of their patrinreh (lb) A sect of 
levellers m the reign of Henry 1 , who 
acknowledged i o lo<der. (4 i Tho fabu¬ 
lous Rlemimvs of Africa, who are de¬ 
scribed as having no head, their eyes ami 
mouth being placed elsewhere. (Greek, 
a-Uph'ale, without a head.) 

4 Acee'tes (3 syl.b TL Arrow of Acesit*. 
In a trial of skill Acestes, the Sicilian, 
disci urged his arrow with such force that 
it took lire. 

Like li'i'Hles' shaft ig old. 

Tlie swift than 4 hi kiudles us it (lies 

Lonaft C</u>. 
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AcbeB'an. League. A confederacy 
of the twelve towns of Aeha*a. It was 
broken up by Alexander the Great, l.ut 
WHS again re-organised H.C. 280, and 
dissolved by the Romans in H7 b.c. 

Acha'tes (8 syl.). A lidus Achates. A 
faithful companion, a bosom friend. The 
term jidus Achates repeatedly occurs in 
Virgil’s “ jEneid." 

He hiiN eliOMM tins fellow for bin fidns Aehntes 

Sir Walter s colt. 

Ac heron. The “ River of Sorrow ” 
(Greek, arhos rhea) : one of the five rivers 
of the infernal regions. 

Sad \clicnm of sorrow, block and dorp. 

MiUun, “ Paradise lent ” ii. 

Acheron'linn hoots. The most cele¬ 
brated books of augury in the world. 
Thoy are the books which the Etruscans 
received from Tagl-s, grandson of Jupiter. 

Acheru'&ia. A cavern on the bor¬ 
ders of Pontus, said to lead down to the 
infernal regions. It wav through this 
cavern that Hercnks dragged Oer'berus 
to earth. 

Achilles (3 syl.). King of the Myr'- 
midons (in Thessaly), the her" of Homer's 
epic poem called the “ Iliad." lie is re¬ 
presented as brave and relentless. Hie 
poem begins with a quarrel between him 
and Agamemnon, the commander-in-chief 
of the allied Greeks, in consequence of 
which Achilles refuses to go to battle. 
The Trojans prevail, and he sends forth 
his friend Fatroc'los to oppose them. 
Patroc'los falls; and Achilles, in apger, 
rushes into the battle, and kills Sector, 
the commander of the Trojans. Ue him* 
self falls in battle a few days afterwards, 
before Troy is taken. 

Achilles of Rome : Siein'ius Denta'tus. 

4H5.) 

Of Enqlmd: the Duko of Wellington. 
(17d!)-l8f»2.) 

Of (rermany: Albert, Elector of Bran¬ 
denburg. (1414-1486.) 

Achilles’ Tendon. A strong sinew 
running along the heel to the calf of the 
leg. The tale says that Thetis took her 
son Achilles by the heel, and dipped him 
in the river Styx to mako lum invulner¬ 
able. The water washed every part, 
except the heel covered with his mother's 
hand. Jt was on this vulnerable point 
the hero was slain : and the sinew of the 
heel is called, in consequence, Undo 
A chillis, 
i 


The licel of A chill*s', tbo^ vulnerable-or 
weak point in a man's character. (See 
above,) 

Ireland is sometimes called the A chillis' 
heel of England. 

Achit'ophel, in Dryden’s satire of 
“Absalom and Achitophel,” is designed 
for the earl of Shaftesbury. Achitophel 
was David’s traitorous counsellor, who 
deserted to Absalom, but his advice being 
disregarded be hanged himself i.2 Sam. 
xv.). 

Or these1 the rebsU i) tin- false Aetiit< u as first, 

A nanu- Ik all nin-wcilimc mu**. «■(>i ?-t, 

jin- clasp ilcsiuim ami ci-aakd Call i-cN 111 , 

SafCiU-iaas, bald, nnd liirlmb'Ut al v rl ; 

lies!less, liiitiM'd m jinm-ipb's ami pine*-. 

la paw id unpli-uM-il, impatient id il v.:i,iri l i’t i 

A'chor. God of flics, worshipped by 
the ('yrcTieaus. that they might ii"t be 
annoyed with these tiny tormouLors \ a '?> 
Bkklzi.bub.) 

Achte - qued 'jam*? 1 1 -yi. The 
eight elephants, in Indian iiiytie-fiigy. 
which sustain the world. US« AIUa- 
I-aDam.) 

A'cis The son of Faunus, in hive 
with Galate'a i'olyphe'moh, hi- rual, 
killed him with his club. 

Ac'rae. r l ’he crisis of a diseast. .Old 
medical writers used to divide Ihe pro¬ 
gress of a disease into four p-riods tlie 
ar'-i/d, or beginning, the umiVihc. or 
increase; the ai'mc, or term of its iitrnon 
violence ; anil the pa-rac' int, or decliri". 

Ac'olyte (•"> syl.). A subordinate 
officer in the Gat hoiic ( 'hurch. w ho.,o duty 
is to light the lamps, prepare the sue roil 
elements, attend the otticiating priests, 
&c. (Greek, a follower.) 

Aco'metse. All order of monks in 
tho fifth century who watched day and 
night. (Greek, watch* rs.) 

Acra'eia (FtiWewss). An enchan¬ 
tress who lived in the •* Bower of Bliss," 
situate in “ Wandering Island." She 
transformed her lovers into monstrous 
shapes, and kept thorn captives. Sir 
ffuyon having crept uu softly, throw a 
net ovor her, and hound her in ehaiu* of 
adamant; then broke down her bower 
and burnt it to ashes.— Spenser. “ Fact n 
Queen," h.ii. 

Acra'tea (3 syl.) moans ill-will; 
called by Spenser the father of Cy- 
moch'les and I’yroclTlda. —Faery Queen. 
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•A/cre flght. A duel in the open field. 
The combats of the Scotch and English 
Borderers were so called. The word 
“acre" is the Latin a/jer <a field). 

Ane-shot, a land tax. “Acre” is offer 
(land), and “ shot” is scot or sceat (a tax). 

A 'ores. A Hob A ere *— >■-, a coward. 
From Sheridan’s Comedy called “The 
Rivals ” ills “ courage always oozed out ' 
at his fingers’ ends.” 

Acroamat 'ies. Kaoter'ical lectures ; 
the lectures of Aristotle, which none hut 
liis u1i0m.ii disciples wore allowed to 
attend. Those given to the public gene- ’ 
rally were called er'oui'tc. (Acroauiatic . 
i-> a Greek word, meaning heard. 1 

Acroat'ie. Same as tsohr'tc. (tf« . 
Achoamatus.) 

Ae'robat means one who pots <», hh 
tstn unto’*, or uses only the tips of ins 
Mirers ami toes in moving about. <It is 
Irom tlu- two Greek words air, on homo, 
t<> go on the extremities of one’s hint's.) 

Acros'tio means “ first-letter verse." . 
(Greek, trim rtichox.) The term was first, 

. , -phed to the verses of the Krythr.eau 
>; >}), written on leaves. These pro 
phecies were excessively obscure, but 
\\ere so contrived that when the leaves 
were sorted and hid in order, their 
rutud litters iiLm,-, made a word.— 

. 'on ,//.<., iv. •! \l. 1 

Anot’iv funtrv among the Hebrews 
(.ousistc i of twenty-two line- or stan/as ’ 
beginning with the letters of the alphabet 
in succession, as Psalm cxix.. tic. 

Act of Faith ■ • a to da fr\ in Roman 
Catholic countries, is a day set apart by 
the inquisition for ifie punishment ot 
heretics, and the absolution of those who 
renounce their heretical doctrines. The 
seutenco of the Imposition is also so , 
called ; and so is the ceremony of burning, 
or otherwise torturing the condemned. ! 

Aetffi'on. A hunter, a cuckold. In ; 
Grecian mythology Activon was a hunts 
man, who surprised Diana bathing, was 
changed bv her into a stag, and torn ta > 
pieces by his own hounds. 

Uo Ilike Sir Act®,in. with liuiftwood at thy 

Invl. 1 

Shuktaware. “Merry n’lrftt.” ftc ill. ! 
Ifivnlm* 1‘imc himself fur a secure iui<i wilful 1 

Aflasin. Ifiiti*, iti. i. ' 

A c'tian Y ears. Vears in which the 
Actian games were celebrated. Augustus 
instituted frames at Actium to celebrate 


his naval victory over Antony. They 
were held every five years, 

Acs'tive. A rtt oe rtrbt, verbs which act 
on the noun governed. 

Active atjiitai. Property in actual em¬ 
ployment in a given concern. 

Art ice commerce. Exports and imports 
carried to and fro in our own whips. 
j\ixsicr r,,t/nn< i re is when they arc carried 
in foreign vessels. The commerce of 
England is actu't, of China pass* ri. 

Activity. Tht Sphere of orti,ity. the 
whole field through which the influence 
of an object or person extends. 

Acutia'cor. A person in the Middle 
Ages who attended armies and knights to 
sharpen their instruments of war. QLatiu, 
orm>, to sharpem) 

Ad. .1 rpo.nrrtttto nd howh,era. A per¬ 
sonal or home-thrust argument. 

Ad iiuptirendam. A judicial writ com¬ 
manding an inquiry to be made into some 
complaint. 

Ad ld>‘dani Without restraint. 

Ad mU/ititi. According to the price 
charged. Some custom - duties vary 
according to the different values of the 
goods imported. Thus at one time teas 
paid duty nd eniortm, the high-priced lea 
paying more duty tluui that of a lower 
price. 

krism. Tht old Adam ; Brat the 
Ada m oat of *thee ; Th* ii*xt Adatn. 
the federal head of unredeemed 
nn^^Bhids for " original sin,” or “ man 
wit Ah regenerating grace.” 

Tft^^aiud Adam ; the hoc Adam, <fc. ; 
/ (o/Mja tht new Adam. ,7cmis 

('hrist,|H|ftf coven.'int Head, is s > allied; 
also thiWnew birth unto righteousness.’’ 

.1 laithiui A do»i. A faithful old ser¬ 
vant. The character is taken from 
Shakespeare's comedy of “ As You Like 
It.” where a retainer of that name, who 
had served the family sixty-three years, 
offors to accompany Oliver in his flight, 
and to share with him his thrifty savings 
of SOU crowns. 

Adam Bell. A northern outlaw, 
whose name has become a s\ nonytu for 
a good archer. (<Sei Ciam Ob' Tats 
Clopgh.) 

Adam Cupid Archor Cupid, 
so called from Adam Bell, the celebrated 
archer. (See “ Percy’s Reliques,” vol. i., 
P- 7.) 
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Accra's Ale. Water as a beverage; 
from the supposition that Adam had 
nothing but water to drink. In Scotland 
water for a beverage is called Adam's 
Wine. 

Adam’S Apple. The protuberance in 
the foro-part of a man’s throat; bo called 
from the sxiperstition that a piece of the 
forbidden fruit which Adam ate stuck in 
his throat, and occasioned the swelling. 

Adam’s Needle. The yucca, so called 
because it is sharp-pointed like a noodle. 

If Adam ever sewed, the yucca would 
have served him for a needle. 

Adam’s Peak, in Ceylon, is where the | 
Arabs say Adam bewailed his expulsion 1 
from Paradise, and stood on one foot till j 
God forgave him. It was the Portuguese : 
who first callod it “ Picode Adam.” (<See j 
Kaaba.) j 

Adam’s Profession. Gardening, ! 
agriculture. Adam was appointed by j 
God to dross the garden of Eden, and to J 
keep it (Gen. ii. 15); and after the fall he 
was sent out of the garden '‘to till the 
ground.” (Gen. iii. 23.) 

There is no ancient gentlemen, hut gardeners, 
ditchers, and urnvt>-milkers ; they hold up Adam's 
profession.—The Clown i a “ Hamlet," v. l. 

Adams. Parson Adams, the ideal of 
a benevolent, simple-minded, eccentric 
country clergyman; ignorant of tbewxgfFi, 
bold as a lion for the truth, and 4BKst 
os a girl. The character is in FUMlg’s 
novel of “ Joseph Andrews.” i. 

Adamas’tor. The spirit the 
stormy Cape (Good Hope), desoflpd by 
Comoens in the “ Lusiad ” as JHideous 
phantom. According to Barre^; he was 
one of thergiants who invaded Heaven. 

Ad'amiO. Adamic Covenant, the 
covenant made *ith God to Adam, that 
** the seed of the woman should bruise 
the sdrpent’s bead.” (Gen. iii. 15.) 

Adamic Earth. Common r«d clay, so 
called from the popular but erroneous 
notion that adorn means "red earth.” 
Adam really means “ likeness ” (Hebrow, 
damah), nnd refers to the words “ Let us 
make man after our likeness,” and “ in 
the likeness of God made he him; male 
and female created he them, and called 
their name Adam.” (Gen. v. 1, 2.) 

Ad’amites (3 syl.). A sect of fanatics 
who spread themselves over Bohemia and 
Moravia in the fifteenth and sixteenth 


* 

centuries. One Pioard was the founder 
in 1400, and styled himself “ Adam, eon 
of God.” He professed to recall his fol¬ 
lowers to the state of primitive innocence. 
No clothes were worn, wives were in com¬ 
mon, and there was no such thing as good 
and evil, but all actions were indifferent. 

Ad'aran', according to the Parsee 
superstition, is a sacred fire less holy 
than that called Behram («/.».). 

A d'dison of the North — 

Henry Mackenzie, the ‘‘Man of Feeling.” 
(1745-1831.) 

Addix'it, or A ddijce'runt (Latin). 
All right. The word uttered by the 
augurs when the “ birds ” were favour¬ 
able. 

Ad'dle. A chile-headed, or Addle,-pated 
— i.e., empty-headed. (iSaxon, aidlian, to 
he empty.) 

Addled e<ni, a rotten one ; or, rather one 
that has iost the principle of vitality. 
(Welsh, hadyt, corrupt.) 

Ad'elite, or A Imag'd uen. A Spanish 
fortuDe-tolJer, who predicts the fortune 
of a person by the flight and note of 
birds. 

Ad'emar, or Adema'ro (in ‘‘Jerusa¬ 
lem Delivered"). Archbishop of Pog'gio, 
an ecclesiastical warrior, who with 
William archbishop of Orange, besought 
pope Urban on his knees that he 
might be sent on the urusado. He took 
400 armed men from Poggio, but they 
sueaked off during a drought, and left 
tbp crusade. (Book xiii.) Ademar was* 
not alive at the time, he had been slain 
at the attack on Antioch, by Clorinda 
(Book xi.); but in the final attack on 
Jerusalem, his spirit came with three 
squadrons of angols to aid the besiegers. 
(Book xviii.) 

Adephag'ia (5 syl.). Goddess of 
gluttony, who had a temple in Sicily. 

r 

Adept’ properly means one who has 
found it out (from the Latin adeptns). 
The alchemists applied the term veri 
adep'tus to those persons who professed 
to have “found out” the elixir of life 
and philosopher's stone. 

Adea'sena'rians. A sect who hold 
the real presence of Christ’s body in the 
eueharist, but do not maintain that the 
bread and wine lose any of their original 
properties. (The word is from the Latin 
adesse, to be present.) 
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Aden'te Fiddles. Composed by 
John Reading, who wrote “ Dnlcfe' 
Domum." It is called the 11 Portuguese 
Hymn," from being heard at the Portu¬ 
guese Chapel by the duke of Leeds, who 
supposed it to be a part of the uBual 
Portuguese servico. 


Adfll'iate, Adfllia'tion. The an¬ 
cient Goths adopted the children of a 
former marriage, and put them on the 
same footing as those of the new family. { 
(Latin, ad-flius, equal to a real sou.) j 

Adha, at (the slit-eared). The swiftest ’> 
of Mahomet's camels. : 

i 

Ad'har-al-CJabr. The first purga- ! 
tory of the Mahometans. J 


Adiaph'orist*. Followers of Me- t 
lanchtlion ; moderate Lutherans, who j 
hold that inuie of the dogmas of Luther I 
are matters of indifference, (Greek, [ 
adiaph'oros , indifferent.) ! 


Adieu, good-h’ye. A dim, an ellip¬ 
tical form for I commend you to (tod. 
Good-b’ye is (rod ins with ye. 


Adis'sechen. The serpent with a 
thousand heads which sustains the uni¬ 
verse. (Ltd. myth.) 


Adjective. Adjective colours are 
those which require a mordant before 
they can bo used as dyes. 


Adjourn'. A corruption of Ajourn — 
i.f., d-jonmee (from to day’s work), to 
jnit off from to day to another time. . 

Ad'mirable, The. James Crichton 
{try-ton). (1501-1573.) 

„ Admirable Doctor. Roger Bacon. 
(1214 1292.) 


corruption of Amir-al. 
Milton, speaking of Satan, says : — 

Ht« «)ioar (to equal wliioli tho tsltont plus 
Hflwu on Norwegian IriUs. to be tho mast 
r, 5 U MMlrnL vi ere but a wand) 

He walked with.-Purodw* Lott, i. VtL 

The word was introduced by the Turks 
or Genoese in the twelfth century, and 
18 'tre Arabic Amir with the article al 
(the lord or commander); as, Amir-at-ma 
(commander of the water), Amir-al-Omra 
(commander of the forces), Amir-af- 
Mumemm (commander of the faithful). 

English admirals are of three 
according to the colour of their flag— * 
Admiral of the Red, holds tho oentre in 
an engagement. (Admiral.) 


Admiral of the White, holds the van. 
(Vice-Admiral.) 

Admiral of the Blue, holds the‘rear. 
(Rear-Admiral.) 

Admirals are called Flag Officer*. 

Admiral of the Bed. A cant, punning 
terra applied'to a wine-bibber, whose face 
and nose are very red. 

Admittance. Licence. Shakespeare 
says, “Sir John, you are a gentleman of 
excellent breeding, of great admittance ” 
—to whom irreat-freedom is allowed. 
(‘ 1 Merry Wives." ii. 2.) The allusion is to 
an obsolete custom called admission, by 
which a prince avowed another prince to 
be under his protection. Maximiliau, 
emperor of Mexico, is the “admittant” 
of tho emperor Napoleon III. 

Admonitiomsts. Certain Puritans 
who in 1571 sent an admonition t,o the 
Parliament condemning everything in the 
Church of England which was not in 
accordance with the doctrines and prac¬ 
tices of Gene’va. 

Ado'nai. Son of the star-beam, and 
god of light among the Rosicru'cians. 

Adona'is (4 svU. The song about 
Ado'nis; Shelley’s elegy on Keats is so 
called. 

Ado'nis. A beautiful boy. The allu¬ 
sion is to Ado'nis, who was beloved by 
Venus, and was killed by a boar while 
hunting. 

The flower called Adonis is blood-red, 
and/hoeording to fable sprang from the 
bloodref the gored hunter. 

g&teen of Adonis (Greek). A worth¬ 
less toy J a very perishable good. The 
allusion is to the fennel and lettuce jars 
of tho ancient Greeks, called “Adonis 
gardens,” because these herbs wore 
planted in them for the annual festival 
of the young huntsman, and thrown away 
the next morning. 

Ado'niatB. Those Jews who maintain 
that the proper vowels of tho word Jeho¬ 
vah* are unknown, ahd that tho word is 
never to be pronounced. Every time they 
meet with the word Jehovah they call it 
Ado'na i instead. (Hebrew, adon, lord.) 

Adop'tion. Adoption by arms. An 
ancient custom of giving arms to a person 
of merit, which laid him under the obliga¬ 
tion of being your champion and defender. 

A dont ion by baptism. Being godfather 
or godmother to a child. The child by 
baptism is your god-child. 
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Adoption toy hair. Cutting; off your hair, 
and giving it to a person in proof that 
yon receive him as your adopted father. 
Thus Bo'spn, king of Arles, cut off his 
hair and gave it to pope John VIII., who 
adopted him. 

Adoption Controversy. Elipand 
archbishop of Tolo'do, and Felix bishop 
of Urgel, maintained that Jesus Christ 
in his human nature was the Bon of God 
by adoption only (Rom. viii. 29), though 
in his pre-existing state he was the 
“ begotten Son of God” in the ordinary 
catholic acceptation. Duns Scotus, 
Durandus, Calixtus, and others sup-, 
ported this view. 

Adop'tioniSt. One who maintains 
that Christ is the Son of God by adoption 
only. The disciples of Elipand arch¬ 
bishop of Tole'do, and Felix bishop of 
Urgel (in Spain), are so ealled. 

Adore (2 syl.) means to “ carry to 
one’s mouth," “to kiss" (ad-ox, ad-oru're). 
The Romans performed adoration by 
placing their right hand on their mouth 
and bowing. The Greeks paid adoration 
to king-* by putting the royal robe to 
their lips. The Jews kissed in homage: 
thus God said to Elijah, he had 7,000 in 
Israel who had not bowed unto Baal, 
“ every mouth which hath not kissed 
him." (1 Kings xix. 18; xee also Hos. 
xiii. 2.) “ Kiss the Son, lest he be angry" 
(Ps. ii. 12), means worship, reverence the 
Son. Even in England we do homage by 
kissing the hand of the sovereign. » 

Adram'meleoh. God of the people 
of Sepharva'im, to whom infants were 
burnt in sacrifice. 

Adroit/ properly means “to the 
right.” (French, ikdroite.) The French 
call a person who is not adroit gauche 
(left-handed), meaning awkward, boorish. 

Adsldel'ta. The table at which the 
flomens sat during sacrifice. 

Ad'ulator. Daee'riue derives this 
word from the Latin, ad ollam itor , i.e., 
one who clings to you from cupboard 
love. This derivation has wit nut no 
worth. Non'ius suggests the Greek, adux 
lizo, Doric for edus-lmh) (to lick fondly), 
i.e,, like a dog. Another plausible sug¬ 
gestion is addlea (to treat like a god, to 
worship). 

AduUamitee (4 syl.). The adherents 
of Love and Horaman, seoedera from the 


Reform party. John Bright said of these 
members that they retired to the cave of 
Adullam, and tried to gather round them 
all the discontented. The allusion is to 
David in his flight from Saul, who 
“ escaped to the cave Adullam; ana every 
one that was in distress, and every one 
that was in dobt, and every one that was 
discontented, gathered themselves unto 
him." (1 Bam. xxii 1, 2.) 

Advent. Four weeks to comme- 
_ morate the first and second coming of 
‘ Christ; the first to redeem, and the 
second to judge the world. The season 
begins on St. Andrew’s Day, or the Sun¬ 
day nearest to it. (Latin, ad-miUu, the 
coming to.) 

Adversary, The. Satan. (1 Pet. v. 8.) 

Advocate means properly “ one 
summoned to the patron or pleador,” 
to assist liim as bis “junior counsel." 
(Liv. ii. 55.) 

The iJeviFs Advw'ate. One who brings 
forward malicious accusations. When 
any name is proposed for canonisation 
in the Roman Catholic Church, two 
advocates are appointed, one to oppose 
the motion, and one to defend it. The 
former, called Ad coca'tax /Jiab'oli (the 
Devil’s Advocate), advances all he can 
rummage up against the person in ques¬ 
tion; the latter, called Adroca'tux l)ei 
(God’s Advocate), says all he can in sup¬ 
port of the proposal. 

* Advocates* Library, in Edin* 

burgh, founded KifiO, containing about 
150,(100 volumes. It is one of the five 
libraries to which copyright books are 
sent. Coptkioht.) 

• 

Ad vow'son. moans the right of 
patronage to a church or ecclesiastical 
benefice. 

A preseniative advoweon is when the 
patron presents to the bishop a person to 
whom he is willing to give the piooc at 
preferment. 

A colla'tive advowson is when the bfchop 
himself is patron, and collates bis client 
without any intermediate person. 

A dm'tUive. advoweon is where the 
Crown gives a living to a clergyman 
without presentation, institution, or in¬ 
duction. This is done when a church or 
chapel has been founded by the Crown, 
and is not subject to the ordinary. 
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ASvomon in gross is an advowson sepa¬ 
rated from the manor, and belonging 
wholly to the owner. While attached to 
the manor it is an advowson appendant. 
“ Gross” (French) means absolute, entire; 
thus gross weight is the entire weight 
without deductions. A villain In gross 
was a villain the entire property of his 
master, and not attached to the land. 
A common in gross is one whiob is en¬ 
tirely your own, and which belongs to the 
manor. 

Sale, of A dmwsons. When lords of 
manors built churches upon their own 
demesnes, and endowed them, they be¬ 
came private property, which the lord 
might give away or even sell, under 
certain limitations. These livings-are 
called Adcmesons appen'danl, being ap¬ 
pended to the manor. After a time they 
became regular “ commercial property, 
and we seo daily the sale of some of 
them in the public journals. 

JS'diles (2 syl.). Those who have 
chargo of the streets. The Roman 
officers were so called from a<lis (streets). 

JSgine'tan Sculptures. Sculptures 
excavated by a company of Germans, 
Danes, and English (1811), in the little 
island of .Egi'na. They were purchased 
by Ludwig, Crown Prince of Bava'ria, and 
are now the most remarkable ornaments 
of the Glyptothek, at Munioh. 


Ae'ger. God of the ocean, whose 
wife is Kana. They had nine daughters, 
who wore white robes and veils. (Malarm, 
myth.) 


JS'gia. I throw mo atgit over you, i.e, t 
my protection. The shield of Jupiter made 
hy V uicau was so called, and symbolised 
u Divine protection ” The shield oi 
■Minerva was called an aegis also. The 
Shield of Jupiter was covored with the 
wkio of the goat Amaithwa, and the 
Greek for goat is aegos. That made by 
wulean was of brass. 

A EX U —t), a common motto on 
eweHery, means “ for ever and foi 
sye.” .(Greek.) 

ASne'as. The hero of Vital’s epio. 
Ie Carried his father Ancbi'ses on hie 
houlders from the Hames of Troy. Aftei 
earning about for many years, be came 
J> Italy, where be founded a colony 
Irtrieh the Romans olaim as their origin. 
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jBne'id. The epio poem of Virgil, 
so called from Mne'as dido (to sing 
JSne'as). 

iE'OltM, in Roman mythology, was 
“ god of the winds.” 

Malian harp. The wind-harp. A box 
on febieh strings are stretched. Being 
placed where a draught gets to the 
strings, they utter musical sounds. 

JQmo'nian Arts ( Ovid). Magic; so 
called from iEmo'nia, an ancient name of 
Thessaly, noted for magic. 

The Mmo'nian. Jason; so called, be¬ 
cause his father was king of Thessaly. 
(See above.) 


JEra. An epoch. Sepulve'da derives 
it from A. ER. A., anno rnU Avgusti (it 
was in the year of Augustus), because the 
Spanish method of computation was from 
the year when tfieir country fell under 
the dominion of Augustus. Voesius 
favours the same derivation. 

The chief »ras are— 


The ConstunUiiorwlttan, which began... A.M. SM 

The Aloxamlrhie .B.C. 

The Jewish i A.M.) .. vpb 

The ant of NithmmM&r . “C 

Of the Olympiad* . 77# 

Year uf Home >A U.C.) . „ 7 « 

The Julian wra tJu. «r.) .. « 

Tlie Chrifttuui ®m .A.D. o 

The am of Sulu anah (Sosa) . „ 7 $ 

_ „ Diortotian . „ 2s* 

The Hegtra'MU „ Ott 

The ®ra of V exdegird (JE Pert.) . „ 032 


Aerated. Aerated Water. Water im¬ 
pregnated with carbonic acid gas, called 
fixed air. 

Aerated Bread. Bread made light by 
means of carbonic acid gas instead of 
leaven. 


Ae'rians. Followers of Ae'rius, who 
maintained that there is no difference 
between bishops and priests. 

jEs'chyloft. The. Eschylns of Fro nce\ 
Prosper Joyot do Crebillou. (1074-1762.' 

JES'bop’b Fables were compiled by 
Bab'rios, a Greek, who lived in the Alex¬ 
andrian age. 

Msop of Arabia. Nasser. (In the fifth 
century.) 

Msop of England. John Gay. (1688- 
1732.) 

Msop of France. Jean de la Fontaine. 
(1621-1695.) 

xEsop of Germany. Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing. (1720-1781.) 
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JBsop of India. Bidpay or Pilpay. ! 
(About three centuries beforo the Chris¬ 
tian era.) 

A'etoo (3 Kyi.), One of the horses tf 
Pluto. (See Abatos.) 

Affable means "one easy to bespoken 
to." (Latin, adfavi, to speak to.) 1 

Affect'. To love, to desire. (Latin, 
affeelo.) 

Home affect the light, and some 1 he .shade. 

Blair's “ Grave." 

Affront' properly means to stand 
front to front. In savage nations oppos- ■ 
ing armies draw up front to front before ! 
they begin hostilities, and by grimaces, , 
sounds, words, and all conceivable means, j 
try to provoke and terrify their vis-d-ris. \ 
When this "affronting” is over, the ad¬ 
versaries rush against each other, and 
the fight begins in earnest. 

Africa. Teneo te, ^Africa (I take ( 
possession of thee, 0 Africa). When , 
Oiesar landed at Adrume'tnm, in Africa, | 
he tripped and fell—a bad omen; but, : 
with wonderful presence of mind, he 
pretended that he had done so inten¬ 
tionally, and kissing the soil, exclaimed, 
"Thus do I take possession of thee, 0 
Africa.” 

After-cast. A throw of (lice after the 
game is ended; anything done too late. 

Ever he playeth an after-east 

Of all that lie shall Hay or do.— Gower. 

After-clap- Beware of after-daps. 
An after-clap is a catastrophe or threat 
after an affair is supposed to be over. 

If is very common in thunderstorms to 
hear a “clap” after the rain subsides, 
and the clouds break. 

What plaguy mischief and mishaps 
Do dog him still with after-claps. 

Hudibrae, pt. 1.8. ’ 

Aft-meal. An extra meal; a meal 
taken after and in addition to the ordi¬ 
nary meals. 

At aft-meals who shall pay for the wine » 

Thynne'e “Debate." 

AgMT, in Dryden's satire of “ Absa- I 
Jomand Acbit'ophel,” is meant for Sir ■ 
Edmondsbury Godfrey, the magistrate 
before whom Titus Oates made his de¬ 
claration, but was afterwards found 
barbarously murdered in a ditch near 
Primrose Hill. Agag was hewed to 
pieces by Samuel. (1 Sam. xv.) 

And Oorah (Titus Oates) might for Agag’s murder 

call, . ■ 

Is terms at coarse as Samuel need to Saul. 


Agamem'non. King of Argbe, in 
Greece, and commander* in-chief of the 
allied Greeks who went to the siego of 
Troy. The Ueet being delayed by ad¬ 
verse winds at Aulis, Agamemnon sacri¬ 
ficed his daughter Iph'igeni'a to Diana, 
and the winds became at once favourable. 
On his return home he was murdered by 
his wife.— Uomtr'x “ Iliad.” 

Till Amiluemnnn'N dmiKhter'a blond 
Appealed the gods that them w ltluttond. 

Earl of Surrey. 

Vixere fortes ante Aaan>tm'noua (there 
were brave meu before the days of Aga¬ 
memnon), i.e., we are not to suppose 
that our own age monopolises all that is 
good. 

Ag'ape (3syl.). A love-feast. The 
early Christians held a love-feast before 
or after communion, when contributions 
were made for the poor. These feasts 
lxscame a scandal, and were condemned 
at the Council of Carthage, 3(17. (Greek, 
ayape, love.) 

Agapem'one(5syl.). An association 
of men and woracu living promiscuously 
on a common fund. There was one at 
Bridgewater, in Somersetshire. (Greok, 
uyape, love.) 

Agape'tae. Women under vows of 
virginity, who undertook to attend the 
monks. (The word is Greek, and means 
beloved .) 

Ag'ate (2 syl.). So called, Bays Pliny 
(xxxvii. 10), from Acha'ics or Gaga'tes, a 
river in Sicilv, near which it ir found in 
abundance; but Bochart deduces it from 
the Hebrew okad or naiad (spotted). 

Agate is supposed to render a person 
invisible, and to turn the sword of foes 
against themselves. 

Ag'atha. Daughter of Cnno, the 
ranger, in love with Max, to whom she is 
to be married, provided he carries off 
the prize in the annual trial-shot. She 
is in danger of hoiug shot by Max un¬ 
wittingly, but is rescued by a liermit, and 
becomes the bride of the young huntsman. 
— Weber's Opera of li J)er*Frmch^Lt. u 

Agdistefl (self indulgence). The god 
who kept the porch of the "Bower of 
Bliss.” He united in his own person the 
two sexes, and sprang from the stoue 
Agdus, parts of which were taken by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha to coat over their 
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shmflders, alter the flood, for re-peopling 
the world. — Spenser, “ Faeig Queen,” 
book ii. 

Age of Animals. An old Celtic 
rhyme, pnt into modern English, says— 

Tlmce the a#*? of a dog i« that of a hone; 

Time* the age of a horse is that of a man; 

Thrice the age of a man is that of a deer: 

Thrice the age of a deer is that of an eagle. 

Ages. Hesiod names five :— 

The Holden or patriarchal, under the careof Saturn. 
The Silver or voluptuous. Jupiter. 

Theliraxenoraailike, ., heptuue. 

The Heroic or rcnaiosant Mara 

The Iron or present l'lnto. 

Fichte names five ages also : the ante¬ 
diluvian, post-diluvian, Christian, satanic, 
and millenniau. 

According to Luere'tius, there are tb r ee 
ages, distinguished by the materials em¬ 
ployed in implements («*. 1*382), vis.: 

(1) Th-f age of atone, when celts or im¬ 
plements of st-’iie were employed. 

(2) The aye of bronze, when implements 
were made of copper or brass. 

(3) The age of i ton, when implements 
were made of iron, as at present. 

Ag'elas'ta. The stone on which 
Ce'rtis rested when worn down by fatigue 
in searching for her daughter. (Greek, 
iot/less.) 

Agent. Ts man a free agent t Tins 
is a question of theology, which has long 
been mooted. The point is this: If 
God foreordains all our actions, they 
, must take place as he foreordaius them, 
loud man acts as a watch or clock ; but 
■ if, on the other hand, man is responsible 
£,for his actions, he mi st be free to act as 

( ■** 5 s inclination loads him. Those who 
Id the former view aits called neretutu- 
uix; those who hold the latter, liberta- 

tiU i. 

Agglu'tinate Languages. The 

ira'man family of languages are so 
lied because the pronouns are glued on 
e verbs, and the case-prepositions on 
e nouns, and may be unglued so as 
leave the roots distinct. 

Aghast'. Frightened as by a ghost. 
The Saxon of ghost is gast. 

A'gis. King of Sparta, who tried to 
deliver Greece from the Macedonian 
yoke, and was slain in the attempt. 

* To *>ve b rotten state. Agis, who saw 
B’en Sparta's self to servile avarice sink. 

Thom sen," Wirnttr." 


Agist 7 . To take the cattle of another 
to graze at a certain sum. The feeding 
of these beasts is called agistment. The 
words are from the Norman agiser (to 
be levant and ceuchant), because, says 
Coke, beasts are levant and couchant 
whilst they are on the land. 

AgTa. A cabalistic name of God, 
formed from the initial letters of Attuh, 
Gibbor, Leholdra, Adon&i ( Thou art 
strong for veer, 0 Lord !). (See Notaiuca.) 

Ag'nes. The heroine of “ David 
Copperficld,’* by Charles Dickens. 

She is an Agnes (elfefait rAgues} —i.e., 
she is a sort of female “ Verdant Green,” 
who is so unsophisticated that she does 
not even know what love means. It is 
a character in Moliere’s “ L’Ecole des 
Femmes.” 

Ag'noites (2 syl.). (1.) Certain 
heretics in the fourth century who said 
“God did not blow everything.” (2.) 
Auottyor sect, m the sixth century, who 
maintained that Christ “did not tutor the 
time of the day of judgment.” (Greek, 
a-gnomi, not to know.) 

Agnus-oastus. One of the Vitex 

plants, called agnos (chaste) by the 
Greeks, because the Athenian ladies, at 
the feast of Ceres, used to strew their 
couches with vitex leaves, as a palladium 
of chastity*. The monks, mistaking 
agno* (chaste) for ag><u* <a Iambi, but 
knowing the use made of the plant, 
added cast us to explain its character, 
making it chastc-lamb. (For other similar 
blunders, set I. Ii. S.) 

Agnus Del A cake of wax or 
dough stamped with the figure of a 
lamb supporting the banner of the Cross, 
and supposed, at one time, to preserve 
those who carried it about with them 
from accidents and temptation. Our 
Lord is called Ago its Dei (the Lamb of 
God). There is also a prayer so colled, 
because it begins with the \yirds. Agnus 
Dei, qui toll is jneca’ta mandi (() Lamb of 
God, that takest away the sins of the 
world). 

Agog 7 . Tie is alt agog, in nervous 
anxiety; on the gu* vice, like a horse in 
clover. (French, <1 yogo ,or eivre d'gogo, to 
live in clover; Italian, agvgare, to do* 
sire eagerly.) 

Age nis 'tag (4 bvL). Sainton, Agonutts 


Public Library 
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means Samson wrestling 1 with adversity— 
Samson combating with trouble. (Greek, 
agoni'zomai, to combat, to struggle.) 

Agonia'tica. The disciples of Don'a- 
tus. 

. Ag'ony properly means contention in 
tne athletic games; and to agonise is the 
act of contending. (Greek, agon, a game 
of contest.) Our notion of “great pain ” 
arises from the great corporal suffering 
these athletes had to endure. 

Agr&'fi&ii Law, from the Latin ager 
(land;, is a law for making land the com¬ 
mon property of a nation, and not the 
particular property of individuals. In a 
modified form, it means a re-distribution 
of land, giving to each citizen a portion. 

Ague-cheek. Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheel\ a straight-haired country squire, 
stupid even to silliness, self-conceited, 
living to eat, and wholly unacquainted 
with the wot Id of fashion. The character 
is in Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night.” 

Abaaue'rua, a title equivalent to 
Cceur de Lion , common to several Persian 
kings. Ezra styles Camby'ses so (iv. ($), 
hut probably the Ahasuerus of Scripture 
is Gushtasp Uarawesh (Dari'us). (See 
Jew.) 

Ahith'ophel, or Achit'ophel. A 
treacherous friend and adviser. Ahitho- 
phel was David’s counsellor, but joined 
Absalom in revolt, and advised him 
“ like the oracle of God.” (2 Sam. xvi. 
20—23.) (See Achitofhel.) 

Ah'med (Prince). Noted for the tent 
given him by the fairy Pari-ban'ou, which 
would cover a whole army, but might be 
car<ied in one’s pocket; and for the 
apple of Samaroand 7 , which would cure 
all diseases.— Arabian Nights, “Prince 
Ahmed" Ac. 

This tent coincides in a marvellous 
manuer withtbe Norse ship called Skid- 
bladnir (q.v.). 

Aholiba'mah. A granddaughter of 
Cain, loved by the seraph Samia'sa. She 
is a proud, ambitious, queon-like beauty, 
a female type of Cain. When the flood 
comes, her angel-lover carries her under 
Ms wings to some other planet.—Zfyim, 
'‘Heaven and Earth." 

Ah'riman, or Ahrimn'nts. The prin¬ 


ciple or angel of darkness and evil in'the 
Magian system. (See OHmosd.) 

I reooRulso the evil nplrit, dir, anil do honour 
toAlirunan es In ... thi* young man.— Thackeray, 

Aide toi et le del t’aidera (God 
wilt help those who help themselves). The 
party-motto of a political society of 
France, established in 1824. The object 
of the society was, by agitation and the 
press, to induce the middle classes to 
resist the Government. Guizot was at 
one time its president, and Le Globe and 
Le National its organs. This society, 
which doubtless aided in bringing about 
tlie Revolution of 1830, was dissolved in 
1832. 

Ai'grette (2 syl.). A lady’s head¬ 
dress, consisting of feathers or flowers. 
The French call the down of thistles and 
dandelions, os well as the tuft of birds, 
aigrette. 

A im. To give aim, to stand aloof. A 
term in archery, moaning to stand within 
a convenient distance from the butts, to 
give the archers information how near 
their arrows fall to the mark aimed at. 

But, pintle ppoplf, give me ntm »«bile. 

Fur uutiiro putt* me to a heu\.v task ; 

Stand all aloof. 

Shakespeare, “ Titus Andronieus” v. S. 

To erg aim. To applaud, encourage. 
In archery it was customary to appoint 
certain persons to ery aim, for the sake 
of encouraging those who were about to 
shoot. 

All my neighbours shall erv aim. 

Merry Wives of Wwutsor, 111. I. 

Aim-crier. An aliettor, one who 
encourages. In archery, the parson em¬ 
ployed to “ cry aim” (q.v.). 

Air, an Element. Anaxag'oras held 
air to be the primary form of matter. 

Airap'adam. The white elephant, 
one of the eight which, according to 
Indian mythology, sustain the earth. 

Ajax, the Greater. King of Sal'nmis. 
a man of giant stature, daring, and self- 
confident. Generally called Tel'amon 
Ajax, because he was the son of Tel'amon. 
When the armour of Hector was awarded 
to Ulysses instead of to himBelf, he 
turned mad from vexation and stabbed 
himself.— Homer's “ Iliad." 

Ajax, the Less. Son of Olleus, king of 
Locris, in Greece. The night Troy was 
taken, he offered violence to Cassandra, 
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the *prophetic daughter of Priam; in 
consequence of which his ship was driven 
on a rock, and ho perished at sea.— 
Homer’s “Iliad" 

Akbar. A title in Hindustan, mean¬ 
ing “ Very Grcgt,” aB Akbar Khan. 

AV im-n. The giant which Kustan 
Blew. (Persian myth.) 

Ak'uronn. The most malevolent of 
all tho Persian gods. 

Alabaster. A stone of great purity 
and whiteness, used for oroameuts. So 
called from “ Alahastron,” in Upper 
Egypt, where it abounds. 

Alad'din, in tho “ Arabian Nights’ 
Tales,” obtains a magic lamp, and has a 
splendid palace built, by the genius of the \ 
lamp. He marries the daughter of j 
the sultan of China, loses his lamp, And j 
his palace is transported to Africa. j 


< Vaiiinhod into air like the palace of Aladdin. 

Sir Walter Scott, 

Aladdin's Lamp. The source of 
Wealth ami good fortune. After Aladdin 
^coine to his wealth and was married, he 

S uffered his lamp to hang up and get 
usty. 

t It was impossible that a family, holding a lincu- 
in«mt which mure them access to the most power¬ 
ful noblemen m sroUaiid, tUmuld ha\c sufTrrml 
to remain unemployed, like Aladdin's rusty 
up.—Senior. 

Alnddin’fl Window. To finish. 
I laddin’s window—i.e., to attempt to 
pmuplete something begun tty a groat 
Ifonius, but left imperfect. The Times 
Applied the illustrat’ »n to earl Russell's 
|tternpt to pati'h up the vnoanoy made 
tho ministry by the death of lord 
dmer8t.nn. The genius of tho lamp 
Riilt a palace with twenty-four windows. 
|l hut one boing set in frames of pro- 
nous stones; tho last was left for the 
jkltan to finish; but after exhausting 
i treasures, tho sultan was obliged to 
action the task as hopeless. 

& Al'adine (8 syl.h The sagacious bui 
aol ohl kincr of Jerusalem in Tasso’s 
»>ic. This is a fictitious character, 
ismuch as the Holy Land was at the 
ime under the dominion of the caliph 
nf Egypt. Aladiue is slain by Raymond. 
-“Jerusalem Delivered,” book xx. 

Al'ako. Son of Boro-De'vel, the 
at. god of the gipsies. The gipsies 
pay that he will ultimately restore them 


to Asms in Assyria, their native country. 
The image of Alako has n pen ia his left 
hand ana a sword in his right. 

Al&r'con. King of Barca, who joined 
the armament of Egypt against tho 
Crusaders. His men were only half 
armed .-—Jerusalem Delivered. 

Alarm. An outcry made to give 
notice of danger. (Danish and Swedish, 
Inna, outcry; French, aarrne, as cloche 
d’alarme, an alarum bod.) 

Aler'um Bell. In feudal times a 
’larurn bell was rung in the castle in 
times of danger to summon tho retainers 
to arms— a l’ameer (to the arming); hence 
the bell was called the “d lamer bell,” 
corrupted into alarum bell. Another 
etymology is larrvm, Norman French 
for “ robber.” In cases of burglary the 
old Normans cried out «<m la mini, similar 
to the modern au vo/eur (thieves! 
thieves !). The bell that gave notice of 
tho same molestation was called the “an 
turnm ’’ bell. 

Alna'nam. A latnam’s lath/. In the 
“Arabian Nights’ Tales” Alaannm has 
eight statues of solid gold, but had to go 
in quest of a ninth more precious still, 
to fill the vacant pedestal. The prizo 
was found in the lady who hccamo bis 
wife, at once the most beautiful and the 
most perfect of her race. 

There Is wanting one pure and perfect mods), 
wild that one, wherever ft m to be found, is tike 
Aliuunuu’a lady, worth them all. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Alaa'tor. The evil genius of a house. 
Cicero says: “ lie meditated killing 
himself that he might become the A lastor 
of Augustus, whom he hated.” Shelley 
has a poem entitled “ A lastor: of, The 
Spirit of Solitude." The word ia Greek, 
aud means “not to forget” (a fa'lhein). 

Alb Tho whito tunic (Latin, albns, 
white) originally bound round the waist 
with a zone. The dress is emblematical 
of purity and continence. 

Alba'no Stone or Peperi'no, used 
by tho Romans in building; a volcanic 
tufa quarried at Albi'no. 

Al'bany. Scotland. (See Albis,) 

Albs/ti. Certain Christian hermits 
of the fourteenth century, bo called 
because they dressed in white. (Latin.) 

0 
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ALBATBOSS. 


ALCINA * 


Al'batross. The largest of web-footed 
birds, called by sailors the Cape Sheep, 
from. itB frequenting the Cape of Good 
Hope. It gomes'itself, and then Bits 
motionless upon the wave?. It is said to 
sleep in tho air, because its flight is a 
gliding without any apparent motion of* 
us long wings. Sailors say it is fatal to 
shoot an albatross. Coleridge’s “ An¬ 
cient Mariner” is founded on this super- 
stitipn. 

Albertaz'zo (in “Orlando Furioso”) 
married Alda, daughter of Otho, duke of 
Saxony. Bis sons were Hugh or Ugo, 
and Fulke or Fulco. From this family 
springs the Royal Family of England. 

Albi«'zar(in “Jerusalem Delivered”). 
One of the leaders of the Arab host which 
joined the Egyptian armament against 
the Crusaders. “ A chief in rapine, not 
in knighthood bred.” (Book xvii.) 

Albigen'ses (4 syl.). A common 
name for heretics prior to the Reforma¬ 
tion ; so called from the Albigeois, inha¬ 
bitants of Torn, the capital of wh<ch was 
Albi. It was here the persecution of the 
Reformers began, under the direction of 
Pope Innocent III., in 120H. The Wal- 
den'sSs rose after them, but are not 
unfrequently confounded with them. 

Albin means “ highlands,” i.e., Scot¬ 
land. (Gaelic, aitp; Celtic, alp; our 
Alps.") Albin is either Ailp-ben (son of 
the hills, i.e., hill-country), or AUp-iniL, 
(hilly island). 

Woe to his kindred, and won to his cause, 

When Albut her elavmoro iuillsriutuUv draw*. 

OamubeU. “ Lochid'i IKumiaff.'* 

Albi'no. A term originally applied 
by the Portuguese to those negroes who 
were mottled with white spots; but now 
applied to those who are born with red 
eyes and white hair. (Latin, albut, white.) 

Al'biou. England, so named from tho 
ancient inhabitants, called Albio'nes. The 
usual etymology of albus (white), said to 
have boon given by Julius Caesar in 
allusion to the “white cliffs,” is quite 
untenable, as Aristotle mentions the 
islands of Albion and Ierne four hundred 
years before the invasion of Caesar. (See 

ALBIN.) 

Albion. Son of the king of this 
island when 0 boron held his court in 
what we call Kensington Gardens. He 
was stolen by the elfin Milkah, and 


brought up in fairyland. When nine¬ 
teen years of age, no fell in love with 
Kenua, daughter of king O'berou, but 
was driven from tho empire by the in¬ 
dignant monarch. Albion invaded the 
territory, but was slain in the battle. 
When Kenna knew this, Bhe poured the 
juice of moly over the dead body, and it 
changed into a snow-drop.-s-'T. TkktH. 

Albrao'ca’s Damsel (in “Orlando 
Furioso”) is Angol'ica. Albraoca is the 
capital of Cathay (>/.v.). 

Album. A blank book for scraps. 
Tho Romans applied the word to certain 
tables ovcrluid with gypsum, on which 
were inscribed the annals of the chief 
priests, the odictsof the praters, and rules 
relating to civil matters. In the Middle 
Ages, “ album ” was the general name of 
a register or list; so called from being 
kept either on a white board with black 
letters, or on a black board with white 
letters. For the same reason the hoards 
in churches for notices, and the boards in 
universities containing the names of the 
col logo men, are called albums. 

Aica'de or Alca'di. A judge is so 
called in Spain. The word is the Arabic 
at cadi (the judge). 

Alca'ic Verse or Alcaics. A Greek 
and Latin metre, so called from Alcceus, a 
lyric poet, who invented it. 

Alcan ta'ra. Tke Order of Alcantara, 
instituted in 1156, by Hadria If., king 
of Leon, at Alcantara, a town of Estra- 
madu'ra. The sovereign of Spain is, ex 
ojfietu, sovereign of the Order. 

AlcastUS(in “Jerusalem Delivered”). 
The Cap'aueus of the Crusaders, leader of 
6,000 foot soldiers from Helvetia. 

Al'ce (2 syl.). One of tho dogs of 
Actie'on. 

Aloes' te (2 syl.). The hero of Mo- 
Mere's “ Misanthrope. ” Not unlike 
Shakespeare’s character of Tirnon. 

Alchemy is the Arabic a l blniia (the 
secret art); so ealied not only because it 
was carried on in secret, but because its 
main objects were the two great secrets 
of science—the transmutation of baser 
metals into gold, and the elixir of life. ‘ 

i » 

Alci'na. The personification of oar- 
nol pleasure in “ Orlando Furiosothe 
Cirdt of the Greeks, and Labs id the 
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Arabians. She enjoyed her lovers for a 
time, and then changed them into trees, 
stones, fountains, or beasts, as her fancy 
dictated. 

Al'ciphron. The hero of T. Moore’s 
“ Epicuro'an.” 

Alco've (2 syl.). A recess in a room 
for a bed ; a garden bower. The word 
is Arabic, and means al-kauf (the tont). 


Aldebella or Aldabelle (in “ Or¬ 
lando Fnrioso.”) Sister of Olivie'ro and 
i Brandi marte, daughter of Monodantcs, 

, and wife of Orlando. 

| A lelabeUa. A marchioness of Florence, 
l who gave entertainment to the magnates 
! of tho city. She was vory handsome, 
j heartless, and arrogant. When Fazio 
i became rich with Hartoldo’s money, Al¬ 
ls dabella inveigled him from his wife, and 
j, his wife, out of jealousy, accused her 
; husband of being privy to Bartoldo’s 
'death. Fazio being condemned for 
5 murder and robbery, his wife Bianca 
aocuBod Aldabella of inveigling him, and 
i'tho marchioness was condemned by the 
(duko of Florenco to spend the rest of 
jgbor life in a nunnery .— Dean Mil man, 
Fazio'* 

Ald'-ebaran. The sun in Arabian 
ethology. In astronomy, the star 
lied the Bull's eye in the constellation 
^Taurus. 

Alderman. A cant term for a 
ilf-erown. , An alderman, as a magis-‘ 
Irate, may bo termod half a king (or 
brown). Of course, the word means one 
pf the “ elders.” 

A turkey is called an alderman, both 
bom its presence in aldertnauic feasts, 
ml a 1 so because of its red and purple 
!>lours, which make it a sort of poultry 
idonnon. 

An alderman in chains , by a similar 
Tort of wit, is a turkey hung with 
busftgos. 

^Aldlboron'tephoB'copbor'io. A 

haractor in Henry Carey’s farce called 
1 Chro'uonho'tontbol'ogos.” 

ATdiger (in u Orlando Furioso ”). 
tlua'vo’s son, of tho houso of Clarroont, 
vho lived in Ag'rismont Castle. He was 
mother of Malagi'gi and Vivian ; all 
"hristians, 

Adeline (2 syl.). Leader of the second 
juadron of Arabs who joined the Egyp¬ 


tian armament against the Crusaders. 
— Tasso, “Jerusalem, Delivered." (See 
SypiiaX.) * 

AlUine editions. Editions of the 
Greek and Latin classics, published and 
printed under the superintendence of 
Aldo Manuz'io and his sou Paolo (1490- 
1597); most of them in duodecimo, and 
all noted for their accuracy. The father 
invented tho type called italics, once 
called A Idine, ana first used in printing 
« Virgil,” 1501. 

ATding&r, Sir. Steward of queen 
Eleanor, wife of Henry II. Ho impeached 
her fidelity, and submitted to a combat 
to substantiate bis charge, but an angel, 
in the shape of a child, established the 
queeu’s innocence.— Percy's “ Jleliyues." 


Ale is the Scandinavian til, a liquor 
made of the molte-beor, a large, red, 
thrce-lobed berry that grows wild in 
most parts of Seandina'via. Malt is the 
word mdir, applied to the barley sub¬ 
stitute of the Norwegian berry. Beer 
is alo with hops in it, called Baierek 
(Bavarian). Even in England ale ‘was 
made at one time of wheat, barley, and 
honoy, without hops. 

In some i arts of the ieland ale means 
the stronger brew, and in others beer. 
The rule is this: wherever the Scandina¬ 
vian element prevails, ale or oi is the 
strong drink ; but where the German 
elemont predominates, it is beer or 
baiorsk. 


Ale-draper, a tapster. Ale-drapery , 
thq selling or ale, &c. 

No utlier ocmoalimi have I but to be on »Jc- 
draimr.-tf. PAeitle, "Kind-harts' Dreams. IKS. 

Ale-silver. A yearly tribute paid 
to the corporation of London, as a licence 
fur selling alo. 

Ale-stake. The pole set up before 
ale-houses by way of “sign." A bush 
was vory often lined to its top. 

A KivrUnd hud he set upon hi* head 
As great im it werin for an alo-stake. 

U'Kiwwr. 

Alo-wife. The landlady of au ale¬ 
house or ale-stand. 


Aleo'tO. One of the Furies, whose 
head was covered with snakes. 


Them like Aloeto, terrible to .view, 

Or like Medusa, tho Olraawan grew. 

UooU k “ Jtrumlsm Delivered." b. vt 


Ale'ka. Wife of Pun'geo, idols of the 
Oroun'gou tribes m Africa, the special 
protectors of kings and governments. 
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ALERIA. 


▲LEXIS. 


Ale'ria (m " Orlando Furioso '*). One 
of the Amazons, and the best beloved of 
the ten wives of Gaido the Savage. 

Alert. To be on the watch. (Greek, 
orthos 1 erect ; Latin, ortus; Italian, erto, 
sleep ; French, erte, a watch-tower. 
Hence the Italian star'd aW erta , the 
Spanish esiuv alerta, and the French 
stirs d r erta, to bo on the watch.) 

Alessio. The lover of Liza, in Bel¬ 
lini’s opera of “ La Sommmbula.” 
(Scribe’s libretto.) 

Ale'thes (3 syl.). An ambassador 
from Egypt to king Al'adinc. Ho is 
represented as a man of low birth raised 
to the highest rank, subtle, false, decoit- 
fjul, and wily.— Tasso, “ Jerusalem De¬ 
livered.” 

Alexander. Yon are thinking of 
Parmen'io, and I of Alexander—i.e., you 
are thinking what you ought to receivo, 
and 1 what I ought to give; you are 
thinking of those castigated, rewarded, 
or gifted, hut 1 of my own position, and 
what punishment, reward, or gift is con¬ 
sistent with my rank. The allusion is to 
the tale about Parmen'io and Alexander, 
when the king said, “ I consider not 
what Pannemo should receive, but what 
Alexander should give.” 

Only two A lexanders. Alexander said, 
“There are but two Alexanders—the 
invincible son of Philip, and tho inimit¬ 
able painting of the hero by Apelles.” 

Alexander of the North. Charles XII. 
of Sweden, so called from his military 
achievements. He was conquered at 
Pultowa, in Russia{ 1709), by czar Peter 
the Great (1682-1718). 


£ 

Alexandrian . Anything from’the 
East was so called by the old-chroniclers 
and romancers, because Alexandria was 
*the dppdt from which Eastern stores 
reached Europe. 

Beolined on Alexandrian carpet* ft*. Jtnlml. 

JftM, " Orlando Furioto," x. «T. 

Alexandrian Codex. A manu¬ 
script of the Scriptures in Greek, which 
belonged to the library of the patriarchs 
of Alexandria, in Africa, A.D. 1098. In 
1628 it was sent as a present to Charles 1., 
and is now in the British Museum. 

Alexandrian Library. Founded 
by Ptolomy So'ter in Alexandria, in 
Egypt. The talc is that it was burnt 
and partly consumed in 891; but when 
the city fell iuto the hands of the calif 
Omar, in 642, the Arabs found hooks 
sufficient to “ heat tho baths of the oity 
for six months.” * 

Alexandrian School. An aca¬ 
demy of literature by Ptolemy, son of 
La'gos, and especially famous for its 
grammarians and mathematicians. 'Of 
its grammarians the most noted are 
Aristarchos, Harpocra'tion, and Aris- 
toph'anfcs; and of its mathematicians, 
Ptolemy and Euclid, tho former an astro¬ 
nomer, and the latter the geometer 
whoso “ Elements ” are still very gene¬ 
rally used. 

Alexandrine Axe. From a.jj. 323 
to 640, when Alexandria, in Egypt, was 
the centre of science aud literature. 

Alexandrine Fhiloaophy. The 

system of the Gnostics, or Pl&tonisod 
form of Christianity. 


, Repressing here 

The frantic Alexander of the North. 

Thornton, “ Winter.” 


Alexander the Corrector Alexander 
Cruden, author of the “ Concordance to 
the Bible,” who petitioned Parliament to 
oonstitute him “ Corrector of the People,” 
and went about constantly with a sponge 
to wipe out the licentious, coarse, and 
profane ohalk scrawls which met his eye. 
(1701-1770.) 


Alexandra (in “ Orlando Furioso”). 
Daughter of Oronthe'a, queen of the, 
Am'azons, and one of the ten wives of 
Elba'nio. From her the land of the 
Amazons was named Alexandra. 


Alexandrines (4 syl.). Verses of 
twelve or thirteen syllables, divided into 
two parts Hetween tho sixth and seventh 
syllable; so called because they were first 
employe! in a metrical romance of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, commenced by Lambert- 
li-Cors, aud continued by Aloxandre do 
Her nay of Normandy. The final line of 
the Spenserian stanza is on Alexandrine. 


A noodle** Alexandrina 
Which, like a wounded 
length along.—Pop*. 


end* the *ong 
snake | drags Its slow 


Alexis, St. Patron saint of hermits. 
The story goes that he lived on his father’s 
estate os a hermit till death, but was never 
recognised. 
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Alfa'der (father qf all). The most 
ancient and chief of the Scandinavian 
gods. 

Al&'na. The name of Gradasso’s 
horso .—Orlando Funoso. 

Alfar'. The good and bad genii of 
the Scandinavians. 

Alf / heim (home of the genii). A 
celestial city inhabited by the elves and 
fairies. (Scand. myth.) 

• Alfonso. While Tasso was at Fer- 
ra'ra he fell in lovo with Leonora d’Este, 
daughter of Alfonso, duko of Eerra'ra. 
Whereupon the duke abut him up in a 
madhouse for seven years, from which 
he was released by Clement VIII., who 
invited him to Home. 

The miserable despot oould not quell 

Tbe insulted tniiiu he sought to quench, and Mend 

With the surroandinff maniacs. 

Jiynm. - Child* Hardd,” iv. 3#. 

Alfonso XI., of Castile, whose 
“favourito” was Leonora de Guzman. 
Being threatened with excommunication 
unless he put her away (as Leonora was 
in love with Ferdiuando, a brave officer), 
the king creates Ferdinando marquess 
of Montreal, and gives him the band of 
his “ favourite.” As soon as Ferdinando 
discovers who Leonora is, he restores 
his honours to the king, repudiates his 
bride, and rot ires to a monastery.— 
Donizetti a Opera “ La Fa vorila.” 

Alfred’s Scholars. Werfrith 
bishop of Worcester, Ethelstan and 
Werwulf two Mercian priests, Plegrpund 
(a Mercian) afterwards archbishop (^Can¬ 
terbury, Aster a Welshman, Grimbald 
a great French scholar, &o., invited over 
to Eugla.nd by king Alfred. 

Al'g&reife (3 syl.). Son of Cambns'- 
eftu, and brother of Cam'balo, who “won 
Theod'ora to wife." It is in the 
“ Squire’s Tale,” by Ghauoer, but was 
never finished. (See Canaoe.) 


Alh'm'br*. The palace of the 
ancient Moors in Grana'da. Tbe word is 
the Arabic al hamra, or at fall length 
kat'-at al ftamra (the red castle). 

A'li. Cousin and son-in-law of Ma¬ 
homet, the beauty of whose eyes is with 
the Persians proverbial, insomuch that 
the highest term they employ to express 
beauty is Ayn Mali (eyes of AW).—Chardin,. 

Al'ioant. A Spanish wine made at 
Alicant, in the province of Valencia. 

Alice. The foster-sister of Bobeft le 
Liable, and bride of Rambaldo the Nor¬ 
man troubadour. She comes to Palermo 
to place in the duke's hand her mother’s 
will, which ho is enjoined not to read till 
he is a virtuous man. When Bertram, 
his Doml-father. tempts bis son to evil, 
Alice proves his good genius; and when, 
at last, Bertram claims hjs soul as the 
price of his ill deeds, Alice reads the 
“ will,” and wins him from the evil one.— 
Meyerbeer’a Opera “Roberto il Diavolo 

Aliotai'no. A devil, in “TheInferno” 
of Dan to. 

Al'icon. The seventh heaven. (Ma¬ 
hometan mythology.) 

Al'ilat. Tho name by which the 
Arabs adore Nature, which they rdpre- 
►ent by a crescent moon. All inferior 
gods aro called by them el ilahat (the 
goddesses). 

Aliphar'non, the giant. Don 
Quixote attacked a Hock of sheep, which 
he declared to be the army of toe giant 
Aliphar uou Similarly Ajax, in a fit of 
madness, fell on a flock of sheep, which 
ho mistook for Grecian princes. 

Alipr&ti'do (in “ Jerusalem De¬ 
livered”). One of the Christian knights. 
Having discovered the armour of Binaldo 
cant on one side, ho took it to Godfrey} 
who very naturally iuferred that Binaldo 
had been slam. 


0*11 up him that left half told 
The storyor Carobuscau bold. 

Of Cam bah, and of Aigarslfo, 

And who hod (Swims io wife. 

Jtiltim," It JPenaeroto.” 

Al'gsbrt is the Arabio al gebr (imi 
mokdbdla), “ the supplementing and 
equalising (process);” so called becauw 
the problems are solved by equations, 
and the equations ore made by supple 
mentary terms. 


Al'iris. Sultan of Lower Buchar'ia. 
Under the disguised name of Fer'amon, 
he acoompanies Lalla Rookh, his bride, 
from Delni, and wins her heart by Ms 
ways, ami the tales lie tells on Hie journey. 
The lady falls in love with the poet, and 
is delighted to find, on the morning of 
the wedding, that Feramors is, in £»®t, 
the sultan, her intended husband.— T. 
Moore, “Lalla Rookh** 
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Al Kft'der (the Divine decree). A 
particular night in the month Ramadhan, 
When the Arabs say that angels descend 
to earth, and Gabriel reveals to man the 
decrees of God.--A l JCcran. 

Al Moshta'ri. The Arabian name 
of the planet Juj»itor. 

Al-STrat (Arab., the path). The bridge 
over hell, no wider than the edge of a 
sword, across which every one who enters 
heaven must pass. (Mahow. Theul .) 

All Alive and Kicking. The 

allusion is to a child in tho womb after 
“ quickening.” 

All in the Wrong. A drama, by 
Murphy, borrowed from Destouches, the 
French dramatist. 

All my Eye (and) Betty Martin. 
AH nonsense. Joe Miller suys that a 
Jack Tar went into a foreign church, 
where he heard some one uttering these 
words— Ah I vnihi, bea'ie Marti'n¥ (Ah 1 
(grunt] me, Blessed Martin). On giving 
an account of his adventure, Jack said 
he could not make much out of it, hut it 
seemed to him very like “ All my eye 
and Betty Martin.'’ ^ 

All Saints or All Halims. In 610 
the*Pope of Borne ordered that the 
heathen pantheon should be converted 
into a Christian church, and dedicated 
to' the honour of all martyra. The festi¬ 
val of All Saints was first held on May ], 
but in the year 894 it was changed to 
November I. “ Hallows ” is from the 
Saxon haUgan (to make or keep holy). 

All Souls’ Day. The 2nd of No¬ 
vember, so eal'ed because the Homan 
Catholics on that day seek by prayer 
and ahnsgivingto alleviate the sufferings 
of bouIs in purgatory. It was first insti¬ 
tuted in the monastery of Clugny, in 998. 

According to tradition, a pilgrim, re¬ 
turning from tho Holy Lana, was com¬ 
pelled by a storm to land on a rooky- 
island, where he found a hermit, who told 
him that among the pliffs of the island 
was an opening into the infernal regions 
through which huge flames ascended, 
and where the groans ef the tormented 
were distinctly audible. The pilgrim 
told Odilo, abbot of Clugny, ef this; and 
the abbot appointed the day following, 
which was November 2, to be set apart 
for the benefit of souls in purgatory. 


All this for a Song* The excla¬ 
mation of Burleigh, when queen Elisa¬ 
beth ordered him to give £100 to Spenser 
for a royal gratuity. 

All-overish. A familiar expression, 

meaning all over ill at ease. “ 1 feel all- 
overish,” not exactly ill, but by no meaus 
well. The precursor of a fover, influenm, 
ague, &c. The word is a corruption of 
at! uirywh, i.e., all elfish, as if the elves 
or hobgoblins had l>ewitchcd ine. 

All- to. Altogether. As “all-to bo- 
crossed;” “all-to bobatted.” "A certain 
woman cast a piece of a millstone upon 
Abimelech’s head, and all-to brake his 
skull.” (Judges ix. 53.) (See The Barker 
Society’s reprints.) 

Moreutio's icy hand had ai-to frosen mine.— 
Komtuv and Juliet, IMS. 

Alla- The fire Alt*. A public house 
sign. It has live human figures, with a 
motto to eooh 

! 1) A kins, in bis regalia .. motto 1 govern aU. 

2) A bishop, in his ponliflcals .. Jpmyforott. 
s) A lawyer, to hi* |$own „ 1 pboa/ur ell. 

( 4 ) A Aulainr. in iwiinrntais „ flight for all. 
(5) A labourer, with his tools „ I pap for oil. 

One of these signs still cueists in the town 
of Marlborough. 

Alls. Tap-droppings. The refuse of 
all sorts of (Spirits drained from the 
glasses, or spilt in drawing. Tho mixture 
is sold in gin-houses at a cheap rate. 

AHh or A l/ah (that is, al-i/uh). “Tho 
adorable.” The Arabic name of tho 
Supreme Being. 

AUa Akbar / . Alla in most mighty. 
The cry of the Arabs.— Orkney. 

All&th. One of the three daughters 
of the supreme god of the ancient Ara¬ 
bians. The other two were Menach and 
Aluzzo. 

Allen-a-Dale. A brave young man 
who was assisted by Robin Hood to carry 
olF his bride, when on tho point of being 
married against her will to a rich old 
knight. 

Alliek and 8andto. Contractions 
of Alexander; the one being Alex’ and 
the other ’xander. 

Alligator. When the Spaniards first 
saw this reptile in the New World, they 
called it ef tagarto (the lizard). Bir Wal¬ 
ter Raleigh called them lagartos, and Ben 
Jonson alligartas. 
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iUo'diala. Lands which are hold by 
an absolute right, without even the bur¬ 
den of homage or fidelity. The word is 
Teutonic— all-ad (all property). 

Allop'atby is in opposition to Ho- 
mveop'atky. Ine latter wmd is from the 
Greek Jumteox pathos, similar disoase; and 
the former is allot pathos, a different dis¬ 
ease. In one case, “ like is to cure like ; ” 
and in tho latter, the disease is cured by 
its “ antidote.” 

Allworth. In “ A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,” by Massinger. 

AH worthy, in Fielding’s “Tom 
Jones,” is designed for the author’s 
friend Ralph Allen. 

I,et humble Allen, with »n awkward shame, 

J)o ttuud by stealth. and blush to tlud it fame. 

Pope. 

AVma (the human soul), queen of 
“Body Oastlo," beset by enemies for • 
seven years (the Seven Ayes, of Man). 
The besiegers are a rabble rout of evil 
desires, foul imaginations, and silly con¬ 
ceits. Alma conducted Arthur aiid Sir 
Guyou over her castle. “ The divine, part 
of a man,” says Spenser, “ is circular, a 
circle being the emblem of eternity; but 
the mortal part trmmmfar, as it consists 
of three th ugs—blood, tiesh, and bones.” 

Alma Ma'ter. A collegian so calls 
the university of which he is a member. 
Tho words ore Latin for “fostering 
mother.”. 

K\pulsion from his Alma Mater .—Tht Collegia* 
and the Porter. 

Almack’s. Aristocratic exclusive¬ 
ness. A ball given by the highest nobi 
lity. Almack’s means properly a suite of 
assembly rooms in Ring Street, St. James’s 
(London), built in 1765 by a Scotchman 
named Macoll, who inverted his name to 
obviate all prejudice and hide his origin. 
Balls, presided over by a committee of 
ladies of the highest rank, nsed to be 
given at those rooms; and to he admitted 
to them was as great a distinction as to 
be introduced at Oouit. The rooms are 
now called Willis’s, from the present 
proprietor; but they no longer retain 
their original character. 

APman&O 1 b the Arabic al tnanac 
(the diary)* Verategen Bays it is the 
Saxon al-mm-atfht (all moon heed), and 
that it refers to tlie tallies of the Util and 
new moons kept by our Saxon ancestors. 


One of these tallies may still be seep at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

The Man *’ the Almanac stuck with pint 
(Nat. Lee), is a man marked with points 
referring to sijps of the zodiac, and 
intended to indicate the favourable and 
unfavourable timet of letting blood. 

I shan't consult your almanac (French), 
I shall not come to you to kuop what 
weather to expect. The reference is to 
the prognostications of weather in al¬ 
manacs. 

Alman'zor. A character in Dry- 
don’s “ Conquest of Grenada,” a tragedy. 

Almighty Dollar. Washington 
Irving first mode use of this expression, 
in his sketch of a “ Creoll Village” (1837). 

Almond Tree. Grey hairs. Tho 
Preacher thuB describes old age :— 

in tho day when tho keepers of the hmite (the 
hands) shall tremble, end the strone men t(A« tees) 
bow themselves, auu the minders Ufa teeth) cease 
because they are few, and those that look out of 
the w indows Ufa eget) he darkened .,. and the 
nlmond-tn>« shall nourish \grey hairs on a bald 
luite!, and the xrasshnpper be a burden, and de- 
I sire shall fail... whim the silver curd Ufa epinat 
morrow) shall be loused, the golden bowl liafceUaotl 
broken, arid the pitcher broken at the cistern Ufa 
pulse of the heart etonwdi.-Acele*. Xil. #-«. 

Almonry. The place where the 
almoner resides. The almoner is the 
person whose duty it is to distribute alms, 
which, in ancient times, consisted of one- 
tenth of the entire income of a monastery. 
(See Ambry.) 

Alms.H3ifts to the poor. (Old English 
aim esse, Danish almisse, Norman ahnoigns, 
French aumones, Latin eleemosjput, from 
the Greek eheeo, 1 pity.) 

Alma-drink. Another's leavings: for 
alms consist of broken bread and the 
residue of drink. It is also applied to 
the liquor which a drinker finds to„o much, 
and therefore hands to another. 

Alms-house. A bouse in which alms* 
men and women live free. 

Almt-vuin. One who lives on alms. 

Along-shore Hen. The lower sort 
of men employed about our 'quays and 
docks. 

Alonso of A'guilar'. When Fer¬ 
nando, king of Ar'agon, was laying siege 
to Grenada, after chasing Za'gaj from 
the gates, he asked who would undertake 
to plant his hanner on the heights. 
Alonzo, “the lowmost of the dons,” un¬ 
dertook the task, but was eat down by 
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the. Moors. His body was exposed in 
the wood of Oxije'ra, and the Moorish 
damsels, struck with its beauty, bnried 
it near the brook of Alpuxarra. 

Aloof. Stand aloof, away. A sea 
term. The loof is the after-part of a ship’s 
bow, and the gnus mounted therein are 
styled " ioof-pieces.” 

A l’butranoe. In spite of obstacles 
and objections. (French, d I’outrance, to 
tjhe extreme.) 

A ohampiou has started up to maintain d foutrnare 
her innooonco of the great offence.— Slatdard. 

Alp. The Adrian renegade, a Vene¬ 
tian by extraction, who forswore the 
Christian faith to become a commander 
in the Turkish dr my. He led the host 
to the siege of Corinth, while that 
country was under the dominion of the 
Doge. He loved Francesca, daughter of 
Minotti, governor of Corinth, but she 
died of a broken heart because he de¬ 
serted his country and was an apostate. 
The renegade war shot in the siege.— 
Jiyron, “ Siege of Corinth." 

Alph. A mythical " sacred river in 
Xanadu,” which ran "through caverns 
m asureless to man.”— -Coleridge,. "Kuhla 
Khan." 

Al'pha. " I am Alpha and Omena , 
thejmt and the last" < Rev. i. 8.) "Alpha ” 
is the first, and "O-meg'a” tho last letter 
of the Greek alphabet. 

Alphe'os and Arethu'ba. The 
Greek fable says that Alphe'os, the 
river-god, fell m love with the nymph 
Arethu'sn, who fled from hiri in affright. 
The burly god pursued, but was changed 
into a river, and the nymph into a 
fountain. 

We have men a moustachioed Alphcoa, at Eams- 
grte^pitrene on affrighted Aretliusa.— London 

Alphe'as (in "Orlando Fnrioso”). 
A magician and prophet in the army of 
Charlemagne, slain in sleep by Clorida'no. 

„ AlpnoA'ain. An instrument for ex¬ 
tracting balls; so called from Alphonso 
Fern, a surgeon of Naples, who invented 
it. 

Alphon'sine TableB. Astronomical 
tabels constructed in 1252, by Isaac 
Hasan, a Jewish rabbi, who named them 
iu honour of his patron, Alphonsus X., 
king of Ar'agon.' 


Alphonso, to whom Tasso dedicates 
his “Jerusalem Delivered,” Was Alphonso 
d'Este, duke of Ferra'ra. 

Alpue {Al-pu). Continuing the bet 
on a particular card thaw has already 
wan. 

What pity ’tin those conquering eyes 
Which all ihe world tuuxlue, 

Should, wlnlo lhe lover mixing dies. 

Bu only uu alpue. - Kltertge, “ lia&ct ** 

Alqui'fe {al-h'-fah). A famous en¬ 
chanter, introduced into the romances of 
ancient times, especially those volatiug 
to Am'adis. 

Alsa'tia. Tho Wbitofriors* sanctuary 
for debtors and law-breakers. Cunning 
hain thinks, the name is borrowed from 
Alsace, in France, which being a frontier 
of tho Rhine, was everlastingly the scat 
of war and the refuge of the disatf cted. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his " Fortunes of 
Nigel,” has described the life and state 
of this rookery. (See Petand.) 

Als'vidur. One of the horses of the 
sun. (Scanrl. myth.) 

Altanao'rua (in " Jerusalem De- 
livered King of Samarcnnd', wi* > 
joined the Egyptian anuumeitt against 
the Crusaders. " He was supremo in 
courage as in might.” (Hook xvii.) He 
surrendered himself to Godfrey. (Hook xx i 

Altan Kol or Gold Jhmr (Thibet i. 
So called from the gold which abounds 
in its sands. 

Altar. Led to the altar, i.e., married. 
Said of a lady. The altar is the com¬ 
munion-table railed off from the body 
of tho church, where marriages are 
solemnised. The bride is led up the 
aisle to the rail. 

Alter eg'o. My doublo or counter¬ 
part. In "The Corsican Brothers,” the 
same actor performs the two brothers, 
the one boitig the alter ego of the other. 
(Lat., "a secondI.”) 

Altesido'ra (in the “ Curious Imper¬ 
tinent”); an episodo in "Don Quixote.” 

AltlS. The plot of ground on which 
the Greeks held their public games 

Alto relievo (ref-e-a'-pn). Italian for 
*‘ bigh relief. ” A term used in sculpture 
for figures in wood, stone, marble, he., 
so out Is to project at least one-half from 
the tablet, 
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iLlzes (2 syl.). The Scandinavian 

god of fraternal love. 

Alzir'do (in “ Orlando Furioso). 
King of Trom'izen, in Africa. He was 
overthrown Er Orlando on his way to 
join the allied army of Ag'ramnnt. 

Am'adis of Gaul. The hero of a 
romance in prose of the same title, 
originally written in Portuguese in four 
liooks. These four were translated into 
Spanish by Montalvo, who added a fifth. 
Subsequent romancers added the exploits 
and adventures of other knights, so as 
to swell the romance to fourteen books. 
The French version is much larger still, 
one containing twenty-four hooks, and 
another running through seven volumes. 
The original author was Vasco do Lobeira, 
of Oporto, who died 1403. 

The hero, called the “ fAon-knight,” 
from the device on his shield, and '* B 1- 
tene'hros” (darkly beautiful), from his 
personal appearance, was a love-child of 
l’er'ion, king of Haul, and Ehxe'im. 

1 rincess of Brittany. Ho is represented 
as a poet and musician, a linguist and a 
gallant, a knight-errant and a king, the 
very model of chivalry. 

Other names by which Am'adis was 
called were the Love!ft Obscure, the Knight 
of the. Burning 13word, the Knight of the 
Dwarf, Ac. 

Am'adiR of Greece. A supple¬ 
mental part of the romance called 
“ Am'adis of Gaid,” added by Felicia no 
do Silva. 

Amai'mon (3 s; 3.). One of the 
chief dovils whose dominion is on the j 
north side of the infen^al gulf. lie might j 
be bound or restrained from doing hurt 
from the third hour till noon, and from 
the ninthTiour till evening. 

Amnlxnon Rounds well; l.nctfor well. 

"Merry Wives of Wmdeor"\\. S. 

Amain'. Forcibly, at once, (Saxon, 
n-nnegn.) 1-iet go amuin, at oDce : lower 1 
tuna.in ; strike amaxn, i.e., let fall at once, 
with a run. 

Amal'flan Code. A compilation of 
maritime laws, compiled in the eleventh 
century by the Amalfians. 

Atnaliv'aca. An American spirit, 
who had seven daughters, lie broke 
their legs to prevent their running away, 
and left them to people the loresta. ' 


Amalthro'a’B Horn. The cornu¬ 
copia or horn of plenty. The Infant 
Zeus was fed with goats’ milk by Am&l- 
tluea. one of the daughters of Melissous, 
king of Crete. Zeus, in gratitude, broke 
off one of the goat’s horns, and gave it 
Amaltbiea, promising that the possessor 
should always have in abundance every¬ 
thing desired. (See Alois.) 

Am an'da, the impersonation of love 
in Thomson’s “Spring,” is Miss Young, 
afterwards married to Admiral Camp¬ 
bell. 

Araan'ga. The Indian love-god. 

Am'arant. A cruel giant slain by 
Guy of Warwick.— 1,1 dug and Amarunt," 
Percy's Jlelujues. 

Am'arantb. Clement of Alexandria 

says — Aniarantux Jlos , syn/bolum est i»<- 
j tun talita tis. Tho word is from the 
Greek amuran'to* (everlasting!; so callod 
because its flowers never fade like other 
flowers, but retain to the las^ their deep 
blood-red colour. 

Immortal stnarsnl—a flower which onoe 
In I'arnd'ge, lUstliy the tnn> of life, 

Britan to ltloom. but soon, to< luiui’s offence, 

To be j vou removed, where ilrsi it j<rew, there 
ut* own 

And flowure nloft, short nut tho fount of life... . 
With 1 hone, that nt’\ or fade, the spirit* elect 
Bind their resphnideM b*cK* 

Mittr-n, “ Paradise Lest,” til, 

ArnaryHis. A pastoral sweetheart. 
Tho name is borrowed from the pastorals 
of Thooc'ritos and Virgil. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade.— lliten. 

Amaryn'thos. One of tho dogs of 
Actaxin. 

Ama'ti. A first-rate violin; pro¬ 
perly, one made by A ma'ti of Cremo'na. 
(6’ef'CiiiiMONA.) 

Am'azon. A horsewoman, a fight¬ 
ing or masculine woman. Tho word means 
without bieast, or rather, “deprived of a 
pap.” According to Grecian story, there 
was a nation of women iu Africa of a 
very warlike character. There were no 
men in the nation ; and if a boy was born, 
it was either killed or sent to his father, 
who lived in some neighbouring state. 
The girls had* their right breasts singed 
off, that they might the better draw the 
bow. 

Probably the fable is founded on a 
misconception of the Circassian word 
muea (the moon), the Amaions ol Ther- 
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modoon, in Asia Minor, being worshippers 
of tbe moon. 

A similar error was the origin of tho 
name “Amazons of the North. 1 ' Adam 
of Bremen mistook Quanerlnnd (ice-land) 
for Quinerlaud; and os Quiner means 
“woman,” bo peopled his “ Womanland” 
with a race of amazons. 

Am'?tson. In South Araorica, origi¬ 
nally called Mar'anon'. The Spaniards first 
called it Orvlla/na ; but after tho women 
joined their husbands in attacking tbe 
invaders, the Spaniards called the people 
Am'azons and the country Amazo'nia. 

Am'ber is said by some to be a con¬ 
cretion of birds’ tears.— Chambers. 

Around tUne shall glisten the loveliest umber 
That ever the sorrowing spa-bird hath wept. 

T. Moore, "Fun Womkippms:’ 

Amber, a repository. So called be¬ 
cause insects and small leaves are pro- 
served in amber. 

You may he disposed to preserve it in your amber. 

“ JNotea and Q’unti "—IF. Dmve. 

Ambera'bad. Amber-city, one of 
the towns of Jinnistan, or Fairy Land. 

Am'bes-as or A mex-acc. Two aces, 
the lowest throw in dice; figuratively, 
bad luck. 

I had mtlier he In this nhoioe than throw nines- 
noe for my life.—“AIT* Well,” Ac., ii. 3. 

Ambi-dexter properly means both 
hands right hands; a double dealer; a 
juror who takes money from both parties 
for bis verdict. 

Ambition, strictly speaking, means 
“the going from house to house” (Latin, 
amhitio, going about canvassing). In 
Rome it was customary', sometime before 
ah election came on, for the candidates 
to go round to tbe different dwellings to 
solicit votes, and those who did so were 
ambitious of office. 

Ambro'sia. The food of the gods 
(Greek, a brotos, not mortal); so called 
because it made them not mortal, i.e., it 
made them immortal. Anything de¬ 
licious to the taste or f ragrant in perfume 
is so called from the noth n that whatever 
is used by the celestials must be excel¬ 
lent. 

Ambro'sian Chant. The choral 
music introduced from the eastern to the 
western church by St. Ambrose, arch¬ 
bishop of Mil'an, In the fourth oentury. 


It was used till Gregory the Great char&®<l 
it for tbe Gregorian. 

Ambro'sian Library. A library in 
Mil'an, so called in compliment of St. 
Ambrose. |p 

Am'bry. A corruption of almonry, 
the niche cr recess cut in the wall, or (in 
)arge cathedrals and monasteries) that 
part of the cloisters where alms were 
deposited and out-door relief was distri¬ 
buted. Ambries are no^r used for hold¬ 
ing tho sacramental plate, consecrated 
oils, aud so on. (* See. Almonry.) 

AmbUBCa'de (Ssyl.) is the Italian 
imlntscu'ta (coucealed iu a wood). 

Amedieu (8syl.). “Friends of 
Goda religious body in tho Church of 
Rome, founded in 1400. They wore no 
breeches, but a grey cloak girded with a 
cord, aud were shod* with wooden shoes. 

Amelia. A model of conjugal affec¬ 
tion, in Fielding’s novel so called. It is 
said that the character is intended for 
his own wife. 

Amende honorable, in France, 
was a degrading punishment inflicted on 
traitors, parricides, ami sacrilegious jier. 
sons, who wero brought, into court with 
a rope round thoir neck, and made to 
beg pardou of God, tbe king, add tho 
court. Now, the public acknowledgment 
of the offenco is all that in required. 

Atnen'r.bes (3 syl!\. The Egyptian 
Ha'diis. The word means hidinff-ptaee. 

American Flag. The American 
Congress resolved (June 14, 1777), that 
tho ti >g of the United States should have 
thirteen stripes, alternately red and white, 
to represent the thirteen States of the 
Union, together with thirteen white stars, 
on a blue ground. General Washington’s 
escutcheon contained three bars and 
three stars, and, like the American stars, 
those of the General had only five points 
instead of Bix. A new star is now added 
for each new State, but the stripes re¬ 
main the same. 


American Peculiarities 


Natives or New England ... 

„ N.York a.irl Middle States 

t. Monthorn States. 

„ Western states . 


say Chum. < 
i. XrpecL 

,t Beckon. 


Ametb'ea. One of the horses of 
Pluto. (See Abasteb,) 
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JtW'ethyst. A aperies of rook orys. 
tal; 00 called from the ancient notion of 
its being an antidote to the effects of 
wine. (Greek, amethusho, to de-intoxi- 
cate.) ^ 

Ami'cus cu'riffi (Latin, a friend to 
the c mil). One in the court who informs 
the judge of some error he has detected. 

Ami'cus Plato, ted mat/in ami'ca Vcr'ilas 
(Plato I lore, but I love Truth more). A 
noble dictum attributed to Aristotle, but 
certainly a very free translation of a line 
in the “Nicomach'eon Ethics." 

Am'iel (8 syl.). A form of the namo 
Eliam [ft lend of Ood). In Dry don’s satire 
of “ Absalom and Achitophel,” it is do* 
signed for Mr. Seymour, speaker of the 
House of Commons. (2 Sam. xiali. 34.) 

Wlio can AmW* pruUn refuse ? 

Of ancient by birth, but nobler yet 

In bis own worth, and without title grant. 

The Snnhndrim hitijs tune as chief he ruled. 

Their reason guided, mill their passion cooled. 

Diydtn, “ Absalom and AchUoplid." 

Amiens (3 syl.). The Peace of Amiens, 
March 27,1802, a treaty signed by Joseph 
Bonaparte, the marouis of Curnwallis, 
Azara, and Schimmelpenninck, to sottle 
the disputed points between France, 
England, Spain, and Holland. It was 
dissolved in 1803. 

Ami'na. An orphan adopted by a 
miller, and beloved by Elvi'no, a rich 
farmer. The night before her espousals 
she is found in the l»pd of count Rodolpho, 
and is renounced By her betrothed hus¬ 
band The count explains to tho young 
farmer and his friends that Ami'na is 
innocent, and has wandered in her jdeep. 
"While bo is still talking, the orphan is 
seen getting out of the window of the 
mill, and walking in hor sleep along the 
edge of tho roof under which the mill¬ 
wheel is rapidly revolving. She erosses 
a cmzy bridge, and comes among the 
spectators, (n a few minutes she awakes, 
flies to Elvi'no, and is claimed by him as 
his beloved and innocent bride.— Belli'nis 
best opera , “ La SonnambulaP 

Amin'adab. A Quaker. The Scrip¬ 
ture flame has a double »», but in 
obi comedies, where the character repre¬ 
sents a Quaker, the name has generally 
only one. Obadiah is used, also, to sig¬ 
nify a Quaker, and Rachel a Quakeress; 

Ami'ne <2 syU A hard-hearted 
woman who led her three sisters about 


m m t eash of greyhounds.”— Arabian 
Nights. 

Am'iral or Ammiral. A Miltonic 
form of the word “ admiral.” (German, 
amiral ; Italian, ammraglw.) (See Ad¬ 
miral.) 

Amlet, Richard. The gamester in 
Vanbrugh’s drama called “The Con¬ 
federacy.” 

Am'mon. A Libyan deity similar to 
the Roman Jupiter ; so called from the 
Greek amnios (sand), because his temple 
was in tbe desert. 

Son of Jvpiter Ammon. Alexander the 
Great. His father, Philip, claimed to be 
n descendant of Hercules, and therefore 
of J upiter; and tbe son was saluted by 
the priests of the Libyan temple as son 
of Ammon. Hence was he called the 
son or descendant both of Jupiter and of 
Ammon. 

Am'monites (8 syl.). Fossil molluscs; 
so called because they resemble th*» horn 
upon the anciunt statues of Jupiter 
Ammon. (See above.) 

A'mon’s Bon (in 1 * Orlando Furioao") 
is Rinaldo. He was the eldest son of 
Amen or Aymon, marquis d'Eate, and 
nc-pltew of Charlemagne. 

Am'oret, brought up by Venus in the 
courts of love. She is tne type of female 
loveliness—young, handsome, gay, witty, 
and good ; soft as a rose, sweet as a 
violet, chaste as a lily, gentle as a dove, 
loving everybody and by all beloved. 
She is no Diana to make “gods and men 
fear her stem frownno Minerva to 
“ freeze hor foes into congealed stone ■ 
with rigid looks of chaste austerity;" 
but a living, breathing virgin, with a 
warm heart, and beaming eye, and pas¬ 
sions strong, and all that man can wish 
and woman want. She becomes the 
loviug, tender wifo of Sir Scu'damope. 
Tim'ias tiuda her in the arms of Corflambo 
(sensual passion) ; oombats tbe monster 
unsuccessfully, but wounds the lady.— 
Spenser, “ Fairy Queen,” book iii. 

Amorous, The. Philippe I. of 
France; so oollod because he divorced 
his wife Berthe to e-pouse Bertrade, who 
was already married to Fouiques, combe 
d'Anjou. (1061-1108.) 
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Amour propre. One’s self-love, 
vanity, or opinion of what is clue to self. 
To make an appeal to one's amour propre, 
is to put a person on his metal. To 
wound one's amour propre, ta to gall his 
good opinion of himself—to wound his 
vanity. 

Ampa'ro do Pobres. A hook ex- 



Amphictyon'ic Council. A 

council of confederate Greeks from 
twelve of their tribes, each of which had 
two deputies. The council met twice a 
year—in the spring at Delphi, and in the 
autumn at Themiop'ylre. According to 
fable, itwas so called from Amphic'tyon, 
sou of Deuca'lion, its supposed founder. 
(Greek, amphictiones, dwellers round 
about.) 

Amphi'on is said to have built 
Thebes bv tbo music of his lute, which 
was so melodious that the stones danced 
into walls and houses of their own ac¬ 
cord. 

Ampfcitri'te (either 3 or 4 syl.). The 
sea. In classic mythology, the wife ot 
Neptune (Greek, am phi-trim, to boro all 
round); so called from tho notion that 
the sea encompasses the earth like a 
ditch. 

Ilia w»rj chariot, sought tlip buwnrs 
Of Amjpltitrite aud her binding nymphs. 

Thornton, “ Hummer." 

Arnphit'ryon. Le vlritable Amphi¬ 
tryon est VAmphitryon oH ton dine (Mo- 
liere). That is, the person who provides 
the feast (whether master of the house or 
not) is the real host. The tale is that 
Jupiter assumed the likeness of Am- 
phit'ryou, and gave a banquet; but 
Amphitryon himself came home, and 
claimed the honour of being the master 
of the house. As far as the servants 
and guests were concerned, the dispute 
was soon decided—“ he who gave the 
feast was to them the host.” 

Amphiys'ian PropbeteBB (Am- 
phrysia Vat&s). The Cumucan sibyl; so 
called from Amphrys'os, a river of 
Tbessuly, on the banks of which Apollo 
fed the herds of Admens; consequently 
Amphrys'iau means Apollo'nian. 

Axoram’s Sou. Moses. (Exod.vi.20.) 


L 
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Of Amrtuu's son, in &ypt’* ei 
Waved round tho coast.—“i»ai 


Amri, in the satire of “ AbBalom'end 
Achitophel,” by Dryden and Tate, is 
designed for Sir Heneage Finch, earl of 
Winchelsea and lord chancellor. 


Our list of nobles next let Amri grace, _ 

Whose merits claimed the Abethdln's {Lord Chan¬ 
cellor'a) high place— 

To whom the double blessing does belong. 

With Moses’ inspiration, Aaron’a tongue. 

Pt it. 


Amri'ta. Tho elixir of immortality, 
made by churning tho milk-sea (Hindu 
mythology). Sir Win. JoneR speaks of an 
apple so called, because it bestows im¬ 
mortality on those who partake of it. 
The word means immortal , 


Amsanc'tUB. A lake in Italy, in the 
territory of Hirpi'man, said to lead down 
to the infernal regions. Tho word means 
sacred water. 


Amuck'. To run amuck. To talk or 
write on a subject of which you are 
wholly ignorant; to run foul of. The 
Malays, under the influence of opium, 
become so excited, that they some¬ 
times rush forth with daggers, yelling 
“ Amuck.> amncl:!" (Kill! kill!), and fall 
foul of any one they chance to meet. 

Satire's my weapon, but I'm too discreet 

To run amuck and tilt at all l meet,— Pops. 

Am'ulet. Something worn round 
the neck as a charm. (Arabic, hamulet, 
that which is suspended.) 

Tho early Christians used to wear 
amulets called Icthus (fish); the word is 
composed of the initial letters of le'sos 
Christos THooa uios 8ot6r (Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, our Saviour), (tke 
Notamca.) 

A muD'deville. Lady Adeline Amun- 
derilfe, a lady who “ Intel a twilight tinge 
of bluo,” could make epigrams, give 
delightful soirdes, and was fond of making 
matches.— Byron, “ Don Jnan," xv., xvi. 

Amyclsa'an Bilenoe. More silent 
than Amye'la. The inhabitants of 
Amyclrn were so often alarmed by false 
rumours of the approach of the Spartans, 
that they made a decree no one siioula 
ever again mention the subject. When 
the Spartans actually came against the 
town, no one durst mention it, and the 
town was taken. 

The Amyettean Brothers. Castor and 
Pollux, who were born at Amyolie. 

A'mys and Amyi'ion. The Pyl'ades 
and Ores't£s of feudal eWy.— JSitis's 
“ (Specimens 
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Anabaptists. A nickname of the 
Baptist Dissenters; so called because, 
in the first instances, tboy had been 
baptised in infancy, and were again 
baptised on a confession of faith in adult 
age. The word means the twice-bapkmd. 

An achar'sis. Anachard* among the 
Scythian*. A wise man amongst fools ; 
“Good out of Nazareth;” “A Sir Sid¬ 
ney Smith on Salisbury Plaiu.” The 
opposito proverb is “Saul amongst the 
Prophets, i.e., a fool amongst wise men. 
Anacharsis was a Scythian by birth, and 
the Scythians were proverbial for tbeir 
uncultivated state and groat ignorance. 

Anacharsis Clouts. Baron Jean Baptiste 
Clootz, a Prussian by birth, but brought 
up in Paris, where he adopted the Re¬ 
volutionary principles, and called him¬ 
self The Orator of the Human Jlact. (1755- 
1794.) 

Anncleth'ra. The stone on which 
Ceres rested after searching in vain for 
her daughter. It was kept as a sacred 
deposit in the Prytane'um of Athens. 

Anac'reon. A Greek poet, who 
wrote chiefly in praise of love and wine. 
(b.o. 563-478.) 

Anacreon of the Twelfth Century. Waiter 
Mapes, also called “ The Jovial Toper.” 
(1150-1196.) His best-known piece is 
the famous drinking-song, “Meuro est 

ropos'itum in tabor'na mo'ri,” translated 

y Leigh Hunt. 

Anacreon Moore. Thomas Moore, who 
not only translated Anacreon into Eng¬ 
lish, but also wrote o-igiual poems in 
the same style. (1779-1652.) 

Anacreon of the Guillotine. Bertrand 
Barfere do Yieuz&c, president of the 
National Convention ; so called from the 
flowery language and convivial jests 
made by him towards his miserable 
{victims. (1755-1841). 

Anacreon of the Temple. Guillaume 
"Arafrye, abbe de Chaulieu; the “ Tom 
Moore” of France. (1689-1720.) 

Tint French Anacreon , Pontus de 
Thllird, one of the Pleiad poets. (1521- 
1605.) 

The 'Persian Anacreon. Mohammed 
Haflz. (Fourteenth oentury.) 

The Sicilian A naeveuu. Giovanni Meli. 
(1740-1815.) 

Anacreon of Painters. Francesco 
Alba'no, a famous painter of lovely 
females. (1578-1660.) 


Anacreon'tic. In imitation of 
Anac'reon {q.v.). 

Anaeh'roniam. An event placed at 
a wrong date; as if one were to talk of 
Magna Charta as existing in the reign of 
William the Conqueror. (Greek, ana 
chronos, out of time.) 

Anag'nostes (Greek). A domestic 
servant employed by the wealthy Homans 
to read to them at meals. Charlemagne 
had his reader; and the monk's were road 
to at meals. (Greek, anaginosko, to read.) 

Allah, a tender-hearted, pious, meek, 
and loving creature, granddaughter of 
Cain, and sister of Aholiba'mah. Japeth 
loved her, but she had set her heart on 
the seraph Aza'zicl, who carried her off 
to some other planet when the flood 
came.-— Byron, “ Hearen and Earth.*' 

Ana'oa. The pine-apple (the Bra¬ 
zilian ananas). In Ethiopian „hiero¬ 
glyphics, says A. Tuder, it is the symbol 
of “knowledge." 

WltnenN thou, best An&na! thou the pride 

Of vegetable Ufe.—Thomson, “ Summer." 

Anath'ema. A denunciation or 
curse. The word is Greek, and means 
to place, or set up, in allusion to the 
mythological custom of hanging in the 
temple of a patron god something devoted 
to him. Thus Gordius hung up his yoke 
and beam; the shipwrecked hung up their 
wet clothes; workmen retired from busi¬ 
ness hung, up their tools, &c. Honce to 
set apart; and in the Roman Catholic 
Church, to set apart- from the Church as 
under a curse. 

Anat'omv. He was like an anatomy — 
i.e., a mere skeleton, very thin, like one 
whose flesh hod been anatomised or out 
off. Shakespeare uses atomy as a syno¬ 
nym. ThuB tbe hostess Quickly says to 
the lieadte: “Thou atomy, thou!” and 
Hall Tear sheet caps the phrase with, 
“Com®, you thin thing; come, you 
rascal.”— 2 Hen. 1 V. t v. 4. 

An&xar'ete, of Sal'amis, was changed 
into stone for despising the loye of Iphu, 
who hung himself.—Ow'd. 

An&X&r'te. A knight whose adven¬ 
tures and exploits form a supplemental 
part of the Spanish romance Called 
“ Am'adis of uaul.” This part was 
added by Feliciano de Silva. 
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AttCffi'os. Helmsman of the Ship 
Ar«jro, after the death of Ti'phys. He was 
tola by a seer that be would never live to 
taste the wine of his vineyards. When 
a bottle made from his own grapes was 
set before him, he sent for the seer to 
laugh at his prognostications; but the 
seer made answer, “ There’s many a slip 
•’twixt the cup and the lip.” At this 
instant a messenger came in, and told 
Ancseos that a wild boar was laying bis 
vineyard wnste, whereupon- he set down 
his cup, » ent out against the boar, and 
wag killed in the encounter. 

A&caTites. Inhabitants of parts of 
Berkshire and Wiltshire, referred to by 
Ctosar in his “ Commentaries.” 

An'ohor. That was my sheet anchor— 
i.e., my best hope, my last refuge. The 
sheet anchor is the largest anchor of a 
ship, which, in stress of weather, is the 
sailor’s chief dependence. The word 
sheet it a corruption of the word shote 
(thrown oat), meaning the anchor 
“ thrown out” in foul weather. The 
Greeks and Romans said, “ my sacral 
anchor,” referring to the sheet anchor, 
which was always dedicated to Borne god. 

The anchor is apeek —that is, the cable 
of the anchor is so tight that the ship is 
drawn completely over it. (See Bower 
Sheet.) 

Ancient. A corruption of ensign. 

My whole charge constats of ancients, corporals, 
lieutenants, gou Mamon of companies. . . . .— 
jjhatmpeure, JSwwjr IV.," iv. 8. 

Ancient Mariner. Having shot 
an albatross, he and his companions 
were suhjocted to fearful penalties. On 
repentance he was forgiven, and on 
reaching land told his story to a hermit. 
At timeB, however, distress of mind 
drove him from land to land, - and 
wherever he abode he told his tale of 
woe, to warn from cruelty and petyuado 
men to love God’s creatures.— Voleridge. 

Ancient Regime. An antiquated 
system of government. This phrase, 
in the French Revolution, meant the 
monarchical form of government, or the 
system of government, with all its evils, 
which existed prior to that great change. 

Aneile (3syl.). The Palladium of 
Rome. It was the sacred buckler which 
Numa said fell from heaven. To prevent 
its being stolen, be caesed eleven ethers 


to be made precisely like it, and confided 
them to twelve priests called Sabi, who 
bore them in procession through tho city 
every year at the beginning of March. 

And. The sign *&,’ called Andets, 
Ampers, or Amprus, ahli. A corrup¬ 

tion of X Y Z, and “3t as and”— i.r., 
for the word “and.” And-as “And.” 

Another derivation is this: it is said 
that the aucient hornbooks used to 
place after the alphabet “ &c. (et cetera 1, 
and & (perse) and;’* the last being called 
*And-per-see And,’ contracted into 
‘ An’pers And.’ 

The martyr Bradford, says Lord 
Russell, was “A per se A” with them, 
“ to their comfort,” kc.—t.e., stood aiono 
in their defence. 

And'rea Ferra'ra. A sword. So 
called from a famous sword-maker of the 
name. 

Andrew, St. The symbol of this 
apostle L a X, in allusion to tho cross, 
made in an X shape, to which he was 
bound in l’ntne. U.D. 70.) (See St. 
Rule.) 

A Merry Andrew. A buffoon or clown. 
(See Merry.) 

St. Antirew's Cross is represented in 
the form of an X (white on a blue field). 
The cross, however, on which the 
apostle suffored was of the ordinary 
shape, if we may believe tbe relic in the 
convent of St Victor, near Marseilles. 
The error rose from the wav in which 
that cross is .exhibited, resting on tho 
end of the cross-beam and point of the 
foot. 

According to J. Leslie (“ History of 
Scotland”), this sort of cross appeared 
in the heavens to Achaius, king of the 
Scots, and Hungus, king of the Piets, 
the night before their engagement with 
Athelstane As they were tho victors, 
they went barefoot to the kirk of St. 
Androw, and vowed to adopt his cross as 
their national emblem. (See Co.nstaK- 
tink's Cross.) 

Andrews. A Joseph Andrews. A 
man too good to be tempted to what is 
wrong, whether in love or money. Though 
decidedly “soft,” Joseph is brave and 
ingenuous. Fielding’s novel so oalled. 

Android (properly pronounced An*- 
dro-id, but more generally An'droid). 
An automaton figure of a human being. 
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fGflsek, andros-eidot, a man’s likeness.) 
One of the most famous of these machines 
is that by M. Vaucanson, called thetiute- 
player. The chess-player by Kempil is 
also celebrated. (<See Automaton.) 

Androni'ca (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
One of Logistilla’s handmaids, famous 
for her beauty. She was sent with 
Bophros'ynU to conduct Astolpho from 
India to Arabia. 

Ansel. Half a sovereign in gold ; so 
c«iiled diecause, at ono time, it bore the 
figure of tho archangel Michael slaying 
the dragon. 

Angel. To inrite like nn wind (French). 
The angel referred to was Angel Vergo'- 
cios, a Greek of the fifteenth century, 
noted for his caligrapliy. 

Angel (a guhlir-kome sign), in comp i- 
ment to Richard II., who placed an 
augel above his sh'eld, holding it up in 
bis hands. 

Angels, say the Arabs, were created 
from' pure, bright gems; the gonii, of 
jhe; and man, of clay. 

Angels, according to Dionysius the 
Areop'a^Lte, were divided into nine or¬ 
ders s— 

(l) Soraphlm, and (i) Cherubim, i» tho Aral circle. 

('<) Thrones, and 14) Dominions, in the oocomi 
circle. 

(5) Virtuos, (0) Powers. (7) Principalities, ($) Arch¬ 
angels, and (9) Angels, the third elroiO. 

In heaven above. 

The effulgent bands iu triple rirolee move. 

“ Jerusalem IMAtsral," xl. 18. 

AngeJs. The seven holy angels are- 
Micbael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriph'iel, 
Zacba'rlol, Samuel, and An'ael. The first 
three the Scripture, including the Apo¬ 
crypha, affords. 

A'ayel-beast. A favourite round game of 
cards, which enabled gentlemen to let 
the ladies win small stakes. Five cords 
are dealt to each player, and three heaps 
formed— one for the king, ono for play, 
and the third for Tri'olet. The name of 
the Rune was la bite (beast) Angel was 
the stake. Thus we say, Shilling-whist. 


seundo per medium, f" (If an angel passes 
from one point to another, does he pass 
over the intervening space ?) The Doctor 
says ’No. 

Angelic Hymn. The hvmn begin¬ 
ning with “Glory be to God on high,” 
Ac.; so called because tho former part of 
it was sung by the angel host that 
appeared to the shepherds of Bethlehem. 

Anfferica* Daughter of Gal'aphron, 
king of Cathay, the capital of which was 
Albrac'ca. Orlando greatly loved her, 
but she married Modo'ro, a young Moor, 
and returned to India, where Medc/ro 
succeeded to the crown in right of his 
wife.— Orlando Furioso. 

Angel'ical Stone. The specu¬ 
lum of I)r. Dee. He asserted that it 
was given him by the angels Raphael 
and Gabriel. It passed into the posses¬ 
sion of the earl of Peterborough, thence 
to lady Betty Germaine, by whom it 
was given to the duke of Argvle, whose 
Ron presented it to Horace Walpole. It 
was sold in 1842, at the dispersion of the 
curiosities of Strawberry Hill. 

ABgeVicd. Certain herbties of the 
second century, who advocated tho wor¬ 
ship of angels. 

An'g elites (3 syl.). A branch of the 
Sabellian heretics; so called from Au- 
gel'ius, in Alexandria, where they used 
to meet. , 

An'gelo. (See Michael. ) 

An'gelas, The. A prayer to tbc 
■Virgin, instituted by Urban II. It 
begins with the words An'>/dus thnsfini 
aunt Writ Mari'ir (tho angel of the Lord 
announced to Mary); then follows the 
salutation of Gabriel— Av# Maria, kc. 
(Hail) Mary, &c.). The prayer contains 
three verses, and each verse ends with 
the salutation, At# 

The prayer is recited three times a 
day, at the sound of a bell called the 
AngSlus. 


This 

though 

Quids* 



Angnl'io Doctor. Thomas Aqui'naa 
was so called, because ho discussed the 
knotty point of “how manyrmgels can 
dance on the point of a needle,” or, more 
strlptty speak lug, “ Utruni An'gelus postit 
wumtfri Us extre ma ad extra 1 imm non tran- 


Swwtly over Min village the bell or tho luigoiuB 
Bounded.-Lmm/WIuw, " JimuothHC.” 

Anger. Athenodo'rus. the Stoic, told 
Augustus the best w#y to restrain unruly 
anger, was to repeat the alphabet before 
giving way to it. (See Dandkk.) 


Tho sacred line ho did but duoo repeat, 

And Mid tho storm, Bird cooled tho ragraft heat. 

TtcteO, "ihe Hurn Book.’ 1 
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Angioii'na (4 syl.). The younir wife 
of Mari'no Falie'ro, the doge. She woe 
the daughter of Loreda'no.— Byron, 
** Manno Fahero” 

Anglant'e’a Lord— i.e., Orlando, 
who was lord of Anglant and knight of 
Brava. 

Atl'gle. A dead angle. A term in 
fortification applied to tbo plot of oarth 
before an angle m a wall which can 
neither bo seen nor defended from the 
parapot. 

To angle with a silver hook — i.e., to buy 
fish at market. 

An'gling. The father of angling. 
Izaak Walton. (1593’1683.) 

Angry, The. Christian II. of Den¬ 
mark, Norway, and Sweden was so 
called, on account of his ungovernable 
temper. (1518-1559.) 

Angnar'aguen (4 syl.). The planet 
Mars. ( Indian myth.) 

Angular. Cross-grained; of a patchy 
temper; one full of angles, whoso temper 
is not Btnooth. 

Angnrva'del. Frithiof’s sword, 
inscribed with Bunic letters, which biased 
in time of war, but gleamed with a dim 
light in time of peace. 

An'ima Mundi (the soul of the world), 
with the oldest of the ancient philo¬ 
sophers, meant " the source of life ; ” 
with Plato, it meant "the animating 
principle of matter,” inferior to pure 
spirit; with the Stoics, it meant "the 
whole vital force of the universe.” 

Animals. Animals sacred to special 
deities. To Apollo, the wolf, the griffon , 
And the e row; to Bacchus, the dragon 
sad the tiger; to Diana, the stag; to 
Esculapios, the serpent; to Hercules, the 
deer; to Isis, the heifer ; to Jupiter, the 
estjjte ; to Juno, the peacock and the lamb; 
to tho Large, the dog; to Mars, the horse 
and the vulture; to Mercury, the cock; 
to Minorvajt the owl; to Neptune, the 
bull; to Tethys. the halcyon; to Venus, 
the dove, the swan, and the sparrow ; to 
Vulcan, the lion, &c. 

Animal* symbolical. The ant, fruga¬ 
lity and prevision; ape, uncfranness; ass, 
stupidity ; B&ntum cook, pluckinm, prig- 
gu/uiess; bat (blind as a l»at); bear, 
ill-temper, uncouthness; bee, industry;. 
beetle (blind as a beetle) j bull, straight¬ 


forwardness ; bull-dog, pertinacity; fcdt- 
terfly, sportiveness, living in pleasure; oat, 
slyness, demit; oalf, lumpishness; cicada, 
gift of poetry ; cook, vigilance, overbearing 
insolence; crow, longevity; crocodile, 
hypocrisy; cuckoo, cuckoldom; dog, 
fidelity, dirty habits; dove, innocence, 
harnilessnpss; duck (French, canard ); 
eagle, majesty, inspiration ; elephant, 
sagacity, ponderosity; fly, feebleness, i»- 
sign ificance ; fox, cunning, artifice ; frog 
and toad, inspiration; goat, lascivious¬ 
ness; goose, conceit, folly ; gull, gullibi¬ 
lity; grasshopper, old age.; hare, timidity; 
hawk, penetration ; hen, maternal cure ; 
horse, speed, grace ; jackdaw, vain assump¬ 
tion, empty conceit; jay, senseless chatter ; 
kitten, playfulness: lamb, innocence, sacri¬ 
fice; lark, cheerful ness; lion, noble courage; 
ljnx, suspicions vigilance; magpie, gar¬ 
rulity; mole, obtvscmxs : monkey, tricks; 
mule, obstinacy; nightingale, forlornness ; 
ostrich, stupidity ; ox, patience, strength-; 
owl, wisdom ; pnrrot, mocking verbosity ; 
peacock, pride; pigeon, cowardice I pigeon- 
livored); pig, obstinacy, dirtiness ; puppy, 
empty-headed conceit ; rabbit, timidity; 
raven, ill luck; robin red-broast, confiding 
trust.; serpent, wisdom ; sheep, silliness, 
timidity ; sparrow, litigiousness; spider, 
wiliness; Btag, cuckoldom ; swallow, a 
sunshine friend.; swan, grace; swine, 
filthiness, (freed; tiger, ferocity ; tortoise, 
chastity; turkey-cock, official insolence; 
turtle-dove, conjugal fidelity; vulture, 
rapine; wolf, cruelty. 

The cry of animals. Apos gibber; asses 
bray; bees hum; beetles drone; boars growl; 
bitterns boom ; blackbirds whistle; black¬ 
caps—we speak of the “chick-chick” of 
the black-cap; bulls bellow; canaries sing 
or quaver; cats mete, purr, swear, and 
caterwaul; calves bleat and blear; ohaf- 
finchosc/arp or pink; chickens pip; ci- 
cad ve xing; cocks crow; cows moo or low; 
crows caw; cuckoos cry cuckoo; dogs bark, 
bay, howl, and yelp; doves coo; ducks 
quack; eagles scream.; falcons chtml; flies 
buzz; foxes bark and yelp; frogs croak; 
geese cackle and hiss; goldfinch—we speak 
of the “ merry twinkle ” of the female; 
grasshoppers chirp; grouse—we speak of 
the " drummingof the grouse; guinea- 
. fowls ciy “come back/’guinea-pigmtqueak ; 
hares squeak; hawks scream ; hens carkle. 
add cluck; horses neigh and whinny; 
hyenas laugh; jays chatter; kittens mew; 
lambs baa and bleat; larks sing; linnets 
chuckle in their call; lions roar ; magpies 


animosity. 


ANTS. 
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chtmer; mice squeak and squeal; monkeys . 
chatter and gibber; nightingales pipe and 1 
warble—ure also speak of its “jug-jug;" j 
owls hoot and screech ; oxen low and bellow ; i 
parrots talk ; peacocks scream ; pee-wits j 
ary pee-wit; pigeons coo; pigs grunt, squeak, ' 
and squeal ; ravens croak; red-starts ' 
whistle; rooks caw; screech-owls screech or 
shriek ; sheep baa or bleat ; snakes hiss ; 
sparrows chirp or yelp ; swallows ticittn •; 
swans cry • - wo also speak of the “borubi- 
lation" of the swan; thrushes whistle ; 
tigor a growl; tits—we speak of the “twit- 
twit ” of the bottle-tit ; turkey-cocks 
gobble; vulturos scream; white-throats 
chirr ; wolves howl. {See PARADISE.) ! 

Animosity means animation, spirit, \ 

as the fire of a horse, called in Latin equi , 

aniviox'itai s. Its exclusive use in a bad*! 

sense shows that hate stirs the blood , 

more than amiablo emotions. ■ 

■ 1 

Anna, Donna. A lady beloved by 
Don Otta'vio, but seduced by Don Gio- | 
vanni, who also killed *her father, the i 
“ Commandant of the City," in a duel.— 
Mozart's opera of “ Don Giovanni.” 

An'nabel, in Dryden’s satire of , 
“ Absalom .and Aqjntophel," is designed 
for the duchess of Monmouth. Her 
maidon name and title were Anne Scott, ' 
countess of BuccleucJi, the richest heiress 
in Europe. The fluke was faithless to 1 
her, and §fter his death, the widow, still j 
handsome, married again. 

An'natee (2 syl.), Tho claim of the 
pope to a year's income of any living or ' 
ecclesiastical office, at tho death of a 
bishop or incumbent. This is called the I 
“first-fruits.” -(Latin, annus, a year.) i 

Anne. Sister Anne. Sister of \ 
Fat'ima, the seventh and last of Blue- ; 
beard’s wives. When Fatima was ! 
doomed to doath, sister Anne ascended 
the watch-tower to look out for tho ap- 
proach of her brothers, who were ex- * 
pooled, and Fatima called out every i 
minute in agony, “Sister Anne, Sister 1 
Anne, do you see anybody coming? ”— 
Jt/uebeard. 

Annunciation. Day of the A «.» un- 
ciation .» Tlie 25 th of March, also called 
Lady Day, on whioh the angel an¬ 
nounced to tho Virgin Mary that she 
would be the mother of the Messiah. 

Annus MlrsVilis. The year of 
wonders, 1666, memorable for the great 


fire of London and the successes of our 
arms over the Dutch. Dcyden has 
written a poem with thiB title, in which 
he describes both these events. 


Anomoe'ans or Unionists. A sect in 
the fourth century which maintained that 
the essence of the Son is wholly unlike 
that of the Father. (Greek, an'omos , 
unlike.) 

Anon is the Anglo-Saxon onon or 
mane (by and by, immediately), some¬ 
times written anone. 


Tliny knewye Uym in brvkynR of hrede, ul 
omme lie vanysto aware fro hem.— MS. lnwota, 
A I. 17. 

Spek the Hon . . . 

> To the fox nnon<> hi* willn. 

Wni/htn " Political Songs.” 

Anon-rightes. Right quickly. 


lie lm<l in town live hundred knigMe*, 
lie hem of (off) sent atum-r shies. 


Anon'yma. A lady of the demi¬ 
monde, called by the Times “a pretty 
horse-breaker,” because ihe first Ano¬ 
nyms was a famous equestrian. 

The word means without a name, 
or with a name unknown, ladies of this 
class being unrecognised in society. They 
are also called Incop'nita (unrecognised). 
Miss Berry called this class of ladies la 
mau raise compagnie. 

Ansa'rian. The Moslems of Medi'na 
were called Ansarians (auxiliaries) by 
Mahomet, beoause they received him and 
took his part when he was driven from 
house and home by the Koreishites 
(A'ore-ish'-itet).- 

An'swer. To answer the bell is to go 
and see what it was rung for. 

To answer thedo»r is to go and open it, 
when a knock or ring has been given. 

In both these instances the word is 
“answering to a summons." To swear 
means literally 1 ‘ toaffirm something,”and 
to an-swear is to “ say something by way 
of rejoinder; but figuratively both ^e 
“swer” and the “an-swer" may be made 
without words, (alee Swear.) 


AntS. “ Go tg the ant , thou sluggard... 
which providttJi her meat in the summer 
(Prov. vi. 6—8,; and xxx. 26.) Hie 
notion that ants in general gather food 
in harvest for a winter’s store is quite an 
error: in the first place, they do not live 
on grain, but chiefly or. animal food; and, 
in the next place, they are torpid in 
winter, and do not require food. Colonel 
Sykes, however. Bays there is in Poeaah 
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a grain-feeding species, "which stores up 
tnillet-seed ; but certainly our antB have 
no olaim to the following stanza:— 

Who taught the little ant the way 
Its narrow hole to boro, > 

And labour all the summer day 
To gather winter store P 

Jane Taylor. 

A*t» never sleep. Emerson mentions 
this as “a recently-observed fact.”— 
“ Nature,” ch. iv. 

AntSB'cs, in Greek mythology, was a 
gigantic wrestler, whose strength was in¬ 
vincible bo long as he touched the earth ; 
and every time he was lifted from it, whs 
renewed by touching it again. (See 
Male'GaRJ 

Ah once Antmos, on the Libyan strand, 

More fierce recovered when ho reached the sand. 

Houle's “ Ariosto.” hook iv. 

It was Hercules who succeeded in killing 
this charmed giant. He 

Lifts proud Antasos from his mother’s plains, 

And with strong grasp the struggling giant 

strains; 

Back falls his panting head and clammy hair, 
Writhe his weak limbs and flits liia life m air. 

Darwin, "Economy of Vegetation." 

Antecedents. I know nothing of his 
antecedents— his pioyioufc life, character, 
or conduct. {Latin, ante-cedens, ’fore- 
goings on.) 

Antedilu'vian. Before tho Deluge, 
meaning the Scripture Deluge; but the 
word is used sometimes in geology for 
ante-Adamite (before Adam was created). 

Anthi'a. The lady-love of Abroc'- 
omas in Xenophon’s romance, called 
“ Ephesi'aca.” Shakespeare has bor¬ 
rowed from this Greek novel the leading 
incident’s of his “Romeo and Juliet,” 
especially that of the potion and mock 
entombment. N.B. This is not the 
historian, but a Xenophon who lived in 
the fourth Christian era. 

Anthpny. Si. Antlumy's Cross. T 

«Wr. 

Anthony. St. Patton saint of swine¬ 
herds, because he always lived in woods 
and forests. ( See Pig.) * 

Anthony Absolute, Sir. A testy, dog¬ 
matical, but kind-hearted gentleman in 
Sheridan's “Rivals.” 

St. Anthony's Fire. Krysip'elas is so 
called from the tradition that those who 
sought the intercession of St. Anthony 
recovered from the pestilential erysipelas 
called the sacred fire. Which proVea ex¬ 
tremely fatal in 1089. 


An Anthony Pig. A pet pig, fthe 
smallest of the whole litter. St. An¬ 
thony was originally a swineherd, and, 
therefore, the patron saint of pigs. 

An t h.ropos'opu 8. The nickname of 
Dr. Vaughan, reotor of St. Bride’s, in 
Bedfordshire; so called from his “An* 
throposoph'ia Teomag'ica," to show the 
condition of man after death. 

Anti-Christ or the Man of Sin, 
expected by some to precede the second 
coming of Christ. St. John so calls 
every one who denies the incarnation of 
the eternal Son of God. 

An ti-E r as'tian Party. Those who 
wish the church to have the power of 

S unishing ecclesiastical offenders. ' (See 
RABTIAN.) 

Anti-pope is a pope elected by a 
king in opposition to tho pope elected by 
the cardinals; or one' who usurps the 
popedom in opposition to the rightful 
pope. Geddes gives a list of twenty-four 
anti-popes, three of whom were deposed 
by the council of Constance. 

Antig'one. The Modern A ntigone. . 
Marie Thdrfese Charlotte duchesse d’An- 
goulAme, daughter of Louis XVI.; so 
called for her attachment to Louis X VIII., 
whose companion she was. (1773-1851.) * 

An'timony. Said to be derived from 
the Greek CLntim<m'adu>s (bad fgr monks). 

It is said that Valentine once gave some 
of this mineral to his convent pigs, who 
thrived upon it, and became very fat. 
He next tried it on the monks, who died 
from its effects; so Valentine said, “tho’ 
good for pigs, it was bad f<>r monks.” 
This fable is given by Furetifero. The 
more probablo derivation in anti-mono* 
(averse to be alone), so called because it 
is never found except in combination 
with sulphur or some other substance. 

An tin o' id ian (Greek anti-mmos, 
exempt from the law). One who believes 
that Christians are not bound to observe 
the “ law of God," but “ may continue in 
sin that grace may abound.” The term 
was first applied to John Agricola by 
Martin Luther. 

Antin'oua (4 syl.). A model of manly 
beauty. He whs the page of Hadrian, 
the Roman Emperor. 

The polished grace of Antineus.—Daily Tdeonyk. 
Antip'&thy. Aocordlng to tradition, 
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wAves have a mortal antipathy to scilla- 
roots; geese to the soil of Whitby; oats 
to dugs; witches to running water. {See 
Cat, Pxu.) 

Antis'thenSs. Founder of the Cynic 
School in Athens. Ho wore a ragged 
cloak, and carried a wallet and staff like 
a beggar. Soc'ratiis wittily said he could 
“ sec rank pride peering through the holes 
of Autis'thcniis’ rags.” 

An ton i'n n s. The Wall of A ntoniae. 
A turf entrenchment raised by the Ro¬ 
mans from Douglass Castle, ou the (. lyde, 
to Caer Ridden Kirk, near the Fnth of 
Forth, under the direction of Lollius 
Urb'icus, legate of Antoni'nus Pius, 
a.d. 140. 

An'tony. (See Anthony.) 

Antrus'tions. The vassals of the 
Frankish kings, who held land in (runt. 
These lands wore subsequently heredi¬ 
tary. 

AntPbis. In Egyptian mythology, 
similar to the liorrnes of Greece, whose 
office it was to take the souls of the dead 
before the judge of the infernal regions. 
Ami'lus is represented with a human 
head and a dog’s body. 

Any-how; i. e., in an irregular 
manner. “ He did it any-lmw,” in a 
careless, slovenly manner. “ Ho went 
on any-how,” in a wild, reckless manner. 
Any-how, you must mauaye 1 1 for me; by 
hook or crook ; at all events. 

Aon'ian. Poetical, pertaining to the 
Muses. The Muses, according to Grecian 
mythology, dwelt in AOn'ia, that part of 
lioeo'tia which contains Mount Hoi icon 
and the Muses’ Fountain, Thomson calk 
the fraternity of poets 

The A on I an hive 

'Who pralii&l arc, and starve rlvlit merrily. 

“ Cuttle oj Indolence " it. 

Ape. The buffoon, ape, in Dryden’s 
poem called “The Hind and the Pan¬ 
ther,” means the Free-thinkers. 

Next her (the bear) tlw buffoon apo, as atheists 

uso. 

Mimicked all sects, and had his own to choose. 

It. 1. 

He keeps them, like an ape, in the corner 
of hi* jaw j first mouthed, to be last steal- ' 
lowed (“ Hatalet ”‘iv. 2). Hanrner says — 
Monkeys in eating throw into a pouch 
on the side of their jaw that part of their 
food which they take up first, and there 
keep it till they have finished eating. 


To put an ape into your hood {or) cap— 
i. e., to make a fool of you. Apes were 
formerly carried on the shoulders of 
fools and simpletons. 

To soy an ape’s paternoster, is to chatter 
with frignt or cold, like an ape. 

Apelles. A famous Grecian painter, 
contemporary with Alexander the Great. 

Tin*re rouirtier forms embroidered rose to view 

Than e’er Apelles’ wondrous nonoil drew. 

“ Orlando Furiot o." bk. xxnr. 

Ap'eman'tus. A churlish philoso¬ 
pher, in Shakespeare's ** limon of 
Athens.” 

Tin* oymoKm of Alternant ns ooT)*rnstod with the 
real lmtiauihropy of Tunou.-tfir Walter dealt. 

A-per-se. An A 1 ; a person or 
thing of unusual merit. “ A ” all alone, 
with no one who cun follow, nemo proxi¬ 
mo* aut seeundus. 

Loudon, thou art of towns* A-per JfS. Lanai. 

Apex originally meant the woollen 
tassel suspended from the top of the 
tinmens’ cap. Fcstns says it was so 
called “ quod vin'culo comprehen'dere, 
anti'qui ttjtcre dice'bant.." In time the 
word was applied to the cap, and now 
means the summit or tip. 

Aph'rodire (3 syl.). The Greek 
Venus : so culled because sho sprang 
from the form of the sea. (Greek, 
tiphros, sea-foam ; diatithemi, tfo consti¬ 
tute— i.t., made of sea-foam.) 

Aph'rudites (Unite. Whoever wore 
Aphrodite’s magic girdle, immediately 
became the object of love. {Greek myth. ) 

Apic'ius. A gourmand. Apicius 
was a Homan gourmand, whose income 
being reduced by his luxurious living to 
±.‘80,000, put au £tid io his life, to avoid 
the misery of being obliged to live on 
plain diet. 

A-pigga-back. (See Pig-back.) 

A'pia, in Egypti *n mythology, is the 
bull symbolical of the god Apis. It was 
not suffered to live more than twenty- 
live years, when it wjs sacrificed and 
buried in great pomp. The madness of 
Cam by Bee is said to nave, been in retribu¬ 
tion for bis killing a sacred bull. ' 

Aplomb means true to the plumb- 
line, but is generally used to express that 
self-possession which arises from perfect 
self-confidence. We also ttdk of a* 
dancer’s aplomb, moaning tha£ke is a 
perfect master of his art. 

d! ‘ 
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Apooalyp'tio Number. The mys¬ 
tic number 606 . (Rev. xiil. 18.) 

Apoo'ryptaa means things wholly 
concealed (Greek, apo, intensitive, and 
krupto, to conceal). The canonical books 
were published, or made public, by the 
Jews; but the doubtful books wore not 
made public, i.e., they were held back or 
concealed. An apoc ryphal narrative is 
one that is not true, or not authentic; 
the two causes that decided the rejection 
Of the uucanonical Scriptures. 

Apollina'rians. An ancient sect 
founded in the middle of the fourth cen¬ 
tury by Apollina'ris, bishop of Laodice'a. 
They denied that Christ had a human 
soul, and asserted that the Logo* supplied 
the place of the reasonable soul. The 
Athanasian creed condemns this horesy. 

Apollo. The sun, the god of music. 
(Roman mythology.') 

Apollo's angry, and Ibe heavens themselves 
Do strike at my injustice. - “Winter's Tide." hi. 3. 

A perfect Apoi/o. A model of manly 
beauty, referring to the Apollo Belvidero 
(q.r.). 

The Apollo of Portugal. Luis 
Camocns, author of the “ Lusiad,” so 
called, not for his beauty, but for his 
poetry. Ho was god of poetry in Portu¬ 
gal, but jnras allowed to die in the streets 
of Lisbon like a dog, literally of starva¬ 
tion. Poor fellow ! ho would have gladly 
oxcbangod for solid pudding some of his 
empty praise. (1527-1579.) 

Apollo Belvidere ( Bef'-ve-dear'). A 
marble statuo, supposed to be from the 
■chisel of the Greek Bculptor Cal'amis, 
who flourished in the fifth ante-Christian 
era. It represents the god holding a 
bow in his left hand, and is called 
Belvidere from tho Bolvidoro Gallery of 
the Vatican, in Rome, where it stands. 
It was discovered in 1503, amidst the 
ruins of An'tium, and purchased by pope 
Julius II. 

Apollo'ntUS. Master of the Rosi- 
crucians. He is said to have bad the 
power of raising the dead, of making 
bimsolf invisible, and of being in two 
places at the same time. 

Apollodo'ros. Plato says : “ Who 
would not rather be a man of sorrows 
■ than Apollodoros, envied by all for his 
enormous wealth, yet nourishing in his 
heart tho scorpions of a guilty con¬ 


science?” ( The Repub.) This ApdUlo- 
doros was the tyrant < f Casson'drea (for¬ 
merly Potide'a). He obtained the supreme 
power n.c. 379, exercised it with the 
utmost cruelty, and was put to death by 
Autig'ouos Gon'atas. 

Apoll'yon. King of the bottomless 
pit (Rev. ix. 11). His contest with Pil¬ 
grim, in Banyan's allegory, has made bis 
name familiar. (Greek, the destroyer.) 

Apoe'tate, The. Julian, tho Roman 
emperor. So called because bo forsook 
the Christian faith and returned to Pagan¬ 
ism again. (331, 3(il-363.) 

A poster'io'ri (Lafin, from tho 
latter.) An a posteriori argument is 
proving the cause from the effect. Thus, 
if we see a watch, we conclude thero 
was a watuh-maker. Robinson Crusoe 
inforred there was another human being 
on the desert island, bocause ho saw hu¬ 
man foot-prints in the wet sand. It is 
thus we infer the existence and character 
of deity from his works. (Use A Priori. ) 


Apos'tles. The badges or symbols of 
the fourteen apostles. 

Andrew, a cross, bromine be was crucUlod on a 
cross shaped like the letter X. 

Bartholomew, a knife, because ho wm flayed 
with a knife. 

James the Greater, a scallop-shell, a pilgrim's staff. 
or a gourd bottle, because lie is the patron saint of 
pilgrims. {See Scallop-siikm..) 

James the Less, a fuilet's pole, because he will 
killed by a blow on the head with a pole, dealt hiui 
by Simeon the fuller. 

John, a ei<p with a winged serpent fifing oaf of if. 
In allusion Mi the tradition about Aristode'mos, 
priest of l)ion». who challenged John to drink a 
cup of poison. John made the sign of the oross on 
the oun, Satan like a oration new from it, and 
John then drank the cup, which was quite In¬ 
nocuous. 


Judas Iscariot, a bag, because he had the bag, 
and "bare what was put therein." (John *11. a.. 

Jude, o dub, because ho was martyred by a club. 

Matthew, a hatchet or halbert, because he was 
slain at Nad'abar with a halbert. 

Matthias, a battle-axe, because he was .first, 
■toned, and theu beheaded with a battle-axe. 

l*nul,a sword, ismauso his head was out off with 
* sward. The convent of La Lisle, In Spain, boosts 
of possessing tho very instrument. 

Peter, a bunch of kegs, because Christ nave him 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’™ A eoek, 
b eoa 'J*e he wont out and wept bitterly when he 
heard tho cock crow. 

Philip, a long Haff surmounted with a cross, bc- 
death by being suspended hy the 
neok to a tall pillar. 

Simon, a saw, because he woe fawn to death, 
according to tradition. ” 

because ho was pierced through 
the body, at Mul'lapour. with a lanoe, 

(See Kvawoeusts.) 


St. Prumenthig. (Fourth century.) 
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Mfit. Felix Neff. (1708-1MO.) 

Antetins*, St. Hubert. (Eighth century.) 
iinMKum,Q rej<ory or Armen la. {Fourth oeutury.) 
Hngluh, St. A uguetm. (Died 807.) 

JSlhuipia. (See Auypbinukb.) 

Free Tinde, (tichurd Oohdon. (1804-1808.) 

French, St. Denis. (Third century.j 
Frisian*. St.-Wilbrnd. (017-788.) 

Gauls, St Iruiimu# (U0-2OU); St. Martin (810-007). 
Gentile*. HU l*aul. 

Germany, St. Honi/noc. («8')-755.) 

Highlander*. St. Colombo. (M1-.W7.) 

Hungary. St. Anastasias. (084-1011.) 

Indian*, HartoluTiifc do Las C«as (1471-1900); Bov. 
John BUut (lOoi-i' IIO). 

Jodie*. St. Francis Xavier. (1500-1562.) 

Jnh'MUa, Voltaire. (u»i-'770.) 

/(•eland. St. Fatrick. (S72-«M.) 

Netherlands. St. Armaud, bishop of Maastricht. 

(68ii 07Mv) 

Aorth, St. Ansuar or Anscanns (AU-S04), Ber¬ 
nard lid pin Ui17-1853). 

Fitit, st. Vhiiiui. 

.S'vttith Reformer*. John Knox. (1505-1672.) 

slaves, St. Cyril. 

attain. Si .lames the Greater. 

Temperance, Father Mathew. (170U-1SV1.) 
Yorkshire, Faiili'uus, bishop of \ork and 
lU'chestor. (5it7 OIL) 

Wales, St. David. (Fifth century 1 


The Tanise Apostles. The* last twelve 
names on the poll or list of ordinary de¬ 
crees were so called, when the list was 
arranged ill order of merit, and not 
alphabetically, as now ; they were also 
called the Chosen Tireh'e. The last of the 
twelve was designated St. Tuul from a 
jilay on the vcise 1 Our. xv. 9. 

Apostle of the Sword. So Mahomet 
was called, because he enforced his creed 
at the point of the sword. (570-01)2.) 

Prince of the Apostles. St. Peter. (Matt, 
xvi. 18, 19.) 

Apos'tie-spoons. Spoons given at 
christening*; so called because one of 
the apostles figured at tho top 01 the 
handle. Sometimes twelve spoons, repre¬ 
senting the twelve apostles; sometimes 
four, representing tlxe four evangelist*; 
and sometimes only one, was presented. 
We still give at christenings a silver 
spoon, though the apostolic handle is no 
longer rotainod. 


Apostles* Creed. The creed which 
contains a brief summary of what the 
ApostloB taught. It was first introduced 
into tho daily eervioo by Tullo, bishop of 
Antioch, in 471. « 

Apostolic Fathers. Five advo¬ 
cates of the Christian religion contem¬ 
porary with tho apostleB, vis., Clement 
of Home, Barinabas, Hennas, Igna'tius, 
and Pol'yoarp. 

Apostolic Majesty A title borne 
by the emperor of Austria, as king of 


Hungary. It was conferred by pope 
Sylvester II. on tho king of Hungary 
in 1000’ 

Appar'el. Dress. Properly speaking, 
the apparels are the ornamental parts of 
the alb at the lower edge and wrists. The 
alb was called the apparel by a figure of 
speech, and the catechumens used to 
talk of putting on their apparels or fine 
white surplice for the feast of Pentecost. 

Ap’piades (4 syl.). Five divinities 
whoso temple stood near the fountains 
of Ap'pius, in Rome. Their names are 
Venus, Pallas, (.Vmcord, Peace, and 
Vesta. They were represented on horse¬ 
back, like Amazons. 

Ap'pian Way. The oldest and best 
of all tho Roman roads, leading from the 
J'oi to, Cape utt of Rome to Oap'ua. This 
“queen of roads" was commenced by 
Appius Claudius, the decemvir, a.u.c. 
442. 


Apple. The apple that gave Newton 
the hint about graviiati-n, stood iu the 
garaon of Mrs. Conduit t, at Woolslhorpe. 

The apple of discord. A moot point. 
At the marriage of Thetis aud Pelcus, 
where all the gods and goddesses met 
together, Discord threw ou the table a 
golden apple “ for the most beautiful." 
Juno, Pallas, and Venus put in their 
separate claims; and not being able to 
settle the point, referred the quostion to 
Paris, who gave judgment iu favour of 
Venus. This brought upon him the veu- 
geance of Juno and Pallas, to whose 
spite the fall of Troy is to be attributed. 

Apples of Istkahar' are “all sweetness 
on one side, and all bitterness on the 
other." ^ 

_ Apples of Paradise, according to tradi¬ 
tion, had a bite on one side, to com¬ 
memorate tbo gripe given by Eve. 

The'apple of perpetual youth. This is 
the apple of Idem, daughter of the dwarf 
Sv&ld, and wife of Brogi. It is by tasting 
this apple that the gbd« preserve their 
perpetual youth. (Sound, myth.) 

Apples of Pt/han, says Sir John Mande- 
ville, fed the pigmies with their odour 
only. 

Applesi of Sothm. Tbevenot says— 
“ There are apple-trees 6n the sides of 
the Dead Sea which bear lhvely fruit, 
but within are full of ashes.** Wifcman 
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says the same is asserted of the oranges 
there, (gee Tacitus, “ Hist.,*’ v. 7.) 

like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore, 

All ashea to the taste. 

Byrim, “ Child e FlarcH" Hi. 84. 

The apple of tits eye. Probably a cor¬ 
ruption of pupil. 

The ringing apple had the power of 
persuading any one to anything.— “ Chery 
And Pairstar,” Qmvte.ee If Annie. 

Prmce Ahmed's apple — a cure for 
every disorder. This apple the prince 
purchased at Samar cam!'. — “ Arabian 
NightsPrince Ahmed, &c. 

Apple-pie bed. A bed in which 
the sheots are so folded that a person 
Cannot get his legs down it; so called 
fron», the apple turnover , a sort of pie in 
which the crust is turned over the apples, 
so that there is no need of a dish. 

Apple-pie order. Prim and pre¬ 
cise order; probably a corruption of 
cap A pied, said of a knight when armed 
from head to foot in perfect order. Some 
think it refers to the method of putting 
apples into a pio-dish in layers, but this 
derivation is still less satisfactory. 

April. The opening month, when the 
tre^a unfold, and the «omb of nature 
opens with young life. (Latin, apevi're, to 
open.) 

April Pool. Called in Prance nn poissnn 
(P A vriL and in S otl u d a gowk (cuckoo). 
In Hindustan similar tri ks »re played at 
the Hull Festival (31st March). So that 
it cannot refer to tbo uncertainty of the 
weather, nor yet to the mockery trial of 
our Redeemer, the two most popular ex¬ 
planations. 1 am inclined to think it 
refers to traditions about tie Flool, 
when the “foolis’i” were left to the 
pelting of ffee pitiless rain. 

My April Morn—i.e., my wedding-day; 
the day when I was made a fool of. The 
allusion is to the oust m of making fools 
of each other on the 1st of April. 

Aprio'ri (Latin, from an antecedent). 
An a priori argument is when we deduce 
a fact from somethin/ antecedent, as 
when we infer certain effects from given 
causes. All mathematical proofs are of 
the a priori kind, whereas judgments in 
the law courts are of the a posteriori 
evidence; we infer the animus from the 
Wb, {See A P 08 TBBIOJRI.) 

,_, <Apron* This is a strange blunder. 
M napperon, converted into An apperon. 


“ Napperon ” is French for a napkin, 
from nappe (cloth in general). Some 
English counties still employ the word 
apperon. 

Aqua Be'gia [royal water). So called 
because it dissolves gold, the king of 
metals. It consists of one part of nitric 
acid, with from tyro to four of hydrochloric 
aci i. 


Aqua Tofa'na or Tqfa'nia. A poison¬ 
ous liquid much u-ed in Italy in the 
soveute* nth century by y-ung wives who 
wanted to get rid of their husband-. It 
was invented by a woman na i od Tofa'ni, 
who called it the Manna of St. Nicholas 
of Hart, from the whle-spr-ad notion 
that an oil of miraculous efficacy flowed 
from tue tunh of that saint. 


Aqua Vit® (water of life). Certain 
anient spirits used by tbo alchemists. 
Ben .Jon sop terms a seller of ardent 
spirits an ,!c aqua vita) mao.”— Alchemist, 
i. 1. The “ elixir of life ” wag made from 
distilled spirits, which were thought to 
have tho power of prolonging life. -(See 
EAU-Dii-VJK.) 


Aqua'riana. A sect in the early 
Chrisrian church which insisted on the 
use of water instead of wine in the Lord's 
Supper. 


Aqua'rius {the water hearer). One of 
tho signs of the zodiac (Jen. ’A) to Feb. 
18); called because it appears when 
the Nile begins to overflow. 

Aqueous Books. Rocks produced 
by the agency of water, such as bedded 
limestones, sandst uies, and ela\ s; in 
short, all the geological rocks which are 
arranged in layers or strata. 


Aquilant (in “Orlando Fnrioso”). 
A kmcht in Charlemagne* ■« army, son of 
Olivo'ro aiH Sigismunda. He was calbd 
black from his armour, and his brother 
Gryphon white. While Aquilent was 
searching for his brother bo nmt Marta'no 
in Gryphon’s armour, and to-'k him bound 
to Damascus, where his brother w«s. 

Aq'uilin© (3syl.). Raymond’s match- 
less steed, bred on the hanks of the 
Tagus. (See Horse.) 

i_,. k Tlmre tfiefotr mother. . . . 

hreesos held, 

lieeBWed the galea Witt warmth prollflo fined t 
** tehl- inspired with genial seed. 

Her swell ins womb produced this wondrous 
steed.-y e rwaJ#m IMritndP bookvii. 

N.B.—Virgil has an exactly parallel 
pessage.— 1 ‘Georgies," iff. 271-277. 
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Aquin'lan Sage. Ju'venal is so 
oallea because be lived at Aqui'num, a 
town of the Volscians. 

Arabesque {Amt-besH). The gor¬ 
geous Moorish patterns, like those in the 
Alhambra, especially employed in archi¬ 
tectural decoration. During the Spanish 
wars, in the roign of Louis XIV., ara¬ 
besque decorations were profusely intro¬ 
duced into France. (French, “Arab- 
like.") 

Arabian Nights. First made 
known in Uuropo by Antoine Galland, a 
French Oriental scholar, who translated 
them and called them The Thousand and 
One Nujkts (from the number of nights 
occupied in their recital). They are of 
Indian, Persian, and Arabian origin. 

N.B.— “ The 1’alos of the Genii," by 
Sir Charles Moroll, are an excellent imi¬ 
tation. 

Common English translations— 

4 voU., Urao, 17M2. by K. llcron, published in 

KdmbiirKh nnd l,n .don. 

5 vols., 12mo, 1701, by Mr. Beloo.Wnlim. 

*, 17oS, by .Richard Ifougli, enlarged 

Vurm nil II,ion. 

5 vol§„ Sro, 18(t2, by Rev. *Mw»rrt Foster. 

ISHI, by Kdw. Win. Ltium. 

Arabian B. A class of Arabian here¬ 
tics of the third century, who maintained 
that the soul dies with the body. 

Ar'abio 'Figures. Bo called because 
they were introduced into Europe (Spain) 
by the Moors or Arabs, who learnt them 
from tho Hindus. * 


Ar'abs. Street Arabs. The housoless 
poor; street children. Bo called because, 
like the Arabs, they are nomads or 
wanderers with no settled home. 


Arach'ne’a ^Labours. Spinning 
and weaving. Amehnii a as so skilful* 
a needlewoman, that she challenged 
Minerva to a tnal of skill, and hanged 
herself because the goddess beat her. 
Minerva then changed her into a spider. 


AroobnB** labours nt’er hor hours divide. 

Her noble hands nor looms nor spindles guide. 

MooW» “ Jerusalem Delivered, "10k. U. 


A'raf, A l (the partition), A region, 
according to the Koran, between Para¬ 
dise and Jehennam, for those who ore 
neither morally good no? had, such as 
infants, lunatics, and idiots. The in¬ 
mates of Al Araf will be allowed to con¬ 
verse with the blessed and the cursed; 
to the former this region will appear a 
bell, to the latter a heaven. {See Limbo. ) 


Aras'pbs (in “ Jerusalem Deli¬ 
vered’*). King of Alexandria, more 
famed for devices than courage. He 
joined the Egyptian armament against 
the Crusaders. 

Ara'tos of Achma, in Greece, mur¬ 
dered Nic'ocltis, the tyrant, in order to 
restore his country to liberty, and would 
not allow even a picture of a king to 
exist. He was poisoned by Philip of 
Macedon. 

Artttns. who awhile relumed the soul 
Uf fondly-lingering liberty m Oreeee. 

Thomson," Winter. 

Arb&'oeB (3 syl.). A Mede and As¬ 
syrian satrap, who conspired against 
Sardanapa'lus, and founded the empire 
of Mo’dia on the ruins of the Assyrian 
kingdom.— Byron, “ Sardana.paf.us. 

Arbor Judse. Said to be so called 
because Judas Iscariot banged himself 
thereon. This is one of those word-ro- 
s<?mblances so delusive to etymologists. 
Judie is the Spanish judi'a (a French- 
bean), and Arbor .ludmig a corruption of 
Arbol Judia (the bean-tree), so called 
from its bean-like pods. 

Arcades. Ar'cades ambo, both alike 
eccentric. From Virgil’s “ Eologues,” 
where Cor'ydon and Tbyrsis are de¬ 
scribed os both Arcadians. {Eel. vii.) 

Arca'dian. A shepherd, a fancy 
farmer; so called because the AroadianB 
were a pastoral people, and hence pas¬ 
toral poetry’ is called Area'dic. 

An Arcadian youth. A dunce or 
blockhead ; so .called beomke the Arca¬ 
dians were the least intellectual of all 
tho Greeks. 

Archangels. According to the 
Koran, there are four archangels. Qat~ 
br&i., the angel of revelations, who writes 
down the divine decrees; Michael, the 
champion, who fights tho battles of 
faith; A the angel of doath ; ami 
Atfrafil, who is commissioned to sound 
the trumpet Of the resurrection. 

Arch-monarch of the World. 

Napoleon III. of France. 

Arehe'gosauruB or ^ Arche f mm*r 
(Greek, “the first type of the saurianfe*). 
A fossil reptile found in the coalfields of 
Bavaria and Westphalia. 

Ar'chera Donation, the Roman 
Emperor, could shoot hu arrows with 
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precision between the fingers of a man 
at a considerable distance, The tale of 
William Tell is a mere repetition of the 
Scandinavian fable of Egil, who was 
commanded by King Nidung to perform 
the very same exploit. Robin Hood, 
Littlo John, and many others, have boon 
equally skilful with the bow. 

Ar'ches. The Court of Arches, the 
most ancient consistory court of England, 
the dean of which anciently held his 
court under the archos of Bow Church. 
Of course we refer to the old'church, 
which was arched f> om pillar to pillar ; 
the present structure was the work of 
Sir Christopher Wren. 

ArcMcar'nifex. Thomas Norton, 
persecutor. (1532-1584.) 

Archil och'ian Bitterness. Ill- 
natured satire, so nam^d from Archil'- 
ochos, the Grecian satirist. (B.c. 714-676.) 

Ar'chimage <3 syl.). The name 
given by Thomson to the “ demon Indo¬ 
lence." Archima'gus iB the title borne 
by the High Priest of the Persian Magi. 

I will (ho cried), so help mo Godl destroy 
That villain Architna^c. 

Thornton, “ Cuttle of Indolence," c. it 

Arobima'go (Hypocrisy), In Spen¬ 
ser’s " Foiiry Queen." He assumes the 
guise of the Red Cross Knight, and de¬ 
ceives Una; but Sansloy sets upon him, 
and reveals his true character. When the 
Red Cross Knight is about to be married 
to Una, be*presents himself before the 
king of Eden, ami tells him that the 
Knight is betrothed to Duessa. The . 
falsehood being exposed, Archimago is 
cast into a vile dungeon \book i.). In 
book ii the arch-hypocrite is loosed 
again for a season, and employs Bragga- 
doccio to attack the Red Cross Knight. 
These allegories are pretty obvious: 
thus the first incident means that Truth 
( Una), when Piety {the Bed Cross Knigty) 
is absent, is in danger of being led astray 
by Hypocrisy, but any Infidel ( Sansloy) 
can lay bare religious hypocrisy. 

Archime'des Principle. The 

quantity of water removed by any body 
immersed therein will equal in bulk the 
bulk of the body immersed. This scien¬ 
tific fact was noted by the philosopher 
Arohiijie'des. 


Archime'des Screw. An end&sB 
screw, used for raising water, propelling 
ships, &c., invented by Archmio'des of 
Syracuse. 1 

Architect of his own Fortune. 

Appius says, “ Fabt'um snee esse guemqut 
fortuime.” 

Archon'ides of Argos, says Aris¬ 
totle, could eat salt beof for a week or 
more without ever caring for drink. 

ArchOD'tics. Heretics of tho second 
century, who held a number of idle 
stories about creation, which they attri¬ 
buted to a number of agents called 
“ arehons.” (Greek, arclwn, a prince or 
ruler.) 

Ar'cite (2 syl.1. A young Thenan 
knight, mode captive by duke Theseus, 
and shut up with Pal'anion m a prison at 
Athens. Here both the captives fell in 
love with Emily, the duke’s sister-in-law. 
After a timo both captives gained tbeir 
liberty, and Emily was promised by the 
duke to the victor in a tournament. 
Arcite was the victor, but, as ho was 
riding to receive the prize of his prowrus, 
he was thrown from liis horse, and died. 
So Emily became tho bride of Pal'amon. 
— Chaucer , “ The Knight's Tale." 

Ar'cos Barbs. War-steeds of Arc or, 
in Andalu'sia, very famous in Spanish 
ballads. 

Arctic Region means the region of 
A rctv'ros (the Bear stars). A rk m San¬ 
skrit means “to be bright,” applied to 
stars or wnything bright. The Greoks 
translated ark into arkt(os), “ a bear; v 
hence Aretu'rus ( the Bear Stars), and 
Arctic region, the rogioD where the north 
star is found. 

Arctoph'onos. One of Ori'on’s 
dogs.. 

Arctoph'ylax. The constellation 
Boo'tes, near Ursa Major. 

Arden, Enoch. Mr. G. R. Emerson, 
in >a letter to the A th-euaum j[ Aug. .18, 
1866), points out the resemblance of this 
talo by Alfred Tennyson to one entitled 

Homeward Bound,” by Adelaide Anne 
Procter, in a volume of “ Legends and 
Lyrics,” 1858. Mr. Emerson concludes 
his letter thus—“At this point (i.e., 
when the hero sees his wife * seated by 
the fire, whispering baby words and 
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smiling on the father of her child ’VTen¬ 
nyson departs from the story. Enoch 
departs broken-hearted to die, without 
revealing his secret; but Miss Procter 
makes the three recognise each other, 
and the hero Laving blessed his wife, j 
loaves hor, to roam ‘over the restless ! 
ocean.' ’* I 

Area-sneak. A boy or girl who i 
sne<ks about areas to commit petty I 
thefts. 


Areop'agos or Man’ llill. The seat 
of a famous tribunal in Athens: so called 
because the first cause tried there was 
that of Mars or Ari : s, accused by Nep¬ 
tune of the death of his son Allyro'thius. 

Then l*aul stood in the midst of MmiV II ill. 

Act* xvll. 22. 

Ar'etine <3 syl), or rather Pietro 
Areti'no, patronised by Francois 1. of 
Prance. A poet not- d for hi* disreputable 
.life and licoutious verses. (1492-1557.> 

(Shokegpoiive) tried hit* hand with Aretmt) on a 
hoontlouH subject.— Sttevms. 

Aretin'ian Syllables, n, re, mi, 
fa, sol, la, usod by Guido d 1 Arezzo for his 
systom of liexaohords. [See Do.) 

Argan ? a miserly hypochondriac. Ho 
reduced himself to this dilemma: If his 
apothecary w.mld not charge less, ho 
could not afford to be sick ; but if he 
swal'owed fewer drugs, he would suffer 
in hoalth,— Moliircs ' ‘ Lt Afalade Imayi- 
naire.” 

Argand' Lamp. A lamp with a circu¬ 
lar wick, through which a current of air 
flows, to supply oxygen to the flame, and 
increase its brilliancy. Invouted byM. 
Argand, 1789. 

Arjgan'te. A giantess of unbi idled 
licentiousness, in Spenser's “Faery 
Queen.” 


Argan'tes (3 syl.). A Circassian of 
high r-»uk and matchless courage, but 
fierce to brutality, and an ultm-despiser 
of the sect of the Nazarenes. He was 
sent as an ambassador from Egypt to 
king Al'adine. He and Solyman were 
by far the most doughty of the Pagan 
knights. The former was slain by 
Rinaldo, and the other by Tancred.— 
Tasso, “Jerusalem DeHvered." 


Bonaparte stood before the deputies like th 
Arson ten of. Italy’s heroic poet, aud gave thm 
the choice of peace and war, with the air of 
superior beinn. capable at onoe of dioLatlug th« 


Arge'nis. A political allegory by 
John Barclay, containing allusions to the 
state of Europe, and more especially to 
France, during the time of the leagues 
(1582-1621.) [See U topi a. ) 

A rgenic. A famous giant in Persian 
mythology. 

Ar'gentile and Cor'an. Argentile 
was the daughter of king Ad'elbnght, 
who, on his deathbed, committed her in 
charge to king Edel. Edul kept her a 
close prisoner, under hope of getting 
into his possession her lands and do¬ 
minion. Curan, the son of a Danske 
king, in order to woo her, became a 
kitchen drudge in Edel’s household, and 
Edel resolved to marry Argentile to this 
drudge, but sho fled away. Curan now 
turned shopherd, and fell in love with a 
neatherd’s maid, who turned out to be 
Argentile. The two were married, and 
Curan claiming his wife's dominions, 
became king of Northumberland, and 
put Edel to death.— Percy's “ItcUf/ues." 

Argentine Republic. The Re¬ 
public of the Argentine, or Silver River; 
in other words, the Confederation of the 
Rio de la Plato. 

Arge'o (in “ Orlando Furioso ”). 
Baron of Servia, and husband of Ga- 
bri'na. He is a sort of Potiphar. His 
wife tries to seduce Philander, a young 
Dutch knight, and failing in her effort, 
she accuses him to her husband of 
adultery; whereupon Arge'o throws the 
“ faithless guest ” into durance. In the 
course of time Gobri'na implores the 
young captive to defend her against a 
wicked knight who has assailed her 
virtue. Ho consents to bo her champion, 
and is placed in concealment. Presently 
a knight draws near, and Philander, 
ruBhing on him, dispatches him; but 
the supposed “adulterer” is, in reality, 
Arge'o himself; and Gabri'ua, being now 
a widow, is free to marry her Dutch 
“Joseph.” 

Ar'gillan (in “Jerus. Delivered”). 
A haughty, turbulent knight, born on 
the banks of the Trent. Accusing God¬ 
frey and his brother of having murdered 
Rinaldo, ho induces the Lotions to revolt. 
The revolt spreads to the Swiss and 
English, but Godfrey succeeds in re¬ 
storing order. ArgiLan is arrested, but 
makes bis escape, and iB slain in battle 
by Solyman (bks. viiL ix.). 
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Jjgtfto. A ship sailing 1 on an adven¬ 
ture. xhe galley of Jason that went in 
Search of the Golden Fleece was so called, 
from the Greek argos (swift).. 


Argonauts. The sailors of the ship 
Argo. Apollo'nios of Rhodes wrote an 
epic poem on the subject. (Greek, argo 
nans.) 


Ar'gosie. A merchant’s freight; so 
called from the ship Argo, which went to 
Colchis to fetch away the Golden Fleece. 


He hath an argosy hound to Tnpolis, another 
to the Indies, ... a third to Mexico, a fourth to 
England,—" Merchant of Venice,” L 3. 

Argot (A r'ao). Slang or flash lan¬ 
guage ; a corruption of tuirt/vuix (jargon). 
Thus, parler le narqitm (to talk gib¬ 
berish), or to talk the language of a 
narqiun (beggar or thief). The French 
ergoter (to quibble), is quite another word, 
being from the Latin argo used in argu¬ 
ment, and meaning to “ ergo " or make a 
puzzling inference. 

Ar'g us-eyed. Jealously watchful. 
According to Grecian fable, Argos had 
100 eyes, and Juno set him to watch lo, 
of whom she was jealous. Argos being 
slain, Juno transplanted his eyes into 
the tail of her peacock. 

Arpyle (2 syl.)—of whom Thomson 
says, m his ‘ Autumn”— 

On the®, Argylc, 

Her hope, her stay, her darling, and her boost. 

Thy bind, imploring country turns her eye— 


was John, 1 the great duke, who lived only 
two years after be succeeded to the duke¬ 
dom. Pope says— 


Jam le the state's whole thunder horn to wield. 
Ana shake alike the senate and the Held. 


Axia'ca. An ancient name of Kho- 
rassan in Persia. 


A'riAHB. The followers, of Arius, a 
presbyter of the church of Alexandria, 
in the ‘fourth century. He maintained (1) 
that the Father and Bon are distinct 
beings ; (2) that the Son, though divine, 
is not equal to the Father; (3) that the 
Bon had a state of existence previous to 
hiB- appearance on earth, but not from 
eternity; and (4) that the Messiah was not 
leal man, hut a divine being in a case of 
tiesb. 


a Ari'deus (A-ri'-thioe). In "Jeru¬ 
salem Delivered,” herald m the Christian 
Army. The other herald is Hndo'rus. 


A'riel. A spirit of the air and guar¬ 
dian of innooence. He was enslaved to 
the witch Syc'orax, who overtasked him, 
and in punishment for not doing what 
was beyond his power, shut him up in a 
pine-ritt for twelve years. On the death- 
of Sycorax, Ariel became the slave of 
Cul'ibau, who tortured him most cruelly. 
Pros'pero liberated him from the pine- 
rift, and the grateful fairy served him 
for sixteen years, when he was set free.— 
Shakespeare, “ 7'emjnxt." 

A'riel. Tho sylph that watched over 
Belinda.— Pope, “ Rape of the Lock," i. 

A'riel. One of the angels cast out of 
heaven. The word means lion of God. 
— Milton, “ J'aradixe Lost,” bk. vi. 371. 

A'ries. One of the spring constella¬ 
tions (March 21 to April 20). 

At lost from Aries rolls the bounteous sun. 

Thomson, “ Winter. 

Ariman'es (4 syl.). “The prince of ‘ 
earth and air,” anil the fountain-head of 
evil. It is a personage in Persian my¬ 
thology, introduced into Grecian fable 
under the name of Ariman'nin. Byron in¬ 
troduces him in his drama called (( Man¬ 
fred.” 

Arimas'pians. A one-eyed people 
of Scythia, who adorned their hair with 
gold. They were constantly at war with 
the gryphons who guarded the gold 
mines. 

As when a gryphon, through the wilderness .. , 
VursuCN the Arimnsiiian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloined 
The guarded gold.—" Paradise Lost,' il. 

Ar'ioch. ‘ One of the fallen angels 
cast out of heaven. The word means 
a Hare lion.—Milton, “Paradise Lost,” 
vi. 371. 

Ari'on. A Greek musician, cast into 
tho sea by mariners, but carried to Tm'- 
naros on the back of a dolphin. * 

Ari'on. The wonderful horse which 
Hercules gave to Adrastos. It sprang 
from Ceres and Neptune, had the power 
of speech, and its feet on the right side 
wore the feet of a man. 

Arios'to was privately married to 
Alessandra Benucci, widow of Tito, 
Strozzi; she is generally called his 
mistress. 

Ariosto of the North. So Lord Byron 
palls Sir Walter Scott.—“ Chil4e Sarold" 
tv. 40. 
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Ariste'as. The wandering Jew of 
Grecian fable. (See Jew.) 

Aristi'des (4 syl.). Surnatned The 
Just. An Athenian generaL 

Thon Aristide* lift* his honest front, 

{ipoUoNM of heart; to whom the unflattering 
voice 

Of Freedom gave the noblest name of “ .T nst." 

Thomson, “ irinter," 

The ftrithh Aristide*. Andrew Marvell. 1 
(1620-1(578.) 

Aristoc'racy. The cold shade of the 
arhfoci'in/; i.e., the unsympathising j 
patronage of the great, Tho expression ! 
first occurs in Sir W. F. P. Napier’s ; 
“History of tho Peninsular War.” i 

Tin* word “ari-tourney” is tho Greek 
r vngto-cratos (greatest power). 

Aristoph'axiuB. The, English, or ‘ 
modern Aristophanes. Samuel Foote. 
(1722-1777.) I 

The French Aristophanes. J. Baptiste 
Poquelin de Molidre. (1(522-1(173.) : 

Aristotle loved a woman named i 
Pyth'ins, and at death paid her divine j 
honours. 

Aristotle of China. Tchuhe, who died ’ 
A.D. 1200, called the “ Prince of Seienoe." ! 

Aristotle of the, nineteenth Century, j 
George Cuvier, the groat naturalist. (17(50- ! 
18512.) . i 

Aristotelian Philosophy. Aris- ! 
totle m ai ntained that foil r separate causes j 
are necessary before anything exists; | 
the material cause, the formal, the iinal, j 
and the moving cause. Tho first is \ 
that which gives matter its individuality; 
the moving cause is that which cause* 
matter to assume its individual forms; 
and tho final causo is that which makes 
matter retain the form imposed upon it 
by the moving cause. According to 
.Aristotle, matter is eternal. 

Aristotelian Unities. Aristotle, 
the Greek philosopher, laid it down as a 
rule that every tragedy, properly con¬ 
structed, should contain but ono catas¬ 
trophe; should he limited to only ono 
scene; and be circumscribed to the action 
of one single day. These are called the 
Aristotel'ir or Dramatic unities. To these 
the French have added a fourth, the 
unity of uniformity, in tragedy all 
the ‘'dramatis person®" should be tropic 
in style, in oomedy comic, and in iwoo 
farcical. ■ * 


Ark. You must have come out ojt the 
ark, or you were horn in the ark ; because 
you are so old-fashioned, and ignorant of 
cunent events. 

Arma'da. The Spanish armada. 
Tho fleet assembled by Felipe II, of 
Spain, in 1588, for the conquest of 
England. Used for any fleet. 

Armenians. A religious scot so 
called from Arme'nia. where Christianity 
was introduced in the second century. 
They attribute only one nature to Christ, 
and hold that the Spirit proceeds from 
the Father only. They enjoin the ado¬ 
ration of saiuts, have some peculiar wavs 
of administering baptism and the Lord's 
supper, but do not maintain the doctrine 
of purgatory. 

Ar'mida. Ono of the prominent 
female characters in Tasso’s “Jerusalem 
delivered. ” Sh*i was a beautiful sorceress, 
with whom Rinaldo fell in love, and wasted 
his time in voluptuous pleasure. Two 
messengers were sent from the Christian 
army with a talisman to disenchant him. 
After his escape Armida followed him in 
distraction, but not being able to allure 
him back, sot fire to her palaoo, rushed 
into tho midst of a combat, and was slain. 

In 1MH5, Frederick William .of Prussia 
declared war against. Napoleon, and his 
young queen rode about in military cos¬ 
tume to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
people. When Napoleon was told of it, 
lie wittily said of her; “ She is Ar'mida, 
iu her distraction setting fire to her own 
palace.” 

Armin'ians (Anti-Calvinists); so 
called from James Harmensen of Hol¬ 
land, whose name. Latinised is Jaco'bus 
Armin'ius. llo asserted that God bestows 
forgiveness rik! eternal life on all who 
repent and believe; tbat be wills all men 
to be saved; and that his predestination 
is founded on his foreknowledge. 

Ar'mory. Heraldry is so called, 
because it first found its special use in. 
direct connection with military equip¬ 
ments, knightly exercise.*, and the miUe 
of actual battle. 

Arms. In the Bayeux tapestry, the 
Saxons fight on foot with javeliu and 
battle-axe, and boar shields with the 
British characteristic of a boss in tby 
centre. The men were moustached. 

Ike Normans are on ho&eback, with 
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long, shields and pennoned lances. The 
men ore not only shaven, but most of 
them have a complete tonsure on the 
back of the head, whence the spies said 
to Harold, “ There arc more priests in 
the Norman army than men in Harold a.” 

Royal Arms of Ray I and. Tho three 
lions Jeopardised were the cognisance of 
William the Conqueror; tho lion rampant i 
in the second quarter is from the arms ’ 
of Scotland; and the harp in the third ' 
quarter represents Ireland. The lion i 
supporter is in honour of England, i 
and the unicorn in honour of Scotland. ] 
These two supportors were introduced j 
by James I. 1 

William I. had only two lions -passant ! 
guardant; tho third was introduced by , 
Henry II. Tho ii.<n rampant first ap¬ 
peared on Scotch seals in tho reign of 
Alexander II. (1214-124!*.) The harp j 
was assigned to Ireland in tho timo of : 
Henry VII ; before that time the .arms j 
of Ireland were three crowns. The unicorn ; 
was not a supporter of the royal arms of | 
Scotland before the reign of Mary' Stuart, i 


Ar'oundight. The sword of feir 

Launcelot of the Lake. 


It to tlie sword of a good knight. 
Though homespun was his mail. 
What matter if >t be not bight, 
.lo.v«ii«e, Coltt'da, Durlndale. 
Exeahhar, or Arouiulight ?- Longfellow. 


Aro.vnt thee. Get ye gone, bo off. 
In Cheshire they say, rynt ye, witch ; and 
milk-maids say to their cows when they 
have done milking them, ryot ye, my 
fteautvs. (Saxon u-reniutu, run- off ; 
Gothic a-rinnan ; Welsh rhin, a channel 
for water; whence Rhine.) 


Arras tapestry. So callod from Arras, 
in tho French .Netherlands, where it was 
manufactured. When rooms were huug 
with tapestry it was a common thing for 
persons to hide behind it, especially tho 
arras curtain before the door. Hubert 
concealed the two villains who wore to 
put out Arthur’s eyes behind the arras. 
Polo'iiius was slain by Hfemlet while con¬ 
cealed behind the arms. Fulstatf pro 
posed to hido behind the arras at 
Windsor, &o. 


Arn-monat. A corruption ef /Jam- 
monat (Barn-month), the Anglo-Saxon 
name for August, because it was the 
month for garnering the corn. 

Arn&UtS (brave men). Albanian 
mountaineers. 

SUuuod with the best of Amnut's blood. 

By run, “ The Giaour.” 

Arnold. Son of Melch'tal, patriarch 
of the forest cantons of Switzerland. He 
was in love with Matilda, a sister of 
Gessler, the Austrian governor of the 
district. When the tyranny of Gess'er 
drove the people into rebellion, Arnold 
gave up Matilda and joined the insurgents, 
but when Gessler was shot by William Tell, 
he became united to hor in marriago.— 
Rossinis opera of “ Guglidmo Tell 

Arnol'dists. The partisans of Aruold 
of Brescia, who raised his voice against 
the abuses and vicos of the papacy in the 
twelfth century. He was burnt alive by 
poj^f Adrian IV. * 

Arod, in the satire of “ Absalom and 
Achitophel,” by Dryden and Tate, is de¬ 
signed for Sir William Waller. (Part li.) 

Aron'teus (3 syl.), in “Jerusalem 
Delivered.” An Asiatic king, who joined 
tjfte Egyptian armament against the Cru¬ 
saders, “ not by virtue fired, hut vain of 
his, tides and ambitious of fame,” 


Arrot, the weasel, iu the tale of 
’* , k ‘ Reynard the Fox.” 

ATTOW. The broad arrow, used as a 
Government mark, is imuie thus the 
broad a of the I >ruids. This letter was 
typical of rank and authority. It o -curs 
on corns and precious stoves as t i io sym¬ 
bol or Mithras; th^ Germans used it to 
symbolise the moon ; and it) 1 h-ircbos it 
is employed as the syarml of the “Sun 
of Righteousness." (Sir A 1.) 

Arsoh. The throno of deity. (MaAom. 

myth .) 

Aree'teS (in “ Jorusalom Delivered"). 
The aged eunuch who brought up Uio- 
riu'da, a .d at ended her steps. 

Artaxerx'es, called by tire Pcrssns 
Kai-Ardeshir, aud suraamod dims-dest 
(long-handod), becau-e his right band 
was longer than his loft. Thu Greeks 
translated diruz-tlest into Greek, and the 
Romans into luago-ma/ius. 

Art'egal, Sir (in Spenser's “Faiiry 
Queen”), is tho horo of the fifth book, 
and impersonates Justice, thefost r-ohUd 
of Antrim. In the previous books be 
occasionally appears, and is called Sir 
Arthogal. It is said that A'tnur lord 
Grey of Wilton was the “Academy 
Figure ” of this character. He was sent 
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to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant in 1580, 
Mid th» poet w s his secretary. In 
book iv. f canto 6, Sir Art'egal is married 
to Brit'omart, and proceeds torihiccour 
Ire'na (Ireland), whose heritage had been 
withheld by the tyrant Grahtorto. {/See 
Artheoal.) 

Arte'mua Ward. A showman, very , 
’cut**, very Americn, and verir vain. 
The hypothetical writer of tho essays or 1 
papers so called, the real author being 
Charles P. Browne. , 

Arte'sian Wells. So called from Ar- 
te'tium (the Latio for Artois), in Prance, 
whore 'boy were first perforated. 

Artful Dodger. A >oung thief, a 
most perfect adept in vilJany, up to every 
sort of wicked dodge.— Itickene, “Oliver 
Ttriil." ' 

Ar'tbegal. Uterine brother of prince ! 
Arthur. o t >en-er, in his “ Faery Queeu” 
(hook iii.), makes Brit'omart see his , 
person and flj|^e in the magic glass. 
Sho falls in lorio with thu looking glas* , 
hero, and is told by Merlin that she will 1 
marry him, and become the mother •4 
line of kings that would aupersede botti < 
the Baxor.s and Normans, tie referred, . 
of course, to the Tudors, who were 
descendants of Cadwallador. (See 

Artkual.) 


(2) “ Tho Merlin,” which celebrates 
the birth and exploits of King Arthur. 
By Walter Mapes. 

(3) “The Launcolot." By Walter 
Mapes. 

(4) The search or “Quest of the San 
Graal." It is found by Sir tial'ahad, a 
knight of pure heart and great courage; 
but no sooner does lie find it t v an he 
is taken up to heaven. By Walter 
Mapes. 

(5) The “ Mort d’Artns,” or Death of 
Arthur. By Walter Mapes. 

<(>) “ Sundry Tales,” but especially the 
adventures of Sir Tristan. By Luke 
Goat, of Salisbury. 

Arthur s Seat, a hill near Edinburgh, 
is A'rd Seir (hill of arrows), where 
people shot at a murk. 

Articles Of Roup (Scotch.). Con¬ 
ditions of salo at an auction announced 
by a crier. (Roup is the Teutonic re- 
often, tj cry out.) 

Artists. The Prince of Artittt, 
Albert Durer; so called by his country¬ 
men. (1471-1J28.) 

! Ar'toty'ritea <4 svl.). Certain horo- 
tics from among the Mont'anist*; so called 
because they offered bread and cheese to 
God. They admitted women to the 
priesthood. (Greek, a Sot, barley-bread, 
and tumi, cheese.) 


Arthur. King of the SiTuriis, a 
tribe of anciont Britons, was mortally 
wounded in tho battle of Camlan, in . 
Cornwall,* raised by tho rovolt of his 
nophew, Modred. Bo was taken to ; 
Glastonbury, where he died. 

His wife was Guinevere, who com* i 
mitted adultery with Sir Launceiotof the j 
Lake, one of the Knights of the Round . 
Table. ! 

Be was the natural son of Uther and f 
Igerna (wife of Gorlois, duke of Corn¬ 
wall), and was bitmght up by Sir Ector. 

Be was born at Tint&dgel or Tin* ! 
tagel, a castle in Cornwall. i 

His habitual residence was Coer loon, 
in Wales; and he was buried at Av'alon. j 

His sword was caHod Exvat’ibar or ‘j 
RxcaTihor; his spear, Rom (one syl.), and 
his shield, Pridiein. (See Round Table, 
Knights.) 

Arthur. The romance of King Arthur 
may be divided Into six parts. 

(1) The romanoe of the “ San Groat.” 
By Robert Borron. 


Arts, Ihnjrtft in A rts. In tho modi* 
teval ages the full course consisted of the 
three subjects which constituted the 
Tri'vhtm, and the four subjects which 
constituted the Qmufrir'ium : — 

The Tii'vivm was grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric. 

Tho Qtuulriv’ium was "music, arithme¬ 
tic, geometry, and astronomy. 

The Master of Arts was tho person 
qualified to teach or lie the master of 
students in arts; as the Doctor was the 
person qualified to teach theology. 

Aru'aa. Tho FhaSton of Indian 
mythology. 

Ar'undftl. The family name is from 
their heraldic device, a corruption of 
hiroouldfcs (swallows). 

J ruudet. The choicer of Bevis of 
Southampton. 

ArundeTian Marbles. A collec¬ 
tion of ancient sculptures collected at 
great expense by Too mas Howard earl 
of Arundel, and presented to the Univer- 
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Bity of Oxford in 1667 by his grandson, 
Henry Howard, afterwards duke of 
Norfolk. They contain tables of ancient 
chronology, especially that of Athens, 
from B.c. 1582 to 353, engraved in old 
Greek capitals. Date of the tables, b.c. 264. 

Arva'kur. One of the horses of the 
gun. (Scaud. myth,) (See Aslo.) 

A'ryatiB. The parent stock of what 
is called the. Indo-European family of 
nations. They lived probably in Baetria, 
between the river Oxus and the 
Hindu-koosh mountains. The Aryan 
family of languages are the Teutonic, 
Celtic, Slavonic, Holle'nic, Italian, 
Ira'nian, and Indian. 

Arslan a. A river that flows into the 
North Sea, near Wardhus, where Sir 
Willoughby’s three ships wore frozen, 
and the whole crew perished of starva¬ 
tion. 

In thorn* foil regions In Arabia. caught. 

And to tho stony (loop his idle, ship 

Immediate seeled, ho with Ins hapless erew . , . 

From into statues.— Tkumton. “ winter." 

As you were, in military drilling, 
means, Return to tho position in which 
you were before the last exercise. As 
you were before. 

Asa-1 or or Lake. Descended from 
the giants and received among the 
celestials. He is represented as a 
treacherous malignant power, fond of 
assuming disguises, and plotting evil. 
One of bis progeny is Heia (q.v.). (Sc u«- 
* dinaeian mythology.) 

Asa-thor. The first-born of mortals. 
(Sound, myth.') 

A'sapb, A famous musician in David’s 
time (1 Chron. xxv. 1, 2>. - ,Mr. Tato, 
who wrote the second part of “ Absalom 
and Aohitophel,” lauds Dryden under 
this name. 

While Judah’s throne and Sion’s rock stand fast, 
She song of Asaph and the fame shall last. 

” Absalom and AehtfopfieL," pt. If. 

AfiHbolos. One of Action’s dogs. 
The word m^ans soot-coloured. (See 
Auartnthos.) 

Ascal'aphos. Turned by Proserpine, 
for mischief-makh\gi into an owl. 

As'oapart. A giant conquered by 
Sir Bevis of Southampton. He was thirty 
feet high, and the space between hie 
eyes was twelve inches. This mighty 
giant, whose effigy figures on the city 


gates of Southampton, could carry under 
his arm without feeling distressed Sir 
Bevis with his wife and horse. 

Am Bevll of Southampton fell uplift A snap art. 

i Utters VI., Act 11. a. 

Ascendant-. In casting a horoscope 
tho easternmost star, representing tho 
bouse of life, is called tho ascendant, be¬ 
cause it is in the act of ascending. 'This 
is a man’s strongest star, and so long 
as it is above the horizon bis fortune is 
said to be in the ascendant. When a 
man’s circumstances lmgin to improve, 
and things look brighter, we say hut star 
is in the ascendant. (See HousiiS, BTaUs.) 

Ascension Day or Holy Thursday. 
The day which commemorates our Lord’s 
ascension, it is the day for beating tlu 
bounds or riding the inarches. 

Asch'moun. The Tyrian Escula'- 
pios. 

Ascod'rogitss (4 syl.). Certain 
heretics who said “they, were vessels 
full of new wine” (Creek, askos). By 
new wine they meaut tho (josiiol. (Matt, 
ix. 17.) 

yAaoree'an Poet or Sugu Hesiod, 
wMJroek didactic poet, born at A sera, 
in Bcootia. Virgil calls him the “Old 
Ascneon.” (EH. vi.) 


As'en. The tlirco gods next in rank 
to the twelve male Asir (q.v.). 

As'gard. The fortress of the Asir or 
Northern gods, the Olympus of Bean- 
dina'vian mythology. It is said to be 
situate in the ceutre of the universe, and 
accessible only by the rainbow - bridge 
(Bifrost). The word At means a “ god,” 
and yard an “enclosure,” our “yard.” 
Odin was pnost of Atsgard before he 
migrated to the lake Logur or Moriar 
Sea. 

Ash-tree, or “Treqofthe Universe” 

(SeV YuOUHAtslL.) 

Ash Wednesday. The first day in 
Lout, •when the undistributed branches 
of consecrated palm are burnt; and the 
officiating priests- sign the sign of the 
cross with the ashes on the forehead of 
their congregations, saying, “Remember 
thou art but dust and ashes, and to dost 
thou shalt return,” 


Ashford, Isaac. “Awise,good man, 
contented to be poor.”—CVoiic, >‘/>arui 
Beg after. ’ 
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AshmerteanMusenTB. Presented 
to the University of Oxford in 1682 by 
Elias Ashmole. Sometimes called the 
Trades'eaut, -because it belonged to the 
Trades ant family. 

Aah'taroth. The goddess-moon in 
Syrian mythology, called by Jeremiah 
‘‘the queen of heaven." 

Moontfd Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s queen and mother both.— Muton. 

As'inbS. As'inus as'in urn fricat 
(Latin, “ one ass rubs another”), that is, 
we fraternise with porsons like ourselves; 
or, in other words, 4< Birds of a feather 
flock together.” The allusion needs no 
explanation. 

A'sir. The twelve gods and twelve 

f oddessos of Scandinavian mythology. 

’ho gods are: Odm. Thor, Bald or, N'iord, 
Frey, Tyr, Bragi, Heimdall, Vidar, Vah, 
Ullur, and Forseti The four chief 
goddesses are Frigga, Frevja, Idu'ua, and 
Saga. ' 

Ask. The vulgar Ax is the more 
correct (Saxon axian, Greek axind}. In 
assenting to hills, the kin,r used toveply, 
“ Be it as it is axed.” Chaouer sayaia 
the “ Doctor of Medicine’s Talo,” “Sfw 
my werke, nothing will I axe." Lacflnd, 
1027, has, “ Ho that wyll there axsy 

{ 'ustus." Other quotations could easily 
>e added. 

Ask and SStnbla. The Adam and 
Eve made by Odiu, one from ash-wood 
and the other from elm. 

Aelo. One of the horses of the sun. 
(Scandinavian myth.) (S-e Arvakoh.) 

Asmode'us (the destroyer). The 
demon of vanity and dress, called in tho 
Talmud “the kiugftf devils.” 

The AtmoUe'us of domestic peace (in the 
Book of Tobit). Asmode'us falls in 
love with Sara, daughter of Rag'uel, and 
causes the successive death of seven hus¬ 
bands, each on his bridal night. After 
her. m&riage to Tobit, he was driven 
into Egypt by a charm, made by Tobias 
of the heart and liver of a fish burnt on 
perfumed ashes, and being pursued was 
teken prisoner and bound. 

, Better pleased 
Than Asmodo'as with the Deny fame 
That tbove him, though enamoured, ttim the 

Of lotorireou, and with 
from Htidiapoct 


ad With a rang 

! to JEMS 


rangeonoe sent ^ 
,ern Amt hound. 
nuUts Ltte/'iv. 


Aemoddvs. The companion of Bon 
Clo'ofae in “ The Devil on 'two Sticks.” 

Asmode'us flight. Don Cle'ofas, catch¬ 
ing hold of his companion’s cloak, is 
perched on tho steeple of St Salva'dor. 
Here the foal fie id stretches out his 
hand, and the roofs or all the houses open 
in a moment, to show the Don what is 
going on privately in each respective 
dwelling. 

Could the reader take an Arnnodeuft-fliitht, and. 
wavfmr opnn all roofs and \>n»ae«w, took down 
from Tli" r.xif or Notre-Dame, what a l'oria were 
ll!— Carlyle. 

Afl'oka of Magad'ha. In the third 
century the '• nursing *atbor” of Budd¬ 
hism, as Constantine was of Christianity. 
He is called “ the kiug beloved of the 
gods." 

Aso'ors. Evil genii of the Indians. "" 

Aapa'sia, a courtesan. Shs was the 
most celebrated of the Greek Ifetserw, to 
whom Per'idus attached himself. On 
tho d-ath of Pericles, .she lived with 
Lys'iuLtia, a cattle-dealer. 

Axpasut, in the “ Maid’s Tragedy" of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, is noted for her 
deep sorrows, her great resignation and 
the pathos of her speeches. Amyn'tor 
deserts her, women point at her with 
score, she is the jest and bye-word of 
every one, but she bears it all with 
patience. 

As'oen. The aspen leaf is said to 
tremble, from shame and horror, because 
our Lord’s cress was made of this wood. 
The fact is this: the leaf is broad, and 
placed on a long leaf-sulk so flexible as 
scarcely to b*> able to support it in an 
upright position. Tho upper part of the 
stalk, on which the play mainly depends, 
is flattened; and, being at right angles 
with the leaf, is peculiarly liable to be 
acted on by the least breath of air. 

A s/tea Leaf. Metaphorically, a chatter¬ 
ing tongue, never quiet. 

rVH» aspen leaves of their* never leave wstpCng. 

Ar T. Here, 


Aspersions properly means “ sprink¬ 
lings "or ** scatterings. ” The word was 
applied by the Romans to libations or 
offerings to the infernal gods, in con¬ 
tradistinction to oblations, which were 
always to celestial deities. Its present 
meaning >s base insinuations or slanders. 

Ho sweet aspersions (rate) shall the havens let 
IU) 

To make till contract grow. _ 

SM cmp w r s," Imps*,” iv. ju 
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Aspbal'tio Lake. The Dead Sea, 
where asphalt abounds both on tho sur¬ 
face of "the water and on the banks. As¬ 
phalt is a bitumen, from the Greek <u- 
pkaltes (firm stuff). 

Asra'el. The Angel of Death. Ma¬ 
homet describes him as being of im¬ 
measurable height, and says his eves “ are 
70,0 JU days’ journey apart.” His dwell- | 
mg' is in the third heaven. (See Azrael.) 

Ass. The ass on which Mahomet , 
went to heaven to learn the wilt of (Hod j 
was called Al Borah (the lightning). ! 

Am. There is a dark stripe running . 
down the back of an ass, crossed by ; 
another at the shoulders. The tradition j 
is that this cross was communicated to i 
t the creature when our Lord rode on the | 
'back ot an acts in his triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. 

Am, <leaf to music. This tradition 
arose from tho hideous noise made by 
“Sir Balaam” in braying. Because 
Midas had no power to appreciate music, 
Apollo gave him tho ears of an ass. 
(Bee Ass-eared.) 

Avnrfco la na deaf to thp voice of virtue, na the 
asstotiiu voice of Apollo.—" Orlando Funoso," xvu 

To mount the ass (French). To be¬ 
come bankrupt. The allusion is to a 
custom very summon in tho sixteenth 
century of mounting a bankrupt ou an 
ass, with his face to its tail. Thus 
mounted, the dofaulter was made to ride 
through the priucipal thoroughfares of 
the town. 

The ass waggeth his ears. This pro- 
vefb is applied to those who lack 
learning, and yet talk as if they were 
very wise; men wise in their own con¬ 
ceit. The ass, proverbial for having no 
“ taste for music," will nevertheless wag 
its ears at a “ concord of sweet sounds," 
jttst as if it could well appreciate it. 

An ass in a lions skin. A coward 
who hectors, a fool that apes the wise 
man. The allusion is to tho fable of 
an ass that put on a lion’s hide, but was 
betrayed when ho began to bray. 

An ass with two panniers . A man 
walking the streets with a lady on each 
arm. This occupies the whole pave¬ 
ment, and is therefore bad manners well 
meriting the reproach. In Italy they 
call such a simpleton a pitcher with two 
handles, his two arms akimbo forming 
the two handles. In London we call it 
walking U>dkin n because the man is 


sheathed like & bodkin and powerless. 
Our expression is probably a corruption 
of the French Fairs le punier d deux anse 
(‘‘ put your arms aki mho " or “makeyour¬ 
self a basket with two handles ’’). 

Till the ass ascends the laslder — i.e., 
never. A rabbinical expression. The 
Romans had a similar one, Cum acinus 
in ter/'ulis ascender it (when the ass 
climbs to tho tilt*). And Buxtorf has 
S' ascen'ilerit as in as per scat rut What 

would tho ancients say, if they could . 
hear our street acrobats promising to 
perform their impossibility for the small 
charge of twopence moiv { 

Assn that carry the masteries (as'inus 
portat mysfce'nu). A classical knock at 
the Roman clergy. The allusion is to 
the custom of employing* asses to carry 
the cista which contained the sacred 
symbols, when processions were made 
through tho streets.—“ Divine Legation," 
ii. 4. 

Ass. (Sue Goum Ass.) 

Asses' Bridge. Prop. 5, Book I. of 
Euclid. This is tho first difficult pro- 
position in geometry, and stupid boys 
rarely get over it the first time without 
gripping. 

i Asses, Feast of. [Bee Fools. ) 

■ABB-eared. M idas had the ears of an 
ass. The tale says Apollo and Pan had 
a contest, and chose Midas to decide 
which was tho bettor musician. Midas 
gave sentence in favour of Pan, and 
Apollo, in disgust, changed his ears into 
those of an ass. 

Aesabi'nue. The name given by the 
Ethiopians to the sun-god. 

AsBas'sins. A band of Carmathians, 
collected by Hasson, suhah of Nisb'- 
apour, called the Old Man of the Mom »- 
tatn*, because he made Mount Lebanon 
his stronghold. This band was. tho 
torror of the world for two centuries 
when it was put down by sultan Bit/arh. 

I ho assassins stupefied their victims with 
hasehisch (bang), an intoxicattdfe drink, 
and either from this liquor or from tho 
founder, received their name(A.X). 

M. Voiney dorivos the word from has* 
to be m amhisii, to kill), and Lane from 
hushhusheen (drunk with hemp). 

Assay 1 or Bssay 7 . To take the assay 
w , last-* wine to prove it is not 
poisoned. Hence to try, to taste } a savour, 
trust, or sample. Hounsbed says, “ Wol- 
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Bey made dukes and earls serve him of 
wine with a say taken ” (p. 847). 

Edmund, in “ King Lear, says to 
Edgar, “ Thy tongue, some my of 
breeding breathes i.e ., thy speech gives 
indication of good breeding—it savours 
of it. Hence the expressions, 1 make 
my Aral assay (trial). , 

(He) makes vow before bta uncle, never more 
To give the assay of arms againstyour majesty. 

ShuHapun," Hamlet," 

Assay© Regiment, The 74th Foot, 
so called because they first-distinguished 
themselves in the battle of Assaye, where 
2,0(H) British and 2,500 Sepoy troops 
under Wellington defeated Wi,000 Mau- 
rattas, commanded by French officers, in 
1803. 

Assien'to Treaties (Spanish agree¬ 
ment treaties). Contracts entered into by 
Spain with Portugal, France, and Eng¬ 
land, to supply ber South American 
colonies with negro slaves. England 
joined in 1713, after the peace of U trecht. 

Ass'ine'go. A young ass, a simple¬ 
ton (a Portuguese word). 

Thou hut no morn brain than 1 have in mine 
elbow*; auasainegn may tutor tlwe. 

“ Troilut and Crutida," ii. 1. y, 

Assumption Bay. The 15th of 
August, so called in honour of the Virgin' 
Mary, who (according to the Roman and 
Greek Churches) was taken to heaven 
that day (a.d. 45), in her corporeal form, 
being at the time seventy-five years of * 
age. 

Astag'OTM (in ** .Torusalero Deli¬ 
vered"). A female fiend, who bad the 
power of raising storms, and whose part¬ 
ner* were the three Furies: Tisiph'onii, 
Meg'ara, and Aiec'to. 

Astar't*. Goddess of the Moon, in 
Phoenician mythology. 

^ With these In troops 
Camo Astoreth, whom the Phumicixun wiled 
A start*, queen of heaven, with orescent lioma. 

MUtun ," jPantdiM Lett," 

As'td&e (2 syl.). The lady beloved by 
Manfred. In order to see and apeak to 
her, the magician entered the hall of 
Arim'anSs, and the spirits called up the 
phantom of the young lady, which told 
the count that “ to-morrow would end 
his earthly ills." When Manfred asked 
her if she loved him, she sighed, “ Man* 
fred,” and vanished.— Byron, “ Man¬ 
fred." 


AVtexism. That branch of astrology 
which is limited to the fixed utars, as in 
India and Arabia. (Astra, fixed stars.) 

As'toiat. Guildford, in Surrey. 

Aatol'pho (in ** Orlando Furioso"). 
An English duke (eon of Otho), who 
joined Charlemagne against the Saracens. 
He was earned on the back of a whale to 
A lei'i a’s isle ; but when Alcina tired of 
him, she turned him into a myrtle. He 
was disenchanted by Melissa. Astolpho 
descended into the infernal regions, and 
his flight to the moon (bk. xviii.) is 
one of the best parts of the whole poem. 
(See INFKRNO.) 

It came upon them like a blast from 
Astolpho"t horn ; i.e., it produced a panic. 
Logistilla gave As'olpho a u agio horn, 
and whatever man or beast beard its 
blast was seised with pa'-ic, and became 
an easy captive .—“ Orlando Furimo,” 
bk. viii. 

Like Astolpho’a hook it told you every¬ 
thing. The some fairy gave Astolpho a 
book, which would not only direct him 
aright in his journeys, but would tell 
him any tiling he desired to know.— 
“ Orlando Funoao,” bk. viii. 

As'toreth or AthUiroth, A Phtsni- 
ciftu goddess - moon, sometimes called 
“the queen of heaven" (Jer. yii. 18), 
sometimes “ goddess o! tbe Zidonians.” 

Astm'a. Equity, innocence. During 
the Golden Age this goddess dwelt on 
earth, but when sin began to prevail, she 
reluctantly left it, >-nd was metamor¬ 
phosed into the constellation Virgo. 

Whs* bard • hearted !ntnre«t first baton 
To nnlsou earth. Astro** left the plain. 

Thomson, “ CosUt of Mole**," canto 1. 

Astral Spirits. The spirits of tb® 
stars. Accoraing to the mythology of 
the Persians, Greeks, Jews, to., each 
star has its special spirit, which may be 
termed its soul or vital prirfeiple. Para¬ 
celsus maintained that every roan had 
hi* attendant star, which received him at 
death, end took charge of him till the 
great resurrectioif. 

As tra's. A poetical name of Mrs. 
Aphra Behn, born of good family in the 
reign of Charles I. Her works are very 
numerous, including seventeen dramatic 
pieces. Died 188i>, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

The state how looaslr does Aetna tnefi.-i’epe. 
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Astrology, (See Diapason, Mroao- 
coeu.) 

AaTfcropbel. Sir Philip Sidney, 
“Phil, Bid.,” being a contraction of 
Philos Sidus, and tne Latin ridutt being 
changed to the Greek astron, we get 
astron-philoe (star-lover). The "star” 
that be loved was Penelope Devereux, 
whom he called Stella (star), and to whom 
he was betrothed. Edmund Spenser 
wrote a pastoral called “ Astrophel,” to 
the memory of his friefid and patron, 
who fell at the battle of Zatphen. (1554* 
1586.) 

Astu'te (2 eyl.). Literally, city-like 
(Greek, astn, a city), the opposite of 
rustic. The word means that mixture 
of acuteness and cunning which persons 
living in large cities generally acquire. 

Asylum means, literally, a place 
where pillage is forbidden (Greek, a etfao, 
not to pillage). The ancients set apart 
oertain places of refuge, where the vilest 
criminals wereprotected, both from 
private and public assaults. 

Aay'nier. The Celtic word for 
goddesses. 

Ate. Goddess of vengeance and mis¬ 
chief. This goddo?B was driven out of 
heaven, and took refuge among the sons 
of men. 

With At# hy his aide come hot from hell, ,.. 

Cry “ haw*)" and let slip the doge of war. 

• Shrtkttpeare, ‘Julius Cottar” Hi. l. 

Atella'nee. Interludes in the Roman 
theatres, introduced from Atolla, in <• 
Campa'nia. The characters of Macelius 
and finoco are the foundations 1 * of our 
harlequin and down.. 

t A 

Ater'gata. A deity with the upper 
part like a woman, and the lower purt 
like A fish.-. She had a temple at As'ea- 
Ion. (-See Dagon;) " 

a 

Ath«M\a'alaQ Creed, so called be¬ 
cause it embodies the opinions of Atlia- , 
na'tius respecting the Trinity. It was 
compiled -in the fifth century by Hil'ary, j 
bishop of/Arles. 

Athfelstane f8 syl.), surnamed “The 
Unready,” thane of Coningsburgh.— Sir 
W. Scott, “ Ivanhoe " 

Atheneeum (the iWiew so called) 
was founded hy-James Silk Buckingham 
in 1828. 


Athe'nian Bee. Plato, a native of 
Athens, was so called became his words 
flowed with the sweetness of hooey. 

Athene. The Modern Athene—i. e., 
Edinburgh. Willis says that its slngu’ar 
resemblance to Athens, approached from 
tho Piraeus, is very striking. 

An imitation Aerop'ollB Is eommeneed on the 
(Slum Hill, and ha* the erfeol. or the Parthenon. 
IlymettuK U rather more lofty than the Pentland 
hills, and Pentel'lens i* farther off and grander 
than Arthur’s Seat; hut the old Castle of Ktlln- 
hureh is a noble feature, superbly magutftoant. 
— Pencilltnft. ■ 

A tfteu* of Ireland. Cork. 

A then* of the New World. Boston, 
noted for its literary merit and institu¬ 
tions. 

Athene of the Wert. Cor'dova, in Spain, 

. was so callod in the Middle Ages. 

A'thor. The Venus of Egyptian 
mythology. 

Atin. Strife. The squire of Py- 
rochles, and stirrer up of contention.— 
S/teiuer, “ Fait rtf tyuteit,” bk. ii. 

Atlan'tes. Figures of men used in 
architecture instead of pillars. So called 
from Atlas, who in Creek mythology 
supported the world on his shoulders. 
Female fiimros are callod Caryatides 
(f.ft). (See TKLAMONKS.) 

tlah'li* (in “Orlando FuriosoA 
sage and a*magician who lived in an en¬ 
chanted palace, and brought up Roge'ro 
to all manly virtues. 

Atlan'tian or Atlante'an. Shoulders, 
Shoulders able to bear a great weight, 
like those of Atlas, which, according to 
heathen mythology, supported the whole 
world? 

, . Hmr* he stood. 

With Atlitnlesn shoulders fit in liewr 
Tho weight of mightiest monarchies. 

Miltm, “ ParadiM Loot,” hk. It 

Atlantic Ocean. The ocean that 
washes the base of the Atlas mountains. 

Atlantis. A mythological island 
which contained the Elysiau Fields. 

The New A tluntit. An island inlhgineS 
by Lord Bacon, where was established a 
philosophical commonwealth beat on the 
cultivation of the natural sciences. (Set 
Utovia, City or the Sun.) 

, Atlas. King of Mauritania in Africa, 
fatiled to hqge supported the world upon 
his shoulders. Of course; the tale is 
merely a poetical way of saying that the 
.Atlas mountains prop up the heavens* 
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because they are so lofty. We call a 
book of maps an “Atlas,” because it 
contains or holds the world. . The word 
was first employed in this sense by Mer- 
cantor, and the title-page of his collection 
of maps had the figure of Atlas, with the 
world on his back. , 

But Atlas, propping heaven, u poets feign, 

Hta subterranean wonder* unread. 

Thomson, Autumn.* 

Atomic theory is, that every mate¬ 
rial substance is made up of congeries 
of atoms, not united fortuitously, but 
according to fixed laws. The four laws 
of Dalton are —constant proportion, reci¬ 
procal proportion, multiple proportion, 
and compound proportion. 

Atomic volume. The proportion by bulk 
in which atoms unite or have united in 
any g’ven substance. 

A tomir weight,s. Theproportion by weight 
in which atoms unite, or have united in 
any given substance. 


cause the style of his composition is a 
model of elegance, (b.c. 444-859.) 

Alt it: tab. Elegant and delicate wit. 
Salt, both in Latin and Greek, was a 
common term for wit, or sparkling thought 
' well expressed: thus Cicero says, “Sctpio 
omnes said xvpera'bat n (beipio surpassed 
all in wit). The Athenians were noted 
for their wit and elegant “turns of 
1 thought,” and hence Attic salt means wit 
. as pointed and delicately expressed as 
by the Athenians. * 

A tire storey. The head *. the body being 
compared to a bouse, the head is the 
highest, or attic storey. Professor Gold- 
stacker refers the word “ attic ” in this 
| sense to the Sanskrit attaia, a room on 
j the top of a house. 

! tfuxer in. Utt attic storey. Fuddled, par¬ 
tially intoxicated. 

Ill furnished in the attic storey. Not 
1 clever, dull. 

<' At'ticus. The most e’egant and 


Atos'sa. Sarah, duchess of Marl- 
b trough : so called by Pope, because she 
was tho friend of Lady Wortley Montague, 
whom ho calls Sappho. Ilerod'otos says 
that Atossa, the mother of Xerxes, was 
a follower of Sappho. 

Atrip. An anchor is atrip whgj£ it 
has just been drawn from the grouncfeln 
a perpendicular direction. A top-sail is 
atrip which has just started from the 
cap. The word is from trip. 

Atsh or A desk. The Assyrian Venus. 

At't&beg, a title founded by Sand jar, • 
sultan of Persia, 1118. {Aita, father; 
beg, prince.) 

At'tercop. An ill-tempered person, 
who mars al> sociability. Strictly speak¬ 
ing, the attercop is the poison-spider. 
(Anglo-Saxon, attpr, poison ; cop, spider. 
Our eob-web should bo cop-web, 
spider-web.) 

Attic. The Attic Her. Soph'oclSs, the 
tragic^ poet, a native of Athens ; so 
called from the groat sweetness of his * 
compositions. (b.c. 495-405.) * 

The Attic Jlird. Tho nightingale; so 
called because Philomel was the daughter 
of the king of Athens. 

Where the Attlo bird 

Thrill, tarthl 

The Attic Muse. Xenophon, the histo¬ 
rian, & native of Athens; so called be- 


finished scholar of the Romans. Hb 
admirable taste a-td sound judgment 
were so highly thought of that even 
Cicero submitted to him several of his 
treatises. 

The English A tticus. Joseph Addison: 
so called by Pojre, on account of his 
refined taste and philosophical mind. 
(167-2-1719.) 

The Christian A tticus. Reginald Haber, 
Bishop of Calcutta. (1788-1826.) 

The Irish A tticus. George Faulkner; 
so called by Lord Chesterfield. < (1700- 
1775.) 

Atttn'gians. Heretics of the eighth 
century, Who solemnised baptism with 
the tvords, ** I am the living water.” 

Attire originally meant a head¬ 
dress. (French a tour, a tour de tite.) 
Subsequently oxteuded to the tires* 
generally. 

With a linen mitre shall he (the hi«U priest) be 
nttlrwt-t.*. dressed as to the toad'JAv- «»•+>• . 

{A ho) ah Mill AholibfUu ♦‘xetioded in nttiTB 
upon their hocuta vKxek. xiiti. lft}* 

Attook. The forbidden river, beyond 
which no pure Hindu can pass. 

Attorney means a substitute 
(French, ad tour tier, to turn-to, to sub¬ 
stitute for), moaning one substituted for 
another, one whp has deputed poyrer to 
act on his client’s behalf. Hence the 
deed which formally assigns to another 
the power of anting on our behalf is' 

s 2 
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called power of attorney. A solicitor 
is O' * who solicits or petitions in tbe 
Court of Chancery on behalf ef his 
clients., Properly speaking, solicitors 
belong to the Chancery Court, and at¬ 
torneys to the other courts. 

A'tya. Metamorphosed into a fir- 
tree by Cyb'ele. 

Au Courant (French), “ ac¬ 
quainted with.” To keep one an courant 
of everything that passes, is to keep one 
familiar with, or informed of, passing 
events. 

Au Fait (French). Skilful, thorough 
master of; as He is quite av fait iv those 
matters , i. e., quite master of them or 
conversant with them. 

Au Revoir. (French.) “Goodby'o 
for the present.*’ Literally, till seeing 
you again. > 

Aubry's Dog. {See Dog.) 

Au'deanism. The doctrine of 
Au'deus df Mesopotamia, who lived in 
the fourth century. H e maintained that 
the Old Testament justifies the belief 
that God has a sensible form (Gen. i. 26). 

AudhumTa {the nourishing-power), 
in Scandinavian mythology, is the cow 
created bySurt to nourish Ymir. She 
supplied him with four rivers of milk, 
and was herself nourished by licking the 
rooks. {Sec Ymir.) 

Audley. We will John Audley it— 
t.e., abridge it. A theatrical phrase. 
In the eighteenth cen’ury one Shuter 
had a travelling company which visited 
different fairs. It was his custom to 
lengthen out his performance till a 
goodly number of new comers had col¬ 
lected on the open stage of his theatre, 
when a boy called out John Audley, and 
tbe play which was going on inside 
was brought to an end as soon os pos¬ 
sible. 

Aud'rey. A country wench, who 
jilted William for Touchstone.— Shake- 
speare, “As You Like It.” 

Au'gean Stables. An accumula¬ 
tion of corruption or filth almost beyond 
the power of man to remedy. Au'geas, 
king'of Elis, in Greece, had. never 
cleansed his stalls far thirty years though 
he kept in them a herd of 3,000 oxen. 

$0* of the tasks assigned to Hercules 

\ 


was to cleanse this stew, which he did by 
«f\imjn g two rivers to run through it. 

Augsburg Confession. The chief 
standaril of faith in the Lutheran ohurch; 
so called because, while the diet of the 
German empire was sitting at Augsburg, 
in 153ft, the confession of faith drawn tip 
by Melancthon and Luther was presented 
to Charles V. 

Au'gury means properly the science 
of bird-talk (arivm parritus). 8t. Pierre 
1 says: "The first navigators, when out 
of sight of land, watched the seed and 
the flight of birds, as indications of the 
shore, and with no other guidance dis¬ 
covered many new islands.” From this 
custom (he says) arose the. practice of 
consulting the flight of birds before 
1 entering on any important enterprise.— 

| Studies. 

j August. T.lff' eighth month; so 
j called in compliment to Augustus Cmsar 
! of Rome, whose “ lucky month " it was, 

! in which occurred many of his most 
fortunate events. 

Augusta. London; so called by the 
Romans. 

on let me wander o’er the dewy field*, 

.or fuwend 

Some eminence, Aukiikm. In thy plain*, 

.And see the country far dtlTnaeu around. 

Thotnum, “ Hpnttg ." 

Augustan. Augustan Age of English 
Literature —- t.e., its best period. Bo¬ 
ginning in the reign of Elizabeth and 
j ending with the Restoration. The term 
I Augustan is from Augustus the emperor 
of Rome, the most palmy time of Latin 
literature. 

The A vguHait Age of French Literature, 
The age of Louis XIV. (1640-1740.) 

Augustine. A monk or nun of the 
Augustine order, established in the 
eleventh century in commemoration of 
St. Augustine, and in imitation of^the 
ancient order founded by him in the 
fourth century. 

The Second A vgustine. Thomas Aqui¬ 
nas, also callod the A ngelic Doctor. (1224- 
1275.) 

Augustin 'lane. Divines who main¬ 
tained, on tbe authority of St. Augus¬ 
tine, that grace is effectual absolutely* 
quite independent of the person who 
receives it. 

Augustus. No proper name, but 
a mere title given to Octa'vian, because 
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He was head of the priesthood. In the 
reign of Diocle'tian, the two emperor* 
were each styled AugyJtus (sacred 
majesty), and tho two viceroys Casar. 
Prior to that time Ha'drian limited the 
title of Cuuar to the heir presumptive. 

A mustus. Philippe II. of France ; so 
called because he was born in the month 
of Auguf-t. (1165, 1180-1223.) 

Sigismund II. of Poland. (1520,1548* 
1572.) 

Auld Brig and New Brig, of 

Robert Bums, refers to the bridges over 
the river Ayr, iu Scotland. 

Auld Hornie. After the esta¬ 
blishment of Christianity, the heathen 
deities were degraded by the Church 
into fallen angels, and Pan. with his 
horns, crooked tune, goat's beard, 
pointed ears, and goafw feet, was trans¬ 
formed to his Satanic majesty, and called 
Old Horny. 

0 thou. whatever title suit thee. 

Auld Hornie, Sutari, Nick, or Clootie. 

Burnt. 

Auld Beetle. Edinburgh old town, 
so called from the filthy state of its 
streets, always reeking witn exhalations. 

Au'lio Oouuoil, from the Latin 

an fa (a court), was one of the highest 
courts of the old Uermau empire, from 
which there was no appeal. (1495-18W.) 

Aunt Bally. A game in which a 
wooden head is mounted on a pole. The 
fuu of the game is to knock the nose of 
the figure, or break the pipe stuck in its 
mouth. This is to l»e done by throwing 
at it, from a stated distance, a short 
olub. The word auut was anciently ap¬ 
plied to any old woman: thus in Shake¬ 
speare, Puck speaks of * 


The wisest aunt telling th* aaddaat tale. 

“ J/idwMwwr Night t Dr* am," U. 1. 


SaVy is a play upon the common natro, 
and the verb tally (ti dart or shoot at 
something). <* 


Aure'ola. A circle of light, emble¬ 
matical of glory, placed by the old 
p .inters round the heads of martyrs and 
saints. The notion was derived from 
Exod. xxv. 25. Farit* coro'nam aWo/ata 
(thou shall make amthtr crown of geld), 
besides the crown of gold which God 
promised to the faithful — XbrnUt 
“ Mr mom. M 


Au'rL . if art sacra Jhmit (the caned 
hunger few wealth), applied to that rest- 
lew craving for money which is almost a 
monomania. 

Aurora. , Early .aorning. According 
to Grecian 'mythology, the goddess 
Aurora, called by Homer “ rosy-fingered” 
sets out before the sun, and is the pioneer 
of his rising. 

You euuioi abut tbe window* at the ifcjr, 

Through winch Aurora shoe’s her brightening 
the*. 

Thomson, " CatUt of Judaism**? cento 11. 

Auro’ru Barm'lit (Latin). The elec¬ 
trical lights occasionally seen in the 
northern part of the sky ; also called 
“ Merry Dancers.” 

I Aiu tfra Baby. A rub, noble English 
j orphan; left to the care of guardians j a 
j Catholic in religion; and in person 

A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded. 

lifrvn, “ Don Juan," canto IS. 

» 

Auso'nia. An ancient name of Italy, 

. so called from Auson, son of Utj sacs, and 
| father ot the Auso’nes. 

All the grueo delights Ausouia pours. 

TAj SMoa. •• Summsr.” 

AUS'pices. Vadcr your good auspices, 

! i.f., through y.<ur influence, or’the iu- 
{ fiuenee of your good name. In Rome 
: only the commander-in- hief was allowed 
; to take the auspices of war. If a 1 gate 
gained a victory, be was said to win it 
1 under the good a .spices of his superiur 
I in comma>.d. 


i 

i 


Atts'ter. A wind pernicious to flowers 
and health in Laly one of the South 
winds was so called. its modern name is 
tho Sirw'co. (Greek, Uustc'ros, hot, dry.) 
In England it is a damp wind, generally 
bringing wet weather. 


Naught hut putrid wtnuun* and noisome tags, 
For ever hun* on dr asly Austor’* hoard. 

Thomson," CasUt of lnuoUue*, eautoll. 


Austin Brian. Friars of the order 
of St. Augustine. (See Hkouino.) 


Austrian Lip. The thick lip, so 
• haractoristic of the house of Hapsl>urg, 
derived from Cymbarga, daughter of 
Ziemovitz. duko of Mwo^ia^ and niece 
of the then king of Poland. Cymbarga 
was noted for her beauty and unusual 
strength. 

Aut Caesar aut nullua (Larin 

Hither Cmsar or so owe), everything or 
nothing *, all or not at all, Cesar used 
to sav, “he would sooner be first' in a 
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village than second at Rome.” Milton 
makes Satan say, “Better to reign in 
Hell than serve in Heavon.” (See Six.) 

Anther 'tie Doctor. Gregory of 
Rim'ini. (Fourteenth century.) 

Auto da 1P6 (Portuguese, and Auto 
de Ft, Si>anish), “ an pet of faith.” A 
day set apart by the Inquisition for the 
examination of “heretics." Those not 
acquitted were burnt. Th«* reason why 
inquisitors burnt their victims was, be¬ 
cause th-yare forbidden “to shed blood 
an axiom of the Roman Catholic Church 
being. “ Kirh'mi turn uovit san'r/vinem ” 
(the church is untainted * ith blood). 

AutoVyooS. The craftiest of*thieve«. 
He st'de the flocks of his neighbours, and 
changed their marks. Si'nyphos out¬ 
witted h'ro by marking his sheep under 
their feet., a device which so tickled the 
rogue that he instantly “cottoned" to 
him. Shakespeare introduces him in 
“The Winter's Tale” as a pedlar, and 
says he was called the son of Mercury, 
because he was bom ui.der that “ thiov- 
ing planet.” 

Aiitolyeiw Is no lapidary, thou eh ho drives a 
roaring trade in tlaab jewellery.—Putt Mali tituetU. 

Automaton— plural, automaton* or 
automata. Machinos which imitate the 
actions, &c., of Jiving creatures. The 
most famous are the following(1) The 
pigeon that could fly, made, B.c. 400, by 
Arcby'tos, of Tarentum ; (2) the wooden 
eagle of Regiomonta’nus, the Gennan, 
which flew from the city of Kcenigsberg 
to meet the emperor, Baluted him, and 
returned, 1436-1476; (3) the dudt of 
Vaucanson of Grenoble, which couhi eat 
and drink, and even in a way digest 
food; its wings, viscera, bones, Ac., 
minutely resembled those of a living 
animal. (Greek, autot-mao, l self-move;. 
(SeeANDBOW.) 

Automation. A coachman. He 
was the charioteer of Achilles. 

Autumn. He it com.t to hit autumn 
+-*•to be hanged, to “his fall." A 
nun on the plan of “turning a man off ” 
by dropping the plank on which he 
stands. The drop is the “leaf,” and 
autumn is called the “fall,” or “fall of 
toe leaf.” 


^ ho» marble quarries 

Of which idols are made, and only priests 


are allowed to trade there. — Symes, vol. 
ii., p. 876. 

A* ou Avs'a shore. 

Whore none hut priests ore privileged to trade 
In that best roarfile i»f whieh (rods are made. 

T.Jtoon, H JjoUu Rookh, part i. 

Av'alanche (3 syl.) means pro- 
perly a “gulp,” something swallowed 
j (French, awfer, to swallow). The word 
, is applied to land-slips and snow-slips, 
which swallow up or overwhelm forests, 

, villages, and all they fall n|K>n. Meta- 
1 phorioally, we speak of an “ avalanche of 
applause,” an “avalancho of bouquets” 
showered on tbo stage, Ac. 

Av'alon. An ocean island, where 
' king Arthur resided and was buried. 

1 The word means “Applo green island" 

: (amt, apple yn’, island); and it is gene- 
■ rally thought to mean Glastonbury, a 
name derived from the Saxon glaetn 
(green like grass). 

I Avant Courier. French for a 

i “messenger sent before" to get things 
1 ready for a party of travellers, or to 
. announce their approach. Anything 
; said or done to ptvparo the way for 
! something more important to follow; a 
! feeler, a harbinger. 

A-vast there! Stop, not so fast, 
hold tight. A sailor’s phrase.. (Gennan, 
bast a, stop ; Italian, batUi, enough.) 

Ava'tar. The incarnation of deity 
in Hindu mythology, or the appearance 
of a g<<d in a visible form. It properly 
means “ out of the boat,” and the allusion 
is to the wide-spread tradition of Noah 
coming out of tho ark. The ten avatars 
of Visnnh are tho most celebrated. 

Awe Mari'a (Hail, Mary!). The 
first two words of the angel's salutation 
to the Virgin Mary (Luke i. 28). In Hie 
Roman Catholic Church the phrase is 
appliod to an invocation to the Virgin 
beginning with those words; and also to 
the smaller lieads of a rosary, tbo larger 
ones being termed pater -nottert. 

AvuuIbI (2 syU White Lady if 
AveneJ. A tutelary spirit in Scott’s 
“ Monastery." 

Aver'nutf (Greek a-onwt, “ without 
birds ”). A lake in Campa'nis, so called 
from the belief that its sulphurous and 
mephitic vapours killed any bird that 
happened to inhale them, roots call it 
the entrance to the infernal regions; 
hence the proverb, The detemt to Avemus 
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■is ‘easy, but coming back again it quite 
another matter, meaning that all bad 
habits are easily acquired, but very hard 
to be abandoned. 

Av'ertln, St. The patron saint of 
lunatics; so called from the French 
avert ineux (lunatics). 

Aves'ta. The sacred scriptures of 
the Magians, composed by Zoroaster. 

Aveu'gle. Son of Erebus and Nox. 
— Spencer, “Faery Queen." 

Avie'nus. A writer of fables in the 
decline of the Roman empire. In the 
Middle Ages, a collection of fables used 
to 1)0 called Av'ynot, or E'sopet. 

Aviz. An order of knighthood in 
Portugal, founded by Sanoho I., and 
haring for its object the subjugation of 
the Moors. 

Avoid Extremes. The wise saw 

of Pit'tacog of Mityle'ne. (n.C. 652-5159.) 

Avoir. Avoir Marie/ en Hite (French), 
“ to bo jealous.” Martel is the Italian 
marteilo oealpusy). 

Av'oirdupois. Avers, old Fronch 
for “ goods in general,” and poise 
(weights). Whence avoirdupois weight 
means the f * weights for goods and 
chattels generally." (<&eTuoY Weight. ) 

Awake. “Awake ! ariso ! or lie for 
over fallen.”- Paradise Lost. 

A‘ wide-awake. A hat which has no 
nap in its material: as it never has a 
“nap/'-it^nmst always be wide a wale. 

He is wide awake. On his guard, on 
the wateh, alive to all the difficulties, 
well aware of what ho is doing. * 

A-weather. The reverse of a-lee. 
“ A-weather” is towards the weather, or 
the side on which the wind strikes. 
c ‘ A-lee” is in the lee or shelter, and there¬ 
fore opposite to the wind aide. 

Awkward. Not dexterous or right- 
handed, Awk means the left hand. 
Honoe in Holland’s ** Plutarch** we have 
“ The atvke or left hand ;** and again, 
“Tney receive her atniiy when she pro- 
senteth . . . the right hand.** 

AwL u ril pack up mg awls and 
b«g<m”~-i.e., all my goods. The play is 
on awl and aiL 

Axe. “ To hang up one's axe." To 
retire from business, to give ovefh use¬ 


less project. The allusion is to the 
ancient battle-axe, hung up to the gods 
when the light was done. All classical 
scholars will call to mind the allusion of 
Horace to a similar Roman custom. 
Being snubbed by Pynrha, be says, “ He 
will hang up his axe upon her wait,” or, 
more literally, his " drenched garments 
on the temple-walls of Neptune.” (See 
Ask.) 

Ax'inoman'ol. Divination by an 
i axo ; much practised by the anoient 
| Greeks with tho view of discovering 
; crime. An agate was placed on a red-hot 
| axe, and indicated the guilty person by 
\ its motion. (Greek, ax/uui mtmteia.) 

t 

A'yah (Anglo-Indian). A nurse or 
; lady's maid. 


Aye'ahoh (3 sy 1.). Mahomet’s second 
( and favourite wife. He married her 
wheu she was only nine years old, and 
> died iu her arm& She was called The 
; Virgin., because, of all the wiv< s that the 
! Arabian “prophet” married, she alone 
! was a maiden at the time. 

Ayr'shire Poet. Robert Barns, 
j born near the town of Ayr. (1759-1796.1 

Ax&z'el. The scape goat; so called by 
< the Jows, because the high priest cast 
I lots on two goats; one lot was for the 
1 Lord, and the other lot for Asaz'el or 
{ .Satan, and the goat on which the latter 
, lot fell was the scape-goat. 


Az&z'iel. A seraph who fell in iOve 
with An'ah, a grand-daughter of Cain. 
When the flood came, he carried her 
uuder his wing to some other planet.— 
Byron, “Heaven and Earth.” 

Az&z'il. Tn Milton’s “ Paradise Los*,” 
Azaz'il is the standard-bearer of the in* 
fernal host According to the Koran, 
when God commanded tho angels to 
worship Adam, Aeaz'il replied, “Why 
i should the son of fire fall down before a 


son of clay? ” and God cast him out of 
heaven. His name was then changed to 
Kbits, which means “ despair.” 

Then straight commands that, at the warlike 
sound . 

Of trumpets loud and clarions, he npreared 
His mUhtr standard; that proud henwu* claimed 
AjmsII, as his right, a cherub talL 

ISHMI | -V* #* lUtwuftaS fviad lata * 


Akim. The young oonvert who joined 
“the creed and standard” of the veiled 
prophet of Khorasaanufn Moore’s “Lalia 
Rookh.” When he Waa witndss of the 
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prophet's infamy, be Joined the caliph’s 
army, and was mainly instrumental in 
defeating that of the veiled prophet. 

Arfo, marquis of Eats, married Pari- 
si'na, who fell in love with Hugo, a 
natural s <n of Aso. The marquis 
ordered Hugo to be beheaded ; but no 
one knows what the fate of Parisi'na was. 
Aso, at any rate, marrie 1 again, and had 
a family. This Aso was in reality Nicejlo 
of Ferra'ra. — Byron, “ Parisina.” 

A'aor’s Mirror. Zemi'r* is the 
name of the lady, and Azor that of the 
bear, iu Marmontel’s tale of “ Beauty 
and the Beast.” Zemi'ra eutreits the 
kind monster to let her see her father, if 
only for a few moments; so drawing 
aside a curtain, he shows him to her in a 
, magic m nor. This mirror was a sort of 
telescope, which rendered objects other¬ 
wise toj far off distinctly visible. 

Az'oth. The panace'a of Paracelsus, 
regarded by his fol.owe.s as *■ the tinc¬ 
ture of life.” 

Atfrael (3 syl.). The ang-1 that 
watch-s over the dying, and takes the 
soul from tl>e body. Tbe angel of death. 
He will be the last to Hie, but will do so 
at the second trump of the archangel. 

The Mohammedan doctors say that Asrnil was 
commissioned to IntHot the penalty of death on all 
mankind.—//. Vhrittmm. 

Az'rafil. The archangel commissioned 
to blow the trumpet of the resurrection. 
—Ike Koran. 


Azuoe'na. An old gipsy who stole 
Man'rico. the infant boa of the conte di 
Luna’s brother. She brought up the 
ohUd as her own son, and justified her 
conduct on* the plea that Garzia, his 
father, had ordered her daughter to be 
burnt to death as a witch.— Vera !a opera 
of “11 Trovaton." 


Asu'rieL The fairy who owned what 
we call Holland Park. King O'berou 
gave him his daughter Kenna in mar¬ 
riage when he drove Albion- from his 
empire. Albion invaded Kensington, the 
territory of king Oberon. but w&s slain 
in battle by Azuriel.— Tickell. 

Ao'ymitss <3 syl.). The Roman 
Catholics are so called by the Greek 
Church, because the boJy wafers used by 
teem tn (he eueharist are made of un¬ 
leavened bread, (Greek, azumot, ^ un- 

'# 


leavened.) 


B 

B. This letter is the outline of a 
house. It » called in Hebrew both (a 
house). 

Marked with a B (French) — t.«., a 
poor thing. In the French language al¬ 
most all personal defects begin with the 
letter B; e.g., bigle (squint-eyed), borffne 
(one-eyed ),bomt (humpty), bottetu (lame), 
&o. 

Hot to know B from a battledore. 
Not to know the simplest thing; to 
be very stupid. M iege tells us that kom- 
bookt used to be ealleu battledores The 
phrase, therefore, means not to know 
vour A B from (i. t., out of) your horn 
hook. 

I know B from, a Bub's foot, similar 
to the proverb, “ 1 know a hawk from 
a hernshaw.” (.Se- Hawk. ) The bull's 
parted hoof somewhat resembles a B. 

B. C. Marked ivitk B. C. (bad cha¬ 
racter). When a soldier has disgraced 
himself by insubordination or treason, 
he is marked with B. C. before he is 
drummed out of the regiment. 

lie called me a B.C. A genteel-look¬ 
ing young woman complained to Mr. 
Ingham of having been a"Used by a per¬ 
son who called her a B. C. The magis¬ 
trate asked what B. C. meant, when he 
was told that C. meant “ cat,” but B. 
was too shocking to be uttered aloud. 
She cons -nted, however, to whis|>er the 
naughty word into his worship’s ear. 
Mr. Ingham heard the mysterious “libel,” 
and, though he could not grant the sum¬ 
mons, B. C. has become tbe stereotyped 
exponent of a ridiculous charge of libel. 
—22 ad July, 18(i6, Wandsworth. 

B. K. B. The name of “residence” 
given by officers iu mufti, who do not 
wish to give up their address. The word 
stands for BairacKS. 

B Flats. Bugs. Tbe pun is “B" 
(the initial letter), and “ fiat,” from the 
flatness of the obnoxious insect. Also 
called Norfolk Howards, from Mr. Bugg, 
who advertised in the Timet that fae 
should in future change his name into 
“ Norfolk Howard.” ( See F Bsabp.) 

Baal, plur., Baalim , atitle of honour. 
The chief male deity of. the Phoenicians. 
The name was very commonly adopted 
by the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, as 
in Hoqpi-bal, Hasdru-bsl, and so on. 
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Baal-Peor or Belphdgor. The Pria’- 
put of the Mo'abites and Midianites. 

Ba'ba. Bame as papa (Turkish). Ali¬ 
baba is “ lather Ali. 

Babes in the Wood. {See Chil¬ 
dren.) 

Babies. Baines in the eyes. The re¬ 
flection of oneself in the eyeB of another. 

She el hub about Mm neck, gave him ten kisses. 

Toyed will: hie luck*, looked IwWw in h e eyre. 

Heywood, “ Lew * Mistrut." 


BabeL A perfect Babel. A thorough 
confusion. “A Babel of (sounds.” A 
confused uproar, in which nothing can 
be heard but hubbub. Too allusion is 
to the confusion of tongues at Babel. — 
Genesis xi. 


(iud . . . comps down to see their city, 

. . . and In derision sets 
Upon their tongue a various spirit, to rase 
Unite out their native language, and Instead 
To sow a jangling noise of words unknown. 
Forthwith a hideous gabble rises loud 
Among the builders; each to other calls. 

Not understood. . . . Thus was the building left 
Ridiculous, and Hi" work “Confusion ” named. 

21 titan, “ I'aradm lint," bk. xii. 


Baby Charles. So James I. used 
to call his son Charles, afterwards 
Chare* 1. 


Babylon. The modem Babylon. So 
London is sometimes called, on account 
of its wealth, luxury, and dissipation. 

Babylonish Captivity. The 

seventy Years that the Jews were cap¬ 
tives in Babylon. They were made cap¬ 
tives' by Nebuchadnezzar, and released 
by Cyrus (H.c. 688). 

Ba'ca. The Valley of Baca. The 
vale of tears. This world is so called in 
Scripture, bees use of sin and its conse¬ 
quent sorrow.—Psalm lxxxiv. 6. 

Our source! of common pleasure dry up ns we 
journey on fironsh the rale of Ba'oha.—£ir Walter 
Hast, “ Th* Antiquary." 

Baooant. A person given to habits 
of drinking; so called from the “bae- 
cants," or toon admitted to the feasts of 
Bacohus. 

Baooante (2 syL). A female wine- 
bibber ; so called from the “ baocanttta,” 
or female priestesses of Baeahus. 

BaoahanaTia. Festivals in honour 
of Bscohug, distinguished for their licen¬ 
tiousness and deh&uohery. Plato says he 
has seen the whole p opulation of Athens 
drunk at these festivals. 


Bacchanalian. Drunken, rollick- 
some, devoted or pertaining to Bacchus 
(?•*■>• 

Baochvs (wine). In Roman mythology 
the god of wine. (Greek, tacAo, I shout.) 

As Jjliy Bacchus, god of pleasure. 

Charmed the wide world with drink and dances, 
And »il his thousand airy fancies, 

Alas! he quite forgot the while 

His favourite vinos in Lesbu’s Isle.—Porwefl. 

Bacchus , in the “ Lusiad,” is the evil 
demon or antagonist of Jupiter, the lord 
of destiny. As Mars is the guardian 
power of Christianity, Bacchus is the 
guardian power of Mahometanism. 

Bacchus sprang from the thigh of Zeus. 
The tale is that Sem'elfe' asked Zeus to 
ap|iear before ber in all ber glorv. but 
the foolish request proved ber death. 
Zeus saved the child which was prema¬ 
turely born by sewing it up in his thigh 
till it came to maturity. The Arabian 
tradition is that the infant Bacchus was 
nourished during infancy in a cave of 
Mount MeroB. As “Meros" is Greek 
for a thigh, the Greek fable is readily 
explained. 

What ha* that to do a ith Bacchus 1 —t.e., 
what has that to do with the matter in 
hand! When Tnespis introduced reci¬ 
tations in the vintage songs, the innova¬ 
tion was suffered to pass, bo long as the 
subject of recitation bore on the exploits 
of Bacchus; but when, for variety sake, 
he wandered toother subjects, the Greeks 
pulled him up with the exclamation, 
“ What has that to do with Baochus ? ” 

Bachelor, ft Hindusta'ni, bacha- 
larka (a vouug man); Scotch, batch (a 
child); Welsh, bachgtn (a boy child); 
Portuguese, bacdlo (the shoot of a vine, 
&c.); French, bacheletU (a damsell. 

A Bachelor of Arfs. Talbot derives 
this word from the Spanish bachilltr (a 
babbler), so called from the disputations 
held in the school before the first degree 
is conferred, whence also a gooddisputer 
is,in Cambridge still termed a wranglsr. 
The word used to be spelt 6ac/u7/er ; thus 
in the ** Proceedings of the Privy Coun¬ 
cil,” vol. i., p. 72, we read“The king 
ordered that the bachillers should have 
reasonable pay for their trouble.'’ 

N.&—Jtis rather remarkable that the 
French bachelette should mean a damsel, 
and the Norman damoiselle should mean 
a young gentleman. («Sac Dohiskllub.) 

Bachelor's Buttons. The campion flower. 




Bo called from a custom still sometimes 
observed by rustics of carrying the dower 
in their pockets to know trow they stand 
with their sweethearts. IfL the flower 
dies, it is a bad omen; but irit does not 
fadei, thoy may hopo for the best. 

To wear bachelor's Imttom r is to remain 
a bachelor, in allusion to the custom 
mentioned above, and by a play on the 
word bachelor. 

Back. To support: as to “back a 
friend.” A commercial term meaning to 
endorse. When a merchant backs or 
endorses a bill, he guarantees its value. 

Falstaff says to the Prince— 

You cure not who sees your back. Call yon that 
hacking of your friends r A plague upon eueb 
backing! 

* Shakespeare, -1 Henry IV," li. 4. 

To back and jill. A mode of tacking, 
whon the tide is with the vessel and tho 
wind against it. 

To back the sails. So to arrange them 
that the ship may move backwards. 

To see Ins back ; to see the. back of any¬ 
thing. To got rid of a person or thing; 
to see it leave. 

Back the oars is to row them back¬ 
wards, that the boat may movo the re¬ 
verse of its ordinary directions 

Backgammon is the Saxon bac 
gamen (back game); so called because the 
art of the game is for each player to bring 
his men back into his adversary’s table. 

Background. Placed in the back¬ 
ground—i.e., made of no consequence. 
Pictures have three distances, called 
grounds: the foreground, where the 
artist is supposed to be; the middle 
ground, where the moBt salient part of 
the picture is placed; and the background 
or distance, beyond which the eye cannot 
penetrate. 

Back-hander. A blow on the face 
with the back of the hand. Also ono 
who keeps book the,decanter in order to 
hand himself a second glara before he 
passes it. 

Back-out. To retreat from a promise 
not convenient to perform. Many horses 
are unwilling to go «>ut of a stable head 
foremost, and are backed out. 

Back-stair Influence. Private 
or unrecognised influence. It was cus¬ 
tomary to build royal palaces with a 
staircase for state visitors, and another 
for those who sought the sovereign Upon . 


private matters. If any one wanted a 
private interview with royalty, it was 
highly desirable to conciliate those ap¬ 
pointed to guard the back stain, as they 
bad full power to admit or exclude a 
visitor. Back-stair influence is influenco 

S ained over functionaries, who, in- 
irectly, have immense power to promote 
your object. 

Onoe, we route**, beneath the patriot’ll cloak 
From the cracked ba* the dropping guinea* broke. 
Ami, jiiiKlinif down the back stairs, told the crew 
“Old Cato in as ni-isat a riwie as you " 

Pope, “ Spulle to Lord Bathurst." 

Back Water. (1) Water not re¬ 
quired for a water-wheel ; so called 
because arrangements are made for 
backing it, or diverting it into another 
channel. (2) A current of water from 
1 tho inland, which clears off tho deposit 
of sand and silt left by the action of the 
sea; as the Backwater of Weymouth. 

Bacon. The Jiacnn of Theology, Bishop 
Butler, author of the “Analogy.” (1692- 
1752.) 

Bacon's brazen head. (See BRAZF.X.) 

To save one's bacon. To baste, yentr 
bacon. Tho Saxons were called bogs 
by their Norman lords. Henry VIII. 
speaks of the common people as the 
i “swinish multitude ;” and Falstaff says 
j to the travellers at Gadshill, “ On, bacons, 

! on !” (“1st Henry IV ii. 2). Bacon is 
the outside portion of tbe back and sides 
of pork, and may be considered gene¬ 
rally os the part which would receive a 
blow. To “baste one's bacon” is to 
strike one; and to “ save one’s bacon” is 
to escape a castigation. 

There seems to be another sense in 
which the term is used—via., to escape 
loss; and in this sense tho allusion is to 
the care taken by our forefathers to save 
from the numerous dogs that frequented 
their houses the bacon which was laid up 
for winter store, the loss of which would 
have been a very'serious cal ami ty. 

He may fetch a, flilch of bacon from 
Dunmm—i.e., he is so amiable and good- 
tempered he will never quarrel with bis 
wife. The allusion is to a custom founded 
by Juga, a noble lady, in 1111, and 
restored by Robert do Fitswalter in 
1244; which was, that “any person from 
any part of England going to Dunraow, 
m Essex, and numbly kneeling on <wo 
stones at the ehurch- door, may claim a 
common of baeon, if he can swear that 
for twelve months and a day he has 
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never bad a household brawl or wished 
himself unmarried.” 

Baco'nian Philosophy. A system 
of philosophy based on principles laid 
down by Francis Bacon, lord Ver'ulara, 
in the 2nd bopk of his “Novum Origa¬ 
num.” It is also called inductive philo¬ 
sophy. 

Bac'trian Sage. Zoroaster, a 
native of Baotna (Balkh), al>out 500 
years before the birth of Christ. 

Bad. Charles te manvais. Charles II. 
of Navarre. (1332-1887.) 

lie is gone to the had. Has become a 
ruined man, or a depraved character. 
He has gone amongst bad people, in bad 
ways, or to bad circumstances. 

Badge of Poverty. In the reign 
of William III., those who received 
parish relief bad to wear a badge, it 
was the letter P, with the initial of the 
arish to which they belonged, in rod or 
lue cloth, on the shoulder of the right 
sleeve. (<Sce Dyvour.) 

Mixht 1 but know then by thy household badge. 

Shakespeare, "•! Henry F7..” v. I. 

Badge-men. Alms-house men; so 
called because they wear some special 
dress, or other badge, to indicate that 
they belong to a particular foundation. 

He quit* the gay uml rich, the young and free. 

Among the badge-men with a lutcbru to be. 

Crabbe, “ Borough.” 

Badger. To tease or annoy by su¬ 
perior numbers. In allusion to the 
ancient custom of badger-baiting. A 
badger was kennelled in a tub, where 
■ dogs were set upon him to worry him out. 
When dragged from his tub by bis tor¬ 
mentors, the poor beast was allowed to 
re tiro to it till he recovered from the at- 
' tack. This process was repeated several 
"times a day, especially in public-houses, 
where a badger was kept for the delec- 
! tation of the customers. 

; Badger. It is a vulgar error that the 
Begs of a badger are shorter on one ride 
1 than on the other. 

I 1 think that Titus Onto* was m unoven as a 
, badger.— Lord Macaulay. 

Drawing a badger is drawing him oat 
of his tub by means of dogs. 

Badinage. Playful raillery, quisring. 
From Hie French badin (a switch). In 
Franco they catch wild ducks by covering 
a boat with switches, in which the.ducks 
| seek protection. A person quixzed is like 
.these wild ducks, 
t. 


Bad'minton is property a “ copus 
cup," made of Ailaret spiced and sweet¬ 
ened, a favourite with the duke of Beau¬ 
fort of Badminton. As the duke used to 
be a great patron of the prise ring, the 
“ gentlemen of that ilk ” use Badminton 
or claret as the synonym of blood. 

Bad'oura. A Chinese princess, who 
fell in love with prince Camaral'zaman 
the moment she seteyes on him.— “Ara¬ 
bian, Nights ,’ Prince Ca m a ral'zaman. 

Bag. Bag md baggage, as “ Get away 
with you, bag and baggage”— i.e., get 
away, anti carry with you all your belong¬ 
ings. The bag or sack is tho pouch in 
which a soldier packs his few articles when 
he moves from placo to place. Baggage 
is a contemptuous term for a woman, 
sithor because soldiers send their wives 
in the baggage wagons, or from the Italian 
bagasria [a harlot), French bagasse , 
Spanish hagazv, Persian baga. 

dot the bag. {See Sack.) 

Bags. A slang word for trousers, which 
are the bags of the body. When the 
pattern is very staring and “loud,” they 
aro called howling bags. 

Bag-man. A commercial traveller, 
who carries a bag with specimens to show 
to those whose custom he solicits. In for¬ 
mer times commercial travellers used to 
ride a horse with saddle-bags sometimes 
so large as almost to conceal the rider. 

Bag o’ Kails. Some hundreds of 
years ago there stood in the Tyburn 
Road, Oxford Street, a public-house 
called “Tho Bacchanals : ” tho sign was 
Bacchus and the Satyrs. The jolly god, 
with his cloven hoof and his horns, was 
called *• The devil; ” and the word Bac¬ 
chanals soon got corrupted into “ Bag o' 
Nails.” The “Devil and tho Bag o’ 
Nails ” is a sign not uucommon even now 
in the midland counties. 

Bail (French, baillfr). To deliver up. • 

Common, bail or bail below. A bail 
given to the sheriff, after arresting a 
person, to guarantee that the defendant 
will appear in court at any day and time 
the court demands. 

Special boil or bail above, consists of 
persons who undortake to satisfy all 
claims made on the defendant, and to 
guarantee his rendering himself up to 
justice when required; if ho fails to do 
what they guarantee, they undertake to 
do it themselves. > 
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Bail. (See Leg-bail.) 

Bliley. The rampaft of a "castle. 
(Middle-age Latin, balium or ballium, a 
corruption of vallum .) n 

When there were two courts to a castle, 
they were distinguished os the outer and 
inner bailey (rampart). Subsequently, 
the word included the court and all its 
buildings; and when the court was abo¬ 
lished, the term was attached to the 
castle, as the Old Bailey (London) and 
the Bailey (Oxford). 

Bailiff. At Constantinople, the per¬ 
son who had charge of the imperial 
children used to be called the bajulos, 
from kaios, a child. The word was subse¬ 
quently attached to the Venetian consul 
at Constantinople, and the Veuetian 
ambassador was called the balio, a word 
afterwards extended to any superinten¬ 
dent or magistrate. Ln France the baili 
was a superintendent of the royal do¬ 
mains and commander of the troops. In 
time, any superintendent of even a private 
estate was so called, whence our farmer’s 
bailiff. The sheriff is the king s bailiff— 
a title now applied almost exclusively 
to his deputies or officers. (See Bum- 
bailiff.) 

Baillt£ Herry. Mine host in Chaucer's 
“Canterbury Tales." When the poet 
bogan the second “Fit" of the “Rime 
of Sir Thopas,” Herry Baillif interrupts 
him with unmitigated contempt:— 

“No m r of this, for ftoddes <U«nit6!” 

Quod our host, ‘'for thou makest me 
So wery . . . that 

Mine eerfia akeu for thy nasty uneoohe." 

Verse 15,837. 

Bairam (2 syl.). The name given to 
two movable Moslem feasts. The first, 
which begins on the first day of Lent, and 
lasts three days, is a kind of Paschal feast. 
The second occurs seventy days iator, 
and is not unlike the Jewish Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

Balt. Food to entice or allure, "as 
bait far fish. Bait for travellers is a 
“feed’* by way of refreshment taken 
en passant. (Saxon, baton, to bait or feed.) 

Baja'nu Mahomet's standard. 

Baker’s Dosen. Thirteen for 
twelve. When a heavy penalty was in¬ 
flicted for short weight, bakers used to 
givea surplus number of loaves, called 
the inbread, to avoid all risk of incurring 
the fine. 

To give a man a baker's dozen, in slang 


phraseology, is to give him a sound 
drubbing— i.e., all he deserves and one 
stroke more. 

• 

Bakshish. A Persian word for a 
gratuity. These gifts are insolently de¬ 
manded by all sorts of officials in Turkey, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, more as a claim 
than a gratuity. 

Balaam. The earl of Huntingdon, 
one of the rebels in Monmouth's army. 

And, therefore, in the name of dulneu, he 

The well -hiuut Baiunm. 

Dry den, “ Absalom and AehUopKel." 

Balaam. A “ citizen of sober fame,” 
who lived hard by the monument of 
London; “ be was a plain, good man ; 
religious, punctual, and frugal," his 
week-day meal being only “ one solid 
dish.” He grew rich; got knighted ; 
seldom went to church ; became a cour¬ 
tier ; “took a bribo from France was 
hanged for treason, and all his goods 
were confiscated to the state.— Pope, 
“ Moral Essays" Ep. iii. 

Balaam. Matter kept in type for fill¬ 
ing up odd spaces in periodicals. Those 
are generally refuse bits—the words of 
an oaf, who talks like “ Balaam's ass,”— 
Numb. xxii. 30. (.1 meriean .) 

Balaam-box, in printers’ slang of 
America, is the place where rejected 
articles are deposited. (See above.) 

Balafre, Le (the gashed). Henri, son 
of Francois, second'duke of Guise. In 
the battle of Dormans he received a 
sword-cut which left a frightful scar on 
his face. (1550-1588.) 

Le Balafre. So Ludovic Lesly, an old 
archer of the Scottish Guards, is called, 
in Sir Walter Scott’s “Quentin Dur- 
ward.” 

Balak, in'$he second part of “ Absa¬ 
lom and Achitophel,” a satire by Dry den 
and Tate, is meant for Dr. Burnet, 
author of “ Burnet’s Own Time.” 

Balam the ox, and the fish Nun, are 
the food of Mahomet's paradise; the 
mere lobes of the livers of these animals 
, will Buffice for 70,000 saints.-.If Koran. 

Balan. A cruel giant in the “ Am / adis 
of Gaul.” 6 , ^ , 

Balance, according to Martial, is the 
Latin bilanx or bis-lanx (a couple of 
dishes or pans). 
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Balance of power. The states of Europe 
being so balanced that no one nation 
shall hare such a preponderance as to 
endanger the independence of another. 

Balance of trade. The money-value 
difference between the exports and im¬ 
ports of a nation. 


Salas d of Spain. A man of 

liercnle'an strength, who called himself 
Pierabras (y.r.). 

Bald. Charles h Chawve. Charles T„ 
son of Louis le D&bonnaire. (828, 840- 
877.) * 

Baldassa're. Chief of the monastery 
of St. Jacopo di Compostella.— Doni¬ 
zettis opera “La Favorita." 


Balder, the god of peace, was the Son 
of Odin and Frigga. He was killed by 
the blind war-god Hoder, at the instiga¬ 
tion of Loki, but restored to life at the 
general request of the gods. ( Scan¬ 
dinavian Mythology.) 

N.B.—Sydney Dobell (bom 1824) has a 
poem ontitled Battler , published in 1854, 

Balderdash. Ribaldry, jargon. 
(Spdn’sh, hoJda, a trifle; baldonar, to 
insult with abuse; Welsh, baldore , to 
prattle.) 


. Baldwin. The youngest and come- 
liest of Cbarlemagno’s paladins; and the 
nephew of Sir Roland, 

Bedtlwin (in Jerusalem Delivered”). 
The restless and ambitious duke of Bo- 
loigna, leader of 1,200 horse in the allied 
Christian army. lie was Godfrey’s bro¬ 
ther ; not so tall, but very like him. 

Baldwin, the As* (in the tale of “ Rey¬ 
nard the Fox ”). tn the third part of the 
Beast-epio be is called “Dr. Baldwin” 
(Old German, bold friend.) 

Bale up. Deliver up, i&and and de- 
liver. A phrase imported from the Aus- 
tralian bush-rangers. (French, baiiler, 
to deliver,; 


• College, Oxford, founded, 

m 1263, by John de Baliol, knight (father 
to Baliol, king of the Scots). 


Ballot. One of the horses given by 
Neptune,,to Pelens on his wedding-day. 
It afterwords belonged to Achilles. 


. Balitta'tna. The realm of Bali, the 
Indian Pluto. 


Balistr'da or Balisardo, Roge'ro's 
sword, made hy a sorceress, and capable 
of outting through enchanted substances. 

_ . , With Bsllsards’s blow 

Nor helm, nor stttold, nor anlrau could avail. 

Nor itrirngly-teSapored plate, nor twitted mall. 

•* Orlando Pitnoso,” b. ixlIL 

Bali verso (in “ Orlando Furioso ”). 
The basest knight in the Saracen army. 

Balk means tho high ridge between 
furrows (Saxon and Welsh, bale) \ hence 
a rising ground. A balker is one who 
ta<> es up bis position cn an eminence to 
direct herring-fishers. 

A balk of timber is a beam running 
across the ceiling, &c., like a ridge. As 
the balk is the part not cut by the plough, 
therefore “to balk ’ means to leave un¬ 
touched, or to disappoint. 

Balkis. The queen of Sheba or Saba, 
who visited Solocjon.— “A l Koran” o. u. 

Balls. The three golden halls. The 
emblem of St. Nicholas, who is Raid to 
have given three pursos of gold to three 
virgin sisters to enable them to marry. 

As the cognisance of the Medici family, 

it probably represents three golden pills 
—a punning device on the name. Sethis, 
however, as it may, it is from the Lom¬ 
bard family (the first great money-lenders 
in England) that the sign has been ap¬ 
propriated hy pawnbrokers. 

Ballad means, strictly, a song to 
dance-music, or a song sung while 
dancing. (Italian, bailors , to dance; our 
ballet , q.v.) 

Ballads.* “ Let me make the ballads , 
and who will may make the laws'' 
Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun said <b the 
earl of Cromarty, “I knew a very wise 
man of Sir Christopher Musgrave’s senti¬ 
ment. He believed, if a man were per¬ 
mitted to make all the ballads, he need 
not caro who should make the laws” 
(1703.) 

Ballet is the recital of some adven¬ 
ture or intrigue by gesture ami dancing. 
Baitazari'ni, director of music to Catha¬ 
rine de’ Medici, was the inventor of 
modem ballets. 

Balmung or Gram. Tho sword of 
Siegfried, forged by Wieland, the Vulcan 
of the Scandinavians. Wieland, in a 
trial of merit, clove AmiriaR, a brother 
smith, through steel helmet and armour 
down to the waist; but the cut was so 
fine that Amilios was not even aware 
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that he was wounded till he attempted 
to move, when he fell into two pieces. 
(Scandinavian Mythology.) 

Balmy. “I am going to the balmy ’’— 
to ‘‘Balmy Bleep;” one of Dick 
Swiveller's pet phrases.— Dickens, “ Old 
Curiosity Shop." 

Balnibar'bi. A land occupied bv 
projectors.— Swift, “ Gulliver's Travels. 

Balthazar. One of the kings of 
Cologne— i.e., the three Magi, who came 
from the East to pay reverence to the 
infant Jesus. 

Baltic. The Mediterranean of the 
north (Swedish, baft; Danish, bcelte; 
Latin, balteus; English, heft), the belt 
round the islands in its channel. 

Bambi'no. A picture of the infant 
Jesus, swaddled, and watched by angels. 
(Italian, bambi'no, a little boy.) 

Ba®boe'eiades (pron. bamhox'-se- 
aids). Grotesque scenes in low life, such 
as oouutry wakes, penny weddings, and 
bo on. They are so called from the 
Italian word bamboccio (a cripple), a 
nickname given to Pieter von Laer, the 
first Dutch painter of such sceneB, dis¬ 
tinguished in Rome. 

Bamboo'do or Bamboche. (See 
Michakl-Angelo deb Bamboches.) 

Bamboo'zle, To cheat by cunning, 
or daze with tricks. It is a Chinese and 
gipsy word, meaning to dress a man in 
bamboos to teach him swimming. Like 
the bladders used for the same purpose 
by little wanton boys, the apparatus is 
dangerous and deceitful. 

Bampton Lectures. Founded by 
the Rev. John Bampton, canon of Salis¬ 
bury. He left an estate to the university 
of Oxford, to pay for eight divinity lec¬ 
tures on given subjects, to be preached 
at Great St. Marys, and printed after¬ 
words. 

Ban is from the Saxon bannan, to 
proclaim or publish. 

Marriage bans. The publication of mar¬ 
riage in church for three successive Sun¬ 
days by the officiating minister. 

To ban is to make a proclamation of 
outlawry. To banish is to proclaim a 
man an exile. (See Bandit.) 




Lever le ban el Varriire ban. Tq levy 
the national army by proclamation. In 
this phrase, the arriire ban is a corrup¬ 
tion of henbannum, from here, an army. 

Ban'at. A territory under a ban 
(lord), from the Illyrican word began, a 
lord. The Turks gave this title to the 
lords of frontier provinces—hence the 
Banat of Temtis, which now belongs to 
Austria. 

Banbury. A Banhury-mon—i.e, a 
puritan (Ben Jonson); a bigot. From the 
reign of Elizabeth to that of Charles II. 
Banbury was notod for its number of 
Puritans and its religious “ zeal.” , 

As Iftin as Banbury cheese. In “Jack 
Drum’s Entertainment" we read, “ Y ou 
are like a Banbury cheese, nothing but 
paring; ” and Bardolph compares Slender 
to Banbury cheese (“ Merry Wives,” i. 1). 
The Banbury cheese is a rich milk cheese 
about an inch in thickness. 

B&noo. Sittings in Banco. In term 
time the superior courts of common law 
sit in banco; that is, the judges thereof 
occupy their respective benches. (Bum 
is Italian for “ bench ” or “ seat of jus¬ 
tice.”) 

So much banco—i.e., in bank money. 
The current money of Hamburg, Ac., is 
inferior to “bank money.” 

Banda'na. A pocket-handkerchief. 
It is an Indian word, properly appliel to 
silk goods, but now restricted to cotton 
handkerchiefs having a dark ground of 
Turkey rod or blue, with little white 
or yellow spotB. 

Bandbox. Me comes out of a bandbox 
— i.e., he iH so neat and precise, so care¬ 
fully got up in his dress and person, that 
he looks like some company dress, care¬ 
fully kept in a bandbox. 

Neat as a bandbox. Neat as clothes 
folded and put by iu a bandbox. 

Banda Noire. Properly, the black 
band; metaphorically, the Vandal So¬ 
ciety. Those capitalists that bought up 
the church property confiscated in the 
great French Revolution were so called, 
because they reoklesBly pulled down 
ancient buildings and destroyed relics of 
great antiquity. 
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Bandit is tbe French ban dxt (pro¬ 
nounced an outlaw). As these outlaws 
very often became robbers, the term soon 
came to signify banded highwaymen. 

Bands. Clerical bands are a relic of 
the ancient amice, a square linen tippet 
tied about the neck of'priests during the 
administration of mass. 

Legal bands are a relic of the wide col¬ 
lars which formed a part of the ordinary 
dress in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
which were especially conspicuous in the 
reign of the Stuarts. In the showy days 
of Charles 11. the plain bands were 
changed for lace ends. 

®tie eighth Henry, as I understand, 

Wu the tint pilnoe that ever worn a hand. 

Taylor, the Water Poet. 

Bandy. I am not going to bandy words 
with you—i. e., to dispute about words. 
The reference is to a game called Bandy. 
The players have each a stick with a 
crook at the end to strike a wooden or 
other hard ball. The ball is bandied from 
side to side, each party trying to beat it 
home to the opposite goal. (Bandy is i 
from “bend;” Saxon, bendait; French, 
bander; German, binden; Latin, pando; 
whence “ bandy-legged.”) 

Bang-up, or Slap-ban#. First-rate, 
thumping, as a “ thumbing legacy,” or 
“ thumping baby.” It is a slang punning 
synonym of thumping qjr striking. Slap- 
bang is double bang, or doubly striking. 

Bango'rian Controversy. A 

theological paper-war stirred up by a 
sermon preached March 81, 1717, before 
George L, by Dr. Hoadley, bishop of i 
Bangor, on the text*“ My kingdom is not 
of this world.” The best reply is by 
Lav, in a series of “ Letters to Hoadley.” 

Banian Bays ( Ban-yan). Days when 
no meat is served to a ship’s crew. The 
term is derived from the Banians, a. class 
of Hindu merchants, who carried on a 
most extensive trade with the interior of 
Asia, but being a caste of the Vaisya, 
abstained from the use of meat. (Sanskrit. 
banij, a merchant.) 

Basic, from the Italian &aneo (a bench 
or table). In Greek a money-changer is 
called trapedites, from trapes'a (a four- 
legged table). Iu Latin a banker is 
mensa'rius, from mensa (a table). 


Bankrupt. Money-lenders in Italy 
used to display the money they had to 
lend out on a banco or bench. When oneof 
these money-lenders was unable to con¬ 
tinue business, his bench or counter was 
broken up, and he himself was spoken 
of as a bancorotto —i. a, a bankrupt. 

Banka' HorBe. A learned horse, 
oalled Morocco, belonging to one Banks, 
in the reign of queen Elizabeth. It is 
Baid that his shoes were of silver; and' 
one of his exploits was “the ascent of 
St. Paul’s steeple.” 

Bankalde. Part of Ihe borough of 
Southwark, noted in the time of Shake¬ 
speare for its theatres and retreats of the 
demi-monde. 

Ban'natyne Club. A literary club 
which takes its name from George Ban- 
natyne, to whose industry we owe the 
preservation of very much of tl$e early 
Scotch poetry. It was instituted in 1823 
by Sir Walter Scott, and had for its 
object the publication of rare workB 
illustrative of Scotch history, poetry, 
and general literature. The club was 
dissolved in 1859. 

Banner means a piece of cloth. 
(Saxon, fana; Latin, panmts ; Welsh, 
bauer; Italian, baudWra; French, ban- 
nitre.) 

An emporor’a banner should bo slxe foots longs, 
and the same in breadth, a king's banner live 
foots; a prince’s and a duke’s banner, four foote; 
a inarcjiifs's, nn erlo’s. a viscount’s, n baron’s, 
and a banneret’s banner shall be but three foote 
square.— Park. 

The banner of the Prophet is called 
Sanjak-sktrif, and is kept in the Eyab 
mosque of Constantinople. 

Tkt two black banners borne before the 
Califs of the house of Abbas were called 
Might and Shadow. 

The sacreil banner of France is the 
Oriflamme (y.v.). 

itanners in churches. These aro sus¬ 
pended as thank-offerings to God. Those 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor; Henry 
VII.’s Cbapol, Westminster, &e., are to 
indicate that the knight whose banner is 
hung up, avows himself devoted to God's 
service. 

Ban'neret. One who loads his vassals 
to battle under bis own banner. - A knight 
made in the field was called a banneret, 
because the chief ceremony was cutting 
or tearing off the pointed ends of his 
banner. 

Banna of Marriage. (See Ban.) 
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Bftn'qno, A Scotch general of royal 
extraction, who obtained several victories 
over the Highlanders and Danes in the 
reign of Donald VII. He was murdered 
by the order of Macbeth, and his ghost 
haunted the guilty usurper.— Shakespeare. 
“Macbeth." 

Bfcnahee. (See Bknshbe.) 

Bantam. A little bantam cock. A 
little, plucky fellow that will not he 
bullied by a person bigger than himself. 
The bantam cock will encounter a dung, 
hill cock live times his own weight, and 
is therefore said to ‘‘have a great soul in 
a little body.” The hantam originally 
came from Bantam, in Java. 

Banting. Doing Banting. Reducing 
superfluous fat by living on meat diet, 
and abstaining from beer, farinaceous 
food, and vegetables, according to the 
method adopted by William Banting, a 
London undertaker, once a very fat man 
(1863). 

Bantling. A child. (Irish, handle- 
ling , a little two-foot thing.) 

Banus. One of Actaeon’s dogs. {See 
Asbolob.) 

Bap or Bap'hmnet. An imaginary idol 
or symbol, which the Templars were said 
to employ in their mysterious rites. The 
word is a corruption of Mahomet. 

Ban'tes (2 syl.). Priests of the god¬ 
dess Cotyt'to, whose midnight orgies 
were so obscene that, the v disgusted even 
Cotytto, the godde-s of obscenity. They 
received their name from the Qrcek verb 
bapto, to wash, because they bathed 
themselves in the most effeminate man¬ 
ner.— Juvenal , ii. 91. 

Baptist. John the Baptist. His 
symbol is a sword, the instrument by 
which he was beheaded. 


Barata'rla. Sancho Panza’s island- 
city, oner which he was appointed go¬ 
vernor. The table was presided over by 
doctor Pedro Rezio de Ague'ro, who 
caused every dish set upon the board to 
be removed without being tasted— some 
because they heated the blood, and others 
because they ohilled it; some for one ill 
effect, and some for another; so that - 
Sancho was allowed to eat nothing. The 
word is from barato (cheap). 


The meat was put on the table, and whisked 
»»W, uke taneho’s inauguration feast at Bara* 


Barb. An arrow. The feathers nqder 
the beak of a hawk were called barb 
feathers (beard feathers). The point of 
an arrow has two iron “ feathers, which 
stick out so as to hinder the extraction 
of the arrow. 

Barb. A Barbary steed, noted for 
docility, Bpeed, endurance, and spirit. 

Barbari. Quodn nnfece'runtBtti*bari, 
fece'nmt Barberi'ni (What the barbarians 
left standing, Barberini contrived to de¬ 
stroy). Pope Barberini robbed the roof 
of the Pantheon to build the Baldaohi'no, 
or canopy of St. Peter’s. It is made en¬ 
tirely of bronze, and weighs ninety tons. 

Barbarians is certainly not derived 
from the Latin harba (a beard), as many 
suppose, becausw it is a Greek word, and 
has mauy analogous ones (the Chaldee 
barbar, from bora, means abroad; Irish, 
harba; Russian, varvar). The Greeks 
and Romans called all foreigners bar¬ 
barians (outsiders); the Jews called them 
Gentiles (other nations) ; th« Russians 
Ostia/;* (foreigners). The reproachful 
meaning crept in from the natural ego¬ 
tism of man. It is not very long Ago 
that an Englishman looked with disdain¬ 
ful pity on a foreigner, and the French 
still retain mgeh of the same nationul 
exclusiveness. # 

If I know not the meaning of the voice (words). 
I shall be unto him that apuaketh a barbarian <<i 
/ ortvner ), and he that apeaketh will be a barba¬ 
rian unto me. (1 Cor. xiv. U.) 

Barbarossa {Red-Beard, simi’af to 
Rufus). The surname of Frederick X. of 
Germany. (1121-1190.) „ 

Barbary. St. Barbary , tlio pataron 
saint of arsenals and powder magazines, 
Herfather delivered her up to Marti'aid}*, 

g overnor of Nicome'dia, for being!' a 
hristinn. After Bhe had been subjected 
to tfaefenost cruel tortures, her unnatural 
father was about to strike off her head, 
when A lightning-flash laid him dead at 
her feet. Hence, those who invoke 
saints select St. Barbary in thunder¬ 
storms. ( See Bahbk.) 

Roan Barba/ry. The favourite horse 
of Richard II. 

my heart when I beheld 
that coronation day, 
rode on mini BarbarTf 
bou (Rich. IL) eo often hast 

bo carefully have dressed. 

oksspsan, r Rttkard if., 1 ’ v. 6. 


Whou 41U1II1 

That home 
_ bestrtd. 
That horse tl 
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Bar'bason. A fiend mentioned by 
Shakespeare in the f ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” ii. 2, and in “Henry V-,” ii. 1. 

Barbe, Ste. The powder-room in a 
French ship, so called from St. Barbary, 
the patron saint of artillery. ( See Bab- 

BAKY.) 

Barbecue (3 syl.). A West Indian 
dish, consisting of a hog roasted whole, 
'stuffed with spice, and basted' with 
Madeira wine. Any animal roasted 
whole is so called. 

Oldfield, with more than harpy throat subdued. 
Cries, “Send me, ye sods, a whole hog barbecued!” 

Pope, “ JmUutioni of Horace." 

Barbed Steed (a corruption of 
hardest). A horse in armour. (French, 
bwrde, caparisoned.) 

Barbel. Latin, harba (the barbed 
fish), so called from the dorsal fin, which 
is armed with a barb or strong spine, 
haring an edge like a saw. 

Barber. Every barber knows that 
(Omni'lms notum tou'soribus.— Ear.). In 
Borne the tonstri'nuc or barbers' Bhops 
were the fashionable resort of loungers 
and idlers. Here every scandal was 
known, and all the talk of the town was 
repeated. 

Barber Poet. Jacques Jasmin, laBt 
of the Troubadours, who was a barber of 
Gascony. (1798-1864.) 

Barber’s Pole. The gilt knob at 
the end represents a brass basin, which 
is sometimes actually suspended on tho 
pole. The basin has a notch cut in it to 
lit the throat, and was used for lathering 
onstomers who came to bo shavod. The 
pole represents the staff held by persons 
in venesection; and the two spiral ribbons 
ainted round it represent the two ban- 
agos, one for twisting round Ahe arm 
previous to blood-letting, and the other 
for binding. Barbara used to be tho 
surgeons, but have fallen from “their 
high estate ” since science bas made its 
voice “ to be heard on high." 

N.B.—Tho “ barber-surgeons ” still 
retain their ancient “ hall” in Monkwell 
Street, Cripplegate. 

Barclayans. (See Berb'ans.) 
Barcoche'bah. Antichrist. 

Shared the fall of the Antlohrut Baroochebah. 
••Meet Homo. # 


Bar'desaniata. Followers of Bar', 
deaan, founder of the Gnostic sect in the 
second century. 

Bardit. The ancient German chant, 
which incited to war. 

Bardolph. One of Falstaff’s inferior 
officers. Falstaff calls him “the knight 
of the burning lamp,” because his nose 
was so red, and his face so “full of 
meteors.” He is a low-bred, drunken 
swaggerer, without principle, and poor 
as a church mouse.—“ Me>ry Wives.;” 
“Henry 1 V.“ i., ii. 

We must hare better assurance for Sir John 
than Bnrdolf's. We like not the security.—Lori 
Macaulay. 

Bards. The oldest bardic compo- 
i sitions that have been preserved are of 
| the fifth century; the oldest existing 
manuscript is the “Psalter of Cashel,” 
! a collection of bardic legends, compiled 
1 in the ninth century by Cormac Mac 
| Culinan, bishop of Cashel and king of 
i Munster. 

I Bard of Avon. Shakespeare, who was 
| born and buried at Stratford-upon-Avon, 
i (1564-1616.) 

Bard of Ayrshire. Robert Burns, a 
native of Ayrshire. (1759-1796.) 

Bard of Hope. Thomas Campbell, 
author of “ The Pleasures of Hope.” 
(1777-1844.) • * 

Bard of the Imagination. $fark Aken- 
side, author of “ Pleasures of the Ima¬ 
gination.” (17-1-1770.) 

Bard of Memory. Rogers, author of 
“The Pleasures of* Memory.” (1762-1855.) 

Bard of Olney. Cowper, who resided 
at Olney, in Bucks, for many years. 
(1731-1800.) 

The Jiurd of Prase. “He of the Hun- 
dred Tales of Love,” i.e., Boccaccio. 
—“ Chilile Harold iv. 56. 

The Bard of Itydal Mount. William 
Wordsworth, so called bocanse Rydal 
Mount was bis mountain home. Also 
called the “ Poet of the Excursionfrom 
Wh principal poem. (1770-1850.) 

Bard of Twickenham. Alexander Pope, 
who resided at Twickenham. (1688-1744.) 

Bare. Sailing under bare poles means 
that the ship has no sail exposed, because 
the w.nd is so high. 

Barebone’s Parliament. The 
parliament convened by Cromwell in 
1653; so called from Praise-God Bare- 
bone, a fanatical leader, who overruled it, 

F 
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Barefooted. Certain monks and 
nun6, who either for a time or alto* 

S ether abandoned the use of shoes. The 
ews and Romans used to put off their 
shoes in mourning and public calamities, 
by way of humiliation. The practice is 
defended by the command of our Lord 
to bis disciples: “ Carry neither purse, 
nor scrip, nor shoes .”—Luke x. 4. 

Bar'guest. a frightful goblin, armed 
with teeth and claws, who passes along 
the streets at night, making the most 
horrid shrieks, to scare folks from their 
sleep. {North of England.) 


Barking Bog. A barking dog will 
never bite. Dogs in their wild state never 
bark; they howl, whine, and growl, -but 
do pot bark. Barking is an acquired 
habit; and as only domesticated dogs 
bark, this effort of a dog to speak is no 
indication of a savage temper. 

Barlaam. A hermit who converted 
Jos'aphat, an Indian prince. This Crook 
romance, entitled Jiarlaam and Jomphat, 
was immensely popular in the Middle 
Ages, and has been erroneously attributed 
to John Damascene. 


Barley-bree. Ale; liquor brewed 
from barley, (Scotch.) 


nook may craw, tho day may daw, 
And aye we'll taste the sKrley hroe 
■Bunn, “ Willt* Brew'd a Peek o’ 2i<aU." 


Barleycorn. John or Sir John Bar¬ 
leycorn. A personification of malt liquor; 
the term has been made popular bv 
Robert Bums. 


Inspiring bold John Barleycorn, , 

" »»* dangers thou oanst make ua acorn! 

Burnt. 


Barley-mow. A heap of barley 
housed, or where it is housed. (Saxon, 
itMwe, a heap; Italian, mucchio; Spanish, 
mucho.) 


Bar'mecide (3 syl.). The word is 
used to express the uncertainty of things’ 
on which yire set our heart. As the beggar 
lookqd forward to a feast, but found only 
empty dishes; so many a joy is found to 
be mere illusion when we dome to partake 
of it; * . r 


th j“Sytwhwa, unknown guest 
wo oorlBg ulouti. Kemsmber Barmecide 1 
And tremble to he happy with the roat. • 


Lngfdhm. 


Bar'mecide’^ Feast A - feast 
where there is nothing to eat; any illu¬ 
sion. Barmecide asked Schac'abac, a 
poor, starving wretch, to dinner, and 
sot before him an empty plate. “ How 
do you like your soup ? ” asked the 
merchant. '‘Excellently well,” replied 
Schac'abac. “Didyou ever see whiter 
bread?” “Never, honourable sir,” 
was the civil answer. Wino was then 
brought in, and Schacabac was pressed 
to drink, but excused himself by saying 
be was always quarrelsome in bis cups. 
Being over-persuaded, ho fell foul of his 
host, and was provided with food t,o his 
heart’s content. — “ Arabian Nights,” 
Barber's Sixth Brother. 

Bar'nabas. St. Barnabas Day. June 
11. St. Barnabas was a fellow-labourer 
of St. Paul. 

Bar'nabites (3 syl.). An order of 
monks, so called, bocause the Church of 
St. Barnabas, in Milan, was given to 
them to preach in. They arc also called 
“Canons of St. Paul,” because the origi¬ 
nal society made a point of roading St. 
Paul’s Epistles. 

Bar'naby, St. His symbol is a rake, 
because the 11th of June, St. Barnaby’s 
Day, is the time of hay-harvest. 

Barnaby Lecturers. Four lec¬ 
turers in the University of Cambridge, 
elected annually on St. Barnabas’ Day 
(June 11), to lecture on mathematics, 
philosophy, rhetoric, and logic. 

Barnaby Budge. A half-witted 
lad whose companion is a raven.— Dicketu. 
“ Barnaby Radge.” 

Bar'nacle. The Solan gooso. The 
strange tales of this creaturo have arisen 
from a tissue of blunders. Tho Latin 
pernoc'vla is a “ small limpet,” and ber- 
nacula (Portuguese bernaca, French bar¬ 
nacle) is the Scotch bren-dah or “Solan 
gooso. ’ Both words being corrupted 
into “barnacle,” it was natural to lock 
for an identity of nature in the two croa- 
tures, and the cirri of the limpet were 
soon found to resemble the feathers of a 
bird; so it was given out that the goose 
f 4 ?.™ offspring of the limpet. Gerard, 
in 1636, speaks of “ broken pieces of ola 
stops on which is found oertain spume 
or froth, which in time breedeth into 
shells, and the fish which is hatohed there¬ 
from is in shape, and habit like a bird ” 
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Bar’naoles. Spectacles, or rather 
reading-glasses; go called because in shape 
they resemble the twitcher* used by 
farriers to keep under restraint unruly 
horses during the process of bleeding, 
dressing, or shoeing. This instrument, 
formerly called a barnacle, consisting of 
two branches joined at one end by a 
hinge, was fixed on the horse’s nose. 
Dr. Latham considers the word a corrup¬ 
tion of b! males (double-eyes). 

Barn-burners. A term of reproach 
given to an American democratic section, 
supposed to be in sympathy with the 
Auti renters. 

Barnwell, Oeorge. The chief cha¬ 
racter in a prose tragedy, so called, by 
George Lillo. He was a London appren¬ 
tice, who fell iu with a wanton in Shore¬ 
ditch, named Sarah Millwood, whom he 
visited, and to whom he gave J6200of bis 
master’s money, and ran away. He next 
robbed bis uncle, a rich grazier at Lud¬ 
low, and beat out his brains. Having 
spent the money, Sarah turned him out 
> of doors, and each informed against the 
other. Sarah Millwood and George Barn¬ 
well were both hanged.— Lillo, 1693-1739. 

Bard-DeveL The great god of the 
gipsies. His son is named Alako. 

Baron properly means a dolt, from 
tho Latin haro (a thorough fool). It was 
a term applied to a serving-soldier, then 
to a military chief, and ultimately to a 
lord. 4 The reverse of .this is seen iu our 
word slave (a servile menial), which is the 
Slavonic word dao (noble, illustrious); 
but the Slavi being conquered 'by the 
Romans, wero reduced to tho hard con¬ 
dition of " hewers of wood and drawcrB 
of water.” (See Idiot.) 

The Baron. So Italians call the baron 
Ricasoli, a first-rate statesman and true 
patriot. “ I know lands (said the baron 
to the Italian parliament) which Italy 
has to conquer, but I know no one in 
Italy who either 6am or will give up.” 

Boron Munchausen. Said to be . 
a Batire on Bruce, the Abyssinian tra¬ 
veller, to whom the work was dedicated. 
The author was ltasph, a German fugi¬ 
tive from the officers of justice, living iu 
Cornwall (1785). The obief incidents 
were compiled from various sources, such 
as the “Menda'cia Ridic'ula” of J. P.' 
Lange; Lucian’s “ True History of 


Things Discovered in tho Moon ** Ra¬ 
belais ; ” and the “ Folhe'to de Ambas 
Lia'boa.” 

Baron of Beef So called because 
itis the baron (back part) of the ox, called 
in Danish the rug. It is not so called 
because it is “ greater” than the sir-loin 
(»•*•)• 

Barracks means huts made of the 
branches of trees (Gaelic, larr, the top 
of any tiling; barrack, the top-branches- 
! of trees; barrackud, a hut made of 
| branches). Our word is plural, indicative 
of the whole collection ; but the French 
bara</W is singular. (See B.K.S.) 

BarrelTs Blues. The 4tb Foot; 
so called from the colour of their facings, 
and William Barrell, colonel of the regi¬ 
ment. (1734-1749.) 

Barriea'de (1 syl.). To block up. Tho 
term rose in France in 1588. when Hem i 
de Guise returned to Paris in defiance of 
the king's order. The king sent for his 
Swiss guards, and the Parisians tore up 
the pavement, threw chains across the 
stroets, and piled up barrels filled with 
earth and stones, behind which they shot 
down the Swiss as they passed through 
the streets. The French for barrel is 
barrirjue, and to barricade is to stop up 
the streets with Jjhese barrels. 

The tUtg of the liamcadet: 

(1.) May 12, 1588, when tho people in¬ 
vested the Swiss guards in the Louvre, 
and forced Houri HI. to flee from Paris. 

(2) June 27, 1830, the first day of It 
grand * emu in which drove Charles X. 
from the throne. 

(3.) Feb. 24, 1848, which drove Louis 
Philippe to abdicate and Beek refuge in 
England. 

(4.) June 23, 1848, when Affre, Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, was shot iu his attempt 
to quell the insurrection. 

(f>.) Dec. 2, 1851, the day of the coup 
d'hai, when Louis Napoleon mode his 
appeal to the people for re-election to the 
presidency for ten years. 

Barrier Treaty. Nov. 5,1715, by 
which tho Dutch reserved the right of 
holding garrisons in certain fortresses of 
the Spanish Netherlands. 

Bar'rikitu Jargon words not under¬ 
stood. (Old French^ baracan; modem 
Frenc j, baragouin , gibberish.) 
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BARRING-OUT. 
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Barring-out. A practice of barring 
the master out of the sohoolroom, in 
order to dictate terms to him. It was 
once common, but is now numbered with 
past customs. Miss Edgeworth has a 
tale so called. 

Barrister. One admitted to plead 
at the bar ; 4 one who has been “called to 
the bar." The bar is the rail which divides 
the counsel from the audience; tanta¬ 
mount to the rood-screen of a church, 
which separates the chancel from the 
rest of the building. Both these are 
relics of the ancient notion that the laity 
are an inferior order to tho privileged 
class. 

BaiTOW. A tumulus. It is the same 
as borough, bury, burg, &c., and means 
a hill. (Saxon,' beorg, a mound.) 

A harrow pig. A baronet; so called 
because he is not looked upon as a noble¬ 
man by the aristocracy, nor as a com¬ 
moner by tho people. In like manner a 
barrow pig is neither male nor female; 
neither hog or sow. * * 

Barry Cornwall. A noni de plume 
of Bryan Waller Proctor., It is an im¬ 
perfect Anagram of his nafne. 

Barsa'nians. Heretics which arose 
in the sixth century. They made their 
sacrifices consist in taking wheat fiour on 
the tip of their first fingpr, and carrying 
it to their mouth. 

Barth.orom.ew, St. The symbol of 
this saint is a knife, in allusion to the 
knife with which be was flayed alive. 

Si. Bartholomew's Day, August 24. 
Probably Bartholomew is tho apoltle 
called “ Nathanael ’’ by St. John the 
Evangelist (i. 45-51). 

Bartholomew Fair. Held in West 
Smithfield (1133-1855) on St. Bartholo¬ 
mew’s day. 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The 
slaughter of the French ProteRtants in 
the reign of Charles IX., begun on St. 
Bartholomew’s day, i.e., between the 24th 
and 25th August, 1572. It is said that 
30,000 persons fell in this dreadful per¬ 
secution. 

A Bartholomew pig. A very fat person. 
At Bartholomew fair one of the chief 
attractions used to be a pig, roasted 
whole, and sold piping hot. Falstaff 
calls himself 

A Uttle tidy Bartholomew boar-pig.—” S' Tltmy 

Fi.j 9 lie 4* 


Barthram’s Dirge (in Sir Walter 

Scott’s u Border Minstrelsy”). J. Noel 
Faton, in a private letter to me, says: 
“Tho subject of this dirge was com¬ 
municated to Sir Walter as a genuine 
fragment of the ancient “ Border Muse” 
by his friend Mr. Surtees, who is in 
reality its author. The ballad has no 
foundation in history; and the fair lady, 
her lover, and the nine brothers, are hut 
the creation of the poet’s fancy.” Mr. 

| Paton adds : “ T never painted a picture 
of this subject, though 1 have often 
thought of doing so; the engraving 
which appeared in the Ait Journal was 
executed without my concurrence from 
the oil sketch, still, 1 presumo, in the 
collection of Mr. Pender, the late M.P., 
by whom it was brought to the Exhi¬ 
bition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
here ” (at Edinburgh). (Nov. lb, J 806.) 

Bartol'do. A rich old miser, who 
died of foar and penurious self-denial. 
Fazio rifled his treasures, mid being ac¬ 
cused by his own wife Biancu, was put to 
death.— Dean Milman , “ Fazio.” 

Bartole (2 syl.). lfe knows his “ Bar¬ 
tole" as well as a cordelier his “Dormi.” 
(French.) Bartole was a lawyer of the 14th 
century, whose authority amongst French 
barristers is equal to that of Blackstone 
with us. ’ The cordeliers were instituted 
especially for preaching; and the most 
noted recueil of sermons was a compi¬ 
lation called Dormi, containing the best 
spocimens of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. This compilation was dhlled 
“ Dormi,” from the first word in the 
book. The compilation is anonymous. 

BarzUlai (3 syl.). The duke of 
Ormond, a friend and staunch adherent 

I of Charles II. The allusion is to Barzillai, 
who assisted David when he was expelled 
by Absalom from his kingdom (2 Sam. 
xvii. 27—29). 

| Barmllal crowned with honours and with years 
In exile with hie itodlike prince ti« mourned, ■* 
.For him he suffered, and with him returned. 

Drydtn, “ A{e*(om and deMMd." 

Baa Bleu. (See Blue Stocking.) 

Base. The basis, or that ou which 
an animal walks (Greek, baino , to go). 
.The foot is the foundation—hence, base 
of a pillar, Ac., It is also the lowest 
part, and hence the notion*of worthless. 
Bass in rausio (Italiau, basso) is the lowest 
part, or the part for the lowest compass 
of voice. 
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Bashaw 7 . An arrogant, domineering 
man; so called from the Turkish viceroys 
and provincial governors, each of whom 
bears the title of batch, (pacha). 

A three-tailed bashaw. A beglerbeg or 
prince of princes among the Turks, 
having a standard of throe horse-tails 
borne beforo him. The next in rank is 
the bashaw with two tails, and then the 
bey, who has only one horse-tail. 

Basil'ian Monks. Mon 1 - s of the 
order of St. Basil, who lived in the fourth 
century. This order has produced four¬ 
teen popes, 1,805 bishops, 3,010 abbots, 
and 11,085 martvrs. 

Basilica or Busil'ica. A digest of 
laws begun by tbe Byzantine emperor 
Basilius in 867, and completed by his 
son Loo the philosopher in 880. 

Basilica. Originally the court of 
the Athenian archon, called the basilens, 
who used to give judgment in the stoa 
basifi'os. At Rome these courts of justice 
had their nave, aisles, porticoes, and tri¬ 
bunals ; so lh.it when used for Christian 
worship very little alteration was needed. 
The church of St. John Lat'eran at Jkuno 
was an ancient basilica. 

Basilid'ians. A sect of Gnostic 
heretics, followers of Basil'ides who 
taught that from the unborn Father 
“ Mind" was begotten ; from Mind pro¬ 
ceeded “The Word from the Word or 
Logos proceeded “ Understanding;” from 
Understanding “Wisdom”and “Power;” 
ftom Wisdom and I’<>wer “ Excellencies,” 
“Princes,” and “Angels,” the agents 
which created heaven. Next t • these 
high mightinesses come 365 celestial 
beings, the chief of whom is Abraxas {q.v.), 
and each of whom has his special heaven. 
What we call Christ is what the Basili- 
dians term The first-begotten “Mind." 

Basilisco.' A braggart; a character 
in, an old play entitled Soliman and 
Persoda.” Shakespeare makes the Ba* 
tard say to his mdtner, who asks him why 
he boasted of his ill-birth, “Knight, 
knight, good mother, Basilisco-like ”— 
t.e., my boasting has made me a knight. 
—“ King John, i. 1. 

Basilisk. The king of serpents 
(Greek, basilens, a king), supposed to 
have the power of “looking anv one 
dead on whom it fixed its eyes.” iienoe 
Dryden makes Clytus say to Alexander, 


“Nay, frown not bo ; you cannot look 
me dead. ” This creature is called a king 
from having on its head a mitre-shaped 
crest. 

Like a boar 

Flanging his tusk in mastiff’s gore. 

Or 1) islltsk, when roused, whose breath, 
Teeth, sting, and eyeballs all are death. , 
King." Art of Lon.” 

Basilissa. The Venus of the Ta- 
rentines. 

Baao'chians. French lawyers. When 

, the French parlement ceased to bo 
j the council of the king, and confined 
I itself to the administration of justice, a 
| distinction of name became imperative ; 

; so the nobles or court party called them- 
! selves courtiers, and the lawyers took the 
name of OasJchians or king’s-men, from 
the Greek basilens (a king). 

Basra has 120,000 rivers or streams. 

— Ebn Hanked. 

Basso Relievo ( ref-i-a'-vo ). Low 
relief (Italian). Figures cut on wood, 
stone, or marble, with very slight relief 

— i.c., not much raised. {See Alto, 
Mezzo.) 

Ba'ste (1 syl.). I'll baste yowr jacket for 
yon — i.e., cane you. l'U gi.ee you a thorough 
basting—t.e., beating. (Spanish, boston, 
a stick ; Italian, bastone ; French, Mton.) 

Bastille means simply a building 
(French, bastir, now b&tir, to build). 
Charles V. built it as a royal chateau ; 
•Philippe-Auguste enclosed it with a high 
wall; St. Louis administered justice in 
the park, under the oak-trees; Philippe 
de |alois demolished the old chateau 
and commenced a new one; Louis XL 
first used it as a state prisou ; and it was 
demolished by the rabble in the^ French 
revolution, July 14, 1789. 

Bastina'do. A beating (Italian, bas- 
tounato, from boston , a stick). The 
Chinese, Turks, and Persians punish of¬ 
fenders by heating them on the soles of 
the feet. The Turks call the punishment 
garb. 

Bat. On his own bat. On bis own 
hook on his own account. A cricketers 
phrase. 

Bat-horses and Bat-men. Bat-horses 
are those which carry officers* baggage 
during a campaign (French, bdt, a pack- 
saddle). Bat-men are those who look 
alter the pack-homes. 
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BataVia The Netherlands; so called 
from the Bata<vi, a Celtic tribe who 
dwelt there. 

Flat Batavia's willowy grows. 

Wordsworth. 

Bate me an aoa (See Bolton.) 

* Bfttjh. Knights of the Bath. This 
name is derived from the ceremony of 
bathing, which used to be practised at 
the inauguration of a knight, as a symbol 
of purity. The last knights created in 
this ancient form wero at the coronation 
of Charles II. in 1661. G.O.B. stands for 
13rand Cross of the, Bath (the first class); 
K.OB. Knight Commander of the Bath 
(tho second class); U.B. Companion of 
the Bath (the third class). 

King of Bath,. Richard Nash, generally 
called Beau Nash, a celebrated master of 
the ceremonies at Bath for fifteen years. 
(1674-1701.)* . . 

There, go to Hath with yon l Don't 
talk nonsense. Insane persons used to 
be sent to Bath for the b.mofit of its 
mineral waters. The implied reproof is, 
what you say is so ftilly, you ought to go 
to Bath and got your head shaved. 

Bath-kol (daughter of the voice). A 
sort of divination common among the 
ancient Jews after the gift of prophecy 
hail ceased. When an appeal was made 
to Bath-kol, the first words uttered after 
the appeal were considered oracular. 

Bath'sheba. The duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth, a favourite oourt lady of Charles • 
II. The allusion iH to thy wife of Uri'ah 
the Hittite, criminally beloved by David 
(2 Sam. xi.). The duke of Monmouth 
says— 

My I'athor, whom with rnvorenoe T name. 

Charmed into ease, is careless of his fame; 

And, bribed with potty sums of foreign gold, 

Is grown in Bathsheht’s embraces old. 

Dry den’s “ Absalom and Aehitophet.” 

B a'txaohomy'omacMa. A storm 
in a puddle; much ado about nothing. 
The word is the namo of a mock heroic • 
poem in Greek, supposed to be by Pi'gres 
of Curia, and means The Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. 

Batta or Batty (Hindustanee). Per¬ 
quisites ; wages. Properly, an allowance 
to Bast Indian troops in the field. In 
garrison they are put on half-batta. 

Battar, A l (the Trenchant). One of 
Mahomet’s swords, confiscated 'from the 
Jews when they were exiled from Medi'na. 


Battersea. You must go to Bgtterbea 
to get your simples cut. A reproof to a 
simpleton, or one who makes a very fool¬ 
ish observation. The market gardeners 
of Battersea used to grow simples (me- 
dical herbs), and the London apothecaries 
went there to select or cut such as they 
wanted. 

Battle. Professor Creasy says there 
are fifteen decisive battles; that is, 
l»attlos which have decided some political 
change: 490, Mar’athon; 413, Syracuse; 
331, Arbe'la; 207, Mctau'rus; the defeat 
of the Romans by Varus, 9; Chalons, 
451; Tours, 732; Hastings, 1066; Joan 
of Arc’s victory at Orleans 3429; tho 
Arma'da, 35SH; Blenheim, 1704; Pultow'a, 
1709; Saratoga, 1777; Valmy, 1792; 
and Watorloo, 1815. 

Battle royal. A certain number of 
cocks, say sixteen, arc pitted together; 
the eight victors aro then pitted, then 
the four, and last of ill* the two; and 
the winner is victor of the battle royal. 
Metaphorically, the term is applied to 
chess, &o. 

Battle scenes. Le Clerc oould arrange 
on a gnail piece of paper not larger than 
one’s hand an army of 20,000 men. 

The Battle-painter or JJdle Battaghie. 
(Bee M icut akl A nuklo, ) 

Battle of the. Books. A satire, by dean 
Swift, on the contention among literary 
men whether ancient or modern authors 
were tho hi tter. In the battle the 
ancient books fight against the modem 
books in St. James’s Library. 

Battle of the. Giants ; the battle of 
Marignan (Ma-rin' yan) in 1515, when 
Francois I. won a complete victory over 
12,000 Swiss, allies of the Milaneso. 

Battle of the. Herrings, in 1428. A sortie 
made by the men of Orleans, during the 
siege of thoir city, to intercept a supply 
of salt herrings Bent to the’besiegers. 

Battle of the Moat. A skirmish or battle 
between Mahomet on$g£bu Soflan (chief 
of the Koroishites) before Medi'na; so 
called because the “proffhet” had a moat 
dug beforo the city to keep off the 
invaders; and in the moat much of the 
fighting took place. 

Battle of the Standard, in 1138, when 
the English overthrew the Scotch, at 
Northallerton, in Yorkshire. The standard 
was a high orqcifix borne by the Eng lish 
on a wagon. 


BATTLEDORE. 
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-' Battle of the Spurs (1902), in which the 
allied citizens of Ghent and Bruges won 
a famous victory over the ohivalry of 
Trance under the walls of Courtray. 
After the battle more than 700 gilt spurs 
(worn by French nobles) were gathered 
from the field. 

In English history tbe battle of Guine- 

f ate (1513) is so called, “because tho 
'ranch spurred thoir horses. to flight, 
almost as soon as they came in S'ght of 
the English troops.” 

Wager of Battle. Ono of the forms of 
ordeni or appeal to the judgment of God, 
in the old Norman courts of tho kingdom. 
It consisted of a personal combat between 
the plaintiff and defendant, in the pre¬ 
sence of the court itself. Abolished by 
59 Geo. III., c. 46. 

Bat'tledore (3syl.) means, properly, 
a baton or beetle for washing linen by 
striking on it to knock out the dirt. The 
plan is still common in France. The 
word is battre d'eau, or bat d'mu-er (a 
thing for beating out the water of wet 
linen). {See B.) 

Battles. Rations or “commons” 
allowed to students at the Uni verity of 
(Oxford. A corruption of battens, from 
tbe verb batten (to feed). 

Battle Bills. Buttery bills at the 
universities. ( See above.) 

Baubee. Jenny's bauhee. Her mar* 
riage portion. The word means, properly, 
a debased copper coin, equal in value to 
a halfpenny, issued in the reign of James 
VI. of Scotland. (1'ionch, bet* billon , de¬ 
based copper mouoy.) 

Bauble. A foot should never hold a 
Imuble in his hand. “*Tis a foolish bird 
that fouls its own nest.” Tho bauble was 
a short slick, ornamented with ass's 
ears, earned by licensed fools. (French, 
bakiole, a plaything.) 

Ba'viad, The. A merciless satire by 
Gifford on the.Aplla Crimean poetry, 
published 179&sfThe' word is from 
Virgil’s “ Ecloj^fij,” iii. 9. 

He m«y with ftwait plough, and milk he-goats, 
Who praises Bavins or ou Mmriua dotes. 

Bavie'ca. The Cid's horse. ;» 

Sa'viUB. Any. bad poet. {See Ba- 
YIAD.) 

Hay soma ohotoe patron bless each grey goose 
quill. 

Hay every Bavins have his Bute still. 

Pops," Prolofn* to ths Sating." 


Baxte'rians. Those who entertain 
the same religious views as Richard Bax* 
ter. The cliief points are—(1) that Christ 
died in a spiritual sense for the elect, and 
in a general sense for all; (2) that there 
is no such thing as reprobation ; (S) that 
even saintH may fall from grace. Dr. 
Isaac Watts and Dr. Doddridge held 
those views. 

Bay. The colour of a withered bay 
leaf. 

Bay. The withering of a bay-tree was 
supposed to be the omen of a death. 

'Tia t houeht the king is Am A W o’U not stay— 

The bny-troos In our country nre withered. 

Shakespeare, “ Richard II.," li. 4. 

Bay. Supposed to be an antidote 
against thunder, because it was the tree 
of Apollo. Hence Tibe'rius and some 
other of the Roman emperors woro a 
wreath of bay as an amulet, especially in 
thunder-storms.— Pliny. 

Beach the hays- 

I’ll lie a garland here about his head ; 

’Twill keep my boy from Hahtnixg. 

The Whi’e DsriL 

Crowned with Itays, in sign of victory. 
Tho general who obtained a victory 
among the Romans was crowned with a 
wreath of bay leaves. 

The Queen’s Bays. Tbe 2nd Dragoon 
Guards; so called because they are 
mounted en bay horses. Now called The 
Queen’s. 

Bay Salt is salt of a bay colour. It 
is tbe salt of sea-water hardened by the 
heat of the sun. 

Bays's Troops. “Dead men may 
rise tujain, like Bays's troops, or the savages 
in theFantoci'ni\“ Something New”), in 
the “ Rehearsal,” by George Villiers, duke 
of Buckingham, abattle is fought between 
foot-soldiers and great bobby-horses. At 
last Drawcansir kills all on both sides. 
Smith then asks how they are to go off; 
to whidh Bays replies, ‘ * As they canre 
on—upon their legs;” upon which they 
all jump up alive again. 

Bayadfere (bak-ya-dare). A dancing 
l dressed in Eastern costume; so called 
m the “bajadcres” of India, whose 
duty is to dance before the images of the 
gods; but the grandees employ similar 
dancers for their private amusements. 
The word is a corruption of tho Portu¬ 
guese bailadeira. 
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Ba'yard. Le chevalier sans pear et 
sans reprnche. (1476-1524.) 

The British Bayard. Sir Philip Sidney. 
(1554-1584.) 

The Polish Bayard. Prince Joseph 
Poniatowski. (1763.1814.) 

Ba'yard. A horse of incredible swift¬ 
ness,belonging to the four sons of Ay'mon. 
If only one bf the sons mounted, the 
horse was of the ordinary size; but if 
all four mountod, his body became elon¬ 
gated to the requisite length. The name 
is used for any valuable or wonderful 
horse, and means a "high bay" ( bay-ard). 
— Vtlleneuve, “ Las Quatre-Filz Aymon." 

Keep Bayard in tJw stable— i.e.., keep 
what is of value under lock and. key. 
(See above.) 

Bold as blind bayard. Foolhardy. 
If a blind horse leaps, the chanco is he 
will fall into a ditch. Grose mentions 
the following expression, To rule bayard 
of ten toes —" Going by the marrow-bone 
stage "—i.e., walking. 

Bayar'do. The famous steed of 
Rinaldo, which once belonged to Am'adis 
of Gaul. 

Baycurdo’s Leap. Three stones, about 
thirty yards apart, near Sleaford. It 
is said that Rinaldo was riding on his 
favourite steed Bayardo, when the de¬ 
mon of the place Bprang behind him; but 
the animal in terror took three tremen¬ 
dous leaps and unhorsed the fiend. 

Bayes, in the “ Rehearsal," by the 
duke of Buckingham, was designed to 
Batirise John Dry den, the poet laureate. 
(See Drawcansib.) 

Bayeux Tapestry. Supposed to 
be the work of Matilda, wife of William 
the Conqueror. It represents the mis¬ 
sion of Harold to the duke, and all the 
incidents of bis history from that event 
till his death at Hastings in 1066. It is 
called Bayeux from the place where it is 
preserved. A drawing, on a reduced 
scale, of this curious antique is preserved 
in (he Guildhall Library. 

Bayle. The dances of the common 
people were so called in Spain, in oppo¬ 
sition to the stately court dahoes, called 
dansa. The Baylb were of Moorish in¬ 
vention, the most celebrated being La 
Sambmda, La Chacona, Las Oambelas, 
and El Hermano Bartolo. 


Bay'onet. Bo called from La Bayo- 
nette, a lower ridge of the Montague 
d’Arrhune. A Basque regiment, early in 
the seventeenth oenturv, running short 
of powder, stuck their knives into their 
muskets, and charged the Spaniards 
with success. It is an error to derive 
this word from Bayonne. 

Bead (Saxon) means a prayer. When 
littlq balls with a hole through' them were 
used for keeping account of the number 
of prayers repeated, the term was ap¬ 
plied to thorn also. (See Beadsman.) 

St Vuihbert's Beads. Single joints of 
the articulated stems of enerinites. They 
are perforated in the centre, and bear a 
fanciful rosemblance to a cross ; hence, 
they were once used for rosaries (beads). 
St. Cuthbert was a Scotch monk of the 
sixth century, and may be called the St. 
Patrick of the north of England and 
south of Scotland. 

Bead-house. An almshouse for beads¬ 
men. 

Bead-roll. A list of persons to be 
prayed for; hence, also, any list. 

Beadle. A person whose duty it is 
to hid or cite persons to appear to a sum¬ 
mons ; also a church servant, whose duty 
it is to bid the parishioners to attend the 
vestry, or to give notice of vestry meet¬ 
ings. (Saxon, bcedcl, from beodau, to bid 
or summon.) 

Beadsman or Bedesman. An in¬ 
habitant of au almshouse, bo callod be¬ 
cause in Catholic times most charities of 
this class were instituted that the in¬ 
mates might “ pray for the soul of the 
founder.” («SVr Bead.) 

Seated with some grey beadiman. 

Crabbe, •• Bortmpk 

Beak. A magistrate. (Saxon beay, 
a gold collar worn by civic magistrates.) 

Beaker. A drinking glass (German 
bee fur, Italian beccar, to swallow.) 

Beam. Thrown am my beam-ends — 
driven to my last stiffs A ship is said 
to be on her beam-ends when she is laid 
by a heavy gale completely on her beams 
or sides. Not unfrequently the only 
means of righting her in such a case iH 
to cut away hor masts. 

On the starboard beam. A distant 
point out at sea, on the right-hand side, 
and at right angles to the keel. 

On the larboard beam. A similar point 
on the left-hand side. 
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On the weather beam. On that side of a 
ship which faces the wind. 

Boon. Every bean has its black. 
Nemo sine vitiis nasfcitur , “ every one has 
his faults.” The bean has a black eye. 
( Ogn.igra.no ha la sna semola.') 

tie his found the bean in the cake, he 
has got a prize in the lottery, has come 
to some unexpected good fortune. _ The 
allusion is to twelfth cakes in which a 
bean is buried ; whon the cake is cut up 
and distributed, he who gets the bean is 
the twelfth-night king. 

Beans. Property, money. (French, 
liens, goods.) 

Pythag'oras forbade the use of beans 
to his disciples; not the use of bhans as 
a food, but the use of beans for political 
elections. Magistrates and other public 
officers were elected by beaus cast by the 
voters into a helmet, and what Py¬ 
thag'oras advised was, that his disciples 
should not interfere with politics or 
‘'love beans”— i.e., office. 

Aristotle says the word bean means 
ven'ory, and that the prohibition to 
“ abstain from beans” was equivalent to 
“keeping the body chaste.” 

Beans a v in flower, “ lcs ffeves fleuris- 
sent,” and this will account for your 
being so silly. Our forefathers imagined 
that the porfume of the flowering bean 
was bad for tho head, and made men silly 
or light-headed. 


to transfer stock at a stated price. It 
does not seem necessary to go to tbe 
proverb for so simple a pun. 

So was the huntsman by the bear oppresaeA, 
Whose hide be sold before he ctiupht the beast. 
Waller, “ Battle of the Sommer island#,” c. 1L 

The Bear. Albert, margrave of Bran¬ 
denburg. He was also called “The 
Fair.” (1106-1170.) 

The Great Bear and Little Bear. The 
constellations so called are specimens 
of a large class of blunders founded on 
approximate sounds. The Sanskrit arch 
means “ to be bright; ” the Greeks cor¬ 
rupted the word into archtos, arktos , 
which means a bear; so that the “ bear” 
should in reality he the “ bright ones.” 
The fable is that Calisto, a nymph of 
I liana, had two sons by Jupiter, which 
Juno changed into boars, and Jupiter 
converted into constellations. 

The wind-shaked surge, with high and monitraus 
mane. 

Seems to cast water on the burning bear. 

And quench the guards of th’ evrr-iHed pole. 

Shakespeare, " OtheUo, ii. 1. 

’Twos hero we saw Calisto’s star retire * 
Beneath tho waves, unawed by Juno's ire. 

CamoSns. "Uuiad bk. v. 

The Northern Bear. Russia. 

A Bridled Bear. A young nobleman 
under tbe control of a travelling tutor. 
(See BeaW-leapeu.) 

The Moody Bear , in Drvden's poem 
called the “Tho Hind and Panther,” 
means the Independents. 


Bean Feast. Much the same as 
Wayz-gooso (q.v.), a feast, given by an 
employor to those he employs. The 
bean- goose is next in size to the Grey 
Lag goose. Tho term comos from tho 
northern counties, whore the bean (goose) 
is common. 

Bean King. A king elected by 
ballot. The Greeks used beans in voting 
by ballot. (See Beaus.) 

Bean-King's festival. Twelfth-day, 
when he who has bean is king for the 
night. (See BBApf 

Bear, in Stock-Exchange slang, is 
one who bears or forces down the price 
of stock, in order to make a purchase. A 
bull is one who tosses or forces it up, in 
order to sell stock. Dr. Warton says the 
term came from the proverb of “ Selling 
the skin before you have caught the 
bear,” and referred to those who entered 
into contracts in the South Sea Scheme 


The bloody bear, an independent beast, 
Uuhckedto form, lu groans her hate expressed. 

Pt. L 


The Bear and Ragged Staff. A public- 
house sign iu Smitlifleld, &c., in compli¬ 
ment to Warwick, the king-maker, whose 
cognisance it was. The flrst earl was 
Arth or Arthgal, of the Round Table, 
whose cognisance was a Mar, because 
arth means a boar (Latin, ««’). Morvid, 
the second carl, overcame, in single com¬ 
bat, a mighty giant, who came against 
him with a club, which was a tree pulled 
up by the roots, but stripped of its 
branches. In remembrance of his vic¬ 
tory over the giant, he added “the 
ragged staff.” 

The Bear and the Tea-kettle (Kama- 
chatka). Said of a person who injtlres' 
himsef by foolish rnge. One day a bear 
entered a hut in Kamschatka, where a 
kettle was on the tire. Master Bruin 
went the kettle, and smelling at it 
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burnt his nose; being greatly irritated, 
he seized the kettle with his paws, and 
squeezed it against his breast. This, of 
course, made matters worse, for the 
boiling water scalded him terribly, and 
h« growled in agony till some neighbours 
put an ond to his life with their guns. 

As the bear has no taxi, for a lUm he'll 
fail. The same as Ne sutler supra creptidasn, 
“ let not the cobbler aspire above his last.” 
Bobert Dudley, earl of Leicester, being 
a descendant of the Warwick family, 
changed his own crest, which was “ agreon 
lion with two tails,” for the Warwick crest, 
a “ bear and ragged staff.” When made 
governor of the Low Countries, he was 
suspected of aiming at absolute supre¬ 
macy, or the desire of being the monarch 
of his fellows, as the lion is monarch 
among beasts. Some wit wrote under 
his crest the Latin verse, “ Ursa caret 
oauda non queat esse loo.” 

Yonr boar for lion needs must fall. 

Because your true bears have no tail. 

Bear-garden. This place is a perfect, 
bear-garden —that is, full of confusion, 
noise, tumult, and quarrels. Bear-gar¬ 
dens were places where boars used to be 
kept and baited for public amusement. 

Bear’s Garlic. A translation of 
Allium ursi'num, a Latin corruption of 
curs-inon or urs-inon, a hot, pungent 
onion. (See Horse.) 

Bear-leader. One who undertakes 
the charge of a young man of rank 
on his travels. It was once customary 
to lead muzzled bears about the streets, 
and to make them show off in order to 
attract notice and gain money. 

Bear! (said Dr. Panglots to his pupil). Under 
favmir, youm? gentleman, I am the bear-leader, 
being Hnpoin-. 1 your tutor.— Q. Golman’t “ Heir- 
ut-Lau." 

Beard. Kissing the beard. In Turkoy 
wives kiss their tiusband, and children 
their father, on the beard. 

To mate one’s beard (Chaucer). This is 
the French fairs la barbe d quelqu’un, and 
refers to a barber’s taking hold of a man’s 
beard to dress it, or to Ms shaving the 
chin of a customer. To make one's beard 
is to have him wholly at your mercy. 

To beard one is to defy him, to contra¬ 
dict him flatly, to insult by plucking the 
beard. Among the Jews, no greater 
insult could be offered to a man than to 
pluck or even touoh bis beard. 

* 


To laugh at ends beard. To attempt 
to. make a fool of a parson—to deceive 
by ridiculous exaggeration. 

" By the prophet, I but he UMSrhe at oar beards,” 
exclaimed the Pacha, augrlly. "These are foolish 
hoa.”—Jf arryatt, “Pacha of Mams/ Tuleo.” 

Tax upon beards. Czar Peter imposed 
a tax upon beards. Every one above the 
lowest class had to pay 100 rubles, and 
the lowest class had to pay a copec, for 
enjoying this *• luxury. Clerks were 
stationed at the gates of every town to 
collect the beard-tax. 

Cutting the beard. The Turks think it 
a dire disgrace to have the beard cut. 
Slaves who servo in the seraglio have 
clean chins, as a sign of their servitude. 

Bearded M aster ( Magist rum barba'tura ). 
So Persius styled Socrates, under the 
notion that the beard is the symbol of 
wisdom, (b.c. 408-399.) 

Pagona'tus (Boarded). Constantine IV., 
emperor of Rome. (048-085.) 

The Bearded. Geoffrey the Crusader, 
and Bouchard of the house of Mont- 
moroncy. 

Handsonie-beard. Baldwin IV., earl of 
Flanders. (1160-1180.) 

John the Bearded. Johann Mayo, the 
German painter, whoso beard touched 
the ground when he stood upright. • 

Bearded Women: 

Bartel Graotje, of Stuttgard, bom 1502. 

The duke of Saxony had the portrait 
taken of a poor Swiss woman, remarkable 
for her large, bushy beard. 

In 1720 a female dancer appeared at 
V onice with a large, busby board. 

Charles XII. had in his army a woman 
whose board was a yard and a half long. 
She was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Pultowa, and presented to the Czar, 1724. 

Mdlle. Bois de Clique, bora at Geneva 
in 1834, was exhibited in London in 
1852-3; she had a profuse head of qhair, 
a strong black beard, large whiskers, and 
thick hair on her arms and back. 

Julia Pastra'na wmft^gxhihited j n Lon¬ 
don in 1857 ; died, IsflSt, at Moscow; was 
embalmed by professor Suekaloff; and 
the embalmed body was exhibited at 
191, Piccadilly. She was found among 
the Digger Indians of Mexico. 

Margaret of Holland had along, stiff 
beard. 

Bearn. aie, Le. Henri IV, of Franoe; 
so called from Le Bearn, hi» native pro¬ 
vince. (1553-1610.) 
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Blasts, heraldic : 

CowJnud, lying down. 

Counter-passant, moving in opposite 
directions. 

Dormant, sleeping. 

(Hardant, full-faced. 
hssunnt, rising from tho top or bottom 
of an ordinary. 

Namxn (,, rising out of tho middle of an 
ordinary. 

Passant, walking. 

Passant garda,lit, walking, and with 
full face. 

Passant regardant, walking and looking 
behind. 

Rampant, rearing. 

Regardant, looking back. 

He pint, seated. 

Salient, springing. 

Slatant, standing still.- 

Beastly Drunk. It was an ancient 
notion that men in their cups exhibited 
the vicious qualities of beasts. Nash 
describes seven kinds of drunkards - 

(1) Tho A pe-drnnk, who loaps and sings: 

(2) The Lion-drunk, who is quarrelsome ; 

(3) Tho Swine-drunk, who is sleopy and 

} >uking; (4) Tho Sheep-drunk, wise in 
lis own conceit, but unable to spoak; 
(5) The Martin-drunk, who drinks him¬ 
self sober again ; (0) The Coat-drunk, 
who is lascivious ; and (7) Tho Fox- 
drunk, who is crafty, like a Dutchman 
in his cups. Besides these, thore is tho 
Maudlin-drunk, which does not belong 
to tho “ beasts," but means the man who 
weeps with kindnoss. 

Beat. A track, line, or appointed 
range. A policeman' s heat. The man was 
out of his heat—i.e , his proper appointed 
walk. It is not in mg beat — in my way, 
in the range of my talents. The word 
means a beaten path. 

To beat in a game, of skill does not. mean 
to strike, which'is the Saxon beatau, but 
to bo the better, from tho Saxon betan 
(to be the superior),. 

To heat hollow is’%8 boat wholly. 

Dead beat. So completely beaten or 
vanquished that he is like one dead— 
there is no longer any fight left in him. 

That beats Termagant. Your ranting, 
raging, pomposity/or exaggeration sur¬ 
passes that of Termagant (q. 

That beats JBan’agher. Wonderfully 
inconsistent and 'absurd—exceedingly 
ridiculous. Bauagher is a town in Ire¬ 
land, on the Shannon, in the King's 


County. It formerly sent two members to 
parliament, and’was, of course, a famous 
pooket borough. When a member spoke 
of a family borough where every voter 
was a man employed by the lord, it was 
not unusual to reply, “ Well, that beats 
Banagher.” 

Beat. To strike. (Saxon, beatan.) 

To heat or drum a thing into one. To 
repeat, as a drummer repeats his strokes 
on a drum. 

To beat up our supporters. To hunt 
them up or call them together, as soldiers 
are by call of drum. 

To beat an alarm. To give notice of 
danger by beat of drum. 

To lu’til a retreat; to head to arms; to 
hm,t a charge. Military terms similar to 
the above. 

To he beat, out. To bo dog-tired. The 
allusion is to beating out metal, &c., in 
order to make it very thin. 

Beat. (French, abattre, to abate.) 

To beat down. To make a seller 
• ‘ abate ” his price. 

Beaten to a Mummy. Beaten 
so that one can distinguish neither form 
nor feature. Diodo'rus Siculus says the 
people of the Balea'ric Isles “ beat with 
clubs the bodies of tho dead, to render 
them flexible, in order that they may be 
deposited in earthen pots, called miira- 
ma* ” (v. 1). They beat them to mam¬ 
mocks (pieces). 

Beating about the Bosh. Not 

coming directly to the matter in hand, 
but feoling your way timidly by indirec¬ 
tions, as persons boat bushes to ascortain 
if gamo is lurking under thorn. 

Beating the Bounds. On Holy 

Thursday or Ascension Day, it used to 
bo customary for tho parish school chil¬ 
dren, accompanied by the clergyman and 
parish officers, to walk through their 
parish from end to end. The boys had 
willow wands, with which they struck 
tho lines of boundary. Before maps 
were common, the boys were thus taught 
to know the bounds of their own parish. 
The custom still prevailsinmany parishes. 

Beatific Vision. A vision of the 
blessed in the realms of heaven. Ma¬ 
homet had *uch a vision; and so had the 
apostles Paul and John. 

t 
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Beatrice. A warm-hearted, witty, 
capricious, proud beauty, with whom Be¬ 
nedict falls in love.— Shakespeare, “Much 
Ado about Nothing** 

She wtui not a Losblft, nor a Beatrice, nor a 
Laura, nor a Highland Mary, destined to live In 
Boag for ever.—The Time*, 

Beau. 

Beau Fielding, called “ Handsome 
Fielding’’ by Charles II. 

Beau Nash. Son of a Welsh gen¬ 
tleman, a notorious diner-out. He under¬ 
took the management of the bath-rooms 
at Bath, and conducted the public balls 
with a splendour and decorum never be¬ 
fore witnessed. In old age he sank into 
poverty. (1674-1761.) 

Beau Brummel. George Bryan. (1778- 
1840.) 

Beau Tibbs, noted for his finery, vauity, 
and poverty .—In Goldsmith*s “ Citizen 
of the World." 

Beau Ide'al. The model of beauty 
or excellency formed by fancy. The 
statue called the “ Apollo Belvidere ” is 
the beau ideal of manly beauty. The 
Uto'pia of Sir Thomas More is his beau 
ideal of a good government. The eclec¬ 
tics, whether in painting, sculpture, ar¬ 
chitecture, drama, or philosophy, select 
the beauties of different systems to form 
a beau ideal after their own conception. 
(French for ideal beauty.) 

Beau Monde. The fashionable 
world ; people who make up the coterie 
of fashion. (English-French.) 

Beau Trap. A loose pavement 
under which water lodges, and which 
squirts up filth when trodden on, to the 
annoyance of the smartly dressed. 

Beauderc (good scholar). Applied to 
Henry I., who had clerk-like accomplish¬ 
ments, very rare in the times in which he 
lived. (1068, 1100-1136.) 

Beaune’s Problem. A problem 
which entitles Florimond de Beaune, the 
French mathematician, to be considered 
the founder of the integral calculus. 
(1601-1652.) 

BeautiftlL Beautiful or fair as an 
angel. Throughout the Middle Ages it was 
common to assbeiate beauty with virtue, 
and ugliness with sin; hence the expres¬ 
sions given «ibove, and the following also 
. - -T-" Beraphio beauty,” “ Cherubic love¬ 
ly lines*,” “ Ugly as sin,” Ac. 
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Beautiful Parricide. Beatrice 
Cenci, the daughter of a Roman noble¬ 
man, who plotted the death of her 
father, because be violently defiled her. 
(Died 1599.) 

Beauty and the Beast. The hern 
and heroine of Mdrne. Villeneuve’s fairy 
tale. Beauty saved the life of her 
father by consenting to livd with tho 
Beast; and the Beast, being disenchanted 
by Beauty’s love, became a handsome 
prince, who married her .—Conies Ma¬ 
rines, 1740. 

Beauty of Buttermere. Mary 

Robinson, married to .John Hatfield, a 
heartless impostor, exouuted for forgery 
at Carliblo in 1803. 

Beaver. A hat, so called from its 
being made of beaver-skins. 

Beaver. That part of the helmet 
which lifted up to enable the wearer to 
drink. Similarly bei'er, the afternoon 
draught in the harvest-field, called./iwrjt’a. 
(Italian, bevere, to drink ; Spanish, beber ; 
Latin, bibo; French, buveur, a drinker; 
Arinoric, beucrauh, beverage, Ac.) 

Bed. The great bed of Ware. A bed 
twolve feet square, and capable of hold¬ 
ing twelve porsons; assigned by tradition 
to the earl of Warwick, the king-maker. 

Although the sheet were big enough for the bed 
or Wore to KiiiOaiid. 

Shakespeare, “ Twelfth Night," hi. 3. 

You got out of bed the wrong way, or 
with the left l<y foremost. Said of a person 
who is patchy and ill-temperod. It was 
an ancient superstition that it was un¬ 
lucky to set the left foot on the ground 
first on getting out of bed. The same 
superstition applies to putting on tho 
left shoo first, a “ fancy ’’not yet wholly 
exploded. 

Bed of Justice. (See Lit.) 

Bed-post. In the twinkling of a bed¬ 
post. As quickly as possible. In the 
ancient bed-frames a movable post or 
staff was inserted on each side to keep 
the clothes from falling off. These 
bed-staffs were sometimes used in self- 
defence, and in making the bed to beat 
the feathers. In the reign of Edward I. 
Sir John Chichester had a mock skir¬ 
mish with his servant (Bir John with his 
rapier and the servant with the bed- 
staff), in which the servant was acci¬ 
dentally killed. Wright, in his “Do- 
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mestlc Manners/' shows us a chamber¬ 
maid of the seventeenth' century using 
a bed-staff to beat up the bedding. 
“Twinkling" means a rapid twist or 
turn. (Old French, gninciter; Welsh, 
gwiruj, gmingaw, our wriggle .) 

Til do it instantly, in the twinkling of * bed- 
itaff.— flhnduidl, “ Virtuow,” 1678, 

He would hare ear. him down In the twinkling 
of a bed-poat.—“.RxbchtM,” done into English. 

Bobadil, in “Every Man in his 
Humour," and Lord Duberley, in tho 
“ Heir-at-Lnw,” use the same expression. 

Be'der. A valley famous for the 
victory gained by Mahomet, in which 
“ he was assisted by ;i,000 angels, led by 
Gabriel, mounted on his horse Hiazum.”— 
A l Koran. 

Beder. Prince of Persia, who marries 
queen Lahe, and turns her into a 
mare; being restored to her proper 
shape by the assistauce of her mother, 
she turns Beder into an owl .—Arabian 
Niyltfs, ‘'Beder, Ptime of Persia." 


B66. Yon have a bee in your bonnet ; 
your head it fail of beet; full of devices, 
crotchets, fancies, invention*, and dreamy 
theories. The connection between bees 
and the soul was once generally main¬ 
tained ; hence Mahomet admits bees to 
Paradise. Porphyry says of fountains 
they are “adapted to the nymphs, or 
those souls which the ancients called 
bees." Tho moon was called a bee by the 
priestesses of Geres, and the word 
lunatic or moon-struck still means one 
with “bees in his head." ( See Maggot.) 
Spenser, describing the human body, 
refers to the bees and flies in the chamber 
of Fantasy:— 

And all hn chamber fllltSI was with flies. 

Which busied about him 

Like many swarms of hr.es 

These Utcs are idle thoughts and fantasies. 

Devices, dreams, opinions. «<*iiemrn unsound ... 

- Fairy Quern.” bk. 11. 

To have a bee in your bonnet, is, also, 
to carry a jowel or ornament in your cap; 
from the Anglo-Saxon, heigh. (See above.) 


Bedford. Saxon, Bedean-forda (for¬ 
tress ford)—that is, the ford at the for¬ 
tress of the river Ouse. 


Bedfordshire. I am off to Bedford¬ 
shire , i.e, to bod. A similar pun is “ to 
the land of Nod.” 


Bed'iver. A knight of the Round 
Table, and the butler of king Arthur. 

Bedlam. A lunatic asylum or mad¬ 
house ; a contraction for BethleJuun, the 
name of a religious house in Loudou, 
converted into a hospital for lunatics. 

Tom o' Bedlam. (See Tom.) 

Bedlamite (3 syl.). A madman, a 
fool, an inhabitant of a Bedlam. 


Bedouins (Bed-wins). The homeless 
street poor are so called. Thus tho 
Times calls the ragged houseless boys 
“the Bedouins of London.” Tho Bedouins 
are the nomadic tribes of Arabia. 


Bed'reddin' Hassan, in the story 
of “ Nourioddin' and his Son,” in the 
“Arabian Nights." 


., Comparing lieraolf to Bedreddln Hunan, whom 
the vizier . . . discovered by hi* superlative skill 
In composing cream-torts with pepper in them.— 
Scott, ‘'Heart of Midlothian;’ ^ 


Bee. The Athenian Bee. Plato, so 
called from the sweetness of his style 
(B.c. 429-348.) 

The Bee of Atitens. Soph'ocles, the 
tragic poet. (B.c. 495-405.) 


Bees. In tho empire of France the 
royal mantle and standard have b6th 
been thickly sown with golden bees, in¬ 
stead of Louis flowers, because more 
than 300 golden bees were found in the 
tomb of Chil'deric, when it was opened 
in 1G53. The modern opinion is that 
what we call a flour de /is is a bee with 
its wings outstretched. (See Fleur de 

LIS.) 

| Beef, Ox. The former is Norman, and 
the latter Saxon. The Normans had the 
{ cooked meat, and when set before them 
; used the word they were accustomed to. 
The Saxon was the herdsman, and while 
the beast was under his charge called it 
by its Saxon same. 

Old Alderman Ox continues to hold his Saxon 
title wmle he Is under the charge or serfs and 
bondsmen; hut beco >ies Jtcef, s flery French 
gallant, when he arrives before Hie worshipful 
jaws that are destined to consume him.— Ivanho*. 

Weaver's beef of Colchester — i.e., sprats, 
caught abundantly in the neighbourhood. 
—Fuller, “Worthies:' 

Beef-eaters. Yeomen of the Guard; 
so called because they used to watch 
the buffet, and heqce were called buffetiers 
or boufltiers in Norman-French— i. e,, 
“waiters at tho side-board.” 

Beef-steak Club owed its origin to 
an accidental dinner taken bjSlord Peter¬ 
borough in the soene-room of Rich, over 
Covent Garden Theatre. The original 
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gridiron on which Rich broiled the peer’s 
steak is still preserved in the palladium 
of the club, and the members have it 
engraved on their buttons.— History of 
the Clubs of London. 

N,B.—The club is still held at the 
Lyceum Theatre. 

Beefington or MU or Beefington, in¬ 
troduced in "The Rovers.” Casimere is 
a Polish emigrant, and Beefington an 
English nobleman, exiled by the tyranny 
of king John. 

"Will without power,” said tho motcton* Oasi- 
mlr to Slilor RoWmitUm, “ is like children playing 
at soldiers.”— Macaulay. 

Beelzebub. God of flies, supposed 
to ward off flies from his votaries. One 
of tho gods of the Philistians. (See 
Achor.) The Greeks had a similar deity, 
Zeus Apomif'im. The Jews, by way of 
reproach, changed Beelzebub into Bal- 
zebul ( god of dung), and placed him 
among the rlaemons. Milton says he 
was next in rank to Satan, and stood 
■ “ with Atlante'an shoulders, fit to bear 
tho weight of mightiest monarchies.” 
(Bk. ii.) 

One next himself in power, end next in crime. 

Lorn* utter known in Palestine, and named 

Ueelxebul). " Paradise Loti," i. 

Beer. (See Alb.) 

Beetle-crusher. A large, flat foot. 
The expression was first used in Punch, 
in one of Leech’s caricatures. Those 
who know London, know how it is over¬ 
run with black-beetles or cockroaches. 

BefiTa'ua. The good fairy of German 
ohildren, who is supposed to fill their 
stockings with toys when they go to bed 
on Twelfth night. Some one enters the 
children’s bedroom for the purpose, and 
the wakeful youngsters cry out, “ Ec.co la 
Beffa'no." According to legend, Boffana 
was too busy with house affairs to look 
after the Magi when they wont to offer 
their gifts, and said she would wait to 
see them on their return ; but they went 
another way, and Beffana every Twelfth 
night watches to see them. The name 
is a corruption of Epipluinm. 

Beggars. King of the Beggars. Bamp- 
fylde Moore Carew. (1093-1770.) 

Beggar’s Bush. To go by beggar's 
bush (or) GSHume by beggar's bush- t.e., to 
go to ruin. Beggar’s bush is the name 
of a tree which once stood on the left 


hand of the London road from Hunting¬ 
don to Caxton, so oallod because it was a 
noted rendezvous for beggars. These 
punning phrases and proverbs are very 
common. 

Beggar’s Daughter. Lessee, the 

beggar s daughter ofBednall Given. Besses 
was very beautiful, and was courted by 
four suitors at once, a knight, a gentle¬ 
man of fortune, a London merchaut, and 
tbe son of the innkeeper at Romford. 
She told them that they must obtain the 
consont of her father, the poor blind hog- 
gar of Bethnal Groom When thoy heard 
that, they all slunk off, except fcheknight, 
who went to ask tho beggar's leave to 
wed the "pretty Besseo.” The beggar 
gave her JJ3,(MKi for her dower, and JEUKl 
to buy her wedding gown. At the wed¬ 
ding feast he explained to the guests that 
he was Henry, son and heir of Sir Simon 
de Montfort. At the battle of Evesham, 
the barons were routed, Montfort slain, 
and himself left on the field tor dead. A 
, baron's daughter discovered him, nursed 
him with care, and married him; the 
fruit of this marriage was “ pretty Bok- 
see.” Ilonry do Montfort assumed the 
garb and semblance of a beggar to escape* 
the vigilance of king Henry’s spies.— 
Percy's " lteliqius." 

Begging Hermits wero of the 
Augustine order; they renounced all 
property, and lived on the voluntary alms 
of " the faithful.” 

Begging the Question. Assum¬ 
ing a proposition, which, in reality, in¬ 
volves the conclusion. Thus, to say that 
parallel linos will never meet because 
they are parallel, is simply to assume as 
a fact the very thing you profess to prove. 
The phrase is a translation of the Latin 
term, peiitio fjruuijfii, and was first used 
by Aristotle. 

Beghaxds. A religious order of 
St. Francis established at Antwerp in 
1228, and so named from St. Beggho, 
their patroness, 

Begtash'i. A religious ordor in the 
Ottoman empire, which had its origiu in 
the fourteenth century. Tho word is 
derived from Hadji Begtash, a dervise, 
its founder. 

Beguines (Beg-vins). The earliest 
of all lay societies of women united for 
religious purpoHs. So called from their 
beguin, eg linen cap. 


BEHEMOTH. 


BELISARIUS. 
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Behe'moth (Hebrew). The hippo¬ 
potamus, once thought to be the rhino¬ 
ceros. (See Job xl. 15.) 

Behold! In plaited mall, 
Behe'moth rears his bead. _ 

, Thornton. 

Behesth. The Elysian fields of 
Persian mythology. 

Beh'menists. A sect of visionary 
religionists, so called from Jacob Behinen, 
their founder. (1575-1625.) 

Behr am. The most holy kind of 
fire, according to Parseeism. (See Ada- 
KAN.) 

Be'jan. A freshmau or greenhorn. 
This term is employed in the French and 
Scotch universities, and is evidently a j 
corruption of bee javnc (yellow l>eak), a 1 
French expression to dosignato a nestling \ 
or unfledged bird. In the university of i 
Vienna the freshman is termed beanus, 
and in France footing-money is bejaunia. ' 

Bel Esprit (French). A vivacious ! 
wit; a man or woman of quick and lively . 
parts, ready at repartee. (Plural, beaux 
esprit *.) l 

Belch. Sir Toby lielch. A reckless, i 
roistering, jolly knight of the Eliza- j 
bethan period. — Shakespeare, “ Twelfth j 
Night." j 

Belcher. A pocket-handkerchief— ! 
properly, a blue ground with white spots, i 
Bo called from Jim Belcher, the pugilist 
who adopted it. 

Beldam. An old woman; literally, i 
a “beautiful lady.’’ The French also , 
ipse belle age for old age. 

Old men sad beldame In the streets 
i Do prophet**- upon it dangerously. 

% Shakespeare, “ a mg John,’" lv. 9. 

| Bel'enua. The Apollo of the Druids. 

Bele'aes (3 syl.). A Chaldean sooth- i 
>yer and Assyrian satrap, who told 
jrba'ciis, governor of Media, that he 
r ould one day sit on the throne of Sar- 
anapalus, king of Nineveh and Assyria, 
[is prophecy wob verified, and he was 
^warded by Artia'cSs with the govern- 
>ent <d Babylon. — Byron,, “Santana, 
alus." 

Bel'ford. A friend of Lovelace, in 
ichardson’s “ Clarissa Harlow.” These 
rfriends” made a eovcumnt to pardon 
•very sort of liberty whidlthey took with 
each other. * 


Belfry. A military tower, pushed 
by besiegers against the wall of a be¬ 
sieged city, that missiles may be thrown 
more easily against the defenders. (Greek 
betas, a missile, and phreo, to dart forth.) 
Probably a church steeple is called a 
belfry from its resemblance to these 
towers, and not because bells are hung 
in it. 

Belial (Helrrew). The worthless or 
lawless one — i.t.. the dovil. Milton, in 
his pandemonium, makes him a very 
high and distinguished prince of dark¬ 
ness.— Paradise Lost. 

What concord hath Christ with Belial f—S Oar. 
vj. is. * 

Belial came last—than whom a spirit more lewd 

Fell not from heaven, or mure groM to love 

Vice for itself. 

MiUon, “ Paradise Lost,” bk. lh 

Sons of Belial. Lawless, worthless, 
rebellious people. (See above.) 

Now the sona of Ell were none of Belial.—liSnm. 
ii. 12. 

Belin'da. The heroine of Pope’s 
horoi-comieal poem, entitled the “ Rape 
of the Lock.” The poem is based on a 
real incident:—Lord Petre cut off a lock 
of Miss Fermor’s hair, and this liberty 
gave rise to a bitter feud between the 
two noble families. The poet says that 
Bel<nda wore on her neck two curls, one 
of which the baron cut off with a pair of 
scissors borrowed of Clarissa. Belinda, 
in anger, demanded back the ringlet; 
but it had flown to the skies and become 
a meteor, which “ shot through liquid air, 
and drew behind a radiant trail of hair.” 

If to her share Some female errors Ml, 

Look on her face, and you’ll forget them all. 

Canto li. 

Belinun'cia. A herb sacred to 
Belis, with the juice of which the Gauls 
used to poison their arrows. 

BeUsa'ma (queen of heaven). The 
supreme goddess of the Gauls. 

BeliBa'rius. BeHta'rius begging for 
an obolvs. Belisa'rius, the greatest of 
Justinian’s generals, being accused of 
conspiring against the life of the empe¬ 
ror, was deprived of all his property; and 
his eyes being put out, be lived a beggar 
in Constantinople. The tale 1 b that he 
fastened a bag to his road-side hut, and 
bad inscribed over it—" Giv%. an obolus 
to poor old Bolisarius." This tradition 
is of no historic value. 


BELL. 
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Bell. Acton, Gvrrer, and Ellis. As¬ 
sumed names of Anne, Charlotte, and 
Emily Bronte. 

Bell, The Giant. (See Bell®.) 

In spite of bell, book, and candle — i.e., 
n spite of all the opposition which the 
Christian hierarchy can offer. (See 
Cursing.) 

Of the students, 283, in suite of bell, hook, and 
oandle, are Catholics— The Time*. 

Bell, hook, and oandls shall not drive me hack. 

King John, ill, 3. 

Who is to bell the cat 1 —who will risk 
liis own life to save his neighbours? 
Any one who encounters great personal 
hazard for the sake of others undertakes 
to “ bell the cat.” The allusion is to the 
fable of the cunning old mouse, who sug¬ 
gested that they should hang a hell on 
the cat’s neck to give notice to all mice 
of her approach. “ Excellent,” said awise 
young mouse, “ but who is to undertake 
the job ? ” ( See Bell-the-Cat.) 

Is there a man in all Spain able and willing 
to bell the oat <{.*., persuade the queen to abdi¬ 
cate).— TAe Times. 

To bear the bell. To be first fiddle; to 
carry off the palm; to be the best. Be¬ 
fore cups were presented to winners of 
horse-races, &c., a little gold or silver 
bell used to be given for the prize. 

JooKey and bis horse were by their masters sent, 
To put in for the bell. . . . 

They are to run. and cannot miss the bell. 

^ North's “ Forest of Varieties." 

Ringing the hallowed Ml. Bells were 
believed to disperse stormsand pestilence, 
drive away devils, and extinguish fire. In 
Fiance it is still by no mean* unusual 
to ring church bells to* ward off the 
effects of lightning. Nor is this peculiar 
to France, for even in 1852 the bishop 
of Malii ordered the church bells to be 
rung #iin hour, to “ lay a gale of wind ” 
Of course, the superstitions efficacy of a 
bell resides in its having been conse¬ 
crated. 

Fu'nera plango, fuVgnr* frango, ssb'hata tango, 
JBxcPto lottos, dls'dpo vsniot, paco crusntos. 

DeatbV tale I tell, tho winds dispel, ill-reeling quell. 
The Slothful shake, the storm-olouas break, the sab¬ 
bath wakt 

Tolling for church. A relic of the Ave 
Bell, which, before the Reformation, was 
tolled before service to invite worshippers 
to a preparatory prayer to the Virgin. 

The Patting Bell is the hallowed 
bell which used to be rung when per¬ 
sons were in extre’inis, to scare away 
evil spirits, which were supposed to lurk 


about the dying to pounce on thq soul 
while “passing from the body to its 
resting-place.” A secondary object was 
to announce to the neighbourhood the 
fact that all good Christians might offer 
up a prayer for the safe passage of the 
dying person into ParadiRe. We now 
call the bell rung at a person’s decease 
tho “ passing boll." 

The Athenians used to heat on brazen 
kettles at the moment of a decease to 
scare away the Furies. 

Bellt. The Koran says that bells hang 
on the trees of Paradise, and are set in 
motion by wind from the throne of God, 
as often as the blessed wish for music.— 
Sale. 

Bells iw mu*1csl 

As those that, on the gulden-shafted tress 

Of Eden, shook by tho eternal breese. 

T. Moore,"Latin Ritokh" part t. 

The street Mis of his intellect are jangled, 
out of tune (“ Hamlet,” iii. 1). A most 
exquisite metaphor for a deranged mind, 
such as that of Don Quixote. 

Ringing the M/s backwards, is ringing 
a muffled peal. Backwards is often used 
to denote “in a contrary direction ” 
(tout le contraire), as, “I near you are 
grown rich.”—“Yes, backwards.” To 
ring a muffled peal, is to ring a peal 
“ over the left.” 

I'll not ha,ay all my bells on one horse ; 
I’ll not leave all my property to oue son. 
Tho allusion is manifest. 

Give her the bells and let her flu. 
Don’t throw good money after bad; 
make the best of the matter, hut do not 
attempt to bolster it up; pay the fellow 
his wages, and dismiss him. When, 
a hawk was worthless, the bells were 
taken off, and the bird was suffered to 
escape ; but the advice given above is to 
“ leave the bolls," and let thebawk go. 

At three bells, at floe hell*, Ac. A 
term on board ship pretty nearly tan¬ 
tamount to our expression o'clock. Five 
out of the seven watches last four hours, 
and each half-hour is marked by a bell, 
which gives a number of Btrokes corre¬ 
sponding to the number of half-hours 
passed. Thus, “three, bells” denotes 
the third half-hour of the watch,” “ five 
bolls” the fifth half-hour of the*watch, 
and bo on. The two short watches, 
which last only two hours each, are from 
four to six and six to eight in the after¬ 
noon. (/See Watch. ) 

^hrt and a shave for 
master at five bells— Basil Ball. 
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Bell of Patrick’s Will (dm an 
eadhadita Phatraic) is six inches nigh, 
five broad, and four deep. It certainly 
was in existence in the sixth century. In 
the eleventh century a shrine was inode 
for it of gold sind silver filigree, adorned 
with jewels. 

Bell Savage. A contraction of 
Isabelle Savage, who originally kept the 
inn. It is somewhat remarkable that the 
sign of the inn was a pun on the Christian 
name, a “bell on the Hope” (hoop), 
as may be seen in the Close Roll of 1453. 
The hoop seems to have formed a garter 
or frame to most signs. 

They now returned to their inn, the flunoui Bell 
Ssvage.— SutU, “Kenilworth," zili. 


Bell-the-Cat. Archibald Douglas, 
earl of Angus, was so called. James 
111. made favourites of architects and 
masons; onomason,named Cochrane, ho 
created earl of Mar. The Suotch nobles 
hold a council in the church of Lauder 
for the purpose of putting do*n these 
upstarts, when lord Cray asked, “Who 
will bell the cat ? ” “ That will I,” said 

Douglas, and he fearlessly put to death 
in ihe king's presence the obnoxious 
minions, (-'ice Bell.) 

Bella Wilfer. A lovely, laughing, 
wilful, spoilt darling, who loves every 
one, amt whom every one loves. She 
marries John liokeMoith. Holla Wilfer 
is one of the most charming characters 
of fiction.— Huh,is, “ Mutual Friend'.” 


_ Belladonna (Italian, beautiful lad//). 
This name was given to the Deadly 
Nightshade, from a praet'co once com¬ 
mon among ladies of touching their eyes 
with ijr to make the pupils large and 

l u fe- 

eBKJaSton, Lad]/. A profligate, 
whose©phduet and conversation are a life- 
like photograph of the court “ beauties” 
of Louis XV.—Pudding, “ Tom Jones ." 


Belle. A beauty. The belle of the 
room, the most beautiful lady in the 
room. (French.) 

He Imps litre a Belle ,/umt, i.e., tells 
the. most marvellous stories. It is said 
that a giant uamod Hello mounted his 
sorrtl horse at a place since called 
“ Mount Horrelho leipcd a mile, and 
the spot on which ho lighted was oallod 
“ One-leap” (Wanlipfc thonco ho leaped 
another mile, but in so doing burst all 


his girths, whence the spot was called 
“ BurstaH.” Once more he leaped a 
mile, but died from over-exertion, and 
the spot of his death and interment was 
called “ Belle grave.” 

1m belle France. A common French' 
phrase applied to France, as “ Merry 
England " is to our own country. 

Belle de Nuit (beauty of the night). 
A species of convoivolus which blooms 
only after sunset. 

Belles Lettres. Polite literature. 

(Fnn<h.) 

Bellefontaine, Bnuedirt. The most 
wealthy farmer of Grand Pr£ (.Vom 
Scotia), and father of Evangeline. When 
the inhabitants of his village were exiled, 
and he was about to embark, he died of 
a broken heart, and was buried on the 
Bea-shore.— Longfellow, “ JCcangeline.” 

BeUer'ophon. The Joseph of Greek 
mythology, Anttra, the wife of Prietos, 
being the “ Potiphar’s wife" who tempted 
him, and afforwards falsely.accused him. 
Being successful in various enterprises, 
he attempted to fly to heaven on the 
winged horse Peg'asos, but Zeus sent a 
gad-fly to sting the horse, and the rider 
was overthrown. 

Li tters of Befterojihon. Letters or other 
documents cither dangerous or preju¬ 
dicial to the bearer. Prcctos sent Bel- 
lerophou with a letter to the Ijpng of 
Lycia, his wife's father, recounting the 
charge, and praying that the bearer 
might be put to death. 

Pausanias, the Spartan, sent messen¬ 
gers from time to time to king Xerxes, 
with similar letters; the discovery by 
one of the bearers proved the ruin of the 
traitor. 

Belle'ms. BelloYium is the Land's 
End, Cornwall, the fabled land of the 
giant ticlle'rus. 

Hloop’si by the fable of Bollnrus old. 

Jfafon, “ CoHHtt.” 

Beilin. The ram, in the tale* of 
“ Reynard the Fox.” The word moans 
gentleness. Grimm says M. lenitas, plu- 
ciditas. (l/cutsck Mythology.) 

Bellisant. Sister to king Pepin of 
Fraud', wife of Alexander, emperor of 
Constantinople. Being accused of infi¬ 
delity, the emperor nnuished her, and 
she becain 3 tlio inotln-r of Valentine 
and Orson.— Valentine and Orson, 

a 
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BELLMAN. 


BEMUSE, 


Bellman. Before the sew police 
force was established, watchmen or bell¬ 
men used to parade the streets at night, 
and at Easter a copy of verses was loft 
at the chief houses, under the hope of 
obtaining an offering. These verses were 
the relicB of the old'incantations sung 
or said by the bellman to keep off elves 
and hobgoblins. 

Bello'na. Goddess of war and wife 
of Mars. (Roman Mythology.') 

Her features, late «n exquisitely lovely, in- 
flamed with tl>e fury of frenzy, resembled Hume of 
a .Bellona.— Sir Walter Scott. 

Bellwether of the Flock. A 

jocose and rather depreciating term 
applied to the loader of a party. Of 
course, the allusion is to the wether or 
sheep which deads the flock with a bell 
fastened to its neck. 

Belly. The hell)/ has no ears. A 
hungry man will not listen to advice 
or arguments. Tho Romans had tiro 
same proverb, Venter non- luthe* awes; 
and in French, Vent ft ail’ame n’a point 
d'oreillex. 

The hell}/ and its membra. Tho fable 
of Menenius Agrippa to the Roman people 
when they seceded to the Sacred Mount : 
“ Once on a time the members refused to 
work for tho lazy belly; but as the supply 
of food was thus stopped, they found 
there was a necessary and mutual depen¬ 
dence betweon them.” .Shakespeare in¬ 
troduces the fable in his “ Coriolanus,” 
i. 1. 

Belomancy (Greek). Divination by 
arrows. Labels being attached to a given 
number of arrows, the archers lot them 
fly, and the advice on the label of the 
arrow which flies furthest is accepted and 
acted on. This practice is common with 
the Arabs. 

Beloved Disciple. St. John. (John 
xiii. 23, Ac.) 

Beloved Physician. St. Luke. 
(Col. lv. 14.) 

Belphe'gor. A nasty, licentious, 
obscene fellow, Bel Phe'gor was a Mo- 
abitish deity, whose rites were celebrated 
on Aount Phe(gor, and were noted for 
their obscenity. The Standard, speaking 
of certain museums in ^London, says, 
** When will men cease to be deluded by 
these unscrupulous Belphe'gors I ” 


Belphosbe, meant for queen Eliza¬ 
beth. She was sister of Am'ortat. 
Equally cha'ste, hut of the Diana and 
Minerva type. Cold as an iiciclo, pas¬ 
sionless, immovable. She is a white 
flower without perfume, and her only 
tender passion is that of chivalry. 
Like a moonbeam, she is Jight without 
warmth. You admire her as you admire 
a marble statue. She is one of those 
strong-minded and correct virgins who 
would go to’a hnttlo-tiold and nurse her 
dying lover with propriety. — Sjnnaer, 
“ J'aerit Queen," book iii. 

Bel'tane (2 sy 1.). A festival obserrod 
in Ireland on June 21, aud in some parts 
of Scotland on May.day. A (ire is kindled 
on the hills, and the young people dance 
round it, and feast on cakes made of 
milk and eggs. It is supposed to be a 
relic of the worship of Baal The word 
is (Ja**iic, and means fief's lire; and tho 
cakes are called b/to ne-rait s. 

Belted Knight.* Tho right of wonr- 
mg bolt and spurs was restricted to 
knights. Even to the present day knights 
of the shire arc “ girt with a holt and 
sword,” when the declaration of their 
election is officially made. 

Belted Will. Lord William Howard, 
warden of tho western marches. (If»fl3- 
JH40.) 

His Rilhnn blade, b> marrliracn fait, 

Hum; m a briuid A>id studded belt, 

Honeij, in lurtc |ilir:isi> Ibe borderers still 
Culled iiobln liuwurd Belted WtU. Scott. 

Beltene'bmg. Am'adis of Gaul so 
calls himself after ho retires to the Poor 
Rock. H is lady-love is Oria'ua.—1 madia 
dt dual," ii. t>. 

Belvedere (bel-w-dear). A Rort of 
pleasure-house or look-out on the topj'tuC 
a house. The word is Italian, and melius 
a jim prospect. 

Belvide'ra (in Otway’s “Venice Pre¬ 
served ”i. Sir Walter Scott says, “ More 
tears have been shed for tho sorrows of 
Belvide'ra and Monim'iatbau for those of 
Juliet and.Desdomona.” 

Aud Bulvidnra pours lior soul in love, 

Thomson, ** B’infcr." 

Bely. A famous Indian giant. 

Bemuse (2 syl.). To get into a 
dreamy, half intoxicated state. 

Bemusing himself with beer.-SoJa, “ GaHight 
and Daylight: 


BEN. 


BENEDICK. 


Ben. The Neptuno of the Saxons. 

li> t lien uf Weshni.Mtt'V. ' 4 name given 

to the large bell, which weighs 13 tons 
10 cwt, and is named after 8ir Benjamin 
Hall, the chief commissioner of works 
when tho boll was cast. (1850.) 

Ben. Joclianan', in the satire of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,” by Drydon 
and Tate, is meant for the Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, who suffered much persecution 
for lux defence of tho right of private 
judgment. 

A .Jew i Englishman) of humble, pnrcitlngc was lie. 
Hi tnuku l.ovile {chsri/yvuin),t hough of low decree. 

Part ii. 

Bena'cus, the Lago di Garde. 

Benai'ah (3 syl.j, in tho satire of 
“ Absalom and Achitophel," by Drvden 
and Tate, is meant for George Edward ' 
Sackville, called General Sackvillo. a 
gentleman of family, and a zealous parti¬ 
san of tho duke of York. Hunaiali was 
captain in David's army, and was made 
by Solomon generalissimo. il Kings ii. 
3,1.) 

\iirciiii Uenalnh’H worth forgotten ||i>, 

Oi nii*;ul\ buuI vrlirii nnhiie storms were, tiurli. 
WIhihi* roiitlurl. n hi If ilm it oore tierce on sots 
nmilc, 

Secured at once our honour ami our trade. 

Port ii. 


BeUbow. A sot, generous, free, idle, 
and always hanging about the ale-house. 
He inherited a good estate, spent it all, 
and ended life in the workhouse. The 
tale is in Crabbe’s “ Borough: ” 

Henhow, a boon companion. Iona approved 

By jovial seta, ana (<u> he thouglilj beloved. 

Was Judged as one tojoy and rrunidihip prone 

And deemed injurious to himself alone. 

Letter xvt. 

Bench.. Ilenrh of bishops. The whole 
hotly of English pre’ates, who sit to¬ 
gether on a bench in c«uucil. 

Bench and Bar. Judges and 
pleaders. The bench is the seat on which 
it judge sits. The bar of a court was 
formerly a wooden barrier, to separate 
the superior from the lower pleaders. 
The inferior counsel used to sit outside 
the barrier, and were called of fir barris¬ 
ters ; but the superior sat within the 
barrier, and were termed in »rf barristers. 
The bar does not now exist, hut the 
sorjeants and queen’s conns- i sit in the 
front rows, and the juniors behind. 

Benchers. Senior members of the 
Inns of Court; so called from the bench 
on which they used to ait. They exercise 
the function of calling students to the 
bar, ami even claim the right of expelling 
the obuoxious. 


Bena'res (3 *yl.). One of tho “ most 
holy cities of the Hindus, equally re¬ 
verenced by thorn tvs Mecca is by the 
Mahometans. 


Benbo, Admiral , in an engagement 
with the French near St. Martha, on tho 
Spanish coast, in 17ul, had Ins logs and 
thighs shivered into splinters hy a chain- 
shot., but, supporlud in a wooden frame, 
he remained on the quarter-deck till 
morning, when Du (Jasso boro away. 
Almeyda, the Portuguese governor of 
Inc.ia. in his engagement with the united 
Heel, of Cambay'a and Egypt, had his 
legs and thighs slittered in a similar 
manner; hut, iustoH of retreating, had 
himself bound to the ship’s mast, where 
he “waved his sword,to cheer on the 
combatants,” till he died from loss of 
blood. 


Wl>irle‘l by the cannon’* ngt, fa ahivm tom 
Hfs thighs far shattered o’er the waree are borne 
JJoium to the mast the sod-like hero stands. 
Wave* lil* proua svorJ and cheers h i woeful bendi 
Though wind* and was their wanted aid deny. 

To yield he knows not, bat he know* to dir. 

Camoene, “Lusimd,* bk. x. 


Bend Sinister. I7e has a bmd 
sinister. He was not born in lawful 
wedlock. In heraldry, a band running 
from the upper right-hand corner to the 
lower left-hand corner (as the shield 
appears before you on pajierj is called a 
bend-sinister, and indicates' bastardy. 

Ben'demeer'. A river that flows 
near the ruins of Chil'minar' or Istochar', 
in the province of Ohusistan' in Persia. 

There’s a bower of rose** by llendom. e ’« si ream. 
And the nightingale slugs round it all tho day 

l ’ m ' T. Moon, “ Mia Ruokh," part l. 

Bender. Sixpence; so called be¬ 
cause it is easily bent. 

Ben'digo. A rough fur cap, named 
from a noted pugilist. 

Benedieite (5 syl.) is two. words, 
btntdici te (bless you). S 

Ben'edick. A voung lord of Padua 
who vows celibacy, out falls in love with 
Beatrice, whom he marries.— Sftale*ptar§. 
“Much Ado About JVoth;ing.' 

G 2 
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Be'nedict. A married man ; from the 
Latin, benedict-us (a happy man), and a 
skit on tho order of St. Benedict, famous 
for their ascetic habits, and, of course, 
rigidly bound to celibacy. Shakespeare, 
in “ Much Ado. About Nothing,” avails 
himself of this joke in making Benedick, 
the young lord of Padua, “ rail against 
marriage,” but afterwards marry Beatrice, 
with whom he falls in love. 

Benedictines (4 syl.). Monks who 
follow the rule of St. Benedict, via., 
implicit obedience, celibacy, abstaining 
from laughter, spare diet, poverty, the 
exercise of hospitality, and unremitted 
industry. 

Ben'efice (3 syl.). Under the 
Homans, certain grants of lands made to 
veteran soldiers were called tenefeia, and 
in the Middle Ages an estate held e.r mero 
tenejtcio of the donor was called “a bene¬ 
fice.” When the popes assumed the 
power of the feudal lords with reference 
to ecclesi&Btioal patronage, a “living” 
was termed by them a benefice hold 
under the pope as superior lord. This 
assumption roused the jealousy of Franco 
and England, and was stoutly resisted. 

Benefit of Clergy. Exemption of 
the clerical order from civil punishment, 
based on the text, “Touch not mine 
anointed, and do my prophets no harm ” 
(1 Chron. xvi. 2*2). In time it compre¬ 
hended not only the ordained clergy, but 
all who, being able to write and read, 
were capable of entering into holy orders. 
This law was abolished in the reign of 
George IV. 

Ben'en-ge'li. (See Hamkt.) 

Benet (French). ‘ A simpleton, so 
called from the benfet or exorcist of tho 
Homan Catholic Church, whose office is 
to cast out evil spirits by eau ten it (holy 
water) or water from the “henetoire.” 

Benevolence. A “forced” gra¬ 
tuity, under the excuse of a loan, exacted 
by some of the PlAntagenot kings. It 
was declared illegal by the Bill of .Eights 
in 1089. 

Bfenev'olus; in Cowper's “ Task,” is 
John Courtnoy Throckmorton, of Weston 
Underwood. 

Bengal Tigers. The 17th Foot, 
whose badge is a green tiger. 


Bengalese (3 syl.). A native of 
Bengal. 

Benicia Boy. John 
the American pugilist, who 
and fought Tom Sayers for “ the belt ” 
in 1800; so called from Benioia, in Cali¬ 
fornia, his birth-place. 

Benjamin. The pet, the youngest* 
Queensland is the Benjamin of our colo¬ 
nial possessions. The allusion is to 
Benjamin, the youngest Bon of Jacob 
(Gon. xxxv. 18). 

Ben'jamin. A smart coat; so called 
from a tailor of tho name, and rendered 
popular by its association with Joseph’s 
“ coat of many colours.” 

Benjamin’s Mens. The largest 
share. The allusion is to tho banquet 
given by Joseph, viceroy of Egypt, to 
his brethren. “ Benjamin’s moss was 
five times so much as any of theirs.” 
(Gen. xliii. 34.) 

Benshie, Bennhee, or Banshee. Each 
Highland family has a domestic spirit, 
called a Benshie, who takes a lively in¬ 
terest in its prosperity, and intimates 
approaching disaster or death by wail¬ 
ings and shrieks (Irish Celtic, ten, 
‘'woman,” and jtiyhe, “fairy"). The 
Scottish Bodach G lay, or “ Grey Spectre,” 
is a similar superstition. 

■ Bent. Inclination ; talent for some¬ 
thing. Out of my tent, not in my way, 
not in tho range of my talent. Bent oh 
it, inclined to it. As a thiug bent is in¬ 
clined, so a bent is an inclination or bias. 
Gonius or talent is a bent or bias. 

They foot, me to the. top of my bent —t.e., 
as far ob the bow can be bent without 
snapping.—- * ‘ Hamlet," iii. 2, 

Benvolio. Nophew to Montague, 
a testy, litigious gentleman, wbo would 
“ quarrel with a man that had a hair more 
or a hair less in his beard than he had.’ 
Morcutio says to him, “ Thou hast quar¬ 
relled with a man for coughing in the 
street, bocause h«P hath wakened thy 
dog that hath 'lain asleep* in the Bun.” — 
Shake* /man, “ Romeo and Juliet," iii. 1. 

Beppo. The contraction of Guiseppo, 
and therefore equal to our Joe. Hus- 
haud of Laura, a Venetian lady. He was 
taken captive m Troy, turned Turk, joined 
■a band of pirates, grew rich, and, alter 
several years’ absence, returned to his 
native laud, whore ho discovered his wife 


C. Heenan, 
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at a carnival ball with her cavilier ser- 
vents. He made himself known to her 
and they lived together again as man and 
wife.— Byron, “Bey/M." 

Berch'ta (the white lady). This fairy, 
in Southern Germany, answers to Hulua 
{Ike yrarious Indy) of .Northern Germany; 
but after the introduction o$ Christianity, 
when pagan deities were ^presented as 
demons, Berchta lost her former charac¬ 
ter, and bocaino a bogie to frighten 
children. 

Bere'ans. The followers of the Rev. 
John Barclay, of Kincardineshire (1773). 
They believe that all we know of God is. 
from revelation ; that all the Psalms refer 
to ChriBt; that assurance is the proof of 
faith ; and that unbelief is the unpardon¬ 
able sin. They took their name from 
the Bereans, mentioned m the book of 
the Acts (xvii. 11), who “ received the 
word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily.” 

Bereoyn'thian Hero. Midas, the 
Phrygian king; so called from mount 
Berecyntus, in Phrygia. • 

Berenga'rians. Followers of Be-’ 
renger, archdeacon of Angers, the learned 
•opponent of Lanfranc (eleventh century). 
He said that the bread by consecration 
did not become the very body of Christ 
“generated on earth so many years be¬ 
fore, but becomes to tho faithful, never¬ 
theless, the blessod body of Christ.” 

Berenice (4 syl.). The sister-wife of 
Ptolemy 111., who vowed to sacrifice her 
hair to the gods, if her husband returned 
home the vanquisher of Asia. She sus¬ 
pended her hair in the temple of the 
war-god, but it was stolen the first night, 
and Couon of Samos told the king that 
the winds had wafted it to heaven, where 
it btill forms tho seven stars near the 
tail of Leo. 

Berg-FoEk. Pa$an spirits doomed to 
live on the Scandinavian hills till the day 
of redemption. (Scandinavian myth.) 

Bergelmir. A frost-giant, father of 
the Jlitims, or second dynasty of giants. 
(Scandinavian mytholoyu.) 

Berkshire. Saxon, Bearoc-scire 
(forest-shire), a name peculiarly appro¬ 
priate to this county, which contains the 
forest districts of Windsor and fiagshot. 


- „ .—.. . 

Berlin Decree. A decree issued at 
Berlin by Napoleon I., forbidding any of 
'the nations of Europe to trade with 
Great Britain (1806). This mad fancy 
was the first step to the great man's fall. 

Berlin Time. The new Berlin Ob¬ 
servatory is 44' 14" east of Paris, and 
53' 35" east of Greenwich. The Berlin 
day begins at noon, but our civil day 
begins the midnight preceding. 

Berliners. The people of Berlin, in 
Prussia. 

Berme'ja. Insula de lit Torre, from 
which Am'adis of Gaul starts when he 
goes in quest of the Enchantress-Damsel, 
daughter of Fin'otor the necromancer. 

Bernard, St. Abbot of the monas¬ 
tery of Clairvaux in the twelfth century. 
His fame for wisdom was vefy great, and 
few church matters were undertaken 
without his being consulted. 

Petit Bernard. Solomou Bernard, en¬ 
graver, of Lyons. (Sixteenth c- ntury.) 

Poor Bernard. Claude Bernard, of 
Dijon, philanthropist. (1588-1641.) 

Lucullan. Samuel Bernard, capitalist. 
(1651-1739.) 

Le yentil Bernard. Pierre Joseph Ber¬ 
nard, the French poet. (1710-1775.) 

Bernor'do del Car'pio. One of 
the most favourite subjects of the Spanish 
minstrels; the other two being the Cid 
an4 Lara's seven infantB. 

Beraesque Poetry. Serio-comic 
poetry, so called from Francesco Barni, 
of Tuscany, who greatly excelled in it. 
(1490-1536.) 

Bernouilli’s Numbers or Xum- 

tees of Bemouilli. A series of numbers 
of great importance in algebra, first used 
by James Bemouilli,'professor of mathe¬ 
matics at Basle. (1654-1705.) 

Berserker. Grandson of the eight- 
handed Starka'der and the beautiful 
Alfhildc. He was culled Iwr-sertr (bare 
of mail!, because he always went into 
battle unharnessed. Ho married the 
daughter of Swafurlam, pnd had twelve 
BOns. {Scandinavian myttholoyy.') * 

Berth- Be has tumbled into a nice 
berth. A nice situation or fortune. The 
place in waich a ship is anchored is 
callod its berth, and the s.ilors call it a 
yood or bad berth as they think it favour- 
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able or otherwise. The space also 
allottedeto a seaman for his ham nock .is 
called his berth. (Norman, berth, a 
cradle.) 

Bertha. The betrothed of John of 
Leyden, but. being 1 a vassal of count 
Oberthal, she was unable to marry with 
out her lord’s c'onsent. When she went 
with her mother to ask permission of 
marriage, the count, struck with her 
beauty, determined, to make her his 
mistress. She afterwards makes her 
escape from the castle, and, fancying 
that the “prophet” had caused the death 
of her lover, goes to Munster fully re¬ 
solved to compass his death by setting 
fire to the palace. She is apprehendod, 
and being brought before the prophet- 
king, recognises her lover in him, saying, 
“ I loved thee once, but now my love is 
turned to hate,” and stabs herself.— 
Meyerbeer's opera “ Le Pi-ophite." 

Berthe au Grand Pied. Mother of 
Charlemagne, and great-granddaughter 
of Charles Martel; bo called because she 
had a club foot. 

Bertolde (Bar-told). Imperturbable 
as Bertolde ., i.e,, not to be taken by sur¬ 
prise, thrown off your guard, or dis¬ 
concerted at anything. Bertolde is the 
hero of a little jeti d'esprit in Italian 
rose’ entitled tW. He is a comedian 
y profession, whom nothing astonishes; 
and is as much at his ease with kings anil 
queens as with persons of his own rank 
and vocation. 


Bertra'mo. The fiend-father of 
Robert le Diablo. After alluring his son 
to gamble away all his i>osseBBions, be 
meets him near the rocks St. Ire'tie, and 
Hel'ena seduces him in the “ Dance of 
Love." When 'Bertra'mo at last comes 
to claim his victim, he is resisted by 
Alice, the foster-sis er of the duke, who 
reads to hi^ his mother’s will, and 
angels come to celebrate the triumph of 
good over evil .—Meyerbeer s Optra of 
“ Jtoberto if Diurolo." 

Beryl Molozane (3 syl,). The 
lady lielovod by George Geith; a laugh¬ 
ing, loving beaut}’, all sunshine and art- 
. lessnoHB, tender, frank, full of innocent 
chatter, helping ev-ry one and loving 
every one. ller lot is painfull} unhappy, 
and she dies. — F. (1. Trafford (J. 11. 
lVdd'll), “Georg, Geith." 

Berzak (the interval). The space 
between death and the resurrection.— 
The Koran. 

Bezants or Bezants. Circular 
pieces of bullion without any impres-iun, 
supposed to reprosent the old coinage of 
Byzantium, and to ha\ o been brought 
to Europe by the Crusaders. 

Bess. Good queen Bess. Queen 
Elizabeth. (1538-1603.) 

Bess o’ Bedlam. A female lunatic 
vagrant. Bedluni is a common name for 
a madhouse, and Boss is a national 
name for u woman, especially ot toe 
lower order. The male lunatic is a Tom 
d Bedlam. 


Bertram. One of the conspirators 
against the republic of Venice " in whom 
there was a hesitating softness, fatal to 
a great enterprise.” He betrayed the 
conspiracy to the senate.— Byron, ‘'Ma¬ 
rino Faliero.” 

Bertram Risingham. The vassal 
of Philip of Mortham. Oswald Wycliffe 
induced him to shoot his lord at Marston 
Moor, and for this Vile deed the vassal 
demanded of him all the gold and 
movables of his late master. Oswald, 
being a villain, tried to outwit Bertram, 
and even murder him; but in the end it 
turns out that Mortham was not killed, 
Neither was Oswald his heir; for Red¬ 
mond O’Nealo, the page of Rokeby, is 
fotind to be Mortham’s son. —■ Scott, 

Rokeby * 


Bessemer Iron. Iron refined by 
the process patented in 1856-7 by Mr. 
Bessemer. 

Bessus. A cowardly, bragging cap¬ 
tain, a sort of Bob'adil (q.v.). • Beaumont 
and Fletcher, “A King and No Kiny.” 

Bestials. Books on zoOlogy were so 
called in the Middle Ages. 


Bete Woir. The thorn in the 
side, the bitter in the cup, the spoke in 
tlio wheel, the black Bhoep, the object of 
aversion. A black sheep has always 
been considered' an eyesore in a liock, 
and its wool is really less valuable. In 
times of superstition it was looked on as 
bearing the devil’s mark. 


rvr.«?„i 1,utch "slo of tin is the Mis noir of the 
Cornish inuieni.—S’A* Timm. 
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'Bethlemenites (4 svl.). Followers 
of John Huss, so called l«»cause lie used 
to preach in the church called Bethlemen 
of Prague. 

Betty. A name of, contempt given to 
a man who interferes with the duties of 
female servants, or occupies himself in 
female pursuits ; also culle<| **> “ Molly.” 

Betu'bium. Dumsby or the Capo 
of St. Andrew, in Scotland. 

Thi* north-lnfliitod tpimicst foams 

OVr Orta’s au<l Bclubmiu’i* I wlicst veak. 

Thornton, “ ,1 uhinm ” 

Beuves (1 syl.) or fhto'ro of A nnr< - 
wont. The father of Malagigi, and undo 
of Hinaldo. 

Bev'er. A “drink*’ between meals 
ninliau, lun iy, to drink-our hr<mp> , 
Latin, hthn-t - our hn-t,;tb\ At Eton 
they have “ Bover davs. ’ when extra 
boor is served to the students. 

lie will devour tlive'« breakfasts... without 
prejudice to bis be\ ers 

liiHiumimt unit Welch c. “ II'"man Ilat-r,’’ t. 3. 

Bev'il. A model gentleman in Steele’s 
“ Conscious Lovers.” 

Whiitu’er chu deck nm.ikiud. 

Or charm the heart, in generous Bex n ■.he’ved 

Thomson," M’tntrr.” 

Be'vis. The horse of lord Mnrmion. - 
Sir Wo (to Stuff. 

Hrmx of Stiff fmuifitoii. A knight of 
romance, whose exploits are. recounted 
in Drayton’s “ Polydbion.” The French 
call him Ucuves tic Hauhntr. 

Bevy. .1 fifty of Ititlux, A throng 
or company : properly app'ied to roe¬ 
bucks. quail*, ami pheasants. The 
word is allied to iitrouar, t.r.. hc-a truly (to 
be on the watch), because mu* of the bovy 
is on the watch to warn the herd of 
danger. 


Bezaliel, in the satire of “Absalom 
and A'hitophd,” by Dryden and Tate, 
is meant for the marquis of Worcester, 
afterwards duke of Beaufort.. 

Bexallel with eath mee and virtue fraught. 

Serene bii lo<>ki, wreue lee life nud rtioii ht • 

On whom to largely Nature heaped her ktore! 

Thete ioarce remained for attk to give him more 

Part ii. 


Bezo'man. A beggar (French, besoiu; 
Italian, him mo, want). Sir Walter Scott 
adopted in his “ Waverley” the motto— 


Under whioli king, Dezonlan 1 ipetk or die. 

Shakespeare, * S Henry IV. » v. 8. 


Bhav&'ni. Wife of Shiva. ( Hindu, 
mythology.) , 

Bheem or Bhtma. One of the fire 
Pandoos, or brotherhoods of Indian demi¬ 
gods, famous for his strength. He slew 
I the giant Kinchick, anil dragged his 
j body from the bills, thereby making the 
Kinchick ravine. 

Bian'ca. Wife of Fazio. When Fazio 
became rich, and got entangled with the 
marchioness Aldabella, she accused him 
to the duke of Florence of being privy 
’ to the death of Bartoldo. an old miser. 

1 Fazio was arrested and condemned to 
1 death. Bianca now repented of her 
, jealous rashness, and tried to save her 
: husband, but failing in her endeavours, 
i wont n ad, if-d died of a brokou heart.— 

I Jf'lltt ,1 ftfilitht, " frilZtti." 

• N. B.—The name is employed by 
. Shakespeare both m his “ Taming of the 
Shrew ” and also in “ Othello.” 

Bias. The weight in bowls which 
makes them deviate from the straight 
Hue; hence any fa v* unite idea or pur- 
’ suit, or whatever predisposes the mind 
iu a particular direction. 

Bible moans simply a book,' but is 
now exclusively confined to the “Book 
i of Books.” 

j Tfn hint lings of the chapters wore nre- 
j fixed by Miles Smjth, hi*hop of Glou¬ 
cester, one of tlie translators. 

The tfli'intoii tit to chapters is ascribed 
to arch bishop Laufranc in the eleventh 
century, and archbishop Langton iu the 
thirteenth century. But T. Hartwell 
Horne says the real author was cardinal 
Hugo do Sancto Caro, in the thirteenth 
century. 

The tlieision into chapters. The Jewish 
1 scribes divided the Old Testament into 
j 669 ptt.roshahs (sections); subsequently 
I the rcntatouch was portioned out into 
I 54 lessons. Iu the thirteenth century 
the Vulgate was divided into chapters, 
subdivided by paragraphs marked A, r, 
t\ &c., by Langtmi, and improved by 
Cardinal Hugo rle tuiueto Caro. 

The dit is ion into firsts was begun by 
rabbi Nathan about 1445, ^ and finished 
by Athias, a Jew. in 1662. Bobert 
Stephens introduced verses into his 
Greek Testament, published in 1551. 

The Bret cites Jlihh. Bo called because 
Gen, iii. 7 was rendered, “ The eves of 
them botie were opened .... and they 
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sowed fig^e-tree leaves together, and 
made themselves breeches." Printed 
]37». 

The Vinegar Bible. So called because 
the heading to Luke xx. is givon as 
“ The parable of the Vinegar" (instead 
of Vineyard). Printed at the Clarendon 
Press in 1717. 

The Wicked Bible. So called because 
the word not is omitted in the seventh 
commandment, making it, “Thou shalt 
commit adultery.’’ Printed by Barker 
and Lucas, 1632. 

Bishop'x Bible. The revised edition of 
archbishop Parker’s version. Published 
1568. 

Cranmer's Bible. So called because 
archbishop Cranmer wrote the preface. 
This was Tindal's Bible, revised by Miles 
Ooverdale. (1540.) 

King James's Bible. The present ver¬ 
sion ; so called because it was undertaken 
by command of dames I. Published 1613. 

Matthews’ Bible is Tindal’s version ; it 
was bo called by John ltogors, super¬ 
intendent of the English churches in 
Germany. It was published with notes 
under the fictitious name of Thomas 
Matthews. (1537.) 

Bible-Clerk. A sizar of the Oxford 
university; a student who gets certain 
pecuniary advantages for reading the 
Bib’e aloud at chapel. The office is 
almost a sinecure now, but the emolu¬ 
ment is given to the sons of poor gentle¬ 
men, either as a free gift, or as the 
reward of merit tested by examination. 

• Biblia Fau'perum (the poor-man's 
Bible). Borne forty or fifty pictures of 
Bible subjects usea in the Middle Ages, 
when few could read, to teach the leading - 
events of Scripture history. (See Mikkou 
of Human Salvation,) 

Biblical. Father of Bib!leaf critic ism 
and exegesis. Origen. (185-254.) 

Biblomancy. Forecasting future 
events by the Bible. The plan was to 
open the sacred volume at random, and 
lay your finger on a passage without 
looking at it. The text thus pointed out 
was supposed to be applicable to the per¬ 
son who pointed it out. (Greek, biblia, 
Bible; manteia, prophecy.) (See Sortks.) 

Bib'ulua. Colleague of Julius Cecsar, 
a mere cipher in office, whence his name 
Las become proverbial for one in office 
who ia a mer e faineant. 


Biceps. A man’s arm; properly, the 
protruding muscles of his arm or leg, so 
called because it has two heads. (Latin, 
biceps, two heads.) 

Bick'erstaff, Isaac. A name as¬ 
sumed by dean Swift in a satirical pam¬ 
phlet against Partridge, the almanack- 
maker. This produced a paper war, 
so diverting that Steele issued the 
“ Tatler,” under the editorial name of 
“ Isaac BicKerstaff, Esq,, Astrologer ” 
(1709). 

’ Bidding-leaver. The prayer for 
the souls pf benefactors said before the 
sermon a relic of this remains in the 
prayer used in cathedrals, university 
churches, &c. Bidding is from bead or 
hade. (Saxon, biddtm, to pray fur the 
souls of benefactors.) (jSVc Bkadkman.) 

Bideford Postman. Edward 
Capem. the poet, so called because at one 
tune he was a letter-carrier in Bideford. 

Bidi. A Malabar deity, about equal 
to the classic Ifestiny. 

Bidpai. (>sv Pilpai.) 

Biel (2 syl.). The god-protector of 
forests. (Scandinavian mythohxjy.) 

Bif'rost, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is the name of the bridge between heaven 
and earth; the rainbow may be consi¬ 
dered to be this bridge, and its various 
colours are the reflections of its precious 
stones. (Old Korse, bifa-rust , to move 
through space.)' 

Big-bird. To get the big bird ( i.e ., 
the goose). To be hissed on the stage. A 
theatrical expression. 

Big-en'dians. A religious party in 
the empire of Lilliput, who made it a 
matter of conscience to break their oggs 
at the big end; they were looked on as 
heretics by the orthodox partv, who 
broke theirs at the small end. The Big- 
endians are the Catholics, and the Little- 
endians the Protestants. 

Big-wig. A person in authority, 
a “nob." Of course, tho term arises 
from the custom of judges, bishops, aud 
so on, wearing large wigs. Bishops no 
longer wear them. 

.. Biggen. A coffee-pot made in imita¬ 
tion of a Tieguino (cap). . 

Bighes (pron. bees). Jewels, f. male 
ornaments. 

She is all in lur bighes to-day — i.c. t in 
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full -fig, in excellent spirits, in good 
humour. 

Sight. To hoot the light—i.e., to get 
entangled. The bight is the bend or 
doubled part of a rope, and when the 
rope of one anchor gets into the ‘‘bight" 
of another, it gets “hooked." 

Biglow Papers are by Professor 
•Tauios Bussell Lowell, of Boston, U.S. 

Big'ot means simply a worshipper 
(Anglo-Saxon, Ingan, to worship, whence 
h-gine., a religious woman; German, 
Ingotf). M. Bescherelle insists that the 
English word is a corruption of the oath 
Jig-(tod; and the Gorman ltd (fott, he 
says, confirms it.— Dirt. Nation. 

Archbishop Trench says it means the 
mitsfucltia-nwn (i.e., the Spaniard!, and 
1 derives the word from the Spanish ligate |a 
rnustachio). Ilomluv de bigot e is a “ rnau of 
resolution," one that wears a mustaohio: 

, truer higolr* \e. “to stand firm.” Bishop 
; Hall calls a pervert to Homo a “bigot 
and we all know that Spain is still the 
land proverbial for mustachioa and 
bigotry .-Study of Wonts. 

The groy friars were callod in Italy 
bigiotti, from bigj>, grey; and hisorro, a 
word derived from ligiotto, means hypo- 

■ crite. 

BiTbilis (Spain"). Famed for its 
highly-tempered steel blades. 

BiTbo. A rapier or sword. So called 
from Bilho'a, in Spain, once famous for 
its finely-tempered blades, Falstaff says 
to Ford— 

1 suffered the psni{R of three eevernl death*; first, 
an iijiolerahle frislit, to be detected. . ; uex*, to be 
compneeed, like i* go-id IjiM.o, . .. hilt to foim. betl 
• ^ to head ; and ihen ...** Merry Wow," iu. o. 

| Bilboea. A bar of iron with fettors 
f annexed to it, by wliieh mutinous sailors 
f are linked together. The word is de- 
, rived from Bilbo'n, in Spain, where they 

■ wore lirst made. Some of the billmes 
taken from the Spanish arma'da are still 

i; kept in the 'lower of London. 

k Bilge Water. Filthy drainings, 
t The bilge is the lowest part or a ship, 
( and as the rain or sea- water which trick lea 
s down to this part is hard to get at, it is 

■ apt to become foul and very offensive. 

I Bilk. To cheat, to obtuin goods and 
decamp without paying for them. (Gothic, 
lituilxin, to mock or deceive.) 


Bill. To pay a bill. The word bill 
means a stick (From b, hillt, a billet or 
rod), and the allusion is to the custom of 
keeping accounts by tallies, or notches 
cut on small billets of wood. (See Tally.) 

A true hill. I confess what you say is 
true. The case against the accused is 
first submitted to the grand jury. If 
they think the charge has a fair colour, 
they write on the declaration “A true 
bill)” and the case is submitted to the 
petty jury. Otherwise they write “No 
true bill/" and the case is at once dis¬ 
missed or “ignored,” 

Bill' of Health. A clean bill of 
health. A document duly signed by the 
proper authorities, to certify that when 
the ship sot sail, no infectious disorder 
existed in the place. 

A foul bill of health is a document to 
show that the place was suffering from 
some infection when the ship set sail. If 
a captain cannot show a clean bill, he is 
supposed to have a foul one. 

Bill of Lading. A document signed 
by the master of a ship in acknowledg¬ 
ment of goods laden in his vossel. In 
this document he binds himself to deliver 
the articlos in good condition to tbe per¬ 
sons named in the lull, certain exceptions 
being duly provided for. These bills are 
generally in triplicate, one for the sender, 
one for the receiver, and one for the 
master of the vessel. 

Bill of Quantities. An abstract of 
the probable cost of a building. 

Bill of Bights. I he declaration 
delivered to the prince of Orange on his 
election to the British throne, confirming 
the rights and privileges of the people. 
(Feb. 13. KiMO 

Bill of Sale. When a person bor¬ 
rows money and delivers goods as secu¬ 
rity, he gives him a bill of sale, that is, 
permission to sell the goods, if tbe money 
is not returned on a stated day. 

Bills of Mortality took their rise 
in 1.'ili-2, when a great pestilence .broke 
out, which continued till l.Wn. We use 
the term now for those abstracts from 
parish registers which show the births, 
deaths, and baptisms of the district. 
These lulls, which are weekly, monthly, 
or yearly, uro very useful to show the 
samtary condit-iori of a parish, the causes 
of death, the increase or decrease of 
population, and so on. 
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■ Billet-doux (pron. billy-do). A love- 
letter. French for a sweet or affec¬ 
tionate letter. 

Billingsgate. That's BilUngsqatr. 
Vulgar and coarse, like the manners and 
language of Billingsgate tish-fags. 

PanM8«ui spoke the onut of Billingsgate.— Drytlen, 
m Art of Poetry, ” c. l. 

To talk Billingsgate— i.e., to slang, to 
scold in a vulgar, coat so style. 

You are no bitttr than a Billingsgate 
fall fag—i.e., you aro as rode and ill- 
maimen d as the women of Billingsgate 
fish market (Saxon, Ini Ian, “to bawl,” 
and gate, *' quay,” moaning the noisy 
quay).' The French say “ Maubort,” 
instead of Billingsgate, as Your eomjdi- 
me ids are like those of the Blare Muu'nrt — 
i.e., no compliments at all, but vulgar 
dirt-fliuging. The “ Place Maubert” has 
long been noted for its market. 

Billy. A policeman’s staff, which is a 
little bill or billet. 

Billy Barlow. A Btreet droll, a 
merry Andrew. So called from a half 
idiot of the name, »bo fancied himself 
“some great personage.” He was well 
known in the east of London, and died in 
"Whitechapel workhonso. borne of his 
Ratings were really witty,* and some of 
his attitudes really droll. 

Billy Wix. An owl. Billy is a play 
upon the beak or bill, which is very strik¬ 
ing in the owl, and Wix is the (Jernmn 
week (a wig), alluding to the “judge-like” 
appearance of Mastor Madge. 

Bi'nary Theory. A theory which 
supposes that all definite chemical salts 
are combinations of two bodies." 

Bingham’s Dandies. The 17th 
Lancers So called from their colonel, 
the earl of Luoan, formerly lord B.ngham. 
The uniform is noted for its admirable 
fit and smartfiess. 

Bin'nacle. The case of tho mariner’s 
compass, which used to be written 
liftwle, a corruption of the French bode 
d aiguille (box of the ueedlo). 

Birchin Lane. Imust s a nd you to 
BircUiii Lane — i.e., whip you. The play 
is on birch (a rod). 


Bird. An endearing name for gfrl. 

And by my word, your bo mile bird 
In danger ihall not tarry; 

So though the wares are raging white, 

Ill row yon o'er the terry. 

Campbell, “ Lora If ain’t Daughter 

' The green bird tells everything a person 
wishes* to know.— Cherg and k'airstar. 

The talking bird spoke with a human 
voice, and could bid all other birds join 
in concert.— Arabian Nights. 

Bird. A little bird to/d me so. From 
Eccles. x. 20: “ Curse not the king, no not # 
in thy thought . . . for a bird of the air 
shall carry the voice, and that which hath 
wings shall tell the matter.” Bellenden 
Ker says it is the Dutch Hr lij t\J baud 
(i.e., By telling you I shall hotrav the 
person who told me), and certainly that 
is the moaning implied. 

j-1 Bird of ill-omen. A person who is 
regarded as uiducky; one who is in the 
habit of bringing ill-news. Tho ancients 
thought that some birds indicated good 
luck, and others evil. Even to the pre¬ 
sent day many look upon owls, crows, 
and ravens as unlucky birds; swallows 
and st rks ns lucky ones. 

Ravens, by their acute sense of smell, 
discern the savour of dying bodies (like 
sharks), and, under the hope of preying 
on them, I%ht on chimnev-tops or flutter 
about sick rooms ; hence the raven indi¬ 
cates death. Owls screech when had 
weather is at hand, and os foul weather 
often precedes sickness, so the owl is 
looked on as a funoral bird. 

Bird of Bate. The white eagle, 
tho cognisance of the house. 

_ His dazzling; way 

Tho bird of Estc soars beyond the solar ray. 

“ Jerusalem Dehv.," x. 

Birds of Paradise aro described 
by old naturalists os being destitute of 
feet, dwelling evor in the air, wafted 
about in the bright sunbeams without 
the mechanism of wings, nourished on 
dew and the odour of Hewers, like houris 
or the spirits of paradise. 

Tavornier says that birds of paradise 
come in flocks during the nutmeg season 
to the south isles of India. The strength 
of the nutmeg intoxicates them, and, 
while thoy lie in this state on the earth, 
the ants eat off their lege, whence it is 
said that birds of paradise have no feet. 

Those golden birds that In the splce-tfine drop 
About, the gardens, drunk with that sweet food 
whose eoeut hath lured them o'er the summer 

Hood. T. Moore, “ India Rookk 1 . 
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Bird’s-eye View. A mode of per¬ 
spective drawing iu which the .artist is 
supposed to be oeer the objects de¬ 
lineated, in which case he beholds them 
as a bird iu the air would see them. 

Birmingham Poet. John Freeth, 
wlm died at the ago of seveuty-oight in 
18(iS He was wit, poot, and publican, 
u ho not only wrote the words and tunos 
of songs, but sang them also, and sang 
them well. 

* Bis. Bis dot, qiti cHo dot (he gives 
twice who gives promptly! -a., prompt 
relief will do as much good aB twice the 
mi in at a future period. 

Pttrp/e <tnd bis, > purple and fine 
linen (Latin, bi/kvis, fine Hnx) The 
spelling is sometimes hiss, hys, k<s. 

Biscuit (Freneh-Latin, bis, twice; 
rii it, 1 talced). So called because it was 
originally twice ovened, Tho Romans 
had a bread of this kind. 

In )tottery, earthenware or porcelain, 
after it has been hardened in the fire, but 
has not yet been glazed, is so called. 

Bise. A wind that acts notably on 
tho nervous system It is prevalent m 
those valleys oi .Savoy that open to the 
north. • 

Bishop. Tto'bishop hath pnt his foot 
in if. San! of milk or porridge that is 
burnt, or of meat over-roasted. Tyndale 
says, “ If the podech be burued-io or 
the meatc oner routed, we sayo the 
byshnpe hath put his fate hi the potto," 
and explains it thus — “ because the 
bishopes burn who the}' lust.” Such 
food is also said to be bishopped. 

Bishop Barnaby. The May-bug, 
lady-bird, Ac. 

“ Burnaby” is bairn-bvo or hairnio-bye, 
the bairn’s insect, the child’s favourite. 

Another suggestion is worth notice — 
the Low Dutch Bnni-bie (ttro-Hy), in 
.illusion to tho fiery red colour of its 
wings. ThiB may have suggested the 
nursery rhyme— 

Fiamaby, Barnaby, fly away home; 

Yuur house is on Are, your children will burn. 

Your house is on fire is, " you are your¬ 
self on fire," and your fiery wings will 
burn your children. 

“ Bfshdjp" is a corruption of the Saxon 
bysig ^busy); Dutch btzig, verb bysgian. 
{See Lady bird. ) 


Bishop Middleham is said to 
hare been always ranting in praise of 
water-drinking, but to have killed him¬ 
self by secret intoxication. 

Biaumrquer. To cheat; to play 
foul at cards or billiards. A word made 
out of the name of count Bismarck, the 
Prussian minister, whose tricksy policy in 
18t>5-lS6t> roused the indignation of all 
Europe. 

Bissextile. Leap-year We add a 
day to February in leap-year, but the 
Romans counted the :11th of February 
twice. Now, the 24t.h of February was 
called by them “ sexti'lis " {sexto calendar 
Martit), the sextile or sixth day before 
the 1st of March; and this day, being 
reckoned twice {bis) in leaji-year, was 
called the bis-sextile, or sextile repeated. 

Bisson or Beesen (blind! is the Saxon 
hixm. Shakespeare (“Hamlet,” ii. 2) 
speaks of bisson rheum (blinding tears), 
aud in' “ Coriolanns,” ii. 1, What harm 
can your bisson conspectuitiew glean out 
of this character 1 " 

« 

Biston'ians. The Thracians; so 
called from Biston, son of Mars, who 
built Biston'ia on the lake Bis'touis. 

So tho Bistoniau raw), a m.whlenliuc train. 

Built and rovol on t hr Thrm-ian plain ; 

With milk tlioir bloody banquets they allay 

Or Trow tlio lion rend his panting prey; 

On some Hhiuidoiwd savage fiercely fly, 

Seize, tear, devour, and think it luxury. 

JbH. “ SUtiut" bk. ii. 

Bit. To bit the cable is to fasten it 
round the et bit" or frame made for the 
purpose, and placed in the fore jiari of 
the vossel. 

Bit Money. The word i8 used in 
the West Indies for a half pistareen 
(fid.). In Jamaica, a bit is worth (id. 
English ; in America, 12} oents; in Ire¬ 
land, 10d. In England it is tue slang 
term for a fourpenny piece. 

Bite. A cheat; one who bites us. 
“Tho biter bit" explains the origin. 
We say “a man was bitten "when he 
" burns his fingers" riieddling with some¬ 
thing which promised well but turned 
out a failure. 

Bit'eHas.* Sister of Fairlimb. and 
daughter of Rukenaw, the ape, in the 
story of “Reynard the Fox." 
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Biting. A biting remark. Nearchos 
ordered Zeno, the ‘ dialectician, to be 
pounded to death in a mortar. When 
the philosopher was nearly bruised out of 
his life, he called the tyrant to his side, 
as if to make an important 'communica¬ 
tion. Nearchos bent over the mortar, 
and pnt his ear close to the lips of the 
dying man, when Zeno bit it on. Hence 
the proverb, “A remark more biting 
than Zeno’s.” ( See Buijdle.) 

Black, for mourning was a Roman 
custom (Juvenal, x. 245) borrowed from 
the Egyptians. 

Bluets in blazonry means constancy, 
wisdom, and prudence. 

Black in several of the Oriental nations 
is a badge of servitude, slavery, and low 
birth. Our word blackguard seems to 
point to this meaumg. The Latin uigtr 
meant bad, unpropdious. (See Black¬ 
guard.) 

Beaten black and hive, so that the 
skin is black and blue with the marks of 
the beating. 

I must have it in black and white, i.e., 
in plain writing; the paper being white 
and the ink black. 

To so?/ black’s his eye, i.e., to vituperate, 
to blame. The expression, Black’s the 
white of his eye, is a modern corruption. 
Here black is the Latin niyer, meaning 
evil. “If thine eye be evil thy whole 
body is full of darkness ” (Matt. vi. 23). 
To say the eye is black or evil, ip, there¬ 
fore, to accuse a person of an evil neart or 
great ignorance. (See Black Prince.) 

A fool may do all things, and no man mv Black's 

his «y*. The “ TeU Tale." 

Bl&ckacre, Widow. The best off 
Wycherley’s eomie characters; a mascu¬ 
line, litigious, pettifogging, headstrong 
woman.— “ The Plain Dealer.” y 

Black Act. 9 Geo. I. o. 22 is so called, 
because it was directed against the Wal¬ 
tham deer-stealers, who blackonod tlicir 
faces fordisguise, and, under the name of 
Blacks, appeared in Epping Forest. This 
Act was repealed in 1327. 

Black Acts. Acts of the Scottish 
parliament between the accession of 
James I. and the year 1587, so called be¬ 
cause they were printed in black or Saxon 
characters. • * 

Black Art. The art practised by 
conjurors, wizards, and others, who pro¬ 


fessed to have dealings with the devil. 
Block here means diabolical or wicked. 

Black Assize. 6th July, 1577, when 
a putrid pestilence broke out at Oxford 
during the time of assize. 

Black-balled. Not admitted to a 
club ; the candidate proposed is not ac¬ 
cepted as a member. In voting by bal¬ 
lot, those who accept the person proposed 
drop a white or red ball into the box, but 
those who would exclude the candidate 
drop into it a black one. 

Black Book. A book exposing 
abuses in Church and State, which fur¬ 
nished much material for political reform 
in tho early part of the present century. 
(See Black Books.) 

Black Books. To be in my blank 
books.. In bad odour; in disgrace; ou^of 
favour. The black books were those 
compiled in the reign of Henry VIII. to 
set forth the scandalous proceedings of 
the English monasteries, and were so 
called from the colour of their binding. 
We have similarly the Blue Book, the 
lied Book, and so on. 

Black Cap, or the Judgment Cap, 
worn by a judge when be passes sentence 
of death on a prisoner. This cap is part 
of the judge's full dross. The judges 
wear their black capB on Kovemoer 9, 
when tho Lord Mayor is presented in the 
Court of Exchequer. Covering the bead 
was a Bign of mourning among, tho Is¬ 
raelites, Greeks, Romans, ana Anglo- 
Saxons. (2 Sam. xv. 30.) 

Black Brunswickers. A corps of 
700 volunteer hussars under the command 
of Frederick William, duke of Brunswick, 
who had been forbidden by Napoleon to 
sucked to his father's dukedpm. They 
were called “ Black because they wore 
mourning for the deceased duke. Fre¬ 
derick William fell at Quatre-Bras, 1815. 
One of Millais’ best pictures is called 
“ The Black Brunswicker.” 

Black Cattle. Oxon for slaughter; 
so called because black is their prevailing 
colour, at least in tho north. 

Black Death. A putrid typhus, 
in which the body turned black with 
rapid putrefaction. It occurred in 1348, 
aud carried off 25 millions ifc Europe 
alone, while in Asia and Africa tin? mor¬ 
tality was even greater. 
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Black Diamonds. Coals; also 
clever fellows of the lower orders. Coals 
and diamonds are both carbon. 

Mack Dog. A fiend still dreaded 
in many country places. (See Dog.) 

Black Douglas. William Douglas, 
lord of Nithsdale. Died, 1390. 

Black Friars. The Dominicans are 
so called from the colour of their habit. 

Black Friday. The 6th December. 
1745, the day on which the news arrived 
in London tliat the Pretender had reached 
Derby. 

Black-guards. -Miss Strickland 
says: “ The scullions and inferior ser¬ 
vants of tho English court for many 
centuries were clad in black, and were 
familiarly called the royal black guard, or 
the bl&ok-guards of Eugland ."—Henry 
VIIL, vol. iii., p. 245. 

Gifford, in his edition of Ben Jonson, 
says: “ In all great houses there were a 
number of dirty dependents, whose office 
it was to attend the wool-yards, sculleries, 
&o. Of these the most forlorn were se¬ 
lected to carry coals to the kitchen. They 
rode with the pots and pans, and were in 
derision called the black-guards." 

In the lord steward’s office a pro¬ 
clamation (May 7, 1683) begins thus: 
“ Whereas.... a sort of vicious, idle, and 
masterless bpyes and rogues, commonly 
called the Black-guard,'with divers other 
lewd and loose fellows ....do usually 

haunt and follow the court.Woa do 

hereby strictly chargo ...all those so 

(tailed...,..with all other loose, idle. 

men.who have intruded themselves 

iirto his Majesty’s court and stables .... 
to depart upon pain of imprisonment.’’ 

A mob is called the fourth rogimegt of 
Foot Guards. ‘ Tho is the Grena¬ 
diers; the secoud, thd' Gold stream; the 
third, the Scotch Fusiliers; and the 
fourth, the Black-guards. 

Black Hole of Calcutta. A dark 
oell iu a prison into which Suraja Dow- 
lah thrust 146 British prisoners. Next 
►morning only twenty-three were found 
alive. (1756.) 

Black Horae. The 7th Hussars aro 
called “ TJhe Block Horse," because they 
are a Aor*e regiment, and their regimental 
facings aro black. 


Black Jack. Black Jack rides a 
good horse (Cornish). The miners call 
blende or sulphide of zinc 11 Black Jack,” 
the occurrence of which is considered by 
thorn a favourable indication. The blende 
rides upon ajode of good ore. 

Black-leg. A swindler, especially in 
cards and races. So called from game¬ 
cocks, whose legs are always black. 

Black Letter. The Gothic or Ger¬ 
man type. So called because of its black 
appearance. 

Black Letter Day. An unlucky 
day ; one to be recalled with regret. The 
Romans marked their unlucky days with 
a piece of black charcoal, and their lucky 
oues with white chalk. 

Black-letter dogs. Literary antiquaries 
who poke and pry into every hole and 
corner to find out'black-letter copies of 
books. 

By foil black-letter doss. 

That Gothic kennels eiwor strut 

Matthias , “ Pursuit* of Literature." 

Black Lists. Lists of insolvency 
and bankruptcy, for the private guidance 
of tho mercantile community. (See Black 
Books.) 

Black Mail. Money given to free¬ 
booters by way of exempting property 
from depredation. (Saxon, mat , “rent- 
tax French mat lie, an old coin worth '083 
farthing). Gratis mail was rent paid for 
pasturage. Mails and duties (Scotch) 
are rentsof an estate in money or other¬ 
wise. “ Black,’’ meaning unlawful, 
wicked, iB found in such expressions as 
black-art, black-guard, Ac. 

To key black mail now means to exact 
,> Exorbitant charges; thus the cabs and 
omnibuses during the Great Exhibition 
years “ lovied black mail ” on the public. 

piack Man. The Evil One. 

Black Monday. Easter Monday, 
April 14,1360, was bo called. Edward III. 
was with his army lying before Paris, 
and the dny was so dark, with mist ana 
hail, so bitterly cold and so windy, that 
many of his horses and mo# died. Mon¬ 
day after Eonter holidays is called “ Black 
Monday,” in allusion to this fatal day. 
Launcolot says— 

li was not f>r nothin* tlmt my corn foil a- 
hlwdtri* on Black Monday l.wt, at six o'clock t* 
tho morn ill*,— iShaketuean, "Merehaui of Feawe,” 
Ji.a, 

February 27,1865, was sq oalled in Mel¬ 
bourne from a terrible sirocco from the 
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N.N.W., which produced dreadful havoc 
between Sandhurst and Castlemaine. 

Black Money. Bose coin brought 
to England by foreigners, and prohibited 
by Edward III. 

Black Ox. The black ox has trod, on 
his misfortune has come to 

him. Black oxen were sacrificed to Pluto 
and other infernal d* ities, consequently 
they wore held accursed, and for one (if 
these animals to tread on your foot was 
a sign of evil at hand. 

Black Prince. Edward, prince of 
Wales, son of Edward III. Froissart 
says he was “ styled black by terror of 
his arms ” (c. Ifi9). Strutt confirms this 
saying: u for his martial deeds surnamed 
Black the Prince" ( Antiquities ). Mey- - 
rick says there is not the slightest proof 
that Edward, prince of Wales, ever woro 
black armour (vol. ii.); indeed, we have 
much indirect proof against the support - 
tion. Thus Shaw (vol. i., plate 31) gives 
a fac-simile from a picture on the wail of 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, in 
which the prince is clad in gilt armour. 
Stothard says “the effigy is of copper 
gilt.” In the British Museum is an illu¬ 
mination of Edward III. granting to his 
son the duchy of Aquitaine, in which both 
figures are represented in silver armour 
with gilt joints. The first mention of 
the term ** Black Prince ” occurs In a 
parliamentary paper of the second year 
of Richard II.; so that Shakespeare has 
good reason for the use of the word in 
his tragedy of that king— 

Brave Gaunt, thy father and myself 
Rescned the Black Prince, that young Mar* oftheo. 
From forth the ranks of many thousand Krencftf ^ 

•'itiehard II.," ii. ikjsf; 

Black Republicans. The Ropub- 
licans were so called by the pro-slavery 
party of the States, because they resisted 
the introduction of slavery into any State 
where it was not already recognised. 

Black Rood of Scotland. The 

“piece of the true cross” or rood, set in 
an ebony crucifix, which Margaret, the 
wife of King Malcolm, loft at death to the 
Scottish nation. It passed into various 
handB, but was lost at the Reformation. 

Black Saturday. The 4th August, 
1621; so called in Scotland, because a 
violent storm occurred at the very 
moment the Parliament was sitting to 
enforce episcopacy on the people. 


Black Sea. So called from < the 
. abounding black rock in the extensive 
coal-fields between the Bos'phorus and 
Herac'lea. 

Black Sheep {KArA-Koin-lod). A 
tribe of Turkomans, so called from their 
standards. This tribe was extirpated by 
. the White Sheep (q.v.) . 

A Black Sheep, A disgrace to the 
family; a mavmis svjet: a workman who 
will not join in a strike. Black sheep 
are looked on with dislike by shepherds, 
and are not so valuable as white ones. 

Black standard. The dfess, tur¬ 
bans, and standards of the Abassido 
caliphs were all black?-- D' Uerbe tot. 

Black Swan. {ifeelUiu Avis.) , 

Black Thursday. February 6, 

1 Sf>1 ; so called in the colony of Victoria, 
from a terrible bush-fire which then 
occurred. 

Black Watch. Companies em ployed 
to watch the Highland* of Scotland. 
They dressed in a “ Mack" or dark tar¬ 
tan (1725). Subsequently they were en¬ 
rolled into the 42nd regimont, under the 
carl of Crawford, in 1737. Their tartan is 
still called “ The Black Watch Tartan.’’ 

Blackamoor. Washing the blacka¬ 
moor irhite—i.e., engaged upon a hope¬ 
less and useless task. The allusion is to 
one of iEsop’s fables so entitled. 

Blackness. All faces Shall gather 
blackness (Joel ii. 6)—le., be downcast in 
consequence of trouble. 

Blacksmith. The learned blacksmith. 
j! Elihu Burritt, U.S. Born, 1811. 

Blad'amour. The friend of Par'ide’, 
initoffiscr’s “Faery Queen.” The poo; 
haqpnis eye upon ;|he earl of Northum¬ 
berland, one or tholfeaders in the northern 
insurrection of 1569. (See Pah'idul.) 

Blade. A blowing Mads, a sharp 
fellow; a regular blade, a buck or fop. 
(Saxon, Maxtor Mad, a branch or sprig.) 

Bladud. A mythical king of Eng¬ 
land, and father of king Lear. lie* 
built the city of Bath, and dedicated the 
medicinal springs to Minerva. Bladud 
studied magic, and attempting to fly, 
fell into the temple at AP°Mo* and was 
dashed to pieces.— Geoffrey of Monmouth. 

Inexhaustible as Bladud’s welL— Thackmty. 
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Blaise, St. Patron saint of wool- 
combers, because ho Buffered martyrdom 
by being torn to pieces with iron combs. 

Blanche'fLeur. The heroine of 
Boccaccio’s prose romance called “ II 
Filocopo.” Her lover Flores is Boccaccio 
himself, and Blatf&hefleur waR a young 
lady passionately beloved by him, the 
natural daughter of king Robert. The 
story of Blanchefleur and Flores is sub¬ 
stantially the same os that of Dori'gon 
and Aurelius, by Chaucer, and that of 
Diano'ra and Ausaldo in the “ Deca¬ 
meron.” (Sen Di anoha and Dobichsn.) 

Blan'diman; The faithful man¬ 
servant of fair Stottsant (^.v.), who 
attended her when |ph«' wa# divorced. — 
Valentine and 

Blaney. A wealthy heir, ruined by 
dissipation, in Crabbe's “ borough.” 

;Mi*ery and mirth are blended in his fare, 

ill neb innate vtlenesa and Rome out» nrd itraoe:... 

'TUo serponl’e cunning and the clnuer's fall. 

Letter sir. 

t 

• Blanket. So called from Thomas 
{Blanket, who established a manufactory 
,for these goods at Bristol, in 1340. 

p Blare. To cry with a great noise, 
dike a child in a tricky temper; t p bellow. 
dOld Belgic, blaren ; Teutonic, blarren ; 
pLifttm, pltnv, to weep ninth noise.) 

t Blarney. Nona of i/our blarney. Soft, 
heed ling speeches to gain some end; 
igar-words. Oornmck Maearthy held 
^bho castle of Blarney in 16»>2, and con* 
Ipluded an ormistico with C'dfrew, the 
lord president, on condition of sur¬ 
rendering the fort to the English garri¬ 
son. Day after day his lordship looked 
lor the fulfilment of the terms, bufigre- 
ifilved nothing except protocols an^npft 
peeches, till he became' the laughing- 
tock of Elizabeth’s ministers, and the 
lupe of the lord of Blarney. 

{ To kiss the Blarney Stone. "Whoever 
iocs this shall be able to persuade to 
mything. The Blarney Stone is tri- 
ingular, lowered from the north angle of 
toe castle, about twenty feet from the 
op, and containing this inscription: 
f Cormack Mao Carthy fortis me fieri 
'ecit, a.d. 1446.” 

The word Blarney, which is Bladh-ey 
flowery island), may have given use to 
toe strange traditron. 


Blasphemous Balfour. Sir Jame* 
Balfour, the Scottish judge, was ro called 
because of hie apostaoy. He died 1563. 

Blatant Beast. “ A. dreadful fiend 
tot god 1 * and men, ydrad; ” type of “ Com¬ 
mon’Rumour” or “Slander.” He has 
100 tongues and a sting; with his tongues 
he speaks things “most shameful, most 


unrighteous, most untrue i 


.lla UIUDV 

ad with 


his sting “steeps them in’poison." Sir 
Calidore muzzled the monster, and drew 
him with a chain to Faery Land. Aftfflr 
a time the beast broke his chain and re¬ 
gained hia liberty. (Saxon, hlwtan, to 
bellow,)— Spenser, “Faery Queen," bks. 
v., vi. 

Blaynev’s Bloodhounds. The 

89th Foot » ro called because of their 
unerring certainty, and untiring perse¬ 
verance in hunting down the Irish rebels 
in 1798, when the corps was commanded 
by lord Blaynoy. 

Blazon, Blazonry. To blazon is to 
announce with a trumpet, hence the 
Ghost iu “ Hamlet" says, “ But this eter¬ 
nal blazon must not tie to ears of flesh 
aud blood"— i.e., this babbling about 
eternal tilings, or things of the other 
world, must not lie made to persona still 
iu the flesh. Knights were wont to tie 
an noun cod by the blast of a trumpet 
on their entrance into the lists; the 
flourish was answered # by the heralds, 
who described aloud the arms and devices 
borue by tho knight; hence to blazon 
came to signify to *• describe the charges 
borne; ” and blazonry is “ the science of 
describing or deciphering arms.” (Ger- 
blase », to blow.) 

f ^Blear-eyed, The. Aurelius Bran- 
doli'ni, the Italian poet, called 11 Linuo. 
(1440-1497.) 

Bleed. To wake a wan bleed is ti 
make him pay dearly for something; to 
victimise bitn. Money is the life-blood 
of commerce. , 

Blefus'ca. An island severed from 
LlUiput by a channel 800 yards wide, 
inhabited by pigmies. Swift -jmeant it 
for France.— Gulliver's Travels. « 

Blemmyea {of Africa). Men said 
to have no head, their eyes and mouth 
being plaoed elsewhere, (See ACKpha- 

vam. 


BLENHEIM. 


BLOOD, 


* 

Blenheim Dog. A small spaniel, 
so called from Blenheim palace in Oxford¬ 
shire, where the breed has been preserved 
ever since the palace was built. 

Blenheim House (Oxfordshire). * 
The house given by the nation to the 
duke of Marlborough, for his victory 
over the French at blenheim, in Bavaria, 
in the reign of queen Anne (1704). 

When Europe freed eonfeesod the savlug power 
Of Marlborough’s hand, Britain, who sent him 
' forth, 

Chief of confederate hosts, to light the cause 
Of liberty and justice, irratcful rused 
This palace, sacred to the leader's feme. 

Liitleto a, “ Blenheim." 

Blessing. 

The Pope blesses with Vires finger*, 
symbolical of the Trinity, in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The inferior orders of the hierarchy 
hloss with both, hands, in tho name of the 
holy archangels and angels. “ TJtraTjue 
inanus in beuediceudo cler'icis inferiori- 
bus necessaria est,” 

The humblcHt clerks, such as deacons 
and sacristans, blobs with brushes which 
sprinkle holy water, the superiority of 
number making up for the iuforiority of 
rank. 

Bl68t. 1’U be blest if / do it. I am 
resolved not to do it. A euphemism for 
curst. 

BletS. Rotten spots upon apples, 
pears, Ac. (Saxon, blcectha, a blotch. 
Mlettiug means rotting.)" 

BliMan'dabdl (splendid misery). 
Hie canopy of tho goddess Hel (q.v.), 

Blimber. Miss Blimber. A blub 
stocking, who knows the dead languages, 
and wears learned spectacles. She is 
tho daughter of Dr. Blimber, a fossil 
schoolmaster of the high and ary gram¬ 
mar type.— Dickens, “Bombay and don.” 

BHnil. Blind leaders of the blind. 
The allusion is to a sect of the Pharisees, 
who were wont to shut their eyes when 
they walked abroad, and often ran their 
heads- against a wall or fell into a ditch. 
(Matt.'xv. 14.) 

Thais a mere blind, A pretence; 
something, ostensible to conceal a covert 
design. The metaphor is from window- 
,blinds, which prevent outsiders from 
Beeiug into a room. 


A blind, alley. A “ cul de sac," an 
alley with no outlet. It is blind because 
it has no “ eye ” or passage through it. 

A blind ditch. One which cannot bo 
scon. Here blind means obscure, as a 
blind village. 

Blind as a beetle. Beetles are not blind, 
but the dor-beetle or hedge-ohafer, in itB 
rapid flight, will occasionally bump 
against one as if it could not see. (Bee 
Moi.k.) 

The Blind :— 

Francesco Bello, called II Cisco, 

Lui'gi Groto, called II Cieco, the Italian 
poet. (1541-1585.) 

Lioutenant James Holman, The Blind 
Traveller. (1787-1857.) 

Ludwig III., emneror of Germany, 
L\ 1 ve nyle. (880,J4.) 

John Parry, the b/ind harper, died 
1730. 

Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green. A 
public-house sign in the Whitechapel 
Road.— JJotten, “History of Sign-boards," 
(See Beggar.) 

Blind Harry. A Scotch minstrel of 
tho fifteenth century. His epic of '‘Sir 
William Wallace" runs to 11,861 lines. 

Blindman’s Holiday. Tho hour 
of dusk, when it is too dark to work, 
and too soon to light candles. All then 
arc exempt from work, liko blind men, 
■who, for the most part, keep perpetual 
holiday. 

Blockhead. A stupid person; one 
without braioB. Tho allusion is to a 
wig-maker’s dummy or Ute d jterruque, 
on which he fits his wigs. 

Your wit will not so boom out as another man’s 
will; ’t.is strongly wed-ml lip In a hlock-hend — 
Hhakettpenre , 11 CorioUmu*,’’ ii. 8. 

Blood. A rake, a fast man,; common 
in the regency of George IV. A term 
t*B from blood horses. 

Stood, of our Saviour. An order of 
knighthood in Mantua, so cal ed because 
their special office was to guard “tho 
drops of the Saviour’s blood ” preserved 
iu St. Andrew’s church, Mantua. 

Blood and iron pulici/ — i.e., war policy. 
No explanation needed. 

Lams'written in blood. Doma'diis said 
that tho laws of Draco wore written in 
blood, hecausb every offence was punished 
by death. 

The field of blood. ‘Acel'dama (Acts 
i. lb), the piece of ground purchased with 
the blood-money of our Saviour, and set 
apart for the burial of strangers. 


BLOODHOUND. 


Thfc flel&of the batfleof (Wafa fdmre 
Hannibal defeated the lad. 

Bloodhound. Figtmdivsily,,' fcbe who 


spilt, subsequently they were employed 
for tracking criminals and slaves who 
had made their escape, and were banters 
of blood, not hunters oy blood. 

Bloody, Tine, Otbo H., emperor of 
GormauyT (956,978-983.) 

The moody JSUventL So called from 
their having been several tildes nearly 

__- A- IS,_ A. _ 


annihilated, as at 
Boucoux, 0stead, 


as at AhuUan: 
itend,i2m^li 

AWE 1 


tyanaa, Fontenoy. 
S*lainar\. 


Bloody AmMMK The infamous 
a««ns:es held by Judge Jeffreys in 1085*. 
when some 300 persona were bxeouted, 
more whipped or imprisoned, and nearly 
a thousand sent to the plantations as 
slaves. 


Bloody Bill. The 81st Henry VIII., 
t 14, which denounced death by bsnging 
or burning on all who domed the doctrine 
of traosubstahtiatioa. 

Bloody-boziea. A hobgoblin. 

*' Bloody Stitcher. (Set Butcher.) 

Bloody Wedding, St," Bartholo¬ 
mew’s slaughter m 1572 is so called be¬ 
cause it took place during the marriage 
feast of Henri fafterwardsHehri IV.) end 
Marguerite (daughter of Catharine do* 
Medici). 

BloattL'eri&A. A female costume, 
so called tyrnot Mrs, Amelia Bloomer, of 
Naw York, who tried in 1843 to introduce 
the fashion. 

Blount* Chart*** Author edansme 

QflWes 

U. (HJM-lfl&J.) * * 

Qs hoard of Bw*t, tOr-OnU^ “AmwA" 

Blouse* A short M&Mh-hmL worn 
by the artisans of Franoei so arfUed from 
its ordinary colour, which id blue. 

N.B.—•The French mhb is ofbn x 
The blouses, * ‘ 

Btour* To 4nf«*a % **»- 


■&»**** 



fdOarwho ws*%tert^.aed by a eatyr. 


hot brow to cool it. The satyr, in great 
irihaiiM. turned, Mo out of doom be- 
e^S jU l irnbSmtM^M the 

/ wtffwojf him «f» skytfnk. Give him 
a good scoMlng. A Sr blowing Wp 
is a thorough Jobation. The metaphor 
is from bUettef by gunpowder. 

t 

Blow a Cloud. To smoke a oiger or 
pipe This term was in use in Qu|»n 
Elisabeth's reign. * 

* * v 1 * 


Blow Out. A “tuck in,” or fstest 
which swells out the paunch. 

Blown Herrings are bloated her* 
rings, so dried with smoke as to bloat or 
swell them. The Frenoh boujfli (blown) 
is analogous to both expression*. 

Blowseltn'da. A oountfhr maiden 
in Gaj*s pastoral called “The Shepherd’s 
Wfisk," * 


Sweet 1* my toll when Blowseltad Is tnStj 

Of Sac bereft, ‘tte winter nU theywe 

Blubber., T» o >7 Bk, » .kUd, «*k 
noise and slavering. Connec t e d with 
slobber, slaver. 

Blns or. A sure Is the wymbol of 
iDirine eternity a&4 h«m*& immortality- 
Csnsequantlj, it Ik* morimeryAoloar- 


tn»if 
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BLUE ©EVILS. 
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Butchers wear blue aprons and blouses, 
because blue does toot show the stains of 
blood, Hke white, &c. A bloods stain on 
blue does not dry red, but purple. 

' 2Vto$ Bltei. This is a Spanish phrase, | 
end toners to the notion that real aristo¬ 
cratic. families have blue blood in their 
veins, while the blood of inferior persons 
approaches more or less to a block hue. 
Hence the French phrases, sang bleu 
(aristocratic blood) and tang noir (com- ■ 
monera’ blood). (Sen Sang.) 

True hive mil never stain. A really 
noble heart will never disgrace itself., > 
Tho reference iB to blue aprons, &c., ; 
which do not show stains. (See the two i 
preceding.) , ' 

’Two* Presbyterian true blue (Hudihras, ! 
i. 1). The allusion is to the blue apron ; 
which some of the Presbyterian preachers 
used to throw over their preaching-tub 
before they began to address the people. 

In one of the Bump songs we read of a 
person going to hear a lecture, and. the * 
song says— 


'Where I s tub did view, 
lliuig with »n apron blue; 

Tuns the tnenchei-’H, I conjecture. 

The Blue Ribbon of the Turf. Tho 
Derby. Lord George Dentin ok sold his 
stud, and found to his vexation that one 
.of the horses sold won the Iferhy a few 
months afterwards. Bewailing his ill- 
IucJe, he said to Disraeli, “ Ah ! you don’t* 
know what the Derby is.” “ Yes, 1 do," 
replied Disraeli; “it is the blue ribbon 
of the turf,” alluding to the term cordon 
blue (q.v.). 

To look blue. To bo disconcerted. He j 
wo* blue in the face: aghast with wonder. I 
T'b© effect, of fear and wonder is to drive 
$b*<-1ielfmr from the. cheeks, and give 
theta a pale-bluish tinge, 

; The Bluet of Constantinople 
were a political party in the reign of 
Jfustitoia%Of pbsea to the Greens of Anas- 
ta'sius. Ever since this time blue has 
been the emblem of royalty at Bome v 

Blue-aproil. A Hut-apron ttates- 
nutn. A lay politician; a tradesman who 
interferes wren ffbe affairs of the nation, 
Thb reference ta ke the blue apron once 
Worn by almost all teadesmen, but now 
restricted ta butchers, poulterers, fish¬ 
mongers, add.so on. 


Bluebeard. A bogey, a merciless 
tyrant, in Charles Perrault’s “ Contes dn 
Temps.” The tale of Bluebeard (Cheva¬ 
lier Raoul) is known to every child; but. 
many have speculated on the original 
of this despot. Some say it was a satire 
on Henry VIIL, of wife-killing notoriety. 
Dr. C. Taylor thinks it in a type of the 
castle lords in the days of knight- 
errantry. Holinshed calls Giles de Bets, 
Marquis de Laval, the original Bluebeard, 
This Giles or Gilles lived at Machecoul,. 
in Brittany, was accused of murdering 
six of his seven wives, and was ultimately 
strangled and burnt in 1440. 

The Bluebeard chamber of his mind. Into Which 
no eye bui lint own must look.—Oorljrfs. 

Blue Blood. (Bee True Blue.) 

Blue Boar. A public-house sign; 
the cognisance of Richard III. lu 
Leicester, is a lane in the parish of St. 
Nicholas, nailed the Blue Boar Lane, be¬ 
cause Richard slept there the night 
before the battle of Bosworth Field, 


The bristly boar, in Infant gore. 

Wallows beneath tho thorny ehndn. 

Gray. " The Bard," 


Blue Book. Parliamentary reports 
presented hy royalty to both Houses, of 
Parliament. Each volume is in folio, and 
covered with a blue wrapper. 

Blue Bottle. - A policeman; so called 
from the colour of his dress. Shake¬ 
speare makes Doll Tearsheet denounco, 
the Roadie as a “blue-bottle rogue” 
(2 Hen. IV., v. 4). 

Blue Caps or Blue Bonnets. The 

Scotch. . , ? 

He m there, too, . . . and a tliouwind blue cap* 
more.— £>hnfourpeare," 1 lienm IV,,'' to. a, 


England ahull many n day 
Toff of the hjbodyfmy, * ‘ 

Whan the bluo bouaota came over the border. 

itir Walter $KtU. 


Blue-coat School. Christ’s Hos¬ 
pital is so called because the boys there 
wvsr a long blue coat girded at the loins 
with a leather belt. Those who.' attend 
the' mathematical school are termed 
King's bogs, and those who constitute 
the highest class are Grecians, 

Blue Devils (or) A fit of the blues. 
A fit -of spleen, low spirits. Roach 
and Esquirol affirm, from pbservatiou, 
that iuaigo dyers are especially subject 
to melancholy ! end that those who dye 
scarlet are dtolerie. Paracelsus also 


BLUE GOWNS. 
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asserts that blue u injurious to the be&lth 
and spirits. There may, therefore, be 
more science in calling melancholy blue 
than ie generally allowed.. The Gorman 
tiki (lead) whioh gives rise to our slang 
word blue ot’blnsy (lead), seems to bear 
upon the u leaden downcast eyes” of 
melancholy. 

Blue-gowns. The bedesmen, to 
whom the kings of Scotland distributed 
certain alms. Their dress was a cloak or 
gown of coarse blue doth, with a pewter 
badge; and their number was equal to. 
that of the king's years, so that an extra 
one was added every returning birthday. 
Those* paupers were privileged to ask 
al ms through the whole realm of Scotland. 
No new member hp# been added since 
1833, (/&rf.GABB«nOItZIE.) 

Blue Heu. Captain Caldwell used 
to say that no oock could be truly game 
whose mother was not a blue ben. As 
Caldwell commanded the 1st Delaware 
regiment in the war, the State of Dela¬ 
ware was nicknamed blue hen. 

Your mother was a blue hen, no doubt, 
A reproof given to a braggdrt. {See abow .) 

Blue-light Federalists. A name 

f 'lven to those Americans who were be- 
ieved to have made friendly (“blue- 
light”) signals to British ships in.the 
war. (1812.) 

Blue-mantle. Tho English pur-' 
suivant-at-frms is so called fgom his offi¬ 
cial robe. , 

Blue-noses, The Nova Scotians. 

Blub Peter. A flog with a blue 
ground and white square in che centro, 
hoisted as a signal that the ship is about 
to sail. Peter is . a corruption of the 
French parti* (leafe or notice of depar¬ 
ture),, the dag befog hoiatedto give notice 
to the town that any person having a 
money-claim may make it before tbe 
ship Starts, and that all about to sail are 
to come onboard. *' 

Blue Ru lu . Gin, Called blue from 
.its tint, and rum from its effects, 

* Blue Sftoektag. *A female pedant. 
In 1400 a society of fedfeWnnd pfetle. 
men wasioraedat Venice, die k-auished 

Wwr jinl aau* —a . V .U. 5 .w. 


■ Franee.it mune to Epglaadin 1780. when 
Mrs. displayed the .beige of 

the.Bas/deu dub-athereir«Bmg assem* 
bliee. Mr. StitiiQgftart was a constant 
attendant of the JkhjVw, and went by the 
name of MueStockiiige .' The last of the 
| clique was Miss Monok&m,. afterwards 
' countess of Cork, who died! 840. 

Bluff Harry or ma. Henry VIM., 
so called from his bluff and burly man- 
new. (14914547.) 

.Blunderbore. The giant who was 
drowned, because Jack scuttled his boat, 
-*Jack the Giant Kilter. * 

Blunderbuss. A blunderer; the 
pun is on the word bltttuler. 

Blunt. Silver money, from tbe French** 
blond. So copper coins are bailed browns; 
gold, yellow boys; and the diver or white 
penny a wyn (Welsh, gwyn, white). There 
is also a small white Moorish ooux called 
Uauijuillo. * 

Blunt, Majtrr-General. Ah old Cave¬ 
lier officer, rough in speech, but Very 
brave and honest, of good understanding, 
and a- true patriot. -? Shadwell, “ The 
Volunteers'* 

Bo or Ilohi, in old Runic, was a fierce 
Gothic captain, son of Odin. His uanfe 
was used by bis soldiers when they would 
fight or surprise the enemy .—Sir William 
Temple. 1 

From this name comes our bogie, a hob¬ 
goblin or little Bo, Gifford castle is 
called Bo Hall, bein|- said, to have been 
constructed by bogies or magic. {See 
Bouts.) * ' 

Von cannot say Bo! to a goose — i.e., 
you are a coward who dare not say bo! 
even to a fool. Whim BenJonson was 
introduced to a doblefoan^the peer was 
so strnok with his homely appearance 
that he exclaimed, “ What 1 are you 
Ben Jonspn? Why, you look as if ydu 
could not say Bo! to a,goose.” “Bor" 
exclaimed the witty dramatist, fuming 
to the peer, and making bis bow.. 

vBo-tree. A corruption of Bodhidm'ma 
(fee tree of wisdom), under whidh Sakya - 
muni used,to sit, when fie oewd j wted'tte 
system called Buddhism. , &£.%' ;* 

Boa. ^JPliny says, whs Wf^|^rfe0m; 
bos (aoow), mod. arose 1 

sttfou that the bod riwfef 'ffif iMj)4p bf 
cows. ” ■' "-V-"w 'vKA?’’ ■, 
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To board. To feed and lodge together, 
is taken iron! the custom of tile univer¬ 
sity member*, fee., diningtogether at a 
common table or board. , , 

Board, in Bea-phrase, is 'W vm space 
of the sea which a chip passe* over in 
tacking. Bence the phrase*— > 

To make a good board. 

To mate a short board; * * 

To moke a stem hom'd. 

To leave the land on back-board, fee. - 

Til board him presently {“ Hamlet,” 
ii. 2). Accost. (French, aborder, to 
accost.) 

I will board her, the' she chide m toed 
An thunder. 

Shakespeare, “ Tammo Of tt* Styms," t. S. 

Boat. Both in the same boat Both 
treated alike; both placed* in the same 
conditions. The reference is to the boat 
launched when aship is a-wreck. 

. To be represented in a boat is the 
ordinary symbol of apOtheo'sis. , Many 
sovereigns are so represented, on coins. 

Boatswain. The officer who has 
charge of the b&ats, sails, rigging, anchors, 
cordage, cables, and colour*. Swain is 
the Saxon mein (a boy, servant), Swedish 
seen. Hence, a shepherd is a twain, and 
a sweetheart is a woman** servant or 
swain. 

JioaUivain. The name of Byroh’s 
favourite dog, buried in Newstead Abbey 
garden. f 

Boaz and Jaobin. The names of 
the two brazen pillars setup by Solomon 
at the entrance of his temple — Bear 
(tirenffth) on the left hand, and Jackin 
(stability) on the right (1 Kings vii. 21). 

, CruMa H Jwmw%. > * 

Bob. A shilling. A Contraction of 
oaiibee (y.v.). f 

To give die; bpb to am' one. ,To 
deceive, to balk. The word is’ si cftrnip. 
tion of pop. The bob of. a pebdulum -ng 
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BOBADIL. 
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, To bob means 
ifl a blow. 


Have m their own 

tbaup«t atakmpwr ^ nt » ^ ^ 

He that a. fuol 4 oth very wisely htt, 

D«tli very foulUtUjr, althouifh he »mart, 
Not to eoora nenMieM of the hob, 



■W»U IKHWUIOW* »»» ww W'». 

Skaktqmn, "A* You Uk$ Jt," «. 7. 


Bear a bob. Be brisk. The allusion is 
to the bobbing of apples, in which it 
requirea great agility ana quickness to 
avoid a thump on the month. 

Bob'adlL A military braggart of the 
first water. Captain Bobadil is a cha¬ 
racter in Ben Jenson's comedy of “Every 
Mon in his Humour." 7 

BnhadU is the anther's best Invention, end Is 
worthy to march m the .same regiment with 
Beasus and Ph^al^Vwrollos, and the Dapper Cap* 


Bobbish. Pretty bdbbuh. Pretty well 
(in spirits and health), from bob, brisk. 
(See abaw.) A very ancient expressirih. 

Bobby. A policeman; so called 
either because they bob or beat with a 
staff, or because fur Jftolterl Peel intro¬ 
duced the force, at least into Ireland. 
Probably the pun has given currency to 
the word. 


Booklft&d or Bookland. Land 
severed from the folclemd, and converted 
into a private estate of perpetual in¬ 
heritance by a short and simple deed fit 
bock. . T 

Bod. The divinity invoked by Indian 
women who desire fecundity. Children 
bom after an invocation to Bod must be 
redeemed, or else serve in the temple of 
thc goddeSS, (Indian mythology,) 


Bodfih-Bes. The Lake of Constance 
is so called liecause the Bodmanno, • or 
king’s messenger of the Uarlovingian 
dynasty,, usbd to reside in the vicinity. 


Bodkllt. To ride bodkin. To ride 
in a carriage between two others, the 
aoccmBooMion being Only for two. You 
are a little instrument; sheathed like a 
bodkin pr small dagger, and thrust at the 
sideof yourcompatiions. * 


t Ws auletns moke -■ 


B60JA >A coin, worth the 
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w (podbrd). Bo 
»d by Sir 

ThomatiSodley, in liSy. 


Bosmoad {** Jerusalem' jDehvaibd % 
The Chmihm Mig'of* 4 Aatioeiyph© tried 
to teatih his subject* aris/lfees, and 
religion. Pyrrhus delivered to him a 
fort, by which Antieeh Was taken % the' 
Christians after An eight months’ siege. 
BoBtuofid and Roge'ro were two brothers, 
the sons of Roberto (hriacards^ of die 
Norman race. 


Boeotian. A rude, unlettered per¬ 
son ; a dull blockhead. The aapaent 
Boeotians topk no interest in the Athenian 
refinement and intelleetaal greatness. 
They loved agriculture and jpestpral pur¬ 
suits far better; so the wittyAthenishs 
used to say they were dull and. thick ah 
their own atmosphere. Yet Hesiod, 
Pindar, Corinna, Plutarch,. Palopldas, 
and Epaminon'das were all Boeotian*. 

Boethius. Last of the Latin authors, 
properly so called. Alfred the Great 
translated his “De Consolatiobe PhihJ- 
sophi®” into Anglo-Saxon, 

Bogie. A scarecrow, a goblin. (Bul¬ 
garian, Wafcod; Slavonic, bq/u; Welsh, 
buy, a goblin, our bugbear.) 

The Assyrian mothers used to scare 
their children with the name of Names 
(GibbonU the Syrians with that of Richard 
Cceur de Lion: the I>utch with Boh,'the 
Gothic general (lYorioa); the Jews with 
Lilith: the Turks with Mathias Oorvi'mis, 
the Hungarian king; and' thg English 
with the name of Lunsfortfy.r.), (Seem. > 


Bo'gio (in “ Crlando Furioso"). One 
of the allies of Charlemagne. He pro¬ 
mised his wife to return within six 
moons, but was slain by BardineRo. 


JJogomili. A religious sect of the 
twelfth oentury, whose chief scat was 
Thrace. .So called from their oonrfaut ■ 
re petition of the words, “Lord, kit# 
mercy upon ns," wliioh, in Bulgarian, is 
bqg (Lord), miHi (have mejmyh 

Bogtrottera. Irish., tn^ra.': ; :So 
sajlea from their skill in cK»|p|‘the' 
Irish , bogs, from tmjjaock -'.to:^ teatioc 
either.ns guides or to > 1 

Bogan. Bogus MriMctt. 

sham mils, Bogus gfirndn- 

lent transactions. The yrpsd 'iflfetnp. 
tton of Borgheee, a swindler who did q 
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BOHEMIA. 


BOLT. 


4 


great business in supplying America 
with Counterfeit bills, bill# on fictitious 
bonks, apd sham mortgage. —Button 
Daily Courier, . - 

The Queen .of Bohemia. 
A jpublip-houi>e sign m honour of lady 
Elisabeth Stuart, daughter of James 1., 
who was married to Frederick, elector 
palatine, for whom Bohemia was-raised 
fqtp a s^arate kingdom, tt is through 
this lady that the Brunswick family suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne'of Groat Britain. 

0 * 

Bohemian. A gipsy, an impostor. 
The first gijtties that entered France 
came from Bohemia, and appeared before 
Paris in 1487. They were not allowed to 
enter the City, but were lodged at La 
Chap^lle St. Denis. 

A slang term applied to literary men 
and artiste df loose and irregular habits, 
h ying by what they can pick up by their 

Ney'er was there an editor with less about 
him of the literary Bohemian. A. etroue contrast 

S, A',»lBg ^^n P r 3 S?» Ch, ‘ ¥terh ® , ~ 

ronmpWy ivfivtwo, nation jjetter. 

Bohemian Brethren. A religious 
sect, formed out of the remnants of the 
Hussites. They rose at Prague in the 
fifteenth century, and were nicknamed 
Cqve-dwellere, because they lurked in caves 
toavoid persecution. 

Boi'es (fivyh). Priests of the savages 
of Florida. - Each priest has his special 
idol* which most be invoked by the fumos 
of tobacco. I American Indian mythology.) 


or 


Boil. Old peoples boil. A “push,” 
’ boil, bn the nape nf the neck. So 
oafled because the elderly are most sub- 
jeefcWttT ’ 

it die me at boiling- 
pagry indeed. Properly 
the poifit of heat at which water, under 
ttrifiiiy;; ednditkms, beds, (212° Fah- 
r«ub^^‘|j^:peii^ignid^ 80® Reaumur.) 

Boisaor®'*K Collection. A col- 
leotten at Stdrafftfrt ef,tbe early specimens 
kG-wman l&iiMwiebyifcelfcreeWhers 


Bdume. 
Boiva'n# 



of destruction. 


^BolAy orBo ley. TWffifitl^b&hthe 
Indlsnafltety •'qs i ewih, 

and the inferno. : (Indummyimopy,) . 


• Bold. Boldas Beauchamp (Beech-um). 
It is said that Thomas Beauchamp, earl 
of Warwick, with one Squire ana six 
archers, overthrew 100 armed men at 
Hogges, in Hormandy, in 1340. 

This exploit is not more incredible 
than that attributed to Captal-de-Buch, 
who. with forty followers, cleared Meanx 
of the insurgents called “ La Jaouerve,” 
7,000 of whom were slain by this little 
band, or trampled to death in the narrow 
streets as they fled panic-struck (1368). 

Bole'rium Promontory. The 

Land's End. , 

Bole'ro.. A Spanish dance; so called 
from the name, of the inventor. , 

Bolingbroke, Henry IV. of England; 
■so called from Bolingbroke, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, where he was born. (1366,1399- 
1413.) 

Bollen. Swollen. (Saxon, holy*.) 
Hence “joints bolne-big" {(folding), and 
“ bolne in pride” (Phaer). 

The barley was in the ear. and the fin was boiled. 
—Exod. lx. 31. 

Bolo'gna Stone, being placed in the 
light, will imbibe and for some time re¬ 
tain it, so as to illuminate a dark place.— 
Richardson. 


Bolognese School. There were 
three periods to the Bolognese School in 
painting—the Early, the Roman, and the 
Eclectic. The first was founded by 
Marco Zoppo, in the fifteenth century, 
and its best exponent was Francia. The 
second was founded in the sixteenth ■ 
century by Bagnacavallo, and its chief 
exponents were Primatic'io, Tibaldi, and 
Nicolo deU* Aba'te. * The ,third' Waa 
founded by the Carracci, at the' close of 
the sixteenth oentury, and its best mas¬ 
ters have been Domenichi'no Lanftanoo, 
Guido, Sohido'ne, Guera'no, and 


««*»■ wi as ;t-w, a saatt (00X01; 
Mta; Danish, boh; Greek,to cast) - 
Latin, ptllo, to drive). A door bolt \%4l 
shaft of wood or iron, which Wy Ho 
shot or driven forward to secure a door, 
A thunderbolt is a shaft must from the. 
cl °J*ds. Cvpid's bolt |s Cupid’s szxow. 

The Mi holt i$ eoon tpent. A foolish 
fP*ker sh ®2 t * allhwarrewsso ^eedW&ly 
that he leaves himself no rewuroeeUu 
case of need. 


BOLT 


fcONA-RGBA. 


I tn uit bolt: be off quickly. To bolt out 
>f the home: to run off unceremoniously. . 

To bolt food: to swallow it quickly with¬ 
out Waiting; to chew it. 

To bott out the truth : to blurt it out with¬ 
out consideration. 

All those expressions refer to the flight 
of bolts or arrows. 

Bolt in Tun, a public-house sign, J 
is h-raldic. In heraldry it W applied to 
a bird-bolt, in pale piercing through a 
tun. The punning crest of Sorjeant 
Bolton, who died 1787, was “ on.a wreath 
a tun erect proper, transpierced by an 
nrrow fessewnys or." Another family 
of the same name has for (west *’ a tun 
with a bird-bolt tbrobgh it proper.” A ■; 
third, harping on the same string, has 
“ a bolt gule in a tun or." The public- 
house^sign distinguished by this device 
or name adopted it in honour of some 
family claiming one of the devices men¬ 
tioned above. 

d 

Bolt Upright. Straight as an ! 
arrow. A bolt is an arrow with a round 
knob at the end, used for shooting at 
rooks, &c. 

Bolton. The Bolton Am. This crea¬ 
ture is said to have chowed tobacco and 
taken snuff.— Dr. Doran. 

Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton. Give 
me some advantage. What you say 
must be qualified, as it is too strong. 
Hay says that a collection of proverbs 
were once presented to the Virgin Queen, 
with the assurance'that it contained all 
tho proverbs in the language; but the 
queen rebuked the boaster with the pro¬ 
verb, “ Bate me an ace, quoth Bolton," 
a proverb omitted in the compilation. 
John Bolton was one of the courtiers 
who used to play cords and dice with 
Henry VEIL, .auu flattered the king by 
asking himto allow him an ace or some 
advantage in the game. 

Bolus. An apothecary. Apothecaries 
are so called because they administer 
boluses. {Similarly Mrs. Suds is a washer-" 
isroman; Boots is the shoeblack of an 
%sn, Ac. •* 

if George Colman adopts the name for 
Ids apothecary, Who wrote his labels in 
rhyme, one of which was— 

When takon. 

To be wall shakenj 

•b$t the patient being shaken, instead of 
the mixture, died. 


Bomba. King Bcrmita. A nickname 
given' to Ferdinand II., late king of 
Naples, in consequence of his cruel bom¬ 
bardment of Messi'na in 1848, in which 
the slaughter and destruction of pro¬ 
perty was moat wanton. ^ & . % 
Bomba II. is the nickname .given to 
his son FftsChcis XI. |or bombarding Pa¬ 
lermo ^n 18fi<). 1 He is also called Born- 
bah'no (Little Bomba). 

Another meaning equally applicable is 
“ Vox et pmeter'oa nihil," Bomba being 
the explosion made by puffing out the 
cheeks, and causing them suddenly to 
collapse. Liar, break-promise, worthless. 

Bombast literally means the por- 
duce of the bombyx, but is applied to 
ootton used instead of silk;hence btm~ 
ho** \ cotton), bombasine (silk cloth crossed 
with wool), fustian. In literature bom¬ 
bast is ootton palmed off on the public 
for silk. Bomb, tbe shell filled with 
gunpowder, is the booihycUi arundn, or 
cane in which silk-worms were carried 
from place to place. 

We have rweiveU > our letters full of Ibvt,... 
Arid in our umden cmnioll rated th&m . . . 

An bornbttht arid an inline to the time. 

Shaksspsqn, "Low s labaw’s Last," r. 4. 

Bombastes Furio'so. One who 

talks big and uses long sesquipedalian 
words the ideal of bombast. lie is the 
hero of a burlesque opera so called, by 
William Barnes Rhodes. 

a ^ , 

Bombns'tun. The family name of 
Paracelsus. He is said to have kept a 
small devil prisoner in Hie pommel of his 
sword. 

Botahasttw kept a devil's bird 
Shin, in this pommel of his sword, 

That taught him all the cnumUur pranks 
Of pant ami future mouutebAMka. 

BotUbras, pt. U. 1 

Bon. Mot (French). A good or witty 
saying; a pun; a clover repartee. 

Bon Virant (French). A free liver; 
one who indulges in the “ good things of 
the table.” t 

Bonn IHde. Without sphterfbge or 
deception; really and trul$ Xjterjlly, 
in goodjaith 


Bona-ro'ba. A courtdfcu (Italian). 
So called from the stnartnes* of their 
robes or dresses. 


vie. 

TV' in.*. 
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Bone (1 syl.), To filch. Probably a 
corruption of b&nn4t (a gambling cheat, 
wt^&atks your money slyly). A Sham 
blddera^an auction is a bonnet, his object 
beingte run Up the price of i»he articles. 
Theee cheats bonnet, or thrust the bon- 
net over the eyes of their victim, that 
their'deception may not be detected. 

1 ftqpi a bone to pick with you. An 
unpleasant matter to settle with you. At 
the marriage banquets of tho Sicilian 
poor, the bride’s father, after the meal, 
used to hand the bridegroom & bone, 
saying, “ Pick this bone; for you have 
taken in hand a much harder task.” 

Bone of Contention. A disputed 
point; a point not yet settled The 
metaphor is taken from the proverb 
about “Two dogs fighting for a bone,” 
Ac. 

Bones. Deucalion, after the deluge, 
was ordered to cast behind him the bones 
of hit motJter, i.e., the stones of mother 
earth. Those thrown by Deucalion be¬ 
came men, and those thrown by his wife, 
Pyrrha, became women. 

To ntah no bones about tits matter, i.e., 
no difficulty, no scruple. Dice are called 
“ bones;” and the French flatter le de {to 
mince the matter) is the opposite of our 
expression. To make no bones of a thing 
is not to flattor, or “ make much of,” or 
humour the dice, in order to show favour. 
I do not think the phrase has anything 
to do with a dog that oats meat, bones 
and all. 

Boned. I boned him. Caught or seized 
him. {See Bonk.) 

Bonese (2 syl.). The inhabitants of 
Bo'nL one of the Celebes. 

Bonfire. A beacon-fire. (Welsh,' 
ban, a beacon, whence banffagl, a lofty 
blaae; Danish, baun ; Scotch, bane-fire.) 
The A thenctam, Oct, 6, I860, gives several 
quotations from the materials prepared 
lor the Philological Society’^ English 
Dictionary; to show that the wbrd means 
a fire made of bones; one runs thus, “ In 
the worship of St John, tho people . . . 
made three manner of Area; one was of 
clean bo’nes and ^ wood, and that is 
called a bonefire j another of clean wood 
and no. bones,- and that is called a wood- 
fire . . . and the third is made of 
wood’ and bones, and if called *'St. 
John's fire" (Quaiuor Sermonet, 1499). 


, BONIEST. 


Another quotation is from Leiand’s “Col¬ 
lectanea," 1550: “I have hoard of a 
custom that is practised in some parts of 
Lincolnshire, , whore, on some peculiar 
nights, they make great fires in the 
public streets . . . with bones . . . 

in memory of burning their dead.” This 
was on the 22nd of May,' or Ascension 
Day. Certainly bone is the more an- 
i dent way of spelling the first syllable 
of the word. 

Bonliomie'. Kindness, good nature; 
free and easy manners; cordial bene- 
; volonce. (French.) 

! Bonhomme (2 syl.). Jacques thm- 
I horn m" [Ftvnrh). A peasant who ven- 
; lures to interfere iif polities. Bence the 
! peasants’ rebellion, in 1H6S, was called 
! Jj<i Jnsunerie. The term means “.fames 
Uoodfellowwe also often address the 
poor us “ My good fellow.” 

Bon'iface. A sleek, good-tempered, 

| jolly landlord. .From Farquhar’s ootnedy 
i of “The beaux Stratagem." 

A msfiilar British Bumfsc *.—The John Suit. 

St, limufore ., The apostle of Germany, 
nn Anglo-Saxon, whoso original name 
was Wihijridvr Win frith. (U8O-750.) 

Bonnet. A pretended player at a. 
gaming table, or bidder at an auction, to 
lure others to play. So called because 
bo blinds the eyes of his dupes, just as if 
I he had struck their bonnet over their 
I eyes. {See Bonk.) 

i A man who Hits at a jtamlnsr table, and appear* 

: t°lw TiUvyniit fufiuuHt the table; when a etninger 
I appear* the Bonnet generally win *-The Timm. 

I Hound Rouge. The red cap of Liberty 
worn by the leaders of the French re¬ 
volution. It is the emblem of Bad 
Republicanism. * 

Jimid Rnnnrt. The old Scotch cap, 
made of milled woollen, without scam or 
lining. 

Jion.net Lairds. Local magnates of 
Scotland, who wore the Braid Bannofc. 

. Glengarry JJoanrt. The highland bon¬ 
net, which rises to a point in front. 

Ihniu’t-yieec. A gold coin of James V, 
of Scotland, the king’s head on Wbton 
wears a bonnet. {See Bbk,)’ 

IF hts a gram bonnet. Has failed ftt 
trade. In h ranee it used to be customary, 
even in the seventeenth century, for 
bankrupts to wear a green bonnet (cloth 
cap). v ' -* 


BONNY CLABBER.* 


BOOT. 


lfiS 


Bonnyolabber. A drink made of beer 
and buttermilk. (Irish, Boiae,milk; bldbar, 
anything that thickens it, as rennet, Ac.) 

With beer and huttvrmilk, mingled together. . 

t. d«t .«* 11 


Bontemps. Roger Bontemp* (French). 
The personification of' * Never say die.” 
The phrase is from B^ranger. 

Vouit pcuTFM, nleina dfcbvtv; 

You* rich, dtaireux; 
y ova, dont la char dcvio 
Anria un cou» heurrux; 

Vova, Qu\ ptrdrei peut-fitre 
I)es litres tolaten*. 

Eh! aoi! prenc* pourmlltre_ 

Lo grot Roger uometn ptSiranfftr. 

Ye poor, with envy goaded » 

Ye rich, for mere who long; 

Ye who by fortuno loaded, 

Find all thing* going wrong; 

Ye who by tome disaster 
May aee year cables break. 

From henceforth for your master 
Bluff Roger Boutemps lake. 

Bonus. A bounty over and abovo 
the interest of a Bha.ro in any company. 

' (Latin, bourn ymstus, a good profit or j 
bounty. The interest or fruit of money . j 
, put out in au investment was by the j 
' Homans called the qumtus.) 

Bonzes (sin g.Boazii). Indian priests. 
In China they are the priests of the 
Fohists ; their number is 50,000, anti 
they are represented as idle and dis¬ 
solute. In Japan they are men of rank 
and family, in Ton quin every pagoda 
' lias at least two bonztie, and some us 
i many as fifty. 

j Booby. A spiritless fool, who suffers 
i himself to tie imposed upon. In the West 
l Indies there is a sort of pelican, called a 
: : booby, which allows itself to be attacked 
f by other birds, and yields to them the 
; fish it has taken almost without resistance. 

| In England the Solan goose is called a 
booby or noddy. * 

Lady Bobby. A caricature on Bichard- 
: son’s “ Pam'ela.” A vulgar upstart, who 
l tries to seduce Joseph Andrews.— Field* 

■ incf, “ Joseph Andrews." • 

A booby wifi new make a. hawk. The 
boohy pelican, that allows itself to be 
fioooed by ether birds, will never become ■ 
a bird of prey itself. 

5,. Book (Saxon, hoc, a beech-tree; 

[ Danish, beuke; German, huche). . Beeoli- 
i hark was employed tor carving names on, 
before the invention of printing. 


Here on my trank's surviving frame, 
Carved mnsy a long-forgotten name. . 

& love's u«a niter, honour mSf ! 

uu, woodman, i 




Book. Logistilla gave Astolpho, at 
parting, a book which would tell him 
anything he wanted to knew, and, save 
him from the power of enchantment. -*■ 
“ Orlando Fur to so," bk. viii. 

Boot t bell, and candle. {See Bkll.) 

He is in my booh (or) in my good books. 
The former is tKe older form: both mean 
to be in favour. The word book was at 
one time used ipore widely, a single sheet 
or even a list being called a book. To 
be iu my books is to be on my list of 
friends. (See. Black Books ) 

Bring him to book. Make him give an 
account. 

To speak by the book. With miuute 
exactness. 

T<> speak without book. Without au¬ 
thority. 

He mas booked at last. Caught and dis¬ 
posed of. 

All these are, mercantile terms, and 
refer to book-keeping. 

Beware of a man of one book. Never 
attempt to controvert the statement 
of any one in his own special subject: 
A shepherd who cannot read will know 
more about sheep tbau the wisest book¬ 
worm. This caution is given by St. 
Thomas Aqui'nas. 

That drm not suit my book. Does not 
accord with mv arrangements. The 
reference is to betting-books, in which 
the bets are formally entered. 

Book-keeping. 

Waste-lnjok. A book in whioh items are 
not posted under heads, but are left 
scattered, as each transaction occurred. 
<Welsh, gtnijya.ru, to scatter; Spanish, 
go-star; Portuguese, anastar, Ac.) 

Ledger (Dutch, l<ven r to lay). The 
book which is laid upm counting-house*; 
from tho same word we have ledger lines 
in fish-tackling. 

Ledger line* in music ore lines whieh 
He over or below the Staff. (Dutch, tegger, 
to lie.i * 

Bookworm* One always poring 
over hia books. So called in allusion to 
the insect that eats holes iu books, and 
lives both in and on its loaves. 

Books. Battle of (he books. The Boyle 
coutrover-y. (See Ba^lb, Botus Cos 
TBOVJtRsY.) -i 

Boot. I wilt gtve you that to bool, i.e., 
in addition. The Anglo-Saxon boot or bSt 
means “compensation.'' (Gothic, botyem, 
profit.) 
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. An any one Shall fee more powerful , . . , or 
hJghcjr in degree, shall he the wore deoply, make 
VK»t for sin, and pay for every misdeed.—haiH of 
Kimv J&tMred. 


Boot of a carriage. A corruption of the 
French botte, a bog. ,f 


Boots. Seven-leagued foots. The boots 
worn by the giant in the fairy tale, called 
“ The Seven-leagued Boots.” These boots 
would stride over seven leagues at a pace. 

T measure five feet ten inches without my 
boots. The allusion is to tlio chopine or 
high-heeled boot, worn at one time to 
increase the stature. Hamlet says of the 
lady actress, ‘‘You are nearer heaven 
than when I saw you last, by the altitude 
of a chopine. ”—ii. 2. 

Boots. An instrument of torture made 
of four pieces of narrow board nailed 
together, of a competent length to tit the 
leg. The leg being placed therein, 
wedges were inserted till the sufferer 
confessed or fainted. 


All your empirics could never d0 the like cure 
upon the gont at* the rwk in England, or your 
Scotch boots.-Jtforslgit, “ The Mu(content." 

To be in his boots. To be very tipsy.' 
(Welsh, bod, pron. boot-si, to be saturated 
With liquor.) 

Booth. Husband of Amelia.— Field¬ 
ing, “ Amelia.” 

Bootless errand. An unprofitable 
or futile message. The Saxon hot means 
‘ reparation ‘ overplus to profit; ’ as 
“I will give you that to boot;” “what 
boots it me ? ” (what does it profit me). 

T sent him. 

Bootless home ana weather-beaten back. 

“1 llenry IV.," ill. 1. 


Ton have often 

Begun to tell mo what I am, bnt stopped. 
Ana left me to a bootless inquisition. 
Miranda to Mrvspero, " The Tempest /' i. 3. 


Bootes (Bo-o'-tees), or the ox-driver, 
a constellation. According to ancient 
mythology, Bootes invented the plough, 
to which he yoked two oxen, and at 
death, being taken to heaven with his 
plough and oxen, was made a constel¬ 
lation. Homer calls it “ the wagoner.” 


Wide o’er the spacious regions of the north, 
That see BoStea urge his tnriy wain. 

Thomson, u Winter." 

Boozy. Partly intoxicated. (Russian, 
Ittea, taulet-beer; Medical Latin, Intsa, 
from luo, to fill; Welsh, boti; Old Butch, 
Intysem, to tipple.) 

In Egypt tPero Is a beer called "Bower,” which 
Is intoxicating .-Morning Chronicle, Auff. 37,1803. 


Bor, in Norfolk, is a familiar term of 
address to a lad or young mpn; as, 
“ Well, bor, I saw the morthor you spoke 
of”—t.c., “ Well, sir, I saw tbe lass. ...” 
“ Bor ” is the l>uteh boa', a fanner; and 
“ raor” tho Dutch -mow, a female. 

Boraeh'io. A drunkard. From the 
Spanish bo ruck'ge or birrrack'o , a bottle 
made of pig's skin, with the liair inside, 

| dressed with resin and pitch to keep 
j the wine sweet.— Minsheu. 

\ Bvrochio. A follower of Bon John, in 
! “Much Ado About Nothing," who thus 
! plays upon his own name:— 

1 will, like a true drunkard (iJonieWoj, utter all 
tot lice. (ui B.< 

l 

Borak or A l Borak (the lightning 1. 
! The horse brought by Gabriel to carry 
! Mahomet to the seventh heaven. It had 
' the face of a man, but the cheeks of a 
horse; its eyes were like jacinths, but 
| brilliant as the stars; it bad the wings of 
\ - an eagle, spoke with the voice of a man, 

1 and glittered all over with radiant light. 

| This creature was received into Paradise, 
j (Set Camel. ) 

Bord Halfpenny. A toll paid by 
the Saxons to the lord for the privilege 
of having a bord or bench at some fair 
for the sale of articles. 

Borda'rii or Bordmen. A class of 
agriculturists sujierior to the Villa'ni, 
who paid their rent by supplying the 
lord's board with eggs and poultry.— 
Domesday Hook 

Border Minstrel. .Sir Walter 
Scott, who traced liiB descent to the 
dukes of Bucclotich, the gregt border 
family. (1771 -.1832.) 

The Border. The frontier of England 
i and Scotland, which, from the eleventh 
to the fifteenth century, was the field 
| of constant forays, and a most fertile 
■ source of ill blood between north and 
) south Britain. 

March, inarch, El.trick and TevkvtdfUe; 

Why, my lads. chimn march forward In order t 
. March, imock, Kskdale and Llddnsdaln— 

All the blue bouneta are over the border, 
j Sir Walter Scott. 

Bordlands. Lands kept by lords in 
Saxon times for the supply of their own 
board or table. 

Bordlode. Service paid by bordmen, 
or borda'rii, for tbe uw of thaland which 
i they occupied. 
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BORDON. 


BOTTLE. 


m 


Bordon. This family name is'from 
their heraldic device, three bmtont or 
pilgrims’ staves. 

$ore» in pugilistic language, iB one 
who bears or presses on a man so as to 
force Mm to the ropes of the ring by 
his physical weight; -figuratively; one j 
who bears or presses on you by his per- j 
tinacity. j 

Alt. Angitn™ are liable to rebuffs, with the oer- ! 
tiuuty besides of being considered boros. _ i 

Prince Albert, 1SSS. 

Bore al. Having an Auro'ra Borealis, j 

In rndiant streams, ] 

Bright over Europe, bur«t s t hr Boreol mom. , 

Thornton," Autumn.” 

Bor'eas. The north wind. According ■ 
to mythology, he was the son of A strums, 1 
a Titan, and Eos, the morning,^and lived : 
in a cave of Mount Hicmua, in Thrace, i 
(Greek, boros, voracious, or boa-no, to 1 
flow with violence; Russian, boria , storm; f 
Hebrew, boraaeh , rapidity.) j 

Cease, rude Boreas! blustering Taller. i 

lhbdxn. ; 

Borgeso (Bor-ga'-zy), Thu princess 
Borgese pulled down a church contiguous j 
■ to Her palace, because the incense turned i 
her sick and the organ made her head ’ 
ache. 

Bor'gia. (See Lucrezia.) I 

Bormo nia or Borm. Two divinities I 
of the ancient Sequanians and Kduans of | 
Gaul, who presided over the hot springs, j 
It is said that Bonrbonne-des-Bains is 
named from Borman. 

BorooXL, An Indian sea-god. 

Borough English is whore the j 
youngest son inherits instead of the ; 
eldest. It is of Saxon origin, and is so t 
called to distinguish it from the Norman j 
custom, Wharton says that the custom ! 
obtains in the manors of Lambeth, ! 
Hackney, part of Islington, Heston, I 
Edmonton, &c .—Law J/esricon. 

Borowe. St, George to borowe, 

St. George being surety. (Danish, borqm, 
bail; Swedish, borgan, a giving of bail.) 

Barr. Son of Yiner, and .father of 
Odin, Vifle, Ye, and Qertha or Earth. 
The Celtic priests claimed descent from 
this deity. , (Celtic mythology.} 

Borrow. A pledge. To borrow is. to 
take something which we pledge ourselves 
to return. i 


BortelL The bull, in the tale of 
“ Reynard the Fox." 

Bosh. Nonsense (Turkish, both 
Zaierrfi.sillytalk; German, Imsch, swipes). 
A gipsy word introduced with Moner’s 
novel, “ Hajji Baha," in 1828. 

‘ Bossum. One of the two chief 
deities of the negroes on the Gold Coast, 
the other being Demonio. Bossum, the 
principle of good, is said to be white; 
and Ilcmonio, the principle of evil, 
blaok. (African mythology.) 

Bostal or Borstal. A narrow road¬ 
way up the steep ascent of hills ordowus. 
(Anglo-Saxon, bu>rh t a hill; stigel a rising 
path; our stile.) 

Bot'any means a treatise on foddor 
(Greek, bot'ane, fo<i(ler, from boshin, to 
food). The science of plants would be 
*• phytol'ogy,” from phyton-loggs (plant- 
spell). 

Botch. A patch. Botch and patch are 
the same word ; the older form was bodge, 
whence boggle. (Italian, pezzo, pronounced 
patzu.) 

Bother, i.t. ,pofAep<Hibcriiian). Ralli- 
well gives us Mother, which he says means 
to chatter idly. 

Grose suggests both-ears as the deriva¬ 
tion, and defends his guess by the remark 
that when two persons are talking at the 
same time, one on one side and one on 
the •other, the person talked to is per¬ 
plexed and annoyed. The fact is cer¬ 
tain, and the derivation must go for what 
it in worth. 

Sir, or to# the umpire, reuse your pother, 

Tlie creature's neither our nor t'other 

Lloyd ," The Chamelnm.” 

Bothie System. The Scotch system 
of building a sort of barrack in different 
party of the town for young unmarried 
men. (Gaelic, botkag, a oot or hut, our 
booth .) 

The bothie system prevail#, more or lew. in the 
•astern and uorth-oastern district#. - J. Hem, D D 

Botley Assizes. The joke is to ask 
a Botley man, “ W'hon the assises are 
coining on?” and an iuuendo is supposed 
to be implied to the tradition that the 
men of Botley once hanged a man because 
he could not df:nk stf decp as hie neigh¬ 
bours. 

Bottle. Looking for a needle in a 
bottle of hay . Looking for a very small 
article amidst a mass of other things. 
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BOTTLE-CHART. 


BOUQUET. 


Bottle is a diminutive of the French 
botte, a handle; as botte de foin, a bundle 
of hay. . s 

Hang we in a bottle. {See Cat. ) 

Bottle-chart. A chart to show the 
track of sealed bottles thrown from ships 
into the sea, 

Bottle-holder. One who gives moral 
but not material support. The allusion 
ir to boxing or prise-fighting, where each 
combatant has a bottle-holder to wipe off 
blood, refresh with water, and do other 
services to encourage his man to persevere 
and win. „ 

Lord Palmerston considered himself the bottle- 
holder of oppressed States. He was the stud fast 
partisan of constitutional liberty in every part of 
the world.— Vh» Times. 

Bottle-imps. The Hebrew word for 
familiar spirits is oboth, loathor bottles, 
to indicate that the magicians were wont 
to imprison in bottleR those spirits which 
their spells had subdued. 

Bottled Beer is said to bare been 
discovered by dfpm Nowell as a most ex¬ 
cellent beverage. The dVan was very 
fond of fishing, and took a bottle of beer 
with him in his excursions. One day, 
being disturbed, he buried liis bottle 
under the grass, and when he disinterred 
it some ten days afterwards, found it so 
greatly improved that he ever after drank 
bottled beer. 

V ■ 

Bottom. Nick Bottom, the weaver. A 
man who fancies he can do everything, 
and do it better than any one else. Shake¬ 
speare has drawn him as profoundly 
ignorant, brawny, mock heroic, and with 
an overflow of self-conceit. He iR in one 
part Of “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
represented with an ass’s head, and 
Titauia, queen of the fairies, under a 
spell, caresses him as an Adonis. 

When Goldsmith, jealous of the attention which 
A .dancing monkey attracted, said “ 1 can do 
that," he was but playing bottom.—ft &. Whitt. 

A *hip f e bottom is .that part which is 
used for freight or stowage. 

Goode imported in British bottoms are 
those which come iu our own vessels. 

(foods imported in foreign bottoms are 
those which oome in,foreign ships. 

A full bottom is where the lower half of 
the hull is ,so disposed os to allow large 
stowage. \ 

A sharp bottom is when, a ship is capable 
of speed. 


Never venture all in one bottom—i.e,, 
one ship. “Do hoc put all your eggs 
into one basket." 

A horse of good bottom means of good 
stamina, good foundation. 

Bottomless. The bottomless pH. A 
ludicrous skit on.WilUaih Pitt, who was 
remarkably thin. 

Botty. Conceited. The frog that tried 
to look as big as an ox was a “botty" 
frog {Norfolk). A similar word is 
“swell," though not identical in’ mean¬ 
ing. “ Bumpkin” and “bumptious" are 
of similar construction. (Welsh, bot, a 
round body, our bottle ; both., the boss 
of a shield; bothel, a rotundity.) 

Bonders or Bmttlons. A tribe of 
giants and evil genii, the guard of Shiva. 
\ hullo h mythology .) 

Boudoir, properly speaking, is the 
room to which a lady retires when she is 
in the sulks. (French, bonder, to pout or 
sulk.) 

The first boudoirs were those of the 
mistresses of Louis XV. (See Bower.) 

Bougie. A wax caudle; so called from 
Bougiah, in Algeria, whence the wax was 
imported. 

♦ 

Boule or Boult-wort. A kind of mar¬ 
quetry ; so called from Andrtf Charles 
Boule, a cabinetmaker, to whom Louis 
XTV. gave apartments in the Louvre. 
(1642-173-1) 

t BouTjanus. An idol worshipped at 
Nantes, in ancient Gaul. Ah inscription 
was found to this god in 1592. {Celtic 
mythology.) 

Bouncer. That's a bouncer, a grow 
exaggeration, a braggart’s lie. (French, 
bmu/ir, to leap; Dutch, homen; our 
bounce.) 

He epeaka plain cannon, fire, sod smoke. and hcaaoi. 

Xkaktspean, •* jtmo Jwmf it. & 

Bounty. Queen Anne's Bounty. The 
produce of the first-fruits and tenth! due 
to the crown, made over by queen Anne 
to a corporation established in the year 
1704, for the purpose of augmenting 
church livings undersGBjD a-yeor. ' * 

Bouquet. French for nosegay. 

The bouquet of wine, also called its pose- 
gay, is its annua. 


BOURBON. 


BOWING. 
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Bouquet de crotte. Splashes of mud, 
especially on. the lower pari «ff the 
trousers. 

Bourbon.. So named from the castle 
and seigniory of Bourbon, in the' old pro¬ 
vince of Bourbonnais. The Bourbon family 
is a branch of the Cap'et stock, through 
the brother, of Philippe le Bel. 

Bourgeoisie (French). The nfer- 
ohants, manufacturers, and master- 
tradesmen considered as a class. C'ito- 
yen is a freeman, a citizen of tbs state ; 
bourgeois, an individual of the Bour¬ 
geoisie class. Molifere has a comedy 
entitled “ Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme." 


Bouse. (See Boozy.) 
Boustrsp'a. Napoleon III. 


The 


.word is compounded of the first syllables 
fTJow-logue and AVra^sbourg, and alludes 
[to his escapades in 1840 and 1888. 

■' Boustrophe'don. A method of 
priting or printing, alternately from 
Tit to left and loft to right, like the 
lath of oxen in ploughing. (Greek, 
&u s-strepho, ox-turning.) ' 

Bouts-timea (end-rhymes). A person 
'rites a line, and gives the last word 
another person, who writes a second 
ino to rhyme with it, and so on. Doan 
Swift employs the term for a poem/each 
stanza of which terminates with the samo 
word. Be has given a poem of nino 
versos, each of which ends with Domitilla, 
to which, of course, he finds nine rhymes. 
(French,.) 

' Bovey Coal. A lignite found at 
-vey, in Devonshire. 

Bow (to rhyrfie with flow), 
lie has two* strings to hit bow, Ttvo 
leans of accomplishing his object; if 
pne fails, He can try the other. The 
Turnon is to the custom of the British 
jowmen carrying a reserve string In. ease 
»f accident. 

Iftaib Ihot ytrttr haw HU your arrow it 
red. Have everything ready before 
you heginv The allusion is to the custom 
of- fixing the * arrow to the bowstring 
Wore dwwrifcg it. * 

He has a famous both up at the castle. 
Sid of a braggart or pretender. 
To-miitrmg'the bdwt will net b«a the 
l round (Italian). Bend of Anjou, king of 
Sicily, on the deoth'bf bis wiff, Ihabeou 
|of Lorraine, adopted the embiemdfa 


bow with the string broken, and with 
the words given above for Idle motto, by 
which be meant, " Lamentation fur the 
Iosb of his wife was hut poor satisfaction.” 

Bow (to rhyme with note). 

On die bow. Something seen ewer the 
bow of a ship within a range of 45° on ■ 

one side or the other of the prow. 

* 

Bow-bells. Bom within sound of 
• Bow-ldls. A true cockney. St. Mary ie- 
Bow has long had one of the inept cele¬ 
brated bell-peals in London. John Dun, 
mercer, gave in 1472 two tenement* to 
maintain the ringing of Bow-bdl every 
night at nine o'clock, to direct travellers 
on the road to town; and ,in 1520 William 
Copland gave a bigger bell for the purpose 
of "sounding a retreat from work." 
Bow Church is nearly the centre of the 
city. 

Bow-bond. The left haud, tbe hand 
which holds tho bow. 

To be too inurh of the bow-hand. To fail 
m a design; not he sufficiently dexterous. 

Bow-WOUftfW ord. A word in imi¬ 
tation of the sound made, as hiss, cackle, 
murmur, cuckoo, whip-poor-will, &c. 
The word is suggested by Max Muller. 
I should prefer the word sound-spell in 
imitation of the word god-spell (gospel). 

Bowden. Hot every man can be vicar 
of Bowden, Not every one can occupy 
the first place. Bowden is one of the 
best livings in Cheshire. (Cheshire pro¬ 
verb.) 

Bowur. A lady's private room. 
(Saxon, bur, a chamber.) (See Butrooilt.) 

Bower Anchor. The smaller anchor 
or anchors carried at the ship's bow. 

Bower of Bliss, in Wandering 
Island, the enchanted residence of Acro'- 
sia, destroyed by Sir Guyon.— Spender, 
“ Fairy Queen” bk. ii. 

Bowie Knife. A long, stout knife, 
carried by hunters in the Western ,stat es 
of America. Bo called from Colonel Jim 
Bowlp, one of the most daring characters 
of the States. 

«Bqwiog. We uncover toe head when 
we wish to. salute any one with respect; 
but toe Jews, Turks, Siamese, Ah., Un¬ 
cover their feet. The reason is this: 
With ns toe chief act of investiture is 
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BOWLED, 


BRABANCONNE. 


crowning or planing a cap on the head; 
but in the last it is putting on the slip¬ 
pers. To take off our symbol of honour 
is to confess we are, but “the humble 
servant" of the peipon whom we thus 
salute. 

Bowled. Bt was ho trie# mt. Was 
ousted. A term in cricket. 

Bowling. Tom Itoivlinrf. The type 
of a model sailor in Smollett’s “ Roderick 
Random." 

Her* a alieer hulk linn poor Tom Howling, 

The darling of the crew. - Dtbdtn. 

Bowyer God. The same as the 
“ archer god,” meaning Cupid. 

;The sylvan goddess and the howyer god. 

Oamoeru, " Lwnad? bk. 135. 

Box. l*ve got into the wrong hor. I 
am out of my element. Lord Lyttelton 
used to say he ought to have boon brought 
up to some business; that whenever ho 
went to Vauxhall and heard the mirth of 
his neighbour-, he used to fancy pleasure 
was in every box but his own. Wherever 
he went forhappiness, ho somehow always 
got into the wrong box. Wee Christmas 
Bos.) w 

A bye o’ the ears. This is the Greek 
2>nv fa fist), a blow with the fist. A 
boxer is one who uses his fists. 

For the box o' the ear that the piinre gave you, 
he gave it like a rude pr nce, and you took it like a 
sen Bible lord —Shakespeare, *• 2 Henry 1 F.,” 1. 2. 

Box and Cox. The two chief 
characters in John M. Morton’s farce, 
usually called “ Box and Cox.”' 

Box the Compass is Spanish, 
boxar (to sail round). 

Box Bays. Two days in spring and 
autumn, and one at Christmas, during 
vacation, in which pleadings may bo filed. 
This custom was established in 1690, for 
the purpose of expediting business. Each 
judge has a private box with a slit,4nto 
which informations may be placed on 
box days, and the judge, who alone baa 
the key, examines the papers in private. 

Boxing. {Greek, pux, the fist; Irish, 
hugsa ; German, budsmium.) 

Boxing Day. (See Christmas Box.) 

Boy Bachelor. William Wotton, 
D.D., was admitted at Bt. Catherine's 
before he was ten, and took his B.A 
when he was twelve and *.half. (1666- 
1726. - 


Boy Bishop. Bt. Nicholas. From 
his cradle he is said to have manifested 
marvellous indications of piety, and waf 
therefore selected for the patron saint ol 
boys. (Fonrth century.) 

Hoy liishop. The custom of choosing 
a boy from the cathedral choir, ito,, on 
St. Nicholas Day (6th December), as a 
mock bishop, is very ancient. The boy 
possessed episcopal honour dor three 
weeks, and the rest of the choir were his 

{ irebonds. If he died during the time of 
lis prelacy, he was buried in potiiica'libHS. 
Probably the reference is to Jesus Christ 
sitting in the Temple among the doctors 
while he was a boy. The custom was 
abolished in the reign of Henry VIII. 
In Salisbury cathedral the visitor is 
shown a very small sarcophagus which 
tbo vergor says was made for a boy 
bishop. 

Boyle Controversy. A book-bat¬ 
tle oetween the Hon. Charles Boyle, third 
earl of Orrery, and the famous Bentley, 
respecting the “ Epistles of PhaFaris.” 
Charles Boyle edited the “Epistles of 
Phaliiris” in- 1695. Two years later, 
Bentley published his celebrated “ Dis¬ 
sertation/’ to prove that the epistles 
were not written till the second century 
after Christ, instead of six centuries 
before that epoch. In 1699 he published 
another rejoinder, and utterly annihi¬ 
lated the lioyleists. 

Boyle’s Law. “The volume of a 
gas is inversely as the pressure." If wo 
double the pressure on a gas, its volume 
is reduced to one-half; if we quadruple 
the pressure, It will .be reduced to one- 
fourth ; and so on. So called from the 
Hon. Robert Boyle. (1627-1691.) 

Boyle Lectured. Eijfat sermons a 
year in defence of Christianity, founded 

by the Hon. Robert Boyle. 

♦ * 

Boz. Charles Dickens. 


tells us;, was the nlokuatne of 
yomucer brother, whom f had dub 
notionr of the '‘Vicar of Wakefteiaj" wmei 
ben uc pronoun oed Hosts, got shortened into Bos. 


Bozzy. James Boswell, the bio* 
grapher of Dr. Johnson. (1740-1795.) 

Brabanponne. A Belgian natri- 
etie song, composed in the revolution of 
1830, and so turned from Brabant, of* 
which Brussels is the ofcfctf city, 


BRABANCONS, 


BRAMBLE. 


Ill 


Brab ancons. Troops of adven¬ 
turers and bandits, who made war a 
trade, and lent themselves for money to 
any one who would pay them. So called 
from Brabant, their great nest. (Twelfth 
century,) 

Brace. The Brace Tavern, south¬ 
east corner of King’s Bench; originally 
kept by two brothers named Partridge, 
i.e , a brace oT birds. 

Brad'amant or Jlrrvhrman'te. Sister 
of Kinaldo, in Ariosto's “ Orlando Furi- 
oso.” She is represented as a most won¬ 
derful Christian A in'a?,on, possessed of 
an irresistible spear, which unhorsed 
every knight that it touched. The same 
character appears in the “ Orlando luua- 
mora'ta ’’ of Bojardo. 


a time, like the jackdaw kr borrowed 
plumes, Braggado&bio is stripped of all his 
“ glories : ” his shield is claimed by Sir 
Mar'inel j his lady is proved by the 
golden girdle to be the false Florimel; 
his horse is claimed by fclir Guyon ; Talus 
shaves ofl^ bis board and scourges his 
squire; and the pretender sneaks off 
amidst the jeers of every one. It is 
thought that the poet had Felipe of 
! Spain in his eye wheu he drew this cha¬ 
racter. 

j* Brag'mar'do', When Gargantua 
j took the bells of Notre Dame de Pans to 
; hang about the neck of his horse, the 
; citizens sent Bragmardo to him with a 
j remonstrance. — Rabelais, “ Gargantua 
[ and J'ahhuf rael." 


Bradley Headstone. An upper 
village schoolmaster, iron-willed, of most 
headstrong purpose, and uncontrolled 
passion. He loves Lizzie Hexham, and 
dogs Wrayburn for several weeks to 
murder him, because Lizzie loves the 
gay gentleman bettor than the plotting 
pedagogue.— 1 lichen*, “ Mutual Frlnal" 

Brad'wardine, Jhm . Tlio daughter 
of Baron Bradwardine, ‘and the heroine 
of Scott’s Waverley." She is in 1'ovo 
with young Waverley, aud ultimately 
marries him. 

jSrag. A game at cards. So called 
because the players brag, of their cards 
to induce the company to make bets. 
The principal sport of the game is occa¬ 
sioned" by any player hra<;>jlug that ho 
bolds a better baud than the rest of the 
party, which is declared by saying I 
, brag," and staking a sum oi money on 
the issue.-— Muij/tr. 

Btyig i* a, good dog, hut Holdfast is a 
’ tetter. Talking is all very well, but doiug 
is far better. 

Jack Brag, A vulgar, pretentious 
braggart,* who gets into aristocratic 
society, where his vulgarity stands out 
in strong roliof. The character is iu 
Theo&hre Book's novel of the same name, 
lie was a sort of literary Jack Bras, 

T. fl. Burton. 

Braggado'ehio. A braggart. One 
who is very valiant with his tongue, but 
a great coward at heart. A barking dog 
.that bites .not. The character is from 
Spenser’s “Faery Queen," and $ type of 
the “ Intemperance of the Tongue” After 


Bra'gi. Son of Odin and Frigga. ,Ae- 
1 cording to Scandinavian mythology, he 
was the inventor of poetry ■ but, unlike 
Apollo, ho is always represented as an old. 
i man with a tong white beard. Bis wife’ 
1 was Idunna. t- . 

I 

' Brah'ma j/wddf/t). The self-existing 

and invisible greater of the Universe ? re¬ 
presented with four-heads looking to the 
’ four corners of the world. The divine 

■ triad is Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 

Brahma, Ono of the three beings 

■ created by God. to assist iu the creation 
; of the world. The Brahmins claim him 
! as the founder .of their religious system. 

Whatc'or in India holds (he starred nataa 
Of piety or lore, the Hifthtulu* eluim: 

In M-iUlPHt rituals, vain aud painful, lost, 
j Brahma, their plunder, us a jrml They 

i Oaptosas, " Lwnail,’' hk. t». 

^ Brah'mi. One of the three goddess- 
; daughters of Vishnu, representing “ crea- 
! tive energy/’ 

Brahmin. A worshipper of Brahma, 
| the highest caste iu the system of 
1 Hinduism, and of the priestly order. 


| Bramble, Matthew. A testy, gouty. 
! benevolent, country squire, in Smollett's 
j novel of ** Humphrey (/linker/’ Colman 
has introduced the same character as Bir 
Roljert Bramble in his “ Poor Gentle¬ 
man/’ Sheridan’s “ Sir Anthony Abeo- 
! lute” is of tho same type. 
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BRAN. 


BRAZEN. 


Brail. If not Bran, it is Jtran’t 
brother. If not tbte real “ Simon Pure,’’ 
it is just as good. A complimentary 
expression. Bran was Fingal's dog, a 
mighty favourite. 

Bran-new is fire-new, fresh from 
the anvil (Dutch, brand-nienv) ; like a 
horse-shoe jot piece of iron-work just 
forged. 

Brand. Tie lute the brand of villain in 
his looks . It was once customary to brand , 
the cheeks of felons with an F. The ! 
custom was abolished by law in 1822. ' 

The Cliquot brand, kc., tin; best brand, \ 
ko. That is the merchant’s, or excise 
mark branded on the article itself, the ! 
vessel which contains the article, the j 
wrapper Which covers it. the cork of a ! 
bottle, &c., to guarantee its being j 
genuine, &o. Madame Cliquot^ of cham- : 
pagne notoriety, died in 1866. 

Brandenburg. Confession of Bran¬ 
denburg. A formulary or confession of 
faith drawn up in the city of Branden¬ 
burg by order of the elector, with the 
view of reconciling the tenets of Luther 
with those of Calvin, and to put an end 
to the disputes occasioned by the con¬ 
fession of Augsburg. ' ^ 

Bran'dimarti, in “ Orlando Furioso,” 
is Orlando’s brother-in-law, husband of 
For'delis, and son of Monodantea. He 
was one of the bravest knights in 
Charlemagne’s army, and was slain by 
Gradasso. 

Brandon, the juggler, lived in the 
reign of Henry Vill. * 

i 

Brandy Nan. Queen Anne, who 
was very fond of brandy. (1664-1714.) 
On the statue of queen' Anne in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, a wit wrote— 

Brandy Baa, Brandy Ban, left in the larch, 

Her face to the gin-ahov, her back to the church. 

On tbe sibe of Dakin’s tea-shop stood a 
“ gin palace" at the time. 

* * * 

Br&ngtons, The. Vulgar, malicious, 
jealous women. 'The characters are taken ' 
from Miss Bttrney’s novel called “Eve- 
lina.” One of the brothers is a Cockney 
snob. 

Uranic. A gag for sfeblds. (Dutch, 
jmitvgfa, the yoke of a pillory.) 


Braaenoae (Oxford). Over the gate 
is a brass nose, the arms of the college; 
but the word is a corruption of bnmn- 
huis, a braserie or brewhouBe. (Latin, 

brasiu'Uim..) 

Brass. Impudence. A lawyer said to 
a troublesome witness, *‘Why,^nan, you 
have braes enough iu your head to make 
a teakettle.” “And you, sir,” replied 
the witness, “have water enough in 
yours to fill it.” 

Sampson Brass. A knavish attorney; 
servile, affecting sympathy, but making 
his clients his lawful proj ’.—Dickens, “Old 
Cariosity Shop." 

Brat. A child; so called from brat, 
a child’s pinafore; and brat is a con¬ 
traction of braitach , a cloth, also a 
standard. 

Every man must repair to the brattach of his 
tribe.— Stitt. , 

Brave. Th Bran.. 

Alfonso TV. of Portugal. (1290-1357.1 
John Andr. van der Mersch, patriot, 
The brim Fleming. (1734-1792.) 

Bravery. Finery is the French brave- 
ric: The French for courage is bravoure. 

What woman in the city do 1 name 
When l say, u The city woman bears 
The coat ot prince* on unworthy thwdden?'' 
Who ecu come in nud nay that I menu bar t... 

Or » bat i* he of busier function 

That ia>H, ‘•Hi* bravery in not of my oo»i i " 

jshak<nipt.tr«, “As Foh Luts if,” it 7. 

Bravest of the Brave; Marshal 
Ney. - So called by the troops of Fried- 
land (1807), on account of his fearless 
bravery. Napoleon said of him, “That 
man is a lion. (1769-1815.) 

Brawn. The test of the brown's head. 
A little boy one day caiye to the court of 
king Arthur, and, drawing his wand over 
a boar's bead, declared, “There's never 
a cuckold's knife can carve this head of 
brawn.” No knight iu the court except 
Sir Cradock was able to accomplish the 
feat. —Percy’s *‘ Religwes." 

Bray. (See Vicab.) 

Brazen. To brazen out/ a .face of 
brass (or) brazenfaced fttidio, Brass is 
the emblem of impudence, insolence, and 
self-^jll; iron symbolises warfare and- 
military, adventure. 

Wliot a brown-faced reflet art them i . 

Hhuketpmn, ** King Liar," ti. 9 . 


BRAZEN. 


BRESSOMMER. 
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Brazen Age. The age of war and I 
violence. It followed tho silver agf. 

To next came in eour-e the brawn we, 

A warlike uiTapriiiR. prompt tv bloody roue. 

Not nnpicn.s ye:. Hard steel succeeded then. 

And stubborn as tlie metal uere the raeu. 

JJi'l/den., “iletam , l. 

Brazen-faced. Bold (in a bad i 
sense), without shame. 

Brazen Head. i 

The jit'xt on record was by Albcrtus 
Magnus, which cost him thirty years’ 
labour, and was broken into a thousand 
pieces by Thomas Aqni'nas, his disciple. 

The second was that of Friar Bacon. 

liiumu trembled fur Ins brown head 

" Dunrcul.” ill. 104. 

Quoth lie. My head's Hot made nf brass, 

As friar Bacon's noddle w as. - Hotter, u 2. 

The third, that of the marquis do Vil- 
le'nu, of Spain. 

The fourth, that by a Pohmdor, a dis¬ 
ciple of Escotillo, an Italian. 

Probably The f net with (He!, wbo made 
the tour of Europe, explains tho mystery. 

/!razeii Head. A gigantic head kept 
in the castle of the giant Fer'ragus, 
of Portugal. It was omniscient, and 
told these who consulted it whatever 
they required to know, past,, present, or 
to come.— P alt i. tint and Orson. 

Bread, lie took bead iied salt, i.e , 
lie took Vns oath. Bread and salt were 
formerly eaten when au oath was taken. 

Cast tin/ bread <</ »n Ha a ah is,Jur thou 
shall find it afte, n,ain / dans (Keele.s. 
xi. 1). When the Nde overflows its 
hanks, the weeds perish and the soil is 
disintegrated. The ru-e-soed being east 
into tho water, takes re.d, and is 
found in duo time grov ing in healthful 
vigour. 

Break. 

To break your hetek. Make you bank¬ 
rupt. The metaphor is from carrying 
burdpns on the back. 

To break up honsikeepiny. To discon¬ 
tinue keeping a separate house. A school 
term. 

Breakers Ahead. Hiddon danger 
at hand. Breakers in tho open sea 
always announco sunken rocks, sand¬ 
banks. Ac. 

Breche de Boland. A deep dotile 
in the crest of the Pyrenees, some 300 
feet, in width, betwoon two precipitous 
rocks. The legend is that Roland, the 
paladin, cleft the rock in two with his 


sword Durandal, when he was sot upon 
by the Gascons at Roncesvalles. 

Tlicn would I sock tlio Pyrenean breach. 

Which Uoluntl clovo « ith liuge two-flftinied sway. 

•TonUumrU. 

Breeches. To e-ear tin breeches. Said 
of a woman who usurps the prerogative 
of her husband. Similar to The prey man 
is the better horse. \Ste GllfcT.) 

Tho phrase is common to the French, 
Dutch. Germans, &e., as Kite pvrle Its 
bra ics />< era etc dranyder de broek. Sie 
hat di- Hosni. 

Breeches Bible. (No Bhile.) 

Breeze. House-sweepings, as fluff, 
dust, ashes, and so on, thrown as refuse 
int(> the dust-bin. We generally limit the 
meaning now to small ashes and cinders 
used for coals in burning bricks. The 
word is a corruption of the French tit brat 
(rubbish, or rather the part broken or 
nibbed off by wear, tear, and stress of 
weather). 

Tin lire :r-tly. The gad-fly : so called 
from its sting. (Saxon, bruise; Gothic, 
bey, a sting.) 

Breidablik (icob -shtninp). The 
palace of Baldur. (Scamliuanan ntip/m- 
tofW.) 

Brenda Troil. I daughter of M agnu«. 
and sister of Minna Trod — N‘«of/,“i'nuti. ’ 

Brennus. A I.at in form of the 
Kymiic word limihm ia war-ohiofi. In 
times of dancer tho Druids appointed a 
lain,, to lead the confederate tribes to 
battle. 

Brent-goose. A barnacle or goose 
tho colour of burnt broad. (linn', 

[ burnt.) 

I Brentford. Lite the lira kinps <•, 

/innttord smetfinet a! a,a lustya/i Snnl 
of persons who were once rivals. I ml have 
become reconciled. Tho allusion is to an 
old farce called ■* The Rehearsal.” by the 
d..ko of Buckingham. “The two kings 
of Brenttord enter hand in hand," and 
1 the actors, to heighten the absurdity, 
used to make them enter “smelling at 
one nosegay" (Act ii., s. V). 

! Bressommer or linst-&mmrr. Tho 
! beam into wnich the giruers are framed. 

: (German, bn hi, plunks; sonuntr, a masler- 
j bourn— tho planks’ mastor-beatti. It 
; is not corret-ly derived from the French 
i brace d mar.) 
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BEETWALDA. 


BRIBE. 


Bretwalda (wielder of Britain). The 
chief of tiie kings of the heptarchy who 
exercised .a pertain undefined power over 
the other rulers, something like that of 
Hugues Cap'et over his peers. 

Brevet TtanV is rank one degree 
higher than your pay. Thus, a brevet- 
major has the title of major, but the pay 
of oaptain. In familiar language, we say 
a man who addresses an unmarried 
woman as Mrs., gives her brevet rank. 
(French, brevet, a patent, a concession.) 

Breviary. An epitome of the old 
office of matins and lauds for daily 
service in the Roman Catholic Church at 
the seven different hours, according to 
the saying of David, “ Seven times a 
day do I praise thee.”— Psalm cxix. 164. 

Brew. Brew me a glass of grog, i.e., 

• mix one for me. Brew me a cup of tea, 
i.e., make one for me. The tea is set to 
brew, i.e., to draw. The general meaning 
of the word is to boil or mix, the re¬ 
stricted meaning is to make malt liquor. 
(Saxon, britmn, to make broth ; Danish, 
brouwen, to mix ; Welsh, berw, a boiling.) 

Brewer. The Brewer of Ghent. James 
van Arteveld. (Fourteenth century.) 

It may here be remarked, that it is 
a great error to derive proper names of 
any antiquity from modern words of a 
similar sound or spelling. As a rule, very 
few ancient names are the names of 
trades; and to suppose that such words 
as Bacon, Hogg, and Pigg refer to swine¬ 
herds, or Gaiter, Miller, Tanner, Ringer, 
and Bottle to handicrafts, is a great 
inistake. A few examples of a more 
Scientific derivation will suffice for a 
hint:— 

Brewer. This name, whioh exists in 
France as Brdhiisre and Brugi&re, is not 
derived from the Saxon briwan (to brew), 
hut the French hruy&re (heath), and iB 
about tantamount to the - German “ Planta- 
genet” {broom-plant). 

• Bacon is from the High German verb 
boom (to fight), and means “ tfce fighter. ” 

Pigg and Bigg are from the old High 
German pichan (to slash). 

Hogg is the Anglo-Saxon hyge, (scholar), 
from the verb Kogan (to study). 

Bottle is the Anglo-Saxon Bod!-el 
(little envoy). Norse, bodi; Danish, bud. 

Gaiter is the Saxon Gaid-er (the 
darter). Celtic, gals, our goad. 


Miller is the old None mefia, -our 
mill and maid, and means a “mauler" 
or “fighter.” 

Ringer is the Anglo-Saxon bring gar 
(the mailed warrior). 

Smith is the man who smites. 

Tanner, German “Thanger;” eld’ 
German “ Danegaud” is the Dene-Goth. 
This list might easily be extended. 

Biiar'eos or JEge'am. A giant with 
fifty heads and a hundred hands. Homer 
says the gods called him Briar'etis, but 
men called him Mgeon.—“Iliad,” i, 408. 

Not ]<» who brandished in his hundred hands 
His fifty swords and fifty shields in tight. 

Could have surpassed the fierce Argentes* might. 

“Jerusalem Delivered," bit. m, 

’ Then, ea'led by thee, the monster Titan came, 

’ Whom gods ilr.ar'eos, men JEgeou name 

Pop*. * Iliad,” L 

Shakespeare employs the word os a dis¬ 
syllable :— 

He is a gouty Briareus; many hands. 

And of no use ,—* 1 TroQue and Oru$kla, u L X 

The Briareus of languages. Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, who know fifty .eight different 
tongues. Byron called him “a walking 
polyglot; a monster of languages; a 
Briareus of parts of speech.” (1774-18^.) 

Bribo'ci. Inhabitants of 'part of 
Berkshire and the adjacent counties re¬ 
ferred to by Caesar in his “Commen¬ 
taries.” 

Brick. A regular brick. A jolly good 
fellow. 

To read like a brick. To read hard. 

The word is University slang, and conies 
round about thus: A brick is deep red, 
so a deep-read man is a brick. To read 
like a brick, is to read in order to become 
deep read. 

A deep-read man is a “ good man ” in 
University phrase; a good man is a jolly 
fellow with non-reading men : ergo, a 
jolly fellow is a briok. 

Brick-and-Mortar Franchise. 
A Chartist phrase for the 4.10 household 
system. 

Brickdusts. The .13rd Foot; so 
called from the brickdust-red colour-of 
their facings. Also oalled Five and 
th,rf pennies, a play on the number and 
daily pay of the ensigns, 

Bride. Tine bridal wreath is a relic of 
the coro'na nuptia'lis used by the Greeks 
and Homans to indicate triumph. 

Bride Ga$ee. A relid of the Roman 
Confarrea'tio, a inode of marriage prao- 


BRIDE. 


BRIGADORE. 
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tisftd by the highest class in Rome. It 
was performed before ten witnesses by 
the Pon'tifex Max'ftmts, and the con¬ 
tracting parties mutually partook of a 
cake made of Balt, water, and dower 
(far). Only those born in such wedlock 
were eligible for the high sacred offices. 

Bride (or Wedding) Favours repre- | 
sent the true lover's knot, and symbolise ; 
union. ; 

Bride’s mra-ida. A relic of the ten 
witnesses mentioned above. (See BlilDE < 
Cake.) I 

Bride's Veil. The Anglo-Saxons ' 
used to hold a veil over the bride and ' 
bridegroom, to conceal the blushes of ! 
the lady from the company. Widovft 
wore not veiled on being re-married. 

Bfide ofAby'dos. Zuleika, daughter j 
of Giaffir, pacha of Aby'dos. As she I 
was never wed, she should be called the , 
affianced or betrothed.— Byron,. i 

Bride of the Sea. Venice; so 1 
called from the ancient ceremony of the . 
doge, who threw a ring into the Adriatic, 
saying, <l We wed thee, 0 sea, in token 
of perpetual domination." •. 

Bridegroom is the old Dutch grata ! 
(a young man)* Thus, t/room of the Stole ] 
is the young man over the wardrol>e. t 
Groom, an ostler, is qujjte another word, 
being the Persian ganna (a keeper of 
horses), unless, indeed, it is a contracted 
form of stable-groom (stable-boy). The 
Anglo-Saxon gome (a man) was in use 1 
even in the civil wars. i 


tiary for unruly apprentices and vagrants. 
Strange that Si. Bride or St. Bridget, 
the model of purity and innocence, 
should give her name to a penitentiary 
and prison! 

Bridge of Jehennam. (See Bera't. ) 

Bridge of Sighs, which connects 
the palace of the doge with the state 
prisons of Venice. Over this bridge the 
state prisoners were oonveyed from the 
judgment-hall to the place of execution. 

I stood in Yenior. on the Bridge of Sighs, 

A palace and r> prison on <«ah hand. 

"OkOcU H'inM’t IWgrimagt,” canto iv. L 

Bridgenorth, Major Ralph. A 
Roundhead in Scott’s “ Pevenl of the 
Peak.” 

Bridgewater Treatises. Insti¬ 
tuted by the Rev. Franois Henry Eger- 
ton, earl of Bridgewater, in 1825, who 
left the interest of £8,000 to be given to 
the author of the host treatise on *’ The 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God, as 
manifested in creation," Eight are pub¬ 
lished by the following gentlomen:—<1) 
The Rev. Dr. Chalmers, (2) Dr. John 
Kidd, (3) the Rev. Dr. Whewell, (4) 
Sir Charles Bell. (5) Dr. Peter M. Roget. 
(0) the Rev. Dr. Buekland, (7) thp Rev. 
W. Kirby, and (8) Dr. William Prout. 

Bridle. To bite on the bridle is to 
suffer great hardships. The bridle was 
an instrument for punishing a scold; to 
bite on the bridle is to suffer this punish¬ 
ment 


Bridegroom’s Men. In the Roman j 
marriage by eonfarrmtiQii, the bride was 
led to the Pon'tifex Max'imus by bache- J 
lors, but was conducted home by married 
men. Polydore Virgil says that a married 
man preceded the bride on her return, 
bearing a vessel of gold and silver. 
Moresin say s the grooms-mon all received 
from the bride a pair of gloves for their I 
serviee. 

Bridewell. The city Bridewell, 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, was built over 
a holy well of medical water, called St. 
Bride’s Well, where was founded a 
hospital for the poor. After the Re¬ 
formation, Edward VI. chartered this 
hospital to the city. Christ Church was 
given to the education of the young, St. 
Thomas’s Hospital to the on re of the 
sick, and Bridewell was made a peniten- » 


Bridle Hoad or Way. A way for a 
riding-horse, but not for a horse and cart. 

Bridlegooso, Judge, who decided 
the causes brought to him by the throw 
of dice.— Rabelais, “Ctaiyaidwt and Pan- 
tayfruel." 

Bridport. Stabbed with d Bridport 
dagger, i.e'., hanged. Brilport, in Dorset¬ 
shire, was once famous for its hompen 
goods, and monopolised the manufacture 
of ropes, sables, and tackling for the 
British navy. The hangman’s rope being 
made at Bridport gave birth to the 
proverb. —Puller, 11 \Vortkiea." 

Brig'adore (3 syl.). Sir Guyon’s 
horse, whieh had a distinguishing “ black 
spot in his mouth."— Smuer. “ jtfaifry 
Queen” v. 3. 
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BRIGAND. 


BRITANNIA. 


Brigand properly means light-armed 
people, The firigmids were light-armed, 
irreunlar troops, like the Bashi-Bazouks, 
and like them were addicted to maraud¬ 
ing. The Free Companies of France were 
Brigands. 

Brigandine. The armour of a brigand, 
consisting of small plates of iron on 
quilted linen, and covered with leather, 
Hemp, or something of the kind. 

Another derivation is the Celtic brigant, 
a mountaineer, from brig, a summit. 

Bright’s Disease. A degeneration 
of the tissues of the kidneys into fat, 
first investigated by Dr. Bright. The 

J iatient under this disease has a flabby, 
doodless appearance, is always drowsy, 
and easily fatigued. 

Brigians. The Castilians; so called 
from one of their ancient kings, named 
Brix or Brigus, said by monkish fabulists 
to be the grandson of Noab. 

Edward and Pedro, emulous of fame . . . 

Thro* the fierce Hrigion< hewed their bloody way. 
Till in a odd embrace the striplings lav. 

Camoene, “ Lunad,” v. 

Brigliado'ro {golden bridle). Tho 
name of Orlando’s and also of Sir Guyun’s 
steed. {/See Horse.) 

Brilliant Madman. Charles XII. 
of Sweden. (1682-1718.) . 

Macedonia’s rnedman or the Swede. 

Johnson, Vanity of Human Wishes .* 

Brims. You have brims in your tail., 
You are restless, you arc always gadding 
about. A brim is a gad-fly, and when ono 
of these insects gets on the tail of an 
animal, the creature is wild and restless. 

Briney or Briny. I'm on the briny. 
The sea, which is salt like brine. 


Brioche (2 syl.). A sort of bun or 
o&ke common in France, and now pretty 
generally sold in England. When Marie 
Antoinette was talking about the bread 
riots of Paris during the 5th and 6th 
October, 1789, the duchesse de Polignac 
naively exclaimed, “ How is it that these 
silly people are so clamorotfe for bread, 
when theypan buy such nice brioches for 
a few sous !*’ This was in spirit not un¬ 
like the remark of our own princess 
Charlotte, who avowed ** that she would 
for her part rather eat beef than starve 
mid wondered that the people should be 
6o obstffiate as to insist upon having bread 
when it was so scarce. 6 




Brie. 11 conte di San Bris, governor 
of the Louvre, was father of Valentina, 
and leader of the St. Bartholomew mas* 
sacre .—Meyerbeer s opera, “ Gli Ugonotti 

Brissotins. A nickname given to 
the advocates of reform in the French 
Revolution, because they were u led by 
the nose" by Jean Piorre Brissot. The 
party was subsequently called tho Gi¬ 
rondists. 

Bristol Board. A stiff drawing- 
paper, originally manufactured at Bristol. 

Bristol Boy, The. Thomas Chat- 
terton, tho poet. Also called “ The 
Marvellous Boy;” or as Byron has it, 
“ The wondrous boy who perished in his 

prido” (1752-1770.) 

Bristol Millr. Sherry Back, at one 
time given by the Bristol people to their 
friends. 

Bristol Diamonds. Brilliant crys¬ 
tals of colourless quartz found in St. 
Vincent’s Rock, near Bristol. 

Bristol Waters. Mineral waters 
near the city of Bristol, with a tempera¬ 
ture not exceeding 74° ; especially cele¬ 
brated in cases of pulmonary consump¬ 
tion. 

Britain. By far the most probable 
derivation of this word is that given by 
Bochart, from tho Phoenician Baratantc 
(country of tin), contracted into B’ratan’. 
The Greek CassiterLdes (tin islands) is a 
translation of Baratanic, once applied to 
the whole known group, bwt now re¬ 
stricted to the Scilly Isles. Aristotle, 
who lived some 850 years before the 
Christian era, calls the island Britannic, 
which is so close to Bratanic that the 
suggestion of Bochart can scarcely admit 
of a doubt.— l)e Mundo , sec. 3. 

Great Britain consists of “Britannia 
priina” (England), “ Britannia secunda" 
(Wales), . and “North Britain” (Scot¬ 
land), united under one sway. 

Britan'nia was first struck on our 
coins by the Romans. Charles II., in 
M37, revived the device, and the new 
Britannia was a fac-siraile of Franoes 
Theresa Stuart, afterwards duchess of 
Richmond, a celebrated court beauty. 

figure was by Evelyn and engraved 
by Roetier. 


BRITOMABT. 


BROOM. 
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Brit'omart (sweet maid). Daughter 
of king Ryence of Wales, whose desire 
was to be a heroine. She is the im¬ 
personation of saintly chastity and purity 
of miud. She encounters the, “ savage, 
fierce bandit and mountaineer,” without 
injury; is assailed by “ hog and unlaid 
ghost, gdblin, and swart fairy of the 
mine,” but “ dashes their brute violence 
into sndiTeu adoration and blank awe.” 
It must be remembered that Britomart 
is not-the impersonation of celibacy, as 
she is in love with an unknown hero, but 
of “virgin purity.’’— Spenser, “ FaMry 
Queen,” bk„ iii. 

She channel at once and tamed the heart. 

Incomparable Brituniart.— Scott. 


Brobdingnag. The country of gi¬ 
gantic giants, to whom Gulliver was a 
pigmy “ not half so big as a round little 
worm plucked from tho lazy finger of a 
maid.” 

Ton high ohnrch ateepte, yon eawky (tag. 

Your hatband must oome from Brobdingnag. 

Katie O'Haro, “ Mitiat." 

Brobdingnaglan. Colossal; tall 
as a church steeple. (See above.) 

Limbs of Brnbdingnagi^n proportions.—The Aar. 

Brocken. The spectre of the Brocken. 
This is the shadow of men and other 
I objects greatly magnified and reflected 
I «n the mist and cloud of the mountain 
j opposite. The Brocken is the highest 
i summit of the Hartz range. 


Britomartis. A Cretan nymph, 
very fond of the chase. King Minos fell 
in love with her, and persisted in his 
advances for nine months, when she 
threw herself into the sea. (Cretau, 
hritus-martis, sweet maiden.) 

Brit'tany. The damsel of Brittany. 
Eleanora, daughter of Geoffrey, second 
son of Henry 11., king of England and 
duke of Brittany. At the death of 
prince Arthur, she was the real heir to 
the crown, but John confined her iu the 
castle of Bristol till death (1241). 

Broach. To broach a new subject . 
To Btart one in conversation. The 
allusion is to beer tubs. If one is fiat, 
another must be tapped. A .broach is a 

K g or pin, and to broach a cask is to 
re a hole in the top for the vent peg. 

I did broach thin bualneM (o your hiehness. 

Shakespeare, "Henry fall." 1l a 

Broad Arrow, on Cm eminent 
stores. It was the cognisance of Henry, 
viscount Sydney, earl of Romney, master- 
general of the ordnance. (1693-1702.) 

Broadcloth. The best doth for 
men’s clothes. So called from its great 
breadth. It (required two weavers, side 
by side, to fling the shuttle across it. 

Broadside. Friuted matter spread 
over an entire sheet of paper. The 
whole must be in one type one 
measure, i.e. t must not be divided into 
oolurans. A folio is when the sheet is 
folded, in which case a page occupies 
only half the sheet. 

In naval language, it meana the whole 
side of a ship ; and to “open a broadside 
on the enemy” is to discharge ail the guns 
on one side at the same moment. 


1 Brogue properly means the Irish 
brog, or Bhoe of rough hide. The appli¬ 
cation of brog to the dialect or manner 
of speaking is similar to that of buskin 
to tragedy, and sock to comedy. 

Brogues. Trousers. From tbe Irish 
| brog, resembling those still worn by some 
of the French cavalry, in which trousers 
: and boots ore all one garment. 

And pot my clouted brogues from off my fret 
! Shikespeare, “ Cj tmbelme," It. A 


Broker. Properly speaking, is one 
who sells refuse. In German, called 
m&klers, that, is, “sellers of damaged 
stores. ” (Teutonic, brat or wmi^refuse.) 

Brontes. A blacksmith personified; 
one of the Cyclops. The name signifies 
* Thunder. 

Not with euoh weight, to frame the forky broad, 

The ponderous hammer hills from BrontS** hand. 

Socle,“ Jerusalem Delivered’' bk. n. 


Bronzomar'te. The sorrel horse of 
Sir Launoelot Greaves.— Smollett, “ A d- 

ventures." 


Brook, Master. The name assumed 
by Ford when he visits Sir John Falstaff. 
The amorous knight tells Master Brook 
all about his amour with Mrs. Ford, and 
how he duped her husband by being 
stowed into a basket of dirty liuen. 


Ford III give yon a pottle of buraod mok to gtre 
me recourse tqjuira, and tell him my name la Brook, 
only for a jest. 

Hast. Sly hand, bully Thou ekalt hare egress 
and regress. . . . and thy name shall be Brook. 

UUL.te.aaw Ml/tem. ViM« e\t ITimflOffla Nil a 


Broom. A broom is hung at the 
mast-head of ships about to be sold, to 
indicate that they are to be swept away. 
The idea is popularly taken frond Admiral 
Tromp, but probably this allusion is more 
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BROSIER. 


BROWNIE. 


witty than true. The custom of hanging | 
up something to attract notice seems 
very common. Thus, an old piece of 
carpet from a window indicates household 
furniture for sale; a wisp of straw indi¬ 
cates oysters for sale; a bush means wine 
for sate ; an old broom, ships to sell, 
&cu &o. (See Pennant.) 

Brosier. Eating one out of house 
and home. At Eton; when a dame keeps 
an unusually bad table, the boys agree 
together on a day to eat, pocket, or 
waste everything eatable in the house. 
The censure is well understood, and the 
hint generally effective. (Greek, broso , 
to eat.) 

Brother or Frlre. A friar not in 
prieBt’B orders. (See Fathkh.) 

Brother Benedict. ^ married man. (See 
Benedict.) 

Brother Blade. Properly, a fellow- 
soldier, but now any one of the same 
calling as yourself. 

Bitother Brush. A fellow-painter. 

Brother Chip. A fellow-carpenter. 

Brother Clergyman. A fellow-clergy¬ 
man. 

Brother (M. or N.). A fellow-barrister. 

Brother Whip. A fellow-coachman. 

Brother German. A real brother. 
A uterine brother is a brother by the 
mother's side only. 

Brother Jonathan. When Wash¬ 
ington was in want of ammunition, he 
' called a council of officers, but no prac¬ 
tical suggestion could be offered. “.We 
must consult brother Jonathan,” said 
the general, meaning his excellency 
Jonathan Trumbull, the elder governor 
of the state of Connecticut. This was 
done, and the difficulty was remedied. To 
consult brother Jonathan then became a 
set phrase, and brother Jonathan grew 
to be the John Bull of the United States. 
—J. R. Bartlett , “ Dictionary of Ameri¬ 
canisms. 

Brother 8am. The brother of 
Lord Dundreary (q.v.), the hero of a 
comedy based on a German drama, by 
John Oxenford, with additions and altera¬ 
tions by E. A. Sotbera and T. B. Buck- 
stone. —Supplied by T. B. Buckstone , Esq. 

•Browbeat. Tc* beat hr put a man 
down by knitting the brows. 


Brown. A copper. (See Blunt. ) ■ 

To be done brown. To be roasted, 
deceived, taken in. * 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson. 
Three Englishmen, who travel together; 
their adventures were published in Punch, 
and were the production of* Richard 
Doyle. They typify the middle-class 
English abroad, and bold up to ridicule 
their gauchorie and contracted notions, 
their vulgarity and extravagance, their 
conceit and snobbism. 

Brown Bess means brown barrel. 
The barrels were browned to keep them 
from rusting. (Dutch, ‘has, a guu-barrel; 
Low German, bilssc; Swedish, byssa. Our 
arquebus, blunderbuss .) (See below.) 

Brown Bill. A kind of halbert, 
used by English foot-soldiers before mus¬ 
kets were employed. We find in the 
media!va l ballads the expressions “ brown 
brand,” “ brown sword, ’ “ brown blade,” 
&e. Sometimes the word rusty is sub¬ 
stituted for brown, as in Chaucer: “ And 
in his side he hod a rousty blade;” which 
being the god Mars, cannot mean a bad 
one. Keeping the weapons bright is a 
modern fashion; our forefathers preferred 
the honour of blood-stains. Some say 
the weapons were varnished with a 
brown varnish to prevefit rust, and 
some affirm that oue Brown was a famous 
maker of these instruments, and that 
Brown bill is a phrase similar to Arm¬ 
strong gun and Colt’s revolver. (See 
abooe.) 

Bo, witfe a bond of bowmen sad of pikes, 
firowu.wills and tanietlers. . 

Marlowe,'' Edward II." 1099. 

Brown Study. Absence of mind; 
apparent thought, but real vacuity. The 
corresponding French expression ex- 

f lame it— sombre reoerie. Sombre and 
run both mean sad, melancholy, gloomy, 
dull. 

Invention flags, his brain grows muddy. 

Ana black despair suoerdds brown study. 

Congrtue, “An Impossible Thi»o- m 

Brptornie. The house spirit in 
Scottish superstition. He is called in 
Enghuid Rabin Qoodfellow. At night he 
is supposed to busy himself in doing 
littlo jobs for the family over which he 
presides. FarmB are • his favourite 
abode. Brownies are. brown of tawny 
spirits, in opposition to fairies, which 
are fair or elegant ones. 


BROWNISTS. 


BRUTE. 
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It la not long ilnoe tnn famlly of «Murid«nU>la 
■ab*Uaoe m haunted by » aplrit thav owla* 
Brownv, which cUd aeveral ipna of work and thia 
wac the reaaon.whc they (ace him offerlnga 
whit they called ** Brovoy^ itone. -"4urtw» Scot' 
1 am tL* 


Brownists. Followers of Robert 
Brown, of Rutlandshire, a violent op¬ 
ponent of the Established Church in the 
time of queen Elizabeth. The present 
“Independents” hold pretty well the 
same religions tenets as the Browaists. 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek says:— 


I’d ns lief ho a Hrowniet a* a poltUolaa. 

Shaiemmre. “ Twelfth Ifvht, HI 


BrueL The goose, in the tale of 
« Reynard the Fox." Tue word means 
little-roarer. 


Bruin. One of the leaders arrayed. 
against Hudibras. He was Talgol, a 
Newgate butcher, who obtained a cap¬ 
tain’s commission for valour at Naaeby. 
He marched next Orsin (Joshua (iosjing, 
landlord of Hie bear gardens, at South¬ 
wark). 


T'ib gallant Bruin marched next him (0r«»), 
With ringa fonnldthly grim 
And rucK«d»»JSinwsn , 

Or Turk of Mahomet • own kin.—Ft.e. 3. 


Bruin* Sir. The name of the bear 
in the famous German beast-epic, called 
** Reynard the Fox." (Dutch lor broicu.) 


i 

i 


Brumaire. ‘ The celebrated 18th of 
Brumaire (9th November, 1799) was the 
day on which the Directory was over¬ 
thrown, and Napoleon established his 
supremacy. * 

Brum'magem. Worthless or very 
inferior metallic articles made in imita¬ 
tion of better ones. Birmingham, once 
ealled Brumwicham, is the great mart 
and manufactory of gilt toys, cheap 
jewellery, imitation gems, mosaic gold, 
and such small deer. 

Brunhild os Brunkifda. Daughter 
of the king of Iceland, beloved by 
GUnther, one of the two great chieftains 
of the Niebelqngen or Teutonia Idad. 
She was to be carried off by force, and 
GUnther asked his friend Siegfried to help 
him. Siegfried contrived the matter by 
snatching from her the talisman which was 
her protector, but she never forgave him 
for his treachery. (Old German, brum, 
coat of mail j hut, battle.) 

Br«Ti»11n (in “ Orlando Furioso"). A 
deformed dwarf of Biaerta, to whom king 
Agra mant gave a ring which had the 


virtue to withstand the power of magic 
(Book ii.). He was leader of the Tingi- 
t&'nians in the Saracen army. Ho also 
figures in Bojardo’s “ Orlando Inna- 
morato.” 


Brunswicker. A native of Bruns¬ 
wick. {See Black Beunswicker. ) 

Brush. The tail of a fox or squirrel, 
which is brushy. 

Brother brush is a follow-painter. 

Brush aunty. Get along. 

Brush off. Move on. 

lie brushed by me. He just touched me 
as he went quickly past, lienee also 
brush, a slight skirmish. 

All these are metaphors from brushing 
with a brush. 

Gu>e it another brush. A little more 
attention; bestow a little more labour on 
it; return it to the file for a little more 
polish. The allusion is to bread baking. 
When bread was baked under a tin, if it 
was found insufficiently done, the house¬ 
wife useddo stoeep the hearth, and put it 
down again. 


Brut. A rhyming chronicle, as the 
“ Brut d’Angleterre/’ and “ Le Roman 
de Brut,” by Waoe (twelfth century). 
Brut is the Romance word bririt (a 
rumour, hence a tradition, or a chronicle 
based on tradition). It is by mere acci¬ 
dent that the word resembles “Brute ’ 
or “ Brutus,” the traditional kihg. (See 
belotr.) 


Brut d’Angleterre. A chronicle of 
the achievements of king Arthur and h* 
Knights of the Round Table. Arthur is 
described as the natural *-on of Utber, 
pendrogon (or chief) of the ancient 
Britons. He succeeded hiH father, in 516, 
by the aid of Merlin, who gave him a 
magic sword, with which he conquered 
the Saxons, Piots, Scots, and Insh. 
Besides the Brut referred to, several 
other romances record the exploits of 
this heroic king. (See Arthur.) 


Brute, Sir John. A coarse, pot- 
valiant knight, ignobly noted 
nhaurrlitias.- Vattbnu/h. “ The Provoked 


Wife 99 

Brute or Brutus, in the mythological 
history of England the first kmg ofth^ 
Britons, was son of Sylvius, brother of 
Ascanius, and therelore grs&daon af 
jRne'as. Having inadvertently lulfcd 
his father, he first^k refuge m Greece, 
and then in Britain. In remembrance of 
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BRUTUM. 


BUCEPHALOS. 


Troy, he called the capital of hie kingdom 
Troy-novant (New Troy), now London; 

Brute, in University slangy is a man 
who has not yet matriculated. TJjie play 
is evident. A “man,” in oollege phrase, 
is a collegian; and as matriculation is 
the sign and seal of acceptance, a scholar 
before that ceremony is not a “man,” 
and therefore only a “biped brute.” 

From matriculation to the end of the 
first year, a collegian is called a Freshman : 
in his second year he is a Junior Soph ; in 
his third and last year a Senior Soph. 
Sopn, of course, is the Greek soph-os (a 
wise man), learned in all the learning of 
the University. 

Brutum Fulmen (Latin). A noisy 
but harmless threatening; an innocuous 
thunderbolt. 


His (the Pope's) denunetattoiu are hut a brutum 
i iilmen,—The Standard, (f 

Brutus, Junius, the first consul of 
Rome, condemned to death his own two 
sons for joining a conspiracy*to restore 
to the throne the banished Tarquin. 


The public Father lBrutus), who the private 
quelled. 

As on the dread tribunal sternly sad. 

Thomson, “ Winter." 


The Spanish Brutus, Alphonso Perez 
de Guzman. (1258-1320.) 


Brutus, Marcus, Caesar’s friend, 
joined the conspirators to murder him, 
because he made himself h king. 

And thou, unhappy Brutus, kind of heart, 

• Whose steady arm. by awful virtue urged, 
Lifted the Roman steel against lliy friend. 

Thomson, “ Ulster.’* 


Bruxellois. The inhabitants *>f 
Brussels or Bruxelles. 


Brydport 9 Dagger. 

PORT.) 


(•See Euro- 


Bub. Drink. Connected with bubble— 
Laib‘% bibo (to drink), our imbibe; hubby, 
i.e., bubo (a woman’s breast). (See 
Grub.) ¥ 


Bubas'tis. The Diana of Egyptian 
mythology; daughter of IbIs and sister 
of Horus. 


, Bubble. A ac&dme of no sterling 
worth and of very ephemeral duration— 
as worthless and frail as a bubble. 


The Bubble Act, 0 . George 1. cap. 18; 
published 1719, and repealed July 5, 
1825. Its object was*to punish the pro¬ 
moters of bubble schemes. 


A bubble scheme. A projeot for getting 
money from subscribers to a Scheme ox 
no value. 

A bubble company. A company whose 
object is to enrich themselves at the 
expense of subscribers to their scheme. 

The whole scheme [the Fenian raid on British 
AmerloaJ was a collapsed bubble.—TAs Times. 

Bubble and Squeak. Cold boiled 
moat and greens fried. They firat bub¬ 
bled in water when boiled, and after¬ 
wards hissed or squeaked in the frying- 
pan. 

Bucea. A goblin of the wind, sup¬ 
posed by the ancient inhabitants of 
Cornwall to foretell shipwrecks. 

a * 

Buc caneer' means sellers of smoke- 
dried meat, from . the Caribbean word 
boucan (smoke-dried meat). The term 
was first given to the French settlers in 
liayti, whose business it waB to hunt 
animals for their skins. The fiesb they 
smoke-dried and sold, chiefly to the 
Dutch. 

When the Spaniards laid claim to all 
America, many English and French ad¬ 
venturers lived by buccaneering, and 
hunted Spaniards as lawful prey. After 
the peace of Ryswick, this was no longer 
tolerated, and the term was then ap¬ 
plied to any desperate, lawless, piratical 
adventurer. 

Buccleuch or Buckcleuch. Accord¬ 
ing to tradition, Kenneth Mac-Alpin, 
king of Scotland, was one day hunting, 
when a buck stood at bay in a certain 
glen or cleuoh. John of Galloway came 
up at this juncture, seized the buck by 
the horns, threw it on its back, and, 
running to the king, laid it at his feet. 
Tho king was so pleased with the adven¬ 
ture, that he gave the bold huntsman 
permission to add Buok’s-cleuoh to his 
name. 

u 

Buoen'taur. A monster, balf-man 
ana half-ox. The Venetian state-galley 
employed by the doge when be went to 
wed the Adriatic was so called. (Greek; 
bous, ox; centauros, odRaur.) 

a ®U° e ph'alo8 {bull-headed), A horse. 
Strictly speaking, the charger of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, bought of a Thessalian 
for thirteen talents (£3,500). 

True* true; I forgot pour Bucephalus, 

ihsJsM quay. 



BUCHANITES, 


BucTianites (3 syl.). A sect of 
fanatics who appeared in the west of 
Scotland in 1783. They were named after 
Mm, or Lucky Buchan, their founder, 
who called herself “ Friend Mother in 
the Lord,” claiming to be the woman 
mentioned .in Rev. xii., and maintaining 
that the Rev. Hugh. White, a convert, 
was the “ man-child.” 


I never heard of alewife that turned preacher, 
except Luokie Baoban in the West. 

Scott. “ St. Honan'* WtU o. U. 


Buck. A dandy. (See below.) 


Buck - basket. A linen basket. 
Buck is the lye or liquor in which clothes 
are washed ; hence, also, the clothes so 
washed. A buck is one whose clothes 
are buck, or nicely got up. Wnen Cade 
says'his mother was “descended from 
the Lacies,” two men overhear him, and 
say, “She was a pedlar’s daughter, but 
not being able to travel with her furred 
pack, she washes bucks here at home.”— 
“ 2 Henry VI.," iv. 2. 


Buck-bean. A corruption of bog- 
bean, a native of wet bog-lands. 


Buckhorse. A severe blow or slap 
on the face. So called from a boxer of 
that name. 


Buckingham. Saxon, boemn-ham 
(beech-tree village). Fuller, in his 
“ Worthies,” speaks of the beech-trees 
os the most characteristic feature of this 
county. 

Bucklaw or rather Frank Hayston , 
lord of Bucklaw, a woolthy nobleman, 
who marries Lucia di Lammormoor (L itry 
Asltton), who had pledged her troth to 
Edgar, master of Ravenswood. On the 
wedding-night Lucy murders him, goes 
mad, and dies. — Donizettis opera of 
“ Lucia di LammermoorSir Walter 
Scott’s “ Bride of Lammermoor. ’ ’ 

Buckle. I can’t buckle to. , I cannot 
give my mind to work. The allusion is 
to buckling on one's armour or belt. 


He cannot bnckl® hi® distempered muse 
Within the belt of rule. 

Ska^ptan." Macbeth," r. a 

Bucklersbury (London) was at one 
time the noted street for druggists and 
herbalists; hence Falstaff says— 



BUDGE. 
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Buokmaster*8 Light Infantry. 
The 3rd West Jndia Regiment was so 
called from Buokmaster, the tailor, who 
used to issue “ Light Infantry uniforms ” 
to tho officers of the corps without any 
authority from the Commander-in-Chief. 

Buckra. Superior, excellent. Thais 
buckra. A buckra coat is a smart eoat; 
a buckra man, a man of consequence. 
This word among the West Indians does 
the service of burra among the Anglo- 
Indians: as burra salb (great master, 
i.e., white man), burra khana (a magni¬ 
ficent spread or dinner). 

Buckshish or Baksheesh. A gratuity, 
pour boire. A term common to India, 
'Persia, and indeed all the East. 

Buckwheat. A corruption of hoc. 
German, buche, beeah-wheat; it is so 
called because it is triangular, like beech- 
mast. The botanical name is Fagu~ 
pyrum (beech-wheat). 

Buddha meanB tho Wise one. From 
the Indian word Intdh. (to know). The 
title was given to prince Siddhar'tha, 
generally called Saky'a-muni, the founder 
of Buddhism. 

Buddhist. One whose system of 
religion is Buddhism. 

Buddhism. A system of religion 
established in India in the third century. 
The general outline of the system is that 
the world is a transient reflex of deity; 
that the soul is a “ vital spark ” of deity; 
and that after death it will be bound to 
matter agaitf till its “ wearer ” has, by 
divine contemplation, so purged and 
purified it that it is fit to&be absorbed 
into the divine essence. 

Bude or Gurney Light. 'Hie 
latter is the name of the inventor, and 
the former the place of his abodo. Golds¬ 
worthy Gurney, of Bude, Cornwall. 

Budge is lambskin with tbe wool 
dressed outwards, worn on the edge of 
capes, bachelors’ hoods, and so on. 
Budge Row, Cannon Street, is so called 
because it was chiefly occupied by budge- 
makers. 

O fooliehneee of men t that lend their earn 
Vo thoee bmUte-dootofi of the stole f tat 

Milton," Cornua" * 

The verb Jo budge is the French 
longer, to stir. 
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BUDGE. 


BULGRUDDERY. 


Budge Bachelors. A company of 
men clothed in long gowns lined with 
budge or lambs’ wool, who used to accom¬ 
pany the Lord Ma^or of Loncton at his 
inauguration. 

Budget. The statement which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer lays before 
the House of' Commons every session, 
rospeoting the national income and expen¬ 
diture, taxes and salaries. The word is 
the old French bovgette (a bag), and the 
present use arose from tho custom of 
bringing to the House tbo papers per¬ 
taining to these matters in a leather bag, 
and laying them on tho table. Hence, 
to open the budget or bag, i.e., to take the 
papers from the bag and submit them to 
the House. “Budget of News,” &c. 

Cry Budget. A watchword or shib¬ 
boleth. Thus Blender says to Shallow 

We have a nay-word how to know one another. 
1 oume to her in white and cry mum; abe criee 
bwigtt : and fay that wo know one another. 

Shakespeare, “Merry Wives 0 / Windsor,” v. S. 

Buff. To stand buff. Stripped to tho 
skin like boxers. The skin is called buff 
by a kind of play on the words buff- 
leather and buff ' a military uniform. 
They say m Yorkshire, “ stand in buff.” 

And for the good old oauee etood buff 
’Gainst many a bitter kiok and cuff. 

Hudibrae. 

Buffer of a railway carriage is a spring 
to rebuff or resist with a rebound the 
carnages that bear against it. 

A regular buffer is a jovial companion ; 
a buffet man, a buffetier. Our expression 
“ cupboard love,’* which indicates regard 
founded on the love of eating, is of a 
similar type. 

Buffbon means one who puffs out his 
cheeks, and makes a ridiculous explosion 
by causing them suddenly to oollapse. 
This being a standing trick with clowns, 
caused the name to be applied to low 
jesters. Buffa (middle-age Latin), “a 
slap on the face,” our buffet. The Italian 
buffare is ,f to puff out the cheeks for tho 
purpose of making an explosion;" our 
PHT- 

Buffoons. Names synonymous with 

JBvffoon: — 

BobdcM. A down in a small theatre in 
the Boulevait da Temple, Paris. (1815- 
1825.) 

(JtUimafre. A contemporary and rival of 
the former. 4 


Tabarin. ) (Of the seventeenth 

Bruscambille. ) century.) 

Grimaldi. (1779-1857.) 

Buffo. The 8rd Regiment of Foot In 
the British army, once called the Holland 
regiment: so railed because their coats 
were lined and faced with buff; they had 
buff waistcoats, buff breeched, and buff 
stockings. They are sometimes called 
The Old Buffs. 

The 31st, raised in 1(702, wore buff 
waistcoats, brooches, and-stockings, and 
were once called The Young Buffs. 

Buff is a contraction of huffU or buffalo; 
and buff skin is the skin of the buffalo 
prepared. The colour so called resembles 

the buffalo skin in hue. 

» 

Bug. Bnug as a bug in a rug. A rug 
is a shaggy dog. ^German, ranch,, shaggy; 
Swedish, rugg ; Danish, ray, rough; our 

rugged.) 

Bugbear. A scarecrow. Bug is the 
Welsh buy, a hobgoblin, called in R&lSBia 
baht. Perhaps bear is the Welsh barog, 
spiteful. Sponsor says, “A ghastly bug 
doth greatly them affear” (Bk. ii. cant. 8); 
and “Huinlot" has “bugs and goblins” 
(v. 2). . 

’Warwick ww a bug that feared aa alL 

Shakespeare, “3 Henry IV.” v. 3. 

To the world no bugbear te to great 

As want of figure and a small estate.—Pops. 

Buggaboo. A monster, ore, or 
goblin, iutroduced into the tales of the 
old Italian romancers. {See above .) 

Buggy. A light vehicle without a 
hood, drawu by one horse. A carriage 
for the bourgeois. 

Buhl-work. Cabinet-work, inlaid 
with brass; so called from Segr. Boule, 
the inventor, who settled in Paris during 
the reign of Louis XIV. 

Build. Mako, applied to dress. Not 
so bad a build, after all, not so badly 
made. A man of strong build is a man 
of robust make. The metaphor is evi¬ 
dent. A milliner is jestingly called a 
“ bonnet builder.” 

Builder's Squire. Emblematic of 
St. Thomas, patron of architects. 

Bulbul. The nightingale. A Persian 
word, familiarised by Tom Moore, 

Bulgruddery (Dennis and Mrs )- 
In “ John Bull,” by G. Col man. 


BULL. 


BULLY-ROOK. 
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Bull One of the twelve signs of the 
Zodiac (April 20 to May 21). The time 
for ploughing, which in Egypt was per¬ 
formed by oxen or bulls. 

At last from Artaa mils the bounteous ami. 

And the bright Ball receives him. 

Thornton, '• Spring. 1 " 

Bull. A blunder, or inadvertent con¬ 
tradiction of terms, for which the Irish 
are proverbial. The British Apollo, 
1740, says the *term in derived from one 
Obadiah BuU^Un Irish lawyer of Lond6n, 
in the reign of’ Henry Vll., whoso blun¬ 
dering in this way was notorious. 

Butlio a five-shilling piece. *• Half a 
bull" iB half-a-crown.” From bulla (a 
groa - leaden seal). Hood, in one of his 
comic sketches, speaks of u crier who, 
being apprehended, “ swallowed three 
hogs (shillings) and a bull. ’ 

The pope’s bull. So called from the holla 
or capsule of tbo seal appended to the 
document. Subsequently the seal was 
called the holla, and then the document 
itself. 


The edict of the emperor Charles TV. 
had a golden bulla, and was therefore 
called the golden bull. (Bee (Joldjsn 
Boll.) 

Bull. A public-house sign, the cogni¬ 
sance of the house of Clare. The bull 
and the boar were signs used by tbo par¬ 
tisans of Clare, and Richard duke of 
Gloucester (Richard III.). 

To bull is to raiso tho price of stocks 
when operating for a sale. {Bee BuaIL ) 

John. Bull. An Englishman. Applied 
to a native of England' in Arbuthnot’s 
ludicrous “History of Europe." This 
history is sometimes erroneously ascribed 




are called Levris Baboon , and the Dutch 
Nicholas Frog. 

.235 ■Jri- 


Bull and G&te. . 

Bull and Mouth, j ^ ubIl o-ho.u8e 
signs. A corruption of Boulogne Gate 
or Mouth, Adopted out of compliment to 
Heury VIII., who took Boulogne in 3644. 

Butt-dogs, in University are 
the two myrmidons of the proctor, who 


attend his heels like dogs, and are ready 
to spring on any offending undergraduate 
like bull-dogs. The best bait to elude 
their fangs is to drop a half-crown. 

BulPs Eye. A smalf cloud sud¬ 
denly" appearing, seemingly in violent 
motion, and growing out of itself. It 
soon covers the entire vault of heaven, 
producing a tumult of wind and rain. 
(1 Kings xviii, 44.) 

Balts Eye. The centre of a target. 

Bull-necked. The Bull- necked 
Forger. Cagliostro, the huge impostor, 
wa* so called. (1743-1795.) 

Bulletin. French for a certificate. 
An official report of an officer to Ids 
superior, or of medical attendants re¬ 
specting the health of persons high in 
rank. So called because they were 
authenticated by an official bulla or seal. 
(Spanish, Metm, a warrant; Italian, 
bullrttino, a roll.) 

Bulling the Barrel is pouring 
water into a rum-cask, when it is nearly 
empty, to prevent its leaking. The 
water which gets impregnated with the 
spirit, and is very intoxicating, is called 
bull. 

Seamen talk of bulling the teapot (mak¬ 
ing a second brew), bulling the coffee, 
&c. (French, boullir, whence bomlloirc, 
a tea-kettle; bouillon, .tho decoction of 
meat, to which vegetables, salt, and 
pepper arc ad^ed.) 

Bullion properly means the mint 
wher ebolfa, little round coins, are made. 
Subsequently tho metal in the mint. As 
this metal was shamefully alloyed in 
France during the monarchy, uiint- 
mouey (billon) came to signify base 
metal. 

Bully. To overbear with words. A 
bully is a blustering menacer. (Saxon, 
bulgian, to bellow like a bull.) 

& is often used, without any mixture 
of reproof, as a term of endearment, as, 
“ 0 sweet bully Bottom. " Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” iv. 2., 

'Bully-rook. A blustering cheat. 
Like bully , it is sometimes used without 
any offensive meaning. Thus the Host, 
in “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” ad¬ 
dresses Sir Jobe Falstaff, Ford,"thepsge, 
&o., as butty-rook— “How now, my bully- 
rook if ’ equal to “ my line fellow.” 
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BUM-BAILIFF. 


BUNGAY. 


Bum-bailiff. A corruption of bund 
or bound, bailiff. A bailiff bound by 
sureties to tbe sheriff, who is responsible 
.for all his official acts.— Blackstone. 

Socmt me for«him at the corner of the orcherd. 
like a bum-bailiff.— -Shakespeare, “ Tiod/th Night," 
tii. 4. ; 

Bum-boat. A small boat to carry 
provisions to vessels lying off shore. 

Bumble. A beadle. So called from 
the officious, overbearing beadlo in 
Dickens's “ Oliver Twist.” 

Bumbledom. The dominion of an 
overbearing parish officer, the arrogance 
of parish authorities, the conceit of parish 
dignity. 

Bummarees. A class of middlemen 
or fish-jobbers in Billingsgate market, 
who get a living by bummareeiug, i.e., 
buying parcels of fish from the salesmen, 
and then retailing them. A corruption of 
bonne marie , good fresh fish, or the Beller 
thereof. According to the Dictionnaire 
de I'A cademie, marie means “ toute sorte 
de poisson de mer que n’est pas said.” 
Bonne marie , “ marde fraiclie.” 

Bumper. A full glass. Dr. Ash says 
a bumper is when the surface of the wine 
bump* up in the middle, so that'the centre 
lies higner than the brim. While the 
wine is concave, the full glass is only a 
brimmer. A piece of cork will float to 
the edge in a primmer, but in a bumper 
it will remain throned in the centre. 

The notion that the word is an bon pire, 
meaning “ the pope,” and refers to tho 
bumpers taken by tho monks to the toast, 
is wholly untenable, as the toast would 
be cm mint plre, and not an bon pire. 
“Pbre" is applied to any friar in priest’s 
orders, and "bon pfere” to the head of 
a monastery. 

Bumpkin. A loutish person. (Dutch, 
bocmten, a sprout, a fool.) This word 
very closely resembles the word “ chit.” 
{See Chitty.) 

Bumptious. Arrogant, botty, full of 
mighty airs and graces; apt to take 
offence at presumed slights. A corrup¬ 
tion of presumptuous, first into “ Bump¬ 
tious,” then to bumptious. 

Bun. The Good Friday hot ctobb 
bun, says Bryant, is derived from boun, 
tbe sacred cake offered at tbe Arkite 
temples every seventh day. Cecrops 
offered to .Jupiter Olympus a sacred 
cake called bout (accusative boun). This 


consecrated bread, if we believe what is 
tpld us, will never grow mouldy, will 
ward off witches, cure diarrhoea, protect 
the bouse from fire, and work many other 
wonders. 

Good Friday oomes tills month: tho old woman 
runs 

With one or two a penny " hot oral buns 
Wtiogd virtue 1», if you believe what’* Mid, 

They'll not grow mouldy like the common bread. 

Poor Robin, "Almanack," 173S. 

Buncle, John. "A prodigious hand 
at matrimony, divinity, a’song, and a 
peck,” He marries seven wives, loses all 
in the flower of their age, is inconsolable 
for two or throe days, then resign* bim- 
self to the decrees of Providence, and 
marries again .Life and Opinions of 
John Btmde, Esq., by Thomas Amory. 

John Is a hind of mnoaent Henry VIII. of private 
life.— Leigh Runt. 

Bunch of Fives. A slang term for 
tho hand or fist. 

Bundle. Bundle of. Get away. To 
bundle a person off, is to send him away 
unceremoniously. Similar to pack off. 
The allusion is oovious. 


Bundle of Sticks. jEsop, in one of 
his fables, shows that sticks one by one 
may bo readily brokon ; not so when 
several are bound together in a bundle. 
The lesson taught is, that “ Union gives 
strength.” 

They now lay to heart the lemon of the bundle of 
•tloka —The Time*. 

Bundschuh (highlows'). An insur¬ 
rection of tho peasants of Germany in 
the sixteenth century. So called from 
the highlows or clouted Bhoon of the in¬ 
surgents. 


Bung. A cant term for a toper. 
“Away . . . yon filthy bung,” says 
Doll to Pistol.—“2 Hen. IV. f “ ii. 4. 

Brother bung. A cant term for a pub- 
lican. 

Bung up. Close up, as a bung closes a 
cask. 


Bungay. Qo to Bungay with you /— 
i.e., get away and don’t bother mo, or 
don’t talk such stuff. Bungay, in Suffolk, 
used to be famous for the manufacture of 
leather breeches, once very fashionable. 
Persons who required new ones, or to 
have their old ones new-seated, went to 
Bungay for that purpose. Henoe rose the 
cant saymg, Go to Bungay, and get 
your breeches mended,” shortened into 
“Go to Bungay with you 1 ” 


BUNGALOW. 


*■ bubke. 
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Bung'alow (Indian). A-house of a 
single floor. A dtik-bungalow (thatched 
bungalow) is a caravansary or house 
built by the government for the use of 
travellers. 

Bunkum. Claptrap. A representa¬ 
tive at Washington being asked why he 
made such a flowery and angry speech, so 
wholly uncalled for, made answer, “I 
was not speaking to the house, but to 
Buncombe,” which ho reprosentod (North 
Carolina). N.B.— Bunk moans “chaff 
Danish, bynke (meal-tub); Swedish, lunch 
(milk-paii). 

* Bunsby, Jack. Captain Cuttle’s 
friend; a Sir Oracle of his neighbours; 
profoundly mysterious, and keeping bis 
eye always tired upon invisible dream¬ 
land somewhere beyond the limits of 
infinite space. — Dickens, “ Donkey and 
Ban." 

Burbou. A knight assail i d by a 
rabble rout, who batter bis shield to 
pieces, and compel him to cast it asido. 
Talus renders him assistance, and’isiu- 
formed by tho rescued knight that Four- 
de'lis, his own true love, had been en¬ 
ticed away from him by Grantorto. When 
the rabble is dispersed, and Fourdelis 
recovered, Burbou places her on his 
steed, and rides off as fast as possible. 
Burbon is Henri IV. of France; Fourde'- 
li-i, tho kingdom of France; the rabble 
rout, the Roman Catholic party that tried 
to set him aside; the shiold he is com¬ 
pelled to abandon is Protestantism ; his 
carrying off Fourde'lis is his obtaining 
the kingdom by a coup after his renuncia¬ 
tion of the Protestant cause.— Spenser, 
“ Faery Queen," v. 11. 

Burchell, Mr. A baronet who passes 
himself off as a poor man, his real name 
and titlo being Sir William Thornhill. 
His favourite cant word is “ Fudge.”— 
Goldsmith, “ Vicar of Wakefield." 

Burd, Helen. The Scotch female 
impersonation of the French preux or 
pi'ud’homme, with this difference, that 
she is discreet, rather than brave and 
wise. 

Burden of a Bong. The words re¬ 
peated in each verse, the chorus or re¬ 
frain. It is the French bourcbm, the big 
drone of a bagpipe, or double-diapason 
of an organ* used in fo^te parts and 
choruses. 

Burden, of Itaiah. The “measure" of 


a prophecy announcing a calamity, or a 
denunciation of hardships 'on those 
against whom the burden is uttered— 
Isa. xiii. 1, Ac. 

Burdon’s Hotel. Whitfecross Street 
Prison. So callcftl from*Mr. Burdon, its 
governor. {Slang.) 

Bure (2 syl.). The first woman, and 
sister of Borr, father of Odin. (Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology .) 

Bureaue'racy. A system of govern¬ 
ment in which the business is carried on 
in bureaux or departments. The French 
bureau means not only the office of a 
public functionary, but also the whole 
staff of officers attached to the depart¬ 
ment. As a word of reproach, bureau¬ 
cracy has nearly the same meaning as 
Dickens’s word, red-tapism (q.v.). 

Burglar is the Freneh-Latin burgi- 
larron (robber of a burg, castle, or house). 

Burgun'dian. A Burgundian blow, 
i.e., decapitation. The due de Biron, 
who was put to death for treason by 
Henri IV., was told in his youth, by a 
fortuuo-teller, “ to bewaro of a Burgun¬ 
dian blow.” When going to execution, 
he asked who was to be hiB executioner, 
and was told he was a man from Bur¬ 
gundy. 

Burial of an Asa.. No burial at all. 

Ha iliull be burled with the burial of an km, driwn 
end out forth beyond the gaUwof Jeriuslem.— J*r. 
xxu. 1 st 

Bu'ridan’s Ass. A man of inde¬ 
cision; like one “on double business 
bound, who stands in pause where he 
should first begin, and both neglects.” 
Bu'ridan, the Greek sophist, said, “ If a 
hungry osb were placed exactly between 
two hay-stacks in every respect equal, 
it would starve to death, because there 
would be no motive why it should go to 
one rather than to the other." 

Burke. To murder by placing some¬ 
thing over the mouth of the person at¬ 
tacked to prevent his giving alarm. So 
called from Burke, of Edinburgh, who, 
in 1832, used to clap a pitch plaister over 
his victims and murder them, for the sole 
purpose of selling the dead bodies to sur¬ 
geons for dissection. 

Barkers. Body-snatchers : those who 
kill by burking. 

To bwrk a question ; to strangle it in its 
birth. The publiQaiim was burked; sap- 
pressed before it was circulated. 
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BURL. 


BUSIRIS. 


Burl, Burler. In Cumberland a 
barter is the master of the revels at a 
Bidden wedding, who is to see that the 
guests are well furnished with drink. To 
burl is to oarouse or pbur out liquor. 
(Anglo-Saxon, byrlian.) 

Mr H. called for a quart of beer ... He told 
me to burl out the beer, as he was in a hurry, and 1 
burled out aglau, and save It to him. 

The Times ," law Reports .” 

Burlaw or Burlaw. A sort of Lynoh- 
law in the rural districts of Scotland. 
The inhab tants of a district used to 
make certain laws for their own obser¬ 
vance, and appoint one of their neigh¬ 
bours, called the Burlaw mm, to carry 
out the pains and penalties. The word 
is compounded of the Dutch banr, a 
boor or rustic. 

Burlesque. Father of burlesque 
poetry. Hippo'nax of Ephesus. (Sixth 
century B.c.) 

Bur loud. A giant whose logs Sir 
Try'amour cut otf. — Romance, of Sir 
Tryamour. 

Burst.* To inform against an accom¬ 
plice. Slang variety of “split” (turn 
king's evidence, impeach). The person 
who does this splits or bursts the whole 
concern. 

Bury the Hatchet. Let by gones 
be by-gones. The “Great Spirit” com¬ 
manded the Nbrth American Indians, 
when they smoked the cal'umet or peace- 
pipe, to bury their hatchets, scalping- 
knives, and war-clubs in the ground, 
that all thought of hostility might be 

buried out of sight. 

• 

It is much to be regretted that the Amerioun 
government, having hi right the arrest w ar to a 
conclusion, did not burstthe hatchet altogether.— 
The Tones. * 

B'tried was the bloody hatchet; 

Buried was the dreadful ear-club; 

Buried were ell warlike weapons, 

, And the war-cry was 'oreot'en; 

Then was peace among the nations. 

Longfellow, "Hiawatha," aiii. 

Bus. A contraction of Omnibus. 

Bush. One beats the bush , but another 
has the hare , i.e., one does the work, but 
another reaps the profit. The Latins 
said, Sic vos non vobis. The allusion ;s 
to beating the bush to sjjprt game. (See 
Beatino.) 

Good wine imds no bu»h. A good ar¬ 
ticle will make itself known without being 
$uffed. The booths in fairs used to be 


dressed with ivy, to indicate that wine 
was sold there, ivy being sacred to Bao- 
chus. An ivy-bush half « century sgo 
was the common sign of taverns, and 
especially of private houses where beer 
or wine could be obtained by travellers. 
In France, a peasant who hells his vine¬ 
yard has to put a green bush over his 
door. 

The proverb is Latin, and shows that 
the Romans introduced the custom into 
Europe. “ Vino vendib'ili hed'ora non 
opus est ” ( Columella). It was also com¬ 
mon to France. “ An vin qui se vend 
bien, il no faut point de lierre.” 

Bushrangers. Australian, or, more 
strictly speaking, New South Wales 
highwaymen, who range the bushes, lying 
in wait for travellers, whom they strip of 
all they have about them. Gold finders 
are the great objects of their attack. 


Business, Busy. Saxon, bysgian, the 
verb, bysig (busy); Dutch, beiigen; Ger¬ 
man, besorguits (care, management); sorgh 
(care); Saxon, seogan (to sec). From the 
Gorman surgen we get the French soigner 
(to look after something), soigne, and 
be-sogne (business, or that which is our 
care and concern), with be soin (some¬ 
thing looked after but not found, hence 
“ want"); the Italian besognio (a beggar). 


Business To-morrow. When the 
Spartans seized upon Thebes, they placed 
Arc'hias over the garrison. Pelop'idas, 
with eleven othors, banded together to 
put Archias to the sword. A letter con¬ 
taining full details of the plot was given 
to the Spartan polenaarch at the banquet 
table; nut Archias thrust the letter 
under his cushion, saying, “Business to¬ 
morrow. ’ But, long ore that suu arose 
he was numbered with the. doad. 

Bu'sirane (3 syl.). An enchanter 
bound by Brit'omart.— Spenser, “ FaSru 
Queen," bk. iii. 3 

Busi'ris. A king of Egypt, who 
used to immolate to the gods all strangers 
fifeo sot foot on his shores. Hercules was 
seized by him, and would have-fallen a 
victim; but he hroke his chain, and slew 
the inhospitable king. 

Busi'ris, according to Milton, is the 
rharaoh who was drowned in the Red Sea. 


j I, « coas 5« whose waves o'erthrew 
Buslria and his Memphian ehlvalry. 

“ Paradise Lott,"Lk. L 


BUSKIN. 


BY. 
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Buskin. Tragedy. The Greek tra¬ 
gic actors used to wear a sandal some 
two or throe inches thick, to elevate 
their stature. To this sole was attached a 
very elegant buBkin, and the whole was 
called cotkur'nus. (See Sock ) 

Or what (though r*rr> of tutor age 
Ennobled bath the bunkined ntage. 

Milton, “ II Penseroto." 

BUSS. To kiss. (Welsh, hue, the 
human lip; Gaelic, bus, the mouth; 
French, haher, a kiss.) 

Yon tower*, who»e wanton tops do host the c'oudf. 
Must kina tliefr own feet.. 

4 Shakespeare, “ Troilvs and Onssida, It. S. 

Busterich. A German god. His 
idol may still he seen at Sondersbusa, 
the castle of Schwarteemburg. 

Butcher. The Ditcher. Achmed 
Pasha was oallod djezzar (the hutchor), 
and 1 b said to have whipped off the heads 
of his seven wives all at once. He is 
famous for his defence of Acre against 
Napoleon I. 

The Butcher. John, ninth lord Clifford, 
also called The, Black, died 14fil. 

* The Bloody /hitcher. The duke of Cum¬ 
berland, second son of George II. Bo 
called from his barbarities in suppressing 
the rebellion of the young Protender. 

The Royalist Butcher. Blaise do Mont- 
luc, distinguished for his cruelties to the 
Protestants in tho reign of Charles IX. 
of France. (35t>2-15752.> 

Butter. Soft soap, soft sold or (pron. 
saw-dec), “wiping down” with wiunipg 
words. Punch expressively calls it “ the 
.milk of human kindness churned into 
butter.” Soft words butter no parsnips. 
Saying “ ‘ Be thou fed,’ will not feed A 
hungry man.” Mere words will not find 
salt to our porridge, or butter to our pdr- 
suips. , 

Buttercup?. So called because they 
were once supposed to increase the butter 
of milk. No doubt those cows give the 
best.milk that pasture in fields where 
butteroups abound, not because these 
flowers produce butter, for cows never 
eat them, but because thoy grow only 
on sound, dry, old pastures, which afford 
the best food. 

Butter-fingered. Said of a person 
who lets things fall out of his hand. His 
ftngorsare slippery, and things slip from 
them da if they were greased with butter. 


Button. A decoy in an auotion- 
room. So called because he buttons or 
ties the unwary to bargains offered for 
sale. The button fastens or fixes what 
else would slip away. 

The button of the rap. The tip-top. Thus, 
in “ Hamlet,” Guildenstern Rays, “On 
fortune’s cap we are not the very button ” 
(Act ii., sc. 2), i.f., the most highly 
favoured. The button on the cap was a 
mark of honour. Thus, in China to the 
present hour tho first grade of literary 
honour is the privilege of adding a gold 
button to tho cap, a custom adopted in 
several collegiate schools of England. 
This gives the expression quoted a 
further force. Also, the several grades of 
mandarins are distinguished bya different 
coloured button on the top of their cap. 

He, has not all his buttons (Provincial), 
for he is half-silly. 

Buttons. A page whose jacket in 
front is remarkable for a row of small 
round buttons, as close as they can be 
inserted, from chin to waist. 

’ Tis %n his buttons. He is destined to 
obtain tho prize ; he is the accepted 
lover. It is still common to hear boys 
count their buttons, to know what trade 
they are to follow, whether they are to 
do a thing or not, and whether some 
favourite favours them. (See Bachelor.) 

*Tto in hta buttons: he will '■atry *t. 

Shakupeare, "Marry wives Df Window," lii 1 


Butzen. An Indian god. 

Buzfua, Serjeant. A driving, chaff¬ 
ing, masculine bar orator, who twists 
“ Chops and Tomato Sauce” into a de¬ 
claration of love.— Dickens, 4 ‘ Pickwick 
Papers." 

Buzz. Empty the bottle. A corrup¬ 
tion of bouse (to drink). 

In bouaina a bout *twu hi* sift to excel. 

And of all jolly toper* he bore off the bell. 


Buzzard, The, is meant for I)r. Bur¬ 
net, whose figure was lusty. 

The noble Bunard ever planned me best. 

Dtyden , 44 Hml and Panthar pt ill. 

Buzzard, called Hawk by courtesy. It is 
a euphemism—a brevet rank —a com¬ 
plimentary title. 

1)1 small renown, tb trne; for. not to lie, , 

We oall [your bunard] 44 hawk bv courtesy. 

Dtydtn ■ Mind and Pantkw? ill. 


By. Meaning against. “ I know 
nothing by myself, yet am I not thereby 
justified.” (I Cor. Iv. 4.) 
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BY-AND-BY. 


CABAL. 


By-and-by now means a little time 
hence, but wnen the Bible was trans¬ 
lated it meant instantly. “When perse¬ 
cution ariseth . . . by-and-by he is 
offended” (Matt. xiii. 21); rendered in 
Mark iv. 17 by the word “ immediately.” 
Our presently means in a little time hence, 
but in French (prlsentement) means now, 
directly. Thus, in France, we see These 
apartments to be let presently, meaning 
now —a phrase which would in English 
signify by-and-by. 

By-laws. Local laws. From by, a 
borough. Properly, laws by a town 
council, and hearing only on tho borough 
or company over which it has jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

By-the-by. En passant, laterally con¬ 
nected with the main subject. “By¬ 
play” is side or secondary playBy¬ 
lanes and streets ” are those which branch 
out of the main thoroughfare. The first 
“ hy” means passing from one to anot/ur, 
os in the phrase “ Day by day.” Thus, 
“B^-the-by” iB passiDg from the main 
subject to a by or secondary one. 

By the way is an incidental remark 
thrown in, and tending the same way as 
the discourse itself. 

Byron. ' The Polish Byron. Adam 
Mickiowicz. (1798-1855.) , 

The Russian Byron. Alexander Ser- 
geivitch Pusohkin. (1799-1837.) 

Byzantine Art. That symbolical 
system which waR developed by the early 
Greek or Byzantine artists out of the 
Christian symbolism. Its chief features 
are the circle, dome, and round arch; and 
its chief symbols tho lily, cross, veBioa, 
and nimbus. Sti, Sophia, at Constan¬ 
tinople, and St. Mirk, at Venice, are ex¬ 
cellent examples. 

Byzantine Historians. Certain 
Greek historians who lived under tho 
Eastern empire between the sixth and 
fifteenth centuries. They may be divided 
into three groups‘.—(1) Those whose 
works form a continuous history of the 
Byzantine empire, from the fourth cen¬ 
tury to the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Turks; (2) general chroniclers 
who wrote, histories of the world fi-pm 
the oldest period; and (3) writers on 
Roman antiquities, statistics, and cus¬ 
toms. 

Byzantines. Coins of the Byzan¬ 
tine empire, generally called Besants. 


C 

C. This lettor is the outline of the 
hollow of the hand, and is called in He¬ 
brew caph (the hollow of the hand). 

C. The French c, when it is to be 
sounded like s, has a mark under it ($); 
this mark is called a cedilla. 

Qa Ira (it will go). Called empha¬ 
tically Le Carillon National of the French 
Revolution (1790). It went to the tune 
of the Carillon National, which Marie 
Antoinette was for ever Btrumming on 
her harpsichord. 

“ Ca fra” was the rallying cry bor¬ 
rowed by the Federalists from Dr. Frank¬ 
lin of America, who used to say, in 
reference to the American revolution. 
Ah! ah! fa mi, fa ira! (’twill be sure to 
do). The refrain of the carillon is— 

Ha! ha! Tt will speed, it will spend, it will speed! 
ltoMistanou is vain, we are sure to succeed. 

Caa'ba (3 syl.). The shrine of Mecca, 
said by the Arabs to be built on the 
exact spot of the tabernacle let down 
from heaven at the prayer of repentant 
Adain. Adam had been a wanderer for 
200 years, and here received pardon. 
The shrine was built, according to Arab 
tradition, hy lshmael, assisted by his 
father Ahrahum, who inserted in the 
walls a black stone “presented to him by 
the angel Gabriel.” 

Cab. A contraction of cabriolet (a 
little -cuperer), a small carriage that seam- 
pors along liko a kid. As cabri means, 
in French, a “ kid," a hackney coach is 
wittily called a cabri au lait (a kid cooked 
in milk), and a private brougham a cabri 
d la crthne (A kid cooked in cream). 

Cabal'. A junto oc council of in¬ 
triguers. One of the ministries of 
Charles II. was called a oabal (1670), 
because the initial letters of its members 
formed this acrostic: Clifford, Ashley, 
Buckingham, Arlington, and Ijauder- 
dale. This accident may have popularised 
the word, but, without doubt, we bor¬ 
rowed it from the French cabale, “ an in¬ 
triguing faction,” and Hebrew cab'ala, 
“secret knowledge.” A junto is merely 
an assembly; Spanish, junta (a council). 
(See Notabjoa?) 

In dark cabals and mighty juntos mot, 

Thom s on, 


CABALISTIC. 


CAD. 
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Cabalistic. Mystic, word-juggling. 
.(See Cabbalist.) 

Caballero. A Spanish dance, grave 
and stately ;*so oalled from the baflad- 
musio to which it was danced. The 
ballad-begins— 

Bate noehe to mataron al oabaltoro. 

Cabbage. Ta filch. The word is 
©specially applied to the pieoes of cloth 
kept* back by tailors who “ make up 
gentlemen's own materials.” As the 
smoothing-iron ie y called a goose (q.v .), 
much wit is often Squandered in bandy¬ 
ing about the words, oocmms and cabbage. 
(Dutch, kabakem; Swedish, grabba; 
Danish, griber, our grab\ 

Cabbage is also a oemmon schoolboy 
term for a literary crib, or other petty 
theft. 

Tour tailor, Instead of shreds, cabbages whole 
yards of cloth.— jMmthnat'f “John ButL" 

Cabbala. The oral law of the Jews 
delivered down from father to son tty 
word of mouth. Some of the rabbins 
say that the angel Razief instructed Adam 
in it, the angel Japhiel instructed Shorn, 
and the angel Zedekiel instructed Abra¬ 
ham ; but the more usual belief is that 
God instructed Moses, and Moses his 
brother Aaron, and so on from agfe to 
age. 

Cabbalist. A Jewish doctor who 
professed the study of the Cab'ala, a 
mysterious science said to have been ( 
delivered to the Jcwb by revelation, 
and transmitted by oral tradition. This 
science consisted mainly in understand¬ 
ing the combination of oertain letters, 
words, and numbers, said to be significant. 

Cabinet Ministers. * The chief 
officers of state in whom the adminis¬ 
trative government is vested. It con¬ 
tains the first KJra of the treasury ( the 
premier), the lord high chancellor, lord 
president < f the council, lord privy seal, 
chancellor of the exchequer, five secre¬ 
taries of state, the first lord of the 
admiralty, ’president of the hoard of 
trade, postmaster-general, chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaster, generally the 
president of the poor-law "board, and the 
first commissioner of publio works. The 
five secretaries of state are those of the 
home department, foreign affairs, colo¬ 
nies, war, and India, These ministers 
are.privileged to consult the sovereign in 

the private cabinet of the palace. 

* 


Of&lnet Pictures. Small pictures 
suited for a cabinet or very smalt room., 

CabiYL Mystic divinities worshipped 
in ancient Egypt, Phoenicia, < Asia Minor, 
and Greece. They were inferior to tbo 
supreme gods. (Phoenician, kabir, power- 

Cable’s Length. 120 fathoms. 

Caeheoope BelL A bell rang at 
funerals, when the pall was thrown over 
the coffin. (French, cache carpi, cover 
over the body.) 

Cfl'chet. Lettree de* cachet (letters 
sealed). Under the old French regime, 
carte-blanche warrants, sealed with the 
lung’s seal, might be obtained for a con¬ 
sideration, and the person who field them* 
might fill in any name. Sometimes the 
warrant was to set a prisoner at large, 
but it was more frequently for detention 
ia the Bastille. During the adminis¬ 
tration of cardinal Fleury, 80,000 of these 
cachets were issued, the larger number 
being against the Jan'senists. In the 
reigns of Louis XV., XVI., fifty-nine 
wore obtained against the one family of 
Minabeau. This scandal was abolished 
Jan. 15, 1790. 

C&fc'odn'mon. An evil spirit 
(Greek, total daiman.) 

Hi* th(*s to hell for and toava the world. 

Them flaaodwman. 

8hakmp*nr* t "Bichard III.,” I. a 

CaooS'thtis (Greek). A “bad habit,” 
as cacoethie tcribendi (a mania for author- 
ship). 

Cac'ouac'. An unbeliever. 

CaO'ouao'qurie. Infidelity. Words 
used by Voltaire, Idj fa probably coined 
from the name of soaffirlndian tribe. 

Ca'cus. A famous robber, repre¬ 
sented as threo-headed, and vomiting 
fiames. He lived in Italy* and was 
strangled by Hercules. Sancbo Panza 
says of the lord Rinaldo and his friends. 

“ They are greater thieves than Caous. 

—Don Quixote. * 

God. A non-member of the uni¬ 
versity. (Latin, cada’vcr, a dead body.) 
Men in university slang are sorted under 
two groups—those who are members of 
the university, and those who are not. 
As .the former ore oalled men, the others 
must be no men; but as they ,fee#r 
human form, th*y are human 
(ctufi), though not hnman beings (ism). 

J 
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Cad, An omnibus conductor. Either 
another application of the preceding 
word, by grouping members of the road 
craft into whips and non-whips; or a 
contraction of cadger (a packman). The 
etymology of cad, a cadendo, is only a pun. 
N.B.—The Scotch cadie orcaudie (a little 
servant or errand-boy), without the 
diminutive, becomes cawd, which offers 
a plausible suggestion, 

Caddice or Caddis. Worsted galloon; 
so called because it resembles the caddis- 


worm. 

Be hath rihinds of all the oolonra i* the rainbow; 
. , . esadilM*, onmhric*. lawn*. 

Skjk&peart, “ Winter's Tale," It. 3 . 


Caddixe-gaiier. A servant, a man of 
mean rank. When garters were worn in 
sight, the gentry used very expensive 
ones, but the baser sort wore worsted 
galloon ones. Prince Henry calls Poins 
a “caddice-garter.”—“1 Henry 71'.,” 
ii. 4. 


Do«t heir, 

Mr honest caddis-carter P 

tflapthome, "WU mi a Constable.” 1839. 


Cade. Jacir Cade Legislation. Pres¬ 
sure from without. The allusion is to 
the insurrection of Jack Cade, an Irish¬ 
man, who headed about 20,000 armed 
men, chiefly of Kent, “to procure redress 
of grievances” (1450). When Bright, 
in 1866, advised the favourers of reform 
to march in a body to the House to en¬ 
force their wishes, the pressure from 
without was justly stigmatised as “ Jack 
Cade Legislation.” 

Ton that love the common!, follow me; 

’ N ow ihow yonnclves men; 'Ur ■ or liberty. 

We will not leave one lord, one gentleman: 

Space none but luohgg go in clow ed ahoon. 

-S .Henry 

Cadet. Younger branches of noble 
families are bo called, because their ar¬ 
morial shields are marked with a differ¬ 
ence called a cadency. 

Cadet ip a student at the Royal Military 
Academy at Woolwich, the Royal Military 
College atjSandlmrst, or in one of her Ma¬ 
jesty's training ships, the Excellent and 
the Britannia. From these places they are 
sent (after passing certain examinations) 
into the army as ensigns or second lieu¬ 
tenants, and into the navy ns midship¬ 
men. (French, cadette, junior member 
of a family.) 

Cadesfeia ( [Battle of) gave the Arabs 
the monarchy of Persia. (A.D. 636.) 


Cadger. One who come* butter, 
eggs', and poultry to market; a packman, 
or nuoks'er. From cadge (to carry). 
Hence the frame on which hawks were 
carried was called “ a cadge.” 

Ca'di, among the Turks, is an in¬ 
ferior judge. “ Cadi Lesker ’ is a supe¬ 
rior cadi. The Spanish Aloaydeis the 1 
Moorish al cadi . (Arabic, a judge.) 

Cadmus having slain the dragon 
which guarded the fountain of Dirofe’, in 
Bocotia, sowed the teeth of the monster, 
when a number of armed men sprang up 
and surrounded Cadmus with intent to 
kill him. By the counsel of Minerva, he 
threw a preuioigp stone among the armed 
men, who, striving for it, killed one , 
another. The foundation of the fable is 
this : Cadmus having slain a famous free¬ 
booter that infested Bcsotia, bis bauditti 
set upon him to revenge their captain’s 
death; but Cadmus sent a bribe, for 
which they quarrelled and slew each 
other. 


Cadu'ceus (4 syl). A white Wfend 
carried by Roman officers when they 
went to treat of peace. The Egyptians 
adorned the rod with a male and female 
serpent twisted about it, and kissing each 
other. From this use of the rod, it be¬ 
came the symbol of eloquence and also 
of office. In mythology, a caducous 
with wings is placed in the hands of 
Mercury, the herald of the gods, and the 
poets feign that he could therewith give 
sleep to whomsoever he chose; where¬ 
fore Milton styles it “his opiate rod” 
in t( Paradise Lost,” xi. 133. 


So with his dread cadueeiu HermSa led 
From the dark regions oT the Imprisoned dead; 
Or drove In nlleut Hlionle the lingering train 
lo Night’i dull shore and Pluto’s dreary reign. 

Darwin, “ Luve * of the Plaids" 1W 291. 


Cadur'ci. The people of Aquita'nia. 
Cahora is the modem capital. 

Caedmon. Cowherd of Whitby, the 
greatest poet of the Anglo-Saxons. In 
his wonderful romance we find the bold 
prototype of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” 
The portions relating to the fall of the 
angels lire raoBt striking. The hero en¬ 
counters, defeats, and finally slays Grin- 
del, an evil being of supernatural powers. 


Ca'erle'on, on the Usk, in Wales. 
The habitual residence of king Arthur, 
where he lived in splendid state, sur¬ 
rounded by hundreds of knights, twelve 


OESAR. 


CALATEAVA. 
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of whom he selected as Knights of the 
Round Table. 

Osetor was iqade by Hadrian a title, 
conferred on the heir presumptive to the 
throne (a.d. 13d). Diocle'tian conferred 
the title on the two viceroys, calling the 
two emperors Augustus (sacred majesty). 
The emperor of Austria still assumes the 
title of kaiser (q.v.). ... 

Thou art an emperor, Cwar. keisar. and Pheesar. 

Shakespeare, "Merry Wives of Windsor i. a. 

No bending knee ahall call thee Ome’r now. 

Sh'iketpe ire. “3 Henry VI.," lit 1. 

Otesar, as a title, was pretty nearly 
equivalent to our prince of Wales add 
the french dauphin, m 
» Ctrsar won 320 triumphs. 

- Cursor's wife, must he above suspicion. 
The name of Porope'ia having been 
mixed up with an accusation against P. 
Clodius, Caesar divorced her; not be¬ 
cause he believed her guilty, but because 
the wife of Oiosar must not even be sus¬ 
pected of crimo. — Suetonius , “Jufhts 
Veesar,'’ 74. 

Ccesar. (/fee Aut CdSBAR, &c.) 

Julius Ccesar's sword. Croeea Mors 
(yellow death). 

Caasa'rian Operation. The ex¬ 
traction of a child from the womb l»y 
cutting. Julius Ctasnr is said to have 
been thus brought into the world. 

Caf^ Mount A fabulous mountain 
encircling the earth, as a hedge encloses 
a Reid. The earth, of course, was sup¬ 
posed to be a fiat plain. (Mahometan 
mythology.') 

Caftan (Persian). A Turkish vest. 

Oag Mag. Tough old geese; food 
which none can relish. (Gaelic and 
Welsh* cog magu.) 

Caglios'tf O. Conte de Cagliostro (or) 
Giuseppe fialaamo of Palermo, a char¬ 
latan who offered everlasting youth to 
all who would pay him for his secret. 
(1743-1795.) 

CagotS. A sort of gipsy race in 
Gas'cony and Beame, supposed to be 
descendants of theVisigoths, and Bhunned 
ns something loathsome. (See Oaqurux, 
OoliLTBEKTS.) 

pallors. Vsvriers de Cukors, In the 
thirteenth century there was a colony of 


Jewish money-lenders settled at Cabers, 
which was to Franoe what Lombard Street 
was to London. 

Cai'aphas. The country-house of 
Caiaphas, in which Judas concluded his . 
bargain to betray his Master, stood on 
“The Hill of Evil Counsel.” 

Cain-coloured Beard. Yellow. 
Tn the ancient tapestries Cain and Judas 
are represented with yellow beards. 

Ha hath bat a little wee- face, with a little yellow 
beard, a Cain-coloured beard.— Shakespeare,' 1 Merry 
Wive* of Windsor," L 4. 

Cain'ites (2 syl.). Disciples of Cain, 

; a pseudo-Gnostic sect of the second 
century. They renounced the New Testa- 
, ment, and received instead The Gospel of 
’ Judas , which justified the false disciple 
; and the crucifixion of Jesus. This sect 
maintained that heaven and earth were 
created by the evil principle, and that 
Cain with his descendants were the per- 
i secuted party. 

Caius, lh\ A French physician in 
Shakespeare’s “Merry Wives." 

The dipped XngUsh of Dr. Caine.—JCoenw’cp. 

| Cains College, Cambridge. Elevated by 
Dr. John Key (Cains), of Norwich, into a 
college, being previously only a baU called 
Gonville. (1557.) 

| Cake. A fool, a poor thing. In 
University slang a clever man is called a 
good man, and the opposite is a bad one 
or a cake. (Greek, kakos, bad.) 

| Cakes. Land of Cakes. Scotland, 
famous toe its oatmeal oakes. 

Cal'abash. A draking cup or water- 
j holder; so called from the calabash nut, 

' of which it is made. 

; Calamity. The beating down of 
standinr corn by wind or storm. The 
word is the Latin calami* (a stalk of corn). 
Hence Cicero -colls a storm Calamito'sa ‘ 
ternpes'tas (a corn-levelling tempest). 

Calandri'no. A character in one 
of Boccaccio's stories, whose “misfor¬ 
tunes have made all Europe merry -for 
four centuries."— iJeeameran. , 

Calatra'va, Red Cross Knights of. 
Instituted at Calatra'va* in Spain, by 
Sancho III. of Castile, la 1158; their 
badge is a red cross cut out in the form 
of lilies, on the le.'t breast of a white 
- mantle. 
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CALAYA. 


C’ALIDORE. 


Calay'a. The third paradise of the 
Hindus. 


Caloeol&'tfa. Little-shoe flowers; 
so called from their resemblance to fairy 
slippers. (Latin, cal’ceolua.) 

Calculate is from the Latin calculi 
(pebbles), used by the Homans for 
counters. In the ab'acus, the round 
balls wore called cal'culi, and it was l»y 
this instrument the Homan boys were 
taught to count and calculate. The 
Greeks voted by pebbles dropped into 
an urn, a method adopted both in ancient 
Egypt and Syria; counting these pebbles 
was “ calculating” the number of voters. 
(Set Abacus.) 

Calculators, The. Alfragnn, the 
Arabian astronomer. Died 820. 

Jedediah Buxton, of Elmeton, in 
Dsrbyshire. (1705-1775.) 

George Bidder and Zerah Colburn, who 
exhibited pnblicly, 

Cale. No man can make of ill males 
flood cale, i.e., good pottage of bad vic¬ 
tuals. Acutes (2 syl.) are provisions 
bought (French, achete); hence a buyer 
ef food is an neater or caterer. Cale is 
pottage. 


Caleb. The enchantress who carried 
off St. George in infancy. 


Caleb, in Dryden's satire of ‘'Absalom 
and Aehitophol,” is meant for lord Groy, 
one of the adherents of the duke of 
Monmouth. 


Caleb Quo'tem. A parish clerk or 
jaek-of-all-trades, in Oolman's play called 
"The Review." 1 3 


I resolved, like Cnle#1$uoten», to have a place 
at the review',—WtuAmcton Irving. 


Calecue'gera. A tribe of giants in 
Indian mythology. 


Caledo'nia. Scotland. A corruption 
of (Je/yddon, a Celtic word meaning "a 
dweller in woods and forests.” The word 
Celt is itself a contraction of the same 
word (Celyd), and means ■jihe same thing. 

Sees Caledonia In romantic view. 

Thomeon. 

p Catbdcnia, stern and wild, 

Meet mine ter a puvtio child.—Scott, 

. CalemboU|*g (French). A pun: a 
jest. From the Jester of Kohlenberg,” 
whose name was Wigand non Thebm; a 
character introduced in "Tyll Eulen- 
spiqgel,” a German tale. Eulenspiegel (a '• 


fool or jester) means Owl’s looking-glass, 
and may probably hare suggested the 
title of the famous periodical called^ the 
Oiof, the witty but satirical "looking- 
glass ” of the passing follies of the day. 
The jester of Oalembourg visited Paris 
in the reign of Louis XV., and soon be¬ 
came notod for his blunders and puns. 

Calendar. So called from calends 
(q.e.). 

The Three Calendars. Three royal 
princes, disguised as bogging dervishes, 
the subjoct of three tales in the " Arabian 
Nights” 

Cal'ends. The first of every month 
was so called tw the Romans. Varro 
says the term Originated in the prac¬ 
tice of calling together or assembling the 
people on tlie first day of the month, 
when the pontifex informed them of the 
time of t.he new moon, the day of the 
nows, with the festivals and sacred days 
to be observed. The custom continued 
till a.tt.c. 4ft), when the fasti or calendar 
was posted in public places. 

Caliban. New or unknown; as a 
Caliban style, a Caliban language. The 
allusion is to Shakespeare’s Caliban 
(“Tho Tempest”), in which character 
lord Falkland, &c., said that Shakespeare 
had not only invonted a new creation , but 
also a new language. 

Satan lwd nut the privilege, as Caliban, to use 
new phrases, and diction unknown.— Or. Bentity. 

Calibre. A mind of no calibre: of 
no capacity. A mind of great calibre: of 
large capacity. Calibre is the bore of a 
gun, and, figuratively, the bore or com¬ 
pass of our intelligence. 

Calibum. Same as Excalibar, king 
Arthur’s well-known sword. 

Onward Arthur paood, with hand 
On Ualihum's rcsisr.lnss brand. 

Scott, *• Bridal of Trim-main." 

CaTico. So called, from Calicut, in 
Malabar, once the ohief port and em¬ 
porium of Hindustan. 

CaTidore (3 syl.). Sir CaVidore is 
the type of courtesy, and hero Of tho 
fourth book of Spenser's “ Faery Queen.” 
He is described as the most courteous of 
all knights, and is entitled the "all- 
beloved.” The model of the poet, was 
Sir Philip Sidney. His adventure is 
against the Blatant Beast, whom he 
muzzles, chains, and drags to Fairy 
Land. 


CALIGORANT. 


CALL, 
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, 6 tr Gamin was the Oalidore of the Bonn A Table. 
—Southey. 

Calig'orant. An Egyptian giant 
and cannibal who used to entrap Btrangera 
with a hidden net. This net was made 
by Vulean to catch Mars and Venus; Mer¬ 
cury stole it for the purpose of catching 
Chloris, and left it in the temple of Ami'* 
bis; Calig'orant stole it thence. At length 
Astolpho blew his magic horn, and the 
giant ran affrighted into bis own net, 
which dragged him to the ground. 
Whereupon Astolpho made the giant bis 
captive, and dospoiled him of his net. 
This is an allegory. Caligorant was a 
great sophist and heretic m the days of 
Ariosto, who used to entangle people 
with his talk; but beijfg oouverted by 
Astolpho to the true faith, was, as it 
were, caught in his own net, and both his 
sophistry and heresy were taken from 
him.— Ariosto, “ Orlando Purioso." 

Oaligraph'ic Art. Writing vory 
minutely and yet clearly. Peter Bale, 
in the sixteenth century, wrote in the 
compass of a silver penny the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Creed, the Ten Command¬ 
ments, two Latin prayers, his own name, 
the day of the month and date of the 
year, the year since the accession of 
queen Elizabeth, and a motto. With a 
glass this writing could be read. By 
photography a sheet of the Times news¬ 
paper has been reduced to a smaller com¬ 
pass. {Greek, calus-grapho, I write beauti¬ 
fully.) 


Calig'ula. A Roman emperor. So ' 
called because he wore a military sandal 
called a cal'iga, which hod no upper 
leather, and was used only by the com¬ 
mon soldierB. (12, 37-41.) 


Tbe word ealigm, however," continued the Baron, 
■ ■ ■ "mean*, in iti prtmitiva Knee, aandelo: and 
Cain* Caspar .. reci-W'd the oox»omeu of Caligula, 
a oalig u, mm oal'ipie levio'n/but, guibus atiolcitcentior 
pe’erat in tourcitu Germun’ici putrie tut. And 
the ealigm were aim proper to the niotuurio tiodif •; 

saolent GloMartuin. upon the 
Sh bmoitat. . . that ealigm were uea with 
lateheta.”— Scott, ** WaveHey, ’ xlviii 


Calig'ula’a Horse. Incita'tus. it 
was made a priest and consul, had a 
manger of ivory, and drank wine from a 
golden goblet. > 


Calipash, Calipee. W. T. M., in 
"Notes and Querns,” suggests, as the 
origin of these terms, the Greek words 
chalepos, chalepi (hard to deal with, t.e.,t» 
digest). 
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Caliph or Calif. A title given to 
the successors of Mahomet. Among the 
Saracens a caliph is' one vested with 
supreme dignity. The calipbat of Bagdad 
reached its highest splendour under Ha- 
roun al Rascbid,in the nineteenth century. 
For the last 200 years the appellation baa 
been Rwallowed up id the titles of Shah, 
Sultan, Emir, and so on. (Arabic, cufafa, 
to succeed.) 

C&Us'ta. The heroine of Rowe’s 
“ Fair Penitent.” 

Calis'to and Arcacfe Calisto was 
an Arcadian nymph metamorphosed into 
a she-bear by Jupiter. Her son Areas 
having met her in the chase, would have 
killed her, but Jupiter converted him 
into a ho-bear, and place t them both in 
the heavens, where they are recognised as 
the Great and Little Bear. 

Catuc'tines (3 syl.). A religions sect 
of Bohemians in tbe tifteenth century; 
so called from Ca/ix (the chalice), which 
they insisted shoul I be given to the laity 
in the sacrament of tbe Lord's Supper, 
as well as the bread or wafer. 

Call of God. An invitation, ex¬ 
hortation, or warning, by the dispensa¬ 
tions of Providence (Isa. xxii. 12); divine 
influence on tbe mind to do or avoid 
something (Hob. iii. 1). 

Call of Abraham. Tbe invitation or 
command of God to Abraham, to leave 
his idolatrous country, under the promise 
of being made a great nation. 

{’all to the Vnaonoerted. An invitation, 
accompanied with promises and threats, 
to induce the unconverted to receive the 
gospel. 

Efidual Calling^ An invitation to 
believe in Jesus, rendered effectual l»y the 
immediate operation of the Holy Ghost. 

Gospel Out. The invitation of the 
gospel to men to holieve in Jesus, to the 
saving of their souls. 

Call to the Pastorate. An invitation to 
a minister by the members'of a church 
to preside over a certain congregation. 

Call of the House. An imperative sum¬ 
mons sont to every member of Parliament 
to attend. This is done when the sense 
of the whole house is required. At the 
muster, the names of the members are 
called over, and defaulters reported. 

Call to the Ear. The admission of a law 
student to the privileges of a barrister, 
'filenames of those qualified Axaealled over* 
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CALLABRE. 


CALVES. 


CaHatre or Calaber. A Cala'brian 
fur. Ducange says, “At Chichester the 
‘priest vicars’ add at St. Paul's the 
‘ minor eanous' wore a calabre amyco 
and Bale, in his “I mage of Both Churches/’ 
alludes to the “fair rochets of Raines 
(Rennes), and costly grey amices of calaber 
and oats’ tails." 

The lord mayor and those aldermen above the 
ohalr ought; to have their ooate furred with Kroy 
amis, and also with changeable taffeta; and those 
below the chair with calabre and with green 
taffeta.— Hutton, " Ntw Vww ofLon ton." 

Callim'acllOB. The Italian Calli- 
machos. Filippo Buonaocorsl. (1437-1496.) 

Calling. Avocation, trade, or profes¬ 
sion. The allusion is to the calling of the 
apostles by Jesus Christ to follow him. 
In the legal profession persons must still 
be called to the bar before they can 
practise. 

Calli'ope (beautiful-voiced). The muse 
of epic or heroic poetry. Her emblems 
are a stylus and wax tablets. 

Callippie Period. The correction 
of the Meton'ic cycle by Callippos. In 
four cycles, or seventy-six years, the 
Metonic calculation was seven and a-half 
in excess. Callippos proposed to quad¬ 
ruple the period of Metou, and deduct a 
day at the end of .it: at the expiration 
of which period Callippos imagined that 
the new and full moons returned to the 
same day of the solar year. 


Hb»vm up huge AbTln on AfHc’a sand, 

Crowns with high GalpB Europe's salient strand. 
Crests with opposing towers the splondld soens. 
And pours from urns Immense the sn* between. 
Darwin, “Sconomv of 


Cal'umet (the peace-pipe). When 
the North Amerioan Indians make peace 
or form an alliance, the high contracting 
parties smoke together to ratify the 
arrangement. 

The peace-pipe is about two and a-half 
feet long, the bowl is made of bighly- 
polishod red marblo, and the stem of a 
reed, which is decorated with eagles' 
quills, women’s hair, aud so on. 

“ The Great Spirit, at au ancient period, 
called the Indian nations together, and 
standing on the precipico of the red 
pipe-stone rock, broke off a piece which 
he moulded into the bowl of a pipe, and 
fitting on it a long reed, tilled the pipe 
with the bark of red willow, and smoked 
over them, turning to the four winds. 
Ho told them the red colour of the pipe 
represented their flesh, and when they 
smoked it they must bury their war- 
clubs and scalping-knives. At the last 
whiff the Great Spirit disappeared." 

To present the caluinet to a stranger 
is a mark of hospitality and good-will; 
to refuse tho offer is an act of hostile 
defiance. 


Wuh tbs war-paint from your faces, 
tVash the war-status from your llngera. 

Bury your war-olubi and your weapons;... 
Hnloke the oulumst together, 

Aud aa brothers live henceforward 

LongfoUow, “ Hiawatha, l. 


Calllr'rhoe (4 syl.). The lady-love 
of ChaB'reas, in Chari ton’s Greek romance, 
entitled the “ Loves of Chtu'reas and 
CallirrhoS," written in the eighth century. 

Calottis'tes (4 syl.). (Nee Regi¬ 
ment.) 

Cal'oyer. Monks in the Greek 
Church, who follow the rule of St. Basil. 
They are divided into cenfobUes, who recite 
the offices from midnight to sunrise; 
an'chorites, who live in hermitages; and 
recluses, who shut themselves up in 
caverns and live on alms. (Greek, kalo- 
geros.) 

Oalpe (2 syl.). CalpS and Ah'via. 
The two pillars of Hercules. According 
to one account, these two were originally 
only one mountain, which Hercules tore 
a*uqder; but some Bay he piled up,eaoh 
mountain separately, and poured tne sea 
between them. 


CalVary (bare skull), Ool'gotha 
’ (skull). The place of our Lord’s crucifixion; 
so callod from somo fanciful resemblance 
which it bore to a human skull. The 
present church of “ the Holy Sepulchre " 
has no claim to be considered the site 
thereof; it is far more likely that the 
“mosque of Omar,” called the dome of 
the rock, occupies the real site. 

Calvert’s Entire. The 14th Foot. 
Called Calvert from their oolonel, Sir 
Harry Calvert (1806-1826), and entire, be¬ 
cause three entire battalious were kept 
up for the good of Sir Harry, when' ad 
jutant-general. The term is, of course, 
a play on Calvert’s malt liquor. 

Calves. The inhabitants of the Isle 
of Wight are so called from a legendary 
joke which states that a calf once got 
its head firmly wedged in a wooden pale, 
and, instead of tweaking m> the pale, 
the farm-man out off the calf s head. 



CALVES. 


CAMBRIAN. 
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Calves* Head. There are many 
ways of dressing a calft head. Many ways 
of saying or doing a foolish thing: a 
simpleton has many ways of showing his 
folly; or, generally, if one way won’t do, 
we must try another. The allusion is to 
the great Calves' Head Club banquet, 
when the board was laden with calves’ 
heads cooked in sundry wayB and divers 
fashions. ; 

Calves* Head Club. Instituted in 1 
ridicule of Charles I. The great annual j 
banquet was held on the 30th January, , 
and consisted of a cod's head, to repre- , 
sent the person of Charles Stuart, indo- ; 
pendent of his kingly office; a pike with i 
little ones in its mouth, an emblem of * 
tyranny ; a boar’s head with an apple in i 
its mouth, to represent the king preying I 
on his subjects; and calves' heads dressed i 
in sundry ways, to represent Charles in | 
his regal oapacity. After the banquet, ! 
the king’s book (Icon Batil'ikS) was burnt, 
and tho parting cup was “To those , 
worthy patriots who killed the tyrant.” I 


Calvin is said to have caused the ; 
death of Serve'tus, a heretic, with whom 
he had a religious controversy. Servetus ! 
was seized, condemned, and burnt to 
death, solely for his heretical views. 
(1553.) 

Calvinism. The five moot points 
are— 

Predestination, or particular election. 

Irresistible grace. 

Original sin, or the total depravity of 
the natural man. 

Particular redemption. 

Final persevdkmce of the sain Is. 


Cal'ydon. A forest, supposed in the 
romanoos relating to king Arthur to 
oooupy the northern portion of England. 


Calypso, in Fe'nelon’s “ T£ld- 
maaue. Is meaut to represent Madame 
de Montespan. In fairy mythology she 
was queen of the tbland Ogyg'ia, on 
which Ulysses was wrecked, and where 
he was detained for seven years. 

Calypso’s Isle. Goza, near Malta. 
Called in classic mythology Ogyg'ia. 

Cam and Isis. The universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford. So called from 
the rivers on which they stand. 


¥» you. my Cam sad ists, preach It long, 
VFhe right d vine of kings to govern — 


” Ir. 187. 


Coma. The god of love and mar¬ 
riage in Indian mythology. 

Cama'cho, “ richest of men,” makes 
grand preparations for his wedding 
with Quite'ria, “'fairest of women ;*’ but 
as the bridal party were on their way, 
Basil'ius cheats him of his bride, by pre¬ 
tending to kill himself. As he is sup¬ 
posed to be dying, Quiteria is given 'o 
him in marriage as a mere matter of 
form; but as soon as this is done, up 
jumps Basilius, and showsthnt his wounds 
wore a mere pretence.— Cervantes, “ Don 
Quixote,” p. ii. 3, 4. 

Camal'dolites (4 syl.). A religious 
order of gro«t rigidity of life, founded 
in the vale of Camal'doli, in the Tusoan 
Apennines, by St. Romuald, a Bene¬ 
dictine. (Eleventh century.) 

CamaxaTzam an fprince) fell in love 
with Badou'ra, princess of China, the 
moment he saw her.— “Arabian Nights,” 
Prince Ca mar aha man. 

Camarilla (Spanish^. A clique; 
the confidants or private adviaera of the 
sovereign. It literally means a small 
private chamber, and is in Spain applied 
to the room in which boys are flogged. 

Encircled with a dangerous camarilla. — The 
Timet. 

Cambalo’s Ring. Given him by 
his sister Can'ace. It had the virtue of 
healing wounds. (See C&JfBBL.)— Spenser, 
“ Faery Queen,” bk. iv. 

Cambel. Called by Chaucer, Cam'- 
balo. Brother of Can'acfe', a female 
paragon. He challenged every suitor 
to his sister's hand, and overthrew all 
oxcept Tri'amond, who married the lady. 
—Spenser, “ Faery Queen” bk. iv. 

Camber. Seoond son of king Brute, 
to whom Wales was left; whence its 
name of Cambria.— British Fable. 


Cambria. The ancient name of 

Wales, or land of the Cimbri. 

Cambric*, fatal day. (l „ 
Orap," Beard." 

Cambrian. Pertaining to Wales ; 
Welsh, (i See-above.) 

The Cambrian mountains, like far clouds, 
That skirt the biue horison, dnsky rise. 

Thomson, **spring.” 

Cambrian Series (in geology). 
The earliest fossiliferous rocks in North 
Wales. So namad by professor Sedg¬ 
wick. 
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. CAMBRIC. 


CAMEJtONIANS. 


Cambric. From Cambray, in Prance, 
where it is still the chief manufacture. 

CambuB'canf King of Sarra, in 
the land of Tartary 5 the model of all 
royal virtues. Bis wife was El'feta; his 
two sons, Algarsife and Cam'balo; and 
his daughter Can'acg. On her birthday 
115th Oct.) the king of Arabia and India 
sent Cambuscan a “steed of brass, 
which, between sunrise and sunset, 
would carry its rider to any spot on the 
earth.” All that was required was to 
whisper the name of the place in the 
horse’s ear, mount upon his back, and 
turn a pin set in his ear. When the 
rider had arrived at the place required, 
he had to turn another pin, and tho 
horse instantly descended, and, with 
another screw of the pin, vanished till it 
was again required. This story is told 
by Chaucer, in the “Squire’s Tale,” but 
a as never finished. Probably the end 
of the tale would have been the victories 
of Cambuscan; Algarsife winning Theo¬ 
dora; and the marriage of Canace to 
some knight who overmastered in single 
combat her two brothers. Spenser took 
up the same tale in his “Faery Queen,” 
iv. Milton talks of calling up 

, Him that left half-1 old 

The story of Cambuscan hold. 

Camby'ses (3 syl.). A pompous, 
ranting character ip Preston’s lamentable 
tragedy of that name. 

Hive mo a cup of Bach, to make mine eyes look 
red: for 1 must apeak in pension, and ] will do it 
in kiUK Cambyser vein.— 1 Iltnry IV.." ii. 4. 

_ Camden Society, for the publica¬ 
tion of early historic and literary remains, 
is named in honour of William Camden, 
the historian. 

Cam'deo. God of love in Hindu 
mythology. * 

Camel. The name of Mahomet’s 
favourite camel was A1 Kaswa. The 
mosque at K<>ba covers tho spot where 
it knelt when Mahomet fled from Mecca. 
Mahomet considered the kneeling of tho 
camel as a sign Bent by God, and re- 
mained at Koba in Rafety for four days. 
The swiftest of his camels was A l Adhu. 

Camel. The prophet Mah'omet’s camel 
performed the whole journey from Jeru¬ 
salem to Mecca in four bounds, for which 
service he has a place in heaven with 
Bprak (the prophet’s horse), Balaam’s 
ass, Tobit’s dog, and Ketmir (the dog of 
the seven sleepers).— Vursvn. 


Camel. “ It is easier for » camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for 
a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God ” (Matt. xix. 24). In the Koran 
we find a similar expression: “ The im¬ 
pious shall find the gates of heaven Bhut 
nor shall he enter, till a camel shall pass 
tluongh the eye of a needle.” In the 
Rabbinical writings we have h alight 
variety which goes to prove that the 
word “camel” should not.be changed 
into “cable,” as Theophylact suggests: 
“Perhaps thou art one of the rampe- 
dith'ians, who cau make an elephant pus 
through the eye of a needle.’’ 

It hi as hard to come, as for a camel 
To thi ead the postern of a needle’s eye. 

tshakenpeare,"Richard If? v. S, 

Cameleon. You are a cameleon, 
i.e., very changeable—shifting according 
to the opinions of others, as the cameleon 
changes its hue to that of contiguous 
objects. 

As the cameleon. who is known 
To hare no colours of Its own. 

But borrows from Ins ue slibour's hue 
His white or black, his green or blue.— Prior. 

Camellia. A shrub, or rather genus' 
of evergreen shrubs; so named in honour 
of G. J. Kamel (Latin, CameUiut), a 
Spanish Jesuit. 

Cam'elot (Somersetshire), where king 
Arthur held his court. 

Camelote (2 syl.). Fustian, rubbish, 
trash. The cloth so called ought t<ybe 
made of goats’ hair, but is a mixture of 
wool and silk, wool and hair, or wool, 
silk, and hair, &c. (See Camlet.) 

Cam'eo. An anaglyph" on a precious 
6 tono. The anaglyph isjwhen the figure 
is raised in relief; an vnmalio is when the 
figure is hollowed out. The word cameo 
means an onyx, and the most famous 
cameo in the world is the onyx contain¬ 
ing the ujtoth'eo't rwr of Augustus, 

Cam'eron Highlanders. The 
79th ■ Regiment of Infantry, raised by 
Allan Cameron, of Errock, in 1793. 

Cameronian Regiment. The 
26th Infantry, which had its origin in a 
body of Cameronians (q.v.), in the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688. 

Camero'nians. The strictest sect 
of Scotch Presbyterians, organised in 
1688, by Archibald Cam'eron, who suf¬ 
fered doathin 1680 for his religions views. 
He objected to the alliance of church and , 
state. 
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Camilla. Virgin queen of the Yol- 
scians. Virgil says that she was so swift 
that she could run over a field of corn 
without bending a single blad>», or make 
her way over the sea without even wet¬ 
ting her feet. 

Not ao whan swift Camilla scours the plain, 
l'liea o’er the unbending oom and shims along 

the main. Pop*- 

Camillus, five times dictator of 
Rome, was falsely accused of embezzle¬ 
ment, aud went into voluntary exile; 
but when the Gauta besieged Rome, be 
returned and delivered his country. 

Camillus, ouly vengeful to his fens. 

Thomson, ** Winter." j 

Cam'isard or Camisa'du. A night , 
attack, in French history the Camisards i 
are the Protestant insurgents of the • 
('e venues, who resisted the violence of i 
the dragonnades, after the revocation of i 
the edict of Nantes. They were so called ! 
because they wore a camise or peasant’s j 
smock over their armour, both to conceal | 
it, aud that they might the better re- : 
cognise each other in the dark. Their ■ 
leader was Cavalier, afterwards governor 
of Jersey. 

Camlan, Battle of (Cornwall), which 
put an end to the Knights of the Round 
Table. Here Arthur received his death 
wound from the hand of his nephew 
Modred. (a.D. 542.) 

Clftnlet is not connected vftth the 
word camel; it is a lino cloth made of , 
goats’ hair, called Turkish yarn, and is 
from the Arabic word chumat (tine). 

Cam'mock. As crooked as a camviock. 
The eamuioek is w piece of timber bent 
for the knee of a ship. (Saxon.) 

Though the Hammock, the more it Is bowed the 
hotter It ta; yet the bow. the more it ie beat the 
weaker It waxalh.— Lily. 

C&mpa'nia. Properly the Terra di 
Lavo'ro of Italy, i.e., the plain country 
about Cap'ua. ' 

Ulsdaiiiful of Campania’s gentle plains. 

Thomson, *‘ Summer.” 

Campeador (Cam-pa'-dvr). The Cid 
(?.»•). 

Can'ace (3 syl.). A paragon of women, 
the daughter of king Cambus'aan, to 
whom the king of Arabia and India sent 
as a present a mirror and a rim?. The 
mirror would tell the lady if any nan on 
whom she set her heart would prove true 


0 

or false, and the ring (which was to be 
worn on her thumb) would enable her to 
understand the l&nguc%e of birds and 
converse with them. It would also give the 
wearer perfect knowledge of the uedioinal 
properties of all roots. Chaucer never 
linished the tale, but probably he meant 
to marry Can'ace to some knight who 
would be able to overthrow her two 
brothers, Cam'balo and Al'garsife, in the 
| tournament. (Bee Mow.) 

Can'ace was oourted by a crowd of 
suitors, but her brother Cam'balo or 
Cambel gave out - that any one who pre¬ 
tended to her hand must encounter kin 
in single combat, and overthrow bun. 
She ultimately married Tri'amond, son 
of the fairy Ag'ape.— Spenser, “ Faery 
Queen,” bk. iv. 2. 

Can'ache (3 syl.). One of Action's 
dogs. (Greek, “ having a sharp, ringing 
voice.”) 

Can'ada Balsam. Made from the 
J’in us balsamea, a native of Canada. 

Tf 

Canaille (French, can-nmf-e). The 
rabble, the roughs. Its primary mean¬ 
ing is the coarse part of meal, dregs. 

Canard. A hoax.. Cornelissen, to 
try the gullibility of the public, reported 
in tho papers that be had twenty ducks, 
one of which he cut up and threw to the 
nineteen, who devoured 1 it greedily, lie 
thou cut up another, then a third, and so 
on till uineteen were cut up; and as the 
nineteenth was gobbled up by the surviv- 
| ing duck, it followed that this one duck 
j actually ate nineteen ducks —a wondoriul 
1 proof of duck voracity. This tale had 
the run of all the papers, and gave a 
new word to the language.— Qaetelet. 

Cancan. Dance the cancan. A licen¬ 
tious free-and-easy way of dancing 
quadrilles &dqpted#n the public gardens, 
ojx?ra comique, and eaainoes of Faria. 
(Cancan, tittle-tattle, familiarity.) 

Cancel, to^blot out, is merely “to 
make lathee-work.”. This is done by 
making a cross over the part to lie 
omitted. (Latin, cancelto, to make 
trellis.) 

Cancer (the Crab) appears when the 
sun has reached his highest northern 
limit, and begins to go backward towards 
the south; but, like a crab, the return is 
sideways. (June 2] to July 28.) 
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CANDAULES. 


OANOBA. 
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Candaules (3 syl.). King of Lydia, 
who exposed the oharms of his wife to 
Gy'gSs; whereupon the queen compelled 
Gyges to assassinate her husband, after 
which she married the murderer, who 
became king, and reigned twenty-eight 
years. (718-678.) 

Candidate (3syl.) means “clothed 
in white." Those who solicited the office 
of consul, quaestor, piaster, &c., among 
the Romans, arrayed themselves in a 
loose white-robe. It was loose that they 
might show the people their scars, and 
white in sign of fidelity and humility. 

m 

Candida (2 syl.). The hero of Vol¬ 
taire’s novel ao called. All sorts of mis¬ 
fortunes are heaped upon him, and he 
bears them all with cynical indifference. 

Candle. What is the Latin for candle ! 
— Tax'6. Here is a play of words: tnfce 
means hold your tongue, don’t bother 
me. {See Goose.) 

To hold a candle to the devil. To aid or 
countenance that whioh is wrong. The 
allusion is to the “practice of Roman 
Catholics, who burn candles before the 
image of a favourite saint, carry them in 
funeral processions, and place them on 
their altars. 

What! must I hold a candle to mt shames ? 

Shakempetre, “Merchant of Venice,” it 6. 

Cawlles used by Roman Catholics at 
funerals are the relic of an ancient 
Roman custom. In order to diminish 
the expenses of funerals, oandles and 
tapers made of wax were carried in the 
procession. 

The game is not worth the candle (Le 
jeu ne vaut par la chandelle). Not worth 
even the cost of the candle that lights 
the players. ^ 

Candlemas Day. The 2nd. of 
February, when, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, there is a candle procession, to 
consecrate all the oandleS which will be 
needed in the church during*the year. 
The oandles symbolise Jesus Christ, 
called “the light»f the world," and “a 
light to lighten the Gentiles.” It was 
the old Roman custom of burning candles 
to the goddess Feb'rua, mother of Mars, 
to scare away evil spirits. 

On Conltemu day 

Caudle* and candleattok* throw all sway. 


Candour, Mrs. A type of female 
backbiters. In Sheridan’s comedy of 
« The Rivals." 

The name of "Mrs. Candour" haa become one of 
those formidable by-words. which hare had more 
power in pultinir folly and ill-nature out of coun¬ 
tenance than whole volume* of remonstrance. 

T. Moon. 

Caneph'oree (in architecture). 
Figures of young persons of either sex 
bearing a basket on their head. (Greek, 
basket-bearers.) 

Canic'ular Year. The ancient 
solar year of the Egyptians, which began 
and ended with the rising of the Dog- 
star, and corresponded with tho over¬ 
flow of the Nile. 

Canid'ia. A sorceress, who eonld 
bring the moon from heaven; mentioned 
by Horace. * 

Your ancient conjuror* were wont 

To make her (t he moon) from her sphere dismount, 

And to their Incantation* stoop. 

“ JIndibras," pb U. a. 

Canker. The briar or dog-roso. 

Vut down Richard, that sweet lovely roee. 

And plant this thorn, this canker, lioHmrhrokc. 

Shakeepeare, “ 1 Henry IV.," i. *. 

Cannae. The place where Han'nibal 
was defeated by the Romans under Paulus 
ASmil'ius. Any fatal battle that is tho 
turning point of a great general’s pros¬ 
perity is called his Canute. Thus, we 
say “Moscow was the Cannm of Napoleon 
Buonaj^rto.” ^ 

Cannel Coal. Either a corruption 
of candle coal, so called from the bright 
flame, unmixed with smoke, which it 
yields in combustion; or else Kendal 
coal, where it abounds. 


Cannibal. An Indian word applied 
to those who eat flesh. (Hindustani, 
Chanewal or kha'ncwa'ia', an eater of 
flesh). The usual derivation is Canibbee, 
corrupted into Caribbee, supposed to be 
nian-eaters. Some of the tribes of these 
islands have no r. At the present day 
the Battas of Suma'tra, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Fiji' islands, devour human 
flesh, 


The native* live In great fear of tha canlhal* (<4., 
Coribal*. or people ofOtriba}.—Columbia. 


Cannibals. Learners in the art of 
rowing; those under tr ining. The Word 
is a pun on Cannot pull*. 

Cano'ba. The Indian Apollo, or god 
of inspiration. 


CANOE. 


CANTERBURY. 


m 


Canoe'. A boat. (German, kahn, 
a boat; Old French, cane, a ship, and 
canot, a boat; Latin, canna, a hollow stem 
or roed ; our’ca»«, can, a jug; cannon, 
canal, fee.) 

Canon. The canon* used to be those 
persons who resided in the buildings con¬ 
tiguous to the cathedral, employed either 
in the daily service, or in the education 
of the chorist ers. The word is Greek, and 
means “ weighed ” or “ choice men.” 

Canon, A divine or ecclesiastical law. 

Or that the Sverloatlna had not fixed 
Hi* ottUou ’gsiuet self-slaughter. 

Skaksspears, “ hamlet i. t. 

Can'on Law. A collection of eccle¬ 
siastical laws which serve as the rule of 
church government. (See Canonical.) • 

Canonical. Canon is a Greek word, 
and means the index of a balance, hence 
a law. 

The sacred canon means the accepted 
hooks of Holy Scriptnre, which contain 
the inspired laws of salvation and mo¬ 
rality ; also called The Canonical Hooks. 

Canonical Hours. The timos 
within which the sacred offices may ho 
performed. In the Roman Catholic 
Church they are seven—via., matins, 
prime, tierce/ sext, nones, ves ( era, 
and compline. Prime, tiorce, soxt, mid 
nones are the first, third, sixth, and ninth 
liour^of the day, counting from* six in 
the morning. Compline is A corruption 
of comp/eio'riuin (that which completes 
the services of the day). Tbo reason 
why there are seven canonical hours is 
because David says, “ Seven times a day 

do 1 praise thee” (Psalm cxix. 1(M). 

* 

Canonical Punishments are 
those which the ohuroh is authorised to 
inflict. 

Canonicals. 

The pouch on the gown of an M.D., 
designed for carrying drugs. 

The coif of a serjeant-at-law, designed 
for concealing the tonsure. 

The lambskin on a B.A. hood, in imi¬ 
tation of the toga can'dida of the Romans. 

The strings of an Oxford undergraduate, 
to show the wearer is still in leading 
strings. 

The tippet on a barrister's gown, meant 
tor a wallet to carry briefs in. 

The proctors' and pro-proctors’ tippet, 
for papers—a sort of sabretache. 


Cano'pio Vases. Used by the 
Egyptian priests for the viscera of bodies 
embalmed, four vases being provided for 
each body. So called from Cano'pus, in 
Egypt, where they were first used. 

Cano'pus. The Egyptian god of 
water. The Chaldeans worshipped fire, 
and sent all the other gods a challenge, 
i which was accepted by a priest of Cano'¬ 
pus. Tho Chaldeans lighted a vast fire 
round the god Canopus, when the Egyp¬ 
tian deity spouted out torrents of water 
and quenched the fire, thereby obtaining 
the triumph of water over fire, 

Can'opy properly means a gnat cur¬ 
tain. Herod'otus tells us (ii. 95) that 
the fishermen of the Nile used to lift 
their nets on a pole, and form thereby 
a rudo sort of tent under which they 
slopt securely, as gnats will not pass 
through the meshes of a net. Subse¬ 
quently the tester of a bed was so called, 
and lastly the canopy borne over kings. 
(Greek, konops, a gnat.) 

Cant. Mock humility. Alexander 
and Andrew Cant maintained that all 
those who refused the “Covenant” ought 
to be exoommunicated, and that those 
were cursed who made use of the prayer- 
book. These same Cants, in their grace 
before meat, used to “ pray for all thoso 
who suffered persecution for their reli¬ 
gious opinions .”—Mercurius 1‘uhlicus, 
No. ix. (1661.) 

Canteen' means proporly a wine- 
cellar. Then a refreshment-house in a 
barrack for the use of the soldiers. Then 
a vessel, holding about three pints, for 
the use of soldiers on the march. (Latin, 
ean'tina.) - 

Canterbury. Canterbury is the higher 
rank, but Winchester the better manger. 
Canterbury is the higher see in rank, but 
Winchester the one which produces the 
most money. This was the reply of Wil¬ 
liam Edington,, bishop of Winchester, 
when offered the archbishopric of Can¬ 
terbury. (1366.) 

Canterbury Tales. Chaucer sup¬ 
posed that he was in company with a 
party of pilgrims going to Canterbury 
to pay their devotions at the shrine of 
Thomas h Becket. The party assembled 
atan inn in Southwark, called the Tabard, 
and there agreed to tell one tele each, 


i 

i 

i 

i 
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CANVAS, 


CAP1TB. 


both in going and returning. He who 
told the best tale was to be treated with 
a sapper on their homeward journey. 
The work is incomplete, and we hare 
none of the tales told in the homeward 
route. 

A Canterbury Tale. A cock-and-bull 
story; a romance. So called from Chau- 
cer'B “Canterbury Tales.” 

Canvas means doth made of hemp. 
To canvas a subject is to strain it through 
a hemp strainer, to sift it; and to canvass 
a borough is to sift tho votes. (Latin, 
can'nabis, hemp.) 

Ca'ora. A river, on tho banks of 
which are a people whose heads grow 
beneath thoir shoulders. Their eyes aro 
in their shoulders, and their mouths in 
the middle of their breasts.— llacllayt, 
“ Voyage," 1598. Raleigh, in his “ de¬ 
scription of Guiana,” gives a similar 
account of a race of men. 

The Anthropophagi and men whole heads 
J)t> grow beneath thrir shoulders. 

Shakespeare, “ Othello'' iS. 

Cap. Wearing the cap awl bells. 
Said of a person who is the butt of the 
company, or one who excites laughter at 
his own expense. The reference is to 
* licensed jesters formerly attached to 
noblemen's establishments. Their head- 
gear was a cap with bolls. 

1 cap to Uvat, i.e., assent to it. The 
allusion is to a custom observed in Frauce 
amongst the judges in deliberation. 
Those who assent to the opinion Btatod 
by any of the bench signify it by lifting 
their toque from their heads. 

Cap in hand. Submissively. To wait 
on a man cap in hand is to wait on him 
like a servant, ready to do his bidding. 

Cap-a-pie is the Spanish capa y 
paea fuel met and sword), meaning fully 
equipped. The general etymology is 
the French cap A pie, but the French 
phrase is dc pied en cap. 

Armed at all points oxaotlr, cap-s-pe. 

Shak tape ire, - Hamlet," l S. 

I am courtier, onp-»rpe. 

Shakespeare, “ winter's Tale,"if. 8. 

Cap of Liberty. When a slave 
was manumitted by the Romans, a small 
red cloth oap, called pil'Hut, was placed 
on his bead. As soon as this was done, 
be was termed Itbeiii'nus (a freedman), 
and his name was registered in the city 
tribes. When Satumi'nus, in 263, pos¬ 
sessed himself of Hie oapitol, he. hoisted 


a cap on the top of his spear, to indi¬ 
cate that all slaves who joined his 
standard should be free. * When Ma'rius 
incited the slaves to take up arms against 
Sylla, be employed the same symbol; 
and when Cmsar -was murdered, the 
conspirators marched forth in a body, 
with a cap elevated on a spear, in token 
of liberty. (See Liberty.) 

Cap of Maintenance. A cap of 

dignity anciently belonging to the rank 
of duke; the fur cap of the Lord Mayor 
of London, worn on days of state; a cap 
carried before the British sovereigns at 
their coronation. Maiutenanco here 
| means defence, 

! Capfull of Wind. Olaus Magnus 
j tblls us that Eric, king of Sweden, was so 
i familiar with evil spirits that what way 
soever he turned his cap, tho wind would 
blow, and for this was he called Windy 
Cap. The Laplanders drove a profitable 
ti ado in selling winds ; but oven so late as 
1814, Bessie Millie, of Pomo'na (Orkney 
Islands), helped out her living by selling 
favourable winds to mariners for the 
small sum of sixpence. 

Cape. Spirit of the Cape. (Set 
Adamabtor.) 

Capel Court. A speculation in 
stocks of such magnitude as to affect tho 
money market. Capel Court is the name 
of the place where transactions in the 
stocks ore carried on. 

Caper Merchant. A dancing- 
master, who cuts “ capers.” 

Capet (Cup-pay). Hugues, the 
founder* of the French monarchy, was 
surnamed Cap'etas (clothed with a capot 
or monk’s hood), because he always wore 
a clerical costume, as ahliol of St. Martin 
do Tours. This was considered the family 
name of the kings of France; hence Ixrais 
XVI. was arraigned before the National 
Convention under the name at LouIb 
C apet. 

QapitaL Political capital is soma* 
thing employed to serve a political pur¬ 
pose. Thus, the Whigs make political 
capital out of the errors of the Tories, 
and vice versA. 

He tried to make capital out of his rival’s 
alsoomttlure .—The Tunes. w 

Capita CenaL The lowest rank of 
Roman citizens. So called because they 
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were counted simply by the poll , as they 
had no taxable property. 

Capit'ulares (4 syl.). The laws of 
the first two dynasties of Prance were 
so called, because they were divided into 
chapters. (French, capitulaire.') 

Capon. A fish ovt of the coup. So 
called by those friars who wished to 
evade the Friday fast by eating chickens 
instead of fish. (See Yarmouth.) 

Cap'ricom. Called by 'I homson, in i 
his "Winter," "the centaur archor.” 1 
Anciently the winter solstice occurred j 
on the entry of the sun into Capricorn ; j 
but the stars having advanced a whole ■ 
sign to the east, the winter solstice now I 
Mis at the sun’s entrance into Sagit- • 
tarius (the centaur archer), so that the j 
poet is strictly right, though wo vulgarly i 
retain the ancient classical manner of j 
Speaking. Capricgruus is the tenth, or, I 
strictly speaking, the eleventh sign of ! 
the Zodiac. (Dec. 21—Jan. 20.) j 

Captain. Capitano del Popolo, i.e. t 
Garibaldi. ‘ 

The (Jreat Captain (el gran capita'no). i 
Gonzalvo di Coridova. (1453-1515.) I 

Manual Comne'uus of Trob'izond. ! 
(1143-1180.) j 

Cap'tioUS. Fallacious, deceitful : 
now it means ill-tempered, carping. 
(Latin, captio'sns .) 

t know I love tn vain, strive attainnt hi.pn; 

I'et in thin captious aurl uitomhlo nieve, 

I still pour in the wuters of ray love. 

Hhaketpearcs “All's WtU that Ends Wctt," L 8. 

Cap'ua. Capita corrupted Hannibal. 
Luxury and self-indulgence will ruin 
any one, Hannibal was everywhere vic¬ 
torious over the Romans till he took up his 
winter quarters at Capua, the most luxu¬ 
rious eity of Italy. When he loft Capua 
his star began to wane, and ere long Car¬ 
thage was m ruins, and himself an exile. 

Capu'ohin. A nickname given to 
a branch of Franciscans from the 
" cap'uco" or pointed oowl which thoy 
wore, in imitation of St. Francis. 

Cap'ulet. A noble hduse in Vero'ua, 
the nval of that of Mon'tague (3 syl.); 
Juliet is of the former, and Romeo of the 
latter. Lady Capulet is the beau-ideal 
of a proud It aliaif matron of the fifteenth 
oentury. The expression so familiar, 

“ the tomb of all tne Capulets,” is from 
Burke.— Shakespeare, ‘ ‘Romeo and Juliet .” 


Cap Tit Mor'tuum. Latin for head 
of the dead, used by the old chemists to 
designate the residuum of chemicals, 
when all their volatile matters had es¬ 
caped. Anything from which all that 
rendered it valuable h&9 been taken 
away. Thus, a learned scholar paralysed 
is a mere caput moHuum of bis former 
self. The French “ Directory " towards 
its close was the mere caput mortuwn of 
a governing body. 

Caqueux. A sort of gipsy race in 
Brittany, similar to the Cagots of Gas¬ 
cony, and Ooiliberts of Poitou. 

Car'ab&S. He is a ’.Iian/ nis of Carabas. 
A fossil nobleman, of unbounded pre¬ 
tensions and vanity, who would fain 
restore the slavish foolery of the reign of 
Louis XIV.; one with Fortunatus’s purse, 
which was never empty. The character 
is taken from Perrault’s tale of “ Puss in 
Boots." 

Piastres que non* venqnqnii 
Levcz in dime et partnysbiw; 

Gt toi, people animat, 

Porte eui’or le Wit ffiodsl. . . . 

Chapeau baa! Chapeau bn*! 

Qloire au marquis ue Carabas! 

Pirungtr, 1810 . 

Carac&lla. Aurelius Antoni'nus was 
so called because he adopted the Gaulish 
caracalla in preference to tho Roman 
toga. It was a large, close-fitting, 
hooded mantle, reaching to the heels, and 
slit up before and behind to the waist, 
Aurelius was himself born in Gaul. 

Carac'ei. Founder of the eclectic 
school in Italy. Luis and his two cousins, 
Augustin and Annibale, founded the school 
called Incavmina'ti (progressive), which 
had for its chief principle the strict 
observance of nature. Luis (1554-1619), 
Augustin (1558-1601), Annibale (1560* 
1609). 

The Caracci of Fmnce. Jean Jouvonet, 
who was paralysed on the right side, and 
painted with bis left hand. (1647-1707.)^ 

The Annibale Caracci of the Eclectic 
School. Bernardi'no Catnpi, the Italian, 
is so colled by Lanzi. (152*2-1590.) 

Carack. A ship of great bulk, 
constructed to carry heavy freights. 
(Spanish, caraca.) 

Car'adoc. A Knight of the Round 
Table, noted for being the husband of the 
oqly lady in the queen’s train whs could 
wear "the man;le of -matrimonial 
fidelity." 
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Car’aites (3 syl.). A religious sect 
among the Jews, -who rigidly adhered 
to the words and letters of Scripture, 
regardless of metaphor, &c. Of course, 
they rejected the rabbinical interpreta¬ 
tions and the Cab'bala. The word is 
derived from Caraim, equivalent to scrip- 
turarii (textualish). 

Carat of Gold. So called from the 
carat seed, or seed of the Abyssinian 
coral flower, formerly employed in weigh¬ 
ing gold and precious stones. Hence the 
expressions “22 carats fine," “18 carats 
fine,” &c., meaning that out of 24 parts, 
22 or 18 are gold, and the rest alloy. 

Hera's the note 

How much your chain weighs to the utmost carat. 

» Shakesptart, " Comedy of Errors;' it. 1. 

Carbineer' or Carabineer. Properly 
A skirmisher or light horseman, from the 
Atabic carabine. A carbine is the light 
musket used by cavalry soldiers. 

Carbona'do. A chop; minco-meat. 
Strictly spedking, a carbonado is a pioce 
of meat cut crosswise for the gridiron. 
(Latin, carlo, a coal.) 

If he do come in my way, so; if he do not —if I 
come In his Willingly, let him make a carbonado of 
tne.* Shakespeare, "l Henry IV v. 3. 

Carbona'ri means charcoal-burners , 
a name assumed by a secret political 
society in Italy, which ro66 in 1820. 
Their place of muster they called a 
“ hut; ” its inside, “ the place for selling 
charcoal; ” and the outside, the “ forest." 
Their political opponents they called 
“ wolves.” ( See Charbonneuhs.) 

Car'canet. A small chain of jewels 
for the neck. (French, caran, a chain.) 

Around the white nocks of the nymphs who danced 
Hung carcanets of orient pearls. 

T. Moon, “ Leila Rooich,” pt. i. 

Carcase. The sholl of a house before 
the floors are laid and walls plastered; 
the skeleton of a ship, a wreck, &c. 
The body of a dead animal, so calledfrom 
the Latin caro-cassa (lifeless flesh). 

The Ooodwins, I think they call the place; a 
very dangerous flat and fatal, where the caresses 
of many a tall ship lie buried. 

Shaketpeare, “ Merchant of Venice ." iU. 1. 

Card. In Spain, spades used to bo 
columbines; clubs, rabbits; diamonds, 
pinks; and hearts, roses. The present 
name for spades is espartos (swords); of 
clubs, baxtos (Cudgels) ; of diamonds, 
dinevos (square pieces of money used for 
paying wages); of hearts, cvpas (cha¬ 
lices). 


The French for spades is pique (pike- 
men or soldiers); for clubs, trifle (olover, 
or husbandmen); of diamonds, carreav-c 
(building tiles, or artisans); of hearts, 
chceur (choir-men, or ecclesiastics). 

The English spades is the French form 
of a pike, and the Spanish name; the 
clubs is the French trefoil, and the 
Spanish name; the hearts is a corruption 
of cluxur into ctxur. 

He is the card of our house. The man 
of mark, the most distingue. Osric tells 
Hamlet that Laer'tes is’ “the card and 
calendar of gentry” (v. 2). The oard is 
the card of a compass, containing all its 
points. LaerteB is the card of gentry, in 
whom may be Been all its points. We 
also say, “a queer card," meaning an 
odd lish. 

To speak by the card. To speak by the 
book; be as preciso as a map or book. A 
merchant’s expression. The card is the 
document in writing containing the 
agreements made between a merchant 
and the captain of a vessel. Sometimes 
the owner binds himself, ship, tackle, 
and furniture for due performance, and 
the captain is bound to deliver the cargo 
committed to him in good condition. To 
spoak by’tlie card is to speak according 
to the indentures or written instructions. 

Law ... is tbs card to guide the world by. 

Hi ukcr, “ See. PoLJ' p. ii. sec. A. 

Wo must apeak by the card, or equivocation will 
undo us. Shaketpeare, “ Hamlet," v. 1, 

That was my best trump card. My best 
chance. The allusion in to loo, whiBt, 
and other games played with cards. 

Court cards. So called because of their 
heraldic devices. The king of clubs 
originally represented the arms of the 
pope ; of spades, the king of Finance; of 
diamonds, the king of Spain; and of 
hearts, the king of England. The French 
kings in cards are called David (spades), 
Alexander (clubs), Ciesar (diamonds), 
and Charles (hearts), representing the 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, and Frankish 
empires. The queens or dames are Ar- 
gine— i.e., Juno (hearts), Judith (clubs), 
Rachel ( piety), and Pallas (spades), re¬ 
presenting royalty, fortitude, piety, and 
wisdom.^ . They wore likenesses of Marie 
d’Anjou*, the queen of Charles VII.; 
Isabeau, the queen-mother; Agnes Sorel, 
the queen's mistress; and Joan d’Arc, 
the dame of spades, or war. 
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He felt that he held the cards in his own 
hands. That he had the whip* end of 
the stick; that he had the upper hand, 
and could do as he liked. The allusion 
is to games played with cards, such as 
whist; 

He played his cards well. He acted 
judiciously and skilfully, like a whist- 
player who plays his hand with judgment. 

Cards. Lookup, the great Bath player, 
died playing his favourite fgpme of 
“ Double Dummy.” 

Cardinal Points of the Com¬ 
pass. Due north, west, east, and south. 
So called because they are the points on 
which the intermediate ones, such as 
N.E., N.W., N.E.N.,&c., hinge or hang. 
(Latin, cardo, a hinge.) 

Cardinal Virtues. Justice, pru¬ 
dence, temperance, and fortitude, on 
which all other virtues hang or depend. 

Cardinals. Hinges. (Latin, cardo.) 
The election of the pope “hinges” on 
die voice of the sacred college, and on 
the pope the doctrines of the Church 
depend ; so that tbejcardinals are in fact 
the hinges on which the Christian Church 
turns. « 

Cardinal’s Bed Hat. Bayle says 
Sun-day is the day of the sun, Koine the 
city of Sun-days or the holy city, and 
cardinals the princes of tho Roman 
Church, and therefore of the sun. Red 
is the colour of tho sun. Others assort 
that Innocent IV. made the cardinals 
wear a red hat “ in token of tbeir bring 
ready to lay down their life for the 
gospel.” 

Car'duel or Kartel. Carlisle. The 
place where Merlin prepared the Round 
Table. 

OarSme (2 syl.). Lent; a corruption 
of (jmdriu/esitna (quadrage’me). 

Caricatures mean “ sketches over¬ 
drawn." (Italian caricatu'ra, from cart- 
ca'ri!, to overcharge.) 

Carillons, in France, arc chimes or 
tunes played on bells; but in England the 
suites of bells that play the tunes. Our 
word carol approaches the French mean¬ 
ing nearer than our own. The boBt 
chimes in the world ore those in Les 
Halits, at Bruges. 


Cari'nSB. Women hired by the 
Romans to weep at funerals; so called 
from Caria, whence most of them came. 

Carle or Carling Sunday (Pea Sun¬ 
day) is the octave preceding Palm Sun¬ 
day ; so ealled because the special food of 
the day was curling—i.e., peas fried in 
■butter. The custom is a continuation of 
the pagan bean-feast. 

Carlovin'gian Dyn'asty. So called 
j from Car'olus or diaries Martel. 

Carludovi'ca. A Pan'oma hat, 

made of the Carludovica pal'muta ; so 
called in compliment to Carlos IV. of 
. Spain, whose second name was Ludovic. 

Carmagnole. A red republican 
i song and Since in the first French ijpvo- 
j lutiou; so called from Carmsg'nola, in 
j Piedmont, the great nest of the Savdy. 

! ard*, noted for street music and dancing. 

The refrain of “ Madame Veto,” the 
: Carmagnole Bong, is, “ ltansons la Car- 
! mopnole—vive le son—du canon ! ” The 
' word was subsequently applied to other 
, revolutionary songs, such ak “ Ca ira,” the 
1 “ Marseillaise,” the “ Chant du Depart.” 

, Besides the songs, the word is applied to 
1 the dress worn by the Jacobins, consisting 
' of a blouse, red cap, and tri- coloured 
girdle ; to tno wearer of this dress or 
any violent revolutionist; to the speeches 
in favour of the execution of Louis XVI., 
called by M. Barrifcre dts Carmagnoles; 
and, lastly, to the dance performed by 
! the mob round the guillotine. 

j Car'melites (3 syl.). The monks of 
j Mount Carmel, the monastery of which 
| is named Eli'as, from Elijah the prophet, 
who on Mount Camel told Ahab that 
rain was at hand. 

Car'milhan. The phantom ship on 
which the Koboid of the Baltic sits when 
he appears to doomed vessels. 

Carmiu'ative. A charm medicine. 
Magic and charms were at one time the 
j chief “medicines,” and the fact is per¬ 
petuated by the word carminative, among 
others. (Latin, ca.'men, a charm.) 

Carmi'ne (2 syl.). The dye made 
from the carmiis or kormos insect. 

Carnation. “Flesh-colour.” (Latin, 
caro tarn,is, flesh.) 

Car'ney. To wheedle, to keep caress- 
J ing, and calling another cum (dear). 
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Car'nival means “ Good-bye meat." 
This festival ends on Ash-Wednosday, 
when the Lent fast begins. (Latin, 

cameni-va/e.) 

Cavot'id Artery. An artery on each 
side of the neck, supposed by the ancients 
to be the seat of drowsiness, brought on by 

■ an increased flow of blood through it to the 
head. (Greek, caro'licos, inducing sleep.) 

Carotl'se (2 Ryl.). Mr. Gifford says 
the Danes called their large drinking cup 
a rouse, and to rouse is to drink from a 
rouse; eft-rouse is gar-rouse, to drink all 
up, or to drink all— i.e., in company. 

The king doth wake to-night, and takes his rouso. 

Shaketpime, “ Han let.” 1 . 4 . 

Carouse tlu Hunter’s Hoop. Drinking 
cups were anciently marked with hoops, 
by frhich every drinker knew his stint. 
Shakespeare makes Jock Cade promise 
his friends that "seven halfpenny loaves 
shall be sold for a penny ; and the three- 
hooped pot have ton hoops.” Pegs or 
pins ( q.v.) are other means of limiting 
the draught of individuals who drank out 
of the same tankard. 

Carp is formed from the Latin carp-to 

■ (that which snatches at the bait). 

Carpathian. Wizard. Proteus 
(2 syl.), who lived in the island of Car'- 
pathos, between Rhodes and Crete, lie 
was a wizard and prophet, who could 
transform himself into any shape he 
pleased. He is represented as carrying 
a sort of crook m his hand. 

By the Carpathian wizard'll linok. 

Mtlttm, “ Cornu." 

Carpet. Such and such a question is 
on the carpel. The Frepch sur le. tapis (on 
the table-oloth), i.e.., before the nouse, 
under consideration. The question has 
been laid on the table-cloth of the house, 
and is now under debate. 

Solomon’s carpet. The Eastern writers 
say that Solomon had a green silk carpet, 
on whioh his throne was placed when he 
travelled. * This carpet was large enough 
for all his forces to stand upon ; the men 
and women stood on his right hand, and 
the spirits on his loft. When all were 
arranged in order, Solomon told the wind 
where ho wished to go, and the carpot 
with all its contents rose in the air, and 
alighted at the place indicated. In order 
to screen the party from the sun, the 
birds of the air with outspread wings 
formed a canopy over the whole party,— 
Sate, “Koran,” (See below.) 
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The magic carpet of Tanga. A carpet 
to all appearances worthless, bnt if any 
one sat thereon, it would transport him 
instantaneously to the place he wished 
to go. So called because, it came from 
Tangu, in Persia. It is sometimes termed 
Prince Homain’f carpet, because it came 
into his hands, and he made use of it.— 
Arabian Nights, {, Prince Ahmed.” (See 
above .) 

Carpet Knight. One dubbed at 
court bf favour, not having won his spurs 
by military service in the field. Mayors, 
lawyers, and other civilians knighted as 
they kneel on a carpet before their sove¬ 
reign. 

Carpocra'tians. The Gnostic sect 
so called from Carpoc'rates, who flourished 
in the middle of the second century. They 
maintained that the world was made by 
angels, that only *the soul of Christ 
ascended into heaven, and that the body 
will have no resurrection. 

Carriages. Things carried, luggage. 

And after those days we took up nor carriages, and 
wont up to Jenualcm.-^te<* xxL 18 . 

Car'rona'des (3 syl.). Short guns 
invented by Mr. Gascoigne, director of 
the Carron foundry in Scotland. (1774). > 

Carry Coals. (See Coals. ) 

Carte Blanche (French). A blank, 
sheet of paper signed by the giver, but 
left to be filled in by the receiver, with a 
sum of money drawn on the bank account 
of the giver. Power to act at discretion 
in an affair placed under your charge. 

Carte do Visite (French). A 
visiting card, now generally applied to a 
photographic likeness on a card for the 
albums of friends, &c. 

Carte'sian Philosophy .The philo¬ 
sophical system of Een£ Descartes (Latin, 
Carte'sius), of La Haye, in Touraine. The 
basis of his system is cogfiio ergo sum, 
thought must proceed from soul, and 
therefore man is not wholly material; 
that soul must he from some Being not 
material, and that Being is God. As for 
physical phenomena, they must be the 
result of motion excited by God, and 
these motions he termed vortices. (154)6- 
1050.) v 

Carthage'na. Capital of New Gra¬ 
nada, in South America, unsuccessfully 
attacked in 1747 by admiral Vernon. 
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Wasteful, forth 

Walks the dire power of pestilent disease... 
Snob as. of Into, at Curthaifftuu quenched 
The Uritish tire. You, Kalian t Vernon, saw 
The miserable scene; you, pitying saw 
To infant-weakness sunk the warrior's arm. 

Thornton ," Summer.” 

Carthag'inem esse Delendam 

(censeo) wore the words with which Cato 
the Elder concluded every speech in the 
Roman senate. They are now proverbial, 
and mean, “That which stands in the 
way of onr greatness must be removed at 
11 hazards.” 

Carthu'sians. Founded, in 108fi, 
by £kt. Bruno, Of Cologne, who, with 
six companions, retired to the solitude of 
La Chartreuse, near Grono'ble, in Vienne. 

Cartoons. Designs drawn on rartonc 
(pasteboard), like those of Raffaeile, for¬ 
merly at Hampton Court, hut now at 
Kensington Museum. They were bought 
by Charles I., and are seven in number: 
“The Miraculous Draught of Fishes,” 
“Feed my Lumbs,” “The Boautifnl Gate 
of the Temple,” “Death of Anani'iis,” 
“ El'y mas the Sorcerer,” ‘‘ Paul at Lystra,” 
and “Paul on the Mars Hill.” 

Cartridge Paper was originally 
manufactured for soldiers’ cartridges. 
The word is a corruption of cartouche, 
from uiita (paper). 

Ca'rus. Slow Varus, in Garth’s “Dis¬ 
pensary,” is Dr. Tyson. 

Carya'tes, Caryatides. Figures of 
women in Greek costume, used iu archi¬ 
tecture to support entablatures. Ca'rya, 
in Area Mia, sided with the Persians after 
the battle of Thormop'ylm, iu comwquence 
of which the victorious Greeks destroyed 
the city, slew the men, aud made the 
women slaves. Praxiteles, to perpetuate 
the disgrace, employed figures of Caryan 
women with Persian men, instead of 
oolumns. 

A single figure is callod a Caryatid. 
(See Atlantks.) 

Caryat'ic Order. Architecture in 
which Caryatides nro introduced to 
support the entablature. 

Cas'ca. A hlunt-witted Roman, one 
of the eon-pirators against Julius Cicsar. 
— Shakespeare, “Julius Ccesar .” 

Case-hardened. Impenetrable to 
all sense of honour or shame. The 
allusion is to iron, which is ease-hardened 




by putting it into an iron box, with a 
cement, and exposing it for several hours 
to a red heat. 

Cashier' (2 syl.). To dismiss an 
officer from the army, to discard from 
society. (French, caster, to break; 
Italian, cassa'rH, to blot out.) 

Casi'no. Originally, a little earn or 
room near a theatre, whore persons might 
retire after the play was over, for dan¬ 
cing or music.’ 

Casket Homer. Alexander the 
Great’s edition, with Aristotle’s correc¬ 
tions. After the battle of Arbe'la, a 
golden casket, studded with jewels, was 
found in the tent of Dari Ms. Alexander 
being asked to what purpose it should 
be applied, made answer, “There is but 
one production in the world worthy of 
so costly a depository;’’ and placed 
therein his edition of Homer, which 
received from this circumstance the term 
of Gasket Homer. 

Caspar. A huntsman who sold 
himself to Za'miel, the Black Hunts¬ 
man. The night before tho expiration 
of his lease of life, he bargained for throe 
years’ respite on condition of bringing 
Max into the power of. the evil one. 
Zamiel replied, “ To-morrow oitlier he or 
you.” On tho day appointed for the trial- 
shot, Caspar places himself in a tree. Max 
is told by the prince to aim at a dove. 
The dove flies to the tree whero Caspar 
is concealed. Max shoots at the dove, 
but kills Caspar, and Zamiel comes to 
carry off his victim.— Weber s Optra of 
‘' Ih j Frcischutz." 

Cassan'dra. Daughter of Priam, 
gifted with tho power of prophecy ; but 
Apollo, whom she bad offendod, brought 
it to pass that uo one believed her pre¬ 
dictions. — Shakespeare, “ T roil us aud 
Crenida” 

Those who foresee and predict tho downfall. 
niHut with tho fate of Cmsaudro.— The 7 im<’& 

Cassation. The court of cassation, . 
in France, is the court which can causer 
(or quash) fho judgment of other courts. 

CaSBi. Inhabitants of Cassio hundred, 
Hertfordshire, rererred to by Ccesar in 
his “ Commentaries.” 

Cassib'elan. Great-uncle to Cjm- 
beliue. He granted Cuesar a yearly 
tribute of 3,000 pounds.— -Shakespeare, 

“ Cymbeline." 
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Cassio (in Shakespeare's "Othello”). 
Michael Cassio was a Florentine, and 
Othello’s lieutenant, logo made him 
drunk, and then set on Roderi'go to- 
quarrel with him. Cassio woundod 
rtoderigo, and a brawl ensued, which 
aroused Othello. Othello suspended 
Cassio, but Iago induced Desdemo'na to 
plead for his restoration. This interest 
in Cassio being regarded by the Moor as 
a confirmation of Oesdemona’s illicit love, 
hinted at broadly by lago, provoked the 
jealousy of Othello. After the death of 
the Moor, Cassio was appointed governor 
of Cyprus. 

Cassiopeia (the tody in the chair). 
The chief Btars of this constellation form 
the outline of a chair. The lady referred 
to is the wifo of Ce'pbeus, king of Ethi¬ 
opia ; having had the audacity to com¬ 
pare her beauty with that of the Nereides, 
she was exposed to be devoured by a sea- 
monster, but was liberated by Perseus. 

That slurred Ethinp quean, that Btrove 
. To set her ben uty’s praise above 

The sea-nymphs, and their powers offended. 

Milton, “ II Penteroso.” 

Castagnette, Captain. A hero 
noted for having his stomach replaced 
by Dcsgeuettes by a leather one. llis 
career ie ended by a bomb, which blows 
him into fragments. An extravaganza 
from the French of Manuel. 

CaB'taly. The river of poetic inspi¬ 
ration. It is a fountain of Parnassos 
sacred to the Muses, and its waters had 
the power of inspiring those who drank 
of them. 

The drooping Muses (Sir Industry) 

Brought to another Uastalie, 

Where Isis many a famous nursling breeds. 

Or where old 0am soft paces o'er the lea 

In pensive mood. 

Thomson, “ Castle of ImloUnee," ounto 1. 

"Isis” means the University of Oxford, 
and "Cam” the University of Cambridge, 
so called from tbe rivers on which they 
Btand. * 

Caste (race). The Portuguese casta. 
In Sanskrit the word used for the same 
purpose is varna (colour). The four 
Hindu castes are Brahmins (the sacred 
order), Shatri'ya (soldiers and rulers), 
Vaisy'a (husbandmen and merchants), 
Hudra (agricultural labourers and me¬ 
chanics). The first issued from tbe 
mouth of Brahma, the second from hu 
anus, the third from his thighs, and the 
fourth from his feet. Below these come 
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thirty-six inferior classes, to whom the 
Vedas are seeded, and who are held cursed 
in this world and without hope in the 
next. Tbe Jews seem to have enter¬ 
tained the same notion respecting the 
common, people, and hence the Sanhe¬ 
drim say to the officers, “ This people, 
who know not the law, are cursed.” (John 
vii. 49.) 

To lose caste. To loso position in so¬ 
ciety. To get degraded from one caste 
to an inferior one. 

Castle. Castle in the air. A splendid 
edifice, but one which has no existence. 
In fairy talcs we often have these castles 
built at a word, and vanishing as soon, 
like that built for Aladdin by the Genius 
of the Lamp. These air-castles are 
called by the French Ch&teaux d'JSsftagn e, 
because Spain has no ch&teaux. We also 
find the expression Chateaux en Asie for 
a similar reason. 

Castle of Indolence. In the land 
of Drowsiness, where every sense is 
steeped in enervating delights. The 
owner of the castle was an enchanter, 
who deprived all who entered his domains 
of their energy and free-will.— Thomson, 
“ Castle of Indolence.'* 

Castlewood (Beatrix ). The heroine 
of " Esmond,” by Thackeray. 

Castor and Pollux, what we call 
comacants. Electric flames sometimes 
seen in stormy weather, playing about 
the masts of ships. If only one flame 
showpd itself, the Romans called it Helen, 
and said that it portended that the worst 
of the storm was yet to come; but two 
or more luminous flames they called 
Castor and Pollux, and said that they 
boded the termination of the storm. 

But whm the suns of t«eda shed 

Iheir star-lamps on our vessel's head. 

Thei storm-wtods cease, the troubled spray 

Fall from the roeks, clouds flee away. 

And on the hosooi of the deep 

In peace the angry billows sleep. 

Homo, * Oto*r i. U. 

Castor’s Horse. CylFaros. Virgil 
ascribes him t.o Pollux. (Gear, iii,) 

Cas’uist (3 syl.). One who resolves 
earns conscientice (eases of conscience). 
M. le Fevro calls casuistry “ the art of 
quibbling with God.” 

Casus Belli (Latin). A ground for 
War; a plea for going to war. 

Cat. Superstitiously called a "fa¬ 
miliar,” from tbe mediaeval superstition 
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iti at Satan’s favourite form was a black 
oat. Hence “witches’’ were said to have 
a cat as their familiar. 

Cat. A symbol of liberty. The Homan 
goddess of Liberty was represented as 
holding a cup in one hand, a broken 
sceptre in the other, and with a cat lying 
at her feet. No animal is so great an 
enemy to all constraint as a cat. 

Cal. Held in veneration by the Egyp¬ 
tians nnder the name of ASlu'ros. This 
deity is represented with a human body 
and a cat’s head. Diodo'rus tells us that 
whoever killed a cat, even by accident, 
was by the Egyptians punished by death. 
According to Egyptian tradition, Diana 
.assumed the form of a cat, and thus ex¬ 
cited the fury of the giants. 

The London. Review says the Egyptians 
worshipped the cat as a symbol of the 
moon, not only because it is more activo 
after sunset, but from the dilation and 
contraction of its orb, symbolical of the 
waxing and waning of the night goddess. 
{See Puss.) 

Cat. A sort of- tripod for holding a 

( date before the fire. It is so called 
•ecauso in whatever position it is placed, 
three of the spokes hold the plate, and 
three rest on the ground. As the cat 
always lights on its feet, so this plate- 
holder will stand in any direction. 

Cat. The tackle of a ship is so called, 
being, probably, the abbreviation tat' 
inverted. We have several such inver¬ 
sions. 

Cat-o- nine-tails. A whip with three 
ladies, used for punishing otiendtdh, ami 
briefly called a rat. The^pumshment was 
first used on board ship, where ropes 
would be handy, and several ropes aro 
called cats, as cat-hui-pingx, for bracing 
the shrouds; cat-fills, which pass over 
the “ cat-hoad,” and communicate with 
the “ oat-block," &c. The French for a 
“cat-o’-nine-tails" is martinet (q.v.). 

The, K if hen tit/ rate. Tho story is, that 
two cats fought in a sawpit so ferociously, 
that when the battle was over, only the 
tail of each was left. This is an allegory of 
the municipalities of Kilkenny and Insh- 
town, who contended so stoutly about 
boundaries and rights to the end of tho 
seventeenth century, that they mutally 
im[K>verished each other—ate up each 
other, leaving only a tail behind. 

Tho faction nows in intensity daily... and the 
Kllkenuy car-tight la rapidly approaching the vital 
parts.—The Tones (Re Fenians). 




Whittington and hie cat. A cat is a 
ship formed on the Norwegian model, 
having a narrow stem, projecting quar¬ 
ters, and deep waist. It is strongly built, 
and used in the coal trade. Harrison 
speaks of it as a “cat” or “catch." 
According to tradition, Sir Richard 
Whittington made his money by trading 
in coals, which be conveyed in his “eat” 
from Newcastle to London. The black 
faces of his coal-heavers gave rise to the 
tale about the Moore. In confirmation 
of thiB suggestion, it may be added that 
Whittington was lord mayor in 1397, and 
coal was first made an article of trade 
from Newcastle to London in 1381. 

A cat hue nine fives. A cat is more 
tenacidus of bfe than other animals, 
tiecause it generally lights upon its feet 
without injury; the foot and toes being 
padded so as to break the fall. {See 
Nine.) 

Tab. MThnt wcmldst Ihou have with me? 

J ter. Qood king of cats, Nothing hut one of year 

nine lives . “ Rum so uni 1 Juliet,” ill. 1 . 

Haw/ me in a bottle like a cal (“Mufch 
Ado About Nothing,” i. 1). In olden 
times a cat was for sport enclosed in a hag 
or leather bottle, and hung to the branch 
of a tree, as a mark for bowmen to shoot 
at. Bteevens tells us of another sport: 
“A cat was placed in a soot-hag, and 
hung on a line; the players had to beat 
out the bottom of the nag without get¬ 
ting besmudged with smoke, and he who 
succeeded in so doing was allowed to 
hunt the cat afterwards. 

He grins like, a Cheshire, cat. Cheese 
was formerly sold in Cheshire moulded 
like a cat. The allusiou is to the grin¬ 
ning cheese-cat, but is applied to persons 
who show their teeth and gums when 
they laugh. 

Let the cat out of the hag. It was for¬ 
merly a trick among countryfolk to sub- 
stitute a cat for a sucking-pig, and bring 
it in a bag to market. If any greenhorn 
chose to buy a “ pig iu a poke” without 
examination, all very well; but if he 
opened the sack, “he let tho cat out of 
tho bag,” and the trick was disclosed. 

Sick as a cat Cats are very subject 
to vomiting. Hence the vomit of a 
drunkard is called “a cat,” and the act 
of discarding it is called “ shooting the 
oat.” 

Some ... are mad if they behold a eat 
(“ Merchant of Venice," iv. 1). Henri III. 
of France swooned if he caught sight of 
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a cat, and Napoleon I. showed a morbid 
horror of the same “harmless, necessary” 
creature. (See Antipathy, Pig.) 

To bell t)w cat. (See BALL.) 

To turn cat-in-pan. To turn traitor, 
to be a turn-coat. The phraso seems to 
be the French tourner cote cn peine (to 
turn sides in trouble). 1 do not think it 
refers to turning pancakes. 

When Gnors?i'm puddmsr-Mine came o'er. 

And modorut.0 m<m looked bio;, air, 

I turned ao'it-in-pnu onoe more. 

And so became a Whig, sir. 

“Pi ear of Bray." 

Touch not a cat. hut a (flow. Here “ but ” 
is used in its original meaning of “ be- 
out.” i.e., without. If you play with a 
cat you will get a scratch, unless you wear 
a glove. The words aro the motto of 
Mackintosh, whose crest is “cat-a- 
mo'intain salient guardant proper 
supporters , two cats proper. The whole 
is a pun on the word Catti, the Teutonic 
settlors of Caithness, i.e., Catti-ness, 
and mean, “ Touch not the clan Cattan 
or Mountain Cat without a glaive.” Tho 
same words are the adopted motto of 
Grant of Ballindalloch, and aro explained 
by the second motto, en.se et an'inio. 

What ran you hare of a rut hit her 
skin 1 The thing is useless for any pur¬ 
pose but one. Tn former times the 
cat'H fur was used for trimming cloaks 
and coats, but the flesh is utterly use¬ 
less. 

Who ate, the call A gentleman who 
had his larder frequently assailed by 
bargeeR, bad a cat cooked and placed 
tbore as a decoy. It was taken like tho 
other foods, and became a standing jest 
against these larder pilferers. 

Cat and Dog. They line cat and 
dog. They arc always snarling and quar¬ 
relling, as a cat and dog, whose avorsion 
to each other is intense. 

Jt is raining cats and doqs. A per¬ 
version of the word catadupe (a waterfall). 
It is raining catadnpes or cataracts. Mr. 
Fofd ingeniously, though not with much 
probability, suggests the Greek <:ata dor as 
(contrary to experience), i.e., in an un¬ 
usual manner. Dean Swift, describing a 
fall of rain, says the kennels were over¬ 
flowed, and that • 

Dead puppies, stinking sprats, all drenched in 

nnia, 

Ihyttntd rats, and turnip-tops, fame tumbling 

down the flood. "A City Shuuxr.» 


Cat and Fiddle, a public - house 
sign, is a corruption either of the French 
Catherine la futile , wife of osar Peter the 
Great of Russia; or of Caton lo fidfele, 
meaning Caton, governor of Calais. 

Cat and Kittens. A public-house 
sign, alluding to the pewtor-pots so 
called. Stealing these pots is termed 
“Cat and kitten sneaking.” Wo still 
call a large kettle a kitchen, and speak 
of a soldier’s kit. (Saxon, cytel , a pot, 
pan, or vessel generally.) 

Cat and Tortoise, or Boar and. 
Sow. Names given to the testu'do. 

Cat’s Cradle. A child’s play, with 
a piece of twine. Corrupt for cratoh- 
cradlo or manger cradle, in which the 
infant Saviour was laid. Cratch is the 
French creche (a rack or manger), and to 
tho present hour tho racks which stand 
in fields for cattle to cat from are called 
cratches. 

Cat’s Paw. To he made, a rat’s jmw 
of—i.e., the tool of another, the medium 
of doing another’s dirty work. The 
allusion is to tho fable of the monkey 
who wanted to get from the firo some 
roasted chestnuts, and took the paw of 
the oat to got them from the hot ashes. 

I bn«l no inUmtioii of becoming ft cat's p»w to 
draw European chestnuts out of tho lire 

Com. Badgers. 

At soa, light air during a calm causing 
a ripple on tho water, and indicating a 
storm, is called by sailors a calls paw, 
anti seamen affirm that the frolics of afeat 
indicate a gale. These are relics of a 
superstition that cats are witches or 
diumons in disguise. 

Cat’s Sleep. A Bbam sleep, like 
that of a cat watching a mouse. 

Cat Stane. Battle stone. A mono¬ 
lith in Scotland (sometimes falsely called 
a Dniidical stone). The Norwegian term, 
bantu stein, means tho same thing. (Celtic, 
cadi, battle.) 

Cat-calL A tin whistle. The ancients 
divided their dramas into four parts: 
tho pro'tasis (introduction), epit'asis [con¬ 
tinuation), catas'tasis {climax), and catas'- 
trophe {conclusion, or denouement). The 
cat-call is the call for the eat’ or Catos' 
trophfi. 

sound, sound yo viols, be the ent-onll dumb. 

“ Ihmeiwi,” 1. SOL 
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Catgut. A corruption of gut-cord. 

Cat-kins. The inflorescence of hazel, 
birch, willow, and some other trees; so 
called from their resemblance to a cat’s 
tail. 

Cat-lap. Weak tea, only fit for the 
cat to lap. 

Cat-water (Plymouth). This is a 
remarkable instance of mis-translation. 
The castle at tho mouth of the Plym used 
to be called the Cliateau ; but some one, 
thinking it would be better to Anglicise 
the French, divided the word into two 
parts— chat (oat), mu (water). 

Catacomb. A subterranean place 
for the burial of tho dead. Tho Persians 
have a city they cull Comb or Coom, full 
of mausoleums and the sepulchres of 
the Persian saints. The preposition cat,a 
is added to indicate that the Cooin is 
underground. {See Koom.) 

Catai'an (3 syl.). A lrntivo of Cathay 
or China: outlandish, a foreigner gene¬ 
rally, a liar. 

I will not hel ore euih a Catalan, though the prieet 
n* the wvu cornu ended him fc>r a tru- iimu. 

Shakespeare, "Merry ii. 1. 

Cataphryg'ians. Christian here- 
tics, which arose in the second century; 
so called because the first came out of 
Phrygia. They followed the errors of 
Mout&'nus. 

Catarrh. A down-running; from 
tho Greek katarreo (to flow down). 

Catas'trophe (4 syl.). A turning 
upside down. (Greek, kata-strep,’u>). A 
tragedy begins all sunshine, but at tho 
close all the bright prospects are over¬ 
thrown. A comedy begius overcast with 
troubles, but at the close all the troubles 
: are surmounted, and every bad character 
' is cost down. 


replied Paddy, “ I wish I could, but he 
won’t let me/’ 

We are lilts the man who boasted of having caught 
a Tartar, when the fact was that the Tartar had 
caught him.—Cold town /or the Timet. 

Catch-penny. A worthless article 
puffed off to catch the pennies of those 
who are foolish enough to buy thorn. 

Catchpole. A constable; a law 
officer whoso business it was to apprehend 
criminals. Pole or poll meaus head, 
person; and the word means one who 
catches persons by tho poll or neck. 
This was done by means of an instrument 
something like a shepherd’s crook. 

< WchepoloN, from eateh and vole, Imma thexe 
r»tln-«-ri* lay hold of a man's nock.- W lelif* "Mem 
7 eetament (Acts xvi., (Hots try). 

Catechu'men {kafy-ku men). One 
taught by word of mouth (Greek, kate- 
c/toii'tnenox). Those about to be baptised 
in the early Church were first taught 
by word of mouth, and then catechised 
on their religious faith and duties. 

Cater-cousin. An iutimato friend; 
a remote kinsman. (French, qualrt• 
cousin, a fourth cousin.) 

Ilig master and he (Bavin' your worship's rtve 
reace) ore giarcr cater cousins 

Shakespeare, “ Merchant of Penice " ii. S. 

Caterwauling. Tho wrawl of cats 
in rutting times ; any hideous noise. 
Topsol gives co hr railing, to “ wrall" or 
“ wrawl,” to rail or <piarrcl with a lond 
voice. hence tho Yorkshire expression, 
“raising a wrow,’* meaning a row or 
quarrel. There is also tho archaic adjec¬ 
tive icraw (angry). Cater-waul, there¬ 
fore, is the wawl or wrawl of cats; the 
er being either a plural, similar to 
“childer” {children), or a corrupted 
genitive. 

What a caterwauling do you keep here I 

Shakespeare “ TtetHfih NigM" ii. S. 


i Catch. To lie at the catch. To lie in 
| wait to find one tripping. cTho allusion 
|is to a fowler lying in wait to catch tho 
|bird that ventures into his net. 


Catch a Tartar. The biter bit, 
Grose says, an Irish soldier in the im¬ 
perial service, in a battle against the 
Turks, ghouted to his comrade that h« 
bad caught a Tartar. “ Bring him along, 
then,” said his mate. “But he won 5 ) 
ioome,”cried Paddy. “Then comealonp 
yourself,” said his comrade. “ Arrah! ’ 


Cath'arists. Tho last surviving sect 
of the Gnostics, so called from their pro¬ 
fessed purity of faith. (Greek, kath'aros, 
pure). They maintained that matter is 
the source of all evil; that Christ had 
not a real body; that the human body 
is incapable of newness of lifo, and that 
the sacraments do not convoy grace. 

Cath'arine. To braid St. Catharine's 
tresses . To live a virgin. 

Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. 0 tUnrliitk 
trusses. 

lonof%Uom i " ArangmiM." 
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St. Catharine's Wheel. A wheel-win¬ 
dow, sometimes called a rose-window, 
with radiating divisions; a sort of fire 
work. St. Catharine was a virgin of 
royal descent in Alexandria, who publicly 
oonfeBsed the Christian faith at a sacri¬ 
ficial feast appointed by the emperor 
Maximi'nus; for which confession she 
was put to death by torture by means of 
a wheel, like that of a chaff-cutter. 

Cathay'. China, or rather Tartary, 
the capital of which was Albrac'ea, ac¬ 
cording to “Orlando Furioso.” It was 
called Khita'i by the Tartars, and China 
was first entered by Europeans in the 
middle ages from the sido of Tartary. 

Botter fifty yean of Europe then a eyrie of Cathay. 

Isnnpson, " Loekslsy tiaU.” * 

Cathed'rse Mollee (Latin). Luxu¬ 
rious women. Properly, soft chairs The 
cathedra was a chair for women, like our 
ottoman ; and Juvenal applies the soft 
chair used by women of dainty habits to 
the women who use them. 

Catholic. The Catholic. 

Alfonso I., king of Astu'rias; so called, 
in 739, by Gregory I. (693, 739-757.) 

Ferdinand II. of Aragon and V. of 
Castile, husband of Isabella. Called The 
Catholic, from bis great zeal in combating 
the “ Infidel.” He wob also called Kusd, 
or TJu Wily. (1462,1474-1516.) 

Isabella, queen of Castile, wife of 
Ferdinand II. of Ar'agon ; so called for 
her zeal in establishing the Inquisition. 
(1450, 1474-1504.) 

Cathol'icon. A panace'a. (Greek, 
hatholicon ia’ma, a universal remedy.) 

Meanwhile, permit, me to recommend. 

Am the matter admits of no dolay. 

My wonderful ontholicnn. 

Longfellow, " The Golden. Legend,” 1 

■ CatO. Me is a Cato. A man of simple 
life, severe morals, self-denying habits, 
strict justice, brusque manners, blunt of 
speeoh, and of undoubted patriotism, 
like the Homan censor of that name. 

Cato - Street Conspiracy. A 
scheme entertained by Arthur Thistle- 
wood and his fellow-conspirators to 
overthrow the government, by assassina¬ 
ting the Cabinet ministers. So called 
from Cato Street, where their meetings 
were held. (1820.) 

Catsup or Ketchup. The Eastern 
I'itjab (loy sauce). 


Casual. Chief minister of the Zam'orin 
or ancient sovereign of India. 


Beulrt with high-plumed nobles, by the flood 
The flret great minister of India stood, 

Hla name “the CatuaT* In India’s tongue. 

Camosne, "Lusiad," bk. vii. 


Catftm, Al (the strong). A bow 
which fell into the hands of Mahomet 
when the property of the Jews of Medi na 
wan confiscated. In the first battle the 
prophet drew it with such force that it 
snapped-in two. 


Caucasians, according to Blumen- 
bach’s ethnological system, represent 
the European or highest type of the 
human race. So called from Cau'casus, 
the mountainous range. Whilst the 
professor was studying ethnology, he was 
supplied with a skull from these regions, 
which ho considered the standard of the 
human typo. 


Cau'cus. A meeting of citizenB in 
Amorica to agree upon what members 
they intend to support, and to concert 
measures for carrying out thoir political 
wishes. The word arose from tho caulkers 
of Boston, who had a dispute with the 
British soldiers a little before the Revo¬ 
lution. Several citizens were killed, and 
meetings were held at the caulkers’ house 
or calk-house , to concert measures for 
rodress of grievances. 

Tho whole Fenian affair la merely a eaucua in 
disguise. - The Times. 

At & Republican Congressional eaneua held on 
Saturday last, a hostile feeling was manifested to¬ 
wards President Johnson .—Tlut Times. 


Caudine Forks. A narrow pass in 
the mountains near Capua, now called 
the Valley of Arpaia. It was here that 
the Homan army, under the consuls 
V. Calvi'nus and S. Fostu'mius fell 
into tho hands of the Sanmites, and 
were made to pass under the yoke. 

Hard as it was to abandon an enterprise no very 
dear to him .... he did not hesitate to taka the 
more prudent course of passing under (arc t) the 
Oaudinn Porks or the Monroe dootrlne, and leave 
Maximilian andstho French bondholders to their 
tnUs.~Standai 3. Sov. 17, 1 S 6 S. 

Caudle (Mrs.). A curtain lecturer. 
The term is derived from a series of 
{•apers by Douglas Jerrold, which were 
published in Punch. These papers re¬ 
present Job Caudle as a patient sufferer 
of the curtain lectures of his nagging 
wife. • 

Caudle is any sloppy mess, especially 
that sweet mixture given by nurses to 
gossipB who call to Bee the baby during 
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the first month. The word "simply means 
something warm. (Latin, calidus; French, 
chaudeau; Italian, caldo.) 

Caul. The membrane on the heads 
of some new-born infants, supposed to 
be a charm against death by drowning. 

Cauline, Sir (2 syl.). A knight who 
lived in the palace of the king ot Ireland, 
and “ used to serve the wine.” He fell 
in love with Christabelle, the king’s 
daughter, who plighted her troth to him 
secretly, for fear of the king. The king 
discovered the lovors in a bower, and 
banished Sir Cauline. Jitter a time an 
eldridge came, and demanded tho lady 
in marriage. Sir Cauline slow the 
“ Soldain,” but died of the wounds 
received in the combat; and the fair 
Christabelle died of grief, having “ burst 
her gentle hearte in twayne.” — Percy's 
“ Ruiques,” iv. 

Cau'rus or Co'rUB. The west-north¬ 
west wind, which blew from Caurua 
(Argestes). 

The around by piercing Cnurus soured. 

Than won, “ Oasilt of Indo tenet," canto iL 

Cau'teloUB. Cautious, cunning, 
treacherous. (Latin, cau’tela; French, 
cauteleux,') 

Csnght with onuteloui bn its. 

Shakespeare, “ CorManus," iv. 1. 

Swear priests, and ooward*. and men oauteloua 
Shakespeare, “ Julius Cnsar li. 1. 

Cau'ther (Al.). The lake of Paradise, 
the waters of which are sweet as honey, 
cold as snow, and clear as crystal. He 
who once tastes thereof will never thirst 
again.— The Koran. 

Caution Money. A sum of £15 
paid before entering college, by way of 
security. This money is deducted from 
the aocount of the last term, when only 
the balanoe has to be paid. 

Caut'ser. (See Cauther. ) 

Cava* Cana's traitor sire. Cava or 
Florinda was the daughter of St. Julian. 
It was the violation of Cava by Roderick 
that brought about the war between the 
Goths and the Moors. St. Julian, to 
„ avenge his daughter, turned traitor to 
Roderick, and induced the Moors to 
invade Spain. King Roderick was Blain 
at Xerils on the third day. (a.d. 711.) 


Cavalier (8 syl.). A horseman. 
Whence a knight, a gentleman. (Latin, 
caballus, a horse.) 

The Cavalier. 

Eon de Beaumont, the French soldier; 
Chevalier eCEon. (1728-1810.) 

Charles Breydel, the Flemish landscape 
painter. (1677-1744.) 

Francis Cairo (Cavaliere del Cairo), 
historian. (1598-1674.) 

Jean le Clerc, le chevalier. (1587-1633 ) 

J. Bapt. Marini, Italian poet; II cava - 
Here. (1569-1625). 

Andrew Michael Ramsay. (1686-1743.) 

Cavalier' or Cheval’ier de St. George. 
James Francis Edward Stuart, called 
‘' the Pretender,” or “ the Old Pretender. ” 
(1688-1765.) 

The Ymna Cavalier or the Ronnie 
Chevalier.’ Cnarles-Edward, the “Young 
Pretender.” (1720-1788.) 

Cavalie'rs. Adherents of Charles I. 
Those of the opposing Parliament party 
were called Roundheads (q.v.). 

Cavalier Servente, called for¬ 
merly in Italian ncisbe’o, and in Spanish 
corte'jo. A gentleman that chaperones 
married ladies. 

Conch, servants, son dlls, he ftoes to call, 

And carries fan and tippet, gloves and shawl, 

Byron, “ Beppo. m 

CavaU'. “ King Arthur’s hound of 
deepest mouth."— Idyll* of the King , 
“ Enid." 

Cave in. Shut up, have done. I’ll 
cave in hi* head (break it). His fortune 
has caved in (has failed). Thi bank has 
caved in (come to a Bmash). The affair 
caved in (fell through). Common Ameri¬ 
can expressions. 

In the lead diggings, after a shaft has 
been sunk, the earth round the sides falls 
or caves in, unless properly boarded; and 
if the mine does not answer, no care is 
taken to prevent'a caving in. 

Cave of Achadh AldaL A 
cairn in Ireland, so called from Aldai, 
the ancestor of the Tuatha de Danaan 
kings. 

Cave of Mammon. The abode St 
the god of wealth in Spenser's “ Faifry 
Queen ” (ii. 7 ). 

Cave-dwellers. (See Bohskuv 

Brethren.) * 
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Cav'eat. To enter a caveat To ob¬ 
ject to. It is a law term, and means a 
notice to stay legal proceedings. (Latin, 
caveat let him proceed at his peril.) 

Cav'elL A parcel or allotment of 
land, measured by a cord or cable. 
(German, kabel or kaoet, whence iavel 
loten, “a cavell by lot.”) 

Caviare (3 syl.). Caviare to the 
general. Above the taste or comprehen¬ 
sion, of ordinary peoplo. Caviare is a 
• kind of pickle made from the roc of stur¬ 
geons, much esteemed iu Muscovy. It is 
a dish for the great, but beyond the reach 
of the general public.— “ Hamlet," ii. 2. 

All popular talk about lacustrine village* and 
flint loipleniants. .. is caviare to the multitude. 
- Pull Mall GutfUe. 

* 

Ce'an. The Cean poet. Simon'ides, 
of Ce'os. 

The Cean and the Tobin muse. 

Myron, "Don Juan." 

Cecilia, St. A lloman lady, who 
underwent martyrdom in the third cen¬ 
tury ; she is the patron saint of the blind, 
being herself blind; she is also patroness 
of musicians,and "inventor of the organ.” 

At length Divine Cecilia came. 

Invent reus of the vocal frame. 

Pry den, “Alexander'! Feast.” 

According to tradition, an angel fell in 
love with her for her musical skill, and 
used nightly to visit her. Her husband 
saw the heavenly visitant, who gave to 
both a crown of martyrdom which he 
brought from Paradise. Pryden and 
Pope have written odes in her honour, 
and both speak of her charming an angel 
by her musical powers— 

Be I Timotheutj raised a mortal to the skies. 

She (C«cUiuJ brought an angel down. 

Dryden, " A lexantler’e Hsast ." 

Cod, KM, or Ceridwen. The Arkite 
goddess or Ceres of the Britons. 

I was first modelled Into the form of a pure man 
In the hall o f Ceridwen, who subjected me to 
pmnuoe.—Talietin (Dawre'e Translation). 

Ce'dar. Cnrson says that Solomon 
out down a cedar, and buried it on the 
spot where the pool of Bethes'da used to 
stand. A few days before the crucifixion 
this cedar floated to the surface of the 
pool, and was employed as the upright 
of the Saviour's cross.— Monastei-ies of 
the Levant. 

CeSlict (St.) or St. Caliztvs, whose 
dag is the 14tb of October, the day of the 
battle of Hastings. 


Brown Willil tells us there was a tablet 
once in Battle parish church, with these 
words— , 

This place of war is Battle called, because in battle 

Quito conquered and o'erthro wn the English nation 

were. 

This slaughter happened to them upon St. Ceehct's 

day, Sc. 

Celestial City. Heaven is so called 
by John Bunyan in his " Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress.” 

CeleB'tial Empire. China; so 
called because the first emperors were 
all celestial deities. 

Celes'tians. Followers of Oelos'tius, 
disciple of Pela'gius. St. Jerome calls 
him “ a blockhead Bwollen with Scotch 
pottage”— Scotch being, in this ease, 
what we now call Irish. 

Celes'tines (3 syl.). A religious 

* order founded, 1254, by Pjtetro Moro'nii, 
afterwards pope Celes'tino V. Suppressed 
1778. 

Celia (heavenlines*). Mother of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. She lived in the 
hospice called Holiness.— Spenser,"FaMrg 
Queen," bk. i. 

Celia or Valia. A common poetical 
name for a lady or lady-love. Thus, 
Swift lias an ode in which Strcphon 
describes Ctelia’s dressing-room. 

Five hoars, and who e»n do it le»« io. 

By haughty Caelia spent in dressing. 

Celt. A piece of stone, ground arti¬ 
ficially into a wedgo-likc shape; with a 
cutting edge. Used, before the employ¬ 
ment of bronze and iron, for knives, 
hatchets, and chisels. (Latin, celtis, a 
chisel.) 

Celtic Homer. Ossion. 

Cem'eteiy properly means sleeping- 
places. The Jews used to speak of death 
as sleep. The Persians call their ceme¬ 
teries "The Cities of the Silont.” The 
Greeks thou At it unlucky to pronounoe 
the natnq of death. (Greek, kmnieterion.) 

Oanimag'ni. The inhabitants of 
Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cambridge; re¬ 
ferred to by Cicsar in his "Commen¬ 
taries." 

Cen'obiteB (3 syl.). Monks. So 
called because they live in common. 
Hermits and anchorites are notcenohites, 
as they live alone. (Greek, iouiobiotes.) 
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CenBo'rius et Sapiens.' Cato 
Major was so called. (B.u. 234-149.) 

Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles. 
French imitations of Grannc'ci, Males- 
pi'ni, and Campeg'gi, I taliau tale-writers 
of the seventeenth century. 

Cen'taur (2 syl.). A huntsman. The 
Thessalian centaurs were hialf-horses, 
half-men. They were invited to a mar¬ 
riage feast, and, being intoxicated, be¬ 
haved with great rudeness to the women. 
The Lap'ithse took the women's part, fell 
on the centaurs, and drove them out of 
the country. 

Yeast* that Thessalina centaurs never knvw. 

Thornton, * Autumn” 

Cento. Poetry made up of lines bor¬ 
rowed from esta 1 dished authors. Auso'- 
nius has a nuptial idyll composed from 
versos selected from Virgil. (Latin, 
cento, patchwork.) 

Central Sun. That body or point 
about which our whole system revolves. 
Mftdler believes that point to bo eta in 
Taurus. 

Cen'tre. In the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly The Centre were the friends of order, 
in the Fenian rebellion, 18U<», the chief 
movers were called Iiead Centres, and 
their subordinates Centres. 

Centum'viri. A court under whose 
jurisdiction the Romans placed all mut¬ 
ters pertaining to testaments and in¬ 
heritances. It consisted of three repre¬ 
sentatives from each of the thirty-live 
tribes; the full complement, tbcreiore, 
was 105. 

Centu'rion. A Roman officer who 
had the command of 100 men. His 
badge was a vine-rod. (Latin, centum, 
a hundred.) 

Century White. John Whito, tho 
nonconformist lawyer. Bo called from 
his chief publication, "The First Cen¬ 
tury of Scandalous, Malignant Priests, 
made and admitted into uenefices by 
the Prelates,” &c. (1590-1645.) 

Ce'pheus (2 syl.). One of the north¬ 
ern constellations, which takes its name 
from Oepheus, king of Ethiopia, husband 
of Cassiopeia and father of Androm'eda. 

, Ce'quiel (3 syl.), A spirit who trans¬ 
ported Torral'ba from Vall'adolid' to 
Rome and bade again in an hour and a 
half .—Pdlicer. 


Cerau'nium. The opal. So called 
by the ancients from a notion that it was 
a thunder-stone. (Latin, ceraunirm; 
Greek, keravfnios.) 

Cer'berus. A grim, watchful keeper, 
governess, guardian, &c, Cerberus, ac¬ 
cording to Roman mythology, is the 
three*headed dog that keeps the en¬ 
trance of the infernal regions. Herculiis 
dragged the monster to earth, and then 
let him go again. (See Sol*.) 

Never suffered to stir beyond the watchful ejro* 
of a gntn Oerbcru *.—London Repute. 

Cer'don. The bo’dest of the rabble 
leaders in the encounter with Hudibra# 
at the bear-baiting. The character is 
modelled from Hewson, the one-eyed cob¬ 
bler, who was a colonel in the Rump army 
find a preacher.— ‘ ‘l/utfibra*,” pt. i. 2. 

Cerdo'niana. A sect of heretics, 
established by Cerdon of Syria, who lived 
in the time ot pope Hygi'nus, and main¬ 
tained most of the errors of the Mani- 
checs. 

Ceremonious (The). Pierre IV. of 
Aragon. <1319, 1336-1387.) 

Cer'emony. When the Romans fled 
before Brennus, one Albi'nns, who was 
carrying his wife and children in a cart 
to a place of safety, overtook at Janie'u- 
lum tho Vestal virgins bending under 
their load, took them up, and conveyed 
them to Cwrii, in Etru'ria. Here they 
remained, and continued to perform their 
sacred rites, which were consequently 
called " Coore-monia.’’— Livy, v. 

Ce'rea (2 syl.). Corn. Ceres was the 
Roman name of Mother-Earth, the pro¬ 
tectress of agriculture aud of all the 
fruits of the earth. 


Hark frowning heaths grow bright with CtfrSt’ 
store. Thornton, "Autumn ’’ 

Cerin'thiAUS. Disciples of Corin'- 
thus, a herestarch of the first cor.tury. 
They denied the divinity of Christ, but 
held that a certain virtue descended into 
him at baptism, which filled him with 
the Holy Ghost. 

Cess. Measure, as ex-cess, excess-ive. 
Owl of all cats means excessively. 


The poor jade t* wrung In the wither* out of *11 1 
HhakuiMun, •• l Henry 1 V.» U. 


Ces'tus, in Homer, is the girdle of 
Venus, of magical power to move to 
ardent lore. In “ Jerusalem Delivered,” 
Ar'mida wore a similar cestus made of 
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potent spells to wiu^ to irresistible 
amorous love. 

la this was ewryart, and ereiy charm 
To win tho wisest, anti the coldest warm; 

Vend lore, the gentle row, the gay desire. 

The kind aeoeit, the still retiring fire. 
Persuasive speech, and more persuaeire sighs. 
Silence that spoke, end eloquence or eyes. 

Pope, “ Homer's llwt" xlr. 

Chabouk. A long whip, or the 
application of whips and rods ; a Persian 
ana Chinese punishment. — Dubois. 

Drag forward that fakir, and out hie robe into 
totters on hi* back with jour obubouku.— Scott, 
“ The Surgeon's Daughter," c. xiv. 

If that moimrch did not giro the ehnbuk to Fers- 
mon. there would be an end of all legitimate govern¬ 
ment in Buchiiria.— T. Moon, "Lalla Hootch.” 


The criticism, of thechabuk. The applica¬ 
tion of whips or rods. (Persian.) — Dubois. 

Chad-pennies. Pennies paid at the 
cathedral of Lichfield, dedicated to St. 
Chad, on Whit Sunday, in aid of the 
repairs. 

Chaff.' A n old bird is not to be caught 
with chaff. An experienced man, or one 
with his wits about him, is not to be 
deluded by humbug. The reference is 
to throwing chaff instead of bird-seed 
to allure birds. 

Ton. are Chaffing me. Making fun of 
me. You are trying to roast me (French, 
echauffer, to cook, chaff, 04 vex). A 
singular custom used to exist in Notts 
ana Leicestershire somo half century 
ago. When a husband ill-treated bis 
wifo, the villagers emptied a sack of 
chaff at his door, to intimate that 
“thrashing was done within," which 
some think to be the origin of the word. 


Chair. When members of the House 
of Commons and other dehaters call out 
“Chair," they mean that the chairman is 
not properly supported, and his words 
not obeyed as they ought to be. Another 
form of the same expression is, “ Pray 
support the chair." 


Groaning chair. The chair in which 
a woman is confined or sits afterwards 
to receive congratulations. Similarly 
“ groaning cake” and “ groaning cheese" 
are the cake and cheese which used to 
be provided in “Qoose month." 

Fur a nurse, tfie child to dandle, 

Sugar, soap, spiced pots, and candle. 

A groaning chair, and eko a cradle. 

Poor Robin's Almanack, 1070. 


Chaleed'ony (kalcediony). A pre¬ 
cious stone, consisting of half-transparent 
quarts!, so called from Chal'cedon, in Asia 
Minor, where it was first found. Its oliief 


varieties are agate, cornelian, oat’s-eye, 
chrysoprase, flint, hornstone, onyx, 
plasma, and sard. 

Chaldee's ( Kal-dees ). The Land of 
the Chaldees. Babylo'nia. 

Chalk. I’ll chalk out your path for yon 
— i.e., lay it down or plan it out as a 
carpenter or ship-builder plans out his 
work with a piece of chalk. 

Chalk it up. Put it down to my 
credit. The allusion is to the old custom 
of keeping a tally on which what was not 
paid for was chalked down. This method 
of keeping scores especially prevailed 
with publicans and in weekly milk-bills. 

1 beat him by long chalks. Thoroughly. 
In allusion to the ancient custom of 
making the merit marks with chalk, 
before lead pencils were so common. 

Walk your chalks. Get you gone. 
Lodgings' wanted for the royal retinue 
I used to be taken arbitrarily by the 
marshal and sergeant-chamberlain, the 
inhabitants were sent to the right about, 
and the bouses selected were notified by 
a chalk mark. When Mary de Medicis, 
in lt>3S, came to England, Sieur de Labat 
was employed to mark “all sorts of 
houses commodious for her retinue in 
Colchester." The samo custom is re¬ 
ferred to in the “ Life and Acts of Sir 
William Wallace,” in Edinburgh. Tho 
phrase is “ Walk, you’re chalked,” cor¬ 
rupted into Walk your chalks. 

I can walk a chalk as well as you. 
1 am no more drunk than you are. The 
allusion is to the ordeal on board ship of 
trying men Buspected of drunkenness. 
They wero required to walk along a line 
chalked on the deck, without deviating 
to the right or left. 

Challenging a Jury. This may 
be to object to au the jurors from some 
informality in the way they have been 
“ arrayed " or empannelled, or to one or 
more of tho jurors, from some real or 
supposed disqualification or bias of judg¬ 
ment. The word “challenge" is Norman, 
and is exactly equivalout to “ call out; ” 
hence we say captain A challenged or 
called out captain B. 

Cham (kamC). The sovereign prince 
of Tartary, now written “khan." 

Fetch you a hair off the gnat OluUn’s beard.— 
Shakespeare, “ Much Ado About Ifuthing," H. 1. 

The great Cham of literature. Hr. Samuel 
Johnson. (1709-1784.) 


CHAMBRE. 


CHAOS. 


Ohambre Ardente (French), meta- 
pborically, means a severe test; literally, 
a “fiery ehamber.” It was an inquisi¬ 
torial court of France, so called because 
the general punishment awarded was 
death by fire. Devised by cardinal de 
Lorraine, 1559. 

Champak'. A strong aromatic 
plant very offensive to bees, worn in the 
black hair of Indian women. 

Cham'perty (Latin, campi paiiitio, 
division of the land) is a bargain with 
some person who undertakes at his own 
cost to recover projierty on condition of 
receiving a share thereof if he succeeds. 

Cham/pion of England. A person 
whose office it is to ride up Westminster 
Hall on a coronation day, and challenge 
any one who disputes the right of succes¬ 
sion. The office was established by 
William the Conqueror, and was given to 
Marimon and his male descendants, with 
the manor of “ broad Serivelsby.” Do 
Ludlow received the office and manor 
through the female line; and in the reign 
of Richard II. Sir John Dymoke suc¬ 
ceeded through the female line also. 
Since then the office has continued in 
the Dymoke family. 

These Lincoln lands the Conqueror gnve, 

That E»g. nod's glove they might convey 

To knight renowned amongst the brave— 

The baron bold of Fontenoy. 

An Anglo- Jtonmn Jiallad modemiud. 

Champs de Haro. The March 
meetings held by Clovis and his imme¬ 
diate followers, sometimes as mere 
j>og»ants, for the amusement ol the 
freedmen who came to offer homage to 
their lord, and pay their annual gifts; 
sometimes for business purposes, espe¬ 
cially when the king wished to consult 
his warriors about some expedition. 

Qium.pt de. Mai. The same as the 
Champs de Mars (q.v.), transferred after 
755 to the month of May. Napoleon I. 
revived these meetings during the 
“ Hundred Days” (June 1,1815). 

Chan'cel means a lattice-screen. 
In the Roman law-courts the lawyers 
were cut off from the public by such a 
screen. (Latin, cancellus.) 

Chan'cellor. The scribe who sat 
with the emperor in the chancel, cut off 
from the populace by the screen. 

Chan'cery. The part of the court 
occupied by the lawyers. 

To yet a man's head into chancery is 
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to get it under yqur arm, where you can 
pummel it as long as you like, and he 
cannot get it free without great difficulty. 
The allusion is to the long and exhausting 
nature of a chancery suit. If a man once 
gets his bead there, the lawyers punish 
him to their heart’s content. 


Chan'dika. One of the three goddess 
daughters of Vishnu, representing his 
“ destroying energy." 

Change. Take your change out of 
that. When a person insults you, jou 
give him a “ quid pro quo,” ana tell him 
to take the change. It is in illusion to 
shopping transactions, where you settle 
the price of the article, and put the sur¬ 
plus or change in your pocket. 


Changeling (2 syl.). A peevish, 
sickly child. The notion used to l>e that 
the fairies took a healthy child, and left 
in its place one of their starveling elves 
which never did kindly. 

Oh, that It could he proved 

That some night-tripping fairy had ox changed. 

In orndle-cmiltee.our children as they ley; 

And culled mine Percy, Ms Plantagenet! 

Then would 1 have bis Harry. »nd he mine. 

Hhakttptart, “1 Htmty IV.," L1. 

Chant du Depart. After the Mar¬ 
seillaise, tb* most celebrated song of the 
first French Revolution. It was written 
by J. M. Chenier for a public festival, 
held June 11, 1794, to commemorate 
the taking of the Bastille. The music is 
by Me'hul. A mother, an old man, 
a child, a wife, a girl, and three war¬ 
riors sing a verse in turn, and the sen ■ 
timeut of each is, “ We give up our 
claims on the men of France for the good 
of the Republic." { See Carmagnole.) 

La rftpublique nous appal la. 

Suctions vjinorc ou unctions pfirir. 

Lit K rang ms doit vlvre pour alio. 

Pour «llo un Frougais doit monrir! 

J. it. VUnur. 

The rspnbllo invites, 

Lot ns conquer or /ail; 
la France Freud'men live. 

And can die at tier call. 

Chan'ticleer (3 syl.). The cock, in 
the tale of “ Reynard the Fox,” and in 
Chaucer’s “ Nonne Prestos Tale." The 
word means “shrill-singer." 


My longs began to crow like chanticleer, 
Wespeore, “ At Van Lifts It," iL 7. 


Cha'os {la'os). Confusion; that con¬ 
fused mass of elemental subtaneee sup¬ 
posed to have existod before Qod reduced 
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creation into order. The poet Hesiod is 
the first extant writer that speaks of it. 

Light, uncollected, through the chaos urged 

Its infant way; nor order yot had drown 

His lovely train from out the dubious gloom 
Thums'iii, *■ Autumn. 

Chap, as A clever chap, a good sort 
of chap, &c.; meaning a boy or young 
man, or a man with whom you are very 
familiar. (French, chape and ckapeiiu, 
either “ hat” or “ man, Latin, caput.) 

Chapeau or Chapel de Boses. 
C’est un potit manage, car quand on de¬ 
mands ce qu'un p&re dotino a vine fille, 
et qu’on veut repondre qu’il donno pen, 
on dit quJil ini doune un chapeau de 
roses. Lei roses sont consacr^s h Venus, 
aux Graces, et i’Amour.— Lei Oru/ines 
de mtelqucs Uoulunm Anciennes, 1672. 

N.B. — Chapel is what we now call a 
chapelet or chaplet. 

Chapel is the chest containing relics, 
or the shrine thereof. (Latin, capa.) 
Another etymology is capella (a hat or 
cope). The kings of France in war car¬ 
ried St. Martin's cope into tho field, and 
kept it in a tent as a talisman. The 
place in which the cope was kept was 
called the chapelle , and the keeper thereof 
the chaplain 

Chapel, The “caucus” of journeyman 
printers assembled to decide any point 
of common interest. The chairman is 
called the “ fatbor of thq chapel.” This 
term is a relic of Caxtou’s establishment 
in Westminster Abbey. (See FkiaUB, 
Monks.) 

Chap'eron. A lady’s attendant and 
protector in public. So called from the 
Spanish hood worn by duennas. ( English - 

iW.) 

Charbon'nerie Democrat'ique. 
A new Carbona'ri society, founded in 
Paris on the principles of Babeuf. The 
object of these republicans was to make 
Paris the centre of all political move¬ 
ments. (See Cakbo na ui. ) 

Charicle'ia. The lady-love of The- 
ag'onSa in the exquisite erotic Greek ro¬ 
mance, called “ The Loves of Theagenes 
ami Charicle'ia,” by Heliodo'ros, bishop 
of Trikka, in the fourth century. 

C har ing Cross is the cross erected 
to the ch$re. reine (dear queen) Eleanbr, 
wife of Edward I., who died at Herdelie, 
near Lincoln, and was buried at West* 
quins ter. In every town where the corpse 


rested, the king caused a eross “ of cun¬ 
ning workmanship ” to be erected in re¬ 
membrance of her. There were probably 
fourteen altogether; but only three re¬ 
main—viz., Waltham, Northampton, and 
Geddington. in Northamptonshire. In 
front of the South - Eastern Railway 
station, Strand, is a model of Charing 
Cross of the original dimensions. The 
original one built of Caen stone by Ed¬ 
ward I. was voted down by tho Long 
Parliament in 1647. Cheapside Cross 
was demolished in 1643. 

Chariot. According to Greek my- 
thology, tho chariot was invented by 
Erirhtbo'nius to conceal his feet, which 
were those of a dragon. 

Routed In cur, by him constructed first 
To hide Iiih hideous feet 

ItoK, " Orlando Furiow," xxxvtl, 57. 

Chariot of the Gods. So the 
Greeks called Sierra Loo'no, a ridge of 
mountains of great height. The Portu- 

E uese Serra Lioa means “tho Rock of 
ions.” 

Jlor palmy forests, mtnrling with the skies, 
Leona’s rugged steep behind ns (ties. 

Cumotnu. “LuHtd," Ilk. B. 

Charity begins at Home. “ Let 
them learn first to show pioty at home ” 
(1 Tim. v. 4). 

Chariva'ri. Tho clatter made with 
j>ots and pans, whistling, bawling, hiss 
intr, and so on. Our concert of *■ marrow, 
bones and cleaversthe German Ktizen- 
mutick, got up to salute with ridiuule un¬ 
equal marriages. Punch, is our national 
Charivari, and clatters weekly against 
political and social wrong-sidedness. 

Charlatan means a babbler. (Ita¬ 
lian, ciarla're, to babble; riarlata'no, a 
quack; Spanish, char la r, to prate ; Latin, 
aarru/u ) 

Charlemagne. His nino wives were 
Hamiltrude, a poor Frenchwoman, who 
bore him several children; Desidora'ta, 
who was divorced; Hildegarde, Fastrode 
(daughter of count Rodolph, the Saxon), 
and Luitgarde tho German, all three of 
whom died before him; Maltegarde; 
Gersuindo, the Saxon; Regi'na ; and 
Ad&linda. 

Charlemagne’s Peers. (See Paladins.) 
Charlemagne's Sword. La Joyeuse. 

Charles and the Oak. When 
Charles II. fled from the Parliamentary 
army, he took refuge in Boscobel-bonse 
but when he deemed it no longer safe to 
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remain there, he concealed himself in an 
oak. Dr. Stukeley eayn that this tree 
“stood just by a horse-track passing 
through the wood, and the king, with 
Colonel Carlos, climbed into it by means 
of the hen roost ladder. The family 
reached them victuals with anut-hook,”— 

“ Hineraritun Curw'sum,” 17514, iii., p. 67. 

Charles's Wain. The constellation 
called tho Great Bear, which forms the 
outlino of a wheelbarrow or rustic wagon. 
(German, Kerl's wagen, tho countryman's 
wagon.) 

Charlies. The old night watch, be¬ 
fore tho police force was organised in 
1829. Socallod from Charles 1.. in whose 
reign the system was re-organised. 

Charlotte Elizabeth. Mrs. Tonna. 
(1792-1841).) 

Charm moans a song. Incantation 
is singing on or against some one. Kn- 
ohaut is tho same. Verses supposed to 
have a baleful effect on those against 
whom they are sung. (Litin, caruitti ) 

Charon’s Toll (we'-un). A coin, 
about equal to a penny, placed in the 
mouth or hand of the dead to pay Charon 
for ferrying tho spirit across tho river 
Styx to" tho Klysian Holds. The Greeks 
put a coin, called thin'alee, in tho mouth 
of the deceased for a similar purpose. 
The Danes, aud, indeed, all th.o Scan¬ 
dinavians, observed tho same custom. 

Chartism. The political system of 
tho Chartists, who, in lH'W, demanded 
the I’ctifrit's Charter, consisting of live 
principles: universal suffrage, annual 
arliaincnts, stipendiary members, vote 
y ballot, ami electoral districts. 

Charyb'dis (Kantfdlsu A whirlpool 
on the coast of Bicily. Seylla and L’ha- 
rybdis are employed to signify two equal 
dangers. Thus Horace says an author 
trying to avoid Scylla, dHfts into Oha- 
rybdis-i.e.. Booking to avoid one fault, 
falls into another. 

Thus when I shun Soyllsyour fnlhnr, I fsll into 
ChiirybdlH your mother.- Shakupeare, " Mmrduud 
a / Femes," hi. 6. 

Chas'oa. The name under which tho 
Peruvians used to adoi’e tho planet 
Venus. 

Chase. An iron frame used by printers 
for holding sufficient type for one side of 
a sheet. The type is first set up letter by 
letter in the “ composing stick,” and is 
then transferred to the “ galley," where it 


appears in columns. It is next divided 
into pages, and then transferred to the 
chase, where it is held .tight by quoins, 
or small blocks of wood. The word is 
French, chaste (a frame); our cau-ment. 
(ties Stick.) 

Chasidim and Zad'ikim. After 
the Babylonish captivity the Jews were 
divided into two groups- those who ac¬ 
cepted and those who rejected tho Persian 
innovation. Tho former were called 
f>ift lute (cliasidim), and the latter upright* 
(zadikim). * 

Chasseurs de Vincennes 

(French), Tho duke of Orieuns' ride 
corps; so called because they were gar¬ 
risoned at Vmeeuues. (1S%.) 

Chaste (The). Alfonso II., king of 
Asturias and Leon, i Born 758, crowned 
791, abdicated 8 55, died 842.) 

Chat. A'/cf d'loie souris dans t'ord/lf 
d'nn that. A mare's ucst. This French 
phrase is the translation of a lino in 
Wynkin de Wordo’s “ Amusing Ques¬ 
tions,” printed in English in 1511. “ 1 te¬ 
rn a iut: What is that that never was and 
never will bo' Response: A mouse's 
ucst in a cat's ear." (*'<« M ark's Nkst.) 

Chateaux en Espagne. A castlo 
in tho air, something that exists only in 
the imagination. In .Spain there are no 
chateaux. (<Sn>‘ Oasti.k.) 

Chat'telin'b. A fashionable coffee¬ 
house iu the reign of Charles II. 

Chatter-box. A talkative person. 
The Get mans have plunder taarlt* (chatter- 
bag). ShakospCiifo speaks of the clack- 
dish. "His use was to put a ducat in 
hor clack-dish " Measure for Measure," 
iii. '2)-i.e., the box or dish used by 
beggars for collecting alms, which the 
hotdor clatters to attract attention. We 
find also chatter-basket in old writers, 
roforriug to tho child's rattle. 

Chatter Pie. Same as chatter-box. 
Tho pic moans the magpie. 

Chauvin. A blind idolater of Napo¬ 
leon tho (.Treat. The character is taken 
from Scribe's “ Soldat Lalnnireur." 

Chawed up. Done for, gone to the 
bad, good for nothing. I.iko a quid of 
tobacco, which has been “ chawed" till 
all the goodness is extracted from It. 

Cheap Jack. Not cheap, meaning 
low-priced, but cheap meaning sale, as in 
“chap-man," “Cheap-side,” Ac. Jack 
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is a term applied to inferior persona, Ac. 
(Saxon, chepe, a market.) (See Jack.) 

Cheater (2 ayl.) originally meant an 
JBtcheator or officer of the king's exchequer 
appointed to receive dues and taxes. The 
present use of the wqrd shows how these 
officers were wont to fleece the people. 
(See Catchpole.) 

Cheatly. A rascal who, by reason 
of debt, does not stir out of Whitefriars, 
but there inveigles young heirs of entail, 
helps them to money upon great dis¬ 
advantage, and is bound for them. A 
le*d, impudent debauchee about town. 
— Shadwell, “ Squire of Altatia .” 

Chech, called also stone chest, kist- 
vaen (a sepulchral monument or crom¬ 
lech). 

We find s rude clinch or flat stone of an oval 
form, about three yards in length, five feet over 
where broadest, and ten or twelve inches thick.— 
Camden. 

Check Mate (King death. Sheik 
means king, and matlar in Spanish means 
to kill. Hence, Sheik mate; Spanish, 
raque de mate; German, schach malt; 
Italian, scacco motto. (See Chess.) 

ChedlflB'trOB ( Ked'ceftros). One of 
Actueon’s dogs. (See Canache.) 

Cheek by Jowl. In intimate con- 
fabulation; tete-h-tete. Jowl is the 
Saxon ceole (cheek), Irish gial. 

I’ll ko with thee, cheek by jowl.— Shdkssptare, 
* Midsummer Night's Dream,’” In. 2. 

Cheek. None of your cheek. Hone 
of your insolence. Cheek, jowl, and jaw 
are only varieties of the same word; so 
that ‘‘none of your cbfeek” and “ none of 
your jaw” were at ono time interchange¬ 
able ; but now the former implies more 
impudence and insolence of demeanour, 
and the latter more scolding or word 
irritation. 

Thus, we say a man is very cheeky, 
meaning that he is vain-glorious and 
presumptuous, depreciating others by 
words and demeanour. 

Cheese. It it not the cheete. Not the 
right thing; not what I should choose. 

(Anglo-Saxon, ceotan, to choose; Ger¬ 
man, kieten; French, choitir; Persian, 
chit; Hindu, cheet, thing.) Chaucer 
, says, “ To cheese whether sho wold him 
marry or no.” 

Now thou might cheese 
How thou oouetlat to wtl me, now tbou knowst 

all ml name*. J*. Ploughman ,“ ruum." 

Me it quite the chme (or) just the cheete 


— i.e., quite the thing. By a double re¬ 
finement we get the slang varieties, That's 
prime Stilton, or double Gto'tter—i.e ., slap 
bang up. {See alum.) 

Cheesewring (Cornwall). A mass 
of eight stones, towering to the height 
of thirty-two feet: so called becauso it 
looks like a gigantic cheese-press. This 
is probably a natural work, the effect of 
some convulsion. The Hilmarth Rocks, 
and part of Hugh Lloyd’s Pulpit, present 
somewhat similar piles of stone. 

Chef d’CEuvre. A master-piece. 

(French.) 

Cheleule. A god of the Patagonians, 
but inferior to Set'ebos, the supreme devil. 

Chemistry (kem'istni) is from the 
Arabic Hmia, whence al-kimui (the occult 
art), from kantai (to conceal). Gheuiia 
occurs in the Lexicon of Smdas. To spell 
the word with a y is an error, arising 
from the notion that it is derived from 
the Gneco-Latin chito (to fuse). 

Che'mos or Chc'moth (Kefmoth). 
Tho war-god of the Moabites; god of 
lust. 

Xost, Chomos, tho obscene itroad of Moab’s sons. 
From Artier to Nnho, and Ui« wild 
Of uouthmost Ab'nrim. 

Mdton, Paradise Lost," bk. i. 

Chennap'pa. The cihi of t%'„~ 
nappt t. Bo Madras is called by the 
natives. 

Chequers. A public-house sign in 
honour of the Stuarts, whose shield is 
cheeky, like a Scotch plaid. I do not 
think it is meant to announce that 
“ chess and draughts aro played within.” 
(&’e Lattice.) 

Cherone'an or Chrrowm Sage 
iKcrunfun). Plutarch, who was born at 
Chterone'a, in Beotia. (40-120.) 

This praise, O Oherunean asm*, is thine. 

Beattve, "Minstrel." 

Cher'ubima. The 11th Hussars are 
so called, by a bad pun, because their 
trousers are of a cherry colour. 

Chery and Fair-Star. Chen' 
was tho son- of a king’s brother and 
Brunetta ; Fair-star was the daughter of 
the king and Biond'ina, the two fathers 
being brothers, and the two mothers 
sisters. They were cast on the sea 
adrift, but were found and brought up 
by a corsair and his wife. Ultimately 
they are told of their birth by a green 
bird, and marry each other. This Utle is 


CHESHIRE. 


CHICHI-VACHE. 
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imitated from “The Sisters who Envied 
their Younger Bister/’ in the “ Arabian 
Nights.” N.B.—The name is from the 
Frenoh cher (dear), hod is about equal to 
“ deary” or “dear one.” It is quite 
wrong to spell it with a double r .— 
Comtetsc t C A tdnoy, “ Fairy Tales" 

Cheshire is the Latin castra-skire, 
called by the Romans Deoa'na castra (the 
camp town of Deva, or Dee-mouth). 

Chess, called by the Hindus chetur- 
aiuja (the four angas)—i.e., the four 
meml>ers of the army—viz., elephants, 
horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers; called 
by ,the ancient Persians chetrang. The 
Arabs, who have neither r nor g, called 
it shetranj, which modern Persians cor¬ 
rupted into taccfii, whence the Italian 
scacrhi, German sckach, French ichec, our 
chess. (See Check Mate.) 

Ches'terfLeld. lauded by Thomson 
in his “Winter,” is the fourth earl, 
author of “ Chesterfield’a Letters to 4m 
Sjn.” (1694-1773.) 

Chesterfield House fljondon) was built 
by Isaac Ware for Philip, fourth earl 
of Chesterfield. (See abort.) 

Chet'owaik (North-Amerian lu- 
dian). The plover. 

All the wild row In inns them to him. 

In the moorland* oml th« faulanda. 

In the melancholy msrahtiM: 

Chetowaik, the plover, sail* them. 
huuyflUen, " Hiawatha " (Iniroiiuetioaj, 

A Cheval (French). On each side, 
bo as to command the space hot ween. 


The Western powers will assuredly never permit 
Kusma to place lierseir ogam d chmal hetw ora the 
Ottoman empire and Persia .—The Times. 


In military language, troops are ar¬ 
ranged (l thecal when they command two 
roads, as Wellington's army at Waterloo, 
which, being at the apex of two roads, 
commanded that between Chnrlcroy and 
Brussels, as well as that to Mous. 

Chevalier. (See Cavalieu. ) 

Chevaux de Friae (Freneh). 
Horses of 1 riesland. A beam filled with 
spikes to keep off horses; so called from 
its use in the siege of Gron'ingen, Fries- 
.land, in 1594. A somewhat similar 
engine had been used ’before, but was 
not called by the same name. . In 
German it is “ A Spanish horseman" 
(eta Spanischer Reiter). 

Chev'eriL He has a eheveril com¬ 
mence. One that will easily stretch like 
eheveril or kid leather. ■ 


Oh, lier** • wit of eheveril, that itretefeee from an 
Inch narrow to an «li bread.-aAafcmpiarc," &mm> 
and JuMfiL A 

Your soft obaverileenMtenoe would reoetve. 

It yen. might pleaee to etreteh it. 

Bhakntmsre, "Henry VIII. "U S. 

Chevy Chase. There bad long 
been a rivalry between the families of 
Percy and Douglas, which showed itself 
by incessant raids into each other’s ter* 
ritory. Percy of Northumberland one 
day vowed he would hunt for three days 
in the Scottish border, without conde¬ 
scending to ask leave of earl Douglas. 
The Scotch warden said in his anger, 
“ Tell this vaunter he shall find one day 
more than sufficient." The ballad called 
“ Chevy Chase ’’ mixes up this hunt with 
the battle of Otterhurn, which, Dr. Percy 
justly observes, was “a very different 
event. ’ Chevy Chase means the chase or 
hunt among the *• Chyviat hyls.” 

To louder etrain* he raised hisvoiae, tell 
'?, oful *n "Chevy Chore 4 befell. 

when Perey drove th« deer with hound sad horn. 

Ware to be wept by children yet unbonT^ 

Gay. “ Pastoral VI." 

Chiabreres’oo (Italian). Poetry 
formed on the Greek model; so called 
from Gabriel Chiabre'ro, surnamod the 
“ Pindar of Italy” (1552-1637). 

Chia'ro-oflcu'ro (ie-tir'-ro). Light 
and siiadow judiciously distributed in a 
picture. The word is compounded of two 
Italian words meaning light (and) shadoie. 

Chib'ia'bos. The musician; the 
harmony of nature personified. He 
toaches the birds to sing and the brooks 
t<> warble as they flow. “ All the many 
sounds of nature borrow sweetness from 
his singing. 

Very door to Hiawatha 

Wm the grade Chlbiiboc. 

Por hit iientleiiea* ha love! him, 

And the magio of hit eingloa. 

LougfsUow. "Hiawatha," vt 

C aichl-VAche (3 syl.). French for 
the “sorry cow,” a monster that lived 
only on good women—all skm and bone, 
because its food was so extrome'y scarce. 
The old English romancers invented 
another monster, which they called 
Bycorn, ns fat as the othor was lean; 
but, luckily, he had for food “ good and 
enduring husbands,” of which there is no 
lock. 

O noble wy»i<«, fill of heigh prarten'oe, 

Lot noon hamtUtio your tongb* navla; 

N« lot no olsrk have cause or dlllgai'M 

To write of you aetory of aneh mervavle 

A* uf OileeMm. parent ami kynde. 

heat Chiehi-vaohe you ewolwe In hjr entrails. 

Chaucer, •• Marehandec Tula," was. 
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CHICKEN. 


CHILLON 


Chicken. She's no chicken. Not 
young. The young child as well as the 
young fowl is called a chicken or chick. 

To count your chickens ere they are 
Aotefted(Hudibras). To anticipate profits 
before they come. One of jEsop’s fables 
describes a market-woman saying she 
would get so much for her eggs, with 
the money sho would buy a goose ; the 
goose in time would bring her so much, 
with whieh she would buy a cow, and so 
on; but in her excitement she kicked 
over her basket, and all her eggs were 
broken. .The Latins said, “ Don’t sing 
your song of triumph before you have 
won the victory" (ante victo'riam can'ere 
triumphnm). “ Don’t crow till you are 
out of the wood’’ has a similar meaning. 

Chicken-hearted. Cowardly. 
Young fowls are remarkably timid, and 
run to the wing of the hen upon the 
slightest cause of alarm. 

Childe, as childe Harold, childe of Elle- 
chxldt Waters, childe Roland, childe Tris¬ 
tram, childe Arthur , die. ; also Childeric 
(Child-eric), Childeherl (childe-bert), Vhil- 
peric (child p’-eric). In all these c tsea 
the word “childe’’ is a titlo of honour, 
like the infante and infanta of Spam. I n 
the times of chivalry, the uohle youths 
who were candidates for knighthood 
were, during their time of probation, 
called infans, valets, damoi/sels, and 
b'icheliers. Childe or infant was the term 
given only to the most noble. The Saxon 
cnihz means both child and knight. 

Childe Harold. A man sated of 
the world, who roams from place to place 
to Uee from himse.f. The “childe” is, 
in fact, Lord Byron himself, who was 
only twenty-one when he began, and 
twenty-eight when he finished the poem. 
In canto i. (1809), he visited Portugal 
and Spain; in canto ii. (1810), Turkey 
in Europe ; in canto iii. (1810), Belgium 
and Switzerland; and in canto iv. (1817), 
Venice, Borne, and Florence. 

Children. The children in the wood. 
A Norfolk gentleman on his death ned 
left * little bod, three years old, and a 
still younger daughter, named Jane, to 
the care of his wife’s ^brother. The hoy 
was to have £300 a year when he came 
of age, and the girl ,£500 as a wedding 
portion; but if the children died pro. 
Tiously, the uncle was to inherit. After 
twelve mouths had elapsed, the uncle 


hired two ruffians to murder the two 
babes. As they went along one of the 
ruffianB relented, and killed his fellow; 
then putting down the children in a wood, 
left them. The poor babes gathered 
blackberries to allay their hunger, bnt 
died during the night, and “ Rohm Red¬ 
breast” covered them over with straw, 
berry leaves. All things went ill with 
the cruel uncle; his sons died, hiR barns 
wore fired, bis cattle died, and he himself 
perished in gaol After the lapse of seven 
years, the ruffian was taken up for high¬ 
way robbery, and confessed the whole 
affair. 

• » 

Then md he mine “ The Children in the Wood." 
(Mil ha.rbn.iMU* uncle, etitfurd with infant hlood !) 
How Mack heme* they plucke I in .leper I * wild, 

And fcnr : cw at the ulitteriaig falchion untiled; 

Then- little corpse the rohiu-r^dhreisfc found. 

And strewed with pious bill the leave-, a'onii-l 

Guy," Vnstond VI." 

Children. Three hundred and sixty- 
five at a birth. 11 is said that the countess 
of Honuesberg accused a beggar of adul¬ 
tery hocauHO she curried4twins, whgre- 
upou the beggar prayed that the countess 
might carrv as many children as there 
are days in the year. According to the 
.legend, this happened on Good Friday. 
1 '27•>. All the males were named John, 
and all the females Elizabeth. The 
countess was forty-two at tho time. 

Chile’nos. People of Chili. 

Chilian. A native of Chili, pertain 
ing to Chili, &c. 

Chil'iasts (kil'iasts). Another word 
for Milleu'arians ; those who believe that 
Christ will come again to this earth, 
and reign a thousand years in tin- 
midst of his saints. (Greek, chilias, a 
thousand.) 

Chillon'. Prisoner of Chilian. Fran 
cesco di Bonuivard, of Luues. Lord 
Bvron hiakes him one of six brothers, all 
of whom buffered as martyrs. The father 
' and two sons died on the battle-field; 
one was burnt at tho stake; three were 
incarcerated in the dungeon of Chillon, 
near the lake gt Gone'vrf—of thesv, two 
< died, and Franeesco wan set at liberty by 
“ the Bearuais.” Byron says that Bon- 
nivard has loft traces of hi.s footsteps li¬ 
the pavement of tho dungeon, Ho wa^ 
ut in prison for “republican principles 
. y the duke-bishop of Savoy. (1496- 
I 1570.) 
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Chilminar' and Balbec. Two cities 
built by the Genii, acting under the 
orders of Jan ben Jan, who governed the 
world long before the time of Adam. 
Chilminar, or the “Forty Pillars,” is 
Persep'olis. These two cities were -built 
as lurking places for the Genii to hide in. 

Chiltern Hundreds. To accept th< 
Chiltern Hundreds is to resign one’s scat 
in Parliament. The steward of the 
Chiltern Hundreds is an officer of the 
crown, appointed to protect the people 
of Bucks from the robbers of the 
( liiltern hills. This office is now a sine¬ 
cure, but as a member can only rosign 
his seat by accepting office, he accepts 
this sinecure, which ho immediately 
vacates for the benefit of others. The 
stewardship of the manors of East Hen- 
dred, Northstead, and Hempholme, are 
other sinecuro offices made use of for 
the same purpose. 

Chimeerik (kfme'ro). Au illusory 
fancy, a wild,incongruous scheme, a castle 
in the air. Hooffer describes the chimicra 
as a monster with a goat’s body, a lion's 
head, and a dragon's tail. 

Chin. (Greek, r/VH'V*, Latin, i/en-d : 
Persian, jam; German, bun; Hutch, 
/aft/ Saxon, dune. ) 

Chine'ae (2 syl.y A native of China: 
the language of China; pertaining or 
special to China. 

Chingachcook. The Indian ^bief 
in Fonimore Cooper’s “ Last of the 
Mohicans,” 41 Pathfinder,” “Deorslaver.” 
and “Pioneer.” Called in French Le 
Grot Serpent. 

f- 

Chink or J ink. Money so called 
bocause it chink; or jingles m the purse. 

Thus, if a person is asked if he has 
money, he rattles that which he has in 
his purse or pocket. 

Have chinks in thy purse.— Tusier. 

Chintz means spotted. The cotton 
goods originally manufactured in the 
East. (Persian, cAi>c, spottod, stained.) 

Chios (Ki'ot). The mail oj ('hios. 
Homer, who lived 1 at Chios, near the 
-dSge'an Sea. Seven cities claim to be 
his place of birth — 

Ar 8 g“nthe^°F«rrf 0I,h ° U * Sa ‘'“ mis ' ChK *’ 


Chip. Chip of the u!d black. A son 
or child of the same stuff os his father. 
The chip is the same wood as the block 
from which it was cut. 

Brother chip. Properly a brother oar- 
penter, but in its extended meaning 
applied to any one of the same vocation 
as ourselves. 

Chirachee'. Ghanot. (Chuuor.) 

Cirh-'nius <M»rcury mime to hi", ehirarhee. 

‘•fytnjjJ of Mart and Venn*,” 

Chi'ron iATVoub The. centaur who 
taught Achilles music, medicine, and 
limiting. Jupiter placed him in heaven 
among the stars, where he is called 
Sairitta'rius (the Archer-,. 

f’fu'ron. according to Dante, has watch 
over the lake of boiling blood, in the 
seventh circle of hell. 

Chisel. I cfa*‘f/e4 h < means, 1 
cheated bun, or did him out of some¬ 
thing. As the chisel cuts pieces out of 
wood very neatly and cleverly, so the 
skilful cheat cuts a “chip” from the 
person chiselled. 

Chitty-faced. Babv-faeed, lean. A 
chit is a child or sprout. Roth chi* and 
eh ittp-fneed are terms of contempt. 
(Saxon, c>th, a twig. 

Chivalry. 

The paladins of ( harleiuagno were all 
scattered by the battle of Roucesvalles. 

The champions of Did'orick were all 
assassinated at the instigation of Chriem- 
hil'da, the bride of E/zel, king of the 
Huns. 

The Knights of the Hound Table were 
all extirpated by the fatal battle of 
Camlan, 

(‘hiralrii The six. following clauses 
may lie considered almost as axioms of 
the Arthurian romances:— 

(1) There was no braver or mom noble 
king than Arthur. 

(2) No fairer or more faithless wife 
than Guiu'iver. 

(H) No truer pair of lovers than Tristan 
and Isault. 

(4) No knight more faitiiful than Sir 
Kaye. 

*5) None so brave a id amorous as Sir 
Laun'celot 

(ft) None so virtuous as Sir Gal'ah&d. 

The ft’Civ of Cti<ealry. William 
Douglas, lord of Liddasdale. (14th cen¬ 
tury.) 
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CHRISOME. 



Chiv'y. A chase in the sohool 
rameof “Prisoners' Base” or “Prison 
Bars.” So called from Chevy Chase 
(q. v.j. One boy sots a chivy, by leaving 
ids oar, when one of the opposite side 
chases him, and if he succeeds in touch¬ 
ing him before ho reaches “home,” ho 
becomes a prisoner. 

Chlo'e ( KloW) . The shophordess be¬ 
loved by Daplmh in the pastoral romance 
of Longus, entitled “Daphnis and Chloi:." 
St. Pierre’s talo of “Paul and Virginia” 
is founded on •the exquisite romauco of 
Longus. 

Chce'reas ( A’< The lover of Cal- 
lir'rhoc, in Cha/riion’s Greek romance, 
called the “ Loves of Ohncroas and Cal- 
lir'rhoe.” (Eighth century.) 

Choke. J lut/VitJ /}!<?' of hr cad chub, 
me, if v/nff I faif if not trn< . Tn ancient 
times a person accused of robbery had a 
piece of barley bread, on which the mass 
had been said, given liim to swallow. He 
put it in his mouth uttering the words 
given above, and if he could swallow it 
without being choked, he was pronounced 
innoceut. Tradition ascribes the doath 
of the earl Godwin to choking with a 
piece of bread, after this solemn appeal. 

Choke-pear. An argument to which 
there is no answer, h’obhcrs in Hol¬ 
land at one time made use of a piece 
of iron in the shape of a pear, winch 
they forced into the mouth of their vic¬ 
tim. On turning a key, a number of 
springs thrust forth ppiiits of iron in all 
directions, so that the instrument of tor¬ 
ture could never bo taken out except by 
means of the key. 

Chon. The Egyptian Hercules. 

Chondar'ava'li. The daughter of 
Vishnu. (Hindu mythology.) 

Chop'ine (2 syl.). A high-heeled 
shoo. The Venetian ladies used to wear 
“ high-lieoled shoes like stilts.” Hamlet 
qays of the actress, “ Your ladyship is 
nearer to heaven, than when 1 saw you 
last, by tho altitude of achopino” (act 
ii. s. 2). (Spanish, chupin , a high cork 
shoo.) 

Chop Logic. To bandy words; to 
altercate. Lord Bacon says, “Let not 
the council chop with the judge.” 

How now, how now," chop losio’l Whet is this ? 

“ Proud," and “ I thank you, and “ X thank you not," 
And yet " not proud.” 

tikakespeare, "Romeo and Juliet," HL S. 


Chops. Down in the chops — i.c. t 
| down m the mouth; in a melancholy 
state; with tho mouth drawn down. 
Chop or chap is Saxon for mouth; we 
still say a pig’s chap, 

Choreu't® (Koru'tee). A sect of 
heretics, who, among *othor errors, per¬ 
sisted in keeping tho Sunday a fast. 

Chouans (2 syl.). French insurgents 
of the Royalist party during tho Revo¬ 
lution . .1 can Cottereau was their loader, 
nick-n:uued chonan (owl), because bo was 
accustomed to warn bis companions of 
danger by imitating tho screech of an 
oul. Cottereau was followed by George 
Cadoudal. 

Chouse (1 syl.). To cheat out of 
something. Gifford says the interpreter 
ot tho Turkish embassy in England is 
called i/iimif , and in 1009 this chiaus 
contrived 1o defraud his government of 
Jc l.(Hio,.un enormous sum at that period. 
From the notoriety of tho swindle tho 
word chant.-- or to choose was mlopted. 

Wlmt do you think ofTBo— 

That I am it etuitnf.2 

J>s» -/orison, "Altkyimit." (1010.) 

Chriem-hil'da or Chriem-hild,. 
A woman of unrivalled beauty, raster of 
Gunther, and beloved by Siegfried, the 
two chief heroes of the Niobelung (fj.r.'). 
Siegfried gives her n talisman taken from 
Gunther's lady-love, and Gunther, in a 
■ fit of jealousy* induces Hagen to murder 
his brothor-in-iaw. Chriemhild in revengo 
marries Kzzol, king of the Huns; invites 
tho Ji iohelungs to the wedding feast; ami 
there they are all put to tho sword, 
except llagen and Guntbdr, who are 
taken prisoners, and put to death by die 
bride. 

Chrisome (Am'?/«<) signifies proporly 
“the white cloth sot by tho minister at 
baptism on tho head of tho newly 
anointed with chrism a compo¬ 

sition of oil and balm). In the Form 
of Private Baptism is this direction: 
“Then the minister shall put the white 
vosture, commonly-callod tho chrisome, 
upon tho child,” Tho child thus bap¬ 
tised is called a chrisom or ehrisom 
child. If it dies within tho month, it is 
shrouded in the vesture; and hence, in 
the bills of mortality, even to tho year 
1726, infants that died Within tho month 
were termed chriBoms. 

A* made a fine end, and went, away an It had 
been any ckriaom ohiltL—Statapcon, Henry V.% 

U* Vi 


CIIRISTABEL. 


Christabel (Kris'tah'l). Tbo hero¬ 
ine of ('oleridge’s fragmentary poem of 
that name. 

Christabolle (Krisftahd). Daughter 
of a “ honuie king ” in lroland. She fell 
in love with Sir Oauline (q. o.). 

Christendom (Krix'-cu-dum) gene¬ 
rally moans all Christian countries; but 
Shakespeare uses it for foijtlism, . or 
“ Christian eiti/onship.” Thus, ill “King 
John,” the young princo soys— 

Dv my chrlsti'nrtom' 

Sc wore I on! of prison, iuul k'-pl sliwfi, 

1 shoulil In: mfwy as lho tiny wjbmif. 

Art it. s. 1. 

Christian (Kris'tZtm). The hero of 
John l>uny;tn‘hallegory called “The 1’il- 
rriinV Progress.” He (loosfrom the ** City 
of l>o.-trm:ti'>n,” and j"Urueys on to the ! 
‘■ Celestial City.” He starts with a heavy 
harden on his back, but it falls off when 
lie stands at tlie foot of the cross. • 

(7A follower of Christ. *So 
called first at Antioch (Acts xi. ‘2(5). 

J/e,g I'hriMnn Ihtrtt i,. John Charlicr 
do Cicr-ou. (i:UW-M29.) 

Must i 'ftiusiitiii limy. The style of the 
king of Prance. ! 

l'ttpin le P»rot was so siskd by pope ; 
Stcpl^nlll. {7l4-7'-> s .) 

Charles lo Chauve was so stylo l by the 
council ot Savon meres. (^2"-S77.) 

Lo ii.^Xl. wassostyled b\ pope Paul 11. 

(112:1-11SJ.) 

Since which time it 1ms been uni¬ 
versally adopted in Franco. (14tVJ.) 

\ :1 limn, ti linul. uilli s'liielv tropliitw cIiihimi, I 
“ Host eUmnuti knur.” in won hhmiiihmI. 

Oamoens, " Ijus tad," bk. \ n. 

Fmimler of (‘hrixllau Eb»ju> n<\. Louis 
Boar'(,done, the French preacher. (1(>32- 
1(04.1 

Christian’a (Kristbm'ti). The wife 
of Christian, who started with her children 
and Mercy from the “City of Destruc¬ 
tion" long after her husband. She was 
plaeod under the guidance of Mr. Great- 
Heart, and wont, therefore, in “silver 
slippore” along the thorny road.— 
ilunymi-y “ Th& Pilgrim’s Progress" pt. it. 

Christmas (Rrisl'mos). “ Christinas 
eomos but once a year.”— Thomas Stvsttr. 

Christmas Box. A small gra- 
tuity given to servants, &c., on Boxihg 
day (the day after Christmas day). In 
the early days of Christianity boxes woro 
placed in churches for promiscuous cha- 
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rities, and opened on Christmas Day. 
The contents were distributed next day 
by the priests, and called the ‘ ‘ dole of 
tho Christmas box,” or the “ box money.” 
It was customary for lieads of houses to 
give small sums of money to their sub¬ 
ordinates “to put into the box,” before 
mass on Christmas Ityy. 

Somewhat later, apprentices carried a 
box round to their master’s customers 
for small gratuities. The custom since 
] 83t> has been gradually dying out. 

olmllv thp boy, with Christ man box 111 hand, 
Ttimmrhiml the town his dc\ km* nmlc v or subs, 
Ami ul’ hit. muster's ciutknmiro ini]>l<irei< 

Thu yearly mite. 

Christmas. 

Christmas Carols are in com¬ 
memoration of tho song* of the angels to 
the shepherds at the nativity. Durand 
tell;- us that tho bishops with the el orgy 
used to sing carols njnl play games on 
Christmas day. (Ln,lin, l sing; 

>•<>/«, an interjection of joy.) 

Christmas Day. Transferred from 
the tith of January to tho 2/itli of Decem¬ 
ber by Julius I. (337-352 ) 

Christmas Decorations. Tho 

great feast of Saturn was held in Decern- 
bv-r, when tho people decorated the tom- 
plo* with such green things as they could 
find The Christian custom is tho same 
transferred to Him who \rias bom in 
Bethlehem on tlic 2.‘>lh of tho same 
month. Tho holly or holy-tree is called 
l 'hrist's-thom in Germany ami Scandi- 
n v; l, from its use m church decorations 
and its putting forth its berries at Christ¬ 
mas time. The early Christians gave 
nu emblematic turn to tho custom, refer¬ 
ring to tho “ righteous branch," and jus¬ 
tifying tho custom from Isa, lx. 13—“The 
glory of Lebanon shall conic unto thee, 
the fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the box 
together, to beautify tho place of ray 
sanctuary." 

Chris'tolytes {KriS-to-UhsS. A sect 
of Christians that appeared in the sixth 
century. They maintained that when 
Christ descended into boll, he left hie 
soul and Iwdy there, am. rose only with 
his heavenly nature. 

Christopher (>V.). Thcgiantcarried 
a child over a;brook, and said, “ Chylde, 
thou hast put mo in grote perylf. I 
might here no greater burden. To 
which the child answerod, “ Marvel thou 
nothing, for thou hast borao all the World 

T 9 
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CHRONICON. 


CICERO. 


upon thee, and its gins likewise.” This 
is an allegory: Christopher means cross¬ 
hearer — i.t., Jesus Christ; the child is 
the offspring of Adam; the river is death. 
The saint is called a giant because the 
Redeemer was equal to so great a burden. 

Chron'icon ex Chron'icia is by 
Florence, a monk of Worcester, the ear¬ 
liest of our English chroniclers. It be- 

f ins from Creation, and goes down to 
119, in which year the author died; but 
it was continued by another hand to 
1141. Printed in 4to at London, 1592. 
Its.chief value consists in its serving as 
a key to the Saxon chronicle. 

Chronon>hoton-thorogoB (Kra¬ 
tion, Ac.). A burlesque pomposo in 
Henry Carey’s farce, so called. Any 
one who delivers an inflated address. 

AidJboroatopho*oop}> oruio, where left you Chro- 
aonhotonthologoa ?—H. Carey 

Chrysa'or (knsa'or). Sir Artegal’s 
sword, “ that all other swords excelled." 
—Spenser, “Faery Queen.” 

Chrys'alis (krys'alis). The form 
which caterpillars assume before they 
are converted into butterflies. The 
ohrysalis is also called an aurelia, from 
the Latin aurum, gold. The external 
covering of some species has a metallic, 
golden hue, but others are green, red, 
black, Ac. (Greek, chunsos, gold.) 

Chubb (Thomas).' A deistical writer, 
who wrote upon miracles iu the first half 
Of the eighteenth century. 

He heard of Blount, of Manderflio, and Chubb. 

Crubb, “ Borough.” 

Chum. A crony, a familiar com¬ 
panion, properly a bedfellow. (Armoric, 
chain./ French, ckStner, to rest, our cham¬ 
ber.} 

Church. The etymology of this 
word is generally assumed to be from 
the Greek Kuriou oiko s (house of God); 
but this is most improbable, as the word 
existed in all the Celtic dialects long be¬ 
fore the introduction of Greek. No 
doubt the word means “a. circle." 
Theplaoes of worship among the German 
and Celtic nations were always circular : 
witness the cromlechs of Stonehenge, 
Avebury, Silbury Hill, Stanton Drew, 
Ac., the dolmens of Brittany, and the relic 
shrines of India, (Welsh, cyrch French, 
cirque; Scotch, hirh; Greek, kirk-os, Ac.) 

High, Low and Broad Church. ,Dr. 
South says, “The High Church ore those 


who think highly of the church and lowly 
! of themselves; the Low Church those 
j who think lowly of the church and highly 
■ of themselves." The Broad Church ore 
I those who think* tho church is broad 
. enough for all religious parties, and their 
1 own views of religion are chiefly of a 
‘ moral naturo, thou- doctrinal views being 
j so rounded and elastic, that they can 
i come into collision with no one. 

Church Militant and Church Tri~ 
j v.mphant. The church on earth means 
. the whole body of believers, who are said 
i to be “ waging the war of faith” against 
“tho world, the flesh, and the devil." It 
! is therefore militant, or in warfare; but 
some have gone to their rest, and have 
; entered into glory, having fought the 
fight and triumphed— these belong to the 
\ “ church triumphant” in heaven. 

I Church Porch (The) was used in 
j ancient times for settling money trans- 
: actions, paying dowries, rents, and pur¬ 
chases of estates. Consequently it was 
furnished with benches on both aides. 
Hence, lord Stourton sent to invite the 
Hartgills to meet him in the porch of 
Kilmington church to receive the .£2,000 
j awarded them by the Star Chamber.— 

; Lord de Ros, “ T'outer of London.” * 

Churching of Women. Id imi- 
j tation of the Jewish custom of purifica- 
{ tion., The Virgin Mary went up to be 
purified and to make her offering (Luke 
' ii. 22, &c.). 

Chuz'zlewit (Martin). The hero of 
Dickens’s novel so called. Jonas Chuzzle- 
wit is a type of mean tyranny, delighting 
in petty cruelty. 

Chyndo'nax. A chief Druid, whose 
tomb, with a Greek inscription, was dis¬ 
covered near Dijon, in 1598. 

Cic'ero. So called from'the Latin 
deer (a wart or fetch). Plutarch Bays, 
“a flat excrescence, on the tip of his 
1 nose, gave him this name." His real 
name was Tully. 

The British Cicero. William Pitt, earl 
of Chatham. (1708-17780 

The Cicero of the British Senate. George 
Canning. (1770-1827.) 

The Christie,n Cicero. Luoius Ccelius 
La'ctantius, a Christian father, who died 
330. # 

The Cicero of France. Jean Baptiste 
Massillon. (1663-1742.) 
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La Bauch e de Cicero ft. Philippe Pot, 

f rime minister of Louis XI. (142S-* 
494.) 

The Cicero of Germany. Johann III., 
elector of Brandenburg. (1455-1499.) 

The. German, Ckt.ro. Johann Sturm, 
printer and scholar. (1507-1589.) 

Cicero'ne (4 syl.). A guide to point 
out objects of interest to strangers. So 
called in the same way as Paul was called 
by the men of Lystra “ Mercu'rius, be¬ 
cause he was the chief speaker” (Acts 
xiv. 12). Cicero was the speaker of 
speakers at Rome; and certainly, in a 
party of sight-seers, the guide is “the 
chief speaker.” It is no compliment to 
the great orator to call the glib pattcrer 
of a show-place a Cicero; but wo must 
not throw stones at our Italian neigh¬ 
bours, as we have conferred similar 
honour on our great epic poot. in chang¬ 
ing “Grub Street” into “Milton Street.” 

Cicis'beo (•■hc-chk-beo). A dangler 
about women ; the professed gallant of a 
married woman. Also the kuot of silk 
or ribbon which is attached to fans, 
walking-sticks, umbrellas, &c. Cm’j- 
heism, the practice of dangling about 
women. 

Cicle'nius or Cylic'n ins. Mercury. 
So called from mouut Cylle'ne. m Pelo- 
ponne'sus, where ho was born. 

Ciclenius riding In hi« rhiriwhf**. 

Chaucer. “ Ctmpl. of Man anti Vtnus.” 

Cid. Arabic for fort/. DonRoderi'go 
Laynez, Ruy Diaz (sou of Diaz), count of ! 
Bivar'. Ho was called “mio cid t-1 cam- 
peador,” my lonl the champion. (104<>. j 
1099.) i 

The Portuguese Cid. Nunez Alva'rez ' 
Perei'ra, general and iliplomatist. tPW'- 
1431.) 

The Old's horse. Bavie ca. ) 

The Cids sword. Cola'da. Tlie sword 
taken by the cid Roderi'go from king 
Bucar was called Tizo'na. 

Ci-devant (French). Former ; of' 
times gone by. As Ci-derant governor— 
i.e., once a governor, but no longer so. j 
Ci-devant ph Uosopkem means philosophers 1 
of formor days. : 

Cillaros. The name of Castor’s j 
horse. (See IIORSE.) 

Cimmerian Bos'phorus. The 
strait of Kaffa. 


Cimmer ian Darkness. Homer 
supposes the Cimmerians to dwell in a 
land “ beyond the ocean-stream,” where 
the sun never shone.—“ Odys.,” xi. 14. 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell 

Milton. "VAlison.” 

Cincho'na or Quinine. So named 
from the countess del Cinchon, wife of 
the conde del Cinchon, viceroy of Peru, 
whence the bark was brat sent to Europe. 
(See Peruvian Bark.) 

Cincinna'tus, the Roman, was 
ploughing bis field, when he was sa¬ 
luted as Dictator. After be had con¬ 
quered the Volsci and delivered his 
country from danger, he laid down his 
office and returned to his plough. 

And Cmeiunutus, awful from the plough. 

Thomson ," W%MUr.” 

The Ctneiiutafi/.. of the Americans. 

1 icorge Washington. (1732-1799.) 

Cinderella (Jittie cinder gu t)', hero¬ 
ine of a fairy tale. She is the drudge of 
the house, dirty with housework, while 
her elder sisters go to hne balls. At 
length a fairy enables her to go to the 
(rince's ball; the prince falls in love with 
ler, and she is discovered by means of a 
glass slipper which she drops, and which 
will fit no toot but her own. 

The glass slipper is a strange mistrans¬ 
lation of paiitoiijle -n rair (a fur slipper), 
as if pantoufle m rer. 

Cinque Cento. Inferior or de¬ 
graded art. The words are Italian for 
500. In 1500 the great schools of art 
had closed, and the artists that fol¬ 
lowed them were very inferior. 

Cin'yphus. A river of Africa.— 

Orlando Fm ios<>. 

Cir'ce (2 syl.). A sorcerer. She 
lived in the island of ASwa. When 
Ulysses landed there, Circe turned his 
companions into swino, but Ulysses 
resisted this motamorphoso by virtue of 
a herb called study, given him by Mercury. 

Who knows not Otrce, 

The daughter of (lie Sun. nhose charmed cup 
Whoever butted lost his upright shape. 

Aud downward fell Into a unveiling swine * 

jtittm, “ Cornu.” 

Circle of Ulloa. A white rainbow 
or luminous ring sometimes Been in 
Alpine regions opposite the sun in foggy 
weather. 
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CIRCUIT. 


CITY. 


Circuit. The journey made through 
the counties of Great Britain by the 
judges twice a year. There are six cir¬ 
cuits in England, two in Wales, and 
three in Scotland. Those in England 
are called the Home, Norfolk, Midland, 
Oxford, Western, and Northern; those of 
Wales, the North and South circuits; and 
those of Scotland, the Southern, Western, 
and Northern. 

CircumcelTians. A sect of the 
African Don'atists in the fourth century ; 
so called because they rambled from town 
to town to redress grievances, forgive 
debts, manumit slaves, and sot them¬ 
selves up as the oracles of right and 
wrong. (Latin, circmi-cello, to beat 
about) 

Circumcised Brethren (in “ Hu- 
dibras”). They were Prynno, Bertie or 
Burton, and Bastwick, who lost tlxcir ears 
and had their noses slit foe lampooning 
Henrietta Maria and the bishops. 

Circumlocu'tion Office. A term 
applied in ridicule to our public offices, 
because each person tries to shuffio off 
every act to some one else, and before any¬ 
thing is done it has to pass through so 
many departments, that overy fly is 
crushed on a whoel. Tho term was in¬ 
vented by Charles Dickons, and appears 
in " Little Dorrit.” 

Ciric-Sceat or Church-Scot. An 
ecclesiastical due, paid chiefly in corn, 
in the reign of Canute, &c., on St. 
Martin’s Day. , 

Cisse'ta. One of the dogs of Actieon. 

Cist or Cyst. Properly a bladdor 
(Greek, casin'), but generally used for a 
stone chest containing the remains of 
those who are buriod in barrows. 

Cister'mans. A religions order, so 
called from the monastery of Cistcr'cium, 
near Dijon, in France. The abbey of 
Cisterciura or Citeaux was founded by 
Robert, abbot of Moleme, in Burgundy, 
at the close of the eleventh century. 

Cities. The Cities of the Plain. 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 

. Abram dwelled is the land at Canun, and Lot 
dwelled in themes at toe plain, and piloted hie 
tfOt toward Sodom.—Gen. zffl. 14. 

The /Seven Cities. Egypt, Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Athens, Borne, Constantinople, 


and either London for commerce or Paris 
•for beauty. 

Citizen Win g. Louis Philippe of 
France. So called because he was 
elected king by the citizens of Paris. 
(Bom 1773, reignod 1830-1848, diedlSSO.) 

City of David. Jerusalem. So 
called in compliment to King David. 
(2 Sam. v. 7, 9.) 

City of Destruction. This world, 
or rather, tho world of tho unconverted. 
Buuyan makes Christian fleo from the 
"City of Destruction” and journey to 
tlio ‘'Celestial City,” by which ho allo- 
gorises tho "walk of a Christian” from 
conversion to death. 

City of God. The church or whole 
body of Isdiovers; the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, in contradistinction to tho city of 
the World, called by John l>unyan the 
City of Destruction. Tho phrase is tliat 
of St. Augustine. 

City of Bantems. A supposititious 
city in Lucian’s “ Veras Historic,” situato 
somewhere beyond the zodiac. 

City of Palaces. Agripna, in tho 
rcigft of Augustus, converted Itomo-from 
"a city of brick liuta to one of marble 
palaces.” 

Calcutta is called tho "City of Palaces.” 
M odern Paris well deserves the compli¬ 
ment of boing so called. 

City of Refuge. Modi'na, in 
Arabia, where Mahomet took rofuge 
when driven by conspirators from Mecca. 
Ho entered the city, not as a fugitive, but 
in triumph, A.D. 022. 

Citifg <>f Itefugc. Moses, at the com¬ 
mand of Cod, set apart three cities on 
the cast of Jordan, and Joshua added 
threo othors on tho west, whither any 
person might floe for refugo who had 
killed a human creature inadvertently. 
The threo on the east of Jordan wore 
Bezor, Romoth, and Golan; tho throe on 
the wost were' Hebron, Shecbem, and 
Kedesh. (Deut. iv. 43 ; Josh. xx. 7,8.) 

City of the Great Bang— 
Jerusalem. (Ps. xlviii. 2; Matt. v. 35.) 

City of the Sun. A romance bv 
Campanolla, similar to tbe “Republic” 
of Plato, the "Utopia” of Sir Thomas 
More, and the “ Atlantis ” of Lord Bacon. 
(1508-1689.) 


CIVIL. 


Civil List. Now applied to expenses 
proper for the maintenance of the sovo- 
wign’s household; but before the reign 
of William III. it embraced all the heads 
of public expenditure, except those of 
the army and navy. 

Civil Service Estimates (C.S.E.) 
include the national expenses for— 

Public works. 

Salaries. 

Law expenses. 

Education, science, and art. 

Colonial aud consular expenses. ' 

Pensions. 

Miscellaneous. 

Civila'tion. Intoxication. A Cork 
orator at a debating society was speaking 
on the state of Ireland before it was added 
to England, and said, “ Sir, the Irish had 
no eivilation—cilivation, l moan—no 
civilntion," and sat down, too far gone to 
pronounce the word civilisation. 

Clabber Napper’s Hole. Near 
CJravosond; said to ho so called from a 
freebooter; lmt more likely tlio Celtic 
Caer-ber I'arber (water-town lower eampl. 

Clack Dish. Some two or three 
centurios ago, beggars used to proclaim 
their want by clacking the lid of a wooden 
dish. 


think I get my living by a bell anil 
deek-dis i ^ ow , g ^ ? „ 

“ Why, begging, *ir.” "Family of Low." (hb’B) 


Claire (Si.). A religious order of 
women, the second that St. Francis in¬ 
stituted. Tt was founded in 3213, and 
took its naiuo from its lirst abbess, Claire 
of Assise. 


Clak-ho-ha Vah. At Fort Van¬ 
couver, the medium of intercourse is a 
mixture of Canadian French, English, 
Indian, and Chineso. An Englishman goes 
by the name of K int-shosh, a corruption of 
king George; an American is called 1 ba¬ 
ton; and the ordinary salutation is dab 
ho-haryah. This is oxplained by the fact 
that the Indians, frequently hearing a 
trader namod Clark addressed by bis 
companions, “Clark, how are you?” 
imagined this to be the correct English 
form of salutation.— Taylor, “ Words and 
Places.” 


Clam. Better clam than go to the 
w-ion. Better be pinchod or half-starved. 


CLARENCIEUX. 



(Clam is the German Llynmen, to pinch; 
Danish, Identifier ; our cktmany, sticky.) 


Danish, klemmer; our cktvwiy, sticky.) 

1 could not let him dam, t was clammmgmy- 
aalf, ma’am.—jfcadaw q/AMydat. 


Clap-trap. Something introduced 
to win applauBO; something really worth¬ 
less, but sure to take with the ground¬ 
lings. It is a trap to catch a round of 
applause. 

Clapper. A plank bridge over a 
stream ; a ferry-gate. 

Clapper Claw. To jangle and claw 
each other about, (Dutch and German, 
i-lapjMi, to strike, clatter.) 

\mv tliPjr art* rlnpinr-rliitrliie o?if> another; I’ll 
tflouk on.— “ Trodus and Cnsivta." \. i. 

Clapper-dudgeons. Abmm-men 

Tho dapper is the tongue of a 
boll, aud in cant lauguago the human 
“ tongue.” Dwlyton i Welsh, dygtp) 
means rcsentmeut, and iu slang language 
one who resents, a madman. A clapper- 
dudgeon is a’madman, patturor, or beg¬ 
gar. 

Clapping tho prayer-books, or 
stamping tho feet, in the 1 Ionian Catho¬ 
lic church, on Good Friday, is designed to 
signify the abandonment of our Saviour 
by his disciplos. Thin is done when 
twelve of the thirteen burning candles 
are put out. The noise coihom from within 
tho choir. 

Claque; Claqueurs. Applause by 
clapping tho hands ; persons paid for 
doing so, M. Sauton, in 1S20. established 
in t’aris an office to ensure the success of 
dramatic pioce^ He was the first to 
organise the Parisian r/eywr. Tho manager 
sends an ordor to his office for any num¬ 
ber of claqueurs, sometimes for 500, or 
oven more. Tho class is divided into 
commissars, those who commit the pieces 
to memory, and are noisy in pointing 
out its merits; rtears, who laugh at the 
puns and jokes; ph amirs, chiefly women, 
who are to hold their pockoi.-liamlkcrohiefs 
to their eyos at tho moving parts \oha~ 
toaiUeurs, who are to keep the audienoe 
in good humour; and hi .wars, who are 
to cry {bis) encore Tho .Romans bad 
their Laudieceni 

Claroncieux (3syl.). Tho first of the 
two provincial king.at-arms, the Other ia 
Norroy {north king) . So named from the 
duke of Clarence, third son of Edward 
III., who first bore she office. 
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CLARENDON. 


CLEMENT. 


Clarendon. The constitutions of 
Clarendon. Laws made by a general 
council of nobles and prelates, held at 
Clarendon, in Wiltshire, in 1164, to check 
the power of the church, and restrain the 
prerogatives of ecclesiastics. These 
famous ordinances, sixteen in number, 
define the limits of the patronage and 
jurisdiction of the pope in these realms. 

Claret. The wine so called docs not 
receive its name from its colour, but the 
colour so Called receives its name from 
the wine. The word means clarified 
wine (rinuwt cfare 1 turn). What we called 
hippocras was called cl are 1 turn, which was 
a liquor made of wine and honey clari fled. 

Classics. The best authors. The 
Romans were divided by Ser'vius into six 
classes. Any citizen who belonged to ' 
the highest class was called class'u-us, all 
the rest were said to be infra dassern. 
From this tbe best authors were termed 
dassfici ancto'riis (classic authors)— i.e., 
authors of the best or first class. The 
high esteem in which Greek and Latin 
were held at the revival of letters ob¬ 
tained for these authors the name of 
classic, emphatically; and when other 
first-rate works are intended some dis¬ 
tinctive name is added, as the English, 
French, Spanish, &c., classics. 

Claude Itorraine. Claude Gelee, 
the French landscape painter, who was 
born at the T/'h&teau - de-Chamage, in 
Lorraine. (1000-1682.) 

Claus (Santa). The Kriss Kringje 
of the Dutch, and the St. Nicholas of the 
Germans (q.».). * 

Clause. Ldter-clanse, a close letter,, 
sealed with the royal signet or privy- 
seal ; in opposition to letters-patent, which 
are left open, the seal being attached 
simply as a legal lorm. (“ Clause,” Latin 
claums, shut, closed. “Patent,” Latin 
■patens, spread, open.) 

ClavUe'no. The wooden horse on 
which Don Quixote got astride, in order 
to disenchant the infanta Antonoma'sia 
and her husband, who were shut up in 
the tomb of queen Magun'cia, of Can- 
day'o. It was the very horse on which 
Peter of Provence carried off the fair 
Magalo'na; it was constructed by Merlin, 
ana was governed by a wooden pin in 
the forehead. (The word means Wooden 
—“Don Quixote ,’ pt.ii., bk. 3, c. 4,0, 


Claw means the foot of an animal 
armed with claws; a hand. To claw is 
to lay one's hands upon things. It also 
meauB to tickle with tbe hand; hence to 
! please or flatter, puff or praise. Claw 
: me and T will claw thee, means, “ praise 
! me, and I will praise you." 

! Laugh when I am marry, and daw no man In hi* 
| humour. Shakespeare, ** Much Ado,'’ dte., J. 3. 

Claw-backs. Flatterers. Bishop 
Jewel speaks of “ the pope’s claw¬ 
backs.” 

Clay'more or Gla/more (2 syl.) is 
tlie Celtic ylaif (a bent sword) and ma-n 
■ (large). (See Mohgeay. ) 

Clean B ill. To exhibit a clean hill 
1 of b olth . I See Iii i.l of Health. ) 

Cleaned. Cleaned out. Impoverished 
j of everything. De Quincey says that 
Richard lientiey, after his lawsuit with 
Dr. Colbatch, “must have been pretty 
well cleaned out.’’ 

Clearing House. A building in 
I Lombard Street, set apart, since 177f*. 
for interchanging bankers' cheques and 
bills. Each bank sends to it daily all 
the bills and cheques not drawn on its 
own firm; these are sorted and dis¬ 
tributed to their respective houses, anil 
the balance is settled by transfer tickets. 
The origin of this establishment was a 
post at the corner of Birchin Lane and 
Lombard Street, where banking clerks 
met and exchanged memoranda. 

Railway lines have also their “Clear¬ 
ing Houses,” for settling the “tickets” 
of the different lines. 

Clelia. A vain, frivolous female 
I butterfly, with a smattering of evorv- 
i thing. In youth she coquetted; ami, 

| when youth was passed, tried sundry 
I ways of earning a living, but always 
; without success. It is a character in 
I Crabbe’s “Borough.” 

Clolie. A character in Madame Scu¬ 
llery's romance so called. This novel 
I is a type of the buckram formality of 
i Louis XIV. - It is full of high-flown 
| compliments, theatrical poses, and cut 
j and dry sentiments. 

i Clement (St,), Patron saint of tan- 
| ners, being himself a tanner. His symbol 
i is a pot, because the 23rd of November, 

I St. Clement’s Day, is the day on which 
| the early Danes used to go about bogging 
for ale. 


CLEMENTINA. 


CLERI MON D. 
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Clementina (The Lady). In love 
with Sir CharleR Grandisou, who marries 
Harriet Byron.— Richardson, "Sir Cha rlts 
Grandison.” 

Clen'eher. I hate given him a doic/tcr. 

(See Clinch. ) 

# 

Cleom'brqtos (4 syl.). A philoso¬ 
pher who so admired Plato’s “ Pna-don ” 
that he jumped iuto the sea in order to 
exchange this life for a better. He was 
called Ambracidkt of Ambra'cia, from 
the placo of his birth. 

Ilf w ho to enjoy 

Plato’s elvsinm. leaped Into the sea, 
<.‘leotnbri.il ns. 

“Paradise Loti"\\ i. 

Cleon. The personification of glory 
in Spenser’s “ Fairy Queen. 4 ’ 

Cleopatra and her Pearl. It is 
said that Cleopatra made a banquet for 
Autonv, the costliness of which excited 
hia astonishment ; and when Antony 
expressed his surprise, Cleopatra took u 
pearl ear-drop, which she dissolved in a 
strong acid, aud drank to the health of 
the Roman triumvirate, saying, “My 
draught to Anthony shall Jar exceed it.’’ 
There are two difficulties in this anec¬ 
dote—the first is, that vinegar would not 
dissolve a pearl; aud the next is, that 
any stronger acid would be wholly unfit 
to drink. Probably the solution is this: 
the pearl was sold to some merchant 
whose name was synonymous with a 
strong acid, and the money given to 
Antony as a present by the fond queen. 
The pearl melted, and Cleopatra ’drank 
to the health of Antony as she handed 
him the money, 

Clergy. The men of God’s lot or 
inheritance. In St. Peter’s first epistle, 
v. 3, the church is called “God’s heri¬ 
tage ” or lot. In the Old Testament the 
tribe of Levi is called the “ lot or 
heritage of the Lord.” {Greek, clems ; 
Latin, dervs and clencus, whenco Norman 
derex and clerk us ; French, c/m/t.) 

Benefit of Clergy. (.See Benefit.) 

Clergymen. The dislike of sailors 
to clergymen on board ship arises from 
an association with the history of Jonah. 
Bailors call them a,'little cargo, or kittlish 
cargo, meaning dangerous. Probably 
the disastrous voyage of St. Paul con¬ 
firms the prejudice. 


i Clerical Titles. 

! (1) Parson. The person who m 

| parish suits represents the parish. {Latin, 

j perso'na.) 

A nod man *11 ther of reHtfoas, 

1 Ana mi i pore penonn of i toon. 

Chaucer, “ Int 0/ Oantertmry Taltl." 

(2) Clerk. As in ancient times the 
clergyman was about the only person 
who could write and read, the word 
clerical, as “clerical error,’’ came to, 
signify an error in spellings As the 
resf>ondent in church was able to read, 

. ho received the name of clerk , and the 
assistants in writing, Ac., are so termed 
* in business, (Latin, cler'icus, a clergy- 
; man.) 

: (3) Curate. One who lias the cure 

j of souls. As tho cure of the parish used 
j to be virtually entrusted to the clerical 
i stipendiary, tbe word curate was appro¬ 
priated to this assistant. 

(4) Rector. One who has the par¬ 
sonage and the tithes. The’ man who 
rules or guides the parish, (Latin, “a 
ruler.”) 

(f>) Vicar. Ono who does the “duty” 

] of a parish for tbe person who receives 
1 the tithes — generally a layman, and 
; therefore not qualified to officiate. (liatin, 

! ( icariefi, a deputy.) 

j (6) Incumbent. Applied to a clergy- 
’ man who both resides on his benefice 
; and takes at least a aharain the clerical 
duties. (Latin, “one woolly devoted to 
J his office.”) 

Clerical Vestments. 

(1) White. Emblem of purity, worn 
< on all feasts, saints' days, anu sacra¬ 
mental occasions. 

(2) Red. The colour of blood and of 
' fire, worn on the days of martyrs, aud 

on Whit-.Sunday, when the Holy Ghost 
came down like tongues of fire. 

1 (3) Green. Worn only on days which 

are noither feasts nor fasts. 

, (.4) Purple. Tho colour of mourning, 

j worn on Advent Sundays, in Lont, and 
| on Em tier days. 

j ifo Black. Worn on C-ood Friday, and 
I when masses aro said for the dead, 
j Oakeky, “ On the Mats." 

| Cler'imond. Niece of the Green 
| Knight («.*’.), bride of Valentine tins 
1 brave, and sister of Fer'ragua the giant. 

’ — Valentine and Orson. 
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Clerk. A scholar. Hence beau-clerc. 
(Sac Clerical Titles.) 

All the clerks, 

the learned ones, in Chriitten kingdoms 
uiriree voices. 

Shakespeare, “ Henry VIII.," ii.1 

St Nicholas's Clerks. Tkioves. An 
equivoque on the word Nick. 

I think then earns prancing down the hill a couple 
of St Kioholu's clerk*. 

Rowley, “ Match at Midnight 1633. 

Clerk-ale and Church-ale. Mr. 
Douoe sdgrs the word “ale" is used in 
such composite words os bride-ale, clerk- 
ale, church-ale, lamb-alo,Midsimimcr-alo, 
Scot-ale, Whitsun-ale, &c. ; for revol or 
feast, ale being the chief liquor givon. 

The multitude call (Church-ale Sunday) their 
revelyna day, which day is spent in bulheatings, 
IwarbeaBiw. . . . dieyng. . . . and drunken¬ 
ness.— WKeLte, 1070. 

Clerkly. Cleverly; like a scholar. 

' I thank you, gentle servant‘tig very olcrkly (kmc- 

Shakespeare, “ Two Gentlemen oj Verona,” ii. l. 

Clifford (Paul), A highwayman, re¬ 
formed by the power of love, in Sir L. 
Bulwer Lytton’s novel so called. 

Climac'teric. It was onco believed 
that 7 and 9, With their multiples, wero 
critical points in life; and fid, which fat 
produced by multiplying? and 9 tog ether, 
was termed tho Grand ('limacteric , which 
few persons succeeded in outliving. 

There are two years, the seventh aud the ninth, 
that commonly bring great changes in a man’s life, 
and great danrags; wherefore 63, that contains 
hath these numbers multiplied together, eouics not 
Without heaps of dangers — Lemnru Lemniue, 

Climacteric Years arc 7th and 
9th, with their multiples by tho odd 
numbers 3, 6, 7, 9—viz., 7, 9, 21, 27, 
05, 45,53, and 81, over which astrologers 
supposed Saturn, the malevolent planet, 
presided. (See Nine.) 

Climax means a stair (Greek), appliod 
to the last of a gradation of arguments, 
each of which is strongor than the pre¬ 
ceding. The last of a gradation of words 
of a similar character is also called a 
climax. 

dinoh. To bend tho point of a nail 
after it is driven home. Tho word is 
sometimes written clench, from the French 
cUnche, the lift of a latch. (Dutch, 
klinken, to rivet.) 

That was a clemher. That argument 
was not to be gainsaid; that nfcaark 
drove the matter home, and fixed it “as 
a nail in a sure place.” 



A lie is called a clincher or clineher 
from the tale about two swaggerers, one 
of whom said, “ He drove a nail right 
through the moon.” “Yes," said the 
other, “ I romomber it well, for I went 
the othor side and clenched it.” The 
French say, Je lui ai bien, rive so » clou (1 

have clinched his nail for him). 

* 

Clinker (Humphrey). Hero of Smol¬ 
lett’s novel so called. The general scheme 
of “ Oliver Twist ” resembles it. Hum¬ 
phrey is a workhouse boy,” put out 
apprentice; but, being afterwords re¬ 
duced to great want, he attracts tho 
notice of Mr. Bramble, who takes him 
into his service, and in duo time tho 
parish apprentice marries the daughter 
of his patron. 

Clio was one of tho nine Muses, tho 
inventresb of historical and heroic poetry. 

f’lin, Addison is so callod because his 
papers in tho “Spectator” are aignodby 
one of the four letters in this word, pro¬ 
bably the initial letters of Chelsea, 
London, Islington, Office. (See NoTA- 
TULA.) 

Cli'quot (of Pttvrh celebrity). A 
nickname of Frederick William TV. of 
Prussia ; so called from his fondness of 
champagne. (1795, 1 MO-1881.) 

Cloaci'na. Goddess of sowers. (Latin, 

cloa'ca, a sewer.) 

Then Onaclna. goddess of the tide, 

Whoso sable streams beneath the city glide. 

Indulged the modish flame ; the town she coved, 

A mortal scavenger she saw, she loved 

Gas, Trivia,” U. 

4 

Clock. So church bolls wero once 
callod. (German, clucke; French, cloche ; 
Medieval Latin, cl oca.) 

Clock. The tale about 8t. Paul’s 
clock striking thirteen is given in Wal¬ 
cott’s “ Memorials of Westminster,” and 
refers to John Hatfield, who died 1770, 
aged 102. He was a soldier in the reign 
of William 111., and woe brought before 
a court-martial for falling asleep on duty 
upon Windsor terrace. -In proof of his 
innocence he asserted that he heard St. 
Paul’s clock strike thirteen, which state¬ 
ment was confirmed by several witnesses. 

Clod-hopper. A farmer, who Imps 
or walks amongst the clods. Tho 
cavalry call the infantry clodhoppers* 
because they have to walk instead of 
riding horseback. 
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in 


dog Almana c. A primitive al¬ 
manac or calendar, called in Scandinavia 
a Runic staff, from the Runic characters 
used in its numerical notation. 

Cloister. He retired into a cloister, 
a monastery. Almost all monasteries 
used to have a cloister or covered walk, 
which generally occupied tho four sides 
of a quadrangle. 

Clootie. Auld Clootie. Old Nick. 
The Scotch call a cloven hoof a eloot, so 
that Auld Clootie is Old Cloven-foot. 

Clorida'no (in “ Orlando Furioso 
A humble Moorish youth, who joins Mo- 
do'ro in seeking tho body of king T>ar- 
dinello to bury it Medo'ro being 
wounded, Cloridano rushed madly into 
tho ranks of tho enemy and was slain. 

Clorin'da (in “.Jerusalem De¬ 
livered”)- A fomalo knight who ertmo 
from Porsia to oppose the Crusaders, 
and was appointed by Al'adine leader of 
all tho Pagan forces. Tancred foil in 
love with her; but not knowing her in a 
night attack, slew her after a most 
dreadful combat. Before she .died sho 
received Christian baptism at tho hands 
of Tailored, who mourned her death 
with great sorrow of heart.—Bk. xii. 

Hena'pus of Ethiopia (a Christian) was 
her father, hut her being horn * whito 
alarmed her mother, who changed her 
babe for a black child. Arso'bJs, the 
ounueh, was entrusted with tho infant 
Clorinda, and as ho was going through a 
forest he saw a tiger, dropped tho child, 
and sought safety in a tree. Tho tiger 
took the babe ana suckled it, after which 
Arsotcs loft Ethiopia with the child for 
Egypt. 

Clo'ten. A vindictivo tout who wore 
his dagger in his mouth. He fell in 
love with Im'ogon, but his love was not 
reciprocated.— Shakar/nare, “ Cynibeline." 

Cloth (The). The clergy; thus wo 
talk of “having respect for the cloth.” 
Forinerly tho clergy used to wear a dis¬ 
tinguishing costume^ made of grey or 
black cloth, by which they might bo 
recognised. 

Clotha'rius or Clothaire (in “Jeru¬ 
salem Delivered”). At the death of 
Hugo he takes the lead of the Franks, 
hut is shot by Clorinda with an arrow 


(bk. xi). After his death, his troops 
sneak away and leave the Christian army 
(bk. xiiL). 

Cloud (St.\ Patron saint of nail- 
smiths, by a play upon the French word 
clou, a nail. 

He. is under a cloud. Undor suspicion, 
in disrepute. 

To blow a cloud is to smoke a cigar or 
pipe. 

Cloven Foot. To show* the cloven, 
foot—i.e., to show a knavish intention: a 
base motive. The allusion is to Satan, 
represented with the legs and feet of a 
goat; and, however he might disguise 
himself, he could never conceal his cloven 
foot. (Sc*, Bau o’ Nails, Goat.) 

Kcal KttPf littln Influenced Its composition 
.... rvud the clowMi fool peeps out in eomo 
letters vt mteii by bus «t the period.— St. James's 
Maffasma. 

Clover. lies in chirr. In luck, in 
prosperous circumstances, in a good 
situation. Tho allusion is to cattle sent 
to food in clover fields. 

Clowns. The three most celebrated 
are Joseph Grimaldi (1779-1837), tho 
French Carliu (1713-1783), and Pilchard 
Tarlton, in tho days of queen Elizabeth, 
who acted at. the galloried inn called the 
“Belle Sauvage.” 

To sit with Tarlton on nn nit house wirnc. 

ItMop HaU, * &hrw. M 

Club. A society of parsons who club 
together, or form themselves into a knot 
or lump. (Welsh, clopa and clob: Ger¬ 
man, ilfijifel; Danish, klubl>e, kc.) 

Club-bearer (Tht), Peripho'tes, tho 
robber of Ar'golis, so called bocausoho 
murdered his victims with an icon club. 

Club-law. Tho law of might or 
compulsion through fear of chastisement. 

Clue. / haw not yet got the cbte; to 
yiie a elite — i.e., a hint. A clue is a ball 
of thread (Saxon, cleott). The only mode 
of finding the way out of tho Cretan 
labyrinth was by a skein of thread, 
which, being laid along tho proper route, 
indicated tho right path. 

Clu'ricaune (3 syl.b An elf of evil 
disposition who usually appears 08 a 
wrinkled old man, and has knowledge of 
hid troasurcs. (Irish mythology.) 

Clym of the Clough with Adam 
Boll and William of Cloudesly were 
noted outlaws, whoso skill in archery 
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rendered them as famous in the north 
of England as Robin Hood and Littlo 
John in the midland counties! Their' 
place of resort was in Englewood forest, 

. near Carlisle. N.B.— Englewood means 
.firewood, Clym of the Clough means 
, Clement of the Cliff. j 

V ; 

' Clyt'ie (3 syl.). A water-nymph, in j 
, love with Apollo. Meeting with no re- 1 
.turn, she was changed into a sunflower, < 
which still turns to the sun, following 1 
him through his daily course. 

Cneph. The name under which the { 
Egyptians adore the Creator of the 
world. 

Co. A contraction of company ; as j 
Smith and Co. ! 

Coach. (A). A private tutor. To be \ 

coached up: to be taught by a private j 
tutor for examination. The term is a j 
pun on getting on fust. To get dn fust ! 
you take a coach ; you cannot get on fa e t i 
without a private tutor— ergo, a private 
tutor is the coach you take in order that 
you may get on quickly. (Uuivnsity 
slang.) " ' . 

To dine in. the coach. Tn the cap¬ 
tain’s private room. The coach or couch 
of a ship is a small apartment near the 
stern, the floor being formed of the aft- 
most part of the quarter-deck, and tlio 
roof by tho poop. 

Coach Away. Get on. Properly, 
drive your coach off. 

Coal. Hot as a coal. A corruption 
of the French “caile” (Chaud comma i 
un caile , hot as a quail). Tho quail is j 
remarkable for its hot temperament and i 

* its amorous tendencies. The expression | 
has now a more obvious nllnsion, but i 
was in use bofore the employment of I 
coals for domestic purposes. 

Coals. To haul over the roa/s. To j 
bring to task for short-comings; to 1 
scold. At one time the Jews were 
"bled” whenever the kings or'barons i 
wanted money; and ono very common 
torture, if they resisted, was to haul i 
them over the coals of a slow fire, to 
give them a “roasting.” ( See “Ivanhoe,” 
where Front-de-Bceuf threatens to haul 
Isaac over the coals.) I 

Coals. “Gregory, o’ my word; we’ll j 

• not carry coals”— i.e., submitto be “put \ 
npon ’’ (“ Romeo and Juliet,” i. 1). So j 
in “Every Man out of his Humour,” 1 


“Here comes one that will carry coals, 
ergo , will hold my dog.” The allusion is 
to the dirty, laborious occupation of 
coal-carriers. Gifford, in his edition of 
Ben Jonson, sdys, “Of these (i.e., scul¬ 
lions, &c.), the most forlorn wretches 
were selected to carry coals to the 
kitchen, halls, &c ” (Sec Blackguard.) 

To mm/ coals to XnrcastU. To do 
what is superfluous. As Newcastle is the 
great coal-field, it would be quite super¬ 
fluous to carry coals thither. The French 
say, Porter <h f’cau d la riviere (to carry 
water to the river). The Latin equiva¬ 
lent is “To carry wood to the forests.” 

Coal Brandy. Burnt brandy. The 
ancient way to set brandy on fire was to 
drop in it a live or red-hot coal. 

Coalition Government. A go¬ 
vernment formed by various parties, by 
a inutu.il surrender of principles. The 
administration of lord North and Charles 
Fox, 1783, was a coalition, but it fell to 
pieces in a few months. 

Coast Men of Attica. Tho mer¬ 
chant class who lived along tho coast- 
lands (Tara!!). 

Coat. Turning one's coat for Inch It 
was an ancient superstition that this was 
a charm against evil spirits. (Ste. Turn¬ 
coat.) 

'William found 

A means for our deliverance: “ Turn your cloaks,” 
OuoUi bee, “ f, r Puck? u busy in these oaken.” 

Hwlwp Corbett, "Iter JioreaU." 

Coat of Arms. A surcoat worn by 
knights over their armour, decorated 
with devices by which heralds described 
the wearer. Hcnoe the heraldic device 
of a family. Coat-armour was invented 
in the Crusading expeditions, to distin¬ 
guish the various noble warriors when 
wrapped in complete steel, and it was 
introduced ifito England by llichard Zion - 
heart. 

Cobalt. From the German Kobold 
(a gnome). The demon of mines. This 
metal was so called by miners, because 
it was long thouglft to be useless and 
troublesome. It was consequently at¬ 
tributed to the ill offices of the mine 
demou. 

Cobbler. Ld not the cobbler overstep 
his last (Ne su'tor supra crep'idam). Let 
no one presume to interfere in matters 
of which he is ignorant. The tale 
goes that a cobbler detected a fault 
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in the shoe-latchet of one of Apelles’ i 
paintings, and the artist rectified the { 
fault. The cobbler, thinking himself i 
very wise, next ventured to criticise tho i 
legs; but Apelles answered, Keep to 
your trade” — you understand about 
shoes, but not about anatomy. 

Cob'ham, referred to by Thomson in 
his “ Autumn,” was Sir Richard Temple, 
created lord Cobham in 1714. 

Cob-nut. A nut with a tuft. (Welsh, . 
cob or cop, a tuft; German, top/, the 
head.) 

Cob'web. Cob, Teutonic for “spider.” 
Dutch, gpinnekop ; Saxon, after-cop (poi¬ 
sonous spider); Chaldee, topi {spider’s ‘ 
web). 

Cook. Mahomet found iu tho .first < 
heaven a cock of such enormous size, , 
that its crest touchod the second heaven. 
The crowing of this celestial bird arouses 
every living creature from sleep except 1 
man. The Moslem doctors say that Allah 
lends a willing ear to him who reads the ■ 
Koran, to him who prays for pardon, 
and to the cock whoso chant is divine . 
melody. When this cock ceases to crow, 
the day of judgmont will be at hand. 

Cock. Dedicated to Apollo, the sun- 
god. because it gives notice of the rising 
of tne sun. Itwas dedicated to Mercury, 
because it summons men to business by , 
its crowing. 

A cock on clmrch spires is to remind 
men not to deny their Lord, os Peter 
did, but when the cock crew ho “ u out 
out and wept bitterly.” Peter Le Neve 
affirms that a cock was the warlike 
ensign of the Goths, and therefore used 
in Gothic churches for ornament. 

By cock and pie, sir, you shall not away 
to.night ("2 Bonn- IV.,” v. 1). We 
meet with cock’s bones, cock’s wounds, 
cock’s mother, cock’s body, cock’s passion,, 
Ac., where we can have no doubt that,, 
the word is a minced oath, and stands i 
for the sacred name which should never i 
be taken in vain. The Pie is the table i 
or rule in the old Roman offices, showing ' 
how to find ont the service for each day, 
called by the Greeks pSnax (an index). [ 
‘The latter part of the oath is equivalent 
to “the Mass book.” 

Cock of the North. The duke of Gor- i 
don. So called on a monument erected i 
to his honour at Fochabers, in Aberdeen- i 
shire. (Died 1836.) 


Cocks. Tho French are so called . 
from % pun made in the reign of Nero, 
against whom the Gauls, under Julius 
Vindex, conspired. It was wittily said 
that the emperor would bo disturbed by 
the crowing of a Gallus (Gaul or cock). 
The pleasantry took, and, as there were! 
certain marks of resemblance between» 
the two, the nicknamo bec\me perpetu-' 
ated. j 

Cock of the Walk. The dominant/ 
bully or master spirit. The place where 
barn-door fowls are fed is called the walk ,! 
and if there is more than one cock they 
will fight for the supremacy of this do¬ 
main. 

Cock and Bottle. A public-house 
sign, meaning draught and bottled ale 
may be had on the premises. The “cock” 
here means the tap. It does, not mean 
*■ The Cork and Bottle.” 


Cock and Bull Story. Aoorrup-j 
tion of a concocted and bully story. Tni 
catch-pennies hawked about the streetA 
are still called cocks~i.e., conooctec 
things.* Bully is the Danish bullen (ex-| 
aggerated), our bull-rush (an exaggerate^ 
rush), bullfrog, Ac. 

Another etymology may be suggested.: 
Tho idol Nergal was the most oommoiA 
idol of the ancient Phoenicians, Indians/ 
and Persians, and Nergal means a d\ 
hill cock. The Egyptian bull is equal! 
notorious under tho name of OBi'ris, 
cock-and-bull story may therefore maa: 
a myth, in reference to the mythologies 
fables of Nergal and Osiris. A thinlfe 
suggestion refers to fables, where duml' 
animals are made to speak and act lik 
human beings. The Frenoh equivalent 
are fain s un cog et V&ne and i m conte a 
ma mere Voie (a mother goose tale.) 

Cock a-hoop or Cock a-houp. T\ 
sit cock a-houp. Boastful, defiant, like 
game-cock with Ms houpe or crest ereclj 
(French, coq d Imppe.) 

And having routed • whole troop. 

With victory w«» cook-c-hopp. 

BvOtr, " fludiirrai" i. S.| 

Cock Boat or Cockle Boat. 
small boat made of a wicker frame, 
covered with leather or oil-cloth, 

Wel sh fishers used to carry them <jn tlsssl 
books. ■ (Welsh, cwrwgh, a coraclcf 
Frenoh, coche, a passage boat; Irisij 
coca; Italian, cocca; Latin, 

Greek, kocklos, a cockle.) 
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I Cock-crow. The Hebrews divided 
oh© night into lour watches: 1, The 
$“ beginning of the watches ” or “ even ” 
tLam. ii. 19); 2, “ Tho middle watch ” 
.jpr “midnight” (Judg. vii. 19); 8, “The 
pock-crowing; ” 4, “The morning watch” 
far “ dawping" (Exod. xiv. 24). 
i Ye know not when the muter of the house 
someth, at even, or at midnight, or at tho cock-wow* 
i^tg. or n the morning -—Mark xili. 30. 

\' Apparitions vanish at cock-crow. This 
&B a Christian superstition, tho cock being 
|he watch-bird placed on church spires, 
nd therefore sacred. t 
f The morning cock crew loud, 

ciiid at the sound it {the Ghost ) shrunk in haste away,- 

W “ ShBd "MBj-r., « M,' • i. S . 

I Cock-fighting was introduced into 
Britain by the Romans. It was a favourite 
port both jvith the Greeks and Romans. 

I Cock Lane Ghost. , A tale of ter¬ 
ror without truth ; an imaginary talc of 
errors. In Cock Lane, Stockwell (1762), 
.ertain knockings were heard, which Mr. 
'arsons, the owner, declared proceeded 
••Ola the ghost of Mrs. Korat, who (he 
Mshed people to suppose) had been mur- 
ered by her husband. All London was 
jog with this story; but it was found 
at that the knockings wore produced 
y a girl employed by Parsons, and were 
'] tade by rapping on a board which she 
; mk into her bed. Parsons was con- 
$»mned to stand in tho pillory. (*See 
|uockweu< Ghost.) 

f Cock-pit. The judicial committee 
i! the privy council is so called, because 
*10 council-room is built on tlio old cock- 
|t of Whitehall palace. 

Ilnat emwultation* at the cockpit about battles. 
®*‘a, viotorles, and what not .—Poor Rohm s Alma- 
r.1730. 

Jock Sure is cocky sure— pertly 
ifident. We .call a self-oonlidont, 
•bearing prig a cocky fellow, from 
3 barnyard despot; but Shakespeare 
iploys 4e phrase in the sense of sure 
the ooek of a firelock. 

*• a. I. 

ICockade. Tbe'toen-Borvants of the 
feSy warn- a small black cockade on 
llta tot, the Hanoverian ba^fe* The 
L+a cockade wa£ White. At the battle 
fsherr^feoiriinthe reign of 
>%'Bng£sh soldiers wore a blade rosette 
| their haU. fn the song of Sherra- 


Muir, the .English soldier# are called 
“ the red-coat lads wi* black cockades.” 

The word cockade is the “aid of tho 
cock,” the thing that helps to cock the 
military hat. Subsequently, loops, laces, 
and ribbons were used for the purpose 
as well as rosettes. 

Black enters into Ml tho Gorman cock¬ 
ades : thus the' Austrian is black and 
yellow; the Prussian black and white; 
the Hanoverian all black; tho Belgian 
black, yellow, and red. Tho French 
before tlic revolution was white. 

To Mount the cockade. To become a 
soldier. From time immemorial tho 
partisans of differontleaders have adopted 
some eniblom to show^their party; in 
1767 an authoritative regulation deter¬ 
mined that every French soldier should 
wear a white cockado, and in 17 S 2 the 
badge was restricted to tlio military.’ 
Tho pliraso given abovo is common both 
to England and France. 

Cockaigne {Land of). An imaginary 
land of idleness and luxury., Th® subject 
of a burlesque, probably “the earliest 
specimen of English poetry which wo 
possess.” London is generally so called, 
but Boileau applies the phrase to Paris. 
{See Cockney.) 

Cockatrice (3 syl.). A monster with 
the wings of a fowl, tail of a dragon, and 
head of a cock. So called because it 
was said to bo produced from a cock's 
egg hatched by a serpent. According to 
legend, tho very look of this monster 
would cause instant death. * In conse- 
quonco of tho crest with'which the head 
is crowned, the creature is called a ba¬ 
silisk, from tho Greek Itasiliskos (king of 
animals). Isaiah says, “Tho Wfeaned 
child shall nut his hand on the cockatrice* 
dc£ ” (xi. 8 ), to signify that tho most 
noxious animal should not hurt the most 
feoble of God's creatures. 

Figuratively, it moans an insidious, 
treacherous person, bent on mischief. 

They will kill one another by tbo look, like cocka¬ 
tooes. tihakespeart ,« TwO/th Night,” 1U. 4. 

Cock'er. According to Cocker. All 
right according to Cocker. Cocker pub¬ 
lished an arithmetic in the reign of 
Charles II., which was very popular. The 
phrase was popularised by Murphy in 
his farce called “ The Apprentice?’ 

Cockles. JFo cry, cookies. To be 
hanged; from the gurgjing noise made 
in strangulation. 
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Cockle Hat. A pilgrim’s hat. 
Warburton says, as tho chief places of 
devotion were beyond sea, or on the 
coasts, pilgrims used to put cockleshells 
upon their hats, to indicate ,t^at they 
were pilgrims. Cockles are symbols of 
St. James, patron saint of Spam. 

And liovr shall 1 you> true love know 
From suatjy another oneY 
Oil, by his ciockle lint and staff, 

Ann by his sandal slioon; < - . 

Beaumont and Fletcher, “ The Fnafof Orikrt Grey.'* 

Cockle Shells. Favourite tokens 
worn by pilgrims in (their hats. Tho 
polishod sido of the shell was scratched 
with some rude drawing of the “ blessed 
Virgin,” tho crucifixion, or s<pne other 
subjoct connected-with the pilgrimage. 
Boing blessed by the' priest, they wero 
considered amulets against spiritual foes. 


Cocy'tua (Ko-ku'-tus). One of the five 
rivers of heQ. The word means the ! 
“river of lamentation. (Greek, k§kv/o f 
to weop.) 

Gooytus, homed of lamentation load 
Board on the ruofai stream. 

Baton." Paradise boat,” It 

Coddfi. Codgers. Thackeray says, 
“Tho Cistercian lads coll the poor ' 
brethren of tho Charter-house roads;** 
addiug, “but I know not wherefore.” ■ 
TTiey are coders or codgers, who live in 
alms-cots. Wo still have tbe“woAs cotes 
and dove-Yofes. “ Cotter” is the Norman 
cotier, a word which occurs hundreds of 
times in Domesday Book, but is spelt in 
three or four different ways. 

Cocliorns. Small howiteors of about 
4js inches calibre; so called from baron , 
van Coe’hom, of Holland. 1 ] 


tjoeknev. A Londoner. Camden 
says the Thamos was once called the 
Cockney, and therefore a Cockney moans 
simply one who lives on the banks of 
the Thames. (Saxon, roe, “anything 
that shoots out," a “ spout," and m or 
eg, “runningwater.") 

Wedgwood suggests cocker (to fondlo), 
and says a eockernoy or cockney is ono 
pampered by city indulgence, in contra¬ 
distinction to rustics liardonedby out¬ 
door work. (Dutch, kokcln, to pamper ;* 
’ Fronch, cof/netiiicr, to dangle.) 

Chambers, in his “Journal,” derives 
tho word from a French poem of the 
thirteenth century, called “ The Land of 
Cockaigne,” where tho houses woro made 
of barley-sugar and cakes, the,streets 
paved with pastry, and tho shops sup¬ 
plied goods without requiring mqnoy in 
payment. The Fronch. at a very early 
poriod, called tho English cockaigne men — 
i.e., Ixmt-vimnts (beef and pudding men). 


^ m.Mw cockney mid to tho eels, 

when she put them into the paste alive. 

“ e,"Lear”it 4. 


SchooL Leigh Hunt, 
Hoslitt, Shelley, and Keats: so called 
by Lockhart, 1817. 

tho honour of 


_ Cockswain. The swain or servant 
of the cock or boat, together with its 
crew. (Saxon, swan or swenn, a youth or 
servant* and cock, a boat. (&e Cock* 
boat. ) * > 


Coe'nobites (3 syl.). Monks who live 1 
in common, in contradistinction to the | 
1 term its or anchorites. (Greek, koinos- \ 
bios.) ] 

Coeur de Lion. ; 

Richard 1. of England ; so called from I 
tho prodigies of personal valour per- ■ 
formed by him in the Holy Land. (1157, 
11811-1199.) 

Louis VIII. of France, more frequently 
called Le Lion. (17 87, 1223-1226.) 

Bolnslas I. of Poland, also called “Tho 
Intrepid.” (992-1025.) t, 

Coffee. The Turkish word is KauhiJ 

Corf'ct . In Ardennes ten cups of coffee 
are takou after diuner, and each cup has?* 
its special name. (1) Cafe, (2) Gloria, (3); 
Pousse Cafe, (+1 Goutte, (5) Re-goutte, i 
(6) Sur-goutto, (7) Rinaette, (8) Re- 
rincotto, (9) Sur-rincetto, and (10) Cory 
do l’etrier. 

Gloria is coffee with a small glass oi 
brandy in lieu of milk; all the following?* 
have more and more l’eau de vie; and), 
the last is the “ stirrup-cup.” | 

Coffin. A' raised crust, like the lid 
of a basket. Hence Shakespeare speaks 
of a “custard coffin" (“ Taming of the 
Shrew,” iv. 3). (Greek, koph'inot, a 
basket.) (See Mahomet’s Coffin. ) 

Of the potto a coffin will I rear. 

Shaki ptare, “ Titui AndrosictU," V. S. . 

Cog'geskall. A Cogoeshallidb* Th< 
saying is, that tho Coggotnall folk wuntei 
to divert tho current ot a sfcrqam, an*: 
fixed hurdles in the bed of it for the purf 
pose. Another tale is that a mad dopj 
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1 1 bit a wheelbarrow, and the poople, 
fearing it would go mad, chained it up 
in ashed. {See Gotham:.) 

Cogno'seente (4syl.). Plural, cogno¬ 
scenti (Italian). A knowing one,«a walk- 
:jing cyclopaedia. 

Coif (1 ayl.). The coif of the serjeant- 
at-law is a relic of his eoclesiastioal cha- 
jjracter. The original serjeants-at-law 
"were clerical lawyers, and the coif is 
the representation of the tonsure. 

£9 Serjeants oj the Coif. Seijeants-at-law. 
WSee above.) 

f. Coiffe. 11 est nS coiffl. Ho is bom 
dwith a silver spoon in his mouth; bom 
,^lto fortune. 

monde avec une 
nom de ooeffe; et 
bonheur. Ce qui 

_ ._ . . II ut ne 

TroUt Jet Supcrst." 1079. 

Jl Coins {Anglo-Saxon). 

The most ancient is the little silver 
'\ %ceatta j next the penny, also of silver, 
^ the chief coin of the Heptarchy, with its 
4 . aalf and quarter (halfpenny and farthing), 
ifhose of Ofifa, king of Mercia, are the 
pest. 

<i r Coke. To cry coke. To cry peeca'vi: 
un ask for ihercy. Ruddiman says “coko” 
^s the sound which cocks utter when they 
tee beaten. 

[a Col'bronde or Colbrand. The Danish 
|viaiit slain by Sir Guy of Warwick. By 
ffise death of this pant the land was 
Iflelivered from Danish tribute. 

|| I am not Samson, nor Sir Guy, nor Oolbrand, to 
\ tom ’em down before mo. 
i Shakuptan, " Henry Vlll.,” ▼. 4. 

| Cold Blood. A cold-blooded murder 
* 1 one committed without provocation, or 
| fter ill-temper has hod time to subside. 
| U rage the blood is said to boil, and 
| ie roused blood gives a red tinge to the 
jifead, hands, Ac. 

' As a rule, all invertebrate animals, and 
fishes and reptiles, are called cold- 
ooded, because the temperature of 
eir blood never exceeds 90° Fah. 

We also call insensible persons cold- 
hooded, because their passions cannot 
' excited. 

[Cold Drawp. OIL Castor oil, ob- 
ined by pressure in the cold. 

;:Cold Shoulder. To show (or) give one 
cold shoulder, is to assume a distant 
tanner towards a person, to indicate 


that you wish to cut his acquaintance. 
The reference is to a cold shoulder of mut¬ 
ton served to a stranger at dinner; there 
is not much of it, and even what is left is 
but moderate fore. 

Cold SteeL The persuasion of cold 
steel is persuasion enforced at the point 
of the sword or bayonet. 

Cold Water Ordeal. An ancient 
method of testing the guilt or innocence 
of tho common sort of people. The 
accused, being tied under tho arms, was 
thrown into a river. If he sank to tho 
bottom, he was held to be guiltless, and 
drawn up by the cord: but if he floated, 
the water rejected him, because of his 
guilt. 

Cold Without. An elliptical ex¬ 
pression, meaning spirits mixed with 
cold water without sugar. 

Coldbrand. {See Colbkonde.) 

Coldstream Guards. So called 
because the regiment was first raised at 
Coldstream, in Berwickshire, by General 
Monk, in 3660, with thq object of bring¬ 
ing back Charles II. to the throne. 

Cole (King). A legendary British 
king, described as “a merry old soul," 
fona of his pipe, fond of his glass, and 
fond of hfs “ fiddlers three.” 

Colemi'ra (3 syl.). A poetical name 
for a cook ; being, of course, compounded 
of coal and mire. 

“Could I," he cned, “ expreia how bright a grace 

Adorn* thy morning hands and well-waahed face, 

'Thou wonldst. Colemira, grant what I implore. 

And yield me loves or waeh thy face no more.” 

SlumtOM, “ Colemira, an Eclogue.” 

Colin Clout. A name which Spenser 
assumes in “The Shepherd's Calendar,” 
and in the pastoral entitled “Colin 
Clout’s come Home again, v which repre¬ 
sents liis return from a visit to Sir Walter 
Raleigh, “the Shepherd of the Ocean." 

Colin Tampon. The nickname of 
a Swiss, as. John Bull is of an English¬ 
man, Brother Jonathan of' a North 
American, and Monsieur Crapaud of a 
Frenchman. 

College Port. The worst species of 
red wine that can be manufactured, and 
palmed off upon young men at college. 
It- is chiefly made from potatoes, sloes, 
and logwood. {See Widows’ Poet.) 

We all know what college port la liko.— tkt Time*- 
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Collapse. The scheme collapsed. 
Came to nothing- An inflated balloon is 
said to collapse when the gas has escaped - 
and the sides fall together, or pucker 
into wrinkles. As a collapsed balloon 
will not mount, a collapsed scheme will 
not go off. 

Collar. To collar on*' is to seize one 
by tho collar. 

" Out of collar. Out of work, out of 
placo. The allusion is to a horse, which 
has a collar on whon put to work. 

Colliberts. A sort of gipsy race in 
Poitou, Maine, and Anjou, similar to the 
Cagots of Gascony and the Cagiu ax of 
Brittany. 

Collu'thians. A religious sect which j 
rose in the fourth century; so called j 
from Collu'thos of Alexandria, their 1 
founder. 

Colly my Cow. A corruption of 
Calai/ws, the most ancient of Spanish 
ballads. Calainos the Moor asked a ' 
damsel to wife, who said the price of j 
winning her should he the heads of the j 
three paladins of Charlemagne, named i 
Rinaldo, Roland, and Olivier. Calainos 
went to Paris, and challenged tho paladins. 
First Sir Baldwin, the youngest knight, 
accepted tho challenge, and was over¬ 
thrown; then his undo Roland went 
against the Moor, amPsmote him. 

Collyrid'ians. A sect of Arabian j 
Christians, chiefly women, which first 
appeared in 373. They worshipped the 
Virgin Mary, and made offerings to her 
in a twisted cake, called a eolh/ris. ! 
(Greek, kollura, a little cake.) j 

Cologne. The three l ings of Cologne. ' 

The three magi, called Gaspar/Molcliior, j 
and Baltha'zar. They are called by other | 
names, but thoso given are the most ! 
generally accepted. j 

Colon. One of the rabble leaders in j 
“Hudibras” was Noel Perryan or Ned 1 
Perry, an ostler, who loved bear-baiting, 
but was a very strait-laced Puritan,'of 
low moralB. 

Col'ophon. Tho end of a book. 
Col'onhon was a city of Io'nia, the inha¬ 
bitants of which were such excellent 
horsemen, that they would turn the scale 
of battle to the Bide on which they 
fought; hence the Greek phrase, To add 
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a colopho'nian , means “to put a finishir. 
stroke to any matter.” In the ear 
times of printing, tho statement contai; 
ing the dote, place, printer, and editic 
was given at the end of tho book, an 
was called tho colophon. 

The volume was unlq)nred . . . from title-page 
colophon.—Scott.*’ The Antiquary." 

Coloquin'tida. Bitter-apple or col 
cynth. (Greek, kolobndhis.) 

The. food that to him now is luHcioth as loons* 
shall be to him shortly as bitter as coloquintida. 

Shakes wire, “ Othello," 1 , 3 

Colossal. Gigantic. As a coloss 
scheme. (.*>'. c Mo «■.) 


ColoSSOS (Latin, colossus) A gian 
Tho Rhodian 1'olossos was a gigant 
statue of brass, 12ti feet high, cx 
cuted by (.'hares. It is said that shi 
could pass full sail under the legs 
this statue, but the notion of a stridr 
statue rose in the sixteenth century, a; 
is due to Blaise de Vigonere, who w 
the first to give the chef d\e><ere 
Chares this impossible position. T 
comto de Oaylus has demonstrated th 
the Apollo of Rhodes was never plant 
at the mouth of the Rhodian port, that 
was not a striding statue, and that sh; 
never passed under it. Neither Stra 
nor Pliny makes mention of any of tht 
things, though both describe the gigan 
statue minutely. Philo (tho architect 
Byzantium, third century) has a treat 
on the seven wonders of the world, a 
nays that tho Colossos stood on a block 
white marble, and Lucius Ampellius, r 
similar treatise, says it stood in a c 
Tickoll outherods Herod in the follow - 
lines 


So, near proud Khotlus, aoroag the raging flood. 
Stupendous form 1 the vast CoIomu* atood, 
While at one foot the thronging galleys ride, 

A whole hour's sail scarce reached the further K 
Betwixt his brazen thighs. In loose array. 

Ten thousand streamers on the billows plsy. 

On the Pi oepect 0 / Peat 


He doth bestride the narrow world like a Goloas 
Shakuptare,“Julius C«*or," L 


Colour. The symbolism of colour 


Black and brown, death and sorrow. 
Onto, fickleness. 

Blue, constancy. 

White, purity. 

YtUoyc, jealousy. 

Purple, royalty. 




f 

* 


In railway symbols, red signifies daw 
or stop, green caution, and white dead 
safe. P 
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! Colours. National col ours- 


Great Britain 
American, U.S, 

Austria .. ., 
Savaria .. .. 
Denmark 
Franoe .. ■. 
Netherlands. . 
Portugal.. .. 
Prussia .. .. 
Russia .. .. 
Spain .. .. 
Sweden .. .. 
Bwitserland .. 


Bed and blue. 

Stan on blue, white with nd 
stripes. 

Red and white. 

White, bordered urith blue. 

Red. 

Blue, white, and red. 

Bed. white, and blue 
White, bordered with red. 
White, bordered with red. 
Yellow. 

Bed and white. 

Blue, bordered, urith yellow. 
Bed. 


Colporteur'. A hawkor or pedlar ; 
colled because ho carries his basket or 
lick ‘round his nock. The torm is more 
Jpecially applied to hawkors of books. 
Matin, colltm, tho nock; gorto, to carry.) 

|Colt(7V). To befool, to gull. (Italian, 
.to, from tho verb coglie're, to catch; our 
%, to cheat.) 

fColt’s Foot (Tumla'go far' jock) is 
•salt’s futter” or “cold’s food”— /.i., 
j)d for colds and coughs, Tho Latin 

I >rd tvjtsilagn is tussle, a cough; and 
faun,m, a sort of lozenge. 

\ Colt’s Revolver. A rifle to which 
revolving chamber piorced with live or 
we barrels is attached, each of which 
i brought in rotation to tho orifice of 
e> rifle by tho motion of tho trigger, 
is instrument was patented by colonel 
fmuel Colt, U.S., in 1835. 

poltS-tOOth. Tho lovo of youthful 
pasture. A corruption of Chaucer’s 
vrd “coltish” (Bkittishness). 

Her merry dancing-days are done; 

She has a colt’s-toofcb still, 1 warrant. 

I I Kino, “ Orpheus and Eurydvee.” 

i 

Well said. Lord Sands; 

Tour oolt's-tootli is not cast yet. 

Shakespeare, “Henry 3. 

l'umbine (3 syl.). The wife of 
iequin, and, luce him, supposed to bo 
Bible to mortal eyes. Uolumbi'ua in 
i is a pet name for a lady-love, and 
a little dove, a young coquette. 

Joluinbus. Hia signature was— 

3. i.& Servidor 

S. A. S. ■ Sus Altessas Sacras 
X. M. Y. Jesus Maria Isabel 
* Xpo. FERENS Christo-pher 

( El Almlrante ' El Almirante. 

jEnglish, “Servant—of theft Sacred*- 
irtnesaes— Jesus -Mary and Isabella 
^Christopher the Admiral.”— Capt. 

I Mr. 


Co'ma Bereni'ces (4 syl. ). Bereni'cii, 
daughter of Magas, king of Cjre'nii, and 
wifo of Ptolemy IV. She dedicated her 
beautiful liair for her husband’s safe 
rotum from his Syrian expedition. This 
hair was mado one of tho constellations. 
(See Belinda.) 

Com'azants, called St. Elmo fires 
by the French, Castor and Pollux by the 
Romans. A celestial light seen occa¬ 
sionally to play round mast-heads, Ac. 
(Latin, co'ma, hair.) 

Comb. Reynard's v'mdrrful comb. 
This comb existed only iu tho brain of 
Master Fox. Ho said it was mado of the 
Pan'thcra’s bone, the perfume of which 
was so fragrant that no one could resist 
following it; and the wearer of tho comb 
was alwavs cheerful and merry.—“ Hey- 
unci the Roy," eh. Xii. 

To comb your noddle iritli a three-legged 
stool (“ Taming of tho Slirow,” i. 1), is to 
beat you about tho head with a stool. 
Many stools, such as those used by milk¬ 
maids, are still made with throo logs; and 
these handy weapons seem to have been 
used at one time protty froely, especially 
by angry women. 

Come and take them. The reply 
of Leon'idas, king of Sparta, to the mes¬ 
sengers sent by Xerxes to Thermop'yla;. 
Xerxes said, “ Go,*and tell thoso madmen 
to deliver up their arms.” Leonidas 
replied, “Go, and tell Xerxos to como 
and take them.” 

Come Ather (pron. ar-ther ) means, 
when addressed to horses, “ come hither” 
to the left, tho side on which the 
tcamsman walks. (See Woo’lSH.) 

Come it Strong. Lay it on thick; 
exaggerate as much as you like. It is 
a musical expression: the leader tells 
the violin-players to come it strong— i.e., 
to play loud or forte; to exaggerate tho 
notes as much as possible. (See Draw it 
Mild.) . 

Comedy means a village-song (Greek, 
komii-Ode), referring to the village merry¬ 
makings, in which comic songs still take 
a conspicuous place. Tho Greeks had 
certain festal processions of groat licen¬ 
tiousness, hold in honour of Dionu'sbs, 
m the suburbs of their cities, and teamed 
ko'moi or village-revels. On these’occa¬ 
sions an ode was generally sung, and 
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f.hin ode was the foundation of Greek 
comedy. (See Tragedy. ) 

27ms Father of Comedy. Aristophanes 
the Athenian, (u.c. 444-380.) 

CJomet Wine. A term of praise to 
signify wine of superior quality. A notion 
prevails that the grapes in comet years 
aro better in flavour than in other years, 
eitlior because the weather is warmer i 
and ripens them better, or because the 
comets themselves exorcise some chemical j 
influence on them. Thus, wine of the j 
years 1811, 1820, 1839, 1845, 1852, 1858, j 
1861, &c., have a repute. j 

The old gentleman yet nurses some few bottles of j 
the famous comet year (i.e., 1811 ), emphatically called i 
comet wine—The Times. j 

Coming Round. TLiscom iny round. 
Recovering from sickness, recovering 
from a fit of tho sulks, returning to . 
friendship. Death is tho end of life, and 1 
therefore recovering from “sickness nigh 
unto death ” is coming back to health, or 
coming round the corner. 


—:-*- 1 —- 

this oommittee are referred all questions 
which fall within the scope of their ap- 
pointment. 

Common. To pul one on short com¬ 
mons. To stint him, to give him scanty' 
meals. In the University of Cambridge 
the food provided for each student at 
broakfast is called his commons; hence 
food in general or meals. 

Common Sense <loes not moan that 
good sense which is common, or com¬ 
monly needed in the ordinary affairs of 
life, but the sense which is common to all 
tho five, or the point where the five 
sousos meet, supposed to be the seat of 
tho soul, where it judges what is pre¬ 
sented by the senses, and decides tho 
mode bf action. (Set, Seven Senses.) 

Companion Ladder. The ladder 
leading from the “companion” to. tho 
cabin. The “companion” is tho lid of 
the staircase, or the porch or penthouse 
which accompanies it. 


Commen'dam. -1 lit ini in '■(>/»- j 
maulam is a living held by a bishop till i 
an incumbent is appointed. When a < 
clergyman accepts a bishopric, ho loses 
all his previous preferment; but in order 
that these livings may not be uneared 
for, they aro commended by tho crown to 
tho care of tho new bishop, till they can 
bo properly transferred. 

Commendation TTinepence. A 
bent silver niueponce, supposed to bo ! 
lucky, and commonly used in the seven¬ 
teenth century as love-tokens, iho giver 
or sender using those words, “ From my 
love, to my lovo.” Sometimes tho coin : 
was broken, and oach kept a part. I 


Like oommendatlon ninepenee, crooked. 
With. “To aad from my love,” It looked. 

liutttr," Hwlibras,” i. l. 


fWbai. Am this divides, thue are we torn in twain. 
Kittg. Ana os tula meete, thus may wo meet again. 

Qay," What d'ye Oullft t” 


Committee. A committee of the whole 
house, in parliamentary language, is when 
the speaker loaves the chair, and all the 
members form a committee, where any 
ono may speak once or more than once. 
In such cases tho chair iB occupied bv 
the chairman of committees, elected with 
each new parliament. 

A standing committee, in parliamentary 
language, is a committee which continues 
to the end of ike current session. To 


Companions of JeTm. The Chov.ans 
wore so called, from a fanciful analogy 
betweou their self-imposed task and that 
appointed to Jehu, on being set over the 
kingdom of Israel. Jehu was to cut off 
Abab and Jez'ehel, with all their house, 
and all tho priests of Baal. Tho Ghouans 
wero to cut off nil who assassinated Louis 
XVI., and sec that his brother (Jehu) 
was placed on the throno. 

Comparisons are Odorous. So 

sava Dogberry .—Much A do about Nothing, 
jii. 4. 

We own year verges an melodious. 

But then comparisons aro odious. 

SitiJt,“Amvtr to ShernUm'e' Simile,' “ 

Complexion literally means “what 
embraces or contains,” and the idea 
implies that the colour of tho skin cor-* 
responds to tho habit of body, and the 
habit, of body answors ‘to the element 
which predominates. If fire predominates, 
tho person is bilious or full of bile; if 
air, he is sanguine or full of blood; if 
earth, the body is melancholic or full of 
black bilo; if Water/ it is pkley'matic or 
full of phlegm. The first is hot and dry* * 
the second hot and col 1, the third cold 
and dry, and the last moist and cold like 
water. 

Tls ill, tho" different your dwnploxioni on (1 a, diet 
positions), Jhvam. 

Cretans, thro’ njere oomulaxfma lie. 

I’itt ,« Kymn of Callimachus," , 

x 2 
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Com'pline (2 syl.). The last service 
of tho day in the Roman Catholic Church. 
First appointed by the abbot Benedict in 
the sixth century. The word is a corrup¬ 
tion of completer Lum. 

Com'rade (2 syl.). The name of 
Fortu'nio’s fairy horse. It ate but once 
a week; knew the past, present, and 
future; and spake with the voice of a 
man.— Grimm's Goblins, “ Fortunio.” 

Com'rades (2 syl.). Those who sleep 
in the same bed-chamber. It is a Spanish 
military term derived from the custom of 
dividing soldiers into chambers. The 
proper spelling is cam/milts, men of tho 
same cam'tea (chamber). 

Co'mufi. God of revelry. Milton 
represents him as a male Circe. 

This nymph (Circe), that gazed upon his {Hari> im) 

elustenng looks. 

Had by him, ere ho parted thence,*a son, 

Much like his father, but his mother more, 
whom therefore she brought up, and Coinus called. 

Milton," Comus." 

Comm. The elder brother in this 
domestic drama is meant for lord vis¬ 
count Braokloy, eldest son of John, earl 
of Bridgewater, president of Wales. The 
younger brother is Mr. Thomas Egertou. 
The lady is lady Alice Egerton.— Milton. 

Con Amo're (Italian). With heart 
and soul; as, “ He did it con am</re” i.c., 
lovingly, with delight, and therefore in 
good earnest. 

Co'nan. The Thersy'tes of “ Fingal 
brave even to rashness. He made a vow 
never to take a blow without returning 
it; and when he descended into the in¬ 
fernal regions, the arch-fiend gave him a 
cuff. Which Conan instantly" returned, 
saying, “ Claw for claw." 

“Blow for blow,” as Comm si’il to the deni.— Stott, 
•* tVctverieu” o. xxii. ( 

Concert Pitch. The degree of 
sharpness or flatness adopted by a 
number of musicians acting m concert, 
that all the instruments may be in ac¬ 
cord. Generally, a particular note is 
selected for the standard, or A orC ; this 
note is put into the proper pitch, and all 
other notes ore regulated by it. 

Con'cierge (8 syl.). A door-porter. 
When Hugh Capet took up his abode in 
Paris, he added two large buildings to 
the palaco—a prison and a stable. Over 


! the former he placed a keeper, called 
: the comte des Cierges; over the latter an 
1 officer called the comte de l’Etable. 
Now, concierge means a “door-porter/' 
and conciergerie a “prison.” The title 
; comte de l’Etablo became in time con- 
notable, and gave vis our word “ constable. ” 

Conclave (2 syl.). A set of rooms, 

, all of which are entered by one common 
key (Latin, con cla'vis), The word is 
■ applied to tho little deal cells erected in 
some large apartment for the cardinals 
1 who meet to choose a new pope, bocausc 
1 the long gallery of the Vat'ican between 
' tho celts and the windows of the palace 
! is common ground to all the conclavists, 

! The assembly itself is, by a figure of 
speech, also called a conclave. 

i 

Conelama'tio, amongst the ancient 
’ Romans, was similar to the Irish howl 
; over the dead; and, as in Ireland, women 
1 led the funeral cortege, weeping osten- 
| tatiously and gesticulating. “One not 
howled over” [corpus nondum conclama'- 
turn) meant one at the point of death; 
and “ ono howled for ” was one given up- 
j for doad or really deceased. Virgil tells 
I us that the ululation was a Phoenician cub- 
i tom ; and therefore he makes the palace 
ring with howls when Dido burnt herself 
1 to death. 

! LamentU, gemi'tuquc, et foemin'eo ulttla'to. 
Tecta fremunt. •‘^En*id, , ’iT. 667. 

Concord is Strength. The wise 
saw of Periander, “tyrant” of Corinth. 
(B.c. 665-585.) 

Concor'dat. An agreement made 
i betweon a ruler and the pope relative 
I to the collation of benefices. As the 
Concordat of 1801 between Napoleon 
Bonaparte and pope Pius VII.; the 
Concordat of 1516 betweon Francois I. 
and pope Leo X. to abolish the ‘‘prag¬ 
matic sanction; ” and the Germanic 
Concordat of 1448 between Frederick 
III. and pope Nicholas V. 

, Con'dign. Latin, condignus (well- 
worthy); as condign punislunent—i. c., 
punishment well deserved. 

In thy oon'dign pniae. 

Shakctprare ,“ LovPi Labour’/ Lott," 1. a 

Condottie'ri. Leaders of military 
! adventurers in the fifteenth century. The 
most noted of these brigand leaders in 
Italy were Guamie'ri, Lando, Frances'co 
i of Carmag'nola, and Francesco Sforza. 
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Giac'omo Sforza, son of Francesco, mar¬ 
ried the daughter of the duke of Milan, 
and succeeded his father-in-law. 

Confederate States. The eleven 
states which revolted from the Union in 
the late American Civil War (1861-1866)— 
viz., Georgia, North and South Caro¬ 
lina, Virgin'ia, Tennessee', Alaba'ma, 
Louisia'na, Arkansas, Mississip'pi, Flo- 
riida, and Texas. 

Confederation of the Rhine. 

Sixteen German provinces in 1806 dis¬ 
solved their connection with Germany, 
and allied themselves to France. At the 
downfall of Napoleon in 1814 this con¬ 
federation melted away of itself. 

Confession. John of Nep'omuc, 
canon of Prague, suffered death rather 
than violate the seal of confossion. The 
emperor Wonceslas ordered him to ho 
thrown off a bridge into the Muldaw, be¬ 
cause he refused to reveal the confession 
of the empress. He was canonised as 
St. John Nopomu'cen. 

Confiscate (8 syl.). To forfoit to 
ike public treasury. (Latin, con jineus, 
with.the tribute money.) 

If thou dost ohed one drop of Christian blood. 

Thy lands and goods are, by the laws of Venice, 

Confiscate to the state of Venice. 

Shakespeare, •' Mt) chant of Venice," iv. 1. 

Conge ddSlire (Norman-French, 
l.uoe to elect). A royal warrant given to 
the dean and chapter of a diocese to eloct 
the person nominated by the crown to 
their vacant see. 

Con'gleton Bears. The men of 
Congleton. It is said that the Congleton 
pariah clerk sold the church bible to buy 
a bear. 

Congrega'tionalists. Those Pro- 
testant Dissenters who maintain that 
each congregation is an independent 
community, and has a right to make its 
own laws and choose its own ministeV. 
They rose in the time of queen Elizabeth. 

Con'greve Rockets. ‘So called 
from Sir William Cougreve, eldest son of 
liout.-oolonel Sir William Congreve. 
( 1772 * 1828 .) 

Conjugal. What pertains to con- 
iuges (yoke-fellows). In ancient times a 
yoke (jitffum) was put on a man and 
woman by way of marriage ceremony, 
and the two were said to be yoked 
together by marriage. 


Conjuring Cap. I must pul on my 
conjuring cap —your question re¬ 
quires deliberate thought, and I must 
reflect on it. Eric XIV., king of Sweden, 
was a great admirer of magic, and had an 
“enchanted cap” made, either to keep 
his head warm or for mystification. He 
pretended to have power over the ele¬ 
ments ; and when a storm arose, his sub- 
jects used to say, “ The king has got on 
his conjuring cap.” 

Conqueror. The Conqueror. 

Alexander the Great. The conqueror 
of the world. (B.c. 356, 336-323.) 

Alfonso of Portugal. (1094, 1137- 
1185.) * 

Aurungzebe the Great. Alemgirt The 
most powerful of the Great Moguls. 
(1618, 1659-1707.) 

Jayme I. of Aragon. (1203,1213-1276.) 

Othmau or Osman I. Founder of the 
.Turkish power. (1259,1299-1326.) 

Francisco Pizarro. CougmxUidw. So 
called because he conquered Peru. (1475- 
1541.) 

William, duke of Normandy. So called 
because be obtained England by conquest. 
(1027, 1060-1087.) 

Conquest {The). The accession of 
William 1. to the crown of England. So 
called because liis right depended on his 
conquest of Harold, the rcigniDg king. 
(1066.) 

Con'rad (Lord). Afterwards called 
Lara, the corsair. A proud, ascetic, but 
successful captain. Hearing that the 
sultan Seytl was about to attack the 
pirates, Conrad assumed the disguise of 
a dorvise and entered the palace, while 
his crew set fire to the sultan’s fleet. 
The trick being discovered, Conrad was 
taken prisoner, but was released by Gul- 
narc, the sultan’s favourite concubine, 
whom he had rescued from the flaming 
palace. Gulnare escaped with the cor¬ 
sair to the Pirates’ Isle, and when Con¬ 
rad found Medo'ra dead, he left the 
island, and no one knew whither he 
went. The rest of his adventures are 
recorded under his new name of Lara.— 
Byron, u The Corsair .” 

Conscience (Court o/). Established 
for the recovery of small dobts in Lon¬ 
don and other trading places. They 
were superseded by county courts. 

Why shouM not Ooneoienoe hare vacation, 

Ab well as other court* o* the nation t 

Sutter, * Jludibras" ii. 

M. 
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Conscript Fathers. The Roman 
senate. So called because their names 
were written in the senate’s register. 
(Latin, con scrvptus , written together.) 

Consen'tes Dii. The twelve chief 
Roman deities— . 

1 Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Neptune, Mer- 
oury, and Vulcan. 

Juno, Vosta, Minerva, Cores, Diana, 
and Venus. 

Conservative (4syl.). A medium 
Tory—one' who wishes to preserve the 
union of Church and State, and not 
radically to alter the constitution. The 
word was first usod in this sense in 1830, 
in the January number of tho Quarterly 
Review —"We have always been con¬ 
scientiously attached to what is called tho 
Tory, and which might with more pro¬ 
priety he callod tho Conservative party.” 

Consolidated Fund. A repository 
of public monoy, pledgod for tho pay¬ 
ment of Govornment oxpenses. Till 
3816 the exchequers of Great Britain and 
Ireland were kept separately, but they 
were formed that year into a common 
fund, out of which is paid tho interest of 
the national debt, the civil list, and the 
salaries. If any surplus remains, it is 
applied to the mutual benefit of tho 
united kingdoms. * 


Consols (a contraction of Consoli¬ 
dated Annuities). In 1751 an Act was 
passed for consolidating several stocks 
bearing an interest of 3 per cent. Those 
who supply tho funds recoivo interest for 
their money (about 3 per cent.), but if 
they want the principal, they must get 
some one to take their place. This 
new man hands over the value of the 
stook, and has his namo substituted in 
the books for tho previous holder. 


Con'sort is, proporly, one whose lot 
is cast in with anothor. As the queen 
does not lose by marriage her separate 
existence, like other womon, her husband 
i$ called a consort, because ho consorts 
with the queen. 

Wilt thou be our consort? 

Ehdketpt we, “ Two Gentlemen of Verona," iv. 1. 

Con'stable (Latin, comSt - stafi'uli) 
means ‘ ‘ Master of the Morse. ” The con¬ 
stable of England and Prance was -at 
one time a military officer of state, next 
in rank to the crown. (See Concierge.) 

■ To overrun or outrun the constable. To 


get into debt; spend more than one’s 
income; to talk about what you do not 
understand. (See below.) 


Quoth Hudibraa, Friend Ralph, thou hut 
Outrun tho constable at last; 

Fur thou hast fallen on a new 
Dispute, as senseless as untrue. 

Butler, “ Hudibrat i. & 


I Who’s to pay the constable t Who is to 
I pay the score? 

The constable arrests debtors, and, of 
j course, represents the creditor ; where- 
j foro, to overrun the constable is to 
| overrun your credit account. To pay 
I the constable is to give him the money 
| due, to prevent an arrest. 

I Constable de Bourbon. Charles, 
due do Bourbon, a powerful enemy of 
I Francois I. He was killed while heading 
I tho assault on Rome. (1527.) 


* 


Constantine’s Cross. In Latin, 

viittes in hoc ; in English, Jly this conquer. 
It is said that Constantine, on his marc h 
to Rome, saw a luminous cross T\ 
in tho sky, in the shape and with W 
tho motto here given. In the 
night boforo the battle of Saxa 
Rubra, a vision appeared to him > 
in his sloop, commanding him to 
inscribe them on tho shields of his sol¬ 
diers. He obeyed the voice of the vision, 
and prevailed. Tho monogram is XPurrof 
(Christ). 

This may bo called a standing miracle 
in legendary history; for, besides An¬ 
drew’s cross, and tho Dannobrog or red 
cross of Denmark (q.v.), we nave the 
cross which appoarod to don Alonzo 
before the battle of Ourique in 1139, 
when the Moors were totally routed with * 
incredible slaughter. As Alonzo was 
drawing ujp his men, the figure of a cross 
appeared in tho eastern sky, and Christ, 
suspended on tho cross,, promised the 
Christian king a comploto victory. This 
legend is commemorated by the device 
assumed by Alonzo, in a field argent five 
oscutcheons azure, in tho form of a cross, 
oach escutcheon being charged with five 
bezants, in memory of the five wounds of 
Christ. 


Constantine Tolman (Cornwall). 
A vast ogg-like stone, thirty-three feet 
in length, eighteen in width, and four¬ 
teen in thickness, placed on the points of 
two natural rocks, so that a man may 
creep under it. The stone upheld weighs 
750 tons. B 
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Censtit'uent Assembly. The first 
of the national assemblies of the French 
Revolution. So called because it took 
on oath never to separate till it had 
given to France a constitution. (1788- 

1791.) * 

Constituents. Those who consti¬ 
tute or elect members of Parliament. 
(Latin, const it'uo, to place or elect, &c.) 

Constitution. Tho fundamental 
laws of a state. It may bo either des¬ 
potic, aristocratic, democratic, or mixed. 
The British constitution is a mixturo of 
tho first throe, the queen representing j 
the despotic principle, the House of Lords 
the aristocratic oloment, and the House 
of Commons tho democratic. 

Constitutions of Clar'endon. 

( Sec Clarendon. ) 

Con'strue. To translate. It means 
to sot in order, one with another—/ x., to 
set an English word in the placo of a 
foreign word, and to lay tho whole sen¬ 
tence in good grammatical order. 

Consue'lo (4 syl.). Tho impersona¬ 
tion of moral purity in the midst of 
temptations. Tho heroino' of George 
Sand’s (Madame Jluihvanl) novol of the 
samo name. 

Contemplate (3 syl.). To inspect or 
watch tho tomplc. Tho augur among tho 
Romans having taken his stand on tho . 
Capit'olino Hill, marked out with his 
wand the spaco in the heavens ho in¬ 
tended to eonsult. Tins space he called 
the ttinplum. Having divided his 
templum into two parts from top to 
bottom, he watched to soe what would 
occur; tho watching of the templum wi,> 
called contemplating, i 

Contempt' of Court, liofusing to j 
conform to the rulos of tho law courts, j 
Direct contempt is an open insult or re¬ 
sistance to tho judge or others officially 
employed in the court. Consequential 
contempt is that which tends to obstruct 
the business or lower tho dignity of tho 
court by indirection. 

Contenement. A word used in 
Magna Charta, expressive of chattels 
necessary to each man’s station, as the 
arms of a gontleman, the merchandise of 
a trader, or the ploughs and wagons of a 
peasant.— JfaUain. 

Contentment is True Riches. 
The wise saw of Democ'ritos, the laugh¬ 
ing philosopher. (B.c. 509*400.) 


Content is wealth, the itoheaof the mind; 
And happy be who can laoh riches find. 

Dryden, ** W\ft Of He,th‘i Tale." 


Continence of a Bcip'io. It is 
said that a beautiful princess fell into 
the hands of Scipio Africa'nut, and he 
refused to see her, “lest ho should be 
tempted to forgot his principles.” 


Continental System. A name 
given to Napoleon’s i>lan for shutting out 
Groat Britain from all commerce with 
tlio continent of Europe.. He forbado 
under pain of war any nation of Europe 
to recoivo British exports, or to send 
imports to any of the British dominions. 
It began Nov. 21, 1806. 

Contingent (/l). The quota of 
troops furnished by each of several con¬ 
tracting powers, according to agreement. 
The word properly means the number 
which falls to the lot of each; hence we 
call a fortuitous evont a contingency. 


Contra Temps (French). A mis- 
chanco, something inopportune. Lite¬ 
rally, “ out of time.” 

Conven'tide means a “ little con¬ 
vent,” and was originally applied to a 
cabal of monks against tho election of, a 
proposed abbot. The application of 
eliapel and conventicle to tne places of 
worship used by dissenters is certainly 
very unsuitable. (See Chapel. ) 

Conversation Sharp. Richard 
Sharp, the critic. (1759-1835.) 

Con'nyger or Con'nigry. A 
warren for conies, a cony-burrow. 

Convey. A polite term for steal. 
Thieves arc, by a similar euphemism, 
callod conveyers. 

Convey, the wise it oall. Steal! foh I a ffleo tor the 
phrase.— Shaktsiieart, u Jltrry IPices of Wiadior,” t S. 

Cooing and Billing, like Philip 
and Mary on a shilling. The reference is. 
to coins struck in the year 1555, in which 
Mary and her consort are placed face to 
face, and not cheek by jowl, the usual way. 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing. 

Like Philip and Mary ou aibillins. 

‘ Hwtibrai," pt. lit. 1. 

Cook is from tho Norse coye, to boil^ 
what has boon boiled is coyt, whence our 
“cooked” is pronounced cookt. 

Cooks. Athentc'us affirms that cooks 
were tho first kings of the earth. 

Esau, the heroes of the Greek siege, 
and tho old Roman magnates, all cooked 
“ savoury messes.”* 

In the luxurious ages of ancient Greece, 
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Sicilian cooks were most esteemed, and 
received very high wages. Among them 
Trimal'cio was very celebrated. It is 
said that he could cook the most common 
fish, and give it the flavour and look of 
the most highly esteemed. 

In the palmy days of Borne, a chief 
cook had £800 a year. Antony gave the 
cook who arranged his banquet for 
Cleopatra the present of a city. 

Vatel, who killed himself 1071, during 
a banquet given by the prince de CondtS 
to the king at Chantilly, because tho 
lobsters for the turbot sauce did not 
arrive in timo. 

Car6me was a very celebrated French 
cook, called the Regonerator of Cookery. 
(1784-1888.) 

Ude an<l Soyer are names of consi¬ 
derable celebrity as cooks. 

Cooked. The booh hare beoi cooked. 
The ledger and other trado books have 
been tamperod with, in order to show a 
balance in favour of the bankrupt. The 
term was first used in reference to 
George Hudson, the railway king, under 
whose chairmanship the Eastern Counties 
Railway accounts were falsified. The 
allusion is to preparing meat for table. 

Coon. A gone, coon. One who has no 
hope, one completely done for. Colonel 
Crockett was out racoon-shooting in North 
America, when he levelled his gun at a 
tree where an “ old coon ” was concealed. 
Knowing the colonel’s prowess, it cried 
out, in the voice of a man, “ Hallo, there! 
air you colonel Crockett i for if yod air. 
I’ll jist. come dofrn, or I know l am a 
gone ’coon.” 

Cooper. Half stout and half porter. 
The term arises from the practice at 
breweries of allowing the coopers a daily 
portion of stout and porter. As they do 
not like to drink porter after stout, they 
mix the two togetner. * 

Cooper’s Hill. Near Runnymede 
and Egn&m' Both Denham and Pope 
have written in praise of this hill. 

1 If I can be to thee 

• A poet,thou Parnassus art to me— Denham. 

Coot. A silly old coot. Stupid, as a 
coot. Common American expressions. 
The coot is a small water-fowl, which 
buries its head in mud when it is pur¬ 
sued, thinking no one con see it, as it 
cannot itself see. 

Bald as a roof. The coot, or water 
hen, has a bald forehead. 


Cop. To throw, as cop it bare. The 
word properly means to beat or strike, 
as to cop a shuttlecock or ball with a 
bat (Greek, copto, to beat); but in 
Norfolk it means to “ hull” or throw. 

Copernican System is that which 
represents the sun at rest in the centre, 
and all the planets revolving round it. 
So called after Nicolas Copernicus, the 
Prussian astronomer (1473-1543). 

Copes'mate (2 syl.). A companion. 
“ Copesmate of ugly night ” (“ Rape of 
Lucreeec”), a mate who copes with you. 

Cophet'ua. An imaginary king of 
Africa, of great wealth, who “ disdained 
all womankind.” One day he saw a 
beggar-girl from his window, and fell in 
love with her. He asked her name ; it 
was Penel'opliou, called by Shakespeare 
Zenel'ophon (“ Love’s Labour’s Lost,"iv. 
1). They lived together long and happily, 
aud at death were universally lamented. 
— Percy's “ Bf^hjnex,” bk. ii. 0. 

King Cophctua loved the beggar-maid. 

Shuknpent c, 14 Romeo and Juliet," iL 1. 

Copper, (■’ien me a copper — i.e., a 
piece of copper money. I have no 
coppers —no halfpence. 

Copper Captain. One who calls 
himself a captain, but has no right to 
the title, a counterfeit captain. Michael 
Perez is so called in “ Rule a Wifo and 
have a Wife,” by Beaumont and Fletcher, 

To this copper-oaptain was confided the command 
of the troops.— W. lrvma. 

Copperheads. Becret foes. Cop¬ 
perheads aro poisonous serpents of 
America that give no warning, like rattle¬ 
snakes, of their attack. In the great 
civil war of the l bated States the term 
was applied by tho Foderals to tho peace 
party, supposed to be tho covert friends 
of the Confederates. 

Cop'ple. Tho hen killed by Reynard, 
in the tale of “Reynard the Fox.” 

Cops. Copperhead* (q.v.). 

^ Copts. The Jacobite Christians of 
®&ypt, who have for eleven centuries 
been in possession of the patriarchal 
chair of Alexandria. The word Is pro¬ 
bably derived from Coptos, the metro¬ 
polis of the Thoba'id. These Christians 
conduct their worship in a dead language 
called “Coptic” (the language of the 
Copts). 
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Oo'pUB. A drink made of boar, wine, 
and spice heated together, and served in 
a “ loving-cup.” Dog-Latin for cupellon 
I[ippoc'ratit (a cup of hippocras). 

Copy. TJuil's a inert copy of your 
countenance. Not your real wish or 
moaning, but merely one you choose to 
present to me. You do not show mo the 
real draft, but a doctored copy. Perhaps 
the word “ copy ” is the Spanish capa (dis¬ 
guise), as la capa de religion (the disguise 
of religion); so in Portuguese, com capa 
dc . . . (under pretence of . . .). 

Copyhold Estate. Part of a 
manor, held for a term at the lord's will, 
and the termR copied into the court-roll 
or document kept in the manor-house for 
theso purposes. As all copyholds derive 
their force from custom only, no new 
ones can be created now. Indeed,-none 
have been created since the reitm of 
Jlichard 11. 


Copyright. The right of an 
author to his works for tho term of his 
natural life, or for forty-two years from 
publication.- For the benefit of sur¬ 
vivors, the heirs may claim the right 
either for the residue of the forty-two 
years, or for seven years from his de¬ 
cease. 

The live copies of a copyright work 
aro thus disposed of . - A copy is sent to 
the British Museum, the Bodleian of 
Oxford, the University library of Cam¬ 
bridge, tbe Advocates’ library of Scot¬ 
land, and the library of Trinity, Dublin. 

Co'rah, in Drvden’s satire of t: Ab¬ 
salom and Achitophel,” is meant for Dr. 
Titus |Oates (Numbers xvi.). North 
describes him as a short man, extremely 
ugly; if his mouth is taken for the 
centre, his chin, forehoad, and cheek¬ 
bones would fall in the circumferfinco. 



Hit memory, miraculously great. 

Could plots, exoeedjmt man*! belief, repeat. 

Dryden, “ Absalom and Achitophel. ” 


Coral Beads. The Romans used to 
hang beads of red coral on the cradles 
and round the neck of infants, to “ pre¬ 
serve and fasten their teeth,” and save 
them from “the falling sickness.” It 
was considered by soothsayers as a 
charm against lightning, whirlwind, ship¬ 
wreck', and fire, Paracelsus says it 


should be worn round the neck of chil¬ 
dren as a preservative “against fits, 
soroery, charms, and poison.” The coral 
bells are a Roman Catholic addition, tho 
object being to frighten away evil spirits 
by their jinglo. 

Conti is good to be hanged about the nook of 
children . . . to proem them from the felling 
■ickneaa. It hath aim some (pedal lympathy with 
nature, for the beet coral . . . will turn pale and 
wan if the party that wean it be dok, and it cornea 
to ita former colour again as they recover.— flat, 
“ Jewel-House of Art analfature." 

Cor'al Master. A juggler. So 
called by the Spaniards. In ancient 
times the juggler, when he threw off his 
mantle, appeared in a tight scarlet or 
coral dross. 

Co'ran (cropped). One of the dogs of 
Actaion. (See Cisskta.) 

Cor'anach. Lamentation for the 
dead, as anciently practised in Ireland 
and Celtic Scotland. (Gaelic, comh 
Munich, crying together.) 

Cor'bant. The rook, in tho t^o of 
•■Reynard the Fox.” (Latin, cortm; 
French, corheau.) 

Corbett. This name is from their 
armorial device—two corbeanx or ravens. 

Corcoe'ca (Blind-heart). Superstition 
is so named in Spenser's “Faery Queen.” 
Abessa tried to make her understand 
that danger was at hand; but, being 
blind, she was dull of comprehension. 
At length she was induced to shut her 
door, and when Una knocked would give 
uo answer. Then the lion broke down 
the door, and both entered. The mean¬ 
ing is that England, the lion, broke 
down the door of Suporstition at the 
Reformation. Corcccca moans Romanism 
in England.—Bk. i. 

Cordelia. The youngest of Lear’s 
three daughters, and the only one that 
loved him.— Shakespeare, “King Lear." 

Cordeliers moans “cord-wearers." 
Certain Franciscan friars are so oalled 
because they wear round their waist a 
thong of knotted cord instead of a girdle. 
In the reign of St. Louis, these Minorite 
monks repulsed an army of infidels, and 
the king asked who those yens de cordelies 
(corded people) were. From this they 
received their appellation. 

During tho Revolution, one of the most 
conspicuous of the movement party was 
so called, because they held their meet- 
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ings in the chapel of a Franciscan monas¬ 
tery, Danibn, Hdbert, Chaumette, 
Camille Desmoulins, and Marat were 
members of this club, which was opposed 
to the Jacobins. 

Cordon Bleu (French). A knight 
of the ancient order of the St. Esprit 
(Holy Ghost). So called because the 
decoration is suspended on a blue ribbon. 
It was at one time the highest order in 
the kingdom. 

Cordon Elm. A first-rate cook. Tho 
commandeer do Souv€, comte d’Olonue, 
and some others, who woro cordons bleus 
knights of St. Esprit), met togothor 
as a sort of club, and wore noted for their 
woll-appointed dinners. ITencc, whon 
any one had dined well he said, “Bien, 
o’est nn vrai repas de eordon-hlou; ” and 
a superior cook was ono of tho cordon 
bleu type, or, briefly, a “ cordon blou.’’ 
(See above.) 


. Cordon Rouge (French). A cheva¬ 
lier e| the order of St. Lotus, the deco¬ 
ration being suspended on a rod ribbon. 

t Grand Gordon.. A member of the Legion 
d'honneur, whose cross is attached to a 
grand or broad ribbon. 

Cord'uroy'. A corded fabric, origi¬ 
nally made of silk, and worn by the kings 
of France in the chase. (French, cord 
dv. ray.) 

Corduroy Road. A term applied to 
roads in, the backwoods and swampy 
districts of the United States of America, 
formed of the halves of trees sawn in 
two longitudinally, and laid transversely 
across the track, A road thus made 
presents a ribbed appearance, like the 
doth called corduroy, , 

Cord'wainer. Not a twister of cord, 
but a worker in leather. Our word is 
the French cordouannicr (a maker or 
worker of cordovan ); the former a cor¬ 
ruption of Cordovanier (a worker in Cor¬ 
dovan leather). 

Corflam'bo. The impersonation of 
sensual passion in Sponsor's “ Faery 
Queen." 

Co'rl. Cape Com'orin. 

Oorin'eus (8 syl.)\ A mythical hero 
in the suite of Brute, who conquered the 
giant Ooem'agot, for which achievement 
the whole western bom of England was 
allotted him. He called it Oorin'ea, and 
the people Corine'ans, from his own name. 


In meed of these (rest conquests by them sot, 
Oorinens had that provtnoe utmost west 
To him asjlyned for nia worthy lot. 

Which of his name and memorable gest. 

He called Cornwall. 

Sptnter, “ Tagry Quern," U. 1(1 


Corinth. Not every one can go to 
Corinth — i.e. t not every ono can anord 
such extravagance. The reference is to 
Lais, a courtesan of Corinth, who made 
those who visited her pay most extrava- 
gantly for her favours. Horace says, u It 
does not fall to the lot of every man to 
go to Corinth,” meanihg, not ovory man 
is fleoeed of his money by women of low 
character. 


Corinth’s Pedagogue. Dionys'ios 
the younger, on being banished a second 
time from Syracuse, went to Corinth and 
became schoolmaster. Ho is callod 
Dionysios the tyrant. Hence lord Byron 
says of Napoleon— 


Corinth’s pedagogue hath now 
Transferred his by-word to thy hrow. 

Ode tv Jfapuleon. 

_ Corin'thian (A). A licentious liber- 
tino. The immorality of Corinth was 
proverbial both in Greece and Rome. To 
Corin'thianisc is to indulgo in licentious 
conduct. 


Corinthian Tom. The sporting rake 
in Pierce Egan’s “ Life in London.” A 
“Corinthian” was the “fast man” of 
Shakespeare’s period. 

I am no proud Jack, like Falstaff: hut a Co¬ 
rinthian, a lad of mettle, a good boy.— Shakespeare. 

1 Henry 1V.," ii. 4. 

_ Corin'thian Order. The most 
richly decorated of tho five orders of 
Greek architecture. The shaft is fluted, 
and the capital adorned with acanthus 
leaves. (See Acanthus.) 

Coriola'nus. The chief character 
of Shakespeare’s play so called. 

Corked. This wine is corked—i.e., 
tastes of the cork. 


Cor'moran'. The Cornish giant who 
fell into a pit twenty feet deep, dug by 
Jack the Giant-killer, and filmed over 
with grass and gravel. The name means 
cormorant or great eater. For this 
doughty achievement Jack - rooeived a 
belt from king Arthur, with this in¬ 
scription— 

This la the valiant Cornish mtfn 
That Blew the giant Oormoran, 

Jack th» Qitmt-kiUer. 

Com - Law Rhymer. Ebeneser 
Elliott, who wrote philippics against the 
com laws. (1781-1849.) 

Carlyle! 1 the °° rn ' lRW rhymer already a king?— 


CORNER. 
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Corner (The). Tattersall’s horse- 
stores and botting-rooms, which were at 
one time at the comer.ot Hyde Park, are 
now removed to Knightsbridg© Green. 

Cornette. Porter la comette, To bo 
domineored over by the woman of tho 
house; to be a Jerry Sneak. The cor- 
nette is tho mob-cap anciently worn by 
tho women of Prance. Porter les culottes 
(to wear the breeches) is the samo idea; 
only it shows who, lias tho mastery, and • 
not who is mastered. In tho latter case 
it moans the woman woars the dress pf 
the man, and assumes his position in the 
house. Probably our expression about 
“ wearing tho horns ” may be referred to 
the “cornette ” rather than to tho stag 
or deer. 

Corn'grate (2 syl.). A torrn givon 
in Wiltshire to tho soil in the north¬ 
western border, consisting of an irregular 
mass of loose gravel, sand, and limestone. 

Cornish Hug. A hug to overthrow 
you. Tho Cornish men wore famous 
wrestlers, and tried to throttle thoir 
antagonist with a particular lock, called 
the Cornish hug. 

Cornish Language was virtually 
extinct 150 yoars ago. Boll Pentreath, 
the last person who could speak it, diod 
at the ago of 04, in 1778. — Once a BVc/ 1 . 

Cornish Wonder (77a'). John Opio, 
of Cornwall, the painter. ^1761-1807.) 

Cornu-co'pia. (See Amaltu^a’s 
Horn,) 

Cornwall. (See Barry, Corineus.) 

Coronation Chair consists of a 
stone so enclosed as to form a chair. It 
is a talisman, and tho notion is, wherever 
this stone is, royalty will be upheld ; 
but with the removal of tho stone will be 
the fail of royalty in that nation. 

It ♦as probably the stone on which 
the kings of Ireland were inaugurated on 
the hill of Tara. It was removed by 
Fergus, son of Eric, to Argyloshiro, and 
thence by king Kennoth (in the ninth 
century) to Scone, whore it was enclosed 
in a wooden chair. Edward I. transferred 
it to Westminster. 

The monkish legend says that it was 
the very stone which formed “Jacob’s 
pillow. 

The tradition is, “ Wherever this stone 
is found, there null reign some of the 
Sootch race of kings.” 


CORPUSCULAR. 

_ * _ 

Cor'onach. The funer^ howl of the 
Highlandors, called by the Bish ululoo. 

Cor oner means properly the crown- 
officer ; in Saxon timet it was his duty to 
collect the crown revenues; next to take 
chargo of crown pleas; but at present to 
uphold tho paternal solioituae of the 
crown by scorching into ail cases of sud¬ 
den or suspicious death. (Vulgo, crowner. 

' Latin, coro'na, the crown.) 

Vat is this law? 

Ay. marry, ia't; erowner’s quest law. 

Shakespeare, 7 ‘ Hamlet," v. 1. 

Cor'onet. A crown inferior to the 
royal urown. A duke’s coronet is adorned 
with strawborry loaves above the band; 
that of a marquis with strawberry leaves 
alternating with pearls; that of an earl 
has pearls elevated on stalks, alternating 
with leaves above the band; that of a 
viscount has a string of pearls above the 
band, but no leaves; that of a baron has 
only four pearls. 

Coro'nis. Daughter of a king of 
Pbo'cis, changed by Atho'na into a crow. 
There was another Coro'niB, loved by. 
Apollo, and killed by him for infidelity. 

Corps Legislatif (French). The 
lower house of tho present French legis¬ 
lature. The first assembly so called was 
when Napoleon 1. substituted a corps 
legislatif and a tribunal for the two 
councils of tho Directory, Dec. 24,1799. 
Tho next was tho corps legislatif and 
conscil d’gtat of 1807. The third was 
the corps legislatif of 750 deputies of 
1849. The prosont legislative power is 
vested in the omperor, the senate , and 
the corps legislatif. (1852.) 

Corpse Candle. The ignis/atoms is 
so callod by tho Welsh, because it was sup¬ 
posed to forbodo death, and to show the 
road that the corpse would take. Also a 
large candle used at lako or liche wakes— 
i.e., watching a corpse before interment. 

Corpus Christ! (body of Christ). A 
festival of tho Church, kept on the first 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday, in honour 
of the oucharist. There is a college both 
at Cambridge and Oxford so named. 

Corpus'cular Theory is, that 
matter is only divisible to itB elemental 
point called an atom, and that atoms are 
the corpuscles of which everything la 
made. The system was anciently taught 
in Greece by Leucippos and Democ'ritcR, 
(See Atomic.) 
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Correct^. {See Alexander. ) 

Corre'gio. The Corrdyio of Sculptors. 
Joan Goujon, who was slain in the mas* 
sacre of St. Bartholomew. (1510-1572.) 

Corrouge. The sword of Str Ot'ucl, 
in mediaeval romance. 4 


Corrugated Iron. Sheet iron 
ooated with zinc. It is called corrugated 
or wrinkled because the sheot is made * 
wavy by the rollers between which it has 
to pass. 


Corruptic'olEB. A sect of heretics 
of the sixth century, who maintained 
that Jesus Christ was corruptible. 


Corruption of Blood. Loss of 
title and entailed estates in consequence 
of treason, by which a man’s blood is 
attainted, and his issue suffers. 


Corsair' means properly “one who | 
gives chase.” Applied to the pirates of 
tho northern coast of Africa. (Italian, 
corso, a chase.) 

Cors'ned moans the “cursed mouth¬ 
ful.” It was a piece of bread “ conse¬ 
crated for exorcism,” and given to a 
person to swallow as a test of his guilt. 
The words of “ consecration ” were, 

“ May this morsel cause,convulsions and 
find no passage if the accusod is guilty, 
but turn towholesomo nourishment if be 
is innocent.” (Saxon, corse, curse; sined, 
mouthful.) 


Cor'tes (2 syl.). The Spanish or 
Portuguese parliament. The word means 
“ court officers.” 


Cort'ina. Tho skin of the serpent 
Pytho, which covered the tripod of tvio 
Pythoness when she delivered her oracles. | 

* Corvi'nus (raven). Ja'nos H un'yady, 
governor of Hungary, is so called from 
the raven ip. his shield. 

There were two Romans so called— 
viz., Vale'rius ‘Max'imus Corv'inus Mes- 
saTa, and Vale'rius Messala Corvi'nus. * 

Marcus Vale'rius was called “ Corvus ” 
(raven) because, in a single combat with 
a gigantic Gaul, during the Gallic war, a 
raven flew into the Gaul's face, and so 
harassed him that he could neither de¬ 
fend himself nor attack bis adversary. 

Cor'ydon. A swain; a brainless, 
love-sick spooney. It is one of tho 
shepherds m Virgil’s eclogues. , i 


Coryphee 'us. The Cori/plmm of 
Grammarians. Aristarchos of Sam'o- 
thrace. A coryphaeus was the leader of 
the Groek chorus; hence the chief of a 
department in any of tho sciences or 
fine arts. Aristarchos, in the second 
century b.c., was the chief or prince of 
grammarians. (Greek, Icoruphaios , chorus- 
leader. ) 

Coryphee. A ballet-danoer. {See 
above.) 

Cos'miel (3 syl.). Tho genius of the 
world. He gave to Theodidac'tus a boat 
of asbestos in which he sailed to the sun 
and planets.— Kircher, “ Ecstatic Journey 
to Heaven .” 

Cosmop'olite (4 syl.). A citizen of 
the world. One who has no partiality to 
any one country as his abiding-place; 
one who looks on the whole world with 
“an equal eyo.” (Greek, cosmos-poi.i'tes.') 

Cos set. A house pet. Applied to 
a pet lamb brought up in the house; 
any pot. (Saxon, cot-seat, oottage- 
dwollcr; German, kossal.) 

Costard. A' down in “Love’s 
Labour’s Lost’’ (Shakespeare), who apes 
tho court wit of queen Elizabeth’s time, 
but misapplies and miscalls like Mrs. 
Malaprop or Master Dogberry. 

Costermonger. A seller of eat¬ 
ables about the streets, properly an apple- 
seller (from costard, a Bort of apple, and 
moiiejer, “a trader;” Saxon, many inn, 
“to trade”). The word is still retained 
in iron-monger, cheese-monger, fish¬ 
monger, news-monger, fell-monger, &c. 

Cote-hardi. A tight-fitting tunic 
buttoned down the front. 

He was clothed In a cote-hardt upon the me of 
Ahnayne (Germany).—Qeoffroidtla Tour, "Landry." 

Cotereaux (French). The king of 
England, irritated at the rising in Brit¬ 
tany in the twelfth century, sent the 
Brabam^ons (q.v.) to ravage the lands of 
Raoul do Fougcres. These eut-throats 
carried knives (coateaux) with them, 
whence their name. 

Co'terie' (3 sy].). A French word, 
originally tantamount to our “guild,” a 
society where each paid his quota — i.e ., 
his quote-part or gild (share). The 
French word has departed from its 
original meaning, and is now applied to 
an exclusive set, more especially of 
ladies. 
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Cotillon (co-til'-yon) means properly 
the " under-pettieoat.” The word was 
applied to a brisk dance by eight persons, 
in which the ladies held up their gowns 
and showed their under-petticoats. 

Cotset. The lowest of bondsmen. 
So called from cot-seat (a cottage dweller). 
These slaves were bound to work for 
their feudal lord. Tho word occurs fre¬ 
quently In " Domesday Book.” 

CotBWold Xiion. A. sheep, for which 
Cotswold hills are famous. Fierce as a, 
Cotemld lion (ironical). 

Cottage Orne (French). A cottage ; 
residence belonging to persons in good i 
circumstances. 

Cotton. To cotton, to a person. To ; 
cling to ono or tako a fancy to a person. 
To stick to a person as cotton sticks to , 
our clothes. 


Cotton Lord. A great cotton font. > 
A rich Manchester cotton-manufacturer, 
a real lord in wealth, style of living, ; 
equipage, and tenantry. 

Cotto'nian Library, in the British 
Museum. Collected by Sir R. Cotton, 
and added to by his son and grandson, 
after which it was invested in trustees for j 
the use of the public. 


Cotyt'to. The Thracian goddess of 1 
immodesty, worshipped at Athens with j 
nocturnal rites. j 

Hall! godden of nocturnal sport. 
Dark-veiled Cotytto. 

Milton, “ Cornu*." I 

Cou'beren. God of wealth in Hindu ! 
mythology. j 

Couleur de Bose (French). Highly 
coloured'; too favourably considered; 
overdrawn with romantic embellish¬ 
ments, like objects viewed through glass 
tinted with rose pink. 

Coulin. A British giant, pursued 
by Debon (one of the companions of 
Brute) till he came to a chasm 132 feet 
across, which he leaped; but slipping on 
the opposite side, he fell back into the 
chasm and was killed.— Spenser, “ FdSry 
Queen.” 


Councils. (Ecumenical Cornells. 
There are twenty recognised; nine 
Eastern and eleven Western. 

This Nine Eastern : (1) Jerusalem: 
(2 and 8) Nice, 325, 787; (3, 6, 7, 0) 


Constantinople, 381, 553, £81, 669; (4) 
Ephesfis, 481; (5) Chal'codon, 451. 

The Ten Western : (10,11, 12, 13. 
19) Lat'eran, 1123, 1139, 1179, 1215, 
1517 ; (14 and 15) Synod of Lyon, 1245, 
1274; (16) Synod of Vienne, in DauphinA 
1311 ; (17) Constance, 1414; (18) Basil, 
1431-1443; (20) Trent, 1545-1563. 

Counter-caster. One who keeps 
accounts, or casteup accounts by count¬ 
ers. Thus, in "The Winter’s Tale,” the 
Clown says, "Fifteen hundred shorn; 
what comes the wool to ? I cannot do’t 
without counters ” (Act iv., s. 3). 

And wbatwuhflT 
Forsooth, a great arithmetician .., 

And I . .. must be belee’d and calmed 
By debitor and creditor, this counter-caster. 

Shakespeare, “ Othello," l j. 

Counter-jumper. A draper's as¬ 
sistant, who jumps over the counter to 
go from ono part of the shop to another. 


Counterpane. A corruption of 
counterpoint, from the Latin ad'eita (a 
wadded wrapper, a quilt). When the 
stitches were arranged in patterns it was 
called cul'cita puncla, which in French 
became coute-jmiit «, corrupted into centre- 
points, counter-point, where point is p«o- 
nounced “poyn,” corrupted into “pane/’ 

Country. Father of his country. 
(iSee Fathbk.) 


Country-dance. A corruption of 
the French centre danse (a dance where 
the partners face each other). 


Coup (cod). He made a good coup. 
A good hit or haul. (French.) 

Coup de pied de V6me (kick from tho 
ass’s foot). A blow given to a vanquished 
or fallen man; a cowardly blow; an in¬ 
sult offered to one who has not the power 
of returning or revenging it. The allu¬ 
sion is to the fable of the sick lion kicked 
by the ass. ( French .) 


Coup d'etat (French) means a 
state stroke, and the term is applied to 
ono of those bold measures taken by- 
government to prevent a supposed or 
actual danger; as when a large body of 
men are arrested suddenly for fear they 
should overturn the government. 

The famous coup a (tat,’by which Louis 
Napoleou became possessed of ab sq iqfo 
power, took place on the 2nd of Decem¬ 
ber, 1851. 
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Coup de.Graoe. Finishing stroke. 
In boxing, the victor gives a blow; called 
the grace-stroke, which is not returned. 
AR the other blows were given in battle, 
but the grace-stroke is given in sign that 
the battle is over. {French.') 

The Turks dealt the coup de grOcc to the Eastern 
empire.—Time*. 

Earl Russell's last escapade lias given tho coup 
de xr&oe to his repute.—jPatl MaU Gazette. 

Coup de Mnin (French). A sudden 
stroke; a stratagem whereby something 
is effected suddenly. Sometimes called 
a coup only, as “ The coup [the scheme] 
did not answer.” 

London is not to be taken by a coup do main.— 
Puttie Opinion. 

Coup d’CEJil (French). A view; 
glance; prospect; effect of things in the 
' mass. 

These principles are presented at a 
single coup d’ooil. 

The coup d’oail was grand in the ex¬ 
treme. 

Coup de Soleil (French). A sun¬ 
stroke, any malady produced by exposure 
to the sun. 

Courage. Anglo-Norman, corage. 
(Latin, cor, heart; ago, to do.) 

But screw yonr courage to the storking-place, 

2nd we'll not fail. 

Shakespeare, “ Macbeth,' 7 i. 7. 

Court originally meant a coop or 
sheep-fold. It was on the Latium hills 
that the anoient Latins raised their cors 
Or cohort, small enclosures with hurdles 
for‘sheep, &c. Subsequently, as many 
' men as could bo cooped or folded together 
were called a corps or cohort. Tho 
“ cors” or cattle-yard, being the nuclous 
of the farm, became the contre of a lot 
of form cottages, then of a hamlet, town, 
fortified place, and lastly of a royal resi¬ 
dence; 

Courii A short ,cut, alley, or paved 
way between two main streets. (French, 
court, x< sh'ort,” as prendre un chemin 
court, "to take a short out.) 

Court-cupboard. The buffet to 
hold flagons, cans, cups, and beakers. 
There are two in’'Stationers' H all . (See 
“Romeo and Juliet," i. 5.) 

. Court Fools. (Sue Fools.) 

Court. Plaster/ The plaster of 
"which t^e court ladies made their patches. 
Tb»$a patches, worn on the face, were out 
Jnto tke shape of crescents, stars, circles, 


diamonds, hearts, crosses; and some 
even went so far as to patch their face 
with a coach and four, a ship in foil sail, 
a chateau, &c. This ridiculous fashion 
was in voguo in the reign of Charles I., 
and in the roign of Anne was employed 
as the badge of political partisanship. 
(^Patches.) 

. Black patches, that she wears. 

Cut mto suns, and muons, anil stars. 

Sutler, “ Uudibrat" pt. ii. 1. 

Court of Love. A judicial court 
for deciding affairs of tho hoart, esta¬ 
blished in Provence during the palmy 
days of tho Troubadours. The following 
is a case submitted to ihoir judgment: 
A lady listened to one admirer, squeezed 
the hand of another, and touched with 
her toe the foot of a third. Query, 
Which of those three was tho favoured 
suitor ? 


Cour'tesy. Civility, politeness. It 
was at tlio courts of princes and great 
feudatories that* minstrels and pages 
practised the refinements of the age in 
which they lived. Tho word originally 
meant the manners of tho court. 

Cousin. Blaokstone says that Henry 
IV., boing related or allied to every earl 
in tho kingdom, artfully and constantly 
acknowledged the connection in all pub¬ 
lic acts. Tho usage has descended to 
his successors, though tho reason has 
long ago failed.— “ donimeutorh’s” i. 398. 

Cousin-german. Tho children of 
brothers and sisters, first cousins ; kins¬ 
folk. (Latin, grrma’ms, a brother, one 
of the snnio stock.) * 

There ii three cousin-germane, that has downed 
all the hosts of heading, of Maidenhead, of Cole- 
brook, of horses and money.— Shakespeare, “Mem 
Wives of Windsor,” iv. o. 


Cousin Michael (or) Michel. The 
Gormans are so called, as the Americans 
arc called brother Jonathan, and the 
English John Bull. Michel, in Old Ger¬ 
man, means “gross;” Saxon, micel; 
Scotch, mickle. Cousin Michel means 
cousin gourmand, or gross feeder, and 
is meant to indicate a slow, heavy, simple, 
unrefined, coarse-feeding people. 


Coute que Coute^Freaah). Oort 
what it may, at any price, he the oon- 
sequenoes what they may. * 

H to ob j e ct is to serve his party ouAte quo coAte. 
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Cove (1 syl.). An individual; as a flash 
cove (aswell), a rum cove (a man whose posi¬ 
tion and character is not quite palpable), 
a gentry core (a gentleman), a dotcny cove 
(a very knowing individual), kc. Coro i 
is the German kopf (an individual). , 

Covenanters. A term applied, dur¬ 
ing the civil wars, to the Scotch presby- 
terians, who united by “ solemn league 
and covenant" to resist tho encroach- i 
ments of Charles I. on religious liberty. ' 

Cov'entry. To «•. ml we to Coventry. . 
To take no notice of him) to let him livo 
and move and have his being with you, | 
but pay no more hood to him than to tho j 
idle winds which you rogard not. This 
is a military term, according to Messrs. ' 
Chambers (“Cyclopedia”): Tho citizens 
of Coventry had at ouo time so great a 
dislike tu soldiers, that a woman seen 
speaking to ouo was instantly tabooed. 
No intercourse was ever allowed between % 
the garrison and the town ; hen.ee, when 
a soldier was sent to Coventry, ho was 
out off from all social intercourse. 

Hutton, in his “History of Birming¬ 
ham,” givos a different version. IIo says 
that Coventry was a stronghold of tho 
parliamentary party in tho civil wars, 
and that all troublesome and refractory 
royalists wore sent thoro for safooustody. 

The former explanation moots the 
general scope of the phrase the hotter. 

Cov'er. To break cover. To start 
from the covert or temporary lair. The 
usual earth-holes of a fox being covered 
up the night bofore a hunt, tho croaturo 
makes some gorse-bush or othor cover its 
temporary resting-place, and as soon as 
it quits it the hunt begins. 


CoVerley. Sis' Roger de. Caverley. A 
member of an hypothetical club in the 
“Spectator,” “who lived in.Sobo Square, 
when he was in town.” Sir Roger is the 
type of an English squire in the reign of 
queen Anne. He figures in thirty papers 
of the “ Spectator.” 

Who o»n be Insensible to his unpretending 
virtues odd amiable weaknesses his modesty, 
generosity, hospitality, and eccentric whims; 
the respect f6r his neighbours, and tho affection 
of bis domestics V—Htu&tt. 


Cov'etous Man. A Tantalus (q.v.). 

In the foil flood stands Tsa'tslns, his sUn 
washed o’sr in vain, for ever dry wfyhin. 

He oatahee st the stream with greedy Ups— 

From his toured month the wanton torrent slips... 
Change but the name, this fable is Uyr story: 
Thou In a flood of useless wealth dost glory, 
Wlilah thou const only toneh, but never taste. ■ 
Cowley, “Homes,” satire L 


Cow. The cow that nourished Ymir 
with four streams of milk was called 
Audhumla. This cow, by licking the 
frost-covered stones, produced, the first 
day, a man’s hair; the second day, a 
man’s head; and the third day, a com¬ 
plete human being, named Bun. ( Scan - 
dinavian mythology.) 

The cow knows not the worth of her tail 
till the loses it, and is troubled with dies, 
which her tail brushed off. 

Wlmtwe have wo prize not to tho worth 

Whiles wo enjoy it: but being lack’d and lost. 

Why, Ihen wo rack tho value. 

Shak !>mare, “ Muck Ado About iVoftinp," iv. 1. 

Curst cows have short horns. (See CURST.) 

Coward (anciently written ctdvard) 
is either from the French award, ori¬ 
ginally written culvert, from culver (a 
pigeon), pigeon-liverod being still a 
common expression for a coward; or 
else from tho Latin culim cc/terc, to 
turn tail (Spanish, cobardii ; Portuguese, > 
corerdv; Italian, codardo , “a toward;" 
Latin, onula, “atail”). A beast cowarded, 
in heraldry, is one drawn with its cone or 
tail betwoen its legs. Tho allusion is to 
tho practioo of beasts, who sneak oil in 
this manner when they are cowed. 

Tho etymology from the Italian ctio'rii 
IdYdo (slow or faint-hearted) is not ten¬ 
able. 

Cowper. Called “ Author of ‘ The 
Task,’ ” from his principal poem. (1731- 
1800.) 

Cowper Iiaw, a corruption of 
Cupar, &c., is trying a man after execu¬ 
tion. Similar expressions are Jedwood, 
Jeddart, and Jedburgh justice. Cowper 
justice had its rise from a baron-baile in 
Coupar-Angus, bofore heritable juris¬ 
dictions were abolished. (See Lydfokd 
Law.) 

Cowper Law, as wo say In Sootland—bans? a 
man first, ana then judgo him. — Lord do Hob, 

“ Tower of London." 

Coxcomb. * An empty-headed, vain 
person. The ancient licensed jesters 
were so called because they wore a cock’s, 
comb in their caps. 

Coxcomb*, au ever empty raoe, 

Are trumpets of their own disgrace. 

ffay. “Fables, XiX. 

Let me hire him too; here’s my coxcomb. 

Skaketptun, “ King L*ar, u I. A, 

The Prince of Coxcombs. Charles 
Joseph, prince do Ligne. ( 1535-1614;) 

Richard II. of England is sometimes 
called the Coxoomb. (1366-1400.) i 

Henri III. of France was called 
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COYSTftIL. 


CRAPAUD. 


le Muriion, which means pretty well the 
same thing. . (1551-1589.) 

Coya'tril, Coystrel, /or JCetlrel. A 
degenerate hawk,: hence,-apaltry felkw. 

* - HqUushod Says, >“ coords or bearers of 
the anpas of barons or knights” (vol i.; 
p. 162): and again, ‘‘women, lackeys, 
and costerels Ore oonsidered as the un¬ 
warlike attendants pmanunny” (vol. iii. 
272). Each of the life-guards of Henry 
VIII. hdd an attendant, called a coystrel 
or ooystril. ^pme think the word is a 
corruption pf 'dotterel, which they derive 
from the Latin cotudlus (a peasant); but 
if not a corruption oi kestrel, I should 
''derive it from costrel (a ^mall wooden 
.bottle used by labourers in'harvest time). 

1* Vasa quwdam qine eokrelli vocantur." 
—Matthew Paris. 

) Bf'e a coward and a coyetril that Will not drink 
l£py mieoe.— Shakei/iefir <, “'3'tcMflh Ntyht ,'’ l 3. 

Cozen. To cheat. ^Armoric, couf- 

E ‘ Russjan, jxtsnodei; Arabic, yutfsa ; 
opib, chamwa ; our rhm'se.) 

1 think it no sin 

To colon him that would unjustly win. 
Shakesptam, “AU't Well that lnde Well, ' iv.«., 

Crab An ill-tempered fellow. * 

“You old. crab” (i‘ The Poor Gentle- 
man,” by Cqfman). Crabbed is ill-tcfn- 
pered, as “ Crabljed, age^and youth ne’er 
can dwell together.”- 'Die word is from 
; the wild apple or crab, which is exceed¬ 
ingly sour. ^ , * 

Crajs-cart. The'-main shell or car.%- 
, pdee 6t a ^crab. S)o called because it i/ 
\is£d viry commonly by children for a 
toy-cart, a pigde string being tied to 
itdo draglt speut. ^ 

Crdbahaw C TimotMf). The -servant 
of SirLauncelotGreaves’s gf)uire.— Smol- 
■ lett. “Advent&rcs.” , 

. m * j * 

Crack,. &s > (pack man , a first- 
rajbe felBowa crack hand at cards, a 
’ Arst^ratb player ;*ta, ‘crack article, an ex- 
5 sellout one. This is University slang, 

", beiftg a thwSlatioa of the„Latin p'tpo (to 
*. hba$t ot to crack ups of cVack) 1 , os gyw * 

' crepat mierdtyjks (hp cracks^or boasts of 
r ~ hiaanbestry)., ( T 

i Indeed,lat tiisnobleoWli; aoraok.randan* 

; SMuspiart* Oartolanui," 1. s. 

2*0 craek dp a’person. Ifo praise him 
highly. . (&# afymj k 

’ ertwA ineta«;ty.^fif> spaj» of 

•, fingers, crepitu dmitetrym. (in* a crack of 
, the Angers). ' 


Crack a Bottle— i.e., drink one. 
Tho allusion is to the mischievous pranks 
of tho drunken frolics iff times gone by, 
when the bottle’s and glasses were broken 
during the bout. Miss Oldbuck says, in 
roference to the same custom, “Wo 
never were glass-breakers in' this house, 
Mr. Lovel” (“Antiquary”); meaning 
they were ndt bottle-crackers, or given 
to drunken orgies. (See Crush. ) 

Dear Tom, thjfs l>it»wn jog that now foams with mild 
nle. 

From which I now drink to sweet Van of the Vale, 
Was once Toh.v Filpot’s, a thirsty ald,«0ul 
As e'er cracked % bottle, or fathomed a bowl. 

O'Keefe," Four Soldier” 

Cracker. A corruption qf Greek 
Five, French, fin Grecque ; Middle Ago 
' perversion, rregke. (See GREEK FIRE.) 

Cracknellfi (from the French craqite - 
| l oi). A hard, V)rittlo cake. 

1 Craigmillar Castle. So called 
from Henry de Craigmillar, who built 
the castle in the twelfth century. 

j Cra'kys of War. Canndns wore so 
| called in the reign of Edward III. 

I - Cram. To tell what is not true. A 
1 t m w rn (r, an untruth. The allusion is to 
stuffing a person'with useless rubbish. 

CraAlbo. Repetition. So called from 
a game which consists in some odq 
setting a line, which another, is to rhyme 
to, but no one word of the first line must 
occnr in the second. . 

1 

| Crafie means long-bhanks. (Welsh, 
yar, “the shanks,” whence our gaiter and 
garter). Garan is the long-§banked bird, 
contracted into if ran, ora tod ; heron i.‘ 
another form of the same wpird, 

Cranke (1 syi.). An Abram mar 
(g.i\). So called frookwthe Germar 
Irani- (siefelyk whence ^srimky, “idiotic 
foolish, full of whims, w and cranke (simu 
^ 4ated sickness). Thesq beggars wort 
cabled crankes because- they pretender 
madness and sickness to excite com 
passion. 

Cran'nock. An Iriifo measure which 
in the days* of Edward*” II., oontainec 
'either eight or sixteen pecks. 

Crannocu* continent snj petki. Onanooo ownti- 
a*»te ooto pecks .—Exeheqiter ofJrOand (Bee). 

Cra'paud or Johnm Crttpavd. A 
^Frenchman; as John BuU is an English¬ 
man. So Oklled from the device -A the 
annientT kings .’pf France, “three toads 
erect, saltant” (GiviUito’s “Display of 
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of Heraldrie,” 16(11). ifastrada'mus, in 
the sixteenth oenttoy, 'called the French 
“ crapauds.” (fke Fftoas.) 

Let ancient crapauda, prtnd&'onl Sara 
(No?trada'nms). Sara is the word A tat 
reversed, and when the French under 
Louis XI,V. toolj Ak#b from the Spaniard?, 
this verse ( was qhoted as a prophecy. 

Crape, Lawn. A mint m cvape w 
twice a taint in fawn . Crape (a sort of 
bombazine or alpaca) is the stuff of 
which cheap^ clerical*gowns are made; 
the bert^r wH are of silk. Pope means, 
a poor person who dan only afford a 
stuff gown, would be looked at with 
tbnco as much veneration if he became 
a bishop, and wore episcopal lawn. 

Cravat'. A corruption of Crabat or 
Crokt. It was introduced into Franco by 
some French officers on their return from 
Germany m 1680. The Croats, who 
guarded the Turkish frontiers of Austria, 
and acted as scouts on the flanks of the 
army, wore Hnen round their necks, tied 
in front, and the officers wore muuin or 
silk. When France organised a regiment 
on the model of thd Croats, these linen 
neckcloth? were imitated, and the regi- 1 
meat Whs called “ The Royal Cravat.” 

Cra'ven means '"your mercy Is 
craved.” It wob usual iu former times 
to dooide controversies by an appeal to 
battle. The oomhatantB fought with 
batons, and if the accused could either 
kill his adversary or maintain the fight 
till sundown, be was acquitted. If he 
wished to call off, he cried out "-Graven!" 
and. was Wd’infamous, while the defend¬ 
ant was advanced to honour.— JUacLukme. 

« * 

'Crawley. Crooked as CmwIm (or) 
Crawley t hr^ftk, a ritar in Bedfordshire. 
That phi* called the brqok, which runs 
into the Gusto, u so crooked that aboqt 
would have no go eighty miles in order, 
to ’make a progress <( direotw>f eighteen. 
-^-Futter, " Worihiet*' 

Cr&fW ( Geoffrey). The rum deplume 
under which Washington Irving pub¬ 
lished M The Sketch Book.” * ’ 

H » 

Craanr Ctowa Porter to the Dublin 
theatre in the reign oL George II., noted 
for his stentorian voioft, which frightful 
as great Etna toared.” 

Crazy Salty of Epsom. -A drunkita 
impostor, who was eg petted and sought 
after that sfie qpon rode in her carriage. 


CveSdenoaJtAbld, • The table near 
the altar on which the bread and wine 
are deposited before they are consecrated. 
In former timpsfoqjl 'was placed.on a 
oredence-takle jto m tasted previously to 
its being set before- the guests* This 
was done to ensure the gbpots that the 
meht was not fpoisobed. The Italian 
cre&nza'rd means to taste meats placed 
6n the credeji'zct. (Italian fa erwenta, 
a shelf or buffet; Greek, crear^ food.) 

Credit Fonoier (French). A com¬ 
pany licensed to borrow money for city 
and other improvements dkraeoted with 
estates. A boaracf guardians may fortn 
such a company, Sod their security would- 
be the parish rates. The money btor-. 
rowbd is repaid by instalments with in-* 
terest. Tbo word Jbnrierm&km “landed,” 


m 




(landed property), and so on. . 

Credit Mobflier ^(Frenoh). *1* 
oompany licensed to take in hand all* 
sorts of trading enterpriser sifghas rail¬ 
ways, and to carry on the business of* 
stock jobbers. The word mdtritier* means 
porsonal property, general stock, as lien 
mobdier (personal chattels), mohiUer vif 
et morl (IjVfe and dead stock). 

CrpTcenpit. A fictitious river near 
Huaterloe, according to the invention of 
Master Reynard, who calls op. the Boro 
■ to attest its oxif&mpo.^ltyfiard do Fox * * 

Cremo'na. Ad organ stop, a cor 
ruption of the Italian 'comfonuk which 
the German k^utmltpr/t, aaotn« stop 
of eight feet "pitch; 'to pafiOd from a 
wind-instrument mudd m wpod. and 
bent outwards in s<eirsu||r4wd {Jermtun 
horA, oTooked horn). *, - ■ * . 

Cremo'ttas, Violins of the greatest 
excellence. So ^alldd Atom Cremo'na, 
where tor many ysard lived,some makeh) 
ef thorn who have -gnhietl a world-wide 


his pupil,, and GUtsarfpu Q$smoOmHi the • 
pupil *o( StnadivsfM|f. Cremona has 
rang eipcq lost its reputation for tilji. 


jnapufaotujp 


‘Cre'ole (? 
hito'popple 
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people are o{ a very mimed race, the word 
signifies, one between a white and a 
negro. 

"Onote dialects. The various jargons 
spoken by the West India slaves. 

HCrep'idam. Supra crep'idam. Med¬ 
dling with what does not concern one; 
putting one’s spoke into another man’s 
wheel; minding business which does not 
concern you. (See Cobbler.) 

Cres'oent. Tradition Bays that 
'* Fhilip, the father of Alexander, meet¬ 
ing with greet difficulties in the siege of 
Byean'tium/ set tho workmen to und«r- 
mine the walls, but a crescent moon dis- 
eovered the design, which miscarried; 
consequently tho Byzantines erected a 
statue to Diana, and tho crescent became 
the symbol of the state.” 

Another legend is that Othtnan, the 
sultan, saw in a vision a crescent moon, 
which kept increasing till its horns ex¬ 
tended from east to west, and he adopted 
^the orescent of his dream for his stan¬ 
dard, adding the motto, Donee rep'ledt 
orbcni. 

Crea'oitu Crescit sub pan'dere Virtus 
(Virtue thrives host in adversity). The 
allusion is to tho palm-tree, which grows 
better when pressed by an incumbent 
weight. 

CresselFe (*2 t»yl.). A.wooden instru¬ 
ment used in the Romish Church during 
Passion week instead of bells, to give 
notice of Divine worship. 1 Tho mystery 
of the Cresselle represents Christ praying 
on the«c*oB$, 

. Cjres'sdt. A beacon light; properly 
** a little cross.” So called because ori- 
giaally they were surmounted by a littlo 
cross.' (French, croisette.) 

OreBeMsu, daughter of Calchas tho 
Grecian priest, was beloved by Troilus, 
one of thO sons of Priam. They vowed 
eternal, fidelity to' each other, and as 
pledges of their vow Troilus gave the 
maiden a sleeve, and Oressid gave the 
Tr$jaa prince a glove. Scarce bad the 
vow been made when an exchange of 
prisoners was agreed to. Diomed gave 
Up three Troian r rinces, and was to 
receive Craesid in Heu thereof. Cressid 
vpwed to remain constant, and Troilus 
swore to resene her. She was led off to 
the Grecian's tent, and soon < gave all 
her affections to Diomed, nhy, even bade 


...___ - A. , . - 

him wear the sleeve that Troilus had 
given tier in token of her love. 

A« fal» 

Ah air, u water, wind, or gaudy earth, 

A* fox to lamb, hr wolf to heifork oalf, 

J>ard to the hiad, or Ktep-daine to her ion; 

" Yea,' let them nay, to stiok the heart of falaehool, 
“Ah false as Creeiia.” , 

Shakespeare, “ Troiha and Creuida," Hi. 9. , 

Cresswell (Madame). A woman of 
infamous character who bequeathed ^610 
for a funeral sermon, in which nothing 
ill should be said of her. The duke of 
Buckingham wrote the sermon, which was 
a& follows: “ All I shall say of her is 
this—she was bom veil, she married 
wJI, lived well, and died well; for she 
was born at Shad-well,.married to Cress- 
well, lived at Clerken-well, and died in 
Bride-well.” , 

Cressy (Battle of). Won by Edward 
TU. and the Black Prince over Philippe 
VI. of Prance, August 26, 134fi. 

Crew won lost by kickihnwH and soup meagre. 
iWitoii,** 1‘iul. to Southern'a Spartan Dmiut." 

Crestfallen. Dispirited. The allu¬ 
sion is to fighting cocks, whose, crest 
fails in defeat and rises rigid and of a 
deep red colour in victory. 

Shall I seem crest-fa'len in raj father'! il*ht? 

SluiUspenre, “ Richard II.," 1.1. 

Cre’ticus. Metellus, the Roman 
general, was so called because ho con¬ 
quered Crete (Camlia). 

Cre'tinism. Prevalence of goitre; 
i idiotcy. So called from the Cretins of 
i the Alps. The word is a corruption of 
Christian (Chretien), because, being bap¬ 
tised. and only idiots, they were “ washed 
■ from original sin," and incapable of 
' actual sin. Similarly, idiots are called 
1 innocents. , 

Crex. White bullaco. (Dutch, krieehe, 

! cherry ; Latin, re/as am.) 

I Crib. To stnal small articles (Saxon, 
j nyhb; Irish, yrih; our graft, grapple, 
i .'/fiPt gripe, Ac.) 

i A literal translation of a classic author 
usod surreptitiously by a student is 
called a crib. The allusion in this ease 
ta the stupidity rather than to the dis¬ 
honesty of the act may punningly refer 
to some such quotation as Imbrmn in 
cnbruin gerlre (pouring water into a 
sieve;. 

Cric'ket. A game with bat and ball. 
(Saxon, enjee, a stick or club.) 

Cri'key. A profane oath l a per* 

, verted form of the word Christ. . 
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Crillon. Where mrt thou, (billon l 
Crillon, surnamed the Brave, in bis old 
age went to church, and listened in* 
tensely to the story of the Crucifixion. 

In the middle of the narrative he grew 
excited, and, uriable to contain himself, 
cried out, " (hi etuis tu, Crillon t" (What 
were you doing, Crillon, to allow of such 
things as these i) 

N.B.—Louis de JBerfcon des BaJbes de ; 
Crillon was one of the greatest captains 1 
of the sixteenth century. Born in I’ro- ; 
vonoe, 1541 ; diod Kil5. 1 

Crimp. A decoy; a man or woman j 
that is on the luok-out to decoy the un¬ 
wary. it is more properly applied to an 
agent for supplying ship-stores, but tkefie 
agents are generally in league with pul>- 
lic-houses and private lodging-houses of 
low character, into which tiioy decoy the . 
sailors and clear them out, uudor one | 
pretence or another. (Welsh, trimpiate, ! 
to squeeze or pinch.) | 

Crirfple. A battered or bent six- 1 
pence-called because it is hard to j 
make it go. i 

Crip'plegate. t 8t. Giles is the patron ; 
saint of cripples and beggars, and wns ■ 
himself a cripple. Churches dedicated | 
to this saint are, therefore, in the suburbs . 
of large towns, as hit. Giles of London, j 
Norwich, Cambridge, Salisbury, Ate | 
Cripplegato, London, was so called before 
the Conquest, from the number of crip- , 
pies who reaorted thither to beg.— Stuun. , 

Cris'-eross Bow <( Ihrist-rnm nor). ; 
Tho ABO horn-book, containing t .e I 
alphabet and uine digits. Tho most | 
ancient of these infant-school books had j 
the letters anjmged in the form of a j 
Latin cross, with A at tho top and Z at ! 
the bottom; but afterwards tho letters 
were arranged in lines, and a + was j 
placed - at the Beginning to remind the j 
learner that “ Tiio fear o£ tho Lord is the | 
beginning of y/isdonj..” ■ 

* . Mortals ne’er shall know 

■More than contained of old the OhriH’-oroex row. 

, TutiaU, “ The Ilom Nook . 9 

CriBh'na! e An incarnate deity of 
perfect 'beauty. Kthg Canza being in¬ 
formed that a child of tho family of De'- 1 
vaci would overturn his throne^ gave J 
orders to destroy all tho male infants I 
that wete bopi. "When Crishna was 
born, his nurse.attempted to poison him, ! 
but failed, and the mother ana child (led, i 
and were taken case of by a shepherd.', 


As he grew up, his beauty was so divine 
that all tho princesses of Hindustan fell 
in love with him, and even to the present 
hour he "is the Apollo of India and the 
"idol of w6men. His images are al¬ 
ways pajuted -a doep akuro colour.— Sir 
W. Jones. (Sett Ra$1a.) 

Cri'sis pyo{>crly means the “ability 
to judge.” Tlippoe'rates said that" all 
disoaseu had their 'periods, when the 
humours of' the body ebbed and (lowed 
like the tide .ef the sea. These tidal 
days he called hit leal, dtit/t, and the tide 
itself a crisis, blciuse it was on these 
days the physiciap could determine 
whether the disorder was taking a good 
or a bad turn. Tho seventh and all its 
multiples were critical days of a favour¬ 
able character. (Greek, crino, to judge 
or determine.) 

Cris'pin. A shoemaker. St, Crispin 
was a shoemaker,* and was. therefore 
chosen for the patron saint of the craft. 
It is said that two brothers, Crispin and 
Crisp uin, born in Rome, went to Soissons, 
in Franco (a.m. 303), to propagate the 
Christian religiou, and maintained them¬ 
selves wholly by making and mending 
shoes. Probably tho tale is fabulous, 
for crept* is Greek for a shoe, Latin 
cre/titl-a, and St. Crepis or Crepid became 
Crepin and Crespiu. 

St. Crispin’s Hay. The 25th of Octo¬ 
ber, the day of the battle of Aginoourt. 
Shakespeare makes Crispin Crispian one 
perron,' and not two brothers. , Hence 
Henry V. says to his soldiers— , 

And I'l-ispin ('ridpmti shall »»e%r *0 by.... 
ltut we lu it shall be remembered. , 

Aetlv, e. 8. 


St. Crispin’s Holiday. Every ^Monday, 
With those who. begin the working week 
on Tuesday; a no-worlt day with shoe¬ 
makers. Crispin.) . 

Criterion. A standard to judge by. 
(Greek, trim,'to judge.) 

Crit'ic. A judge; a*arbiter. (Greek; 
crino, to judge.) *. t 

Cntic. A captious, malignant Critic 
is called a Zo'ilue (q.a). • . 


A Bossu Critic ., 

“ And whatofthitnew boSlt the whoto world ntlm 
•uch a rout about ?" *Oh, tli out of «H plumb, mjr 
lord j quite ail irregular thing 1 iwt oMof ibo aMgltt 
«t tho lour oomers « a rl«ht auifle. I bad my nit 
and ownpum in my pocket. * Rxcollent oruu 1 ” 

“ And wr the opto poem your lordBtup tmde me look 
at. upon taking the lenifty, breadth, height, and 
depth of it, yam trying iImm* it homo upon»#<ua«t 
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CROAKER. 


CROP. 


Cftle of Bomd‘1. *«■ oat, my lorl, in every on* of ita 
dimensiona.” " Admirable connoiweur! —Stem*. 


Prince of Crit ics. Ariatarchos, of By¬ 
zantium, who cdmpiled the rhapsodies of 
Homer. (Second eontury B.c.) 


Stop-meteh Critics. 

" And bow did Garrick apeak the soliloquy last 
Uigihtf’*' “Oil, narainat all rule my lord, moat un 
(Mmmaticall}. Betwixt the aubatnntive anil the ad- 
jaotire, which should naive together lu number, case, 
and gender, h.- made a breach. thus - -stopping as if 
the point wante-i settling; and hetwixtthe nominative 
ease, whiuh your lordship knows should govern the 
verb, he suspended his voice In the opilo-'ue a dozen 
times, three seconds and three-fifths by a stop-watch, 
Uiy lord, each time." “But m suspending his voice, 
was the sense suspended .-*1 h- ■ ? l>id no expression 
of attitude or 'ounteniuinc HU up the chasm ? W as 
(he cytasileut ? l>id you uarrouly look V “ 1 looked 
only at the stoi.-wutob, my lord." “Excellent ob¬ 
server 1" -Sterne. 


Croak'er (2 Ryl.). A raven, so called 
from its croak • one who takes a despond¬ 
ing viow of things. Goldsmith, in his 
“Good-natured Man,” has a character 
so named. 

Crocodile (3 syl.). A symbol of 
deity among the Egyptians, because it 
is the only aquatic animal, says Plutarch, 
■which has its ^yes covered with a thin 
transparent membrnne, by reason of 
which it socs and is not seen ; so God 
sees all, himself not being i ecn. To 
this ho subsequently adds-another reason, 
saying: “The Egyptians worship God 
symbolically in the crocodile, that being 
the only animal without a tongue, like the 
Divine Logos, which stjmdoth not m 
need of speech.”— “he Jsielcjt Osiride” 
vol. ii., p. 881. 

Cruc'odite. The marsh crocodile is 
afraid of naan, and hides its snout in 
mud wfyen alarmed, thinking itself per¬ 
fectly secure. (See Booby, Ostiuoh.) 

Oroc'odde. The humming bird and 
lapwing enter fearlessly into the strotebud 
mouth of the crocodile, and the creature 
never injures them. .Paul Lucas says 
lie has.seen this,* and that the birds pick 
the crocodile's teeth.— Voyage fait m 
1714. (&v.Fom>a.) 

Crocodile’s Eye. Hieroglyphic for 
the morning. ■ , 

Croc'odile’s Tears. Hypocritical 
tears. The tale is, that crocodiles moan 
and sigh like a person in deep distress, 
to allure travellers to the spot, and even 
shed tears over their prey while in the 
act of devouring it. 

As the mournful fas-wsflile 

„Yfiih sorrow - 

Shiikeepeait, 


Crcaeus. R ich as Cranny. Croesus king 
of Lydia was so rich and powerful, that 
-all the wise moil of Greece were drawn to 
his court, and his name became pro¬ 
verbial for wealth. (B.c. 560-548.) (See 
Gigks.) 

! Crom'eruach'. Chief idol of the 
Irish before the preaching of St. Patrick. 
It was a gold or silver image surrounded 
by twelve little brazen ones. 

Cromlech. A large stone resting on 
two or more others, like a table. (Welsh, 
crom, “bent;” Her, “a flat stone,”) 

Weyland Smith’s cave (Berkshire), Tro- 
| vetliy stone (Cornwall), Kit’s Cot,y House 
! (Kent). Irby and Mangles saw twenty* 
j seven structures just like these on the 
; banks of the Jordan ; at Plas Newydd 
I (Anglesey) are two cromlechs; in Corn- 
: wall they arc numerous; so are they in 
I Wales; some few are found in Ireland, as 
j tlio “ killing stone” in Louth. In Brit- 
i tany, Denmark, Germany, and some 
| other parts of Europe, cromlechs are to 
be found. * 

Cro'nian Sea. The north polar 
sea. PI my says, “A Thule unius diei 
uavigatio'nii in are roucretnm, a nonnullis 
cron iniu appclla'tur.”— “ Natural JJ istory" 
iv. Hi,, 

As when two polar winds, blowing adverse 
Upon tne Cron bin .ea 

Milton, “ Paraditus Lost,” x 990. 

Cro'ny. A familiar friend. An old 
crony is an intimate of times gone by. 
Probably crone with the diminutive iV for 
endearment, and equivalent to “dear old 
; fellow,” “ dear old- boy.” 

I Crook in the Lot. There is a 
j crook in the lot of every jme. There is 
, vexation bound up in every person’s lot 
of life, a skeleton in the cupboard of 
j every house. A crook in a stick is a 
bend, a part where the stick does not run 
straight, hence a “shepherd’s crook.” 
When lots were drawn by bits of utiolc, it 
was desirable to got sticks which were 
■ smooth and straight; but it is very hard 
to find one without a crook, knot, or 
| some other defect. Boston has a book 
entitled “ The Crook in the Lot.” -* 

Crooked as Crawley. (See 

Crawley.) 

Crop up (or) out. To rise out of, 
to appear at the surface. A mining term. 
Strata which rise, to the surface are said 
to crop out. We also say, such and such 
a sub j ect crops up from time to time— e ., 
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rises to the surface; such and ^nich a 
thing crop* ow-t of what you were saying 
—is apropos thereof. » 

Croquemitaine (crodJe-rnit-tain), the 
bogie raised by fear. The romance so 
called, in three parts. The first relates 
the bloody tournament at Fransa-; be¬ 
tween the champions of the Moorish 
king Marsillus and the paladins of Char¬ 
lemagne. Tho second is the siege of j 
Saragossa by Charlemagne. The third | 
is the allegory of Fear-Fortress. Tho i 
epilogue is the disaster at Roncesvabes. ; 
Tho author is M. 1'Epino There is an 
English version by Tom Hood, illust* ated 
by Gustave l)ore (1 S<>7). (Nm Fear- I 
Fortress, Mitainf, Ac.) 

Cross. Tlie cross is said to have 
been made of four sorts of wood (palm, | 
cedar, olive, and cj press) to signify tho j 
four quarters of tho globe. 

Ligua crucis patmo, cedrus, cupreasui, oli'viv. 

We are accustomed to consider tho , 
sign of*the cross os wholly a Christian 1 
symbol, originating with tho crucifixion j 
of our Redeemer: this is quite erroneous. 
The ancient Egyptians employed tho 
same as a sacred symbol, and wo sec on 
Creek sculptures, &e., a cako with a 
cross; two such buns wore discovered at 
Herculaneum. 

The jus/yntmt of the Crass. An ordeal 
instituted'in the reign of Cliarlcmagno. 
The plaintiff and defendant were re- j 
quired to cross their arms upou their ; 
breast, and he who could hold out tho j 
longest gained the suit. j 

Every one mast hear his own. cross, llis ] 
own burden or troubles. Tho allusion j 
is to the J 6vri||i law that the person cou- 1 
detuned to be crucified was to carry his i 
cross to the place of execution. 

Cross, ill-tempered, is the Anglo- 
Saxon erwts. 

Axeya (apairwl) h«m «u iw Rene and ornui. 

i Cursor MundL j 

Cross and Ball, so universally I 
marked on Egyptian figures, is a circle | 
and tho letter 1 . The circle signifies 
tho eternal preserver of the world, and 
the T is the monogram of Tlioth, the 
Egyptian Mercury, meaning wisdom. 

The coronation orb is a sphere or ball 
surmounted by a cross, an emblem of 
empire introduced in representations of 
our Saviour. In this case the cross 
stands above the ball, to signify that the 
spiritual power is above the temporal. 


Cross and Pile. Money; pitch and 
toss. Hilaire le Gai tells us that some of 
the ancient French coins had a cross, and 
others a column, *n the reverse; tho 
column was called a pile, from which 
comes our word “ pillar,” and tho phrase 
“ pile-driving.” fScaliger says that some 
of the old Freucli coins had a ship on tho 
reverse, the armB of Paris, and that pile 
means “a ship,” whence our word 
“ pilot.” 

A man mav now ju* tiflnVy throw np cross aad pile 
foi hisopinion*.— Locks,“Uumun Undenkmaing" 

Cross or Pile, heads or tails. The 
French say pile on face. The “ face” or 
cross waKthcd&wiveof the coin,the “pile 1 ' 
was tho reverse ; but at a later period tho 
cross was transferred to tho revorse, as 
in our florins, and tho obverse boro a 
“ head ” or “ poll.” 

Muri iuge is w ors-e than crops I win, pile you lofe. 

ahndwuU,“ipsom Wiite." 

Cross nor Pile. I have neither cross nor 
}>i''e. Nut a penny in the world. The 
Freucli phrase is, S'a voir ni croix ni ■ 
j>Ur (to have neither ono sort of coin nor 
another). * 

Whaourn had neither cross nor pile- 

Butler, " lludibras" pt it 3. 

Cross Buns, (bte Buns.) 

Cross-grained. Patchy, ill-tem¬ 
pered, self-willed. Wood must be 
worked with the grain ; where the grain 
crosses we get a knot or curling, which 
would bo very hard to work uniform 
with tho rest. 

Cross-patch. A poevish, cross- 
grained child. A patch is a paltry 
fellow; a patchy person is one who is 
uncertain tn temper: ho is like a garment 
iu which the pattern runs one way and 
tho natch auother, or like a patch of new 
cloLh in an old garment, which destroys 
the drape and greatly disfigures the 
garment. 

Cross-roads. The practice of bury¬ 
ing in cross-roads is due to the anoient 
practice of erecting a cross at such 
places. Those who were excluded from 
holy ritos were piously buried at the* foot 
of the cross erected on the public road, 
as tho place noxt in sanctity to couso- 
crated ground. 

Crot'alum. A sort of castanet, rattled 
in dancing. Aristopha’niia calls a gm-.t 
talker kroi alon ,<*&ck). 
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Crot'chet. A whim ; a fancy; a 
twist of the mind, like the crotch or 
crome of a stick. (See Crook. ) 

The duke hath osotohsts In him. 

8kakeepeare, "Wearurc )or Measure," ill. a 

Oroto'na’B Base. Pytha'goras. Bo 
oalled because at Crotona he established 
1 his first and chief school of philosophy. 
Such success followed his toachiug, that 
thewholeaspectof the town became more 
moral and decorous in a marvellously 
* short time. 

Crow. As the crow flies. The shortest 
route between two given places. Tho 
crow fiies straight to its point of desti¬ 
nation. 

To mow over one ia to oxult over a van¬ 
quished or abased person. Tho allusion 
is to cooks, who always crow when they 
have vanquished an adversary. 

I must •pluck a crow with yon ; J have a 
crow to pick with you. I am displeased 
with you, and must call you to account. 
1 have a small complaint to make against 
you. In Howell’s proverbs (lfi. r »9) we 
find the following,' “I have a goose to 
pluck with you,” used in the same sense; 
and Chaucer has the phrase “ Pull a 
finch,” but means thereby, to cheat or 
filch. Children of distinction among 
the Greeks and Romans had birds for 
their amusement, and in tboir boyish 
quarrels used to pluck or pull the feathers 
out of each other’s pets. Tyn'darus, in 
his “ Captives,” alludes to this, but, 
instances it with a lapwing . In hiero¬ 
glyphics, a crow symbolises contention, 
discard, strife. 

If a crow help tu in, rimh, well pluck a crow 
together. —Shake tpeorr, •• domedy of hrrore,” lii. 1. 

If not, resolve before we bo 

That you anil I must pull a crow. 

» Jiutltr, "Hwlibrat/yt. 111 

Orow. Why black. ( See Raven. ) 

iCfOWbth A bar with a crook, used 
for leverage. (Soon, kroi: Welsh, erwg ; 
Gothic, Krugg ; our crook.) 

Crowd. A fiddle. (Welsh, mirth,.) 

0 sweet consent, between a crowd and a Jew's 

‘ harp I 1M». 

Crowd afro. One of the. rabble 
leaders encountered by Hudibras at a 
bear-baiting. . The original of this cha¬ 
racter was one Jackson or Jephson, a 
milliner, who lived in the New Exchange, 
Strand., He lost a leg in the service of 
' the Roundheads, and was reduced to the 
necessity of fiddiit^p^wwnbhouse to 


alehouse for his daily bread. The word 
means fiddler. (Sec Crowd.) 

* Crowns. In heraldry nine crowns 
are recognised: The oriontal, the tri¬ 
umphal or imperial, the diadem, tho 
obsidional crown, the civic,‘the crown 
vallery, the mural crown, the naval, and 
the crown celestial. 

The Blockade Crown (coro'na obsidio- 
nalis), presented by the Romans to tho 
general who liberated a beleaguered 
army. This was made of grass and wild 
flowers gathered from tho spot. 

A Camp Crown was given by tho 
Romans to him who first forced his way 
j into the enemy’s camp. It was made of 
gold, and decorated with palisades. 

A Civil Crown was presented to him 
who preserved the life of a r.iois or Roman 
j citizen in battle. This crown was made 
{ of oak leaves, and boro the inscription, 

■ H.O.C.S.— i.e., hostom oc'cidit, oi'vom * 
j serva'vit (the foe he dew, the citizen saved). 

, A Mural Crown was given by the 
Romans to that man who first scaled the 
! wall of a besieged' town It was made 
j of gold, and decorated with battlements. 

I A JVaval Crown was by the Romans 
! given to him who won a naval victory. 
It was made of gold, and decorated with 
the beaks of ships. 

A a Olive Crown was by the Romans 
given to tboso who distinguished them¬ 
selves in battle in some way not specially 
mentioned in other clauses. • 

An Ova'tion Crown (coro'na ova'lis) 
was by the Romans given to the general 
j who vanquished pirates or any despised 
I enemy. It was mjide of myrtle. 

1 A Triumphal Crown was by the Romans 
I given to the general who Obtained a tri- 
| umph. It was made of laurel or bay 
: leaves. Sometimes a massive gold crown 
j was given to a victorious general. {See 
\ Laukki,.) 

Crown of tho East—f.«., Antioch, 
capital of Syria, which consisted Of four 
walled cities, encompassed by a common 
rampart, which “ enrounded them Eke a 
coronet.” It was also surnamed "the 
beautiful.” 

Crowner. Coroner. 

Tho crowner hath set on her, and find* tt Christian 
burial.— Shakespeare, •* Hamlet v. 1. 

Crowqulll [A fired) Is Alfred H. 
Forrester. {Born 1805.) 

Oroysa'do. The Great Croysado. 
General lord Fairfax. <— Huetibras, 
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Cro / aier(or) Cro'der. An archbishop’* 
staff terminates in a floriated ctosb, while 
a bishop’s crook has a curved, bracken-. 
like head. A bishop, turns his crook 
outwards, to denote his wider authority; 
an abbot (whose crook is the same as a 
bishop's) carries it turned inwards , to 
show that his jurisdiction is limited to 
his own inmates. When walking with a i 
bishop, an abbot covers his crook with a ; 
veil hanging from the knob, to show that { 
his authority is veiled in the presendb of ] 
his superior. < 


Cru'cial. A crucial M, A very | 
severe and undeniable one. The allusion 
is to a fancy of lord Bacon’s, who said 
that two different diseases or scionces 
might run parallel for a time, but would 
ultimately cross each other: thus, the 
jdaguo might for a time resemble other 
diseases, but when the Indm or boil ap¬ 
peared, it would assume its specific cha¬ 
racter. Hence the phrases instan'tia crucis : 
(a oruoial or unmistakable symptom), a i 
crucial experiment, a crucial example, a ; 
crucial question, be. 

Crude Forms in grammar; the ; 
roots or essential letters of words. The j 

words are crude or unfinished. I 

1 

Cruel {The). JPodro, king of Castile, i 
(1334, 1350-1369.) ; 

I’odro I. of Portugal; also called le ! 
Justider. (1320, 1357-1367.) 


Cruel Carters. Garters made of 
worsted or yarn. 

Hath*! look, he wean cruel garters. 

Shakupsam,*'King Lear," it 4. 

Wearing of eitk. why art thou so cruel 1 

"Woman 1 * a Weatherenek," (ISIS.) 


Crump. Don't you wish you may yet j 
it, Mrs. Crump J ” Grose says Mrs. j 
Crump, a fanner’s wife, wa# invited to ! 
dine with lady Coventry, who was very j 
deaf. Mrs. Crump wanted some beer, 
but awed by the purple and plush, said, 
in a half whisper, “ I wish I bad some 
beer, now.” Mr. Flunkey, conscious 
that his mistress eotild not hear, replied 
in the same aside; “ Don’t you wish you 
tnay get it ? ” At this the farmer’s wife 
rose from table, and helped herself. 
Lady Coventry, of course, demanded the 
reason, end the anecdote soon beoame 
a standing joke. „ 

Crusades (2 syl.). Holy wars in 
which the warriors wore a cross, apd 


fought, nominally at least, for tha 
honour of the cross. Each nation had 
its special colour: thus, the cross of 
England was yellow unsold; of France, 
white or silver; of Itify, blue or azure; 
of Spain, red or gules; of Scotland, a 
St. Andrew’s cross; ana of the Enigma 
Templars, red on white. * 

The seven Crusades. 

1. (1096-1100.) Preached up by Peter 

the H ermit. Lea by Godfrey of Bouillon, 
who took Jerusalem. * 

2. (1147-1149.’) At the instigation of 
St. Bernard. Led by Ixmia VII. and the, 
emperor Conrad. To secure the union 
of Europe. 

3. (1189-1193.) Led by Richard Lion- „ 
heart. For knightly distinction. This 
was against Saladin or Balah-Eddin. 

4. (1202-1204.) Led by Baldwin of 
Flanders and the doge. To glorify the 
V auctions. 

5. (1217.) Led by John of Brienne, 

titular king of Jerusalem. To suit his 
own purpose. . * 

6. (1223-1229.) Led by Frederick II. 

To suit the purposes of the pope, 

7. (1248-1254) and 8 (1268-1270.) To 
satisfy the religious soruples of Louis IX. 

Crush. To ci~ush a bottle-i.e., drink 
one. From the Italian crosda'ri (to 
decant). Shakespeare has also burst 
a bottle in the samo sense (Induction 
of “ Taming the Shrew ”). (See Crack.) 

Come and crush a cup of wine. 

ShakMpeart, “ Ruvuai and 1 

To crush a fly on a wheel. To crack a 
nut with a steam-hammer; to employ 
power far too valuable for the purpose 
to he accomplished. The wheel referred 
to is the rack. 

Cru'soe (A). A solitary man; the 
only inhabitant of a place. The tale of 
Defoe is well known, which describes 
Robinson Crusoe as cast on a desert 
island, where he employs the most adr 
mirable ingenuity in providing for his 
daily wants. * 

Whence creeping forth, to Dufy’* call be yields. 

Crus ted Fort. When port is first 
bottled its fermentation is not complete; 
in time it precipitates alcohol On the eidies 
of the bottle, it forms a cruet, 

Crusted ponK (a ‘Vefore, is port which 
has comply® r *e' farinenrAtion. 
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CrtIB'ty. Ill-tempered, apt to take 
offence; from mu (wrathful); our cross. 

Aseyu (oyaOwf) hem *u he kene and emit, 
AM aud, “wftjitmt el my Fader hone.” 

- Cursor MwutL 

' Crutched briars is the Latin cru~ 
cia'ti (crossed)— i.e., having a cross em¬ 
broidered on thBir dress. They were of 
the Trinitarian order. 

Cry. Great cry and little wool. This 
is denved from the ancient mystery of 
“ David and Abigail,” in which Nahal 
is represented as shearing his sheep, and 
the Devil, who is mado to attend the 
churl, imitates the act by “ shearing a 
hog.” Originally the proverb ran thus, 
“ Creat cry and little wool, as the. devil 
said when lie sheared the hogs.” N.B. — 
Hudibras alters the proverb into ‘'All 
cry and no wool.” 

Crystal Hills. On the ooast of the 
Caspian, near Badku, is a mountain 
which sparkles like diamonds, from the 
sea-glass and crystals with which it 
abounds. 

Crystalline (3 syt.). The Crystalline 
■ sphere. According to Ptolemy, beyond 
the firmament or sphere of the fixed 
stars comes the crystalline sphere, which 
oscillates or has a shimmering motion 
which interferes with the regular motion 
of the stars. 

They nma the planet* s-ven, and pas* the “ fixed," 
And that crystalline inline, whoso balance weighs 
The trepidation talked (nr). 

Milton, “ Paradise Lost,” iii. 

Cub. An ill-mannered* lout. The 
cub of a bear is said to have no shape 
until its dam has licked it.into form. 

A bear’* a savage beast, of all 
Most ugly and unnatural; 

•whelped without form until the dam 
Has licked It into shape and frame. 

Sutler," Hudibras,* (. a 

CuTrittop'olis. The Warwick and 
Eoalesten Square districts of London; so 
called from Cubitt the builder. 

* CuCkiHg-Stool or CluMng-stool, for 
ducking scolds, is not connected * ith 
choke (to stifle), but the French chotjwer ; 
hence the arehaic verb cuck (to throw), 
and one still in us'e, chuck (chuck-farth¬ 
ing). The cucking-stool is therefore the 
chuokitag-stool, the stool which is chucked 
or throwa into the water. 

Kow. if one cucking-stool was for each scold, 
home towns, X fear, would not then numbers bold. 

£Poor Aobin." (1746.) 

Cuckold. (See 


Cuckold King (The). Mark of 
Cornwall, whoso wife Yseult intrigued 
with Sir Tristram, One of the Knights of 
the Round Table, 

Cuckold’s Point. A spot on (lie 
river-side near Deptford. So called from 
a tradition that king-John made there 
successful love to a labourer’s wife. 

Cuckoo. Cuckoo bats tind woodcock 
hay makes the farmer run away. If the 
spijng is so backward that the cuckoo is 
heard when - oats are sown ; and the 
autumn so wet that woodcocks come 
over before the eddish hay is. cut, the 
farmer must suffer great loss. 

Cuckoo. A cuckold. The cuckoo oc¬ 
cupies the nest and eats the eggs of 
other birds; and Dr. Johnson says, “ it 
was usual to alarm a husband at the 
approach of an adulterer by calling out 
' Cuckoo,’ which by mistake was applied 
in time to the person Warned.” Green 
calls the cuckoo “ the ouokold’s quirister” 
(“ Quip for an Upstart Courtier,” 1620). 
This is an instance of how words get in 
time perverted from their original mean-, 
ing. The Romans used to call an adul¬ 
terer a “cuckoo,” as “Te cuc'ulutn uxor 
ox lustris rapit” (Plautus, “Asin.,” v. 8), 
and the allusion was simple and correct; 
but Dr. Johnson’s explanation will hardly 
satisfy any one except himself for the 
modern perversion of the word. 

The cuckoo then, ou every tree, 

Mocks married men; for thuB sings he, 
Cuekoo1 

Cuckoo t cuckoo: o word of tear, 

Unplcasing to a married ear I 

Hhakeipeme, “ love's Labour'» Lost," v, S. 

Cuckoo Spit. A spume found on 
lavender bushes, rosemary, fly-catch, and 
some other plants. It procoeds from a 
small insect, which, like the cochineal, 
exudes a foam for its own warmth and 
protection during its state of transition. 
The term “cuckoo” is synonymous with 
spring or cuckoo-time. 

Cu'cumber Time. The dull season 
in the tailoring trade. The Germans call 
it llic sanre Gurkm Zeit (pickled gherkin 
time). Hence the expression Tailors are 
vegetarians, because they live on “cuoum- 
her " when without work, and on “ cab¬ 
bage ” when in full employ .—Wotes and 
Queries. 

Cuddy. An ass; a dolt. A gipsy 
term, from the Persian yvdda and the 
Hindustanoe ghndda (an ass). 

Hist got thy brsskfhst, brother cuddy? 

S. 
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Cue (1 syl.). The tail of a sentence 
(French,' queue), the catch-word which 
indicates when another actor is to speak; 
a hint; the state of a person’s temper, 
as, “ So-and-so is in a good cue (or) baa 
cue." 

When wy cue comes, fell me. end X will suswcr.— 
Shakespeare, •'3Hdeumm*r*K\ght t Ihenm," iv. I. 

Cuffey. A negro. A generic name 
for the race. Cuffon and Cnddcn are 
different forms of the same word, also 
written Cuddy (a dolt, ass), applied* to 
slaves, who are used like asses. 

Sambo and Coffer expand under every sky.- II, 
Beecher Stow*. 

Cui Bono ? What practical use is 
it? what would he gained thereby? 
Literally, to what or whom is it a gain ? 
(Rat with two datives.) 

Cuirass. Sir Arthur’s cuirass was 
“ carved i >f one emerald, centred in a 
sun of silver rays, that lightened as he 
breathed.”— Tennyson, “ Elaine.” 

Culsh'es or Cuisse* (2 syl.). Armour 
for the thighs. (French, cut***, the thigh.) 

Soon o’er his thigh-, ho plaotd the ciiehea bright. 

” Jerusalem Delivered,” hk. xi. 

Ilia cuiwes on hie thighs, gallantly armed. 

Shttkespcnre, “ 1 llqnry Jf \," iv. I. 

Cul de Sac (French). Abliud alley, 
or alley blocked up at one end like a 
sack. Figuratively, an argument, &c., 
that leads to nothing. 

Culdees. A religious order of Ireland 
and Scotland, said to have been founded 
in the sixth century by St. Columba. So 
called from the Gaelic eythalce (a house 
of uells) or (fil/e lie (servants of God). 
Giraldus Cambrensis, going to the Latin 
for its etymology, according to a custom 
unhappily not yet extinct, derives it from 
colo-deus (to worship God). 

Culminate (3 svl.). Come to a crisis. 
The passage of ,a celestial body over the 
meridian at the upper transit is called its 
culmination. (Latin, oilmen, the top.) 

CuTprit. Anciently, when a person 
p’eadea “not guilty," the clerk pro¬ 
nounced these words, Qn’il pproit (may 
it appear so!). It is an outrage to derive 
it from the Latin culpa and French prit ; 
a horse and an ass are never yoked to¬ 
gether in philology. 

CulroBS Girdles. The thin plate 
of iron used in Scotland for the moon*. 


* 4 

faeture of oaten cakes iscalled a “ girdle," 
for which Culross woe long celebrated. 

Looks and burs, ptbogb-rraith and harrow-teeth; 
and why not ndts and fireprongi, and Oslrors 
girdl«o?-5eott. -M*w Maid of perth" o, ii. 

Cul'ver. Pigeon. 1 0ld English, col- 
ver; Latin, columba; hence, culver-house, 
a dove-cote.) 

On liquid wing 
The Bounding culver shoots. 

Thornton, “ Spring.'’ 

Cul'verin properly means a serpent 
I (Latin, colvhri'nus, the col'uber), but is ap- - 
i plied to a long, slender piece of artillery 
j employed in the sixteenth century to 
, carry balls to a great distance. Queen 
| Elizabeth's “Pocket Pistol” in Dover 
j castle is a eulveriu. 

Cul'verkeye. The keys or flowers 
of the culver or columba— i,e., colum¬ 
bine. 

Cumberland Poet (The). William 
Wordsworth, born at Cockermouth, 
( 1770 - 1850 .) 

Cuncta'tor (the delayer)." Quintus 
, Fa'bius Max'imus, the itoman general 
, who baffled Hannibal by avoiding direct 
! engagements, and wearing him out by . 

| marches, countermarches, and skirmishes 
j from a distance. This was the policy 
i by which Duguesolin forced the English 
1 to abandon their possessions in Franco 
in the reign of Charles V. (le Oar/e). 

| * 

Cu'neiform Letters. Letters like 

| wedges (Latin, nduent t, a wedge). These 
1 sort of letters occur in old Persian and 
; Babylonian inscriptions. They are sorno- 
times called Arrou'-'heatledcharacters, and 
those found at Babylon are called nail* 
headed. This species of writing is the 
most ancient of which we have any 
knowledge. 

Cu'no. The rangor, father of Agatha, 
in Weber's opera of “Der Freischittz.” 

Cu'nobelin’B Gold Hines. Ca¬ 
verns in the chalk beds of Littlo Thsr» 
rock, Essex. So called from the tradition 
l that king Cu'nobelin hid in thorn hia gold. 
They are sometimes coUed Daue-lioles, 
because they were used as lurking-places 
by the Norsemen, ‘ , 

Cunstance. A model of Resigna¬ 
tion, daughter of the emperor of 
Homo. The sultan of Syria, in order to 
have her for his wife, renounced his re¬ 
ligion and tup**?" Christian; hut the 
sultan’s ^30 its f^uidared hint, and 
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turned Cunstance adrift on a raft. After 
a time the raft stranded on a rock 
near Northumberland, and the con¬ 
stable rescued Constance, and took 
her home, where Bhe converted his 
wife, Hermegild. A young lord fell 
in love with her; but his suit being 
rejected, he murdered Hermegild, and 
laid the charge of murder against Cun- 
Stance. King Ella adjudged the cause, 
and Cunstance being proved innocent, 
he married her. While E'la was in Scot¬ 
land, Constance was confined with a 
boy, named Maurice; and Ella’s mother, 
angry with Cunstance for the introduc¬ 
tion of the Christian religion, put her on 
a raft adrift with her baby boy. Thoy 
were accidentally found by a senator, 
and taken to Rome. Ella having dis¬ 
covered that his mother had turned his 
wife and child adrift, put her to death, 
and went to Rome in pilgrimage to atone 
for his crime. Here he fell in with his 
wife and son. 'Maurice succeeded his 
grandfather as emperor of Rome, and at 
tiie death of Ella, Cunstance returned to 
her native land .—Chaucer, “ The Man of 
Lams Tale." 

CuiVtur. A bird worshipped by the 
ancient Peruvians. It is generally called 
the “ condor,” and by the Arabians the 
“roc.” 

Cup. We must drink the cup. Wo 
must Bear the burden awarded to us, tho 
sorrow which falls to our lot. The allu¬ 
sion is to the words of our Lord in the 
garden of Gethsem'ane (Matt. xxvi. 39; 
also xx. *22). One way of putting 
criminals to death in ancient times was 
h x poison; Socrates had hemlock to 
drink. In allusion to this it is said that 
Jesus Christ tasted death for every man 
(Heb. ii. 9), 

Many a slip 'tmxt the cup and the lip. 
(df« >Aif02EDS.) 

Cup Tosser. A juggler (French, 
joUeur tie gobelet). The old symbol for a 
juggler was a goblet. The phrase and 
symbol are domed from the practice of 
jugglers who toss in the air, twist on a 
stick, and play all sorts of tricks witlv 
goblets or cups. ' / 

Cu'par. He that will to'Cupar mfxun 
to Cupar. He that will have hisfown 
way, must have it even to his injury. 
The reference is to the Cistercian (monas¬ 
tery, founded here • 


Cupboard Love. Love from in¬ 
terested motives. The allusion is to- the 
love of children to some indulgent per¬ 
son who gives them something nice from 
her cupboard. 

Cupboard lore ia seldom true.—Poor Robin. 

Cupid and Psyche. An exquisite 
episode in the “. Golden Ass ” bf Apu- 
le'ius. It is an allegory representing 
the progress of the soul to perfection. 
Mrs. Tighe has a poem on the same 
subject; and Molifere a drama entitled 
“ Psyche.” 

Cur. A fawning, mean-spirited fel¬ 
low ; a crop-tailed dog (Latin, curtus, 
crop-tailed; French, court; our cart). Ac¬ 
cording to forest laws, a man who bad 
no right to the privilege of the chase 
was obliged to cut off the tail of his dog, 
for if a dog has no rudder-tail he cannot 
hunt game. Hence a degenerate dog or 
man is called a cur. 

What would you hare, you curs, 

Tuat like nor peace nor war? 

Shukeipeart, " VotinluMU" i. L 

Curate. ( See Cleuical Title*.) 

Curchus. A divinity worshipped by 
the ancient Prussians. It presided over 
food and drink. 

Cure de Meudon— i.«., Rabelais, 
who was first a monk, then a leech, then 
prebond of St. Maur, and lastly curd of 
Meudon. (1483-1553.) 

Cur'few Bell. The bell rung in tho 
reigns of William I. and II. at sunset, 
to give notice to their subjects thatjthey 
were to put out their fires and candles 
(French, counre feu , cover-fire). Prior to 
the Conquest, the "EvensongBell” rang 
for vespers. 

The curfew tolls tbs knoll of parting day. 

Orai°' SUn." 

This battell begane in Ohyriat 
An owar befor the none. 

And when tbs even-song bell was rang 
The batteil was uot half done. 

Ohny Chase. 

Curmudgeon. (3 syl.) is Saxon ceot- 
mydigan (churlish-minded). Dr, John¬ 
son gives the derivation of this word 
f thus, “ carur mechant, unknown corre¬ 
spondent.” Dr. Ash, in his dietionary, 
says, " cteur, unknown; merhant, corre¬ 
spondent,’’ a blander only paralleled by 
the schoolboy translation of the Greek 
me genoito by me (God) geonito (forbid) 
•(Luke xx. 6). 

Currant. A corruption of Corinth., 

4 hence called by Ju'venal Corinthi'act* 


CURRENT. 


CUSTARD. 


war; unless, indeed, it is a vitiated form 
of the Greek korumb (a bunch of grapes, 
a cluster). 

Current. The drift of the current is 
the rate per hour at which the current 
runs. 

The setting of the current is that point 
of the compass towards which the waters 
of the current run. 

Currer Bell. The nom de plume of 
Charlotte Bronte, authoress of “Jane 
Eyro.” (1816-1855.) 

Curriculum. Tho wbdlo course of 
study adopted in a school, college, or uni¬ 
versity. Properly, a race for a prim The 
Romans used the expression curriculum 
vita (the curriculum of life). 

Curse. Not worth a curse. Worth 
nothing, not worth a fig.; Curse means a 
wild cherry (kerne ); Gorman, kirsch. 

Wi*d ora and wltt none It not wort he a kerse.— 
Robert LangUand, “ Pie re Ploughman 

* Curse of Scotland. Tim nino of 
diamonds. The two most plausible 
suggestions are these1. The nino of 
diamonds in the game of pope Joan is 
called the pope, the antichrist of the 
Scotch reformers. 2. In the game of 
comette, introduced by queen Mary, it is 
the great wiuning card, and tho gamo 
was the curse of Scotland, becauso it 
was the ruin of so many families. 

Other suggestions are these. 3. Tho 
word “ curse ” is a corruption of crons, and 
tho nine 'of diamonds is so arranged as 
to form a St. Andrew's Cross; but as the 
nine of hearts would do as well, this ex* 
planation must bo abandoned. 4. Some 
say it was tho oard on which the 
“ Butcher Duke ” wrote his cruel ordor 
after the battle of Collo'den; but the 
term must have been in vogue at the 
period, as the ladies nicknamed Justico- 
Clerk Ormistone “The Nine of Dia- 
nfbnds” (1715). 5. Similarly we must 
reject the suggestion that it refers to 
the arms of Dalrymple, earl of Stair— 
viz., or, on a saltire azure, nino iozonges 
of the first. The earl.was justly held in 
abhorrence for the massacre of Glencoe; 
so also was Colonel Packer, who attended 
Charles 1. on the scaffold, and had for 
his arms “gules a cross lozengy or." 

Cursing by Bell, Book, and 
Candle is reading the anathema in the 
church, and at the dose casting the Bible 


, on the ground, tolling the bell, and ex* 
tinguishing all the candles, saying, “ Elat, 
fiat I Do-to the Bookquench the 
candles; ring the bell. Amen, amen.” 

1 Curst. Curst cows have curt horns. 

' Angry men cannot do all the mischief 
1 thoy wish. Curst means “angry” or 
, “fierce,” from the Dutch kornet, and 
; curt is “ short,” as in curt-mantle, curt- 
hose. Tho Latin proverb in “ Dal Deus 
i immi’ti cor'ilua curia hovi." 

f Ton are called plain Kata 

And bonny Kate, and eometimee Kate the runt 
' Shakeepnore ," Tamm I of the Shrew," 1L1. 

Curtail. To cut short. (French, 
court tail/e, short cut.) 

Curtain Lecture. The nagging of 
a wife after her husband is in bed. The 
locturos of Mrs. Caudle in Punch are 
first-rate caricatures of these “small 
\ cattle.” 

Curta'na. The swerd of Edward 
i tho Confessor, which having no point, 
was the emblem of mercy. The royal 
sword of England was so called to tho 
I reign of Henry HI. 

But when Curtana will not do the deed 
| You la; the pointleee clepgy-weapon by, 

And to the law*, your eword of Justice, fljri 
j Drydm,Bind and Panther," 1 pt. U. 

' Curthose (2 s>I.). Robert II., duo 
j do Normandie. (1087-1134) 

Curtis'e (2 syl.). The little hound, 
in the tale of “Reynard the Fox.” 

, (High German, kitri French, courts , 

| short or small.) 

Curtmantle. Tho surname of 
| Henry II. He introduced tho Anjou 
mantle, which was shorter than the robe 
worn by his predecessors. (1133, 1154- 
1180.) 

Curule Chair. Properly, a chariot 
chair, an ornamental stool placed by the # 
Romans in a chariot for the chief magis-, 
trate whoh he went to attend the council. 

As dictators, consuls, pr»tors, censors, 
and the chief ediles occupied such a 
chair, they were 'termed curule magis¬ 
trates-or curu'lds. 

Curzon Street (London). Named 
after the ground landlord, George 
^Augustus Curzon, third y;scount Howe. 

Cue'tard. A slap on the hand with 
a ferula. The word should be oust id, 
unless a play is. meant. (Latin, etubis, a 
club or stick.) 

v v 

/ ? • 
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Custard Coffin. ( See Coffin.) 

Cus'tomar. A man or acquaintance. 

A rum customer is one better left alone, 
as be is likely to show fight if interfered 
■with. A ghop term. 

Her# be many of her old customers. 

Shakespeare, ‘ Measure for Measure,” iv. 3. 

CustOB Kotulo'rmn (keeper of the . 
rolls). The chief civil officer of a county, 
to whose custody are committed the 
records or rolls of the sessions. 

Cut. To renounce acquaintance. There 
are four sorts of cut— 

(1.) Tbo eat direct , which is to start 
direct across the road when the ob¬ 
noxious person draws near. 

(2.) The cut indirect, to look another 
way, and pretend not to see him. j 

(3.) The cut sublime, to admire the top | 
of some tall edifice or the clouds of j 
heaten till the person cut has passed by. 

(4.) The cat infernal, to stoop and adjust 
your boots till the party has gone past. 

There is a very remarkable Scripture 
illustration of the word cat, meaning 
to renounce: “ Jehovah took a staff 
and cut it asunder, in token that he 
would break his covenant with his people ; 
and he cut another staff asunder, in token 
that he would break the brotherhood of 
Judah and Israel. (Zech. xi. 7—14.) 

He has cut his eye-teeth. He is wido 
awake, he is a knowing one. The eye¬ 
teeth are the canine teeth, just under 
the eyes, and the phrase means he can 
bite as well as bark. Of course, the play 
is on the word “ eye,” and those who 
have cut their eye-teeth are wide awake. 

Out your wisdom teeth. Wisdom teeth 
are those at the extreme end of the jaws, 
which do pot make their appearance till 
persons have come to years of discretion. 
When persons say or do silly tilings, the 
remark is made to them that “ they have 
not yet cut their wisdom teeth,” or 
reached the years of discretion. 

Cyjt the knot. Break through an 
obstacle. The reference is to the Gor¬ 
dian knot {q. o.) shown to Alexander, 
with tbe assurance that whoever loosed 
it would be, made ruler of all Asia; 
whereupon the Macedonian cut it in two 
with his sword, and claimed to have ful-‘ 
filled the prophecy. 

7 must mt my stick—i.e., leave. The 
Irish usually cut a shiUelah before they 
start on an expedii(|^Mf^a$A gives the 


following witty derivation:—“Pilgrims 
on leaving the Holy Land used to cut a 
palm stick, to prove that they had really 
been to tho Holy Sepulchre. So brother 
Francis would say to brother Paul, 
‘Where is brother Benedict/’ ‘Oh 
(says Paul), he has cut his stick! ’— i.e., 
‘ he is on his way home.” {See Oot.) 

77/ cut your cond> for you. Take 
your conceit down. The allusion is to 
tho practice of cutting tho combs of 
capons. 

He'll cut up well. He is rich, and his 
propertV will cut into good shoes. 

Cut a Dash. Make a show. Cut is 
the French couper, better seen in tlio 
noun coup, as a grand coup, a coup de 
mnttre (a masterly stroke), so “to cut" 
means to make a masterly coup, to do 
something to be looked at anti talked 
about. Hashing means striking — i.e., 
showy, as a “ dashing fellow," a “ dash¬ 
ing equipage.” To cut a dash, is to get 
oue’s-Nelf looked at and talked about for 
a showy or striking appearance. * 

Cut and Dry. Already prepared. 
“ He had a speech all cut and dry. The 
allusion is to timber cut, dry, and fit for 
use. . 

Cut Away. Be off at once. This is a 
French phrase, conper (cut away)— to 
break through the enemy’s ranks by 
cutting them down with your swords. 

Cut it Short. {See Audlky.) 

Cut of his Jib. The contour or ex¬ 
pression of his face. This is a sailor's 
phrase. The cut of a jib or foresail of a 
ship indicates her character. Thus, a 
sailor says of a suspicious vessel, ho 
“ does not like the cut of her jib.” 

Cut Out. He 'is cut out for a sailor. 
Has natural propensities suited for the 
vocation. The allusion is to*cutting out 
cloth, kc., for specific purposes. „ 

7 mean to mt him, out. To excel 
him, to carry off the prize he is aiming 
at. A sea-phrase, taken from cutting 
« out a ship from the enemy’B port. 

Cut .Short is to shorten, “Gut 
short all intermission ” (“ Macbeth,” iv. 
3). To mt it short moans to bring to an 
end what you are doing or awing. ‘ 

His life was cut short, fie died pre¬ 
maturely, . The allusion is to At'ropos, 
one of the three Parens, cutting tbe 
thread of life spun by'her sister Cio'tho. 
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Cutpurse. Nowoalled “pickpocket.” 
The two words are of historical value. 
When purses were worn suspended from a 
girdle, thieves cut the string by which 
the purse was attached; but when 
] sockets were adopted, and purses were 
no longer hung on the girdle, the thief 
was no longer a cut-purse, but became a 
pickpocket. 

To have an opan far, a quick eye, and a nimble 
hand, 1 b necessary for a out-purse. — Shakctpearc, 
Winter't Title," It. 8. 

Moll Cutpurse. Mary Frith, the heroine 
of Middleton’s comedy called “The 
Boaring Girl.” (See Moll.) 

Cuthbert. St. Cuthbert’s beads. Joints j 
of the articulated stems of oncrinit.es, : 
used for rosaries. St. Guthbert was a , 
Scotch monk of the sixth century, and | 
may Vie termed the St. Patrick of Great i 
Britain. He is said to sit at night on a j 
rock in Holy Island, and to uso the oppo- < 
site rock as his anvil while he forges the ! 
en'trochites ( cn'-tro-Htes ). (See Bead.) i 

On a rook of Lindistem 
81. Outlibert tits and toils i.o frame 1 

The sea-born beads [hat bear his name. j 
Scott, “ Munition." j 

St. Cuthbert’s Slime. A granite rock in '. 
Cumberland. 

St. Cuthbert’s Will. A spring of water j 
close by St. Cuthliert’s stane. 

1 

Cuthbert Bede. A nom de plume * 
of the ltev. Edward Bradley, author of j 
“ Verdant Green.” j 

Cutler’s Poetry. Mere jingles or 
rhymes. Knives had, at one lime, a ■ 
distich inscribed on the blade by means . 
of aquafortis. ! 

For all the world, lUte outler3f poetry i 

upon a knife. ; 

Shakespeare, “ Merchant of Venice," T. X, , 


the motto selected by “Notes and 
Queries,” “ When found make a note of.” 
— Dickens, “ Dombey and Son." 

Unfortunately, I neglected CaptainCuttleVadvloe, 
and am n<>w unable to ttnd it.— w. M. Husk, " Notes 
and Queries." 

Cutty Pipe. A short clay pipe. 
Scotch, adt.y (short), as cutty spoons, 
cutty sark, a cutty (little girl), &c., a 
cutty gun. 

Cuye'ra (3 syl.). The Indian Plutus. 

Cwt. is C wt.— i.e., C. centum, wt. 
weight, meaning hundred-weight. 

Cycle. A period or series of events 
or numbers which recur everlastingly in 
precisely the same order. 

Cycle of the moon, called “ Meton’s 
Cycle,” from Meton, who discovered it, is 
a period of nineteen years, at the expira¬ 
tion of which period the phases of the 
moon repeat themselves on the same 
identical days as they did nineteen years 
previously. 

Cycle of t/a sun. A period of twenty- 
eight years, at the expiration of which 
time the Sunday letters recur and pro¬ 
ceed in the same order as they did 
twenty-eight years previously. 

The IS atonic cycle or great year 
is that spaco of time which elapses 
before all the stars and constollations re¬ 
turn to any given state. Tycho Brahe 
calculated this period at 25,816 years, 
and Kiceio'li at 25,920. 

Cyclic Poets. Inferior epic poets. 
On tho death of Homer a host of minstrels 
caught the contagion of his poems, and 
wrote continuations, illustrations, or 
additions thereto. The»e poets were 
called cyclic, because tboy confined them- 
solves to tho eyclo of the Trojan war. 
The chief were Strasi'nos, Arcti'nos, 
Lea'chiis, (Les-hys), Agios, and Eu'gamon. 


Cutting off with a Shilling. The 
Romans used to set aside testaments if 
they passed over natural offspring with-. 
out mention ; but if any legacy was left, '■ 
it was proof that .the testator did what 
was done purposely. From this arose 
the notion that it is necessary, for a testa¬ 
ment to be valid, to leave the heir a 
shilling at least. I 

tft I 

Cuttle. Captain Cuttle. An eocen- j 
trie, kind-hear,ted sailor, simple as a 1 
child, credulous of every tale, and gene¬ 
rous as the sun. He is immortalised by 


Cyclo'pe&n. Huge, massive, like the 
cyclops of classic mythology. 

. Cyclopro'dia. The living cyclopaedia. 
Longilius, so callod for his extensive in¬ 
formation. (213-273.) 


Cyclo'pean Masonry. Generally 
applied to the old Peiasgic ruins of 
, Greece, such as the Gallery of Ti'ryhs, 
the Gate of Lions, the Treasury of 
Athens, and the* Tombs gf 1 Phoro'neus 
and Dan'ap r ey are said to have 
been thp- "’ . -* the^oydanpa (<?.#.). 
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Cyclops. Giants with only one eye, 
and that in the centre of their forehead, 
whose business it was to forge iron for 
Vulodn. They were probably Pelaegmna, 
who worked in quarries, ana attached a 
lantern to their forehead to give them 
light underground. The lantern was 
their one eve as big as the full moon. 
(Greek, “circular-eye.”) (See Akimab- 
pianb.) 

Hon tied with the sound, the mighty family 

Of oue-eyed brothers hasten to the shore,- 

And gather round the bellowing Polypheme. 

' v Addison, "MtUon Imitated," 

Cyll'aros, according to Virgil, was 
the celebrated horse of Pollux (“ Geor.,’’ 
iii. 90), but according to Ovid it was Gas- 
tor's steed (‘'Mot.,” xii. 408). 

He, 0 C istor, was a courser worthy thee . .. 

Coal-black hw colour, but like jet it shone; 

His legg,and flowing tall were white alone. 

Mryden, n Ovid's Mitamorphose,'' xlL 

Cyllo. One of the dogs of Actaxm. 

It means “bait” or “lame.” (iSVCokan.) 

Oyllop'oteB (4 syl.). One of Action’s 
dogs. It means “lame in flight. 11 

CymocMee, A man of prodigious 
might,. brother of Pyroch'les, son of - 
Malice' (Acra'tcs) and Despite, and I 
husband of Acra'sia, the enchantress. 
He sets out to encounter Hir Guybn, but 
is ferried over the Idle Lake by Wanton- 
ness (Phne'dria), and forgets himself in 
self-indulgence; he is Blain by king i 
Arthur (canto viii.). The word is com¬ 
pounded of the Greek kamakleos, and 
means, “one who seeks glory in trou¬ 
bles.”— Sjknser^ " Faery Queen," ii. 5. 

Cynre'geros. it is said that when 
the Persians were pushing off from shore 
after the battle of Mar'atbon, Cyntegeros, 
the hrotherof „Eschylos, tbo poet, seized 
one of thoir ships with his right hand, 
which wa8 instantly lopped off; he then 
grasped it with his loft, which was cut 
off also ; lastly, he seized hold of it with 
his teeth, and lost his head. 

Cy»ic., iA snarling, churlish person, 
like a cypic. The cynics were so called 
because Antis'thenes held his school in 
the gymnasium called Cynosor'gbs, set 
apart for those who were not of puro 
Athenian blood. Cynosargifs means white 
dog, and waB so called because a white dog 
once carried away Pft ft^f * victim which 

Diome'os was offerfciHB§*$fcjilS», The, 

. # ^fS'***. « 

1 I 


sect was often called, the Dog-sect; and 
the effigy over DiogSnfeV pillar was a dog, 
with this inscription « 

“ Bay dog. I pray, what guard you In that tomb ? ” 

“A dog. 1 ’— “His namef"—•*DiogeniSs.”—“Prom 

far? ” 

“ Sino'pB."—“ What! who made a tuh hia home ?” 

The eamc; now dead, amongst the atari a ■tar.” 

Cynics. The chief were Antis'thenes 
of Athens (the founder), DiogSnes, 
Onesic'ritos, Mon'imos, Cra'tes and his 
wife Hippar'chia, Metroc'les, Menip'pos, 
and Menede'mos the madman. 

Cy'nosure (3 syl.). The polar star, 
the observed of all observers. Greek for 
, dog's l«if, and applied to tho constellation 
called Ursa Minor. As seamen guide 
their ships by the north star, and observe 
it well, the word “cynosure” is used for 
whatever attracts attention, as “The 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes” (Milton), 
especially for guidance in some doubtful 
matter, as — 

Hi. hmond waatlie cynosure ou which all northern 
eyes were fixed tin the American war).— The Timet. 

Cyn'tbia. The moon; a surname of 
Ar'temis or Diana. The Roman Diana, 
who represented the moon, was called 
Cynthia from mount Cynthus, where she 
was born. - 

And from embattled oloudi emerging alow 
Cynthia came ruling on her silver ear. 

Beattie," Minstrel." 

Cynthia. Pope, speaking of the in¬ 
constant character of woman, “ matter 
too soft a lasting mark to boar,” says — 

Come then, the colours and the ground prepare 1 

Die in the rainbow, trick her off in air; 

Choose a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 

Catch, ere die change, the Cynthia of the minute. 

Epistle n. 17—au. 

Cypress (Thf) i,s a funeral tree, and 
was dedicated by the Romans to Pluto, 
because when once cut it never grows 
again. 

Cypresoe garlands are of rfreet nooount at funeralls 
amongst the ecntiler sort, but rosemury aa i bayes 
ate used by the common* both at futMfealls and wed* 
d.iiga. They are planls whioh fade not a good while 
after they are gathered . . . and intimate that the 
remembrance of thepicsent solemnity might not dye 
presently.— Volet, " Introduction to the Knowledge cj 
rlants." > . 

Tlte, magic cypress branch. In the bpera 
of “Roberto il Di&y'olo.” after the 
“dance of love,” jin which Hel'ena 
seduces the dhke, he removals the cypress 
branch, which has tho power of imparting 
to him whatever be wis^eA With this 
he enters the palace of Isabella, princess 
of Hicily, and Jtransfixes tho princoss and 
her attendants ip a magic sleep, but after- 
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words repenting, breaks the branch, and 
is dragged away by the guards. 


They gat a look, after a roach of JXT., which 
nothing else, that I know of, can sirs them,— JOomm 
Tab. 


Cyp 'riant. A woman of loose morals. 
So called from the island Cyprus, one of 
the chief seats of the worship of Venus, 
hence called Cyp'ria.. 


Da Capo (pron. car-po) or D.C. 
From the beginning, that is, finish with a 
repetition of the first strain. A term in 
music. (Italian.) 


Cyp'riOS. One of Actmon’s dogs. It | 
means the dog from Cyprus. (See Cyl- i 
lopotes. ) 

Cyp'riotes (3 Byl.). Natives of the 
isle of Cyprus, . [ 

Cyrena'ic School. Founded by 
Aristippos of Cyre'ny, in Africa. The 
chief dogma of this philosopher was that v 
pleasure and pain are tho criterion^ of 
what is good and bad. 

Cyre'niailS. Philosophers of a 
school founded by Aristip'pos at Cyrene, 
a Grecian colony on the northern coast 
of Africa. They were an ofFshOot of 
the Epicureans. 

dyrufl is no proper name, but a title. 
His name was Kohad, hut when he , 
Cscended the Persian throne he assuufed 
the royal title of hti (mighty), and was 
called Kai-Kobad. Ilis son who suoceedod 
him was Kai-Kaus, and his grandson Kai- 
Khosru (t'yms the Gnat). 

Cyze'nis. The infamous daughter of 
Diomed, who killed every one that fell 
into her clutches, and made fathers eat 
their own children. 


D 

D. This letter is the outline of a rude 
archway or door. It is called in Hebrew 
daleth (a door). 

D or d, indicating a penny or 
pence, is the initial letter of the Latin 
dena rius, a silvor coin equal ,to JSjpl. 
duiiug the Commonwealth of Rome, but 
in .the Middle Ages about equivalent to 
our penny. Tho word was used by the 
Romans for money in general. 

D stands for 600, which is half , a 
form of m*or », which stands for mill i. 

D stands for 5 ,o6o. * 

D.O.M. Datnr • om'nilms more *(Ib is 
allotted tp &Uto die). 

D.T. 1 Delirium tremms. So called by 
the " India-going people.” 


Dab. Clever, skilled; as lf a dab 
hand at it; a corrupt contraction Of the 
Latin adeptus (an adept). Apt is another 
form. • 

An Eton stripling, training for th* law, 

A dunoo at learning, but a dab at taw imarWe* 1 . 

Anon., “Logic; or, the Biur Bu" 

Daba'ira. An idol of the savages of ‘ 
Pan'ama', to whose honour slaves are 
burnt to death. (.4 merican mythology.) 

DabTmt (the Beast). The Beast of 
the Apocalypse, which the Mahometans 
say will appear with Antichrist, called by 
them dag'yial. (Rev. xix. 15); xx. 10.) 

Dabble. To dabble in, the funds ; to 
dabble in polities — i.e., to do something 
in them in a small way. (Dutch, dabbeien, 
our dip and tap.) 

Dab'chick. A small water-fowl. 
Dab iB a corruption of dap, the old 
participle of dip, and chick (any young 
or small fowl), literally the dialing or 
diving chick. 

Dabtfis. A colossal idol of brass 
worshipped in Japan. 

Dad or Daddy. Fathor. The per- 
sou who acts as father at a wedding; a 
stage-mauagor. The superintendent of 
a casual ward is termed by the inmates 
“Old -Daddy.”—A Night in a Work¬ 
house, by an Amateur Casual ( J . Green¬ 
wood). 

hi the “ Fortunes of Nigel ” hf Sir W. 
Scott, Steenie, dulfe of Buckingham, 
calls king James “ My dear dad and 
gossip.” (Welsh, tad ; Irish, laid, an¬ 
cient; Sanskrit, tad a ; Hindu, dada.) 

Dee'daloB. A Greek who formed the' 
Crelau labyrinth, and made for himself 
wings, by means of which he flew from 
Crete across the Arobipel'ago; He is said 
to have invented the saw, tho axe, the 
gimlet, and other carpenter's tools. 

Daffodil. A corruption of asphodel 
(French, d'aspodMe). It was once called 
affudil. 

And the roses, andthnnoaies, and the duffj-dowu- 
■rdUluM.— Cfrovet<u- 

Hour of ' to fur madocw - Hid. MS. 

Lincoln GatL*^ , 
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Dag (day). Bon of Natt or night. 
(Scandinavian mythology.) 

Dagger or Long Cross {+), used for 
reference to a note after the asterisk (*), 
is a Roman Catholic character, originally 
employed in church books, prayers of 
ekbrcisra, at benedictions, and so on, to 
remind the priest where to make the 
sign of the cross. This sign is sometimes 
called an obelisk, that is, “a spit.” 
(Greek, ob'elos, a spit.) 

Dagger, -in the city arms of London, 
commemorates Sir William Walworth’s 
dagger, with which he slew Wat Tyler 
iu 11581. Before this time the cogni¬ 
zance of the city was the sword of St. 
Paul. 

llrave Walworth, knight, lord mayor, that slew 
Rebellion* Tyler in hm atarmes; 

The king, therefore, did give him in lieu 
The daggT to the eity time*. 

Fourth year of Richard, II. (1331), Fishmongers' Hull 

Dagger-ale is the -ale of the 
“Dagger,” a celebrated' ordinary in 
Holborn. 

My lawyer’s olerk I lighted on last night 
In lloiboin, at the “ Dagger.” 

Ren Junto it, “ Tht Alchemist” 

Daggle-tail or Draggle-tail. A 
slovenly wom§m, the bottom of whose 
dress trails in the dirt. Dag (Saxon) 
means loose ends, mire or dirt; whence 
dag-locks, the soiled locks of a sheep’s 
fleece, and day-wool, refuse wool. 

Dagobert. King Dagobert and St. 
Gioi. There is a French song very 
popular with this title. St. Gloi tells 
the king his coat has a hole in it, and the 
king replies, “ C’est vrai, le tien est bon ; 
prOte-Ie moi.” Next the saint complains 
of the king’s stockings, and Dagobert 
makes the same answer. Then of his 
wig and cloak; to which the same 
answer is returned. After seventeen 
complaints, St. Gloi said, “My king, 
death is at hand, and it is time t® con¬ 
fess,” when the king replied, “ Why can’t 
you confess, and die instead of me ? ” 

Da'gpn (fish-god; Hebrew, dag, a 
fish). The idol of the Philistines; half 
woman and half fish. (See Atkrgata.) 

Dagoi lit* name; eea-monlter, upward man 

And downward fish; yet bad hie temple high 

Rear’d iu Aco'tua, dreaded through the eout 

Of Palestine. In Oath and Aa'caloo. 

And Aooanm and Oasa'a frontier bound*. .« 

Milton, “ Parodist Lott,” bk. L 482. 

Bag'onet (Sir). InAbe romance “La 
Mort cPArthuro” hib Is Hutted the foot of 


king Arthur, but in Mallory's “Morte 
d’Arthur” he is termed his sqniie. 

I rememher at Mile-Bnd Green, when I lay «t 
Clement'R Inn. I wae then Blr Dagonet In Arthur'* 
•how {.Justice Shallow )—” 8 HtmqpIV.," lit. t 

Daguer'reotype (4 syl.). A photo¬ 
graphic process. So named from M. 
Daguerre, who greatly improved it in 

1839. 

Da'gun. A god worshipped in Pegu. 
When Kmk'iak destroyed the world, 
Dagun reconstructed it. (Indian mytho¬ 
logy.) 

Dahak. The Satan of Persia. Ac¬ 
cording to Persian mythology, the ages 
of tlie world aro divided into periods of 
1,0(H) years. When the cycle of “chil- 
isms ” (1,000 year periods) is complete, 
tho reign of Ormuzd will begin, ana men 
will be all good and all happy; but this 
j event will be preceded by the loosing of 
; Dahak. who will break his chain and 
fall upon tho world, and bring on man the 
most dreadful calamities. Two prophets 
will appear to cheer the oppressed, and 
announce the advent of Ormuzd. 

Dahlia. A flower. So called fijom 
Andrew Dahl, tho Swedish botanist. 

Dailioth (3 syl.). A Japanese idol of 
colossal size. Each of her hands is full 
of hands. (Japanese mythology.) 

Dai'koku (4 syl.). The god invoked 
specially by the artisans of Japan. He 
sits on a ball of rice, holding a hammer 
in liis hand, with which he beats a sack; 
and every time he does so the sack be¬ 
comes full of silver, rice, cloth, and other 
useful articles. (Japanese mythology.) 

Dai'mio. The 264 feudal lords of 
Japan, eighteen of which are independent 
in their own dominions. The temporary 
sovereign is called the Tyooon. 

; Daimonogi'ni (6 syi.). A deity 
greatly Venerated in Japan. 4 '' 

Dai'niz-no-B.ai. The Japanese 
sun-god. 

Dainty, strictly sneaking, moans 
a venison pasty, from the French, dain 
(a deer), whence the Old French, dmn 
(delicate, nice). I do not think it means 
something toothsome, as If from dens; 
Welsh, dant; French, dent, 

Dai'ri (3 syl,). Chief pontiff of the 
Japanese, also called Ten-Sin (sun of 
heaven.) , 
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Dairy. Tho »•?/, ric, or dominion of a 
dey—i-t., a farm-woman. 

Tlie dey or farm-woman entered with her pitcherR. 
to deliver the milk for the family,—if colt, “ Fair Maid 
of Perth," a. xxxii. 

Dais. Tho raisod floor at tho head 
of a dining-room, designed for guests of 
distinction (French, dais, a canopy). So 
called beeauso it used to bo decorated 
with a canopy, Tho proverb “Sinis le 
dais” means “in the midst of grandeur.” 

Daisy. Ophelia givos the t|ueen a 
daisy to signify “that her light and 
lickle love ought not. to expect, constancy 
in her husband." So the daisy is ex¬ 
plained bydreeno to moan a Quip/nr an 
upstart, courtier. 

The word is Jimfs eye, and tho flower 
is so called because it closes its pinky 
lashes and goes to sleep when tho sun 
sets, but in tho morning it expands its 
petals to the light. {Sn> Violet.) 

Daisy-roots, like dwarf-elder berries, 
are said to stuut tho growth; heneo the 
fairy Milkah fed her royal foster-child 
on this food, that his standard might not 
oxeeed that of a pigmy. This super¬ 
stition arose from the notion that every¬ 
thing had the property of bestowing its 
own speciality on others. (See Fehn 
Seed.) 

Hh" mbhed dwarf-rid ith of their fraurint fruit, 

And fi.tl him eai lv with the daisy rout. 

Whence through his veins the powerful jnia‘8 ran. 

And formed tue he nitrous nuw ntnre of m'in. 

Tiekell, " Kviunnutun Gardens ” 

Dai'tyas. The demons of Hindu 
mythology. 

Dak'sha, in Hindu mythology, is a 
priest to whom Siva gave u ram’s head, 
out of revenge, because ho did not invite 
tho god to his grand sacrifice. 

Dala'i-Lama (grand luma’). Chief 
of tho Tartar priests—a sort of living 
deity. 

Dal'dak. Mahomet’s favourite white 
mule. 

Dalgar'no {Lord). A heartless profli¬ 
gate in Scott’s “ Fortunes of Nigol.” 

Dalget'ty (l)u ,ald). Jeffrey calls 
him “a compound of captain k'luellen 
and Bob'adil,” but tins is scarcely just. 
Without doubt, he has all the pedantry 
and conoeit of the former, and all the 
vulgar assurance of the latter; but, 
unlike Bobadil, he is a man of real 
courage, and wholly trustworthy to those 


who pay him for the service of his sword, 
which, like a thrifty mercenary, he lets 
out to the highest bidder.— Scott, “legend 
of Montrose.” 

Neither Schiller, Strode,. Thuanui, Monroe, nor 
Dugald Dalgvtiy makes auy meuuim of it.— Carlyle. 

Dalmat'ica or balmat’fc. A white 
robe, open in front, reaching to the 
knees; worn at one time by deacons 
ovor the ath or stole, when tho Eucharist 
was administered. It is in imitation of 
the regal vest of Dalmatia, and was 
imported into Romo by tho emperor 
Com'modus. A similar robe was worn 
by kings, in the Middle Ages, at corona¬ 
tions and other great solemnities, to 
remind thorn of thoir duty of bovmtiful- 
mjss to the poor. The right sloeve was 
plain and full, but tbe left was fringed 
and tasselled. Deacons had broader 
sleeves than sub-deacons, to indicate 
their duty to larger generosity ; for a 
similar reason, the sleeves of a bishop 
are larger than those of a priest. The 
two stripes before and behind were to 
show that tho wearor should exorciao his 
charily to all. 

Dam'ago. What's th * damage f What 
have I to pay > how much is the hill ? 
Tho allusion is to the law assessing 
damages ii| remuneration to the plaintiff. 

Damask Linen. So called from 
Damascus, where it was originally manu¬ 
factured. 

Damaskeening. Producing upon 
steel a blue tinge ana ornamental figures, 
sometimes inlaid with gold and silver, 
as in Damasuus blades. .So called from 
Damascus, which was celebrated in the 
M iddle Ages for this class of ornamental 
art. 

Dambe'a or Demhe’a. A lake in 
Oojam, Abyssinia, the source of tbe 
Blue Nile. Captain Speke traced the 
White Nile to lake Victoria N’Yanssa, 
which, no doubt, is fed by tho Mountains 

of tho Moon. 

lie (the Nile) thro' the lucid lake 
Of fur Dambea rolls his infant stream 

Thomson, “ .Summer " 

Dame du Lac. A fay, named 
Vivienne, who plunged with the infaut 
Lancelot into a lake. This lake was a 
kind of mirage, concealing the demesnes 
of the lady “en la march a de la petite 
Bretaigne.” (Sec Vivienne.) 

En-ce lieu .. . avoit lit dame moult de ballet 
maisona et moult riches; et au plain daaaouba 
avoit una genie petite riviere. 


0 
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In tbe romance called “Perceforest” 
there is another dame du Lac, named 
Sebille (2 syl.) ( g.v .). 

. Dam'ocles* Sword. Evil foreboded 
or dreaded. Dam'ocltis, the sycophant 
of Dionysius the older, of Syracuse, was 
invited "by the tyrant to try the felicity 
he so much envied. Accordingly, ho 
was set down to a sumptuous banquet, 
b\it overhead was a sword suspended by 
a hair. Damocles was afraid to stir, and 
the banquet was a tantalising torment to 
him.— Cicero. 

These fears hang like Damocles’ sword over every 
feast, and make enjoyment impossible.— Chambert, 
“ C'jclopaiiia.” 

Damoetas. A poetical term for a 
herdsman. Thcoc'ritos and Virgil use the 
name for a herdsman in their pastorals. 

And old Damcctas loved to hear our song. 

Milton, "Lyndao." 

Da'mon and Musido'ra. Two 

lovers in Thomson’s “ Summer.” The 
tale is that Musido'ra loved Damon, but 
vav coy, and Damon feared her coyness 
was disdain ; but one day he caught her 
bathing, and his delicacy upon the occa¬ 
sion so won upon the damsel, that she at 
once accepted liis proffered love. 

Da'mon and Pythias. Insepar¬ 
able friends. They were two Syracu'sian 
youths. Damon being condemned to 
death by Dionysius the tyrant, begged 
leave to go home to arrange his affairs, 
and Pythias became his security. Damon 
being delayed, Pythias was lod to exe¬ 
cution, but his friend arrived in time to 
save him. Dionysius was so struck with 
this honourable friendship, that be par¬ 
doned both of them. 

Dam'sel. (See Domibellus.) 

Dam'son. A corruption of Damas¬ 
cene, a fruit from Damascus. 

Dam'yan (3 syl.). A “silke squyor,” 
whose illicit love was accepted by May, 
the youthful bride of January, a Lom¬ 
bard knight, sixty years old.— Chaucer , 
u The Marchaundes Tale." 

Dan. A title of honour, common 
with the old poets, as Dan Phoebus, D m 
Cupid, Dan Neptune, Dan Chaucer, &c. 
(Spanish, don; Armenian, dauna.) 

From Dan to Beenhe'ba. From one end 
of the kingdom to tho other; all over 
the world ; everywhere. The phrase is 
scriptural, Dan being the most northern 
and Beersheba the most southern city of 
the Holy-Land. We have a similar ex- 


pression, “ From John o’ Groats to the 
Land’s End.” 

Dan Tucker. Out o’ de Wv, old 
Dan Tucker. The first governor of Ber- 
rnu'da was Mr. Moore, who was succeeded 
by captain Daniel Tucker. These islands 
were colonised from Virginia. 

Dan'ace (3 syl.). The coin placed 
by the Greeks in the mouth of the dead 
to pay their passage across tho forry of 
the Lower World. 

Dan'ae. An Argive princess whom 
! Zeus (Jupiter) seduced under the form 
of a shower of gold, while she was con¬ 
fined in an inaccessible tower. 


Dana'ides (4 syl.). Daughters of 
Dan'aos (king ®f Argos). They were 
fifty in number, and married the fifty 
sons of Aigyptos. They all but one 
murdered their husbands on their wed¬ 


ding-night, and were punished in the 
infernal regions by having to draw water 
everlastingly in sieves from a deep well. 

This is an allegory. Tho followers of 
Dan'aos taught the Argives to dig wells 
and irrigato their fields in the Egyptian 
manner. As the soil of Argos was very 
dry and porous, it was like a sieve. 

The names of the fifty Dana’ides and 
their respective husbands are as follows: 


i 

i 

i 

I 

i 


i 


ACtffi t ii 

A (Hunt A 
Adyta .. 
Aga'v«* .. 
Amynion'c .. 
Aiiaxih'ia 
Antod'ica .. 

A&tcr'ia . 
Autho'lea 
Automata 
Auton'oc 
Kry'ccu .. 

Pallid ice 

Cele'no .. 

Ciirmip'pc 

(Uirvgoth'emig 

Cleodo'ra 

Cleopat'ia 

Clio .. 

Cri'omc'dia .. 

Damn'Di- .. 

Dioxlp'pc 

Eleetra.. 

Er'ato .. 
Eutihr'nn .. 
Euryd'icu .. 
JKvip'pt* . 
Glauw .. .. 

Ulancjp'pa 
Uorxa .. 
GoriTophon .. 
llel'ata.. 
Hippodann'a .. 
Hippod'toa 
Ilippomedu’iui 
liyperip'pa -. 
Il.vprrrmieg'trn. 
lphimedu'ua .. 
Muegtra 
Ooyp'aUS 


„ iiaiph'ron. 

„ Menal'eeu. 

„ Lycos 
„ Eucel'udos 
h Archela'oa. 

„ Clytos. 

„ (')ioetoa. 

,, Clggl 118 
„ Arolilte'los 
• Eiiryl'ochuft 
„ Clltiion'iois 
„ l'andi'ou. 
Hyxo'tuos. 
Chrysip’pog. 

„ An'teri)). 

„ lilXOg. 

„ Age'nnr 
„ Aster'lug. 
Antlpaph'og. 
Amynlor. 

„ Algyptou. 

„ Pei-ia'choiSa. 

Bro'iaioa. 

„ Hyperiuoa. 

„ Drya* 

„ Iraiirog 
„ Aids 
„ Pot'amon. 

Hyppoth'ooa 
,, Pro'iegg. 

.. CagiNMk 
„ later. 

Idraa. 

Alcme'non. 

„ Hippooorlg'tfea 
,. Eurihe'nnr. 

„ Euohe'uoa 
, Egf'oa 
,i Lampot. * 
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Ol'm# .. .. 

fhuti! 

Pilar'im.. 

Pire'nfe .. 

Pouar'os 

Rhoda .. 

Kho’dla.. 

Btbm'eli 

Mygna .. 

Tlica'no.. 


„ Arbe'los. 

„ Rmyd'amu. 

„ Jdmou. 

„ Affaptole'mof. 
h ffl'neus. 

» Hippoi'vtos. 

„ Vhalee'don. 

„ Hthen'elos. 

„ Poiyo'tor. 

„ Phsuthc*. 


Dan'aos. According' to the ‘'Roman 
de Rose,” Denmark means the country 
of Dan'aos, who settled here with a 
colony after the siego of Troy, os Brutus 
is said hy the same sort of Namo-logend 
to have settled in Britain. Saxo-Ger- 


tnan'icus, with equal absurdity, makes 
Dan the son of Humble, the first king, to 
account for the name of the country. 


Danaw. The Danube. (German.) 


To pus 

Rhone or the I)aniw. 

MiUon, “ Paradit » Lott," bk. 1. 

Dance. Tho Spanish danza was a 
grave and stately court dance. Those 
of the seventeenth century were called 
the Tnrdioti, Pabu'na, Madama Orltans, 
Pkdclqxha'o, El Ren l)on■ Alonzo, and El 
I'aball/ro. Most’of the names are taken 
from the ballad-music to which thoy 
were danced. 

The light dances were called Ragle 

Tho best known national dances are 
tho tarau’tella of tho Neapolitans; the 
holdro and fandango of the Spaniards; 
the masouret and krakovieck of Poland ; 
tho cosack of Russia; tho redo'war of 
Bohe'rnia; tho quadrille , cotillon, and 
corUre danse of the French; tho waltz 
and flalhpadc of Germany ; and tho reel 
of Scotland. 

Dance. When Tlandol was asked to 
point out the jieculiar taste of the dif¬ 
ferent nations of Europe in dancing, ho 
ORcribcd the minuet to tho French, tho 
saraband to the Spaniard, tho arietta to 
the Italian, and the hornpipe and the 
morris-da nee to tho English. 

What do you dance t — i.t., What tribe 
do you belong to ? A South African 
phrase, where each tribe has its poculiar 
dance. — Livingstone. 

Dance of Death. A series of wood¬ 
cuts, said to be by Hans Holbein (1538), 
representing Death dancing after all 
sorts of persons, beginning with Adam 
and Eve. He is beside the judge on bis 
bench, the priost in the pulpit, the nuu 
in her coll, the doctor in his study, the 
hride and the beggar, the king and the 
infant; but is “ swallowed up at last.” 


This is often called the Dance Macetbre, 
probably from St. Macarius, though some 
have suggested as the etymon the Arabic 
word maga'bir (a churchyard). 

On the north side of Old St Paul’s 
was a cloister, on tho walls of which was 
painted, at the cost of John Carpenter, 
town clerk of London (early in the 
fifteenth century), a " Dance of Death,” 
or. to use Stowe’s descriptive title, 
" Death leading all the estate, with 
speeches of Death, and answers, by 
John Lydgate.” Probably Holbein was 
familiar with this picture. 

I'll lead you a pretty dance — i.e., I’ll 
bother or put you to trouble. The 
French say, Doniter /<; lull d quelqu’uu. 
Tho rcferouce is to the complicated dances 
of former times, when all followed the 
loader. 

To dunce attuidanct. To wait obse¬ 
quiously, to be at the beck aud call of 
another. .The allusion is to the ancient 
custom of weddings, wli ere tho bride, on 
tho wedding night had to dance with 
evory guest, and play tho amiable, 
though greatly annoyed. In 1807, I 
“ assisted ” at a wedding in Paris, where 
this custom was most strictly observed. 

Then must the poore bryde Kepe t ote with :i 
daunren, aud refuse none. how scabbed. Joule, 
droucken, rude, 'and nhamelesn soever he be.- 
Chrutcn. "Stats <>/ Matnmnny," 1843 . 

1 had thought 

They had parted to muoh honesty among then 

lAilenat, good manneiei, as not thus to suffer 

A norm of hie place, and io near oui tavou , 

To dance attendance on I heir lmdehips' pleasures. 

Shakespeare, * Henry Vlll." v. A 

Dancing-water (Tin), which beau¬ 
tifies ladies, makes them young again, 
and enriches them., It fell in a cascade 
in the Burning Forest, and could only be 
reached by an underground passage. 
Prince Cliery fetched a bottle of tTiin 
water for his beloved Fair-star, but was 
aided by a dove.—“ Fairy Tales," by the 
Condensed'A nlnoy. (ike Yki.LOW Wathr.) 

Dandeli'on. A flower. The word 
is a corruption of tho French dent de lion 
(lion’s tooth). Also called Leon'todon 
(lion-tooth, Greek), from a supposed 
resemblance between its petals and the 
teeth of lions. 

Dander. Is your dander vp or riz t 
Is your angry passion up" The word 

“dander” is a corruptioin of d-anger, 

the d- being, of course, an oath. 

This is generally considered to be an 
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Americanism; but Halliwcll gives, in his 
Archaic Dictionary, both dander (anger) 
and dandy (distracted), the former com¬ 
mon t<> several counties, and tho latter 
peculiar to Somersetshire. 

Dandie Dinmont. A jovial, true¬ 
hearted Rtore-farmer, in Sir Walter 
Scott's “Guy Mamicring.” 

Dandin (George). A French nit, who 
mariios a sprig of nobility, and lives 
with his wife's parents. IMudamo appeals 
on all occasions to her father and mother, 
who, of course, take her part against her 
husband. Poor George is in a sad plight, 
and is for over lamenting hi* fate with 
tho expression, Tv. fax voit/u, George 
Dandin (Tis your own fault, George 
Dandin). George Dandin stands for any 
one who marries above his sphere, and 
is pecked by his wife and mother-in-law. 
The word means “a ninny.”— Muhin's 
comedy so called. 

Perrin Dandin. A sort of Lynch 
judge in Rabelais, who seated himsclt 
on tho trunk of the first tree ho came to, 
and there decided the causes submitted 
to him. 

Dan'diprat or Dandeprot, according 
to Camdeu, is a small coin issued in the 
reign of Henry V11. Applied to a little 
fellow, it is about equal to our modern 
expression, alittlo “twopenny.ha’penny” 
fellow. 

Dandy. A coxcomb; a fop. The 
feminine of dandy is either dandilly or 
dandizftte. 

Dan'dyism. The manners, &c., of a 
dandy ; like a daudy. (French, daudui, 
a ninny,’a vain, conceited fellow.) 

Dangle. A theatrical amateur in 
Sheridan's “Critic." It was designed 
for Thomas Vaughan, u playwright. 

Dan'nebrog. The re'd cross of Den¬ 
mark. The trad tion is that Waldemar 11. 
of Denmark saw in the heavens a fiery 
cross which betokened his victory over 
the Estho'nians (121D). This story is very 
similar'to that of Constantine (</.»;.), and 
of 8t. Andrew’s cross, which appeared to 
Hungus. (jSc« AndkIw. <S7.) 

The order of Dannebrog. The sccoud 
of the Danish orders. Brog means 
“ cloth ’’ or banner. 

Dan'nocks. Hedging- gloves. A 
corruption of Tour nay, where they were 


Dans'ker. A Dane. Denmark used 
to bo called Danske. Hence Polo'niug 
says to Reynaldo, “ Inquire me first what 
Dunskers are in Paris."—“ llamlet,” ii. 1. 

Dante and Bea'tri'ce- i.e., Bea¬ 
trice Portina'ci, who was only eight years 
old when the poet first saw her. 11 is 
abiding love for her was chaste as snow 
and pure as it was tender. Beatrice 
married a nobleman named Simo'nii do 
Jiardi, and died young, in 121K). Dante 
married Gemma, of the powerful house 
of Donu'ti. In tho “ Divi'na Comme'dia.” 
the poet is conducted first by Virgil (the 
representative of human reason) through 
hell and purgatory ; then by the spirit of 
lle'atri'cc (the representative of revela¬ 
tion) ; and finally by 8t. Bernard, through 
the several heavens. 

Dantes'que (2 syl.). Pantc-liko; 
that is, a minute life-like representation 
of the infernal horrors, whether by words 
as in the poet, or in visible form as in 
Dore’s illustrations of the “ Inferno.” 

Daphne. Daughter of a river-god, 
loved by Apollo. Sho fled from the 
amorous god, and escaped by being 
changed into a laurel, thenceforth the 
favourite tree of the- sun-god. 

NftV, l.idy ut. If 1 l>ut wave this wand. 

Your uervtjN are all chain'd up in alaUuiter, 

And ion a statue. nr, an Dnphue was. 

Kooirbouud, that fled Apollo. 

ihtton ," Cornu*.” 

Daph'nis. A Sicilian shepherd, who 
invented pastoral poetry. 

Daph'nis. The lover of Chloii in tho 
exquisite Greek pastoral romance of 
Longos, in tho fourth century. Daphnis 
was the model of Allan Ramsay’s “ Gentle 
Shepherd,” and tho tale is the basis of 
St. Pierre's “ Paul and Virginia.” 

Dapper. A little, nimble, .spruce 
yonngolerk in Ben Jenson's “Alchemist.” 

Dap'ple. The naiqo of Sancho 
Pauza r s donkey in Cervantes’ romance 
of “Don Quixote.’ 1 Bailey derives 
dapple from the Teutonic dapjM 
(streaked or spotted like a pippin). A 
dapple-yrct/ horse is one of a light gr<-y 
shaded with a deeper hue ; a dapple hay 
is a light bay spotted wRh bey of 
deeper colour. 

Dar Tries (2 syl.). Handcuffs. A 
contraction of Johnny Darbios, which i s 
a corruption of the Frooch gent-dare^ 
(policemen). 

I • ipped my darbies one morning in May. 

Harris*. Aismmrth- 
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Darby and Joan. A loving, old- 
fashioned, virtuous couple. The names 
belong to a ballad written by llonry 
Woodfall, and the characters aro those 
of John Darby of Bartholomew Close, 
who died 1730, and his wife, “ As chasto 
as a picture cut in alabaster. You might 
Rooner move n Scythian rock than shoot 
lire into her bosom.” Woodfall served 
his apprenticeship to John Darby. 

Ptirhapg ionic day or other we may be Darby and 
Joan.—borii Itulwer l.i/tton. 

Dar'byites (3 syl.). The Plymouth 
Brethren tire so called on the continent 
from Mr. Darby, a barrister, who aban¬ 
doned himself to the work, and was for 
years the “ organ ’’ of the sect. 

Darios (or) StatSrhs Dar’iri . Cele¬ 
brated Persian coins. So called from 
Ihiri'us. They bear on one solo the 
head of the king and on the other a 
chariot drawn by mules. Their value 
is about twenty-live shillings. 

Dari'us. A classic way of spelling 
Ihmun.sk (king), a Persian title of 
royalty. Gushtasp or Kishtusp assumed 
the title of darawosh on ascending the 
throne, and is the person generally 
called Daiius the Great. 

Darius. Seven princes of Persia 
agreed that he should bo king whoso 
horse neighed first; as the horse of 
Darius was the first to neigh, Darius was 
proclaimed king. 

Ihiri’us, conquered by Alexander, was 
Dara, suruamed / v.dai (the younger). 
W # hou A lexander succeeded to the throne, 
Dara sont to him for the tribute of golden 
eggs, but the Macedonian returned for 
answer, '■ The bird which laid them is 
flown to tho other world, where Dara 
must seek thorn,” The Persian king 
then sent him a bat and bull, in ridicule 
of his youth ; but Alexander told the 
messengers, with the but he would be’ut 
the bail of powor from their master’s 
hand. Lastly, Dara sent him a hitter 
melon, as emblem of tlio grief in store 
tor him; but tho Macedonian declared 
that ho would make the shah oat his own 
fruit. 

Dark Ages. The era between tho 
doath of Charlemagne and the close of 
the Carlovingian dynasty was certainly 
the most barren of loornea men of any ago 
in history. 


Darley Arabians. A breed of 
English racers, from an Arab stallion 
introduced by Mr Darley. This stallion 
was tho siro of the “ Flving < didders,” 
and great-grandsiro of “ Eclipse.” 

Darmade've (1 svl.). God of virtue; 
represented by the Indians as an ox. 

(Indian 

Dart. (Srn Aharis. ) 

Darwinian Theory. Charles 
Darwin, grandson of tho poet, published 
in I 4 '.') 1 .) a work entitled ‘'Origin of 
Species,” to prove that tho numerous 
species now existing on the oarth sprang 
originally from one or at most a few 
primal forms : and that the present 
diversity is due to special development 
and natural selection. Those plants and 
creatures which are best suited to tho 
conditions of their existence survive and 
become fruitful; certain organs called 
into piny by peculiar conditions of life 
grow with their growth and strengthen 
j with their strength till they become so 
l much a part, and parcel of their frames 
as to be transmitted to their offspring. 
Tho conditions of life being very diverse, 
cause a great diversity of organic de¬ 
velopment, and, of course, every such 
diversity which has become radical is the 
parent of a now species. 

Daughter. Greek, tfoujater, con¬ 
tracted into thug ter; Dutch, dogter; 
German, ladder ; Persian, dochlar; 
Saxon, dohtrr, &e. 

Dau'phin. The heir of the French 
crown under the Valois and Bourbon 
dynasties. Guy VII1., count of Vienne, 
was tho first so styled, because he wore 
a do/p/tut as his cognisance. The title 
descended in tho family till 1345), when 
Humbert 11., de la Toarde Pisa, sold his 
Bcigneurie. called the Dauphinc, to king 
Plulippo VI. (do Valois), on condition 
that the heir of Franco assumed the 
title of te dau.pkiu. The first French 
prince so called was Jean, who suc¬ 
ceeded Philippe ; and tho last was the 
due d’Angoulcmo, son of ('harles IX., 
who renounced the titlo in 1 *1 JO. 

(Jrand Ihtuphiu. Louis, due do Bour¬ 
gogne, oldest son of Louis XIV., for 
whose use was published the Latin 
classics, entitled “ Ad usun. Dclphi'ni." 
(1061-1711.) 

Second or Little, Dauphin. Louis, son 
of the Grand Dauphin. (1682-1712.) 
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DaVenport (The Brothers) from 
America. Two impostors, who professed 
that spirits would untie them when 
bound with cords, and even that spirits 
played all sorts of instruments in a dark 
cabinet. The imposition was exposed in 
1865. 

David, in Dryden’s satire called 
“Absalom and Achitbphel,” represents 
Charles 11.; Absalom, his beautiful but 
rebellious son, represents the duke of 
Monmouth; Achitophel, the traitorous 
counsellor, is the earl of Shaftesbury; 
Barzilla'i, the faithful old man who pro¬ 
vided the king sustenance, was the duke 
of Ormond; Hushai, who defeated the 
counsel of Achitophel, was Hyde, duke 
of Rochester; Zadok the priest was 
Hancroft, archbishop of Canterbury; 
Shirne’i, who cursed the king in his 
flight, was Bethel, the lord-mayor, &c. 
Ac. (2 Sam. xvii.—xix.).— Dryden, “Ab¬ 
salom. and Achitophel 

David (St.) or Dewitl, was son of 
Xantus, prince of Cardiganshire; he was 
brought up a priest, became an ascetic 
in the Isle of Wight, preached to the 
Britons, confuted Pola'gius, and was pre¬ 
ferred to the see of Caerlcon, since 
called St, David’s. He died 544. ( Ste 
Taffy.) 

St. David's (Wales) was originally 
called Mtene'via (i.e., main aw, narrow 
water or frith). Ilere St. David recoived 
his early education, and when Dyvrig, 
archbishop of Caerlcon, resigned to him 
his see, St. David removed tho archi- 
opiscopal residence to Mene'via, which 
was henceforth eallod by his namo. 

Da'vus. Dams sum, non (Edipus (I 
am a plain, simple fellow, aud no solver 
of riddles, like CEdipua). The words are 
from Tereuce’s “ An'dria,” i. 1. 

Davy. I'll take my davy of iL I’ll 
take my “affidavit" it is true. 

Davy Jones’s Docker. He's gone 
to Davy Jones's Locker—i.e., he is dead. 
Jones is a corruption of Jonah the pro¬ 
phet, who. was thrown into the sea. 
■Locker, in Beaman’s phrase, means any 
receptacle for private stores; and dvffy 
is a ghost or spirit among the West 
Indian negroes- So the whole phrase is, 
“ He is gone to the place of safe keeping, 
where dully J-nah was sent to.” 

-This asms |)h; Jodm, awarding to tin mythology 
of tailors, u Uu fiend that pretidei over aU tho evil 


tpirita of the deep, and it teen fo v&riont ahapea . 
warning the devoted wretch of death and woe. 

SmoUttt, “PeregriM Pickli,' 

Da'vy’s Sow. Drunk as Davy's sov. 
Grose says ;—One David Lloyd, a Welsh¬ 
man, who kept an ale-house at Hereford, 
had a sow with six legs, whioh was au 
object of great curiosity. One day 
David’s wife, having indulged too freely, 
lay down in the sty to sleep, and a com¬ 
pany coming to see the sow, David led 
them to the Bty, saying, a9 usual, “ There 
is a .sow for you ! Did you ever see the 
like?” Ono of the visitors replied, 
“ Well, it is the drunkenest sow I ever 
beheld.” Whence the woman was ever 
after called u Davy’s sow." — Classical 
Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. 

Dawson (Bully). A noted London 
sharper, who swaggered and led a most 
abandoned life about Blackfriors, in the 
reign of Charles II. 

Uulljr Daw-ton kicked by half the town, awd half 
the town kicked by Sully Uaweon.— OkarUt Lamb. 

Day. When it begins. (1.) With 
sun - set: Tho J ews in their “ sacrod year," 
and tho Church—hence the eve of feast- 
days ; the ancient Britons “ non die'rum 
nu'meruin, ut nos, sefl noc'tiura compu'- 
tant,” says Tacitus—hence “se’nnight" 
and “ fort’night; ” the Athenians, Chi¬ 
nese, Mahometans, Ac., Italians, Aus¬ 
trians, and Bohemians. (2.) With sun¬ 
rise : The Babylonians, Syrians, Persians, 
and modem Greeks. (3.) With noon: 
The anciont Egyptians and modern as¬ 
tronomers. (4.) With midnight: The 
English, French, Dutch, Gormans, Spa¬ 
nish, Portuguese, Americans, Ae. 

/ have lost a day (Per'didi diem) twit 
the exclamation of Titus, tho Roman em¬ 
peror, when on ono occasion lie could 
call to mind nothing dono during the 
past day fer the benefit of hiB subjects. 

Day of the Barricades. {<&* 

BarDicadbs.) 

iDay of the Dupes, in French 
history, was November 11th, 1630, when 
Marie de Mo'dicis and Gaston doc 
d’Orldans extorted from Louis XIII. a 
promise that be would dismiss his 
minister, the cardinal Riohelieu. The 
cardinal went in all speed to Versailles, 
the king repented, ana Richelieu became 
more powerful than ever. Marie de 
Me'dicis and Gaston were the dupes 
who bad to pay dearly for their short 
triumph. 
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Day-dream. A dream of the 
imagination when the eyes are awake. 

Daylights. The • eyes, which let 
day-light into the sensorium. 

Dayspring. The dawn; the com¬ 
mencement of the Messiah’s reign. 

Th« rityipring from on high hath visited us.— 
LuitsL 78. 

Daysman. An umpire, judge, or in¬ 
tercessor, The word is dais -hum (a man 
who sits on the dais); a sort of (it de 
justice. Hence Piers Ploughman— 

And at the day of doom 
At the Ueiglit !>«>'• sit. 

De Facto. Actually, in reality; in 
opposition to de jure, lawfully or right¬ 
fully. Thus John was de facto king, but 
Arthur was so de jure. 

De Proftmdis (Out of the depths). 
The 130th Psalm is so called from tho 
first two words in the Latin version. It 
is sung by Roman Catholics when tho 
dead are committed to the grave. 

Dead. Dead as a door-ntiil. The door¬ 
nail is the plate or knob on which the 
knocker or hammor strikes. As this nail 
is knocked on the head several times a 
day, it cannot be supposed to have much 
life left in it. 

Miistaf. What 1 Is the old king dead ? 

JHidul. As nail in door. 

Shalcupture, ** S Henry IV.," v. 3. 

Dead as a herring. ((See Hbhuinu.) 

Dead Heat. A race to be run again 
between two horses that havo “tied." 
A heat is that part of a roce run without 
stopping. Two or more heats make a 
race. A dead hegt is a heat which goes 
for noUiing; it is dead, as if it had never 
taken place. 

Dead Languages. Languages no 
longer spoken. They belong to the dead, 
and not to the living. 

Dead Letter. A written document 
of no value; a law no longer acted 
u P on - AIbo a letter which lies buried m 
tfee post-office because the address is in¬ 
correct, or the person addressed cannot 
be found. Such letters art all the same 
as if they existed not. 

Dead Lilt I am at a dead lift. In 
a strait or difficulty .where I greatly 
kelp; a hopeless exigency. A dead 
i j 18 the lifting of a dead or inactive 
body, which must be done by sheer fwroe. 


Dead Lights. Strong wooden shut¬ 
ters to close the cabin windows of a ship, 
so called because they deaden or kill the 
daylight. 

Dead Lock. A lock which has no 
spring catch. 

Things nit at s dsad-look .—Ths Tims*. 

Dead Man. * Empty bottles. Down 
among the dead me.n let me lie. Let me 
get so intoxicated’ as to slip from my 
chair, and lie under the table with the 
empty bottles. Tho expression is a wit¬ 
ticism on the word spirit. Spirit means 
life, aud also alcohol (the spirit of full 
bottles); when the spirit is out the man 
is dead, and when tho bottle is empty its 
spirit is departed. 

Dead Men’s Shoes. Waiting for 
dead men's shoes. Looking out for loga- 
cios; looking to stand in tbo place of 
some moneyed man, when he is dead and 
buried. 

Dead Hopes. Those which are fixed, 
or do not run on blocks; so called because 
they have no activity or life in them. 

Dead Sea. So the Romans called 
the “Salt Sea.” Joso’phus says that 
the vide of Siddim was changed into 
tbe Dead Sea at tho destruction of So¬ 
dom (“ Antiq.,” i. 8, 3, &c.). The water 
is very salt,’ and of a dull green colour. 
Few fish are found therein, but it is not 
true that birds which venture near its 
vapours fall down dead. The shores are 
almost barren, but hyenas and other wild 
beasts lurk there. 

Dead Set. lie made a dead set at her. 
A pointed or decided determination to 
bring matters to a crisis. Tbe allusion 
is to a sottor dog that has discovered 
gamo, and makes a dead set at it. 

To he at a dead set is to be set fast, or 
locked in, so as not to bo ablo to move. 
Tho allusion is to machinery. 

To make a dead set upon some one is to 
attack him resolutely, to sot upon him ; 
the allusion being to dogs bulls, Ac., sot 
on each other to tight. 

Dead Weight. The weight of some¬ 
thing without life; a burden that does 
nothing towards easing its own ■ weight; 
a person who encumbers u« and renders 
no assistance. {See Dead Lift.) 

Deaf. Deaf as a white cal. It is said 
that white cats are deaf and stupid. . 
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Deaf Adder. “The deal adder 
stoppeih her ears, and will not hearken 
to tho voice of the charmer, charm he 
never so wisely ” |I J s. lviii. 4,5). Captain 
Bruce says, “ If a viper enters the house, 
the charmer is sent for, who entices tho 
serpent, and puts it into a bag. 1 have 
seen poisonous vipers twist round the 
bodies of these psylli in all directions, 
without having their fangs extracted.” 
According to tradition, the asp stops its 
ears when the charmer utters his incanta¬ 
tion, by applying ono oar to the ground 
and twisting its tail into tbo other. 

Deal. A portion. “ A tenth deal of 
flour.”—Exod. xxix. 40. (German, thcil ; 
Saxon, dal; Irish, da.il; English, dole.) 

To dad the cards is to give each his 
dolo or portion. 

Deal-fish. So callod because the 
dorsal fin resembles a ileal board. 

Dean (tho Latin deca'nus), The chief 
over ten probonds or canons. 

The Dean (II Ptom'nti). Arlotto, the 
Italian humorist. (1305-148;' ) 

Jonathan Swift, dean of St. Patrick. 
(1667-1745.) 

Deans ( EJ/ie ). Ill Scott’s “ Heart of 
Midlothian.** She is abandoned by her 
lover, Geordio Robertson, and condemned 
for child-murder. 

Jeanie Beans . Sister of Effio Doans, 
who walks all the way to London to plead 
for her sister. Sho is a model of good 
sense, strong affoction, and disinterested 
heroism. 

We follow Pilgrim through .hie progress with an 
interest not infurior to that with whieti we follow 
Elisabeth fiom Siberia to Uoeeow, and Jennie 
Deane from Edinburgh to Loudon. —Lord Macauluy. 

Dear. Oh, dear me! A corruption of 
Oh, Deusmens! Equivalent to the French 
Oh, mon Dim/ and the Italian 0, mio 
Bio! ifco. 

Dearest. Most .hateful, as dearest 
foe. The word dear, meaning “ beloved,” 
is the Saxon dear (dear, rare); but dear, 

hateful,” is the Saxon derian (to hurt), 
Scotch dere (to annoy). 

Would I had met m/dearest foe In heaves. 

Or ever I had wen that day, Horatio. 

* Shakespeare, *• flamlel," i. a 

Death, according to Milton, iB twin- 
keeper, with Sin, of Hell-gate. 

The other lhapo. 

If shape it might he called that thape had none 
Distingoialiahre In member, joint, or limb ; 

Or gnhsiiuioe might be called that shadow seemed;.. 
The liksueu of a king 1? oi own bad os. 

MUhm, “ Pandit* Lott,” ii. 


Death. (.See Black.) 

Death stands , like Mercuries, in emery 
way. (See Mercury.) 

Till death us do part. (See DEPART.) 

A of)el of Death. (See Abou-Jabia, 
Aziiael.) 

Death in the Pot. During a dearth 
in Gilgal, there was made for the sons of 
the prophets a pottage of wild herbs, 
somo of which were poisonous. When 
the pons* of the prophets tasted the pot¬ 
tage, they cried out, “ There is death in 
the pot.” Then Elisha put into it some 
meal, and its poisonous qualities were 
counteracted. (2 Kings iv. 40.) 

Death-bell. A tinkling in the eare, 
supposed by the Scotch peasantry to an¬ 
nounce the death of a friend. 

0 lady, ’tii d irk, an* T heard the death-bell, 

Au’ I dorena gat- yonder tor gowd nor lee 

Jumna lloyy, " Muuntain Bard.” 

Deaths-man. An exocutioner; a 
person who killB another brutally hut 
lawfully. 

Great Hector's deaths-man. 

Ueywi'od, "Iron Ago." 

Debateable Iiand. A tract of land 
between the Esk and Sark, claimed by 
both England and Scotland, and for a 
long timo tho subject of dispute. This 
tract of land was the hotbed of thieves 
and vagabonds. 

Debon. One of the heroes who ac¬ 
companied Brute to Brilaiu. According 
to British fable, Devonshire is the oounty 
of Dehon. (See Devonshire.) 

Debonair' (Le Dehonnatre). Louis 1. 
of France, sometimes called in English 
The Meek , son and suocessor of Charlo- 
magno ; a man of courteous rqpnners, 
choorful temper, but effeminate and de¬ 
ficient in moral enorgy. (778, 814-84(0.) 

Debris. The dlhris of an army. 
The remnants of a routed army. Ddbris 
means the fragments of a worn-down 
rock. It is a geological torm (debriser, 
to break down). 

Decam'eron. A volume of tales re¬ 
lated in ten days (Greek, deka, Item'era), 
as the “ Decameron of Boccac'cio,'’ which 
contains 100 tales related in ten days. 

Decamp'. lie decamped in the middlt 
of the night. Loft without paying his 
debts. A military term from the Latin 
de-campus (from the field); French, di¬ 
camper, to march. 
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December. (Latin, the tenth month.) 
So it was when the year began in March 
with the vernal equinox; but since Janu¬ 
ary and February have been inserted 
before it, the torm is quite incorrect. 

Deception/ 

Dou' ties* tbc pleasure is os cat 
Of being chanted tut to cheat; 

At lookers-on reel m< St delight 
That least perceive a juggler's sleight, 

And sli 1 tlio le«s they understand 
The mote they admire Ids sleight of ha id. 

liulltt , J/ udiUrm, ' pt. li. 2. 

Deci'de (‘2 svl.) means "to knock 
out.” Several things being set before a 
erson, he knocks out all but one, which 
e selects as the object of his choice. A 
decided man. is one who quickly knocks 
out every idea but the one lie intends to 
adhere to. 

Decixno. A man in. dreimo— i.e., a 
hobby-do-hoy. Johnson uses the phrase 
in decimo-sexto. 

• 

Deck. To sweep the deck. To clear 
off all the stakes. A pack of cards piled 
in order is called a deck. 

To deck is to decorate or adorn. 

I thought thy bridr-hed t<> have decked, sweet maid. 
And not have strewed thy grave 

Shakesptarc, “ Hamlet," v. 1. 

Clear the decks— i.e., get out of tho 
way; your room is hotter than your 
company; I am going to be very busy. 
A sea-term. Decks are cleared before 
action. 

Decollete ( da-coal-ta ). Nothing even 
decollete should he uttered in the presence of 
ladies—i.e., bearing the least semblance 
to a double entendre. Decollete is tho 
French for a " dress cut low about the 
bosom.” 

Decoy Duck. A bait or lure; a 
duck taught to allure others into a net, 
and employed for this purpose. 

Decrepit. Unable to mako a noise. 
It refers rather to the mute voice and 
silent footstep of old age than to its 
broken Btreugtli. (Latin, de-ertpo.) 

Dec'wnan Gate. A gate through 
which ten men could march abreast. 
There are the remains of one in tho 
Roman ruins of Richborough (Kent). 

Dedalian. Intricate; variegated. 
So called from Itee'dalos, who made the 
Cretan labyrinth. 


Dedlock (Sir Leicester). An honour¬ 
able and truthful gentleman, but of such 
fossilised ideas that no "tongue of man” 
could shake his prejudices — “ JUtak 
House," bp Charles Dickens. 

Dee {Dr. John). A man of vast 
knowledge, whose library, museum, and 
mathematical instruments were valued 
at £2,000. On one occasion the populace 
broke into his house and destroyed the 
groater part of his valuable collection, 
under tlio notion that Dee held inter¬ 
course with the devil. Ho ultimately 
died a jiauper, at the advanced age of 
cighty-one, and was buried at Mortlake. 
lie professed to be able to raise tho dead, 
find bad a magic crystal, afterwards in 
lloraco Walpole’s collection at Straw¬ 
berry Hill. (1527-1008.) 

Dee Mills. If you had the rent of 
Dec Mills, you. would spend it all. Dee 
Mills, in Cheshire, used to yield a very 
largo anuual rent. ( Clujthire proverb.) 

There was a jolly miller 
Lived on the nver Dec; 
lie d-nioed and sang ft am morn to night — 

No lark so blithe as he ; 

And this the burden of liis song 
For ever used to be - 
“ 1 care tor nobody, no. not X. 

If nobody cared tor me.” 

JitrAei it ftp, • Loie m a VtUagt.” (1762.) 

Deer. Supposod by poets to shed 
teai*s. The drops, howevor, which fall 
from their eyes are not toars from the 
lachrymal glands, but an oily secretion 
from the inner angle of the eye, close to 
the nose. 

A poor sequestered stag . . . 

Did come to lnnauish - • ■ and the big round team 

Coursed one another down his iunooent nose 

lu piteous chase. 

S/mkexpcare, “At You Like It,” li X 

Deerslayer. The hero of a novel 
so called, by F. Cooper, lie is tho beau- 
ideal of a man without cultivation— 
honourable in sentiment, truthful, and 
bravo as a lion ; pure'of heart, and with¬ 
out reproach in conduct. The character 
appears, under different names, in five 
novels—"The Deerslayer,” "The Path¬ 
finder,” "The Last of the Mu'hicans,” 
"The Pioneers,” and “The Prairie.” 
(See Natty Bumfo.) 

Deev-Binder. Tahmuras, king of 
Persia, who defeated the Doev king and 
the fierce Demrush, but was slain by 
Houndkonz, another powerful Deev. 

Default- Judgment by default is 
when the defendant does not appear in 
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court on the day appointed. The judge 
gives sentence in favour of the plaintiff,' 
not beaause the plaintiff id right, but 
from the default of the defendant. 

Defeat. “ What though the field be 
lost, all is not lost.”— ParadiM Lout. 

“All is. lost but honour” ( Tout esl 
perdu, madam e , fort I'honneur) is what 
Francois I. wrote to the queen regent, his 
tnothor, after the battle of Pavi'a in 1525. 

Defen'der of the Faith. A title 
given by pope Leo X. to Henry VIII. of 
England, in 1521, for a Latin treatise 
“On the Seven Sacraments.” Many 
previous kingR, and even subjects, had 
been termed “ defenders of the Catholic 
faith,” “ defenders of the church,” and 
so on,.but no one had borno it as a title. 
The sovereign of Spain is entitled Catho¬ 
lic, and of Franco Most Christian. 

Qvd blew the king! God bleu the faith'* de¬ 
fender !*’ 

Ool bleu-No berm In blessing the Pretender. 

Who that Pretender is, end who that king— 

Uod bices us All!- is quite another thing. 

“J iijecteii AMreurs," but ascubed by Sir Walter 
Scott to byrom. 

Degenerate (4 syl.'i is to be worse 
than the parent stock. (Latin, degenus.) 

De'iani'ra. Wife of Hercules, and 
the inadvertent cause of his death. 
Nessos told her that any one to whom she 
gave a shirt steeped in his blood, would 
love.her with undying love; she gavo it 
to her husband, and it burnt him to 
death. De-i-a-ni'-ra killod herself for 
grief. « 

Deiph'obUB (4 syl.). * One of the 
sons of Priam, and, next to TIoctor, the 
bravest and boldest of all the Trojans. 
On. Hie death of his brother Paris, he 
married Helen ; but Holcn betrayed him 
to her first husband, Menela'os, who slew 
him. — Horner’s “ Iliad ” and Virgil’s 
“ Mneid.” 

DejeCmer a la Fourchette 

(French). Breakfast with forks; a cold 
collation; a breakfast in the middle of 
the day, with meat and wine; a lunch. 

Delec'table Mountains (The), in 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” are a 
range of mountains from which the 
“Celestial City" may be seen. They 
are in Immanuel's land, and are covered 
with sheep, for which Immanuel had 
died. 


Delf, or moro correctly De/ft, a com- 
mon sort of pottery made at Delft in 
Holland. 

Delia, of Pope's line, “Slandor or 
poison dread from Dole’s rage,” was 
Lady Deloraine, who married W. Windam 
of Carshatu, and died 1744. The'person 
said to have been poisoned was Miss 
Mackenzie. 

Delia is not better blown to our yard- 
dog— i.e., the person is so intimate and 
well known that the yard-dog will not 
bark at his approach. It is from Virgil, 
who makes his shepherd Menalcas boast 
“That his sweetheart is as well known 
to his dog as Delia the shepherdess.”— 
Eel. iii. 

Deliberate (4 syl.) is to weigh 
thoroughly in tho mind. (Latin, de libro .) 

Delight is “to make light.” Hence 
Sliakespuaro speaks Qf the disembodied 

soul as “tho delighted spirit. 

blown with restless violence round about 
the pendant world” (“Measure for 
Measure,” iii. 1). So again he says of 
gifts, “the moro delayed, delighted” 
(“Cymboline,” v. 5), meaning the more 
light or worthless tho longer they are 
delayed. Delighted, in tho sense of 
“ploasod,” moans light-hearted, with 
buoyant spirits. 

The delight of mankind. So Titus, the 
Roman emperor, was entitled. (79-81). 

Delirium. From the Latin lira (tho 
ridge left by the plough), hence the verb 
de-liru're, to make an irregular ridge or 
balk in ploughing. DelUrus is one whose 
mind is not properly tilled or cultivated, 
a person of irregular intellect;. and de¬ 
lirium is the state of a person whose 
mental faculties are liko a field full of 
balks or irregularities. (See PlUiVAK 1 - 

CATION.) 

Della Crus'cans or Della Crus' can 
School. So called from Crusca, the 
Florentine academy. The name is ap¬ 
plied to a school of poetry started by 
some young Englishmen at Florence in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
These silly, sentimental affectations, 
which Appeared in “The World” and 
“ The Oracle,” created for a time quite a 
furor. The whole affair was mercilessly 
gibbeted in the “ Baviad” and “ Mscriad” 
of Mr. Clifford. 
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Delos. A floating island ultimately 
made fast to the bottom of the sea by 
Posi'don (Neptune). Apollo having be¬ 
come possessor of it by exchange, made 
it his favourite rotreat. 

Delphi or JJelphos. A town of 
Pho'cis, famous for its oracle. So called 
from its twin peaks, which the Greeks 
called brothers (a-detphoi). 

Delphine Classics. A set of Latin 
classics edited in France by thirty-nine 
scholars, under tho superintendence of 
Montausior, Kossuot, and lluet, for the 
use of the son of Louis XIV., called the 
irvand JJauph in. They aro of no value 
except for their indexes. 


of by St. John, in the first chapter of bis 
gospel, is the Demiurgus of Platonising 
Christians. 

Demobilisa'tion of troops. The 
disorganisation of them, the disarming 
of them. This is a French military term. 
To “ mobilise ” troops is to render them 
liable to be moved on service out of their 
quarters; to “demobilise” them is to 
send them home, so that they cannot be 
moved from their quarters against any 
one. 

Democracy. A republican form of 
government, a commonwealth. (Greek, 
demoH-crat'eo, the - people possess - the - 
power.) 


Derta. The island formed at the 
mouth of a river, which usually assumes 
a triangular form, like the Crock letter 
called delta; as, the delta of the Nile, 
the delta of the Danube, Rhine, Ganges, 
Indus, Niger, Mississippi, Po, and so on. 

Del'uge. After me, the Deluge (“Apr&s 
uioi le Deluge"). When 1 am dead tho 
deluge may come for aught I caro. Gene¬ 
rally ascribed to Princo Mctternich, but 
tho prince borrowed it from Mdme. Pom¬ 
padour, who laughed off all tho remon¬ 
strances of ministers at hor extravagance 
by saying, “Aprfes nous le deluge” 
(Ruin if you like when wo aro dead and 
gone). 

Del'uges (3 syb). The chief, besides 
that rocordod in the Bible, are the fol¬ 
lowing The deluge of Fold, the Chinese ; 
the Satyavra'Ut of the Indians; the 
Xisutk'rm of the Assyrians; the Moxican 
deluge ; and tho Greek deluges of l)cti- 
ca'lion and Og'ygiis. 

De'marua. The Jupiter of the 
Phoenicians. 

Demi-monde. Lorettes, courtezans. 
beau mondt means “ fashionable so- 
eioty,” and demi monde the society only 
half acknowledged. 

Demi-monde implies not only recognition and a 
but * certain social standing. — Saturday 

Demi-rep'. A woman whoso charac¬ 
ter has boon Mown upon. Contraction of 
demi-repiUation. 

Demiur'gllB (Greek), in the language 
of Platonists, means that mysterious 
agent which mado the world, and all that 
it oontainB. The Logos or Word spoken 


Democ'ritos. The laughing philoso¬ 
pher of Ab'dera. He should rather be 
termed the deriding philosopher, because 
he deridod or luugiied at poople for their 
folly or vanity. It is said that he put 
out his eyes, that he might think wore 
deeply. 

Democritus, dear droll, revisit earth. 

And with our luUies glut thy heightened mirth. 

Prior. 


Democ’ritos Junior. Robert Burton, 
author of “Tho Anatomy of Melan¬ 
choly. (1576-1640.) 


Demod'ocos. A minstrol who, ac¬ 
cording to Homer, sang tho amours of 
Mars and Venus in the court of Alcin'oos, 
while Ulysses was a guest there. 


Demogorgon. A terrible deity, 
whose very namo was capable of produc¬ 
ing tho most horrible effects. Hence 
Milton speaks'of “the dreaded name of 
Demogorgon" (“ Paradise Lost,” ii.). 
This tyrant king of the elves and fays 
lived on tho Himalayas, and once in five 
years summonod all his subjects before 
him to give an account of their steward¬ 
ship. lie was the great power in incan¬ 
tations. The word, means demon of the 
earth. 


Mint I call Jour muter to my aid. 

At whoge dread name the tremhlinx furiea qu>lce, 
Hell itandi abashed, and earth’s foundations ihike f 
Jtowe," Lucan 'm Phmtalia VI* 
When the moon arises, 

(Then! cnH Uemotrorgon walks hia round. 

And If he finds a fairy lax in liuti t. 

He drives the wretoh before, and lashes into night. 

Urysitm, “ The Flower and the 


Demon of Matrimonial Unihap- 

E inesa. Asmodo'us, who slew the seven 
ushands of Sara. — Tobit. 

Prince of Demons. Asmode'ua.— Tal¬ 
mud. 
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Demos'thenes’ Lantern. A cho- 
ra'gio monument erected to Lysic'rates, 
in Athene A “tripod” was awarded to 
every one in Athens who produced the 
best drama or choral piece of his tribe. 
The street in which Demosthenes’ Lantern 
stood was full of these tripods. 

Demy'. A size of paper between 
royal and crown. Its size is 20 in. by 
loin. It is from the French word dend 
(half), and means demi-royal (a small 
royal), royal being 24 in. by 19 in. The 
old water-mark is a fleur-de-lis. 

Den. Evening! God ye good den !— 
i.e., God (give) ye good evening. 

Den&'rius. A Roman silver coin, 
oqual in value to ten ases {deni-axes). 
The word was used in France and Eng¬ 
land for the inferior coins, whether silver 
or copper, and for ready money gene¬ 
rally. 

Denarus Dei, (God’s penny). A n earnest 
of a bargain, which was given to the 
church or poor. 

Denarii St. Petri (Peter’s ponce). Ono 
penny from each family, given to the 
pope. 

Denarius tertius comita'tus. Ono-third 
of the pence of the county, which was 
paid to the earl. The other two-thirds 
belonged to the crown. (See D.) 

Denich'i or De’nix. A Japanese 
idol, with three heads and forty hands. 
The heads symbolise the sun, moon, and 
elements, and the forty hands the bounty 
of nature. 

Dennis Bulgruddery and Mrs. 
Duty rude/ary, in Colmau’s comedy of 
“John Bull.” 

Denizen. A made citizen— i.e., an 
alien who has heqn naturalised by letters 
patent. (Old Fronch, donaison , free gift.) 

* 

De'nouement (French). The unty¬ 
ing of a plot, the winding up of a novol 
or play. (Denouer, to unknot.) 

Denys (St.), according to tradition, 
carried his head, after martyrdom, for six 
miles, and'then deliberately laid it down 
on the spot where stands the present 
cathedral bearing his name. This absurd 
tale took its rise from an ancient paint¬ 
ing, in which the artist, to represent the 
martyrdom of the bishop, drew a headless 
body j but, in order that the trunk might 


he recognised, placed the head in front, 
between the martyr’s hands. 

Sir Denys Brand, in Crabbe’s “Bo¬ 
rough,” is a country magnate who apes 
humility. He rides on a sorry brown 
pony “not worth £f>,” but mounts his 
lackey on a race-horse, “twice victor for 
a plate.” Sir Denys Brand is the type of 
a character by no moans uncommon. 

De'odand means something “given 
to God ” (deo-dandum). This was the 
case when a man met with his death 
through injuries inflicted by some chattel, 
as by the fall of a ladder, the toss of a 
bull, or tbe kick of a horse. In such cases 
the cause of death was sold, and the pro¬ 
ceeds given to the church. The custom 
was based ou tho doctrine of purgatory. 
As the person was sent to his account 
without the sacrament of extreme unction, 
tho money thus raised served to pay for 
masses for his repose. Deodands were 
abolished September 1, 1846. 

Depart. To part thoroughly; to 
separate effectually. The marriage scr 
vice in tho ancient prayer-books had, 
“till death us depart,” or, “ till alimony 
or death us depat is," a sentence which 
has been corrupted into “ till death us 
do part ” 

IP fore they eel tie bonds and hearts. 

Till alimony or death departs. 

liutlcr, “ Utulihran," iiL 3. 

Department. Franco is divided 
into departments, as Great Britain and 
Ireland arc divided into countieB or 
shires. From 1/68 it was divided into 
governments, of which thirty-two were 
grand and eight petit. In 1790, by a 
decree of the Constituent Assembly, it 
was mapped out de novo into eighty- 
three departments. In 1804 the numbt r 
of departments was increased to 107, and 
in 1812 to 130. In 1815 the territory was 
reduced to eighty-six departments, and 
continued so till 1800, when Savoy and 
Nice were added. The present number 
is oighty-niue. 

Dap'inges f2 syl.) or Deep'ings. A 
breadth oi netting to be sewed on a 
hoddy (net) to make it sufficiently large. 
Sometimes tho breadth is called a depth, 
and the act of Bewing one depth on 
another iB called deepening the net. In 
1674 the Dutch settlers at Yarmouth 
were required “ to provide themselves 
with twine and depiuges in foreign 
places. ” 
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Deputations. The year of the depu¬ 
tations. The eighth of the Hedj'rah, 
after Mahomet's victory over the Arabs 
near Ta'if, when deputations from all 
parts flocked to do him homage. 

Depute (2 syl,). To depute means 
to prune or cut off a part; deputation 
is the part cut off. A deputation is a 
slip cut off to represent the whole. 
(Latin, depu'to.) 

Der Freischiitz. Tho most Ger¬ 
man and host of Weber’s oporas. (See 
Freisohutz.) 

Derbend (iron gates). A narrow pass 
in tho mountains of Uuluu'ria, and a 
town in the province of Schirvan'. 

Beyond the Conpian’a Iron Gates. 

Moore, “ J-'irr Worshippers ." 

Derby Stakes. Started by Edward 
Smith Stanley, the twelfth carl of Derby, 
in 1780, the year after his establishment 
of the Oaks stakes (q.e.). 

The Derby Day is tho day when tho 
Derby stakes arc run for; it is the 
second Wednesday of the groat Epsom 
Spring Meeting, in May. 

Deri've (2 syl.) moans “back to its 
channel or source” (Latin, tie rivo). Tho 
Latin rious (a river) docs not mean the 
stream or curront, but tho source whence 
it flows, or tho channel through which it 
runs. As Ulpian says, “ Fons sive locus 
per longitu'dinem depressus, quo aqua 
docurrat.” 

Der'rick. A hangman ; a temporary 
crane to remove goods from the hold of 
a vessel. So called from Derrick, the 
Tyburn hangman early in the seven¬ 
teenth century, who for more than a 
hundred years gave his name to gibbets. 
(See Hangman.) 

He ride* oircuit with the devil, and Herrickmu*t 
he hie ho«t, and Tyburue the inn at wiiu.ii be will 
light.—“ JUIlman oj London." (lfilB.) 

Deny Down. This chorus, Bays 
Sir Walter Scott, is not only as old as 
the hoptorchy, but even as the Druidical 
times. It was the chorus to .the hymns 
sung by the Druids when they went in 
grand procession to gather mistletoe.— 
“ Imnhoe,” c. xvii. 

Der'wentwa'ter. Lord Jterwent- 
water's Lights. The Auro'ra borealis; 
*o called from James, earl of Derwent- 
water, beheaded for rebellion 24th Feb., 


1716. It is said that the northern lights 
wore unusually brilliant on that night. 

Desdemo'na (in Shakespeare's 
“Othello"). Daughter of firaoantio. 
She fell*in love with Othello, and eloped 
with him. Iago, acting on the jealous 
temper of the Moor, made him believe 
that his wife had an intrigue withOassio, 
and in confirmation of this statement 
told tho Moor that she had given Cassio 
a pocket-handkerchief, the fact being 
that iago s wife had purloined it. Othello 
asked his bride for it, but she was un¬ 
able to lind it; whereupon tho Moor 
murdered her and then stabbed himself. 

She .. wait ready to liHten an<l weep, like Desde- 
mnim at. the stories of his dangers axul campaigns.— 

Thackeray. 

Desman, Dismas, or Dimas (St.). 
The penitent thief is so called in the 
ancient mysteries. 

Despair. The (Han l Despair, in 
Runyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” lived in 
“Doubting Castle." Finding Christian 
and Hopeful asleep, he loclcod them up 
in his dungeon ; but Christian had a key 
which opened the door, and they made 
their escape. 

Dessert’ means simply tho cloth re¬ 
moved (French, dessennr, to clear the 
cloth); and dessert is that which comes 
after the cloth is removed. 

Destruction. Prince of Destruction. 
Tamerlane or Timour the Tartar. (1336, 
13oU-1405.) 

Des'ultory. Those who rode two or # 
more horses in tho oircus of Home, and 
used to leap from one to the other, were 
called desulto'res ; hence desultor came in 
Latin to mean one inconstant, or who 
went from one thing to another; and 
desultory means after the manner of a 
desuitor.— A dam^‘‘ Roman A nlequities .” 

Detest' is simply to witness against. 
(Latin, Ue-tistor.) 

Deucalion. (See Bones.) 

Deucalion's Flood. According .to Greek 
mythology, Deucalion w.*s a king of Thee- 
saly, in whose reign the whole world was 
covered with a deluge in consequence of 
the great impiety of man (See Delugbs. ) 

Old Ooean, too. lucked thro’ the porone globe. 

Had long ere now forsook hi* horrid bed, 

And brought Heucaiiou’i watery times egsht. 

lhomsmt ,* auluiMn." 
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Deuce and In/cubus. The night¬ 
mare. In'cubuB is the Latin in'cubo (to 
lie on), amjl deuce is the Greek ditto (to 
sit on). Nightmares were by the Celts 
supposed to be caused by demogp called 
Dutient sitting on the chest of a sleeper. 
St. Austin, in his “ De civita'te Dei,” 
mentions them— “ Quosdam die'mones, 
cnios du'sios Galli nun'eupant” (xv. 23). 
Dr. Whitaker says Deuce was a goddess 
nymph of the Brigan'tes; but Sharon 
Turner says it appeared to men as a 
female, and to women as a male dromon. 

DdUCe. The Deuce is in you; Deuce 
take you; What the Deuce is the mailer 1 
These all refer to the daemon Douce, 
mentioned above. (See Plat the Disuck. ) 

Deuce. The two of cards or dice 
(French, deux). The throo is called 
“Tray” (French, trots; Latin, tret). 

A gentleman being punched by a butcher’s tray, 
exclaimed, “Donee take the tray.” “ ■Well," mid 
the boy. " I don’t know how the deuee is to take the 
tray .“—Jett Book. 

Deus (2 syl.). Dent ex matchina. The 
intervention of a god or some unlikely 
event in order to extricate the difficulties 
into which a clumsy author has involvod 
himself; any forced incident, such as the 
arrival of a rich uncle from tho Indies to 
help a young couple in thoir pecuniary 
embarrassments. To prove that the 
stars are inhabited because God is omni- 

E otent is to bring in a dent ex ma'china. 

iierally, it means “a god (let down 
upon the stage or flying in tho air) by 
machinery.” 

Deutas. The good genii of Indian 
mythology. They dwell at Sorgon, the 
paradise of the domi-gods. 

De'va’s Vale. The valley of the 
liver Dee or Deva, in Cheshire, cele¬ 
brated for its pastures and dairy produce. 

He chose a farm in Dpto's vale. 

When hie lou&alleye peened upon the main. 
Thornton, “ Cantu oPlndoltnct," oamo ii. 

Devon'dren, king of the demigods, 
who lived in Sorgon ( paradise), where he 
presided over 330,001) divinities. Ho is 
represented full of eyes, and with four 
handB, and sits on an elephant. (Indian, 
mythology.) 

Devil. The Irish is diahJta.il, which, 
according to O’Brien, is dia-bltal (god of 
the air); Welsh, diawl, said by Owon to 
be dii'awl (not light)— i.e., the god of 
darkness, and duwioli (to deify); Saxon, 


diafol; Dutch, dwrvel; Swedish, diqfmtl ; 
Danish, dicevel; Bussian, diavol; Tartar, 
diof. Tho gipsy Petulengro being asked 
what he called God, answerod duvel, and 
godly he called dtmltkoe. The evil 
spirit the gipsies call Beng. Mr. Barrow 
says the Hungarian gipsies call God 
Dcvlit. In this list tho Latin and Greek 
diabol has been purposely omitted. (See 
Auld nouNiR) 

Devil is always represented with a 
cloven foot, because by tho Rabbinical 
writers tho dovil is often called tdritsim 
(a goat); and the type of Satan was a 
hairy goat. As the goat is a type of 
uncleannoss, the prince of uncloan spirits 
is aptly represented under this emblem. 

A Printer's Peril. Formorly the hoy 
who look tho printed sheets from th*c 
tympan of the press. Old Moxon says, 
“They do commonly so black and bedaub 
thcmselvos, that tho workmen do jocosely 
call them devils.” The errand-boy is 
now so called, because he is the terms 
term'rum of tho establishment; and the 
word was at one time used to signify a 
wretched, poor, persecuted, or ill-usod 
creature. 

Jtoberl the Deril, of Normandy. So 
called because his father was said to 
havo been a Nightmare, or rather an 
In'cubus. (See Roiieut lk Diablk.) 

The French Devil. Jean Bart, an in¬ 
trepid French sailor, born at Dunkirk. 
(1650-1702.) 

The W lute Devi! of Walla?chin. George 
Castrio'ta was so caUod by the Turits. 
(1404-1407.) 

Cheating the Devil. Mincing an oath; 
doing evil for gain, and giving part of 
the profits to the church, &c. It is by 
no means unusual in monkish traditions. 
Thus tho “ Devil’s Bridge ” is a single 
arch over a cataract. It is said that his 
Satanic majesty had knocked down seve¬ 
ral bridges, but promised the abbot 
Giraldus of Einsicdel to let this one 
stand, provided tho abbot would consign 
him the first living thing that crossod 
it. * When the bridge was finished, the 
abbot threw across it a loaf of bread, 
which a hungry dog ran after, and “ the 
rocks re-echoed with pealB of laughter to 
see the devil thus defeated.” — Long¬ 
fellow, “ Golden Legend ,” v. 

Rabelais says that a farmer onee bar¬ 
gained with the dovil for each to have on 
alternate years what grew under and 
over the soil. The cannie farmer sowed 
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carrots and turnips when it was his turn 
to have the undor-soil share, and wheat 
and barley the year following. 

Gone to the Deoil. To ruin. The Devil 
and St. Dunstan was the sign of a public- 
house near Temple Bar, much frequented 
by lawyers. When they went to dinner, 
they placed a notice on their door, ‘f Gone 
to the Devil,” and as those who neglected 
their work were constantly absent from 
their rooms* the expression came to sig¬ 
nify Gone to the bad.” 

Dined t<vfoy with Dr. (birth and Mr. Addison at 
the Devil Tavern, near Temple Dar, and Garth 
tneted —Swift, “ Lettsr to Stella.* 

Son of the Devil. Ezzeli'no, chief of the 
Gibelins, and governor of Vicenza, was so 
called for his infamous cruelties. 1215- 
1259.) 

Fierce Ecolln, that most inhuman lord, 

Who shall be deemed by men the ohild of hell. 

Bom. “ Orlando I'urioto." lii. 33. 

Talk of the devil and he's sure to come. 
Said of a person who has been the sub¬ 
ject of conversation, and who unex¬ 
pectedly makes his appoarance. An 
older proverb still is, “ Talk of the dulo, 
an he’ll put out his horns ; ” but the 
modern euphemism is, “ Talk of an 
angel, and you’ll see its wings.” If 

from the fulness of the heart the 
mouth 6peaketh," thoir heart must be 
full of the evil-one who talk about him, 
and if the heart is full of him be cannot 
bo far off. 

Since therefore tin to combat evil, 

'Tis lawful to employ the Devil. 

Forthwith the Devil did appear. 

For name him and he’s alwayn near. 

Prior, “ Hans Cared." 

The Devil and his Dam.. Tho devil 
and his demons. This expression occurs 
six times in Shakespoare. (See fourth 
article further on .) 

The Devil and Dr. Fanstus. Faust 
was the first printor of Bibles, and 
issued a large numbor in imitation of 
those sold as manuscripts. These he 
passed off in Paris as genuine, and sold 
for sixty crowns apiece, the usual price 
being 500 crowns. The uniformity of 
the books, their rapid Bupply, and their 
unusual cheapness, excited astonishment. 
Information was laid against him for 
magic, and in Searching his lodgings tho 
brilliant red ink with which his copies 
were adorned was doclarod to be his 
blood. He was charged with dealings 
with the devil, and condemned to be 
burnt alive. To save himself, he re¬ 


vealed his secret to the Paris Parliament, 
and bis invention became the admiration 
of the world. N.B.—This tradition is not 
to be accepted as history. * 

The Devil, and Tom Walker. An Ame¬ 
rican proverb, used as a caution to 
usurers. Tom Walker was a poor miserly 
man, boro at Massachusetts in 1727, ana 
it is said that he sold himself to the 
devil for wealth. Be this as it may, 
Tom suddenly became' very rich, and 
opened a counting-house at Boston, dur¬ 
ing the money panic which prevailed in 
tho time of governor, Belcher. By usury 
ho grew richer and richer; but one day. 
as he was foreclosing a mortgage with a 
oor land-jobber, a black man on a black 
orse knocked at the office door. Tom 
went to ppen it, and was never seen 
again. Of course the good people of 
Boston searched his office, but all his 
coffers were found empty; and during 
the night his house caught fire, ana 
was burnt to the ground.— Washington 
Irving, “ Tales of a Traveller .” 

The Devil catch the hindmost. In Scot¬ 
land it is said when a class of students 
have made a certain progress in their 
mystic studies, they are obliged to run 
through a subterranoan hall, and the 
last man is seized by the dovil, and 
becomes his imp. 

The Devil is healing his mother (Ger¬ 
man). Said when rain and sunshine 
quickly alternate. The old German and 
Norse mythologies speak of' male and 
female demons, the latter mild and 
gentle, and Ullilas translates daimon by 
nnhultho (she-devils). The Germans 
say, “Where the devil cannot eome, 
there ho sends his grandmother”—mean¬ 
ing, where a malignant tdmpter will not 
succeed, a mild and insinuating tempta¬ 
tion will. ' 

The devil must he striking (German). 
Said whon it thunders. The old Norse 
J)onar means Tho% equal to Jupiter, the 
god of thunder, and donrtcr is tho Ger¬ 
man for thunder or dovil, as may be 
seen in the expression, “The run-away 
goose is gone to tho dovil (donner).” 

The devil to pay. Tho entire sentence 
is, The devil to pay, and no pitch hot. _ To 
“pay” the seams of a ship is to pitch 
them with hot pitch. (French, payer, 
from pair, pair, pitch Latin, pix:) 
Devil is any dirty slab; hence, “The 
devil to pay, and no pitch hot,” means, 
the slab is oome to pitch the seamB of 
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the ship, and there iB no pitch hot— 
there is nothing ready, our money is all 
thrown away. Hence, “ Here’s tho very 
devil to pay ” means, here’s a shocking 
waste of money. “ The Devil to Pay” is 
the name of a farce by Jobson and Nelly. 

To kindle a jire for the devil is to offer 
sacrifice, to do what is really sinful, 
under the delusion that you ore doing 
God service. 

To hold a candle to the devil is to 
abet an evildoer out of fawning fear. 
The allusion is to the story of an old 
woman who set one wax taper l>efore the 
image of St. Michael, and another before 
the dovil whom he was trampling under 
foot. Being reproved for paying such 
honour to Satan, she naively replied : 
“Ye soe, your honour, it is quite un¬ 
certain which place I shall go to at last, 
and sure you will not blamo a poor 
woman for securing a friend in each.” 

Devil’s Arrows (Yorkshiie). 
Three remarkable “ Druid” stones, noar 
Boroughbridge, similar to Harold's 
Slones, and probably marking some boun¬ 
dary. 

Devil’s Bones. Dice, which are 
made of bones and lead to ruin. 

Devil’s Books. Playing cards. A 
Presbyterian phrase used in reproof of 
the term King's Books, applied to a 
pack of cards from tho French Here dee 
quatre rois (the book of the four kings). 

Devil's Bridge. (See Cheating 
the Devil.) 

Devil's Candle. Fo the Arabs call 
the mandrake, from its shining appear¬ 
ance at night.— Richardson,. 

Thoaf hellish fire* that light 
The mandrake'* charnel leave* at night. 

T. Moor*,“Fire Worshipper*.” 

Devil’s Den. A cromlech in Pres- 
chute, near Marlborough. It now con¬ 
sists of two large uprights and an impost. 
The third upright has fallen. Home of 
the farm labourers a few years ago 
fastened a team o& horses to the impost 
and tried, but without effoct, to drag it 
down. 

In the valley are a vast number of huge 
sandstones called Barsens (Sarsdens), or 
when unbroken, Grey Wethers. 

Devil’s Dust. The duBt and sweep¬ 
ings of cloth, made into a fabric by gum 
and pressure. Mr. Ferrand introduced 


tho subject, to the attention of Parlia¬ 
ment, March 4, 1842. It is so called 
from the dishonesty and falsehood which 
it covers. 

Devil’s Own. The 88th Foot. So 
called by General Picton from their 
great bravery in battle and great dis- 
ordei 1 in camp. 

Applied also to tho Inns of Court 
Volunteers, tho members of which are 
lawyers. • 

Devil’s Throat (The). Cromer bay. 
So called from its dangor to navigation. 

Devon. Saxon dtfa-afon (deep 
water), contracted into deFon.or dov'on. 

Devonshire, according to English 
mythology, is a corruption of DevonV 
sbaro. This Devon was one of the heroes 
who came with Brute from Troy. One 
of the giants that be slew in the south 
coasts of England was Coulin, whom he 
chasod to a vast pit, eight leagues across. 
The monster trying to leap this pit, fell 
backwards, and lost his life in the chasm. 
When Brutus allotted out the island, this 
portion became .Dcvon’s-Bhare. 

And eke that ample pit, yet tax renowned 
for the great leap which 0 elton did oomptdl 

Coulin to make, being eight L uus of growuil, > 

Into the which ictour ung bajk he fell... 

In mede of i.liewe great conquest* by them got 
Cori'neus had that province utmost waai.. 

And iiehuu'a share was that ia Devonshire 

Sjienser, “ PnCi ij Queen," It. 10. 

Devonshire Poet. 0. Jones, a 
journeyman wool-comber, who lived at 
the close of the last century. 

Dew-beaters. The feet; shoos to 
resist the wet. 

Hold out your dew-heater* till I taka off the 
darbies uron shoes or tetter*).—PeverU of the Peak. 

Dew-drink. A draught before 
breakfast. In harvost the men are al¬ 
lowed, in some counties, a drink of beer 
before they begin work. Dew-hit is a 
snack before breakfast. 

Dgellabee'an. The Persian era. 
DgelTa Eddiu, son of Togrul Beg, ap 
pointed eight astronomers to reform the 
calendar. The era began a.u. 1076, and 
is followed to this day. 

Dhul'dul. The famous horse of Ali, 
son-in-law of Mahomet. 

Diable (Le). Olivier Ledain, the tool 
of Louis XI., and once the king’s barber. 
Bo called because he was as much feared 
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as hia Satanic majesty, and even more 
disliked. (Hung 1484.) 

Diable. “ Robert le Diable,” Meyer¬ 
beer's grand opora. (See Robeht.) 

Di'adem meant, originally, a fillejt 
wound round the head. The diadem of 
Bacchus was a broad band, which might 
be unfolded so as to make a veil. Con¬ 
stantine the Great was the first of the 
Homan emperors who woVo a diadem. 
After his time it was set with rows of 
]>earls and’precious stones. (Greok, deo, 
to bind.) 

Dialectics. Metaphysics ; the art 
of disputation ; that strictly logical dis¬ 
cussion which leads to reliable results. 
The product or result is idoas, which, 
being classified, produce knowledge; but 
all knowledge being of the divine types, 
must conduce more or less to practical 
results and good morals. (Greek, dii i. 
lego, to speak thoroughly.) 

The following questions from John 
of Salisbury are fair specimens of the 
Middle-uge subjects of discussion 

(1) When a person buvi a whole eloalt, doe* the 
oowl belong to Ills purchase ? 

(2) W hen a hog is dm eu to marhit with a rope 
rouml it* neck, doe* the man or the rope take him if 

Di'amond. A corruption of ada¬ 
mant,. So called because the diamond, 
which cuts other substances, can be cut 
or polished with no substance but itself. 
(Greek, a damuo, what cannot be sub- 
iluod.) 

Di'amond, (fl syl.). Son of Asr'ape, a 
fairy, lie was very, strong, and fought 
either on foot or horse with a battle-axe. 
He was slain in single combat by Cain'- 
balo. {See Tiuamond.)— Spenser, “ Faery 
Queen," bk. iv. 

Diamond cut diamond. Cunning out¬ 
witting cunning; a hard bargain over¬ 
reached. A diamond is so hard that it 
oan only be ground by diamond dust, or 
by rubbing one against another. 

A diamond of the first water. A man 
of the highest merit. The colour or 
lustre of a pearl -or diamond is called its 
“water.” One of the “first water” is 
one of the best colour and most brilliant 
metre. We say also, “A man of the 
first water.” 

The Diamond Jousts. J ousts insti¬ 
tuted by king Arthur, “who by that 
name had named them, since a diamond 
was the prise.” Ere he was king, he 
uame, by accident, to a glen in LyonnesBe, 
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where two brothers had met in combat. 
Each was Blain; but one had worn a 
crown of diamonds, which Arthur picked 
up, and when he became king offered 
the nine diamonds as the prize of nine 
several jousts, “ one every year, a joust 
for one.” Lanoelot had won eight, and 
intended to present them all to the 
quocn “ when all wore won.” When the 
knight laid them before the queen, 
Guinevere, in a fit of jealousy, flung them 
| out of the palace window into the river 
winch ran below .—Idylls of ike King, 
“Elaine.” 

Diamonds. (See BLACK.) 

Dian'a (3 syl.). The temple of Diana 
at Kph'osus was set on fire by Heros'tra- 
; tos, for the sake of perpetuating his 
name. The lonians decreed that any 
one who mentioned his name should be 
put to death, but this very decree gave 
it immortality. 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians. No¬ 
thing like leather; self-interest blinds 
the eyes. Domo'trios was a silversmith 
of Eph'esus, who made gold and silver 
shrines for the tomple of Diana. When 
Christianity was preached in the city, 
and there was danger of substituting the 
simplicity of the Gospel for the grandeur 
of idolatry, the silversmiths, headed by 
Demetrius, stirred the people to a riot, 
aiv I they cried out with one voice for 
the space of two hours, “ Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians ! ” 

I Dian’s Worshippers. Midnight 
revellers. So called because they return 
home by moonlight, and Dian tne^ns the 
moon. 

Diano'ra was the wife of Gilberto of 
Friu'li, but was passionately beloved by 
Ansaldo. In order to get rid of his 
importunity, she told him she would 
never grant his suit and prove untrue 
till he made her garden at midwinter os 
full of flowers and odours as if it were 
midsummer. By the aid of a magician, 
Ansaldo accomplished this, and claimed 
his reward. Diano'ra went to meet him, 
and told him she had obeyed the ooin- 
mand of her husband in so doing. An¬ 
saldo, not to be outdone in courtesy, 
released her; and Gilberto became the 
firm friend of Ansaldo from that day to 
the end of his life.— Boccaccio, “ Deca¬ 
meron," day x. 5. (See Dorigen.) 
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Diapa'son. Dryden says— 

■ From harmony, from heuvrnly harmony 
i The universal frame began; 

From harmony to harmony 

Thro' all tnn compass of the notea it ran. 

The diapason closing full in man 

Sony for St. Cecilia* Dag. 

According to the Pytbagore'an system, 
the world is a piece of harmony, and 
man the full chord, which consists of a 
fundamental or tonic, its major third, its 
just fifth, and its octave. 


From this diagram it will he seen at a 
glance that dia-pasonffArow^/i all) means 
the complete chord, or, according to 
another Bystem, a *' microcosm of nature.” 
Man touches Deity, passes through all 
the planets, and touches earth, It is 
because ho touches Deity that he has an 
immortal bouI, and it is because he runs 
through the planets that the planets in¬ 
fluence his nature. (See Microcosm.) 

Diar or Drottnar. A kind of priest, 
twelve of whom presided over the tem¬ 
ples of Odin. {Scandinavian mythology.) 

Diav'olo (Fra). Michele Pozza, an in¬ 
surgent of Cala'bria. (1760-1806.) Scribe 
wrote a libretto on this hero for Aubor'. 

Dibs or Dibbs. Money. A college 
perversion of diobs — i.c., diobolus, a 
classic coin equal to 2.jd. The school¬ 
boy word tip is another form of dibbs, 
as in the phrase, “ lie gavo me a famous 
tip i.e.f present of money. 

The liucklo-bones of sheep used for 
gambling purpose are called dibbs; and 
Locke speaks of stones usod for the same 
game, which he calls dibitones. 

Dieilla (in “Orlando Furioso”). One 

Logistilla’s handmaids, famous for her 
chastity. 

Diok. That happened in the reign of 
queen Dick— i.e., never; there never was 
a queen Richard. 


I 

Dick’s Hatband. 

(1.) As tight ax Dick's hatband. The 
hatband of Richard Cromwell was the 
j crown, which was too tight for him to 
! wear with safety. 

(2.) Dick’x hatband, which was made of 
saml. His regal honours were “a rope 
of sand.” 

(.‘1.) As queer as Dick's hatband. Few 
things have been more ridiculous than 
the exaltation and abdication of the 
Protector’s son. * 

{A.) A stint- ax Dick's hatband.• The 
crown of England would bo a very 
fine thing for any one to get. 

Dickens. A perverted oath, cor¬ 
rupted from “Nick." Mra. Page 
jl says — 

I ennnot tell wbat the diekens hla name b 
Shakespeare, " Merry Wives of Windsor lit. 9. 

Dickey or Dicky. A donkey; an¬ 
ciently called a Dick-ass, now termed 
Jack-ass. It is a term of endearment, 
as we call a pet bird a dicky-bird. The 
ass is called Diek-y (little Richardl, 
Tuddy (little Cuthbert), Neddy (little 
Edward), Jack-ass, Moke or Mike, Ac. 

Dickey. The rumble behind a car¬ 
riage ; also a leather apron, a child’s bib, 
and a false shirt, or front. All these are 
from the same root (Dutch, dekkat: Ger¬ 
man, declen j gaxon, (/team; Latin, tego, 
to cover). 

Dictator of Letters. Francois 
Mario Arouet do Voltaire, called the 
Great Fan. (16114-1778.) 

Didactic Poetry is pootry that 
teaches some moral lesson, as Pope’s 
“Essay on Man.” (Greek, didasio, I 
teach). 

Diddler (Jeremy). An artful swin¬ 
dler; a clever, seedy vagabond, borrow¬ 
ing money or obtaining credit by his wit 
and wits. From Tfeujiy’s farce called 
“ liaising the Wind/ 1 * 

Did'erick. (See Dietrich.) 

Di'do. It was Porno who said he 
could rhyme on any sunject, and being 
askod to rhyme upon the three Latin 
gerunds, gave this couplet — 

When lifdo found Kneas would not come, 

She mourned in silence, and was Dl-do dum(b). 

Die. The die is cast. The Step is 
taken, and I cannot draw back. So Said 
J ulius Caesar when lie crossed the Rubicon. 

I hftTf se' my life upon the oust. 

And I will stand the tuutard of the dye. 

Shaktspea t, u iiichard III ,' 1 v. 4. 
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Die-hards. The 57th Foot, so called 
from their gallantry at Albue'ra. 

Dies Ires. A famous mediaival hymn 
on the la^t judgment, probably the com¬ 
position of Thomas of Cela'no, a native 
of Abruzzi, who died in 1255. Sir Walter 
Scott has introduced the former part of 
it into his “ Lay of tho Last Minstrel.” 

l>ie« Inc, dies Ills, 

Sol vet ueclum in lev ills. 

Tests l)a\id oum Sibylla. 

Op that day. that day of ire. 

Kuth the King of W uidoni'e Hire, 

Earth ahalt melt with lerveut arc. 

Dies Non. A non-business day. ! 
A law phrase, meaning a day when tho 1 
courts do not sit, as on Sundays; the ; 
Purification, in Hilary torni; tho As,-an- ■ 
sion, in Easter term; St. John the Hap- i 
list, in Trinity term ; and All Saints with ; 
AIL Souls, in Michaelmas term. { 

Dies San'guinis. Tho 24th March, \ 
called llello'na si Day, when tho Roman ' 
votaries of tho war-goddess out them- j 
solves and drank the saormuial blood to < 

propitiate tho deity. | 

» 

Dietrich. (2 syl.), of Horne or Vei o'na, | 
a uamo given by the German minne- | 
silngers (minstrels) to Thood'oric tho , 
Groat, king of the Ostrogoths. One of tho | 
liegemen of king Etzol. In the terrible 1 
broil stirred up by queen Kriemhild in j 
the banquet hall of the Ilunnish king, j 
after the slaughter of Sir Iludigor, his ; 
friend Dietrich interfered, and succeeded i 
in taking prisoners the only two surviving ; 
Burgundians, kings Gunther and Hagan, ‘ 
whom ho handed over to Kriemhild, ! 
praying that she would set. them free, ! 
but the angry queen cut off both their 
heads with her own hands. — The Aibe- 
lungen-Lied. 

Dieu. Die a ft won droit (Hod aud my 
right). Tho parole of Richard I. at the 
battle of Uisors (115)8), moaning that he 
was no vassal of France, but owod his 
royalty to God alone. As tho French 
were signally beaten, the battle-word was 
adopted as the royal motto of England. 

Difference. Ophe'lia says to the 
Queen, “You may wear your rue with 
a difference.” in heraldry different es or 
mark* of cadency indicate the various 
branches of a family. 

The oldest son (during the life-time of 
bis father) beam a taint. 

The second son a irmtf. 


The third, a mullet. ' 

The fourth, a martlet. 

Tho fifth, an annulet. 

The sixth, a fleur-de-lis. 

The seventh, a ro>e. 

The eighth, a aws-mo/ine. 

The ninth, a double « fttatre foil. 

Ophelia says both she and the Queen are 
to wear rue, the one as the affianced of 
Hamlet, eldest son of the late king, the 
other as the wife of Claudius his brother, 
and the cadet branch. The latter was to 
have a “ difference,” to signify it was a 
cadet branch. Ophelia says, “I shall 
wear the rue, but you (the Queen) must 
now wear it with a ' difference.’" 

Digffin’s. He ci gone to the digginr. 
To California or Australia, to dig for 
gold. 

Dig 'gory. A barn labouror, taken 
on grand occasions for butler and foot¬ 
man to Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle. He 
laughs aud talks while serving, and is 
as gauche as possible.— Goldsmith, “ She 
Stoops to Cout/tur." 

Digit. The first nine numerals, so 
cal leu from the habit of counting as far 
as ten on the fingor& (Latin, digitus, a 
linger.) 

Dilem'ma. The hams of a dilemma. 
“ Lemma” means a thing taken for 
granted (Greek, laui'bano, to take). “ Di¬ 
lemma” is a double lemma, a two-edged 
sword which strikes both ways, cr a bull 
which will toss you whichever horn you 
lay hold of, A young rhetoriciau said to 
an old sophist, “Teach me-to plead, and 
1 will pay you when 1 -gain a cause.” 
The master sued for payment, and the 
scholar pleaded, “If 1 gain the cause I 
shall not pay you, because the judge will 
say 1 am not to pay ; and if I lose my 
cause 1 shall not be required to pay, ac¬ 
cording to the terms of our agreement,” 
To this the master replied, “ Not so; if 
you gain your cause you must pay me 
according to the terms of our agro ment; 
und if you lose your dtiuse, the judge will 
condemn you to pay me ” 

Dilettan'te (Italian). An amateur 
of the fine arts, in opposition to a pro¬ 
fessor. Plural, dilettanti.’ 

These sentlemm an to be judged, not as dilet¬ 
tanti, but u ptvfueeora—^Ueeiuaes*. 

Diligence is that energy and 
dustry which we show when tre do 

i> 2 
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we like (Latin, dil'igo , I like); but 
indolence is that listless manner with 
which we do what thoroughly vexes us. 
(Latin, in, intensive; doleo, to grieve.) 

■ 

Diman'clie ( Monsieur). A dun. The 
term is from Molifere’s “ Don Juan,” and 
would be in English, Mr. Sunday. The 
word dimanche is a corruption and con¬ 
traction of dies Domin’Lea (the Lord’s 
day). 

Dimlssory. A Idler diminsory is.a 
letter from the bishop of one diocese to 
some other bishop, giving leave for the 
bearer to be ordained by him. (Latin, 
di-mitto, to send away.) 

Dimity. A cloth so called from 
Damietta, in Egypt, where it was ori¬ 
ginally manufactured. Parsons suggests 
the Greek di-ndtos (double thread). 

Di'nah {Aunt), in Sterne's “ Tristram 
Shandy.” She loaves Mr. Walter Shandy 
i‘1,000, which he fancies will enable him 
to carry out all the wild schemes that 
enter into his head. 


Dinde (1 syl.). The French for a 



America; unless, indeed, the whole 
Western continent, with all its con¬ 
tiguous islands, bo called by the name 
of West Indies. Our word “turkey” is 
no better, as it seems to indicate that 
the bird is a native of Turkey; but all 
that is meant is the turkey-rod bird, 
referring to the deep red of the wattle. 

Dine. (See Dinnkuless, Humbhuey.) 

Ding-dong. They went at if diuq- 
dong. Fighfmg in good earnest. r l’o 
ding is to beat or bruise (t3a.<ori, denn/an) ; 
dong is a responsive word. One glvos a 
ding and the other a dong. 

Dinmont. (See D andie. ) 

DinnerleSB. Their hosts are the rross- 
legged knights. That is, the stone offigies 
of the Round church. In this, church 
at one time lawyers met their clients, 
and here a host of vagabonds used to 
loiter about all day, under the hope of 
being hired as witnesses. Dining with 
the cross-legged knights meant much 
the same thing as dining with duke 
Humphrey (q.c.). 

DL'noa. One of the horses of Diomed. 


Dint. By dint of war; by dint of 
argument; by dint of hard work. Dint 
means a blow or striking (Saxon, dynt) ; 
whence persevoranoe, power oxerted, 
force; it also means the indentation 
made by a blow. 

Diocle'tian. The Roman emperor, 
noted for his fierce persecution of the 
Christians, 303. The emperor Constan- 
tiue, on the other hand, was the “ nurs¬ 
ing father ” of the Church. 

To make the Church's glory shine. 

Should Diocletian reign, not Onstintuio. 

Cral/be, *■ Borough." 

Diocle'tian was the king, and Erastus 
the prince his son, in the Italian version 
j of the Seven Wise Masters (q.v.). 

Diog'eneB (4 syl.). The cynic phi¬ 
losopher is said to have lived in a tub. 

The whole world wa» not half 10 wide 
To Alexander, when he cried 
Because ho Ivid but one t» auh'd ie, 

A>4 watt a paltry narrow tub to 
Diogenes. 

Butler, “ Hu&ibrai"L 3 . 

DLoq'enes. Romanus IV., emperor of 

the .East. (1007-1071.) 

Di'omed’s Horses. Dinos (dread¬ 
ful) and Lampon (bright-eyed). 

Dio'medes or Diomed. King of 
jEto'lia, in Greece, bravo and obedient 
to authority. He survived the siege of 
Troy, but on his return home found his 
j wife living in adultery, and saved his 
! life by living an exile in Italy.—Honor, 
“ Iliad." 

Diom'ede'an Swop. An exchange 
in which all the benefit is on one side. 
This proverbial expression is founded on 
an incident related by Homer in the 
“ Iliad.” Glaucus recognises Diomed on 
the battle-field, and the friends change 
armour. 

For Diomed'a brass arras, of moan dories, 
i'or which nine oxcu paid vulgar prioej. 

Ho ( Glavcwi ) Kavehittovvn.uf uold divinely wrought. 
An hundred beeves the shining purchase bought - 

Pope, *• Jlutd," vi. 

Dio’ne (3 syl.). Venus, who sprang 
from the froth of tho sea, after the muti¬ 
lated body of U'ranus (the sky) had been 
thrown there by Saturn. 

So young Dione, nursed bani-ath the waves. 

And rooked by Mereids in 1 heir coral oaves... 

Lisped her sweet tones, and tried her tender smiles 
Danetn, “ Economy of fisgttutitm," it 

Dionysius (the -younger), being ban¬ 
ished a second time from Syracuse, retired 
to Cormth, where he turned schoolmaster 
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for a living. Posterity called him a tyrant. 
Byron, in his “ Ode to Napoleon,” alludes 
to these facts in the following 1 lines:— 

Corinth's pedagogue hath now 
Transferred his byword to thy brow. 

« 

That ifi, Napoleon is now called tyrant, 
like Dionysius. 

Diophan’tine Anal'ysis. Finding 
commensurate values of squares, cubes, 
triangles, &c.; or thd sum of a given num¬ 
ber of squares which is itself a square ; 
or a certain number of squares, &c., which 
are in arithmetical progression. These 
mathematical puzzles wore first treated 
of by Diophantes, the mathematician of 
Aloxandria. 

Dios'curi. Castor and -Pollux. 
(Greek, sons of Zeus.) 

The, torses of the Ih'osntri. Cyl'larox 
and Har'pagos. 

Diph'thera. The skin of tho goat 
Amalthe'a, on which Jove wrote the 
destiny of man. 

Diplo'ma literally means something 
folded (Greek). Diplomas used to ho 
written on parehfnent, folded, and sealed. 
Tho word is applied to licences given to 
graduates to assume a dogroo, to clergy¬ 
men, physicians, agents, and so on. 

Diplom'acy, The tact, negot iations. 
privileges, Ac., of a diplomatist, or one 
who carries a diploma to a foreign oourt 
to authoriso him to represent the govern¬ 
ment which sends him out. 

Diptych, (dip'til). A register folded 
into two loaves, opening like our hooks, 
and not like the anciont scrolls. Tho 
Romans kept in a hook of this sort the 
nomeg of their magistrates, and the 
Homan Catholics employed the word for 
the registers in which wore written tho 
names of those bishops, saints, and mar¬ 
tyrs who wore to be specially commemo¬ 
rated when oblations were made for tho 
dead,- (Greek, diptachos, folded in two.) 

Dircsean Swan. Pindar; so called 
from Dirue, a fountain m tho neighbour¬ 
hood of 'I hebes, the poet’s birthplace. 
(B.c. 518-442.) 

Direct Tax is one collooted directly 
from the owner of property subject to 
the tax : as when the tax-gatherer goes 
direct to tho owner of a houso and de¬ 
mands five, ten, or twenty pounds, as it 
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may be, for government «ses. Indirect 
tares are taxes upon marketable commo¬ 
dities, such as tea and sugar, the tax on 
which is added to tho article taxed, and 
paid by the purchasers indirectly. 

i Directory. The French constitu- 
! tion of 1795, when the executive was 
* vested in five persons called directors, 
i one of whom retired every year. After 
j a sickly existence of four years, it was 
j quashed by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Dirlos ( Count). A Paladin, the beau- 
ideal of valour, generosity, and truth. 
The story says he was sent by Charlc- 
1 magne into the East, where he conquorod 
I Aliar'de, a great Moorish prince. On his 
return he found his young wife, who 
thought he was dead, betrothed to Ce- 
li'nos, another of Charlemagne's peers. 
The matter being set right, the king gave 
j a grand banquet. Dirlos is D'Yrlos. 

i Dirt. To exit dirt is to put up with 
i insults and mortification. An Eastern 
method of punishment. 

Dirty. (See Dog.) 

Dirty Half-hundred. The 50th 
Foot, so called Irom the men wiping 
! their faces with their black cuffs. 

Dirty Dane- Sow called Abingdon 
| Stroot, West minster. 

| Dis. Pluto. 

| Pr.iMr'plne ga< her in » flower* 

i Hen-elf a fairer flower, by gloomy t)w 

j Was gat tiered.- Miiton," Paradis* Lost,"’ ir. 

| Disaster is being under on evil star 
1 (Greek, fins-aster, evil star). An astro¬ 
logical word. 

I Disas trous Peace (/.a Pair Mai- 
| heureuse ). It. followed the battle of 
! Gravelines, and was signed at Oateau- 
i Oainhro'sis. By this treaty Henri JI. 

; renounced all claim to Gon'oa, Naples, 

! Milan, and Corsica. (1559 ) 

I Discard'. To throw out of one’s 
1 hands such cards as aro usolesH. 

j Discord means severance of hearts 
- (Latin, dis-ronlo). It is the opposite of 
concert'd, tho coming together of hearts. 
In music it moans disagreement©! sounds, 
ns when a note is folly wed by snothor 
which is disagreeable -iO the ear, (See 
) Al’l’l-E.) 

; Discuss. To discuss a bottle. To 
\ driuk one with a friend. Bain© os 
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"mwA” or “frock a bottle.” (Discuss 
is the Latin dis-quatio; French, e.axxer. 
The Latin quaxsa're vasa is to break a 
drinking-vessel.) 

Consider the threefold effect of Jnpltor’a trlfalk— 
to burn, discuss, end terebrate.— brown. 

Dished (1 syl .). 7 was disked out. of it. 
Cheated out of it; or rather, some one 
else contrived to obtain it. A contrac¬ 
tion of disherit. The hoir is dish’t out 
of his inheritance when his father mar¬ 
ries again and leavos his property to the 
widow and widow's family. 

V here'a Brnmmel ? Dialled! 

Byron, “ Don Juan." 

Disney Professor. The Professor 
of Archaeology in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. This chair was founded in 1851 
by John Disney, Esq., of the Hyde, 
Ingatestone. 

Disor'der, Bays Franklin, "break¬ 
fasts with Plenty, dines with Poverty, 
sups with Misery, and sleeps with 
Death.” 

Dispensation. The system which 
God chooses to dispense or establish bo- 
tween himself and man. Tho dispensa¬ 
tion of Adam was that between Adam 
and God ; the dispensation of Abra/uim, 
and that of Mom, were those impartod 
to these holy men ; the Gospel dispensa¬ 
tion is that explained in the Gospels. 
(Latin, dis-pmdo, to spread forth, unroll, 
explain, reveal.) 

A dispensation from, the Pope. Per¬ 
mission to dispense with something on- 
joined ; a licence to do what is forbidden, 
or to omit what is commanded. 

A diapenntton was obtained to enable Dr. Barrow 
to many.— Ward. 

Dispu'te (2 syl.) means, literally, to 
"lop down ” (Latin, dis-puto) ; debate 
means to "knock down’*( French, d<!- 
hattre) ; discuss means to " shake down ” 
(Latin, dis-quatio) ; object' is to “cast 
against” (Latin, ob-jacio) ; contend is,to 
"pull against” (Latin, mntendo ); quarrel 
is to throw darts at each other (Welsh, 
(warel, a dart); and wrangle is to strain 
by twisting (Swedish, vr&nga; Saxon, 
vringan). 

Dies. He knows nothing about Dm. 
He is an ignoramus. Diss is a pun on 
the town so called in Norfolk and dispu- 
tatidniis, called dosses, for shortness. 


Dis'solute is one that runs loose, 
not restrained bylaws or any other bonds 
(Latin, dis-solvo ), like horses unhar- 
nossed. 

Dis'taff. A woman. Properly the 
staff from which tho flax was drawn in 
spinning. The allusion is to the ancient 
custom of womon, who spun from morn¬ 
ing to night. (See. SPISSTEll.) 

The crown of France never fails to the dintaff. - 

Kersey , 

To hare low on. the distaff. To have 
work in hand. Froissart says, " 11 aura 
on brof temps autres estoupes en sa 
qucnouillo.” 

lie hadde more tow on hia diitaf 
Than CJirvcyn knew 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury Talts," 8,772. 

St. Distaff’s Da>/. The 7th of January. 
So called because tho Christmas festival , 
terminates on Twelfth Day, and on the 
day following tho womon return to their 
distaffs or daily occupations. It is also 
called Hod: Dag, a distaff being called a 
rock. “ In old times they used to spin 
with rocks.”— A ubreit, “Wilts” 

(live fit. Distaff nil the ruilit. 

Then give Christmas sport isood night. 

And next morrmv every one 

To hia own vocation. (I0B7.J 

What 1 shall a woman with a rock drive thee away 7 
rye on thee, traitor 1 Dig try, •* jl lyitcns*," p. 11. 

Distaffi'na. To whom Bombastes 
Furio'so makes love. — Thomas Dames 
Rhodes, " liombnslex Fnrioxo. ” 

Distem'per mean-' an undue mix¬ 
ture. In medicine a distemper arises 
from the redundancy of certain secre¬ 
tions or morbid humours. The distem¬ 
per in dogs is an undue quantity of 
secretions manifested by a running from 
the eyes and nose. (Latin, dis-temp'era, 
to mix amiss.) 

Applied to painting, the word is from 
another sourco, the French detrempn 
(to soak in water), because the paints 
are inixorl with water instoad of oil. 

Dithyram'bie. The father of dithg- 
ramhir poetry. Ari'on of Lesbos. 

Dit'tany. When Godfrey was 
wounded with an arrow, an "odoriferous 
pan'acy ” distilled from dittany was ap¬ 
plied to the wound; whereupon the 
arrow-head fell out, and the wound 
healed immediately. — " Jerusalem De¬ 
livered, n bk. xi. 

Ditto. (See Do.) 
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Divan' (Arabic and Persian diwan) j 
means a register kept on a white table, 1 
exactly similar to our board. Among 
the Orientals tho word is applied to a 
council chamber or court of justice ; but 
in England we mean a eolfee- house where 
smoking is the chiof attraction. ] 

Divert. To turn aside. Business is ; 
tho regular walk or current of our life, I 
but pleasure is a diversion or turning | 
asido for a time from the straight line. ! 
What we call diversion is called in : 
French distraction (drawing aside). j 

Dives, I>ios, or Deal's. Demons of j 
Persian mythology. According to the ! 
Koran, they are ferocious and gigantic ' 
spirits, under the sovereignty of Eblis j 

At I.nh'ire, m the Mogul'll palace, are pictures of ] 
Dews or 1 lives with loug burns, glaring eyes, shaggr i 
hair, great fangs, ugly paws. Ion* tails, and snob , 
humble deformity, that I wonder the poor women ] 
are not lriglitnied. - IFiUuim Finch, “ Purchat' 
1110rims," vol. i. 

Diets. The name popularly given to j 
tho rich man in our Lord’s parable of the 
•‘Rich Man and Lazarus” (Luke xvi.). j 

The Latin would bo Dirts ct Lazarus. • 

\ 

Divi'de ("2 syl.). When the members , 
in tho House of Commons interrupt a , 
speaker by crying out divide, they mean, 
bring the debate to »u end and put the 
motion to tbe vote— 1 >., let tho ayes | 
divide from the nocs, one going on one ■ 
side of the house, and the other on the 
opposite side. i 

Divide and Govern. Divide a 1 
nation into parties, or set your enemies i 
at loggerheads, and you can have your 1 
own way. A maxim of Maohiavelli. a f 
noted political writer of Florence. (1-1H9- • 

l. r .27.) 1 

Every city or house divided against itself shall 
not stand.— Matthew xit. Si. 

Divine. The. dioine rufht of kinqs. 
The notion that kings reign by divino ] 
right, quite independent of the people’s 
will. This notion arose from tho Old 
Testament Scriptures, whore kings are 
called “God’s anointed," because they 
were God’B vicars on earth, when the 
Jews changed their theocracy for a 
monarchy. 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong. 

Divine (The). Ferdinand de Ilerre'ra, 
a Spanish poet. (1516-1595.) 

Kapl- iel, the painter, il Divi'no. (1483- 
1520.J 

Luis Jlora'les, Spanish painter, el Di¬ 
oi'no. (1509-1586.) 


Divine Doctor. Jean de Euya- 
broek, the mystic. (1294-1381.) 


Divine Speaker {The). So Aris¬ 
totle called Tyr'tamos, who therefore 
adopted the name of Theophrastus, 
(li.c. 370-287.) 

Divi'ning-rod. A forked branch 
of hazel, suspended by tho two prongs 
between tho balls of tbe thumbs. The 
inclination of the rod indicates the pre¬ 
sence «if water-springs, precious metal, 
and anything else that simpletons will 
pay for! (.S’i>e DOUSTEKSWIVEL.) 

Divi'no Lodovi'co. Ariosto, author 
of “ Orlando Furioso,” an epic poem in 
twenty-four books. (1474-1533.) 

Dix'ie Land. The Uto'pia of the 
Amorican niggers. Dixie was a slave¬ 
holder of Manhattan Island, but the force 
of public opiuion induced him to remove 
his negroos to the Southern States. 
Here they were strangers in a strange 
land, and had to work harder and fare 
worse, so that they were always sighing 
for the flush-pots of Egypt, their dear 
old Dixie Land. Imagination and dis¬ 
tance gave charms to the old place, 
which ultimately became the ideal para¬ 
dise of negro song. 

Dizzy. A nickname of Benjamin 
Dibraeli. 


Djin'nestan'. The realm of tbe 
djinus or genu of Oriental mythology. 


Do. A contraction of ditto, which is 
the Italian ditto (said), Latin diet us. 

How do you do 7— i.e., fare. How fare 
you? 

Will to do. To fare. This is no* tho 
transitive verb, but the intransitive. 
(Saxon, dayan, oqual to the Latin valeo; 
whence Quam'odo rates l “ How do you 
do?”) 

To do him. To cheat, or rather to do 
a person out of something. I have done 
the Jew-i.e., overreached him. Same as 
outdo (to excel). « 

Do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, Italian; ut, re., 
mi, fa, sol, la, "French. These words are 
from an old monkish hymn, addressed to 
St. John, which Guido, in the eleventh 
century, used in teaching singing. 


Ut gUMBt Ikxlt, SiHOMI* flbrtR, 

Mi n gavturum Mt-muli tuurum, 

Sol ve polluti La-Mi rexturr. 

SunOS JoonnSt. 
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t7i-ter*d ha thy wondroua »tory, 

Jte-prehemlve though l be, 

Ms moke mindful of thy glory, 

Jfa-mous son of Zebodee; 
loi-ut to my spirit bring, 

La-bouriug thy prutw to sing. 

A seventh syllable has, been added, to 
complete the octave (si). 

Do-far. Til do for him. Rain him ; 
literally, provide for him in a bad sense. 
“Taken in and done for,” is taken in 
and provided for; but, jocosely, it means 
“cheated and fleeced.” 

Dobbin. A steady old horse, a 
child's horse. Hobby, a silly old man. 
Hobbies, houso-elvos, similar to brownies. 
All these are one and the same word. 
The dobbies lived in the house, were 
very thin and shaggy, very kind to ser¬ 
vants and children, and did many a littlo 
service when people hod their hands full. 

Bober Bobbin lifts his clumsy heel. 

B.otmfiM, "Farmer’s Bov* 

Dobbins ( Humphrey). The valot-de- 
chambre and factotum of Sir Robert 
Bramble, of Blackbnry Hall, in the 
county of Kent. A blunt, rough-spoken 
old retainer, full of tho milk of human 
kindness, and most dovoted to his master. 
— O. Colman, “ The Poor Gentleman.” 

Doce'tes (3 syl.). An early heretical 
sect, which maintained that Jesus Christ 
was only God, and that his visible form 
was merely a phantom; that tho cruci¬ 
fixion and resurrection were illusions, 
something like “ Pepper’s Ghost. (The 
word is Greek, and means phanUmixts.) 

Dock-Alfar. The dark Alfa whose 
abode is underground. They are in ap¬ 
pearance 'blacker than pitch. (Scandi¬ 
navian. mythobvjy .) 

Doctor (The). Brown sherry, so 

called because it is concocted from a 
harsh, thin wine, by the addition of old 
boiled mosto stock. Mosto is made by 
heating unfermented juice in earthen 
vessels, till it becomes aB thick and 
sweet as treacle. This syrup being 

added to fresh “must” ferments, and 
the luscious produce is used fur doctor- ! 
ing very inferior qualities of wine.— i 
Shaw, “ On Wine.” 

To doctor the wine. To drug it. (See 
above.) 

To doctor the accounts. To falsify them. 
They are ill (so far as you are con¬ 
cerned), and you falsify them to make 


them look better. The al'usion is to 
drugging wine, beer, Ae*, and to adulte¬ 
ration generally. 

Dr. Dove. The hero of Southey's 
“ Doctor.” 

Dr. Fell. T do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 
A correspondent of “ Notes and Queries” 
says the author was Tom Brown, who 
wrote “ Dialogues of the Dead,” and the 
person referred to was Dr. Fell, Dean of 
Christchurch (1625-168(5), who expelled 
him, but said he would remit tho sen¬ 
tence if he translated the thirty-third 
Epigram of Martial — 

Non tmo to, Zalndl, nee possum dioere Quart; 

Hoc tantum po-tum dioere, non amo ie 
“ I do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 

The reason « hy 1 cannot tell; 

Hut this 1 know, I know tull well, 

I do not like thee, Dr. Fell "-T Brown. 

Doctor Mirab'ilis. Roger Bacon. 
(1214-121>2.) 

Doctor My-Book. Dr. John Aber- 
ne'thy, so called because he used to say 
to his patients, “ Read my book”— on 
“ Surgical Observations.” (1765-1830.) 

Dr. Rez'io or Pedro Jlezio of Ayvfro. 
Tho doctor of Barata'ria, who forbade 
Sancho Panza to taste any of the meats 
set before him. Roasted partridge was 
forbidden by Hippoc'rates, podri da was 
tho most pernicious food in tho world; 
rabbits are a sharp-haired diet; veal is 
prejudicial to liualth ; but tho governor 
might eat a “few wafers, and a thin slice 
or two of quince.”—" Hon Quixote,” pt. 
ii., bk. iii., c. 10. 

Dr. Sangra'do, of Vall'adolid', a 
tall, meagre, pale man, of very solemn 
appearance, who woighod every word he 
uttered, and gave an emphasis to his 
sage dicta. “ His reasoning was geo¬ 
metrical, and his opinions angular.” 
He said to the licentiate Sodillo, who 
was sick, “If you hail drunk nothing 
else but pure water all your life, and 
eaten only such simple food as boiled 
apples, you would not now be tormented 
with gout.” lie then took from him six 
porringers of blood to begin with; in 
three hours he repeated the operation; 
and again the next day, say : ng: “It is a 
gross error* to suppose that blood is ne¬ 
cessary for life.” With this depletion, 
the patient was to drink two or three 
pints of hot water every two hours. The 
result of this treatment was death “from 
obstinacy.”—“ Gil Blot,” c. ii. 
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Doctor Slop. An enthusiast, who 
thinks the world hinges on getting Uncle 
Toby to understand the action of a new 
medical instrument.— Sterne, “ Tristram 
Shandy." 

A nickname given by William Hone 
to Sir John Stoddart, editor of the A'eir 
Times. (1773-1856.) 

Doctor Squintum. George White- 
field, so called by Footo in his farce 
entitled “ The Minor.” (1714-1770.) 

Theodore Hook applied the same so- 
briq'iit to the ltev. Edward Irving, who 
had an obliquity of the eyes. (1702-1834.) 

Doctor Syntax. A simple-minded, 
pious, henpecked clergyman, green as 
grass, but of excellent taste and scholar¬ 
ship, who left home in search of the 
picturesque. His adventures are told 
in eight-syllable verse in “ The Tout of 
Dr. Syntax,” by William Combe. {Sit 
Doke Combe.) 

lh. Syn tar's horse. Grizzle, all skin 
and bone. 

Doctors. False dice, which are 
doctored, or mado to turn up winning 
numbers. 

“The whole antechamber ie fall, my lord,— 
lmUht* end equine, doqtoie and diae< 

"The dicers with their doc tore in their pooketf, I 
preiume.”—A'l-ntt,“ /‘event of the Peak," a. xxvtil.. 

Or eh'iired at White'*, aoudet tho doctor* nt. 

“ Dunciad," bk L *3. 

Doctors’ Commons. A locality 
near St. Paul’s, whore the ecclesiastical 
courts were formerly held, and where 
wills are preserved. To “common” 
means to dine together; a term still used 
at our univorsities. Doctors’ Commons 
Was so called because the doctors of civil 
law had to dine together four days in 
each term. This was called eating their 
terms. 

Doctor’s Stuff. Medicine; stuff 
sent from the doctor. 

Doctour of Fhisikes Tale, in 
Chaucer,. is the Roman story of Vir- 
gtnius, given by Livy. There is a vor- 
mon of this.tnlo in the “ Roman do la 
Rose,” vol. ii., p. 74 ; and another, by 
Gower, in his “ Confessio A mantis, 
bk. vii. 

Doctrinists or Doctrinaires. A poli¬ 
tical party which haR existed in France 
They maintain that truo 
liberty is compatible with a monarchical 
Government; and are so oalled because 


they advocate what is Only a doctrine or 
dream. M. Guizot is one of this party. 

Dodge (1 syl.). An artful device to 
evade, deceive, or bilk some one. (Anglo- 
Saxon, deoi/ian, to conceal or colour.) 

Dodger. The Artful Dodger. A young 
thief, up to every artifice, and a perfect 
adept in villanv. A sobriquet given by 
Dickens to such a rascal, in his “ Oliver 
Twist.” 

Dodington, whom Thomson invokes 
in his “Hummer,” was George Bubh 
Dodington, lord Melcomb - Regis, a 
British statesman, who associated much 
with the wits of the time. Churchill 
and Pope ridiculed him, while llogartli 
introduced him in his wig into his pic¬ 
ture called the “ Orders of Periwigs.” 

Dod'ipoll. As wise as Dr. Dodipolt 
(or) Doddipole. — i.e., not wise at all; a 
dunce. The verb dote is,’ to be of we&k 
mind, or to have a mind impaired by age; 
hence, dotard. Dodipoll is one who has 
a poll or head without intellect. 

Dodman or Dodd man. A snail. A 
word Rtill common in Norfolk ; but Fair¬ 
fax, in his “ Bulk aud Selvedge ” ^1674), 
speaks of “a snavl or dodman.” The 
word, like DodipoH (7.?'.), refers to the 
dull, stupid nature of the snail, which is 
a doted creature. 

Podliman. doddiraan. pat out your horn*. 

Here oumet a thier to iteal your oorna. 

Norfolk rhyme. 

Dodo'na. A famous oracle iu Epi'ros, 
and the most ancient of Greece, it was 
dedicated to Zeus {Jupiter), atid situate 
in the village of Dodoua. 

Dods [Meg). The old landlady in 
Scott’s novel called “St Honan’s Well.” 
An excellent character, made up of con¬ 
sistent inconsistencies : a mosaic of 
oddities, all fitting together, and form¬ 
ing an admirable whole. She was so 
good a housewife that a cookery book 
of great repute bears her name. 

Dodson and Fogg. The lawyers 
employed by the plaintiT* in the famous 
case of “ Bardoll v. Pickwick.” in the 
“ Pickwick Papers," by Charles Dickens. 

Doe. John Doe. and JtirJumt Hoe. 
Any plaintiff and defendant in an action 
of ejeotrnent. They were sham names 
usod at onetime to save certain “niceties 
of law;” but the clumsy device was 
abolished in 1852. Any mere imagi- 
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nary parsons, or men oi straw. John 
Doe, Richard Roe, John o’ Noaken, and 
Tom Styles, are the four sons of “ Mrs. 
Harris,’’ all bound apprentices to the 
legal profession. 

Doeg (2 syl.), in the satire of “Ab¬ 
salom' and Achitophel” by Dryden and 
Tate, is meant for Elka'nah Settle, a 
poet who wrote satires upon Dryden, 
but was no match for his great rival. 
Doeg was Saul’s herdsman, who had 
charge of his tnulos and asses, tie told 
Saul that the priests of Nob had pro¬ 
vided David with food ; whereupon Saul 
sent him to put them to death, and 
eighty-five were ruthlessly massacred. 
(1 Sam. xxi. 7 ; xxii. 18.) 

Doe*, though without knowing how or why, 
Hade still a blundering kind of melody.,. . 
],et him rail on ; let hie invective Muse 
Have four-ond-twentr leti ere to ahuvi. 

Which if bo jumbles to one line of sense. 
Indict hlui or a capital offence. 

‘‘Absalom and Achitophel,'' pt ii. 

Doff is do-off, ns “Doff your hat. 1 ' 
So Don is do-on, as “ Don your clothes. ’’ 
Dup is do-up, as “ Dup the door.” * (Nee 
Hamlet.) 

Doff thy harness, youth. 

Shakespeare, " Troilus and Crensida,” v. 3. 

Dog. Barry. The famous mastiff 
of Great St. Bernard’s, in tho early part 
of the present century instrumental in 
saving forty human beings. His most 
memorable achievemont was rescuing a 
little boy whose mothor had beon de¬ 
stroyed by an avalanche. The dog car¬ 
ried the boy on his back to the hospice. 
The stuffed skin of this noble animal is 
kept in the museum of Berne. 

Dog in monuments. The dog is placed 
at the feet of women in monuments to 
symbolise affection and fidelity, as a 
fw% is placed at the feet of men to 
signify coyrage and magnanimity. Many 
of the Crusaders are represented with 
their feet on a dog, to Rhow that they 
followed the standard of the Lord as 
faithful as a dog follows the footsteps of 
his master. 

Dog of God; So the Laplanders call 
the bear. The Norwegians say it “haR 
the strength of ten men and the wit of 
twelve.” They never presume to speak 
of it by its proper appellation, guouztija, 
lest it should revenge the insult on their 
flocks and herds, but they call it Mbdda- 
aigia (the old man with a fu» cloak). 

Dog of IcaVios. Msera (the glistener). 
loaiios was slain by some drunken pea¬ 


sants, who buried the body under a tree. 
His daughter Erig'one, searching for her 
father, was directed to the spot by tho 
howling of Maora, and when she dis¬ 
covered the body, hung herself for grief. 
Icarios became the constellation Bootee, 
Erig'ono the constellation Virgo, and 
Miera the star Proof on, which rises in 
J uly, a little beforo tlie Dog-star. (Greek, 
pro-kuon .) 

Dog of Afonta'gis. The same or Aubry’s 
dog. A picture of the combat was for 
many years preserved in the caBtle of 
Montngis. (See Aubry’s Dog.) 

Dog of the Seven Ste< pars. The seven 
noblo youths that fell asleep for 200 
years had a dog, which accompanied 
them to the cavern in which they were 
wallod up. It remained standing for 
tho two co' tunes, and neither moved 
from the spot, ate, drank, nor slept. 
This dog, called in the Koran Al Rakiw, 
has been admitted by Mahomet into 
Paradise. In the legend of the “ Seven 
Sleepers" the dog is called Jietmir. 

Dogs of war. The horrors of war. (Stf* 
Ate.) 

Cry Havoc, and let slip the dogs of wnr. 

Shakespeare, “ Julius Cassar," ILL t. 

Action's fifty dogs. Alec (strength), 
Amaryn'thos i from , 1 tmry'thia , inEuboea), 
As'boios (soot-colour), Ban'os, Bor'eas, 
Can'ache (ringwood), Chediin'tros, 0i»- 
se'ta, Oo'ran (cropped, crop-eared), Cyllo 
(halt), Cyllop'otoH {zig-zag runner), Cyp'- 
rios (the Cyprian), Draco (the dragon), 
Drom'as (the courser), Dro'mios (seize-'em), 
Ech'uobas, Eu'dmmos ( good - runner I, 
HaPpale (voracious), Harpie'a (tear-em), 
Ichnob'atu ( track-follower), La'bros (furi¬ 
ous), Lacmna (lioness), Lach'ne ( glossy- 
coateel), Lacon (Spartan), La'don (from 
Ladon, in Arealdia), Ladaps (hurricane), 
Lampos (shining-one), Leu'cos (gray), 
Lyois'ea, Lynce'a, Mach'imos (boxer), 
Melampe (black), Melanche'te (black-coat), 
’Melan'oa (black), Menele'a, MoIobsos 
(from Molossos), Na'ua (begotten by « 
wolf), Nebroph'onos (fawn-killer), Oc'y* 
droma (swift - runner), GrieBitTophos 
(mountain - bred), Ori'basos (mountain- 
ranger), Pachy'toh (thick-skinned), Fam'* 
phagos (ravenous), Pce'menis (leader), 
PtePelas (winged), Stricta (spot), Therid'- 
am as (beast-tamer or subduer), The'ron 
(savage-faced), Thods (swift), Uran'i 
(heavenly-one). 

King A rthur's favourite hound. Caval.'. 
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AvJbry's dog. Aubry of Mondid'ier 
was raurdored, in 1371, in the forest of 
Bondy. His dog- showed a most unusual 
hatred to a man named Richard of 
Macaire, always snarling and ready to 
fly at his throat whenever he appeared. 
Suspicion was excited, and Richard of j 
Macaire was condemned to a judicial i 
combat with the dog. Ho was killed, ' 
and in his dying moments confessed the | 
crime. j 

Lord Byron'* favourite dog. Boat- 1 
Wain, buried in the garden of Ndwstead 1 
Abbey. 1 

Fingal’s dog was named Bran. 

“ War c Rran, it e a bratliair" (If it he net Bran, 
it ii iinn'ii brother) m the proverbial rep*y of 
Maocombtali. —“ Witmrley,” ch. slv. 

(le'ryon’s dogs. Gargittios and Orthos. 
The latter was the brother of (Jer'boros, 
but had one hend loss. Hercules killed 
both theso monsters. 

Llewellyn’s greyhound was named 

Gclert' (<?.?’.). 

Ludlams dog. (See Lazy.) 

Organ's dogs. Aretoph'onos (hear-kilfet ), i 
and Ptooph'agos (l’toon-glutton. I’toon \ 
is in Bteolia). 

A bluet dag hat walked over him. Said 
of a sullen person. LIoraco tells us that 
tho sight of a black dog with its pups 
was an unlucky omon. (S,e Black Don.) 

A dog in the manger. A churlish 
fellow, who will not use what is wanted 
by another, nor yet let the other have it 
to uso. The allusion is to tho well-known 
fable of a dog that fixod his place in a 
manger, and would not allow an ox to , 
uomo near the hay. 

Barking dogs never bite. (Hie 1?aKK- 
INO.) 

Bog don't eat dog. One of a craft does 
not backbite another of the same craft. 

Bogs howl at death. A rabbinical 1 
superstition. ( 

In tho rahhinfaal bock it islih i 

The doin howl when, with icy breath, 

Great Sammotil. the angel ot death. 

Take* thro’ the lowu hi* flight. 

LongftUou), *• Golden Iggtnd,- iiL 

Gone to the dogs. The ace in dice was 
by the Romans called can is (dog), and a 
ei\st at dice where all was lost was throw¬ 
ing three aces ; hence, “ dog ” f meant 
finn, loss, ill-luck, and to “ go to the 
aogs ” meant to bo in ill-luck, to go to 
the bad. I do not think it meanR “ gone 
to the gods ’* (%.e., as good as dead), by a 
perversion of the word; nor yet “ given 
to the dogs,” like a horse in a knacker's 


yard. Bellenden Ker says it is the Dutch 
tot goi, toe de dog’s (money gone, credit 
gone too), a suggestion which has the 
merit of the meaning without doubt. 
(See Dog-chkai’./ 

Js thy servant a dog, that he tlvnild do 
this thing * By a Jew a dog was regarded 
with abhorrence, not only because it was 
an “ unclean " apimal, but because it fed 
on offal. Even tho “ price ” received for 
a dog was not accepted as an offering to 
God (I)eut. xxiii'. 18). 

Sydney Smith being asked if it was 
true that he was about to sit to Landseer, 
the animal painter, for his portrait, 
replied, l< What! is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this thing * ” 

It was the story of the dog and the 
shadow of one who throws good 

money aftor bad; of one who gives 
“ eorta pro incertis." The allusion is to 
the well-known fable. 

Iltudit species, oo lieu'tibus aFra m'irdit. 

(I» )wn aank the meat m the stream tor the fishes 
to hoard it.) 

The hair of the dog that bit yon. Wheu 
n man has had a debauch, he is advised 
to take next morning ■’* a hair of tho 
same dog, - ’ in allusion to an ancient 
notion that tho burnt hair of a dog is an 
antidote to its bito. 

The Thracian dog. Zoilus. 

Like curs, oar ortlios haunt the poet’s frost. 

And l or A on scraps rcfu«ed by every gue<t; 

from the old Thracian do* they teamed the way 

To snarl in want, and grumhle o’er ilirrr prey. 

Put, - To Mr. Spenet.- 

To mil off the dogs. To break up 
n disagrooablo conversation. In tho 
chase, if tho dogs are on tho wrong 
track, tho huntsman calls them off. 
(French, nmpre les chieos.) 

You dirty <lo<r. In the East the dog 
is still held in abhorrence, as tho scaven¬ 
ger of the streets. “ Him that dietb in 
tho city shall tho dogs oat ” (1 Kings 
xiv. 11). The French say, CvottS com me 
vn barbet (muddy or dirty as a poodle), 
whoso hair, being very long, becomes filthy 
with mud and dirt. Gone rally speaking, 
“ a dirty dog" is one morally tilthy, and 
is applied to those who talk and act 
nastily. Mcro skin dirt is quite another 
matter, and those who are sc- defiled we 
call dirty pigs. 

lie dogged me. Ho followed me like a 
dog, or as a dog follows tho chase. 

Your sins will dog you, pursue j on, and the 
terrors of the Almighty be on you. —Buriovght 
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DOMESDAY. 


DON. 


In the Domdaniel cnverni 
Under tbe room of the oot*u. 

Southey. 

Domesday Book consists of two 
volumes, one a large folio, and the other 
a quarto, the material of each being 
vellum. It was formerly kept in tho 
Exchequer, undor three different locks 
and keys, but is now kept in tho Record 
Office. The date of the survey is 1086. 

Northumberland, Cumberland, West¬ 
moreland and Durham are not included 
in the survey, though parts of Westmore¬ 
land and Cumberland are taken. 

The value of all estates is given, firstly, 
as in tho time of the Confessor; secondly, 
when bestowed by the Conqueror; and, 
thirdly, at the time of the survey. The 
last valuation is one-fourth less than the 
first. 

Stowe says 'tho book was so called be¬ 
cause it was deposited in a part of Win¬ 
chester Cathedral called J)omus-dei, and 
that the word is a contraction of Doinus- 
dei book; more likely it is connected 
with the previous surveys made by the 
Haxon kings, and called dom-hoc* (libri 
judicia'les), because every case of dispute 
was decided by an appeal to these re¬ 
gisters. 

TIimi sevoe Giunclyn to Hie Juitise.. 

Thou hast given di.inen that bin evil diehf. 

I vriil Bitten in thy gete. and drtnen him aright. 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury Tulee ” (The Cuoket Title). 

Domestic. Euoland’s domestic port. 
William Cowper, author of “The Task.” 
<1731-1800.) 

Domestic Evil Genius. (See 

Alastok, Akmodhus.) 

Domestic Poultry, in Dry den's 
“ Bind and Panther,” means the Homan 
Catholic clergy. So called from an esta¬ 
blishment of priests in the privato jphapel 
at Whitehall. The nuns are termed 
“ sister portlet with her hooded head.” 

Dominical Letters. The letters 
which denote the Sundays or dies do- 
nnn'ica. The first seven letters of the 
alphabet are employed ; ho that if A 
stands for tbe first Sunday in tho year, 
the other six letters will staud for the 1 
other days of the week, and the octai o • 
Sunday will come round .to A again. In 
this case A will be the Sunday or Do¬ 
minical Letter for the year. 

Domin'icans. Preaching friars 
founded by Dominic de Guzman, at 
Toulouse, in 1215. Called in England 


Black Friars, from their black dress, 
and in France Ju^oblnt, because their 
mother-establishment in Paris was in 
the lluo St. Jacques. 

Dominie SampBon. A village 
schoolmaster and scholar, poor as a 
church mouse, and modest as a girl, 
lie cites Latin liko a porcut liUsra'rum, 
and exclaims “ Prodigious !" — Scott. 
“ Guy Mawneriup.'' (See STILLING.) 

Dominoes (3 syl.). The tooth; also 
called ivories. Dominoes are made of 
ivory. 

DomisellUB. The son of a king, 
prince, kuight, or lord, before he has 
entered on the order of knighthood 
Also an attendant on some abbot or 
nobleman. Tho person domiciled in 
your house. As these pages, ho., were 
generally the sons of gentlemen, it i- 
plain to see how the meaning became 
extended. (Norman damoistl/e or derm- 
celle, Italian darnel.) 

Tho English damsel and the Frcm li 
dann/mlfe are tbe same word, but. 
strangely enough, the sex is changed 
Froissart styles Richard II. le jtu>u 
damoiscl llickart. (See BaC'HKLOK.) 

Don is do-on, as “Don your bonnet.' 
'(See Dokf, Dup.) 

Then up he ru«e, and riouned hi* clothes. 

And cupp’d tlu> chamber dour 

ahakespnure," HamJa.' 1 n 5. 

Don. A man of mark, an aristocrat. 
At the universities the masters, fellows-, 
and noblemen are termed dans. (Spanisti.' 

Don Felix, in “The Wonder,” h) 
Mrs. (Jentlivro. 

Don Giovan'ni. Mozart’s bos! 
opera. (See Don Juan.) 

Don Juan. A native of Sev ille, 
son of Don Jose and Donna Inez, a blue¬ 
stocking. When Juan was sixtoen years 
old he got into trouble with Donna Julia, 
and was sent by his mother, then a widow, 
on bis travels. His adventures form tla 
story of tho poem, whiqh is incomplete-- 
Byron, “Don Juan." 

A lion Juan. A libertine of tbe aris¬ 
tocratic class. The original of this cha¬ 
racter was Don Juan Teno'rio of Seville, 
who lived in the fourteenth century. The 
traditions concerning him have b 0CI1 
dramatised by Tirso de Mo'lina; tb®u^ 
passed into Italy and France. U*h c , 
has a musical ballet of “Don Juan,’ an 
Mozart has immortalised the character lB 
his opera of “ Don Giovanni.” (1787.) 


DON 


DOOMSDAY. 
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Don Quixote (2 syl.). A gaunt 
country gentleman of La Mancha, gentle 
aud dignified, affectionate and simple- 
minded, but so erased by reading books 
of knight-errantry, that he believes him- 
solf called upon to redress tho wrongs of 
the whole world, und actually goes forth 
to avenge the oppressed and run a tilt 
with their oppressors. The word Quixote 
means The cuish-anned. (Stc Quixotic.) 

Don'atistB. Followers of Den'atuR, 
a Numidian bishop, who opposed t’e- 
cilia'nus. Their chief dogma is that the 
outward clmrch is nothing, “for the 
letter killeth, it is tho spirit that giveth 
life." (Founded 314.) 

Dondasch'. An Oriental giant, con¬ 
temporary with Seth, to whose service 
lie was attached. lie needed no weapons, 
as he could destroy any thing by the mure 
force of his arms. 

Done Brown. He was done bt omi. 
Completely bamboozled or made a fool 
of. This is a variety ef the many ex¬ 
pressions of a similar meaning con¬ 
nected with cooking, such as “ 1 gave 
him a roasting," “ 1 cooked his goose,” 
" I cut him into mincemeat,” “ 1 put him 
into a pretty stew,” “ I settled his hash," 
with many others. 

Don'egild (3 syl.). The wicked 
mother of Ella, king of Northumberland. 
Hating Cuustance because she was a 
Christian, she put her on a raft with her 
infant son, and turned her adrift. When 
Ella returned from Scotland, and dis¬ 
covered this cruelty of his mother, he 
put her to death.— Chaucer, “ Man <./’ 
Lames Tale.” 

Donkey, properly I)an l ey. Chaucer 
calls a donkey h dan. “Dun is in tho 
mire” (“Canterbury Tales,” v. l(i, 1)37). 
hey (kin) is Been in monkey, jockey; 
uonkov, therefore, is the little tawny 
a !»mal, or the littlo dunning animal, 
alluding to its dinning bray. Mr. Rix 
suggests the Low Country danker or 
uonkerheyd (gloom). 

Ifantey. The cross of the donkey’s 
back is popularly attributed to the 
honour conferred on the beast by our 
Lord and Saviour, who rode on an ass to 
•Jerusalem_in “his triumphant entry” 
mto that city on Palm Sunday. A writer 
m .Blackwood wittily adds, that the mark 
prior to that occasion was premonitory. 

hide the blank donkey. To be pig¬ 


headed, obstinate like a donkey. Black 
s added, not so much to designate the 
colour, as to express what is bad. 

The donkey means one thing and the 
driver another. Different people see from 
different standpoints, their own interest 
in ovory case directing their judgment. 
Tho allusion is to a fable in Phaudrus, 
where a donkey-driver exhorts his don¬ 
key to flee, as the enemy is at hand. The 
donkey asks if the enemy will load him 
with double pack-saddles. “No,” says 
the man. “Then,” replies the donkey. 
“ what care I whether you are my master 
or some one else l " 

Three more, and u/> yens the donkey— i.e., 
three pennies more, and the donkey shall 
be balanced on the top of tho polo or 
ladder. It is said to a braggart, and 
moans—what you have said is wonderful, 
but if wo admit it without gainsaying, 
we shall soon lie treated with something 
still more astouudmg. 

VFAo ale the donkey 1 When the French 
were in their ilight from Spam, after the 
battle of Yittoria, some stragglors entered 
a village and demanded rations. The 
villagers killed a donkey, and served it 
to their bated foes. Next day they con¬ 
tinued their flight, aud were waylaid by 
the villagers, who assaulted them most 
murderously, jeering flicui as they did 
so with the shout, “Who ate the don¬ 
key ? ’’ 

Do'ny. Florhm.TR dwarf .—Spensers 
“ Faery tjuim," bk. iii. cant. 5. 

Don'zel (Italian). A squire or young 
man of good birth. 

Doolin of Mayenca. The hero of a 
French romance of chivalry, and- the 
father of Ogier the Pano. 

J tool in’s Stvord. Marvoilleuse (won¬ 
derful). 

Doom Book (dom boc) is the book 
of dooms or judgments compiled by king 
Alfred. (»SVe Dumesuav Book.) 

Doom-ringB, or Circles of Judgment. 
An Icelandic term for. circles of stones re¬ 
sembling Stonehenge and Avebury. 

Dooms'day Sedgwick. William 
Sedgwick, a fanatical prophet and 
preacher duriug the Commonwealth. 
Vie pretended to have had it, revealed to 
him in a vision that doomsday was at 
hand ; and, going to the house of Sir 
Francis Russell, in Cambridgeshire, he 
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DOOR. 


DORIGEN 


called upon & party of gentlemen playing 
at bowls to leave off and prepare for the 
approaching dissolution. 

Door. The door must be either shut or 
open. It must bo one way or the other. 
This is from a French comedy colled “ Lo 
Grondeur,” where the master scolds his 
servant for leaving tlio door open ; the 
servant says that he was scolded the last 
time for shutting it, and adds, “Do you 
wish it shut?” -“No.” “Do you wish 
it open?”—“No.” “Why,” says tho 
man, “it must be cither shut or open." 

Door Nail. (Sue Dead.) Savage’s 
partner in “Dead as a Door-nail.”— 
Dickens, “ Christmas Carol,” ch. i. 

Door-opener (The). So Crates, the 
Theban, was called, because every morn¬ 
ing he used to go round Athens, and ro- 
buke the people for their late rising. 

Door'ga. Tho chief goddess of the 
Hindu triad; the other two aro Luckshmi 
or Luxiinee, and Saraswatee. 

Doorm. An earl called “ the Bull,” 
who tided to make Enid his handmaid; 
but when she would neither eat, drink, 
nor array herself in bravery, at his bid¬ 
ding, “ he Btnote her on the cheek; ” 
whereupon her lord and husband, count 
Geraint, starting up, slew tho “russet- 
bearded earl ’’ in his own hall. — Tennyson, 
Idylls of the King, (l Enid.” 

Do'ra. Tho first wife of David Cop- 
perfield; she was a child-wife, but no 
help-meet. She could do nothing of 
practical use, but looked on her husband 
with idolatrous love, and thought it glory 
enoiigh to hold his pen or wipe it dry 
after it was done with. If this were not 
a work-a-day world, who would not envy 
the simplicity, the gentleness, the love, 
the single affection of a Dora? Tenny¬ 
son dtas a poem entitled “Dora.” 

Dorado {El). (See El.) 

Do 'rax. A Portuguese renegade, in 
Dryden’s “Don Sebastian;” by far the 
best of all his characters. 

Dor'cas Society. A society for 
supplying the poor with clothing. So 
called from Dorcas, mentioned in Acts 
ix. 39. 

Dor'ehester. As big as a Dorchester 
butt. Very corpulent, like the cider 


butts of Dorchester. Of Toby Filpot it 
is said — 

Uii br».Uh-door« of 1 fo on a sudden wen shut, 

And be died full as big m a Dorchester butt. 

U'Kstfs, “ Poor SoUftr." 

Do'ric. The oldest, strongest, and 
simplest of the three Grecian orders of 
architecture. So called from Doris, in 
Greece, or the Doriaus who employed it. 
The Greek Doric is simpler than the 
! Roman imitation. The former stands 
] on the pavement without fillet or other 
i ornament, and the (lutes are not scal- 
j loped. Thu Roman column is placed on 
. a plinth, has fillets, and the ilutings, both 
; top and bottom, are scalloped. 

Doric Land. Greece, Doris boing a 
part of Greece. 

Through all the bounds 
Of Doifo land. 

Milton,"Paradise Lost/’ bk. i. 

Do'ric Reed. Pastoral poetry. 
Everything Doric was very plain, but 
cheerful, chaste, and solid. The Dorians 
| were the pastoral people of Greece, and 
their dialect waft that of the country 
rustics. Our own Bloomfield and Robert 
Burns arc examples of British Doric. 

The Doric reed once more 
Well pleased, I tuna. 

Thomson, “Autumn,” 

i 

Dor'icourt. A sort of Tremaine of 
the eighteenth century, who, having over- 
refined his taste by the “grand tour,” 
considers English beauties insipid. He 
I falls in love with Letitia Hardy at a 
! masquerade, after feeling aversion to her 
| in hor assumed character of aJioydou.— 
i Mrs. Cowley ,• “ The Belle's Stratagem.” 

Dor'igen.. A lady of high family, 
who married Arviriagus out of pity for 
his lovo and meekness. She was greatly 
beloved by Aurelius, to whom she’ bad 
been long known. Aurelius, during the 
absence of Arviragus, tried to win tho 
heart of the young wife; but Dorigeu 
made answer that Bhe would never listen 
to him till the rocks that beset the cosm 
of Britain are removed “and there n’U 
no stone yseen.” Aurelius, by the aid of 
a young magician of Orleans, caused all 
the rocks to disappear, and claimed his 
reward. ■ Dorigeu was very sad, but bar 
husband insisted that Bhe should keep 
her word, and she went to meet Aurelius. 
When Aurelius saw hoW sad she was, ana 
heard what Arviragus had counselled, he 
said he would rather die than injure so 
: rue a wife and noble a gentleman. So 


DORMANT. 


DOUBTING. 
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she returned to her husband happy and 
untainted. {See DianoKA.)— C/Mucer'x 
“Franklinet Tale." 

Dor'ixnant. A photograph of the 
, earl of Rochester; a witty aristocratic 
libertine, in Etherege’s “Man of Mode.” 

Dormer-window. The window of 
an attic standing out from the slope of 
the roof. (French, donnir, to sleep; 
Latin, dorm to .) 

Dornock. Stout figured linen for 
table-cloths. So called from a town iu 
Scotland, where it was originally made. 

Dorsa'nes (3 syl.). The Indian Her¬ 
cules. 

Dorset. Once the seat of a British 
tribe, calling thomsolvos Do-r-triox (water- . 
dwellers). The Romans colonised the 
settlement, and Latinised l)wv-trigs into , 
Duro-trie/ex. lastly, came the Saxons, . 
and translate!] the original words into 
their own tongue, dvr-m'Ua (water- 
dwellers). * 1 

Dorse'tian Downs. The Downs of 
Dorsetshire. 

Spread the pure Donetiao downs 
la boundieee pru.peoc. 

Thomson, ‘'Autumn." 

Dosith'e&ns. A religious sect which 
sprang up in the first century. So called 
because they believed that Dosith'eus had 
a divine mission, superior to that of pro¬ 
phets and apostles. 

JDo'son. A promise-maker and a 
promise-breaker. Antig'onos, grandson 
of Deraetrios the beski/er, was so called. 

Doss. A hassock stuffed with straw; 
a bed—properly, a straw bed; whence 
the cant word for a lodging-house is 
a dossken. Doxsef is an old word for j 
a bundle of hay or straw, and doxxer \ 
for a straw basket. These words wore 1 
common in Elizabeth's reign. The 1 
French doxxier means a •'bundle." All j 
these words are connected with done, a 
Riven quantity. (Greek, doxix; Italian, 
doxa; French, dose.) 

Do - the - Boys' Hall. A school | 
where boys were taken in and done for 
by a Mr. Squoors, a putting, ignorant, 
everbearing brute, who starved them 
aad taught them nothing. — Dickens, 

Anholas Nickleby." 

Do'tOi One of the Nereids (j.e.). 


Dot'terel or Dottrel. A doating old. 
fool; an old man easily cajoled. The 
bird thus called, a species of plover, is so 
fond of imitation that any one may 
catch it. 

Dou'ay Bible. The English trans¬ 
lation of the Bible sanctioned by the 
Roman Catholic Church. The Old Tes¬ 
tament was published by the English 
college at Douay, in France, in 1609; 
but the New Testament was published 
at Rheims in 15-S2. The English college 
at Douay was founded by William Allen 
(afterwards cardinal) in 1568. The Douay 
Bi bio translates such words as repentance 
by the word penanre, &c., and the whole 
contains notes by Roman Catholic divineB. 

Double X. (S* XX.) 

Double or i/oUx. The winner stakes 
his stako, and the loser promises to pay 
twice the stake if he loses again; but if 
he wins the second throw he pays no¬ 
thing. and neither player loses or wins 
anything. This is often done when the 
stake is 3d., and the parties have no 
copper : if the loser loses again, he pays 
fid.: if not, the winnor does not claim 
his ltd. 

Double or Double-walker*. Those aerial 
duplicates of men or women who repre¬ 
sent them so minutely as to deceive 
those that know them. We apply the 
word to such persons as the Droraio 
brothers, the Corsican brothors, the 
brothers Antiph'olus. The “ head centre 
Stephens ” is said to have a double, who 
is perpetually loading astray those set 
to hunt him down.- 

Double-Dutch. Gibberish, jargon, 
or a foreign tongue not understood by 
the hearer. Dutch is a synonym for 
foreign ; arid double is simply excessive, 
in a twofold degree. 

Double-edged Sword. Literally, 
a sword which outs either way; raofca- 
•hprically, an argument which makes 
>oth for and against the person employ¬ 
ing it, or which has a double meaning. 

“ Your Delphic ■word,'*the peril her then replied, 

11 Is double-edited. >ud outs on either side.’*, 

Dryitcn, “ Haul and 1‘anther ," pt. ill. 

Double-tongued, One who mokes 
contrary declarations on the same sub¬ 
ject at different times; deceitful. 

Be grave, not double-tongued.—1 Tim. 111. 8, 

Doubting Castle- The castle of 
the giaut Despair, in which Christian 





DOUCEUR, 


DOWN. 


aud Hopeful were incarcerated, but from 
which they escaped by means of the key 
colled “ Promise.”— Bunyan , “ Pilgrim! $ 
Progress.” 

Douceur'. French for sweetness. 
The English use of the word, meaning a 
present for service to be rendered, is 
unknown in France. 

DouglaB. Tho tutelary saint of the 
house of Douglas is St. Bridget. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, a Scottish king in 
770, whose ranks had been broken by 
the fierce onset of the lord of Isles, saw 
the tide of battle turned in his favour 
by an unknown ehiof. After the battlo, 
the king asked who was the “ Du-glass ” 
chieftain, his deliverer, and received for 
answer Shnfto Du-glass (Behold the dark- 
grey man you inquired for). The king 
then rewarded him with the Clydesdale 
valley for his services. 

“ Let him not cross or thwart me " Raid the page; 
"for l will not yield linn nn inch of way, had lie 
in hb body the sbnl of every nought* that has 
lived since the time of the Dan Gray Man.—Scott, 
“ The Abbot," ch. xxvili. «, 

Black Douglas, introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott in “ Castle Dangerous,” is 
James, eighth lord Douglas, who twice 
took Douglas Castle from the English by 
stratagem. Tbe first time he partly 
burnt it, and the second time he utterly 
rased it to the ground. The castle, says 
Godscreft, was nicknamed the hazardous 
or dangerous, because every one who 
attempted to keep it from the “ gud 
aohyr James” was in constant jeopardy 
by his wiles. (See BtAqK.) 

The Good Sir James, the dreadful block*) Douglas', 
That in bis doyen eo wise and worthie was, 

‘Wha here, and on the infidels of Spurn. 

Buoh honour, praise, and triumphs did obtain. 

f Gordon. 

Douster-swivel. A German 
swindler, who obtains money under the 

S romise of finding buried woalth by a 
ivining-rod.— Scott , “Antiquary.” 

Dout. A contraction of do-out,' as 
don is of do-on , and doff of do-ojf. 

In Devonshire and other southern 
counties they still say Dout the candle 
and Dout the fare. 

The dram of bite 
Loth all the noble aubatanoe dout, 

Shakespeare, “Hamlet," i. 4. 

Dove— i.e., the diver-bird; so called 
from its habit of docking the bead. So, 
also, columha (the Latin for dove) is the 
Greek kolumha'o (to dive). 


Doves or Piaeons. The clergy of the 
Church of England are allegorised under 
this term in Dryden’s “ Hind and Pan¬ 
ther.” 

A sort of dove* were housed too near the hall... 

Our pampered pigeons, with malignant eye*. 

Beheld these Inmates (the J{t>awn tWholie cierpy). 

Tho* hard thalr fare, afeveuing and at morn, 

A cruse of water. 

Soiled doves. Young women of the 
demi-monde. 

Dove-tail. Metaphorically, to fit on 
or fit in nicely; to correspond. It is a 
word in carpentry, and means the fitting 
one board into another by triangular 
notches or wedges, which resemble in 
shape a dove’s tail. 

Dover. When Dover and Calais meet 
— i.e., never. 

A Jack of Dover. A bottle of wine 
made up of fragments of opened bottles. 
It is customary to pour the refuse into 
a bottle, cork it up, and sell it as a fresh 
bottle. This is called Hovering, a cor¬ 
ruption of do-over, because the cork is 
done over with wax or resin. 

Many a Jack of Dover hast thou sold. 

Vhancrr, *• Cokes J'rotoffve." 

Dovercot or Dmxr-roitti. A con- 
fusod gabble; a Babel. According to 
legend, Dover Court Church/ in Essex, 
once possessed a cross that spoke, and 
Foxo says the croVd to the church was 
so great “that no man could shut tbe 
door.” The confusion of this daily 
throng gave rise tp tho term. (Set 
Babel.) 

And now the rood of Dovercot did speak. 
Confirming hb opinions to be i rue. 

Collier of proyden. 

_ Dowgate Ward (London), gome 
derive it from Dour (water), it being 
next to the Thames, at the foot of the 
hill; others say it is “Down-gate,” the 
gate of the down, dune, or hill, as 
Hi igliton Downs (hills). South-downs, &c. 

Dowling (Captain). A character in 
Crabbc’s “ Borough ; ** a great drunkard, 
who diod in his cups. 

“ Come, fill my glass.” U* took it and he want (*.<•' 

died). letter xvt 

Down, lie is quite down in the mouth. 
Quite in the dumps; quite cast down or 
disheartened. When persons are very 
sad and low-spirited, the comers of the 
mouth are drawn down. 

Down-hearted. Without spirit, 
cost down; the heart is faint and pros- 
trate. 
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Downing Professor. The Pro¬ 
fessor of the Laws of England in the 
University of Cambridge. This chair 
was founded in 1800 by Sir George 
Downing, Bart. 

Doxy. A baby; a plaything; a 
favourite woman. In the West of Eng¬ 
land babies are called dor it s*. Ortho-doxy 
has boon wittily called our own doxy or 
pet, and hetero-doxy the doxy or pet of 
other folks. (Swedish, docka, a baby.) 

Dozen. (See Bakeu’s Dozen.) 

Drae. A sort of fuiry in human 
form, whoee abode is the caverns of 
rivers. Sometimes these drncs will float 
like golden cups along a stream to entice 
women and children bathing, and when 
they attempt to catch the prize drag them 
under wider. (Month of France Mythology.) 

Fa le f)rac, same as “ Fairu le dial >lc; ” 
Irish, “Play the Puck;” English, “Play 
the deuce.” 

Belomen qu' ypu fkrts le DrM 
Sr jumoy trefii dim uu «no 
Cine f> me* raUetkte pistoiu* 

XeyeemNi como de redoloe. 

Goudrltn, “ Caste! r» IMyrr." 

Dra'chenfels (Dragon-rocks). So 
called from the legendary dragon killed 
there l>y the horned Siegfried, the hero 
of the Nibclungon-Lied. 

The nuked em of t'mchenfel* 

Frown* o'er the wide end wiuilintt Rhine, 

R hone brentt of water* broadly Dwell* 
ii«tw*en the beak* whloli bear the vine. 

Mywit, “ VIitldc Harold," iii. 

Dra'co. One of Actu-on’s dogs. (AVe 
Cyerios.) 

Draco'njan Code. Ono very 
severe. Draco’ was an Athonian law¬ 
maker. As .every violation of a law 
was made in this code a capital offence, 
Dema'des the orator said “ that Draco’s 
oode was written in human blood.” 

Draft Tho Druids borrowed money- 
on promises of repayment after death 
(Palrutini). Purchas tells us of some 
priests of Pekin, who barter with the 
people in bills of oxchango, to bo paid 
in heaven a hundredfold. 

Draggle -tail. A slut; a woman 

who allows her petticoats to trail in the 
dirt. The word should be “daggle* 
trailfrom the Scotch dag (dew on tho 
daggle (wot with the grass-dew), 
like tne Latin collu'tulo irrdro. 

Drag' Oman. A ciceroni!; a guide 
or interpreter to foreigners. The word 


is Turkish, and means simply a Turk 
(Turkman). 


Dragon. An imaginary animal 
something like a winged crocodile. The 
Irish drag means “fire,” and the Welsh 
drtigiaw (silent flashes df lightning), 
fiery meteors; hence Shakespeare says— 


Swift, swift, ye dragon* of the night 1—that 
dawning 

May hare the raven** eye. 

H Cymbeliiit," ii. &. 


* 

Dragon. This word is used by eccle¬ 
siastics of the Middle Ages as the symbol 
of sin in general and paganism in par¬ 
ticular. The metaphor is derived from 
Rev. xii. 9, where Satan is termed “the 
great dragon.” In Ps. xci. 13 it is said 
that the saints “ shall trample the dragon 
under their feet,” and many legends 
about the saints encountering dragons 
embody these ideas in an allegorical 
form. 

Another source of the same legends is 
in the Celtic use of the word “dragon” 
for “a chief.” Hence (ten-dragon (surnmus 
rex), a sort of dictator, created in times 
of danger. Those knights who sleif a 
chief in battle slew a dragon, and the 
military title soon got confounded with 
the fabulous monster. 

Home great inundations have also been 
termed serpents or dragons. Hence 
Apollo (the sun) is said to nave destroyed 
tho serpent Python (*.e., dried up the 
overflow). Similarly, St. Roma'nus de- 
livereddho city of Rouen from a simi ar 
dragon, named Gargouifte (waterspout), 
which lived iu the river Seine. 

Ladi< * guarded by dragons. The walls 
of feudal castles ran winding round the 
building, aud the ladies were kept in the 
securest part. As adventurers hail to 
scale tho walls to gain access to the 
ladies, the authors of romance said they 
overcame tho serpent-like defence, or 
tho dragon that guarded them. Some¬ 
times there wore two walls, and then the 
bold invader overcame two dragons in 
his bold attempt to liberate the captive 
damsel. (See Enchanted Castles.) 

The Green Dragon. A public-house 
sign in compliment to St. George. 

The Red Dragon. A nublic-h>>use sign 
in compliment to Henry VII., who adopted 
this device for his standard at Bosworth 
Field. It was the ensign of Cadwullader, 
the last of the British kings, from whom 
the Tudors descended 
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Dragon of Wantley (i.e., Warn- 
diff, in Yorkshire) a monster slain by 
More of More Hall, who procured a suit 
of armour studded with spikes, and, pro¬ 
ceeding to the well where the dragon had 
his lair, kioked it in the mouth, where 
alone it was vulnerable. Dr. Percy says 
this dragon was an overgrown, rascally 
attorney, who cheated some children of 
their estate, but was made to disgorge 
by a gentleman named More, who went 
against him, “armed with the spikes 
of the law,” after which the dragon 
attorney died of vexation .—Iteliques of 
Ancient Poetry. 

Dragon’s Trill (Berkshire) is where 
the legend says St. George killed the 
dragon. A hare place is shown on the 
hill, where nothing will grow, and there 
the blood of the dragon ran out. 

In Saxon annals we are told that 
Cedric, founder of the West Saxon king¬ 
dom, slow there Naud, the pen-dragon, 
with G,000 men. This Naud is callod 
Natan-leod, a corruption of Saud-an 
ludh (Naud, the people’s refuge). 

Dragon-Slayers. 

1. St. Philip, the apostle, is said to 
have destroyed a huge dragon at Iliera- 
polis, in Phrygia. 

2. St. Martha killed theterriblo dragon 
called l'arasque at Aix (la Chapelle). 

3. St. Florent killed a similar dragon 
which haunted the Loire. 

4. St. Cado, St. Maudot, and St. Pauli 
did similar feats in Brittany. 

5. St. Keyne of Cornwall slew a dragon. 

6. St. Michael, St. George, St. Mar- 
* garet, popo Sylvester, St. Samson, arch¬ 
bishop of Dol; Don'atus (fourth cen¬ 
tury), St. Clement of Metz, killed 
dragons. 

7. Sfc. Romain of Rouen destroyed the 
huge dragon called La Gargouillo, which 
ravaged the Seine. 

Dragon’S Teeth. Subjects of civil 
trife; whatever rouses citizens to rise in 
arms. The allusion is to the dragon that 
guarded the well of A'rfe’s. Cadmos slew 
it, and sowed some of the teeth, from 
which sprang up the men called Spartans, 
who all killed each other except five, who 
wer the ancestors of the Thebans. 
Those teeth which Cadmos did not sow 
earns to the possession of JSe'tfe's, king of 
Colchis; and one of the tasks he en- 
oined Jason was to sow these teeth and 


slay the armed warriors that rose there¬ 
from. 

CttlitDi rifting from the sul], richly sown with 
dragon’* teeth, lor the right* of their aerenl state*. 
—The Timet. 

Drag'onnades (3 syl.). A series of 
religious persecutions by Louis XIV., 
which drove many thousand Protestants 
out of Franco. Their object was to root 
out “ horesy;" and a bishop, with certain 
occlesiastics, was sent to see if the here¬ 
tics would recant; if not, they were left 
to tlio tender mercies of the dragoons 
who followed those “ministers of peace 
and goodwill to man.” 

Dragoons. So called because they 
used to be "armed with dragons— i.e., 
short muskets, which spouted out fire 
like the fabulous beast so named. The 
head of a dragon was wrought on the 
muzzle of these muskets. 

Drama. Father of the French Drama. 
Etienne Jodelle. (1G32-1573.) 

Father of the Grech Drama. Thespis. 
(Sixth century u.c.) 

Father of the Spanish Drama. Lope de 
Vo'ga. (1562-1035.) 

Dram'atis Perso na. The cha¬ 
racters of a drama, novel, or actual trans¬ 
action. 

Tli* drsumti* vneanm were nobles, country gentle¬ 
men, justice* of the quorum, and cucto'daa rotulo'- 
rum (keepers uf the roll *).—The Timet. 

Drap. One of queon Mab’s maids of 
honour.— Drayton. 

Dra'pier’s Letters. A aeries of 
letters written by dean Swift to the 
people of Ireland, advising them not to 
take the copper money coined by William 
Wood, by patent granted by George I. 
These letters crushod the infamouB job, 
and the patent was cancelled. 

Dean Swift signed himself M. D. Dra- 
pier in these letters. 

Draw. To draw amiss. To follow the 
scent in the wrong direction. A fox¬ 
hunting term, where to draw means to 
follow scent. (See I)hawk Fox.) 

Draw it mild — i.e., gently, don't exag¬ 
gerate. A musical expression: the 
leader tells the violin-players to draw it 
mild— i.e., to play piano, to draw the bow 
mildly or gently over the strings, and not 
to exaggerate the notes. (See Coax IT 
Stkono.) 
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Drawback. Something to set against 
the profits or advantages of a concern. In 
commerce, it is duty charged on goods 
paid hack again when tho goods are ex* 
ported. 

Draw'cansir. A burlesque tyrant in 
“The Rehearsal,” by G. Villiers, duke of 
Buckingham (1372). He kills every one, 
“sparing neither friend nor foe.” The 
name stands for a blustering braggart, 
and the farce is said to have been a satire 
on Dryden’s inflated tragedies. (See 
Bayes, Bon Aim..) 

(Hr) frfphts bis mtitrcu, anubs up kings, baffles 
armies, aud does what be will, without retard lo 
numbers, good lenae, or justice.— Bayes, “ The He- 
ksursal." 

Drawing-room. A room to which 
ladies withdraw or retire after dinner. 
Also a levee where ladies are presented 
to the sovereign. 

Drawn. Hanged, drawn, and quartered 
— i.e., drawn on a hurdle to the place of 
execution, then hanged, then the head 
cut off, and, ltatly, the body divided Into 
four quarters. This punishment for 
troasou is still unrepoaled. 

Drawn Battle. A battle in which 

the troops on both sides are drawn off, 
neither combatants claiming the victory. 

Drawn Fox. A cunning follow. A 
fox-hunting term, meaning n fox drawn 
from his cover, and started for the chase. 

Dreadnought. The Seaman's Hos¬ 
pital Society; a floating hospital. 

Dream Authorship. It is said 
that Coleridge wrote his “KublaKlian,” 
a poem, in a dream. 

Dream'er. The Immortal Dreamer. 
John Runyan. (1328-1388.) 

Dreng.' A servant, boy, similar to the 
French garfon and Latin ptter, A Danish 
word, which occurs in Domesday Book. 

Drink Deep. Drink a deep 
draught. Ths allusion is to tho peg 
tankards. Those who drank deep, drank 
to the lower pegs. {See Feci.) 

WVU teaob jou to drink deep ere you depart 
Shaketpeare, "Hamlet," 1. X 

Drinking Healths was a Roman 
custom. Thus, in Plautus we read of a 
man drinking to his mistress with these 
words: lienti vos, lent not, bene te, bene me, 
oene nostrum etiam Steph'aniim (Here’s to 
yon, here's to us all, here’s to thee, here’s 
w> me, here’s to our dear- ).~>8tieA. 


v. 4. Persius (▼. 1, 20) has a similar 
verse, JtenS mihi , bene nobis, Item ami'eae 
nostra (Here’s to myself, here’s to you, 
and here’s to I shan’t say who). Martial, 
Ovid, Horace, &c., refer to the same 
custom. 

The ancient Saxons followed the same 
habit, and Geoffrey of Monmouth says 
that Hcngist invited king Vortigem to a 
banquet to sec his new levies. After the 
meats were removed, Rowe'na, tho beau¬ 
tiful (laughter of Ilengi-t, entered with 
a golden cup full of wine, and, making 
obeisance, said, Lanerd kgning, watt heil 
(Lord king, your health). The king then 
drank, and replied, JJrin-c heil (Here’s to 
you). Robert de Brunne refers to this 
custom. 

Thii is ther custom and hsv asst 
Whan they am At tho ale or test: 

Ilk man that tevis aware him drtnk 
Salle say " Wosieillb * to him dnnk ; 

He that biddia Ball say “ Wassails." 

Th« tot her stile say a train ** Hnnkallla.* 

That says “ Woiaaeilie ’’ drinks of tbs cup, 

Kiss aud bis felaw be sires it up. 

Hoaert de flrwins, 

Drinking-Song. The oldest in the 
language is in the second act of “ Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,” by John Still, calted 
“ The Jolly Bishop.” It begins— 

I cannot eat but little meat. 

My stomach is not good. 

Drive. He is driving pigs, or driving 
pigs to market—i.e., snoring like pigs, 
whose grunt resembles the snore of a 
sleeper. 

To drive a roaring trade . To bo 
doing a brisk business. Tho allusion is 
to a coachman and team of horses; as 
the coachman conducts his horses, tho 
tradesman conducts his trade. When 
horses are winded thoy are called roarers* 
from the noise they make in breathing, 
and to drive a roaring trade is to drive it 
so fast that tho team gets winded. 

To tlrivf a good bargain is to mako 
an advantageous one. Here the word 
“drive” is abouteqftal to push or urge 
home, and refers to driving nails; hence 
the expression“to nail him,” “to drive 
it home,” Ac. 

Drive-off. To defer, to procras¬ 
tinate. Tho idea is, running away or 
drawing off from something that ought 
to be done, with the premise of coming . 
to it at a future time. 

Driver of Europe (Le Cocker de 
VEurope). So the empress of Russia 
used to call the duo de Ohodseul, minister 
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of Louis XV., because he had spies all 
over Europe, and thus ruled its political 
eabaJa. 

DriVeller. An idiot, an imbecile, 
whose saliva drivels out of his month. 

Droit d'Aubaine. In Prance, the 
king was entitled at the death of foreign 
residents to all their movable estates; 
the law was only abolished in 1819. 
Aubain means “alien,” and droit cCau- 
baine the “right over an alien’s pro¬ 
perty.” 

Dromas and Drom'ios. Two of 
the dogs of Actmon.' {See Draco.) 

, Dro'mio. The Brothers Dromio. Two 
brothers exactly alike, who serve two 
brothers exactly alike, and the mistakes 
of masters and men form the fun of 
Shakespeare's “Comedy of Errors,” a 
drama borrowed from the Menccch'mi of 
Plautus. 

Drone (1 syL). One of the two pipes 
of a bagpipe._ So 'called because it 
sounds only one continuous note. The 
Word is Saxon {dram). 

Drone. An idle person who lives on 
the meanB of another, as drones on the 
honey collected by bees; a sluggard. 

Drops. To take one’s drops. To 
drink spirits in private. To take a drop 
is a euphemism for taking what the 
drinker chooses to call by that term. It 
may be anything from a sip to a Dutch¬ 
man’s draught. 

Drop Serene (gutta serdrn). An old 
name for amaurosis. It was at one 
4 time thought that a transparent watery 
humour, distilling on the optic nerve, 
would produce blindness without chang¬ 
ing the appearance of the eye. 

go thick s “drop serene” bath qaeuobed these 
Orbs. 

Milton, " Paradise Lost," lit 

Drowned Sat. As wet an a drowned 
rat—i.e., soaking wet. Drowned rate 
certainly lobk deplorably wet, but so 
also do drowned mice, drowned cats, 
drowned dogs, and all sic ilk. 

DroWB or Trows. A sort of fairy 
raoe, residing in hills and caverns. They 
are curious artificers in iron and precious 
metals. ( Zetland superstition.) 

I boat about thy neck that gifted chain, whloh sll 
In our fitae know was wrought by no earthly artist, 
hut by the brows to the Marat recesses of their 
osvscna Seott, “ The Pirate," c. x. , 

s. 


Druid. A chief priest (Celtic der, 
superior; wydd, priest or ^instructor). In 
TalieBin we read, BQmgwydd yngwarth an 
(at length I became a priest or wydd). 
It was after this period that the wyddis 
were divided into two classes, the Der- 
wydds and the Go-wydds (D’ruids and 
Ovidds). We have the Irish draoi or 
dmi (a magician), and the Hebrew 
druskim (interpreter), arsh (Deut. xviii. 
11), and Idrush (2 Chron. xv. 12). Pliny 
derives the word from drus (an oak), but 
how could the Celts borrow from the 
Greeks ? 

Drum. A crowded evening party; 
also called a “rout,” a “ hurricane,” &c. 
Drum applies to the dose packing, as a 
drum of figs. Rout is the Welsh rkawter 
(a crowd). Hurricane alludes to the 
hurry, bustle, and confusion which mark 
these soirees. 

It is impossible to live in a dram. 

Lady M. W. Montaffu. 

John Drum’s entertainment. Turning 
an unwelcomo guest out of doors. The 
allusion is to drumming a soldier out of 
a regiment. 

Drum Ecclesiastic. The pulpit 
cushion, often vigorously thumped by 
what aro formed “rousing preachers.” 

When Gospel trumpeter, surrounded 
With long-eared rout, to battle sounded; 

And pulpit drum aaclettiaaUck 
Was Seat with fl«t instead of a stick. 

Butter, “ HwLbrus," pt. L, ch. t. v. 8. 

Drum-head Court-martial.. One 
held in haste; like a court-martial sum¬ 
moned on the field round the big drum 
to deal summarily with an offender. 

Drum'mond Light. The lime¬ 
light. So named from Capt. Thomas 
Drummond, R.E., who suggested the 
idea, and prepared the' necessary appa¬ 
ratus, in the trigonometrical survey of 
Great Britain. 

Drunk as Chios or Dnmk as a 
fiddler. Chloe is a lady mentioned often 
in Prior's “Poems,” who had a great pro¬ 
pensity for strong drinks. Tne fiddler 
referred to is the fiddler at wakes and 
fairs, on board ship, and other places 
where a fiddler was paid in.drink for 
playing to rustic dancers. 

Drunk as David's Bow. (&* 

Davy’s Sow.) 

Drupner {The dripper). A gold no* 
given to Odin; every ninth night other 
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rings dropped from it of equal value to 
itself,— The Edda. 

Drury Dane (London) takes its 
name from the habitation of the great 
Drury family. Sir William Druiy, K.G., 
was a most able commander in the Irish 
wars. Drury House stood on the site of 
the present Olympic Theatre. 

Dru'ses (2*yl.). A people of Syria 
governed by emir's, half Christian and 
half Mahometan. They offer up their 
devotions both in mosques and churches, 
worship the images of saints, and yet 
observe the fast of Ram'med&n. Their 
language is pure Arabic. 

Dry-nurse. When a superior officer 
does not know his duty, and is instructed 
in it by an inferior officer, he is said to 
be dry-nursed. The interior nurses the 
superior as a dry-nurse rears an infant. 

Dry Rot. The spontaneous rot of 
timber or wall-paper, not unfrequently 
produced by ccrtainfungi attaching them¬ 
selves thereto. It is called dry rot because 
the wood is not purposely exposed to wet, 
although, without doubt, damp from de¬ 
fective ventilation is largely present. 

Dry Wine. Wine neither sweet nor 
sparkling. In sparkling wine, some of 
the carbonic acid gas is retained to pro¬ 
duce the “ moss; ” in sweet wine, some of 
tho sugar is not yet deeomjiosed ; but m 
old dry wine the fermentation is complotc, 
thq carbonic acid gas has escaped and 
much of the water, leaving the spirit dry 
or alone. 

Dreads. Nymphs of the trees (Greek, 
drus, any forest tree). They were sup¬ 
posed to live in tho trees and die when 
the trees died. 

Dryasdust (Rev. Dr.). A dull, 
plodding author, very prosy, very dull, 
and very leaned; an antiquary. Sir 
Walter Scott employs the name to bring 
out the prefatory matter of somo of Iub 
hovels, 

the Pronin Dryasdust,. . exoeU *11 other “ Dr y- 
sadnsta yet known. tUriyie. 

Dsia'oo. The Japanese deity .that 
presides over roads and travellers. 

Pu'alism. A system of philosophy 
which refers all things that exist to two 
ultimate principles. It is eminently a 
Persian doctrine. , The Orphic poets 
made the ultimate principles of all things 
to be -Water and Night, or Time and 


Necessity. In theology the Maniche'an 
doctrine is dualistic. 

Dub. To make a knight by giving 
him a blow. Dr. Tusler says, “The an¬ 
cient method of knighting was by a box 
on the ear, implying that it would be 
the last he would receive, as he would 
henceforth be free to maintain his own 
honour.” The present ceremony is to 
! tap the shoulder with a sword. (Saxon, 

J dubban, to strike with a blow.) 

I Dubrlc (St.). A holy monk in the 
I court of king Arthur .—Idylls of the King , 
| “Enid.” 

Duc'at. A pieco of money. So 
called from the legend on the early 
! Sicilian pieces: Sit tibi , Christe, dalus, 
i qmm tu regie', islS duedtus (May this 
j duchy [ducat-ax'] which you rule be de- 
. voted to you, O Christ). 

Duchesne (2 syl.). Le pere Duchesne. 
Jacques Rene Hubert, chief of the Cor¬ 
delier Club in the French Revolution, 
tho membors of which were called 
Hchertists. Ho was called “ Father 
I Duchesne,” from the name of his vile 
j journal. (1755-1794.) 


Duchess. An old woman is often 
] termed An old duchess or a regular 
\ old duchess. The lougevity of the peers 
' and peeresses is certainly very striking. 

* Duck. The wild duck covers up her 
{ eggs with moss or hay every time sho 
leaves them. 

Duck Dane. A row for old and 
second-hand books which stood formerly 
near Smitbfield, but bas given way to 
city improvements. It might be called 
the Holywell Street of Queen Anne’s 
reign. 

ScotiiU and Thorn iata sow in posse remain 
▲miait their kindred oobwebs in Puck Lane. 

Pop*. “ Jissay om Criticism," 

Ducks-foQt Dane (City). A cor¬ 
ruption of Dukes* Foot Lane. So called 
from the dukes of Suffolk, whoso manor- 
house was there. 

Ducks and Drakes. To mate 

Ducks and Drakes of onds money. To 
squander it in os foolish a manner aa if 
it were a stone to make “ Ducks and 
Drakes” with. The French call this 
rebound of a fetono on water, Ridochet, 


Whet figured eletee are beat to make ' 
On watery eurfho" duck and drake. 

•Sailer, “ EadWrus,*' U. t 
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Duokwepd. A corruption of dyke- 
weed—t e., ditch-weed. So called because 
it always covers old moats and ponds; but 
it is Ijy no means a favourite food of 
ducks. Its Latin name is "Lemna,” 
from the Greek, limnS (a stagnant pool). 

Dudley Locust. A fossil trilobite 
(Calym'eng). 

Dud'mau. When Dudman and Barn- 
head meet. Never. Dudman and Ram- 
head are two forelands on the Cornish 
ooast, about twenty miles asunder. “ I’ll 
have it done, and that before Dudman 
and Bamhead meet! ” moans "assuredly,” 
before “ never ” begins. 

Make yourtelf scarce I depart t vanish! or we’ll 
have vou summoned hefoie the mayor uf Hal'gaver, 
and that before Dudman end KsAihead meet 

Scott, "’Kenilworth," o. 1v. 

Duds. Old clothes, tattered gar¬ 
ments (Gaelic, dvd, a rag; Dutch, 
tod; Italian, tozsi). A dudder or duds- 
man is a scarecrow, or man of straw 
dressed in cast-off garments to fray 
birds; also a pedlar who sells duds or 
gown-pieces. 

Dudu. A pensive maiden of seven¬ 
teen, " who never thought about herself 
at nil.”— Byron, “ Bon Juan," vi., vii. 

Duende (3 syl.). A Spanish gobelin 
or house-spirit. Cal'doron has a comedy 
oalled “ La Dama Duenda.” 

Deputise por loshombrrs entsndidos 
81 fu6 do los caidos sets dueude. 

Calderon. 

Duen'na (Lady). The female of 
don. The Spanish rfon is the same word 
M the Welsh dyn and Irish duine. A 
duenna is the chief lady-in-waiting on 
fhe queen of Spain ; but in common par¬ 
lance it means a lady who is half com¬ 
panion and half governess, in charge of 
the younger female members of a noble¬ 
mans or gentleman’s family in Spain. 

Duer'gar (2 syl.). Dwarfs.who 
dwell in rooks and hills; noted for their 
strength, subtilty, magical powors, and 
•kill in metallurgy. They are the per¬ 
sonification of the subterranean powers 
of nature. According to the Gotho- 
German myth, the duergar were first 
maggots in Ymir's flesh, but afterwards 
assumed the likeness of men. The first 
du'ergarwas Modsotm'er; the next Dyrin. 
N.B.—The giant Ymir is Chaos. (-See 

HgLDESBDCH.) 


Dues'aa (Double-mind or Falee-Jmth >. 
Daughter of Falsehood and Shame, who 
assumes divers disguises to beguile the 
Red Cross Knight. At one time she 
takes the name of Fidessa, and entices 
the knight into the Palace of Pride (Luct- 
fe'ra). The knight having left the palace, 
is overtaken by Duessa, and drinks of an 
enchanted fountain, which paralyses him, 
in which state be is taken captive by the 
giant Orgoglio. Prince Arthur slays the 
giant and rescues the knight; DueSsa, 
being stripped of her gorgeous disguise, 
is found to be a hideous hag, and flees 
into the wilderness for concealment. 
She appears again in book ii .—Speneer, 
" Faery Queen,” book L 

Dllf'fer. A make-believe; a hawker 
of “ Brummagem," whether moral, intel¬ 
lectual, or material. To duff is to*rub up 
the nap of old clothes so as to make thorn 
look “ amaist as weel as uew; ” a duffer 
is oue who performs the operation. 

Bubuimm, % thorough duffer h* 

Alexander Smith, ” Summer Idyll.” 

Duke. The Great Duke—i.e., the 
duke of Wellington. (1762-1852.) 

Duke and Duchess in "Don 
Quixote,” who play so many tricks-on 
the Knight of the Woeful Countenance, 
wore don Carlos do Borja, count of 
Ficallo, who married donna Maria of 
Ariagon, duchess of Villaher'mom, in 
whose right the oount had extensive 
estates on the banks of tho Ebro ; among 
others he had a country seat called Bue- 
na'via, which was the place Cervantes 
referred to. 

Duke Combe. William Combe, 
author of "Dr. Syntax," “Tho Devil 
upon Two Sticks," Ac., who in the days 
of his prosperity was noted for the 
splendour of his dress, the profusion of 
his table, and the magnificence of -his 
deportment. Having spent all his money, 
he turned author, but passed the last 
fifteen years of his life in the King's 
Bench. (1743-1823.) 

Duke Humphrey. (See Hum- 

PHiliiY.) 

Duke or Darling. Heads or tails : 
pitch and toss. When the scandals 
about the duke of York and Mrs- 
Clarke were the oommpn talk of the 
town, the street boys, instead of crying 
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Head* or tail*, used to say Duke or Dar¬ 
ling. — Lord, L'olcheeter {“Diary” 1861). 

Duke Street (Strand), bo named ' 
from George Villiera, duke of Bucking¬ 
ham. 

Duke’s. A fashionable theatre in the 
reign of Charles II. It was situato in 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It 
was named from its groat patron, James, 
duke of York, afterwards James II. 

Duke’S Walk. To meet one in the 
Duke’* Walk. An invitation to fight a 
duel. In tho vicinity of Holy rood House * 
is a place callod the Duke’s Walk, from 
being the favourite promenade of the 
duke of York, afterwards James 11., 
during his residence in Scotland. This 
walk was the common rendezvous for 
settling affairs of honour, as tho site of 
the British Museum was in England. 

If a gentleman aliall rak me the name question, T 
•hull regard the incivility as equivalent to an iu- 
rlunion to meet him tu the Duke's Walk.—iwoO, 
“Jt »lie oj /.iiMSUrauwr," e. XUIv. 

Dulcar'noXL The horns of a di¬ 
lemma (or tfyl/oywmum cortiu'ium ); at 
my wits’ end; a puzzling question. 
Dulcar'neiu is the Arabio dhu’ Ikarnein \ 
(double - horned, having two horns), ! 
Hence the pons anuo'ntm of Euclid is ! 
callod the Dulcaraon, “u jmn* atnwnnu 
to some good Grecians.” Alexander tho 
Great is called Iscander Dulcarnein, and 
the Macedonian mra the ara of Dul¬ 
carnein. Aecordmg to th# Koran, c. 
xviii., “Dulcarnein {Alexander) built tho 
famous iron walls of Jsjuge and Mnjugo, 
within which Gog and Magog are con¬ 
fined till the end of tho world.” Hence, 
to send one to Dulcarnein is to send one 1 
to the prison of Gog and Magog, to i 
daze them with puzzles, to defeat them, ' 
especially in argument. j 

Dulce Domum. The holiday song ; 
of Winchester School. Mr. Brandon \ 
says it was composed by a boy of 8t. ! 
Mary’s College, Winchester, who was 1 
confined for misconduct auring the | 
Whitsun holidays, “as report says, tied 
to a pillar.” On the evening preceding 
the Whitsun holidays, “the master, 
scholars, and choristers of the abovo 
college walk in procession round the 

pillar,’ chanting the six stanzas of the 
*png.” In the March number of tho 

Gentleman’s Magazine,” 1796, a trans¬ 
lation, signed “ J.K.,” was given of the 
spng; and Qr. Milner thinks the original 


is not more than a century old. It is 
rather remarkable that the author has 
mado “domum” a muter noun, (ike 
Adkstk Fideles. ) 

CHOUtTC. 

Domum, domum, duleS domum! 

Domum, dumutn, dulce domum ; 

Dulce, dulce, dulce domum 1 
Duloe dornum, reeone'mu* I 
Home, home, deureat heme t 
Home, home, urarect home I 
Deurett, dt-urrat, dee rent homo I 
Hurrah for durling home 1 

Dul'cimer is now applied chiefly to a 
stringed musical instrument, played by 
striking the wires with little hammers ; 
but the word so translated in Daniel iii. 
5 was a species of bagpipe. Hirst de¬ 
duces the Hebrew word from tmpn (a 
pipe), and the Greek iB eymphonia. 
(Italian, dolcimello.) 

In a viaion once I raw 
A damsel with a dulcimer. 

Otitrmye, “ «/ Kubla Xtafl.* 

Dulcine'a. A lady-love. Taken 
from Don Quixote’s amie de cavr. Her 
real name wus Aldouza Lorenzo, but the 
knight dubbed her Dulcine'a del Tbbo'so. 

I luust ever hove some Dulciaeo in my head—it 
harmonises the soul.— Hiern*. 


Dul'cinists. Heretics who followed 
tho teaching of Dulciu, who lived in the 
fourteenth century. Ho said that God 
reigned from the beginning to the com¬ 
ing of Messiah ; and that Christ reigned 
from his ascension to the fourteenth 
ceutury, when he gave up his dominion 
to the Holy Ghost. 

Duli'a. An inferior degree of wor¬ 
ship or veneration, such as that paid by 
Homan Catholics to saints and angels; 
Hypor-duli'a is a superior sort of venera- 
tiou reserved for the Virgin ; but that 
worship which is paid to God alone is 
called latri'a. “ Dulia” means that Boirt 
of veneration which slaves pay to their 
lords (Greek, doulos, a slave ); “ Latria" 
means that sort of veneration which 
mortals pay to the gods (Greek, latrm'o , 
to worship the gods). 


Dulne88. King of dulnm. Colley 
Cibber, poet lauroato after Eusden. 

*• Ood rare king Cibhor! ” mouutc on evorj note.. 

So, w lien JoveVi block aeecvnded Iron* on nigh... 
Loud thunder to lu botiom •nook the bo*. 

And the hours* iwllon cryektd • Uod rave lring 
l* rota. “Dwt««d,” hk. L 


Du'machus. The impenitent thief. 
In Longfellow's “Golden Legend,” Du- 
tnaohus and Titus were two of a band 
of robbers who attacked Joseph in hi* 
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flight into Egypt. Titus said, “ Let 
these good people go iu peace,” but 
Dumachue replied, “ First let them pay 
for their release.” Upomthis Titus gave 
Ids fellow-robber forty groats, and the 
infant Jesus said— 


When thirty yearn (hall hare gone by, 

I at Jerusalem (hall die ... 

On the aeennfcd tree. 

Then on my right aud my left side, 
(these thieve! snail both be orudflea i 
And Titus thenceforth shall abide 
In Paradise with me. 

“ Tht Miracle Plat," Hi* 


Dumb-bells. A corruption of Bum- 
pels or Dumpies, the same word as Dum¬ 
plings, and meaning heavy (weights). 
(German and DauiBh, dumm, heavy, 
dull, insipid ; dumpling, a heavy, insipid 
pudding; dumps, heavy, stupid morose¬ 
ness.) (Set Dump.) 

Dumb-waiter. A piece of dining¬ 
room furniture, fitted with shelves, to 
hold glasses, a dishes, and plate. So 
oalled because it answers all the pur- 
poseagpf a waiter, and is not possessed 
of azransolent tongue. 


Dum'my. In throo-handed whist, 
the expose ! hand is called dummy, from 
the German dumm, (stupid), meaning 
“rather stupid .or dull.” Tho French 
call it mart (a dead man), and the party 
is said jauer avec un mart. 


Dun. One who importunes for pay¬ 
ment of a bill (Saxon, dummy to din or 
clamour). The tradition is, that it refers 
to Joe Dun, a famous bailiff of Lincoln 
in the reign of Henry VII. Tho “British 
Apollo ” says he was so active and dex¬ 
terous in collecting bad debts, that when 
any one became “slow to pay,” the 
neighbours used to say to the creditors, 
“ Dun him ” (send Dun after him). 

An U nlyers'tie duune ... Is an inferior creditor 
of some ten shillings or downewards, contracted for 
horse-hire, or perobauoe drinke, too weake to be put 
In suite.— Btthap Earle, ‘‘MtcnKotmot/rapfUa.’' (1801- 
ISKl) 

S(/uire Dun. The hangman between 
Richard Brandin and Jack Ketch. 

And presently a halter got. 

Made of the best strong hempen tear; 

And. ere a oat could lick Ins ear, 

Had tied him up with as nmoii art 
As Pun himself could do lor Is heart. 

Cotton, “ ftrytl XratetUd," hk. ir," 

As dull as Dun in the mire (Chauoer). 
Dun means a donkey or dun-key, so 
called from its colour. • Ralph calls Hu- 
dibras “ his dufiship ”( pt. iii. 3). “ Dun 
in the mire ” is one greatly embarrassed. 
There was a game so called, to which 
Shakespeare rofers in “ Romeo and 
Juliet(i. 4): “If thou art dun, we’ll 
draw thee from the mire.” Gifford has 
described the game in his edition of Ben 
Jonson, vii. 283. 


Dum'mies (2 syl.). Empty bottles 
or drawers in a druggist’s shop; wooden 
heads in a hairdresser’s shop; lay figures 
in a, tailor^ shop; persons on the stage 
who appear before the lights, but have 
nothing to say. These all are dumb, 
actually or figuratively. 

Dump. A Brazilian copper coin, 
worth about 2Jd.: also a round flat lump 
pt lead used on board ship for playing 
quoits and chuck-penny. Hence, dumpy 
or dtmpty (squat or small). An egg is 
called a humpty-dumpty in the nursery 
verses beginning with “Humpty Dumpty 
sat on a wall,” Ac. 

Dumps. To he in the dumps. Out 
of spirits; in the “ sullens.” According 
to etymological fable, it is derived from 
Dumops, king of Egypt, who built a 
pyramid and died of melancholy. Gay’s 
Third Pastoral is “ Wednesday, or tho 
Dumps.” (German, dumm, Btupid, dull; 
Dutch, dom; Hebrew, dum, be.) 



Well done, my masters, lead’s your hoods, 
Draw Duo out of the ditch; 

Draw, pull, helite all; so, so, well done, 

[They pull Aids out.) Dutehesne of Suffolk*. (IASI.) 

Dun-COW. The Dun-cow of Duns- 
more heath was a savage beast slain by 
Sir Guy, earl of Warwick. A huge tusk, 
probably that of an elephant, is still 
shown at Harwich Castle, os one of tho 
horns of the dun-cow. (See Guy.) 

Dunce. A dolt; a stupid person. 
The word is taken from Duns Scotus, 
the learned schoolman and great sup¬ 
porter of the immaculate conception. 
His followers were called Dunsers. Tyn- 
dal says, when they saw that their hair¬ 
splitting divinity was giving way to 
modem theology, “the edd barking ours 
raged in every pulpit ” against the 
classics and new notions, so that the 
name indicated an opponent to progress, 
to learning, and hence a dunce. 
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i Dunce. (See Abduuitan, Arcadian, 
Beotian.) 

Dun'oiad. The dunce-epic, a satire 
by Alexander Pope. Eusdcn, the poet lau¬ 
reate, being dead, the goddess of Dulnesa 
elects Colley Cibber to be his successor. 
The installation is celebrated by games, 
the. most important being the proposal 
to read without sleeping two voluminous 
works, one in verse and the other in 
prose; as every one falls asleep, the games 
come to an end. King Cibber is now 
taken to tbo temple of Dulnoss, and is 
lulled to sleep on the lap of the goddess; 
and during his slumber sees in a vision 
tbo past, present, and future triumphs 
of the empire. Finally, the goddess, 
having destroyed order and science, esta¬ 
blishes her kingdom on a firm basis, and 
having given directions to her several 
agents to prevent thought and to confine 
the people to foolish and trifling pursuits, 
Night and Chaos ore restored, and tbo 
poem ends. 

Dun'derhead. A blockhead, or, 
rather, a muddle-headed person. Dundor 
is the lees or dregs of wiuo, &c. ; more 
correctly, the overflow of fermented 
liquors (yeast). (Spanish, redundar, to 
overflow or froth over.) 

The uee of Bunder in the making of ram answer* 
me purroee of yeaet in the fermentation of Hour.— 
Eduards, •• West Indue." 


Dundrea'ry, Lord (3 syl.). The 
mpersonation of a good-natured, indo¬ 
lent, blundering, empty-headed swell. 
The chief character in Tom Taylor's 
dramatic niece, called “ Our American 
Cousin." Mr. Sothera created the cha¬ 
racter of Lord Dundreary by the power 
of his conception and the genius of his 
acting. (&W Brother Sam.) 


Dungeon. A corruption of domin'ium 
(dominjum, contracted into dom'jum), 
that part of the castle in which the lord 
took bis meals, and which dominated 
Over the whole building. The under- 
ground storey of this grand thwer was 
used for a prison, and persons of rank 
jwe confined in Keep-tower itself, ob 
the strongest part of the castle. 

The word is sometimes spelt donjon, 
and at Canterbury is a mound corruptly 
called tho^Dane John, on which stood 
formerly the donjon or kedp of the castle. 


Sftgfte tear, that «u so tbikka and strong, 
whkh of to* cartel wu too cheer don«ouuT* 
Ohamet, “ Canterbury TaUt. u (loss.) 


Dunghill. Thou hast it, ad dunghill, 
at thy gingers' end*. To this Holofernes 
replies, “ Oh, I smell false Latin; ‘ dung¬ 
hill ’ for ' ungram.’ Shakespeare, “Loads 
Labour's Loop v. 1. 

Dunkers. (See Tuskers.) 


Dunmow. To eat Dunmow bacon. 
To live in conjugal amity, without even 
wishing the marriage knot to be less firmly 
tiod. The allusion is to the institution of 
Robert Fitzwalter. Between 1244 and 
1772, eight claimants have been admitted 
to oat the flitch. Their names merit im¬ 
mortality. 

1445. Richard Wright, labourer, Ban- 
burgh, near Norwich, 
i 1467. Steven Samuel, of Little Ayston, 

! Essex. 


1510. Thomas Ley, fuller, Coggeabail, 
Essex. 

1701. William and Jane Parsley, 
butcher, Much-Boston, Essex. Same 
yoar, John and Ann Reynolds, Hatfield 
Regis. 

1751. Thomas Shapeshafi^||. wool- 
comber, Weatbersfield, Essex. 

1763 . Names unknown ! ! 


1772. John and Susan Gilder, Tarting. 
Essex. 

The recent attempt to revive this " pre¬ 
mium for humbug " is manifestly a mere 
“ get-up " for the benefit of the town. 


Ah, madam j ceaae to be mistaken; 
k’cw married fowl peck Ouumow mod. 

Frier. 


Dunmow Flitch. (See Bacon.) 


Dun'stable. Bailey, as if he actu¬ 
ally l>elioved it, gives the etymon of 
this word Duns' stable ; adding Duns or 
'‘Dunns was a robber in tbo reign of 
Honrv I., who made it dangerous for 
travellers to pass that way. (Dunes or 
duns taeell. our table— i.e., the table-land 
or flat of tne hills.) 

Plain a* the road to Dunstable ; or, as 
Shakespeare Bays, ‘‘Plain as wayto parish 
church.” The road leadiug to Dunstable 
is the confluence of many leading to Lon¬ 
don, but the play is on the word dunce. 

Dun'stan (St.). Patron saint of gold¬ 
smiths, being himself a noted worker jn 
gold. 

St. Dunstan and the Devil. Dunstan was 
a painter, jeweller, and blacksmith: 
being expelled from court, he built a cell 
near Glastonbury church, and there he 
worked at hia handicrafts. It was' in 
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ibis cell that tradition says the devil had 
a gossip with the saint through the lat- 
tioe window. Dunstan went on talking 
till his tongs were red-tot, when be 
turned round suddenly aBd caught his 
Satanic majesty by the nose. One can ! 
trace in this legend, the notion that all j 
knowledge bolongcd to the Black Art; | 
that the “ saints” are always more than , 
oompierors over the spirits of evil; and ! 
the singular cunning which our fore- i 
fathers so delighted to hopotir. 

Duodecimo. A book whose sheets j 
are folded into twelve leaves each. This j 
word, which differs from both the Italian 
and French, is from the Latin duodecuu j 
(twelve). It is now called twelve-mo | 
from the contraction 12mo. J 

Dup is do np. Thus Ophelia says, in j 
one of her snatches, he “ duppod the ’ 
chamber door,” i.e., did up or pushed up j 
the latch, in order to open the door, that 
he might “ let in the maid” (“ Hamlet,” 
iv. 1). gi* To dup the gate ” sometimes 
xneanaBI do it up, or draw up the port¬ 
cullis. 

Duranda'na or Durui'dana. Or¬ 
lando’s sword, giyen him by his cousin 
Malagi'gi. It once belonged to Hector, 
and was made by the fairies. It could 
cleave the Pyrenees at a blow, N. B.—In 
French romance Orlando is called Roland, 
Malagigi Maugis, and the sword durumlul 
or duriu’dal. 

Xfor jpl&ted shield, nor tempered edeque defends, 
Where imrnulana's trenchant edge deeoende. 

* Bool*, “ Orlando Funoso,” bk. v. 

Du'randar'te. A knight who fell at 
Boncesvalles, cousin to Montesi nos. The 
tale says he loved Belerma, whom he 
served seven years, at the expiration of 
Which time he was slain. In his last 
breath he told Muntesi'nos to take hiB 
heart and give it to Belerma. He iB 
described by Lewis as 

Sweet la manner*, fair in flavour, 

Mild la temper, fleroe in light. 

Dur'den (Dame). A notable house¬ 
wife. Dame Durden of the famous Eng¬ 
lish song kept five Berving girls to carry 
the miming pails, and also kept five 
Berving men to use the spade and Hail. 
The five men loved the five maids. 

Twm Moll rind Bet, and Doll and Kate, sad Dorothy 
Dmaeletail; 

And John and Dick, and Joe and Jeok, sad Hum- 
ptanty with hie flaxL 

Anon. 


DurTiam Book. By Eadfrid, bishop 
of Lindisfarne, who died in 721, one of 
the most splendid examples of illumina¬ 
tion in the world. 

Durham Mustard. So called from 
the residence of Mrs Clements, who first 
conceived the idea of grinding mustard 
in a mill, instead of pounding it hi a 
mortar. George I. stamped it with his 
approval, hence the pots are labelled »ith 
the words, “ Durham mustard,” and bear 
the royal initials in a medallion. 

Du.8 or Deuce. The chief god of the 
Brigan'tcs, one of whose altars, bearing 
an inscription, was discovered at Gret- 
land.— Camden, “ lirita/iiua.” 

Du'siens. The name given by the 
Gauls to those demons that produce 
nightmares. 

Dust. Money; so called because it 
is made of gold-dust. Dean Swift took 
for the text of a charity sermon, “He 
who giveth to the poor, lendeth to the 
tordand is reported to have said, 
“ Now, brethren, if you liko the security, 
down with your dust.” 

I'll dust your jacket for you. Give you 
a good beating. The allusion is to dust¬ 
ing carpots, Ac., by beating them with a 
stick. 

To throu' dust in one's eyes. To mislead. 
The allusion is to a Mahometan praetico 
of casting dust into the air for the sake 
of “confounding” the enemies of the 
faith. This was done by Mahomet on 
two or three occasions, as in the battle 
of Honoin; and the Koran refers to it 
when it says, “ Neither didst thou, 0 
Mahomot, cast dust into their eyes ; but 
it was God who confounded them.” But 
the following incident will suffice: One 
day the Koreishites surrounded the houso 
of Mahomet, resolved to murder him. 
They peeped through the crevice of his 
charnbor-door, and saw him lying asleep. 
Just at this moment his son-in-law. Ali 
opened the door silently, and threw into 
the air a handful of dust. Immediately 
the conspirators were confounded. They 
mistook Ali for Mahomot, and Mahomet 
for Ali; allowed the brophet to walk 
through their midst uninjured, and laid 
hands on Ali. No" sooner was Mahomet 
safe, than their eyes were opened, and 
they saw their mistake. 

Dust. The wild Irish peasantry believe 
that dust is raised on roads by fairies on 
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a journey, and raise their hats to it, say- 
in", "God speed you, gentlemen.” The 
Arabs think the whirlwind and water¬ 
spout are caused by evil jinns. 

Buety-foot. (See Pie Poldhe.) 

Dutch. The. Dutch haiw. taken. Hol¬ 
land. A quiz when any one tolls what 
is well known as n piece of wonderful 
news. Similar to Queen Hem « (or Qurtn 
Anne) is dead; the Ureeks hare turned 
Roman Catholics; &c. 

Dutch Auction. An “auction” 

in which tho bidders decreatte thoir bids 
till they come to the minimum price 
Dutch gold is uo gold at all ; Dutch 
courage is no real courage; Dutch con¬ 
cert is no music at all, but mere hubbub ; 
and Dutch auction is no a net Ion, or in¬ 
crease of bets, but quito tho contrary’. 

Dutch Clocks. A corruption of 
Dentm-ht duels (German clocks), chicily 
made in the-Black Forest. As many as 
IbO'tHK) are exported annually from Fn- 
burg. 

A woman, that is like a German clock. 

Bull H-refwtinnR, (vi r out vi frame , 

And never g-uug aright. 
aiutkegfjam, " Love’s Labour’s Lost,” UL L 

Dutch Concert. A great noise and 
uproar, like that made by a party of 
Dutchmen in sundry stages of intoxica¬ 
tion, some singing, others quarrelling, 
speechifying, wrangling, and so on. 

Dutch Courage. The courage ex¬ 
cited by drink ; pot valour. 

Dutch Qold. Deutsche or German 
gold. An alloy of copper and zinc, in¬ 
vented by prince Rupert of Bavaria. 

Dutch School of painting is a sort 
of| “pre-.Knplirielite” exactness of detail 
without selection. It is, in fact, photo¬ 
graphing exactly what appears before, 
the artist, as faithfully as his art will 
allow. The subjects are generalty the 
lower classes of social life, as pothouse 
scenes, drunken orgies, street groups, 
Dutch boors, &c., with landscapes and 
still-life. The greatest of the Dutch 
masters are: for portraits , Rembrandt, 
-»ol, Flinek, Hals, and Vanderbelst; for 
conversation pieces, Gerhard Douw, Ter- 
bupf, Metzu, Miens, and Netscber; for 
low Me, Gstard, Bower, and Jan Steen; 
mr landscapes, Euysdael, Hobbema, Cuyp, 
Vaaderueor, Berohein, and A. Both ; for 
onttfe scenes, Wouverman and Uuchten- 


burg; for marine pieces, Vandevelde 
and Bakhuizen; for still-life and flowers, 
Kalf, A. Van Utrecht, Van Huysum, 
and De lioem. 

Dutch Unci®. I trill talk to you, 
like a Dutch uncle. Will reprove you 
smartly. (Dutchis Denlsch , "German,” 
and Uncle is the Latin notion of pi (trims, 
which means “ un uncle,” " a severe guar¬ 
dian,” "a stern castigator." Hence 
Horace, 2Ser. iii. 88, Xe sis patrnus mihi 
(Do not castigate me like an uncle). We 
still use the plirase “ cousin german.” 

Dutchman. I’m a Dutchman if I 
do. A strong refusal. During tho rivalry 
! between England and Holland, tlie word 
• Dutch was synonymous with all that was 
' false and hateful, and when a man said, 
“ I would rather he a Dutchman than do 
what you ask me,” be used the strongest 
term of refusal that words could express. 

| Duty means what is duo or owing, a 
| debt which should he paid. Thus obe* 
j diouoe is the debt of citizens to rulers 
for protection, and servieo is m. debt 
of persons employed for wages received, 

DuumVirs (3 sy 1.). ('ertain Roman 
officers who were appointed in pairs, like 
our London sherdis. The chief were the 
two officers who had charge of tho Sibyl¬ 
line books, the two who had the super¬ 
vision of the municipal cities, ami tho two 
who were charged with naval matters. 

Dwarf i The). Richard Gibson, painter 
Udl5-ltiJ)0t, a page of the back-stairs in 
the court of Charles 1. He married Anne 
Shepherd, a dwarf also, and the king 
honoured the wodding with his presence. 
Each measured three feet ten inches, 

Dmiku or chance make* other* wive, 

But Nature did thia match coutrivu. 

Watttr. 

The Black Dwarf. A fairy of tho most 
malignant character; a genuino northern 
Duergar, and once held by the dalesmen 
of the bordor as the author of ail the 
mischief that befell their flocks and 
herds.. Sir Walter Scott has a novel «o 
called, in which the " black dwarf" is 
introduced under the aliases of Sir Ed¬ 
ward Mauley ; Elshander, the recluse ; 
Cannie Elaine; and the Wise Wight of 
Mucklestauc Moor. 

Dwarf Albrloh (in the Nibdungen, 
Lied) is the guardian oi the famous 
“hoard” won by Siegfried from the 
Nibelungs. The dwarf is twice van* 
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quished by the hero, who gets possession 
of his Tam-kappg (cloak of invisibility). 
( See Elbhkich.) 

Dwarf Peter (das Peter Mancheri). 
An allegorical romance by Ludwig Tieuk. 
The dwarf is a castle spectre that ad¬ 
vises and aids the family; but all his 
advice turns out evil, and all his aid 
productive of trouble. Tho dwarf re¬ 
presents that corrupt part of human 
naturo called by St. Paul tho “ law in 
our members which wars against the law 
of our minds, and brings us into cap¬ 
tivity to the law of sin.” 

Dwarfe. The most remarkable are : 

Phiie'tas, a poet (contemporary with 
Hippoc'ratk's), so small “that he wore 
leaden shoos to prevent being blown 
away by the wind.” (Died B.o. 230.) 

Nicoph'orus Calistus tells us of an 
Egyptian dwarf not bigger than a par¬ 
tridge. 

Aris'tratos, the poet, was so small that 
Athense'os says no one could sec him. 

Sir Geoflfrev Hudson, born at Oakham, 
in Rutlandshire, at the age of thirty was 
only eighteen inches in height. (1019- 
1678.) 

Owen Farrel, the Irish dwarf, born at 
Ca'van, hideously ugly, but of enormous 
muscular strength. Height, three feet 
nine inches. (Died 1742.) 

Count Joseph Boruwlaski, at the age of 
twenty, was two feet four inches, and died 
at the age of ninety-eight. (1709-1837.) 

Nicholas Ferry, usually called a 
native of France, diod at the age of 
twenty-three, and was not three feet 
high. A contemporary of Boruwlaski. 

General Tom Thumb (Charles S. Strat¬ 
ton), born 1832, at Bridgeport, Connec¬ 
ticut, U.S., was twenty-five inches in 
height, and weighed tweuty-fivo lbs. at 
the age of twenty-five. 

Tom Thumb, a Dutch dwarf, at the ago 
of eighteen was two feet four inches high. 

Prince Colo'bri of Sleswig, at the age 
of twenty-five, was also twenty-five inches 
high, and weighed twenty-five lbs. (1851.) 

Caroline Crach'ami', the Sicilian dwarf, 
bom at Palermo, was twenty inches at 
death. Exhibited in Bond Street, 1824. 
(1814-1824.) 

Therfese Souvray, Ac. Ac. 

Dworgar. Demi-gods of pigmy size, 
who preside over echoes. (Scandinavian 
mythology,") 


Dyeing Scarlet. Drinking deep. 
Drinking dyes the face scarlet. 

They e*U drinking deep, dyeins owlet. 

Shaketptar e, “ 1 Henry IV.," IL 4. 


Dymph'na. The tutelar saint of 
those stricken in spirit. She was a 
native of Britain, and a woman of high 
rank. It is said that she was murders, 
at Geel, in Belgium, by her own father, 
for resisting his incestuous passion. Geel 
or Gheol has long been a famous colony 
for the insane, who are sent thither from 
all parts of Europe, and are boarded 
with the peasantry. 

Dyser. Tho deities who conduct tho 
souls of the deceased to tho palace of 
Odin. (Scandinanian mythology.) 

Dv'vour. The debtor’s badge in 
Scotland (French, devoir, to own). Bank¬ 
rupts wore compelled to wear an upper 
garment, half yellow and half brown, 
with a party-coloured cap. This law 
was abolished in the reign of William IV. 

Dyz'emas Day. Tithe day. (Por¬ 
tuguese, disfinuts, tithes; Law Latin, 
dec'im.ee .) 

Dzoha'ra. The Arabian Venus.— 
Harder, vol. ii. 

Dzohl. The Saturn of the Arabians. 
— Hauler, vol. ii. 


E, 


E. This letter represents a window; 
in Hebrew it is called he (a window). 


E.G. or e.g. (Latin for exempli, gra'tia ). 
By way of example ; for instance. 


Eager or eagre. Sharp, keen, acid; 
the French ait/re. 

l’OMtt and ourd, like outer dropping* Into milk. 

Hhakrtpeare, “ Hamlet,” L 6- 
It is a nipping and an Mger air. 

“ Hamlet,” l. 4. 

Yex him with eager word* 

Hkaknptart, »tHenry VI” ii-4. 


Eagle is the supporter of a lectern, 
hocauso the eagle is the natural enemy 
of tho serpent. The two testaments arc 
the two outspread wings of the eagle. 

Eagle is emblematic of St. John tho 
evangelist, because, like the eagle; ho 
looked on “ the sun of glory the eagle 
was one of the four figures which made 
up the cherub (Eaek. i. 10). 

Eagle in heraldry signifies fortitude. 
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Eagle in royal banners. It was the 
ensign of the ancient kings of Babylon 
and Persia, of the Ptolemies and Se- 
leu'cidtis. The Romans adopted it in con¬ 
junction with otbor devices, but Ma'rius 
mode it the ensign of the legion, and 
confined the other devices to the cohorts. 
The French under 'the empire have as- 
humed the same device. 

The two-leaded, eagle signifies a double 
empire. Thus Austria has ono for the 
eastern and one for the western empire. 
She claims to bo the successor of the 
Oaisars of Rome, and also of Charlemagne. 
She added tho second head to her stan¬ 
dard in 802, to denote the union of Rome 
and Germany. Russia, also", haaa double- 
headed eagle, having added that of Poland 
to her own. Constantine was tho first 
to introduce this device, to intimato that 
the empire had two heads or kings, but 
was nevertheless one l»ody or empire. 

Eagle, a public-house sign, is in 
honour of queen Mary, whose badge it 
was. She put it on the dexter side of 
the shield, and tho sun oil the sinister — 
a conjugal compliment which gave groat 
offence to her subjects. 

The Ooltl n Eagk and the Spread Eagle 
are commemorative of the crusades; 
they were the devices of the emperors of 
the East. 

Tin/ youth is renewed lilt the eagle's. 
This refers to tho superstition feigner! 
by poets that every toil years tho eagle 
soare into tho “ fiery region,” and plunges 
thence into the sea, where, moultiog its 
feathers, it acquires now life. 

She mw where fie upstarted brave 
Out of ihe well. . 

Ab eagle fresh out of the ocean wave, 

"Wher* he hath loltr hin plumed all horj nay. 
And deck* himieli with fether* you inly pay. 

Ultenur, “ Furry yuttm,” 111. 

Eagle. Tho Romans used to lot an 
caglo fly from tho funeral pile of a de¬ 
ceased emperor. Dryden alludes to. 
this custom in his stanzas on Oliver 
Cromwell afeer his funeral, when ho 
R ays, Officious haste “ did let too soon 
the sacred eagle fly.” 

Eagle of Brittany. Bertrand Dugucs- 
chn, constable of France. (132<M3rtU). 

Eagle of Meaux (tno). Jacques Bd- 
ni gne Bossuet, bishop of Meaux, tho 
grandest and most sublime of the pulpit 
orators of France. (1(527-1704.) 

,, Eagle of the doctors of France. Pierre 
o Ailly, a French cardinal and great 
astrologer, who calculated the horoaoope 


4 

of our Lord, and maintained that the 
stars foretold the great deluge. (1350- 
1425.) 


Ear. I am all ear. All attention. 

I was all • »r. 

And to'>k In (trains that might crests a soul 
Under the riba of death. 

MUto*. “ Comae.* 

| I'll send you off with a flea in your ear — 
with a cuff or box of the oar. The allu¬ 
sion is to domestic animals, who are 
■ sometimes greatly annoyed with these 
| “tiny torments.” There seems also to 
' be a pun implied —flea and flee. 


Ears. If your ears burn, people say 
Home one is tail ing of you. This is very 
old, for Pliny says, “When our oars do 
glow and tingle, some <lo talk of us in 
our absence.” Shakespeare, in '‘Much 
Ado About Nothixfif” (iii. 1.), makes Bea¬ 
trice say to'Ur'sula and Hero, who had 
boon talking of bor, “ Wbat fire is in 
mine ears ? ” Sir Thomas Browne ascribos 
this conceit to tho superstition of guardian 
angels, who touch the right ear if the 
talk is favourable, and the left if other¬ 
wise. This is done to cheer or warn. 


One ear tingle*; some there be 
That are marling now at me. 

Ilemds," Uetptridis." 


To set people together by the tars. To 
create ill-will among them ; to set them 
quarrelling. It is a pot-house metaphor, 
taken from the metal pots, which are 
collected, and being slung on a ropo by 
, their handles or cars, rattle against finch 
i other. 

Mmi cars hast thou bored. Thou hast 
1 accepted mo as thy bond-slave for life. 

' If u Hebrew servant declined to go free 
I after six years’ sorviee, the master was 
' to bring him to the doorpost, and bore 
■ his ear through with an awl, in token of 
his voluntary servitude (Exod. xxi. •>). 
This probably was an Egyptian custom, 
as the ear is an hieroglyphic of obedionep. 

Watts har» ears. Things uttered in 
j secret got rumoured abroad. Ohaucer 
> aavs, “That field hath eyen, and the wood 
hath ears.”—“ Canterbury Tales," v. 1524. 

Ear-shot. Within ear-shot. Within 
hearing. The allusion is palpable. 


Earing. Ploughing. (Anglo-Saxon, 
erian, to plough ; Latin, aio.) 

And vw them ere five yew*. In the which tint* 
■hall neither be earing nor harvest—0»»t. xlr.«. 

la earing time and la harvest thou shalt rest 

Haul, xxXtV.SU 
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Earl means an elder. The words 
seigneur and senator' are of similar 
meaning. (Danish, jarl, an elder; our 
alderman.) 

Earl of Mar’s Grey Breeks. 

The 21st Foot are so callod, because 
they wore grey In -etches when the earl of 
Mar was their colonel. (1678-1686“.) 

Earth. To gather strength from the 
earth. The reference is to Antaios, son 
of Posei'don and Ge, a giant and wrestler 
of Lib'ya (Africa). So long as he touched 
the earth, his strength was irresistible. 
Hercules, knowing this, lifted him into 
the air and crushed him to death. Near 
the town of Tingis, in Mauritania, is a 
hill in the shape of a man, and called 
The hill of Antaeus. . Tradition says it is 
the wrestler’s tomb. (Ste Malegea. ) 

Earwig. A corruption of the Saxon 
ear-wiega (ear-insect). So called because 
the hind wings resemble in shape the 
human ear. 5 

East. The custom of turning to the. 
east when the creed is repeated is a relic 
of the Homan Catholic notion about the 
real presence; but the custom of plac¬ 
ing the altar at the east end of the 
•church is to remind us of Christ, the 

Day - sprin"*” and "Resurrection.” 
Persons are buried with their feet to 
the east, because they " look for tho 
Day-spring and Resurrection;” and the 
ancient Greeks always buried their dead 
with the feet towards the cast.— Dim. 
Laert., “ Vit. Solon." 

East Indies. 

(1) He came safe from the East Indies, > 
and was drowned vn the Thames, lie 
encountered many dangers of great 
magnitude, but was at last killed where 
he thougrht himself secure. 

(2) To send to the East Indies far 
Kentish pippins. To go round about to 
accomplish a very simple thing. To 
orush a fly on a wheel To send to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for a penny 
postage stamp. 

Easter. April was called Oster- 
monah—the month of the Ost-end wind 
.(wind from the east), Easter is there¬ 
fore the April feast, which lasted eight 
•days. Our Easter Sunday is the first 
Sunday after the first full moon after 
the 21st of March. It may fall as early 


as the 22nd of March, or as late as the 
25th of April. (Teutonic, ostara ; Anglo- 
Saxon, eastre.) 

Easter. The Saxon goddess of the 
east, whose festival was held in the 
Bpring. 

Easter-day Sun. It was formerly 
a common belief that the sun danced on 
Easter Day. Sir Thomas Browne com¬ 
bats the notion in his “ Vulgar Errors." 

But oh, khe dance* snol) a way. 

No atm upon an Easter day 
la naif ao fine a »i«h*\ 

Sir Jolm Suckling, 

Easter Eggs or Pasch eggs are sym¬ 
bolical of creation, or tlie re-creation of 
spring. The practice of presenting eggs 
to our friendR at Easter is Magian or 
Persian, and hears allusion to tho mun¬ 
dane egg, for which Ormuzd and Ahri- 
man were to contend till the consumma¬ 
tion of all things. It prevailed not only 
with the Persians, but also among the 
Jaws, Egyptians, and Hindus. Chris¬ 
tians adopted tho custom to symbolise 
the resurrection, and they colour the 
eggs red iu allusion to the blood of their 
redemption. There is a tradition, also, 
that Him world was "hatched” or created 
at Easter-tide. 

Bless, Lord, we beseech thee, this thy creature of 
ecu*, that it may become a wholesome su-venonoo to 
thy faithful se. vaults oatinif it in thankfulness to 
thee, no account of tin* resurrection of our Lo-d.— 
l‘upt I’nul V., “ Ritual." 

Eat. To eat the mad coir. A French 
phrase, implying that a person is re¬ 
duced to tho vory last extremity, and is 
willing to eat even a cow that has diod 
of madness; glad to oat cat’s moat. (Ste 
Lick. 5 ) 

ll msngea do cette chose lnexprimable <ju*on 
appelle de la Toohe euragge.—rietur Hugo, " Let 
• Mtstrablnt. 

m * 

To eat one out of house and home. To 
eat so much that one will have to part 
with house and home in o^dor to pay 
for it. 

Eating Together. To oat together 
in the East was at one time a sure pledge 
of protection. A Persian nobleman was 
once sitting in his garden, when a man 
prostrated himself before him, and im¬ 
plored protection from the rabble. Tho 
nobleman gave bim the remainder of a 
peach which he was eating, and when 
the incensed multitude arrived, and de-* 
dared that the man had sl&in the oh)$ 
son of the nobleman, tbe heart-broken 
father replied, "We have eaten together 
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go in peace," and would not allow the 
murderer to be punishod. 

Eating Terms. (See Doctors’ 
Commons.) 

Eau de Cologne. A perfumed 
spirit prepared at Cologne. The most 
famous maker was Jean Marie Fari'na. 

Eail* de Vie. Brandy. A French 
translation of the Latin aqua. vitae (water 
of life). This is a curious perversion of 
the Spanish aajtia di rife (water or juico 
of the vino), rendered by the monks 
into atfiut vit/e instead of aqua rilis , and 
confounding the juice of the grape with 
the alchemists’ elixir of life. The same 
error is perpetuated in the Italian acqua 
rile; the Scotch whisky, which is the 
Celtic nise-lyf; and the Irish usque¬ 
baugh, which is tho Gaelic and Irish 
iusg<r-beatha. (See Aqua VlTfli.) 

Eaves-dropper. A listener under 
walls. The derivation of the term is 
not usually understood. Tho owuers of 
private estates in Saxon times were not 
allowod to cultivate to tho extremity of 
tlioir possessions, but were obliged to 
leitvo a space for oaves. This space was 
called the yfesdrype (oaves-drip). An 
eaves-dropper is one who places himself 
m the eavus-drip (o overhear what is 
said in the adjacent house or held. 

Under our tents I’ll play tbe eaves-dropper. 

To hear if any mean to shrink from me. 

Hhuktupeart," JLtchtttd Ill.fi. a 

Eb'ionism. The docjtrine that tho 
poor only shall ho saved. Ebiyn, plural 
< Haiti hi (poor). 

At the end of the seoond century, the XBiionttes 
treated ns heretic*, aud a pteteuded Leader 
tEbiou) was invented by Tcrtulllan to explain the 
name — Kenan, “ Ly* uj /tnu," cli. xi. 

Eb'ionites (4 syl.). K A religious sect 
of the first and second centuries, who 
maintained that Jesus Christ was merely 
an inspirod messenger, the greatest of ail 
prophets, but yet a man and a man only, 
without any existence before his birth 
1 % Bethlehem. (See above.) 

Eblis or I bleu. A jinn, and the 
ruler of the evil genii or fallen angels. 
Before his fall he was called Azaz'el or 
Bha'ris. When Adam was created, God 
commanded all the angels to worship him; 
but Eblis replied, “ Me thou haBt created 
r 8 “okelesa fire, and shall I reverence 
* creature made of dust?" God was 
very angry at this insolent answer, and 


turned the disobedient fay into a Shey- 
tAn (dovil), and he became tho father of 
devils. 

llu majesty was 100 feet In height; his skin, striped 
with red, wu 001 ered with small scales, whieh mads 
itglisteu lik*i armour. His hair was so long aad early, 
a snake ra’ght. have but Its w»y in it. Ifis flat nose 
was pleroed with a ring of admirable workmanship. 
His small eyes assumed all the prismutio colours; bis 
ears, which resembled those of an elephant, flapped 
on his ghouldeis; and his tali, sixty feet long, ter¬ 
minated iu a booked olaw.—” CVoguernttatne," u. la 

When bo said unto the novels, “ Worship Adam,” 
all worshipped linn except Hblis.— At Korun, ii. 

Ebony. Gods image done in ebony. 
Negroes. Thomas Fuller gave birth to 
this expression. 

Ebu'da. The Uobri'dos. ■— Orlando 

Fnnaso. 

Ecce Homo. A painting by Cor- 
regg'iu of our Lord crowned with thorns 
and bound with ropes, as he was shown 
to the people hy Pilate, who said to 
thorn, “Keen homo/” (Behold tho man.) 
(John xix. 5.) 

There is a semi-theological work so 
called, published anonymously, but at¬ 
tributed to professor Seeley, of Univer¬ 
sity College. The object is to show that 
tho Lord Jesus Christ is not divine.” 
“ Ecce homo! ” (liehold a rulin'), not “ Ecce 
Ileus/” nor *' Eeco homo-Deus! ” 

Eccen'tric means deviating from 
the centre ; hence irrogular, not accord¬ 
ing to rulo. Originally applied to those 
planets which wander round tho earth, 
like comets, the earth not being in the 
contre of their orbit. (Latin, ex centrum..) 

Eeclesias'tic&I. The father of eccU- 
siaUiral history. EusoTiius of Ctesare'a. 
(264-340.) 

Ecclesias'tious is so called, not 
because tbe writer was a priest, but be¬ 
cause the book (in the opinion of the 
fathers) was the chief of the apocryphal 
books, designated by them Ecchsius'tici 
Lihri (hooks-to behead in church os), to 
dis'inguish them from the canonical 
Scriptures. 

Echidna (E-kid'-na). Half woman, 
half serpent. She was mother of tbe 
Chirarora, the many- headed dog Orthos, 
the hundred headed dragon of tho lies- 
perides, the Col'chian dragon, the Sphinx, 
Ceriberos, Scylla, tho Gorgous, the Ler- 
nasan hydra, the vulture that gnawed 
away the liver of Prometheus, and the 
Nem'eaa lion.- Hesiod, 
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JBhe) named » woman to the waist. sad fair; 
But an dud font in many a sooly fold, 
voluminous mod rost. > 

Milton, “ Paradise Lost," bk. L 

"Eohno'bas (Ek-no'-las), One of the 
dogs of Actaeon. 

Echo. The Romans say that Echo 
was a nymph in love with Narcissus, but 
her love not being returned, she pined 
away till only her voice remained. We 
■use the word to imply similarity of sen¬ 
timent, as Yon echo my ideas ; Thai is an 
echo to my opinion. 

Sweet Echo, sweetest bymph, that Ilv’st unseen 
Within the aery shell. 

By slow Meander's marttmt green. .. 

Canthou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That lilcest thy Naraiesus are ? 

Milton, “ Camus." 

Eckhardt. A faithful Eclthardl, 
who warneth every one (German). Eek- 
hardt, in German legends, appears on 
the evening of Maunday-Thursday to 
warn all persons to go home, that they 
may not be injured by the hoadless bodies 
and two-legged horses which traverse 
the streets on that night. 

Eclee'tics. Ancient philosophers, 
who selected what they thought boat in 
all other systems, and made a patchwork 
therefrom. Thore is the 'eclectic school 
of painters, of which Paul Dolarocho 
was the founder and best exponent; the 
eclectic school of modem philosophy, 
founded by Victor Cousin; the eclectic 
sohoolof architecture; and so on. (Groek, 
eit-kgn, to pick out.) 

Eclectics or Modem Pfatonists. A 
Christian sect which arose in the second 
Century. They professed to make truth 
their sole object of inquiry, and adopted 
from existing systems whatever, in thoir 
opinion, was true. They were callod Pla- 
tonistfl, because they adopted Plato’s 
notions about God and the human «eoul. 


flcole des Femmes. Molifere bor¬ 
rowed the plot of this comedy from the 
novelletti of “Ser Giovanni, composed 
in the fourteenth century. 

Econ'omy means the rules or plans 
adopted in managing one’s own house. 
As we generally prevent extravagant 
waste, and make the most of oqr means 
in our own homes, so the careful expen¬ 
diture of money in general is termed 
houso-managoment. The word is applied 
to tiino and several other things, as well 
as money. (Greek, mkos nomos, house- 
law.) 

Ecorcheurs. Freebooters of tbe 
twelfth century, in France; so called 
because they stripped their victims of 
everything, even their clothes.' (French, 
ecorcher, to day.) 

Ec'stasy means out of the body. St. 
Paul refers to this when ho says he was 
caught up to the third heaven and heard 
unutterable words, “ whether in the 
body, or out of the body, 1 cannot tell ” 
(2 Oor. xii. 2-4). St. John also says he' 
was “ in the spirit,” in an ecstasy, 
whon he saw the apocalyptic vision (i. 10). 
The belief that the soul left the body at 
times was very general in former ages, 
and is still the belief of many. (See 
ECHTATICr.) 

Ecstatic Doctor. Jean de Ruys- 
brock, the mystic. (1294-1381.) 

Ecstat'ici. A class of diviners among 
the ancient Greeks, who used to lay in 
trances, and when they came to them¬ 
selves gave strange accounts of wbat 
tjiey saw while they were “ out of tbe 
body." (Greek, ex-isle'mi.) , 

Ector (Sir). The tutor of king 
Arthur. 


Eclip'tic. The path apparently de¬ 
scribed ny the sun in his annual course 
through the heavens. Eclipses happen 
only when the moon is in or near the 
same plane. 

Edogue (2 syl.). Pastoral poetry 
not expressed in rustic speech, but in 
tbe most refined and elegant of which 
tbe language is capable. (Greek, mean¬ 
ing “ elegant extracts,” “select poetry.”) 


Ecne'phia. A sort of hurricane, 
similar to the Typhcm. 

The crtroUiM Tjrptaon whirled Crow point to point.. 
And dir<j Konepbla reign. _ 

Thomson,' 


Edda. There are two religious codes, 
so called, containing the anejent Scandi¬ 
navian mythology. One is m verse, com¬ 
posed in Iceland in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury by Soemund Sigfusson, the Sam; 
and tbe other in prose, compiled a oen- 
tury later by Snorri Sturleson, who 
wrote a commentary on the first edda. 
The poetical edda contains an account 
of creation, the history of Odin, Thor, 
Freyr, Balder, Ac. Ac. The prose one 
contains the exploits of such conquerors 
as Vielsmg, Uigurd, Attle, Ac., andj| 
divided into severed parts. The .first 
part contains historical and mythological 
• % 
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traditions; the second a long poetical 
vocabulary ; and the third Scandinavian 
prosody, or the modes of composition 
adopted by the ancient Skald*. The 
poetical compilation is generally called 
ScemuncFs Jidda, and the prose one 
Snorra JSdda. 

Eden. Paradise, the country and 
garden in which Adam and Eve were 
placed by God (Gen. ii. 1/3). Tho word 
means detiy hi fulness, pleasure. 

Eden Hall. The luck of Eden Hall. 
An old painted drinking-glass, supposed 
to be sacred. The tale is that the butler 
once went to draw water from St. ('utli- 
bort's Well, in Eden Hall garden, when 
tho fairies left their drinking-glass on 
the well, to enjoy a little fun. The 
butler seized the glass, and ran off with 
it. The superstition is— 

If that kUm either brook or fall. 

Fate welt the luolt of J&leu HttlL 


Edie Ochiltree. In Scott’s “ Anti¬ 
quary.” 

Charles II. would be a* KP'ptieal as Edie Oohittree 
about tbe existence of circles and aveanee. altar- 
itonee and oromleelia— Knight,* Old England." 

Ed'ify is to build a house (Latin, 
tedax-facujty : morally, to build instruction 
in the mind methodically, like an archi¬ 
tect. The Scripture word edification 
means the building up of “ believers ” 
in grace and boliness- St. Paul says, 
i “ Ye are God’s building,” and elsewhere 
: he carries out the figure more fully, 
saying-*- 

All the building (or body of Chrittimu), fitly 
framed together, iroweth unto a holy temple ia 
tbe liord.— Eph. Ii SI. 

E'diles (2 syl.).- Roman officers who 
had charge of the streets, bridges, aque¬ 
ducts, temples, and city buildings gene¬ 
rally. W e call our surveyors city cdiles 
sometimes. (Latin, odes, a bouse.) 


(See Palladium.) 

Edgar or Edyai J do. Master of 
Ravenswood, in lore with Lucy Ashton j 
(Lucia di Lammermoor), Whilo absent ! 
in Franco on an important embassy, the j 
lady is led to believe that her lover has 
proved faithless to her, and in the tor- ! 
rent of her indignation eouseuts to marry ; 
tho laird of Bucklaw, but Btabs him on ; 
the wedding.night, goes mad, and dies, j 
In the opera Edgardo stabs himself also; j 
but in tho novel he is lost in tho quick- j 
sands at Kelpios-Flow, in accordance | 
with an ancient prophecy.— Donizettis \ 
opera of “Lucia at La nauermoor ; ” Sir j 
Waller Scott’s “ Jiride of Lammermoor.” [ 

t 

Edhilin'gi. The aristocratic class I 
among the Anglo-Saxons; tho second 
rank were termed the Friliuiji; and 
the third the Lazzi. (Anglo-Saxon, atdel 
or edel, noble; free-liny, free-born. 
Ricardo, says of the third class, they 
were the “unwilling to work, the dull" 
—quos hodie lathe di'oimus.) 

Edict of Mil'an. Proclaimed by 
Constantine, after the conquest of Italy 
(313), to secure to Christians the resti¬ 
tution of their civil and religious rights. 

Edict of Nantes. An edict pub- I 
hshed by Henri J V. pf France, granting 
toleration to his Protestant subjects. It 
!!•? published fnom Nantes in 1598. 
fhm edict was repealed in 1685 by Louis 


E'dith., called the Maul of Lorn 
(Argyioshire), was about to be married 
to lord Ronald, when Robert, Edward, 
and Isabel Bruce, tempost-tossed, sought 
shelter at tho castlo. Edith's brother 
recognised the Bruce, and being in the 
English interest, a quarrel ensued, in 
the courso of which the abbot arrived, 
but refused to marry the bridal pair 
amidst such discord. Edith fled, and, 
assuming the character of a page, passed 
through divers adventures. At length 
Robert Bruce won the battle of Ban¬ 
nockburn, and when peace was restored 
Rouahl married the “Maid of Lorn.”—- 
Scott, “ Lord of the Isles.” 

Ednam, in Roxburghshire, near the 
Tweod, where Thomson, the author of 
“ The Seasons,” was born. 

Tho Tweed, pare twrmt-tlrram. 

Whose pastoral honks first heard my Doric mod. 

ieiuma 

Edo'be (2 syl.). _ Eilobe cottages are 
those made of sun-dried bricks, like 
the buildings of anciont Egypt.— IF. 
II(pworth Dixon, “ A T ew America ," i. 16. 

Edward. Edward the Confessor's 
sword. Curta'na (the cutter), a blunt 
sword of state, emblematical of mercy. 

The Cheoalier Prince Charles Edward, 
The Young Pretendor. Introduced by Sir 
Walter Scott in “Redgauntlet," first as 
“ Father Buonavcntura,” and afterwards 
as Pretender to the orown. Again in 
“Waverley.” 
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EDWIDGE. 


EGGS. 


Ed'widge. Wife of William Tell.— 
Roarings opera of “ Quylielmo Tell” 

Edwin. The hero of Beattie’s “Min¬ 
strel.” 

And yet poor Edwin vrae no vulgar boy: 

Deep thought oft aeemed to fix hie in runt eye, 
Dainties he heeded not, nor gend, nor tor, 

Save one abort pipe of rudest minstrelsy ; 

Silent when glad ; affectionate, though aby; 

And now hie look was most demurely sad; 

_And now he laughed aloud, 3 et none knew why. 

The neighbour* atared and sighed, yet blessed the 

|nj e 

Borne deemed him wondrous wise, and some believed 
Mm mad. Canto i. 16. 

Ed'yrn. Son of .Nudd; called tho 
"Sparrow-hawk.” He ousted the earl 
of Yn'iol from his oarldom, and tried to 
win E'nid, the earl's daughter, but fail¬ 
ing in this, became the ovil genius of 
the gentle earl. Being overthrown in a 
tournament by prince Geraint', he was 
sent to the court of king Arthur, where 
Jus whole nature was completely changed, 
and “ subdued to that gentleness which, 
when it weds with manhood, makes a 
man.”— Idylls of the King, “ Enid” 

EeL To skin an eel by the tail is to 
do things the wrong way. 

Eelkhance Tables. Tho celebrated 
calculations of Nazir' u Dien, the Persian 
astronomer, grandson of Zenghis Khan, 
brought out in the middle of the thir¬ 
teenth century. 

EfFen'di. A Turkish title, about 
equal to our “ squire," given to emir's, 
men of learning, and the high priests of 
mosques. The title is added after the 
name, as Ali efftndi (Ali Esquire ). 

Ef'flgy. To bum or hang one In effigy. 

To burh or bang the representation of a 
person, instead of the person himself. 
The custom comes from France, where 
the public executioner used to hang the 
effigy of the criminal, if the criminal him¬ 
selfcould not be found. 

Effrontery. Out-facing, rude per¬ 
sistence and overbearing impudence. 
(Latin, tf-fr<m—i.e. > ex-frons, out-face.) 

Egalit& Philippe, due d’Orlfians, 
father of Louis-Philippe, king of the 
French, was so called, because he sided 
with the revolutionary party, whose 
motto was "Liberty, fraternity, and 
equality." Philippe EgaMti was guillo¬ 
tined in 1783. 

Ege'rift. The nymph who instructed 
Numa in his wise legislation. Nuraa 
used to meet her in a grove near Aric'ia, 


_Egg- The, serpent egg of the Druids. 
This wonderful egg was hatched by tho 

{ ‘oint labour of several serpents, and was 
>uoyed into the air by their hissing. 
The person who caught it had to ride off 
at full speed to avoid being stung to 
death; but the possessor was sure to 
prevail in every contest or combat, and 
to be courted by those in power. Pliny 
says he had seen one of these oggs, ana 
that it was about as large as a moderate- 
sized apple. 

The mundane egg. The Phoenicians, 
and from them the Egyptians, Hindus, 
Japanese, and many other ancient nations, 
maintained that the world was hatched 
from an egg made by the Creator. Or¬ 
pheus speaks of this egg. 

From the egg to the apples. (Latin, “ ab 
ovo usque ad mala).” From first to last. 
The Romans began their “dinner” with 
eggs, and ended with fruits called “ mala.” 

Eggs. Golden eggs. Great profits. 
(See Goosk.) 

1 doubt the bird is flown that laid the golden tip. 
—Scott," The Antiquary." 

Pasrh eggs. (See EasTEB Eggs.) 

Don’t put all your eggs in one basket. 
Don’t venture all you have in one specu¬ 
lation; don’t put all your property in 
one bank. The allusion is obvious. 

7 have eggs on the spit. I am very 
busy, and cannot attend to anything 
else. The reference is to roasting eggs 
on a Bpit. They were first boiled, tnon 
the yolk was taken out, braided up with 
spices, and put back again; the eggs 
w ere then drawn ona“ spit,” and roasted. 
As this required both aispatcb and con¬ 
stant attention, the person in charge 
could not leave them. It must be remem¬ 
bered that the word “ spit ” had at one 
time a much wider meaning than it lias 
now. Thus toasting-forks and the hooks 
of a Dutch oven were termed spitB. 

1 foreot to tell von, X write short journal* now; I 
have eggs on the epit,— Swift. 

Like as turn eggs. Exactly alike, 

„ They ear we are almost u like at eggs.— .SUMP*#* 
“Winter's Tate,” i. a. 

Sure as eggs is eggs. Professor Do Mor¬ 
gan suggests that this is a corruption of 
the logician's formula, “* i* x.—Not* 1 
and Queries 

Teach your grandmother to roast e0 l - 

Attempting to teach your elders and sup* 


EGO-FEAST. 


EITHER. 
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riors. The French say, “The goslings 
want to drive the geese to pasture” (Les 
oisons vculent metier les oies pattre ). The 
great art of roasting eggs is to keep 
turning them inoessontly. 

There is reason in roasting eggs. Even 
the most trivial thing has a reason for 
being done in one way rather than in 
some other. When wood fires wore 
usual, it was more common to roast eggs 
than to boil them, and some euro was 
required to prevent their being “ill- 
roasted, all on one side,” as Touchstone 
says (“As You Like It,” iii. 2), 


Ons lilcea the pheasant’s wine, and ms tbs leg; 

The vulgar boil, the learned roast an ng. 

Pop*, pieties," ti. 

Will you tale eggs for your money? 
“Will you allow yourself to be imposed 
upon ? will you take kicks for halfpence ? ” 
This saying was in vogue when eggs were 
plentiful as blackberries. The phrase, 
/ got eggs for my money, moans, J gave 
valuable money, and received instead such 
worthless things as eggs. "When Wolsoy 
accused the earl of Kildare for uot taking 
Desmond prisoner, the earl replied. He 
is no moro to blame than his “ brother 
Ossory, who (notwithstanding his high 
promises) is glad to take eggs for his 
monoy”— i.e., is willing to be imposed 
upon.— Vanqnon, “History of Ireland." 
(1633.) 

My honest (Hand, willypu take egga for money ?— 


wpeore, “ Winter's 


lyou 

Tale," 


i.SL 


Egg-feast. In Oxford tbe Saturday 
preceding Shrove Tuesday is so called; 
it is also called Egg-Saturday; because 
pasch eggs are provided for the students 
on that day. 

Egg-on or Edge-on. A corruption 
of the Saxon eggian (to incite). The 
Anglo-Saxon ecg, and Scandinavian eg, 
imam a “sharp point”—hence edge-hog 
(hedge-hog), a hog with sharp points, 
called In Danish, pin-twin (thorny swine), 
and in French, porc-etnc, where (pic is tho 
Latin spidnla (spikes). 

n p%R-trot. A oantioua, jog-trot pace, 
uke that of a good housewife riding to 
market with eggs in her panniers. 

Brotherof Weland, tho Vulcan 
o* Northern mythology. Egil was a 
groat archer, and a tale is told of him the 
exact counterpart of the famous story 
about William Teil:-One day king 
4'idung commanded Egil to shoot an 


apple off the head of his son. -Egil took 
two well-selected arrows from his quiver, 
and when asked by the king why he took 
two, replied (as the Swiss peasant to 
Gassier), “ To shoot th6e, O tyrant, with 
the seoond, if I fail.” 

Egis. < (See JDgis.) 

Eglantine (3 syl.). Daughter of 
king Pepin, and bride of her cousin 
Valeutine, the brother of Orson. She 
soon died.— Valentine and Orson. 

Madame Eglantine. The prioress in’ 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales.” Good- 
natured, wholly ignorant of the world, 
vain of her courtly mauners, and noted 
for her partiality to lap-dogs, her delicate 
oath, “ by seiut Eloy,” aer ° entuning 
the service swetely in her nose,” and her 
speaking French “after the scole of 
Stratford atte Bowe.” 

Eg'otiam. Tho too freauent use of 
tho word 1; tho habit of talking about 
one's-self, or of parading one’s own 
doings. (Latin, ego, I.) 

E'gypt, in Dryden’s satire of “ Ab¬ 
salom and Achitophel,” means France. 

Egypt and Tyros (fTnUand) Intercept ynttr trade, 

And Jebucites {Papist*) yoar soared nlas invade. 

l’ortt 

Eider-down. The down of the 
eider duck. This duck is common in 
Greenland, Iceland, and the islands north 
and wost of Scotland. It is about the 
sizo of a goose, and receives its distinctive 
name from the river Eider in Denmark. 

Eikon Basil lk& (likeness of a ling). 
A hook attributed tt> Charles 1.: but’in 
reality the production of John Gaudeu, 
bishop of Exeter. (1605-1662.) 

EiselL Wormwood wine. Hamlet 
Rays to Laertes, Woul’t drink up nnell — 
i.e.., drink wormwood wine to show your 
love to the dead Opholia. In the “ Troy 
Book" of Lydgate wo have tho line “ Of 
hitter eysell and of eager (sour) wine.” 
And in Shakespeare's sonnets— 

I will drink 

Potion*of well,'gainst my strong infection; 

Mo bittsmess that I will bittei think. 

Nor doable penance, lo correct correction. 

oxL 

Eisteddfod. Tbe meetings of the 
Welsh bards. (Welsh, eittedd, to sit.), 

Either. Greek, hekater'; Irish ceach- 
tar ; Saxon, eagther. Ceach‘, our “eaob,” 
and eagthet', our “either.” 


EL. 


ELECTRICITY. 


El Dora'do. Golden illusion; a 
land or means of unbounded wealth. 
Orella'na, lieutenant of Pizarro, pre¬ 
tended he had discovered a land of gold 
(el dorado) between tbe rivers Orino'co 
and Am'azon, in South America. Sir 
Walter Raleigh twice visited Guia'na, 
as the spot indicated, and published a 
highly-coloured account of its enormous 
wealth. 

The real “ land of gold ” is California, 
and not Guiana. (See Baljsibahui.) 

The whole oomedy It » tort of £1 dorado of wit— 
T. Moor*. 

El Infante de Anteque'ra is the 
regent Fernando, who took tbe city of 
Anteque'ra from the Moors iu 1419. 

El Islam. The religion of the Mos¬ 
lems. 'The words mean “ The resigning 
one's-self to God." 

El Khi'dr. One of the good angels, 
according to the Koran. 

lOlag&b'alus. A Syro - Phoenician 
sun-god. One of the Homan emperors . 
was so called because he was priest of 
Elagnbalus. This madman invited tbe 
principal men of Rome to a banquet, 
and smothered them in a shower of 
roses. 

Ela'ine (2 syl.). The “ lily maid of 
As'tolat ” (Guildford m Surrey), who 
loved Sir Lancelot “with that love which 
was her doom.” *Sir Lancelot, being 
sworn to celibacy, could not have mar¬ 
ried her, even if he had been willing; 
and, unhappily, what little love he had 
was bestowed on the queen. Elaine felt 
that he# love was a vain .thing, and died. 
According to her last request, the bed on 
which she died was placed on a barge, 
and on it was laid her dead body, ar¬ 
rayed in white, a lily in the right hand, 
and a letter avowing her love in the left. 
An eld dumb servitor steered and rowed 
the barge down the river, and when it 
stopped at the palace staith, king Arthur 
ordered the body to be brought in. The 
letter being road, Arthur directed that 
the maiden Bhould be buried like a 
queen, with her sad story blazoned on 
Her tomb ,—TdyUe of the Ming, “Elaine," 

ET&mites (3 syl.). Persians. So 
called from Elam, son of Shem. 

Snas'mothe'riuxn (Greek, the metal- 

S late beau). An extinct animal, between 
» horse and the rhinoceros. 


El'berioh. The most famous dwarf 
of German romance. He aided the 
emperor Otnit (who ruled over Lom¬ 
bardy) to gain for wife the Soldan’s 
daughter.— The Ifeldenbuch. 

Elbow. A constable in Shakespeare’s 
“ Measure for Measure.” 

Elbow Grease. Perspiration ex¬ 
cited by bard manual labour. They say 
“ Elbow grease is the best furniture oil. ’ 
We have also the expression Palin, oil, 

meaning hand-work. 

* 

Elden Sole. Elden Hole needs fill¬ 
ing. A reproof given to great braggarts. 
Elden Hole is a deep pit in Derbyshire 
Peak, said to be fathomless. 

Elder Tree. Sir John Maundeville, 
speaking of the Pool of Sil'oe, says, 
“ Fast by is tbe elder-tree on which 
Judas hanged himself . . . when he sold 
and betrayed our Lord.” Shakespeare, 
in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost," v. 2, says, 
“Judas was hanged on an elder.” (See 
Fig-tree.) 

JudM he japed ■ • 

With Jewish uller, 

And sithen on an elder tree 
’ Hanged himwl. 

J’lert 1‘lotoputn, “ Vitim.” 

Eleat'ic Philosophy. Founded 


ono element; the Eloalics said there 
were four or six, as heat and cold, 
moisture and dryness, odd and even, 
from tbe anagonism of which visible 
objects sprang : Thus, Fire is beat act¬ 
ing on dryness; A Lr is heat acting 
on moisture; Water is cold acting on 
moisture; and Earth is cold acting on 
dryness. (See below.) 

The New Eleatic School was founded 
by Leucippos of El'ea, a disciple of 
Zeno. He wholly discarded the phan- 


the A tomk System, in which the agency 
of chance was again revived. 

Elector. A prince who had a vote 
in tbe election of the emperor of Ger¬ 
many. 

The Great Elector. Frederick-Willis® 
of Brandenburg. (1620-1688.)* 

Electricity means the special pro¬ 
perty of amber (Greek, electron, amber)* 


ELECTRO. 
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Thales (b.c. 600) noticed that amber, ; 
when rubbed, had the property of at- j 
traeting light substances, and this was i 
the fons et ori'go of this most important 
science. 

Bright saber ihlnee on hie eleetrlo throne, 

And sdde etheresl laetrei la hie own. 

, JJarutn, ** Ecunuinji a) Mature," t J. 

Electro-Biology means the influ- > 
euco of electricity on life— i.e., tlio effect ; 
of magnetism on the affections, passions, 1 
and sensations of living animals. 

Elec'tuary. Something to be licked ' 
up ; a medicine made “ thick and slap," 
which cannot be imbibed like a liquid, 
nor bolted like a pill, but which must be 
licked up like honey. (Greok, el-Utcho.) ! 

Eleemos'ynam. Eleemodi/nnm • 
rejmlai jtatns tut (Alms on your father's 
grave). (<See Meat.) j 

Elegant Extracts. The 8f>th Foot, : 
remodelled in 1813, after the numerous j 
court-martials which then occurred. The 
officors of the regiment were removed, 
and officers draughted from other regi¬ 
ments were substituted in their places. 

At the University of Cambridge, in } 
the good old times, some few’ men were I 
too good to be plucked and not good ] 
enough for the poll: a lino was drawn t 
holow the poll-list, and these lucky un¬ 
fortunates were allowed to pass, and 
were nicknamed the Elegant Extracts. 
There was a similar iimbo in the 
honour-list, called the Gulf, in allusion 
to a Scripture passage well-known and 
thus parodied, “Between them (in tAc 
pall) and us (hi thx honour luU) there is 
a great gulf fixed," &c. 

El'ements. Aristotle's elements. The 
ancient Greeks asserted that thero are 
lour elements—fire, air, water, and earth; 
and this assertion has been the subject 
of very unwise ridicule. Modern chemists 
maintain the same fact, but have solocted 
four new words for tbo four old ones, 
and instead of the term “ element," use 

material forms." We soy that uiatter 
exists under four forms, the impunder- 
. able (fire), the gaseous (air), the liquid 
(water), aud the solid (earth), and this is 
Jll the ancient philosophers meant by 
their four elements or elemental forms. 

It was Emped'ocliis of Sicily who first 
maintained that fire, air, earth, and 
water are the four elements ; ■ but he 


called them Zens, Hera, Gaea, and Posi'- 
don, (Latin, eleo, to grow out of.) 

Let at the greet philosopher attend.... 

Hie element*, ** hartb. Water. Air, and tin;",..* 

Tell why theee ample elements ere four; 

Whyjuit aomaiiy j why not leee or more t 

-jlnclcmun, “ Vnatien," ▼. 

Elephant and Castle. A public- 
house sign at Newington, said to derive 
its name from the skeleton of an ele¬ 
phant dug up near Battle Bridge in 
1714. A Hint-headed spear lay by the 
remains, whence it is conjectured that 
the creature was killed by the British in 
a fight with the Romans .—The Times. 

There is another public-house with 
the same sign in St. J'aucras, probably 
intended to represent an elephant with a 
howdah. 

Elephan'ta, in Bombay, is so called 
from a stoue elephant, which carried a 
tiger on its back, aud formerly stood 
near the landing-place on the south ride 
of the island. It has now nearly dis¬ 
appeared. The natives call it Gahra- 
pooree (cave town), from its cave, 130 
foot long.— Chow-chow. 

Elephan'ti’ne (4 syl.). Heavy and 
ungainly, like an elephant. In Rome, 
the registers of the-senate, magistrates, 
generals, aud emperors, were culled ele¬ 
phantine books, because they were made 
of ivory. Iu geology, the elephantine 
period was that noted for its numerous 
largo thick-skiuned animals. The disease 
called clephauti'asis is when the limbs 
swell and look like those of aU elephant 
more than those of a human being. 

EleuBin'ian Mysteries. .The re¬ 
ligions rites in honour of Demo'ter or 
Geres performed at Eleu'sia, in- At'tiea. 

Elevation of the Host. The 
lifting up of the sacred elements imrae. 
diatoly after consecration. The object 
is that the people may see them and 
fall down in adoration. 

Eleven. The eleven thousand, virgin*. 
Ur'sula being asked in marriage- by a 
pagan prince, fled towards Rome with 
her eleven thousand virgins. At Cologne 
they were all massacred by a party of 
Huns, and even to the present. hour 
“ their bones ” are exhibited to visitors 
through windows in the wall, ]||auiy 
says that Ursula's handmaid was named 
Underimella, and that the legend of her 
eleven thousand virgins rose out of this 
name. —Llgendes Pauses. 
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El£, plural "Elves;” Swedish, alp, 
alf. Properly a mountain fay, but more 
loosely applied to those airy creatures 
that dance on the grass or sit in the 
leaves of trees and aelight in the full 
moon. They have fair golden hair, 
sweet musical voices, and magic harps. 
They have a king and queen, marry and 
are given in marriage. They, imper¬ 
sonate the shimmering of the air, the 
felt but indefinable melody of Nature, 
and all the little prettinesRes which a 
lover of the country soes, or thinks he 
sees, in hill and dale, copse and meadow, 
grass and tree, river and moon-light. 
Spenser says that Prome'theus called 
the man he made “ Elfe,” who found 
a maid in the garden of Ado'nis whom 
he called " Fay,” of “ whom all Fayres 
spring.” 


Of then i mighty people ehortly grew. 

And pntssout kings, which all the world worrayd, 
And to themaelvrs nil nations did subdue. 

“ Fairy Queen," u. t>, itan. 70, Ac. 


Red Elf. In Iceland, a person gaily 
dressed is called a red olf (rand dlfr), in 
allusion to a superstitiqn that dwarfs 
wear scarlet or red clothos. — Nial’s 
Sagas. 

Elf-arrows are what we call celts— 
triangular pieces of flint occasionally 
found under-ground, and superstitiously 
supposed to have been shot by elves 
against cattle for the purpose of be¬ 
witching them. 

There every herd hy sid experience knows 
llow. winged with fato, their elf-Rhot arrows fly, 
'When the sick ewe her Rummer food forgoes, 

Ur stretched an earth the hcart-smit heifers lie. 

Collint,“ Popular Suprrstitumi.” 

Elf-flre. The ignis-fatuus. The 
name of this elf is Will o’ the Wisp, 
Jack o’ lanthem, Peg-a-lantern, or Tut 
o' the can stick (candlestick). 

Elf-land. The realm ruled over by 
Oberon, king of Faory. King James 
says, “ l think it is liker Vir'gilis Vampi 
Miyrii nor anything that ought to be 
beiieved by Christians.”—“ Lcemonol.,’' 
iii. 5. 


Elf-locks. Tangled hair. It is said 
that one of the favourite amusements of 
queen Mab is to tie people's hair in 
knots. When Edgar impersonates a 
madman, “ ho el£s all his hair in knots.” 
—Leqr, li. 3. 


This is that very Mob 

Thot plots the mines of holisee in the night. 
And bokes the elf-looks in foul sluttish hairs. 
Shaketpusn * flesw and Juliet,” £ A 


Elf-marked. Those bom with a 
natural defect, according to the ancient 
Scottish superstition, ars marked by the 
elves for mischief. Queen Margaret 
called Richard III.— 

Thou elvish-marked, abortive, rooting hog 1 

Shakeepeare, " Richard 1JL," L 3. 

Elf-shot. Afflicted with some un¬ 
known disease, and supposed to have 
boen wounded by an elfin arrow. The 
rinderpest would, in the Middle Ages, 
have been ascribed to elf-shots. (See 
Elf-arrows.) * 

Elfin. The first fairy king. He 
ruled over India and America. (Middle 
Age Romance .) 

El'gin Marbles. A collection of 
ancient bas-reliefs and statues made by 
lord Elgin, and sent to England in 1812. 
They are chiefly fragments of the Par¬ 
thenon at Athens, and were purchased 
by the British government for .£35,000, 
to be placed in the British Museum. 
(1810.) 

Elia. A nom de. plume adopted by 
Charles Lamb. —Essays of Elia. 

The odoi tlon of this signature wits purely occi¬ 
dental. Lamb's first contribution to (he London Slaga- 
cine was o description of the old Itoiith-Mea House, 
where be bod pnised o few months' novitiate ss o 
clerk,. . . and, remembering! be name of a gay, light¬ 
hearted foreigner, who fluttered there at the time, 
substituted his name for his own.—raifourd. 

Eli'ab, in the satire of " Absalom 
and Acliitophel,” by Dryden and Tate, 
is meant for Sir Henry Bonnet, earl of 
Arlington. Eliab was one of the chiefs of 
the Gadites who joined l)avid at Ziklag 
(1 Chron. xii. 9). 

Hard the task to do EUab right; 
Long with the royal wand r< r [CharIn 11) he roved, 
And Arm In oli the turns of fortune proved. 

Part it 

Eli'akirn. Jehoiakim, king of Judab. 
(B.c. 635, 610-599.) 

El'idure (3 Byl.). A legendary king 
of Britain, advanced to the throne in 
place of his elder brother Art'egal, sup¬ 
posed by him to be dead. Artogal, after 
a long exile, returned to his country, and 
Elidure resigned to him the throne. 
Wordsworth has a poem on the subject. 

Eliminate (4 syl.). To' turn out 
of doors; to turn out of an conation 
everything notessential to its oonditionB. 
(Latin, i limine, out of doom.) 

Elind'nir { dart clouds). The dwell¬ 
ing-place of the goddess Hel ( g.v .). 
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Eliot (George). A non i de plume ot 
Miss Evans, author of “ Adam Bede,” &c. 

Elifl'sa (deficiency or parsimony; 
Greek, ellipsis). Step-sister of Medi'na 
and Peris'sa, but they could never agree 
upon any subject. — Spenser, “ Faery 
Queen,” bk. ii. 

Eliva'ager (4 syl.). A cold venomous 
stream which issued from Niilheirn, and 
in the abyss called the Ginnunga Gap 
hardening into layer upon layer of ice. 
(Scandinavian mythology .) 

F!liTir of Xiife. A tincture or de¬ 
coction supposed by the alchemists to 
proloug life indefinitely. The tincture 
for transmuting metals was also called 
an elixir. (Arabic, el or at ecsir, the de¬ 
coction. Some derive it from the Latiu 
elixo , to boil.) (^’Amrita.) 

Elizabeth had pet namos for all her 
favourite courtiers— g.e. .- 

The mother of Sir Johu Norris she 
called “ My own Crow.” 

Burghley was her “ Spirit." 

Mountjoy she termed her “Kitchen- 
maid.” 

Elizabeth of Hungary (St.). 

Patron saint of queens, being herself a 
queoa. (1207-1231.) 

Elizabethan. Aftor the stylo of 
things in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
Elizabethan architecture is a mixture of 
Gothic and Italian, prevalent in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

Ell moans the arm ; el-bow, tho bow 
or joint of the arm; the oil measure was 
the length of Henry I.’s arm. (110].) 

(Hre him an inch and he'll tale an ell. 
Give him a little licence and be will take 
great liberties, or make great encroach¬ 
ments. Tho ell was no definite length. 
The English ell was a yard and a quarter, 
the Sooteh ell a little more than a yard, 
while the Flemish ell was only three- 
quarters of a yard. This indefinite mea¬ 
sure expresses the uncertainty of the 
length to which persons will go to whom 
you,give the inch of liberty. Borne will 
go the English ell; while others, of more 
modesty or more limited desires, will be 
satisfied with the shorter measures. 

Ella. King of Northumberland, who 
married Cunstanoe.— Chaucer, “Man of 
Lancet Tale." 


Elliot. - In the “ Black Dwarf,” by 
Sir Walter Scott, are seven of that name 
—viz., Halbert or Hobbie Elliot, of the 
Heugh-foot (a former); Mrs. Elliot, his 
grandmother; John and Harry, his 
brothers; and Lilias, Joan, and'Amot, 
his sisters. 

EUyllon. The souls of tho ancient 
Druids, which, being too good for hell, 
and not good enough for heaven, are 
permitted to wander upon earth till the 
judgment day, when they will be ad¬ 
mitted to a higher state of being, ( Welsh 
mythology,) 

Elmo (St.). Comazants or electric 
lights occasionally seen on the masts of 
ships before and after a storm. £)o called 
by tho Spaniards, but by the Italians 
they arc called “ the fires of St. Peter 
I and St. Nicholas.” (See Castok and 
, Pollux.) 

! Sudden, breaking on their ruptured right. 

Appeared tbe apiewiour of e>t. Llmo’e light. 

Hoolt, “ Ortamio i'tir.oko," bvoktx. 

Elohis'tic and Jehovis'tic Scrip¬ 
tures. The Pentateuch is supposed by 
bishop Coleuso and many others to have 
beou written at two widoly different 
periods, because God is iuvariably called 
Elo'bim in somo paragraphs, while in 
others he is no less invariably called 
Jehovah. The Elohistic paragraphs, 
! being more simple, more primitive, more 
i narrative, and more pastoral, are said to 
■ be the older; while the Jehovistic para- 
! graphs indicate a knowledge of geo- 
j graph? and history, seem to exalt the 
; priestly office, and are altogether of a 
more elaborate character. Those who 
maintain this theory think that somo 
late transcriber has compiled the two 
Scriptures and combined them into one, 
much the same as if the four Gospels 
were collated and welded together into 
a singlo one. To give one or two ex¬ 
amples:— Gen. i. 27, it iB said, “So 
God (Klohim) created man in his own 
image, (both) male and female;” whereas, 
in the next chapter (21—24), it is said 
that God (Jehovah) caused a deep sleep 
to fall on Adam, and that he then took 
from the sleeping man a rib and made it 
a woman, and therefore (savs the writer) 
a man t sh&ll cleave unto bis wife, and 
the two be considered one flesh. Again, 
Gen. vi. 10, Elohim tells Noah, “ Two of 
every sort shalt thou bring into the 
ark, a male and a femaleand (vii, 9) 
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u There went in two and two 1 unto Noah 
* into the ark, the male and the female, 
aa God (JSlohim) commanded Noah.” 
In Gen. vii. 2, Jehovah tells Noah ho is 
to jhake a distinction between clean and 
unclean "beasts, and that he is to admit 
the former by sevons and the latter by 
twos. In the first example, the priestly 
character is indicated by the moral, and 
in the latter, by the distinction made 
between clean and unclean animals. We 
pass no opinion upon this theory, but 
state it as fairly as we can in a few lines. 


Eloi (St.). Patron saint of artists 
and smiths. He was a celebrated worker 
in gold and silver, and was made bishop 
of Noyqp in the reign of Dag'obert. 
Probably the St. Eloi of Chaucer's 
Prioress was St. Louis (St. ’Loy). 

Tber was also • nonce, a priorense. 

That of hire cmilinp was full simp' and coy; 

* Hue (retest othe u’as hut hy Smut hloy. 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury ’Inlet.” 

Eloquent. The Old Man Eloquent. 
leoc’Ates, the Greek orator. When he 
heard that Grecian liberty was extin- 

S uished by the battle of Chierono'a, he 
ied of grief. 

That dishonest victory 
At Ohainmca, fatal to liberty. 

Killed with report that Old Man Eloquent. 

Hilton, " Stinnett” 

The Eloquent Doctor. Peter Aure'olus, 
archbishop of Aix, a schoolmau. 


Elshander or Cannie Ehhie. The 
Black Dwarf, alias Sir Edward Mauley, 
alias the Recluse, alias the Wiso Wight 
of Muoklestape Moor. —Sir Walter Scott , 
“The BlachW)warf ” 


Elsie. The daughter of Gottlioh, a 
farm tenant of prince Henry of Hohe- 
ueck. The prince was suffering severely 
from some malady, and was told that he 
would be cured if * any maiden would 
give her life as a substitute. Elsie 
vowed to do so, and accompanied the 
prince from Germany to Salerno. Here 
Elsie surrendered herself to Lucifer, 
but was rescued by the prince, who 
married her. His health was perfectly 
re-established by the pilgrimage.— Long¬ 
fellow, “ The Golden Legend." 

Elvi'no. A rich farmer, in love 
with Ami'na, the somnambulist. Ami'na 
being found in the bed *of count Ro- 
dolpfoo, tbe day before the wedding, 
induces Elvino to reject her hand and 
promise marriage to Lien; but he is 


I soon undeceived—Ami'na is found to be 
innocent, and Lisa to have been the 
paramour of another; so Ami'na and 
Elvi'no are wedded under the happiest 
auspices.— Belli'nis hat opera, “ La Son- 
nambula.” 

Elvi'ra (Donna). A lady deceived 
by don Giovanui, who deluded her into 
a liason with his valet, Leporello,— 
Mozart’s opera of “Don Giovanni." 

Elvira. A lady who loves Erna'ni, 
the robber-captain and head of a league 
against don Carlos, afterwards Charles 
V. of Spain. Being betrothed to don 
Ruy Gomez de Silva, an old Spanish 
grandee, whom she detests, Krnani re¬ 
solves to rescue her; but it so happens 
that the king himself falls in love with 
her, and tries to win her. When Silva 
learns this, he joins the league; but the 
king, overhearing the plot in conceal¬ 
ment, arrests the conspirators. Elvira 
intercedes for them, and the king grants 
them a froe pardon. When Emani is 
on the point of wedding Elvira, Ernani, 
being summoned to death by Silva, 
stabs himself.— Verdi?s opera of “ Er- 
nant." 

ElVish. Irritable, peevish, spiteful; 
full of little mischieyous ways, like the 
elves. Our superstitious forefathers 
thought such persons were actually 
“ possessed ” by elves. 

Elysian Fields. (See Behesth.) 

Ely'sium. Elysian Fields. Tbe 
Paradise or Happy Land of the Greek 

E oets. Elysian (the adjective) means 
appy, delightful. 

O’er eaoh were shadowy out Elysian gleams. 

Thornton. 

Wrapped my spirit in Elysium. 

Helton, - Comus.” 

El'zevir. An edition of a classic 
author, published and printed by the 
family of Elzevir, aud said to be im¬ 
maculate. Virgil, one of thee master¬ 
pieces, is certainly incorrect in some 
places. (1592-1626.) 

Em. Tbe unit of measure in printing. 
The standard is a pica M; end the width 
of a line is measured by the number of 
such M’s that would stand side by side 
in the “stick.” This dictionary is in 
double columns, each column equals 11 
. pica Ms in width, and one Hi is allowed 
for the space between. Some work »s 
made up to 10£, 20£, ko., ems; and for 
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the half-eon printers employ the letter N, 
which is in width half a letter M. As 
no letter is wider than the M, and all 
narrower letters are fractions of it, this 
letter forms a very convenient standard* 
for printing purposes. 

Embargo. To lay an embargo on 
him or it is to impose certain conditions 
before you give your consent. It is a 
Portuguese and Spanish word, meaning 
an order issued by authority to prevent 
ships leaving port for a fixed period. 

Ember Days are the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Saturday of. Ember Weeks 
(?•»•)• 

Ember Weeks. A corruption of 
quat'uur tempura, through the Dutch 
uuatemper and Germau qu number. The 
tour times are after Quadragesima 
Sunday, Whit Sunday, Uolyrood Day 
(September), and St. Lucia’s Day ( /hrem¬ 
ber). The supposition + thut persons sat 
in embers (or ashes) on these days is 
without foundation. 

Emblem is a picture with a hidden 
meaning ; the moaning is “ cast into ” 
or “inserted in” the visible device. 
Thus, a balance is an emblem of justice, 
triut( of purity, a sceptre, of sovereignty, 
(Greek, eu-balto .) (Ste Apostles, Pa¬ 
tron Saints.) 

Some of the most common and simple 
emblems of the Christian church are— 

The circle inscribed in an equilateral 
triangle, to denote the co-equality and 
co-etoi nity of the Trinity. 

-d hand from the clouds, to donote God 
the Father. 

A lamb, fish, pelican, Ac. Ac. The 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

A dove. The Holy Ghost. 

A chalice. The eucharist. 

A phoenix. The resurrection, 

A cross. The Christian's life and con¬ 
flict ; the death of Christ for mail's re¬ 
demption. 

A crown. The reward of the perse¬ 
verance of the saints. 

Emblers'de Gents (French). A 
stealing from the people .—Old Jtolle. 

Em'bryo means that which swells 
in»de something (Greek, en-bru'o ); hence, 
the child in the womb ; the rudiment in 
a plant before it shows itself in a bud: 

idea not developed, Ac. 


Em'elye. The sister-in-law of “ duke 
Theseus, beloved by the two knights, 
Pal'amou and Ar'cyte, the former of 
whom had hor to wife. It is of this lady 
the poet says, “Up roos the sun, and 
up roos Etnelye ” (v. 2275). 

This passeth veer by yeer, sad d«r ud day. 

Till it fel oolitic in u inorne of May, 

That Emelie, that fairer eras to soeno 

Titan it the lilt.-, uu hire stallctoa it retie. 

And free-tcher than the Hay with Hoards nova ... 

Hr it was day. as sche was w out to do, 

Sclte was arisen. 

Chunter, Canterbury Tali* ” (Tht Knight** TaUP 

Em'eralds. According to tradition, 
if a sCrj ient fi xcs its eyes upon an emerald 
it becomes blind . — Akmyd ben AbdaJsitiz, 
“ Treatise uu Jewels.” 

Em'erald Isle. Ireland. This term 
was first used by l)r. Drvnnah. (1754- 
LS20), in the poem called “Erin.” Of 
course, it refers to the bright green ver¬ 
dure of the island. 

An emerald set la the ring of the sea. 

Vwhlarnaekm. 

Emer'gency. .4 sudden emergency 
is something which starts suddenly into 
new, or which rises suddenly out of the 
current of events. (Latin, e-mergo, to 
rise out of “ the water.”) 

Emeute (French). A seditious rising 
or small not. Literally, a moving-out. 
(Latin, e-mor’eo.) 

Emile (2syl.). The French form of 
Emil'ius. The hero of Joan Jacques 
.Rousseau's novel of the same name, and 
his ideal of a perfectly educated young 
man. 

Emilia (in Shakespeare'^Othello”), 
Wife of I ago. She is induced by her 
husband to purloin Desdemona’s hand¬ 
kerchief, which logo conveys to Cassio’s 
chamber, and tells the Moor that Desde- 
ino'na had given it to the lieutenant as a 
love-token. At the death of Desdemona, 
Emilia (who till then, never suspected 
the roal state of the case) reveals .the 
fact, and logo rushes upon her and kills 
her. 

JSmil'u i. The sweetheart of Peregrine 
Pickle, in Smollett's novel. 

Emily. (See Emelyk ) 

Eminence (#«)• The title given 
to cardinals since U520. 

Emolument. Literally, that whioh 
comes out of the mill. (Latin, e-moUn.) 
It originally meant toll on vrhat was 
ground, (See Grist.) 


EMOTION. 


ENCHANTED. 
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Enoore (French). Our use of this 
word is unknown to the French, who use 
the word bis (twice) if they wish a thing 
to be repeated. The French, however, 
say, encore une taste (another cup), encore 
unefois (still once more). It is strange 
bow we have perverted almost every 
French word that we have naturalised. 

Encr&t'ites (4 syl.). A sect of the 
second century, who condemned mar¬ 
riage, forbade eating flesh or drinking 
wine, and rejected ail the luxuries and 
comforts of life as “things sinful.” 
The sect was founded by Ta'tian, a dis¬ 
ciple of JuBtin Martyr. (Greek, tgcrates, 
self-mastery.) 

Encroach means literally to put on 
a hook, or to hook on. Those who hook 
on a little here and a little there. (Fronch, 
en croc, on a hook.) 

End-irons. Two movahlo iron cheeks 
or plates, still used in cooking-stoves to 
enlarge or contract the grate at pleasure. 
The term explains itself/ but must not 
be mistaken for andirons or “ dogs.” 

Endorse. / endorse that statement. 

1 accept it; I fully accord with it. The 

allusion is to tbe commercial practice of 

writing your name on the back of a bill 

of exchange or promissory note if you 

choose to make yourself responsible for 

it. (Latin, iie-dorsum, on the back.) 

• 

Endym'ion, in Greek mythology, 
is the sunshine, with which the moon is 
in love. Endym'ion was condemned to 
endless sleep and everlasting youth, and 
Silo'ne kisses him every night on the 
Latmian hills. 

The moon eleepe with Endymioo, 
sad would uot be awaked. 

S hakupt u)*," Merchant of Faut," v. 1. 

Enemy. How goes the enemy t or 
What says the enemy 1 What o'clock is 
it ? Time is the enemy of man, especially 
of those who are behind time. 

Enfield Rifle. So called from the 
factory at Enfield where it is made. 

Enfilade (French) means literally to 
ou t; to put thread in [a needle], as 
wfiler une aguille; to string beads by 
Putting them on a thread, as enfiUr ties 
g«rtw. Soldiers being compared to 
thread, we get the following metaphors: 
*° So through a plaoe as thread through 
a needle—to string artillery by placing 
u 111 a line and directing it against an 


enemy; hence to scour or rake with 
shot. 

England. Verstegan quaintly says 
that Egbert was “chiefly moved” to 
call his kingdom England ** in respect of 
pope Gregory’s changing the name of 
Engelisce into 'A ngeUykt..’’ Add this 
** may have moved oar kings upon their 
best gold coinB to set the image of an 
angel.”— “ Reslil. of Decayed Intell. in 
Antig p. 147. 

England^ expects that every man will 
do tut duty The parole sqm&Hed by 
Horatio Nelson to his fleet Defore the 
battle of Trafalgar. 

Englishman. The national nick¬ 
name of an Englishman is “A John* 
Bull.” The nation, taken in the aggre¬ 
gate, is nicknamed “John Bull.” The 
French nickname for an Englishman is 
“ Godam',” from a familiar oath once 
common, and still too frequently used. 
(Set Bull.) 

Englishman’s Castle. His house 
is so called, because so long as a man 
shuts himself up in his own house, no 
bailiff can break through the door to 
arrest him or seize his goodB. It is not 
so in Scotland. 

E'nid. The daughter and only child 
of Yn'iol, and wife of prince Geraint', 
one of the Knights of the Round Table. 
Indies called her “ Enid the Fair,” but 
the people nomod her “Enid the Good.” 
She is a model of coujugal love and obe¬ 
dience, and was one of the tbreecelebrated 
ladies in tbe court of king Arthur.— Idylls 
of the Kit#, *' Enid." r 

Enlightened. The Enlightened Doc-\ 
tor. Raymond Lully, of Palms, one of 
the most distinguished men of the thir¬ 
teenth century. (1234-1315.) 

Tin ni skill ana . The 6th Dragoons ; 
instituted 1689, on account of their 
brave defence of the town of Innie- 
killen, in favour of William III. 

Tin ' triii a. The Chaucer or father of 
Roman poets. (B.c. 239-J69.) 

The French Ennius. Guillaume de 
Lorris (1235-1265), author of the “Ro. 
manoe of the Rose, ” called the “ Iliad ” 
of France. 

The Smnish Ennius. Juan de Mena, 
born at Cor'dova. (1412-1456.) 

Ensoon'oe (2 syl.). To hide; to put 
under oover. Literally, to cover with a 


r , to cover 
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sconce or fort. (German, tchanze, a fort; 
Danish, achans; Swedish, stuns.) 

Ensemble. The tout ensemble. The 
general effect; the effect when the 
Whole is regarded. (French.) 

. Ensig n. • 

Of Ancient A thens. An owl. 

The British Navy. A double cross (St. 
George and St. Andrew) on a red, white, 
or blue field. 

China. A dragon. 

Ancient Corinth. A flying 1 horse— i.e., 
Peg'asos. , 

Ancient Daves. A raven. 

Anci&d Egypt. A bull, a crocodile, a 
vulture. 

9 England (in the Tudor era). St. 
George’s cross. 

Ancient France. The cape of St. 
Martin ; then the orifiamme. 

The Franks (Ripua'rian). A sword 
with the point upwards. 

The Franks (Salian). A bull’s head. 
The Gauls. A wolf, bear, bull, cock. 
The ancient Lacedemonians. The letter 
alpha (A). 

The ancient Messdniuns. The letter 
mu (M). 

The ancient Persians. A golden eagle, 
with outstretched wings on a white field; 
a dove. 

The Paxsdad'ian Dynasty of Persia. A 
blacksmith’s apron. (See Standard.) 

The ancient Romans. An eagle for the 
legion ; a wolf, a horse, a boar, a mino- 
taur, &c. 

Romfu/us. A handful of hay or fern 
(manip'ulus). 

The ancient Saxons. A trotting horse. 
The Turks. Horses’ tails. 

The ancient Welsh. A dragon. 

Entail'. An entail is an estate,cut 
from the power of a testator. The tes¬ 
tator cannot bequeath it; it must go to 
the legal heirs. (French, en-tatiler.) 

Entele'chie. The kingdom of queen 
Quintessence, in the famous satirical 
romance of Rabelais called the "History 
of Gargan'tua and Pantagpel'.” Panta- 
gruel and his companion#'went thither 
in search of tho Holy Bottle. It may 
be called the city of speculative science. 

Entering 'Short. Wheri bills are 
paid into a banker's bands to receive the 
amount when due, it is called "entering 
them short.” In this case, if the banker 
feilflj the assignees must give them up. 


Bills in the hands of factors may be so 
entered. 

Enthusiast is one who believes 
that he himself is in God, or that God is 
in him (Greek, en tkeos). Our word in¬ 
spired is very similar, being the Latin 
in spiritu (in tho spirit). 

Entremets (am-tre-may). Sweet 
foods or kickshaws served at table 
between the main dishes, courses, or 
removes; literally, entre-mets (French), 
things put between. We now use two 
words, entrees and entremets, the former 
being meats banded round between the 
mam dishes, and the latter being sweet 
made-dishes. 

Entre Nous (French). Between 
you and me ; in confidence. 

Eolian. An Eolian harp. A box 
fitted with strings, like a fiddle. Tho 
strings, however, are not sounded by a 
bow, but by a current of air or wind 
passing over them. 

Eolus. God of tho winds. (Roma* 

mythology .) 

Epact. The excess of the solar 
above the lunar year, the former con¬ 
sisting of 365 days and the latter of 
354, or eleven days fewer. The epaot 
j of any year is tho number of days from 
the last new moon of the old year to tho 
1st of the following January. (Greek, 
epantos, adscititious.) 

Eper'gne (2 syl.). A large orna¬ 
mental stand placed in the middle of a 
dining-table. It is generally said to l>e 
a French word, but is not known in 
Franco. The Froneh call such an .orna¬ 


mental stand a surtout, strangely adopted 
by us to signify a frock-coat, whiph tho 
French call a panlessus. 

Ephe'bi. Youths between the age 
of eighteen and twonty were so called 
at Athens. (Greek, arrived at puberty.) 

Ephe'aian. A jovial companion; a 
thief; a roysteror. A pun on the verb 
to pheese—A-pheeze-ian. Pheezo is 
flatter. 


It la thine boat, thine Ephiatan, c*Dz 
Bhakttpttn t, “ Mtrry g tw WinStar,’ tr.t- 


The Ephesian Poet. Hippo'nax,' born 
at Ephesus in the sixth century B.c. 


Eph'ial'tes (4 syl.). A giant who 
was deprived of his left eye by App“°» * 
and of his right eye by Heruul&s. 
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Eph-'ori or JSphars. Spartan magis¬ 
trates, five in number, annually elected 
from the ruling caste. They exercised 
control even over the kings and senate. 

Epio. Father of epic poetry. Homor 
(about 950 B.C.), author of the "Iliad” 
and " Odyssey.” 

The {treat Puritan epic. Milton’s 
“ Paradise Lost.” 

Smiting of M. Porfli perfarnumw* u an lUu- 
tntor of trie gnat PnriUn eplo .—Thfi Time*. 

Epicure (3 svl.). A sensualist: ono ! 
addicted to good eating and drinking. ! 
So called from Epicu'ros it/.r.). [ 

Sir Epicure. A worldly sensualist in 
"The Alchymist,” by Ben Jonson. His 
surname is “ Mammon." 

Epicure'an. Carnal; sensual; por- 
taining to good eating and drinking. , 
(Set Ki’TCT.’Ros.) 

T. Moore has a prose romance entitled 
“The Epicurean.” 

Epicurean cook* 

Sharpen with olorlnM nonce his appetite. 
Shakespeare, "Antony and Cleopatra." SI. 1. 

I 

Epicu'ros. (Latin form, Epicurus.) ! 
Tire Greek philosopher who founded the ; 
Epicure'an school. His axiom was, that 
“ happiness or enjoyment is the mm m u m ‘ 
boiutni of life." II is disciples corrupted j 
his doctrine into “Good living is the ' 
object we should all seek.” or, accorduig 1 
to the drinking song, “ Who loads a good 
hfo is sure to livo well.” j 

Blest l>» the day I ’scaped the wrangling crew, ! 

From l’yrrho’a male aud Kpfcunn’ etr. j 

Btatiui, “ Minstrel." j 

The Epicurus of China. Tao-tsc who 
commenced the search for the “ elixir of j 
life." Several of the Chinese emperors i 
lost their lives by drinking his “ Potion i 
of Immortality. (B.c. 540.) 1 


Epi-doin'ic » from the two Oreok 
words, epi-dtfmos (upon the people), a 
disease that attacks a number of people 
at once, either from bad air, bad drain¬ 
age, or other similar cause. 

Epi-jsoot'ic is eiri-zfitm (upon the herds 
and flocks). Zoology is used to signify 
a treatise un animals, but we generally 
except man ; so epi-aootie is used, demos 
(man) not being included. 

■Ep'ilspsy was called by the Romans 
“he Comitial or Congress sickness (mor¬ 
bus comitia'lis), because tbe polling for 
the comitia centuria'ta was null and yoid 
v °t® r was taken with epilepsy 
■ w “lo the votes were being taken. 


Epimen'ides (5 syl.). A philosopher 
of Crete, who iell asleep in a eave when 
a boy, and did not wake again for fifty- 
seven years, when he found himself 
endowed with miraculous wisdom. (See 
Kip van Winkle. 1 

Like Vpimenldra, X have been ilrepinc in * em; 
iM. wekiuft. See those whiitn f left ehtlitavn ere 
bearded men.—&fr S. L.Bnlmr Lytton ( Lord Lytton). 

Epiph'any. The time of appoarance, 
meaning the period when the star Ap¬ 
peared to the wise men of the East. The 
(>th January is the feast of the Epiphany. 
(Greek, epi-phaino.) 

Episode <3 syl.) is the Greek <pi- 
tie-olios (coming in besides— i.e., adven¬ 
titious), moaning an adventitious tale 
introduced into the nfhin story. 

Epis'tle is something sent to another. 
A letter sent by messenger or post. 
(Greek, epi-stillo.) 

E Plu'ribus Unum (Latin). One 
unity composed of many parts. The 
motto of the United States of America. 

E'poch. means that which bounds in 
or holds in hand. A sequence of events 
harnessed together like a team of horses. 
(Gruok, epi-echo.) 

Ep'ode (2 syl.) Father of choral 
Stesic'horos of Sicily. (B.c. 682- 

652.) 

Epsom Salts. A salt formerly ob¬ 
tained by boiling down the mineral water 
in the vicinity of Epsom, but now chemi¬ 
cally prepared, it is the sulphate *bf 
maguosia. 

Equation of Time. The difference 
between moan and apparont time— i.e., 
the difference between thotimeas shown 
by a good clock and that indicated by 
a sun-dial. The greatest difference is in 
November, at the beginning of which 
month the 9un is. somewhat more thau 
sixteen minutes too slow. There are 
days in DeACniber, April, June, aud 
September, when the auu and the clocks 
agree. 

Equ£s Afara'tus. A knight 
bachelor, called mra'tus because he was 
allowed to gild his armoui—a privilege 
confined to gnights. * 

Eq'uip&ge (3 syl.). Tea equipage. 
A complete tea-service. To equip means 
to arm or furnish, and equipage hi ike 
furniture of a military man or body qf, 
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troops. Hence camp equipage (all things 
necessary for an encampment); field, 
equipage (all things necessary for the 
held of battle); a prince's equipage, and 
so on. 

Equity. (See Astelea.) 

Braoli us , the emperor, condemned 
a knight to death because the companion 
■who went out with him returned not. 
“Thou hast slain thy fellow,” said the 
emperor, “and must die. Go,” con¬ 
tinued he, to another knight, “and lead 
him to death." On their way, they met 
the knight supposed to be dead, and 
returned to Eraclius, who, instead of 
revoking his sentence, ordered all three 
to be put to death—the first because he 
had already condemned him to death; 
the second because he had disobeyed his 
orders; and the third because he was 
tite real cause of the death of the other 
two. Chaucer tells this anecdote in his 
“Bompnoures Tale." It is told of Cor¬ 
nelius Piso by Sene'ca in his “ De Ira,” 
lib. i. 16; but in the “Gesta Romano - 
rum ” it is ascAbed to Eraclius. 

Tih' ss' tifl.na The followers of Eras- 
tns, a German “heretic” of the six¬ 
teenth oentury. They referred the 
punishment of all offences in the church 
to the civil magistrate. 

E'rebus. .Darkness. The gloomy 
cavern underground through which the 
Shades had to walk in their passage to 
Hiados. “ A valley of the shadow of 
death.” 

Not Erebui itself wore dim enough 
To hide thne from prevention. 

Shakespeare, “Julius Catar," iL 1. 

Eret'rian. The Eretrian hull. Mene- 
de'mos of Eret'ria, in Euboea; a Greek 
philosopher of the fourth century b.c., 
and founder of the Eretrian school, 
which was a branch, of the Socrat'ic. 
He was called a “ bull ” from the bull¬ 
like gravity of his faoe. 

Erige'na. John Scotus, the school¬ 
man. (1265-1308.) 

liSriTi. Ireland (q.v.). 

Erin'nyB or Erin'ye. The goddess of 
vengeance, one of the Furies. (Greek 
mythology.) 

Eriph'ilft. The personification of 
Avarice, who guards the path that leads 
. to pleasure, in “ Orlando Furioso,” vi. 61. 


llrl-kmg. King of the elves, who 
prepares mischief for children, and even 
deceives men with his seductions, He is 
said to haunt the Black Forest. 

Er'meline (Dame). Reynard’s wife, 
in the tale of “ Reynard the Fox.” 

Er'minage Street. One of the four 
great public ways mode in England by 
the Romans. The other three qge WaU 
ling Street, Ikeuitd Street , and the Feme. 
German'icus derives Ermin from IfermSs, 
wheuce Irminmll (a column of Mercury), 
because Mercury presided over’public 
roads. 

Filr woyos many on tber bon in Bnglond, 

But four moat of all ben lundentonid 
Fram theaouth into the north t*klt Jtrminootnte; 
Fram the east Into the west goeth Jkeneltl-strut*; 
Fram south-est (eoat) to North-west (that is sum del 
greta) 

Fnun I)orer [Dover) into Cbeatra goth Watlnp-ttrele ; 
The forth is moat of nil tlint tills from ToUSneya— 
From the one end of Cornwall anon to Gatenayi 
[OuiUmeu)— 

From the south to North-aet int? Englondes end 
Fosse men callith thiak volx. Hobert of (Houeuter. 

Er'mine (2 syl.). A corruption of 
Armenian, the ermine being the mm 
Fon'ticue or Armenian muste'la. 


Ermin'ia. The heroine of “Jeru¬ 
salem Delivered.” When her father, the 
king of Antioch, was slain at the siege 
of Antioch, and Erminia fell captive into 
the crusaders’ hands, Tancred gave her 
her liberty, - and restored to her alt her 
father’s treasures. This generous con¬ 
duct quite captivated her heart, and 
she fell in love with the Christian prince. 
Al'adiue, king of Jerusalem, took charge 
of her. When the Christian army bp- 
sieged Jerusalem, she dressed herself in 
Cl'orinda’s armour to go to Taucred, but, 
being discovered, flea, and lived awhile 
with some shepherds on the banks of 
the Jordan. Meeting with Vafri'no, sent 
as p, secret spy by the ertftadors, she 
revealed to him the design against th* 
life of Godfrey, and, returning with him 
to the Christian camp, found Tancred 
wounded. She cured his wounds ana 
nursed him tenderly, so that he was able 
to take part in the last great day of the 
siege. We are not told the ultimate lot 
of this fair Syrian. 

Emire'nes (4 syl.). A renegade 
Christian, whose name was Clement. 
He was entrusted with the command « 
the caliph’s “regfkl host,” and was slam 
by Godfrey. <— Tauo, 41 Jenaakvt u* 
livercd." 
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Erna'nl. The bandit-captain, dime, 
of Segoribia and Cardo'na, lord of Aria- 

S n, and count of Eniani, in love with 
vi'ra, who ia betrothed to don Ruy 
Gomes de Silva, an old Spanish grandee, 
whom she detests. Charles V. of Spain 
also loves her, and tries to win her. 
Silva, finding that the king-has been 
tampering with his betrothed, joins the 
league of Eraani against the king. The 
king in concealment overhears the plot¬ 
ters, rfnd at a given signal they are 
arrested by his guards, but at the inter¬ 
cession of Elvira are pardoned and set 
free. Kroa'ni is on the point of marry¬ 
ing Elvira, when a horn is heard. This 
horn Ernani had given to Silva when he 
joined the league, saying, “Sound but 
this horn, and at that moment Ernani 
will oease to live." Silva insists on the 
fulfilment of the compact, and Ernani 
st&hg himself.— Verdi’s opera of “ Er- 
nardf t * 

Erot'ic Poetry. Love songs. So 
called from Eros, the god of love in 
Creek mythology. 

Erra-Pater. An almanack. William 
Lilly, the almanack-maker and astro¬ 
loger, is so called by Butler. It is said to 
have been the “name" of an eminent 
J swish astrologer. — ilaUimll, “ A rc/ut ic 
Diet." 

In h« m greater 

Thau Tjrcho Brahe or firra Pater. 

JwtUr, “ jludibrai." 

Erse (1 syl.). The native language 
of the West Highlanders of Scotland, 
who are of Irish origin. It is a corruption 
of Irish, The proper name is Gaelic. 

Er'udite. Most erudite of the Homan*. 
Marcus Terentius Varro, a man of vast 
and varied erudition in almost every 
department of literature. (B.c. 116-27.) 

Erythre'os. One of the horses of 
the sun. (Greek, tiie red-producer.) 

Ese&pa'de (3 syl.) means, literally, 
the fling of a horse. Applied to any 
fling,” prank, or spree. 

EschaleB, Eso&les, fro. These 
Proper names are from their armorial 
«®noe, six escallops or scallop-shells. 

Escu'age (3 syl.) means “ shield ser- 
and Is applied to 4hat obligation 
J bound a vassal toiollow his lord to 
war at bis own private charge. (French, 
*«*,■&*, a shield.) 


Eacula'pioa (Latin, Stculapiu*'). A 
disciple oflRscvJapiut means a medical 
student. Escula'pian, medical. Escu- 
la'pios, in Homer, is a “ blameless phy¬ 
sician," whose sons were the medical 
attendants of the Greek army. Subse¬ 
quently he was held to be the “god of 
the medical art." . 

Esou'riaL The palace of the Spanish 
sovereigns, about fifteen miles north¬ 
west of Madrid. It is one of the most 
superb structures in Europe, but is built 
among rocks, as the name signifies. 

Esh-Shea'ra-l-Aboor'. The name 
given to Sirius, and worshipped by the 
Keys, an Arab tribe. 

Esin'gs. A titld%iven to the kings 
of Kent, from Kse, their filrst king, 
sometimes called Ochta. 

Esmond (Henry). A chivalrous 
cavalier in the reign of queen Anne. 
The hero of Thackeray’s novel entitled 
“ Esmond.” 

Esoteric (Greek, those within). Exo¬ 
teric, those without. The term ori¬ 
ginated with I’ythag'oras, who stood 
behihd a curtain when he gave his lec¬ 
tures. Those who were, allowed to 
attend the lectures, but not to see his 
face, he called bis exoteric disciples ; but 
those who were allowed to enter the veil, 
his esoteric. 

Aristotle adopted the same terms, 
though he did not lecture behind a cur¬ 
tain. He called those who atteuded Ips 
evening lectures, which were of a popu¬ 
lar character, his exoterics; and those 
who attonded his more abstruse morning 
* lectures, his esoterics. 

Espiet (Es-pe-a). Nephew of Oriande 
la F6e. A dwarf not more than three feet 
high, with yellow hair as fine as gold, 
and though above a hundred years old, 
a seeming child of seven. He was one 
of the falsest knaves In the world, and 
knew every kind of enchantment.— Ro¬ 
mance of Maugis <T Aygremont etde Vivia- 
sonfrire. 

Esplan'dian. Sen of Am'adn and 
Oria'na. He is the hero of Montalvo’s 
continuation of “Am'adis," called “The 
five Book." 

Esprit de Corps. Fellow-feeling 
for the society with which you are asso¬ 
ciated. A military term—every soldier 
will stand up for lus own corps. 

S 
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Esquire. One who carried the escu 
bfiihield of a knight. (Latin, scutiger, 
a shield-bearer.) 

Esquire, A title given to the younger 
none of the nobility, to officers of the 
queen's court and household, to coun¬ 
sellors of law, -justices of the peace, 
■sheriffs, gentlemen who hold coriftnis- 
' lions in. tie army and navy, and gradu¬ 
ates ef^the universities not in holy 
orders. Ry courtesy it is given to at- 
, torneys, solicitors, surgeons, merchants, 
bankers, the landed gentry, and gentle¬ 
men living in independence. 


Es'says. Lord Bacon’s essays were 
the first that bore the name. 

To write inst tiettAis, redulrsth failure in the 
writer end leiiure in fne reader . .. which is the 
wise which hath made me ohooee to write certain 
hrief note* ... which I have called esiayi.— Didt- 
totum to Prince Henry. 


Esse'nes (2 syl.). A sect among the 
Jews in the time of our Saviour. They 
took no part in public matters, but 
devoted theinselves to contemplative 
studies. They held the Jewish Scrip¬ 
tures In great reverence, but interpreted 
them allegorically. 

Essex. East seaxe (the territory of 
the East Saxons). 


Essex Lions. Calves, for which 
the county is famous. 

Valiant as an Essex lion (ironical). 


Essex Stile. A ditch. As Essex is 
very marshy, it abounds in ditches, and 
has very few Btiles. 

Est-il-possible. A nickname of 

S rinco George of Denmark, given him by 
tunes II. The story goes that James, 
speaking of those who had deserted his, 
standard, concluded the catalogue with 
these words, “And who do you think 
besides? Why, little Est-il-possible, my 
worthy son-in-law.” James applied this 
cognomen to the prince because, when 
George was told of hiB father-in-law's 
abdication, all be did was to exclaim, 
“ Est-il-possible!” and when told of the 
several noblemen who had fallen away 
from him, “Est-il-possible 1" exhausted 
his indignation. 

Estafette (French; Spanish, esta- 
flta). Military couriers sent express. 
Their doty is to deliver the despatches 
consigned to them to the postilions ap¬ 
pointed to receive them. 

Estates. Estates of (he realm. The 
’powers that base the administration of 
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irs in their hands. The three estates 
of our own realm are the Lords Spiritual, 
the Lords Temporal, and the Commons; 
popularly speaking, the public press is 
termed the fourth estate. It is a great 
mistake to pqll the three estates of Eng¬ 
land, the Sovereign, the Lords, and the 
Commonl* as many do. The word means 
that on which the realm stands. (Latin, 
sto, to stand.) - 


Herod.. ..made a supper to hU.... chief estates— 
Marks HI. 

Este. The house of Este had fbr their 
armorial bearing- a white eagle on an 
azure shield- Rinaldo, in “Jerusalem 
Delivered,” adopted this device; and 
Ariosto, jn his “Orlando Furioso,” gives 
it both "to Mandricardo and. ftoge'ro, 
adding that it was once’ borne by Trojan 
Hector. As the dukes of Brunswick 
are a branch of the house of Este, our 
queen is a descendant df the same noble 
family. 

D’Este was the surname adopted by the 
children of the duke of Sussex and lady 
Augusta Murray. 

Estella. Heroine of Dickens's “Great 
Expectations.” 


Estot'iland. An imaginary tract of 
land near the Arctic Circle in North 
America, saW to have been discovered 
by John Scalvc, a Pole. 

The snow 

From cold Entotilaad. 

Milton ," Paradite Lott, 9 x. >88. 

Estrildis or Estrild. Daughter of 
a German king, and handmaid to the 
mythical king Humber. When Humber 
was drowned in the river that bean bis 
name, king Locrine fell in love with 
Estrildis, and would have married her, 
had he not been betrothed already to 
Guendoloe'na; however, he kept Estrildis 
for seven years in a palace underground, 
and had by her a daughter named Sa- 
bri'na. After the death of Locrine, 
Guendoloe'na threw both Estrildis *nd 
Sabri'na into the Severn .—Gsojgftyt 
“ Jiritish History ," ii. o. ii.—v» 


Es'tuary. literally, the. boihos 
place; the mouth of a river is so coUeo 
because the water there seems to seethe 
and boil. (Latin, asstuo, to boil.) 

Eter'nal. The Eternal City. 

Virgil makes Jupiter tell Venus he would 
give to the Romans unpfnwn ntf F” 
(an eternal empire). (‘ ‘ JBaeki,” X W 
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Eternal Tables. A white pearl, 
extending from east to west, and from 
hoaven to earth, on which, according to 
Mahomet, God has recorded every event, 
past, present, and to come. Thus Ma¬ 
homet writes in the Koran, “As Allah 
has ordained, and recorded on the eter nal 
tables.” , 

Eth'nic-plot. The Popish?, plot. In 
Dryden’s satire of “ Absalom and Achito- 
phel,” Charles II, is called David, the 
royalists are called the Jews, ,and the 
Papists Gentiles or ^ Ethnoi, whence 
“ Ethnic plot ” means' the Gentile or 
Popish plot. 

Saw with disdain an EtlmM plot bezuo.... 

’Oainst form and order thejr their payer employ, 

nothing to build, and all things to destroy. 

• l»t i. 

Eth'nophro'nes (4 syl.). 4 sect 
of heretics of the seventeenth century, 
who practised the observances of the 
ancient Pagans. (Greek, ethnos phrtn, 
heathen-minded.) 

E'thon. The eagle or vulture that 
gnawed the liver of Prome'theus. 

Etiquette (3 syl.). The usages of 
polite society. The word means a ticket 
or card, and refers to the ancient custom 
of delivering a card of directions and regu¬ 
lations to be observed by«all those who 
attended court. 

Et'na. Virgil ascribes its eruption 
t° Typhon, a hundred-headed giant, who 
breathed liames of devouring tire, and 
lies buried under the mountain. 

Etrenn'es (2 syl.). New-year’s gifts 
W"e so called in France. Stren'in, the 
Roman goddess, bad the superintendence 
°f new-year's gifts, which the Romans 
called sirenct. Ta'tius entered Home on 
hew-year's Day, and received from 
Kome augurs palms cut from tho sacred 
grove, dedicated to the goddess Strenia. 
Having succeeded, he ordained that the 
1 st of January should be celebrated by 
gifts to be called strew*, consisting of 
"K 8 .* dates, and honey ; and that no word 

j omen should be uttered on that 
day. 

,,-®ttxriok Shepherd. James Hogg, 
be Scotch poet, who was bom in the 
1835 ) ° f Ettriok » Selkirkshire. (1772- ' 

The Btlrlok Shepherd was my raids. 

^ frordWMwth. 

Etael-— i.e., Attila. King of the Huns, 
monarch ruling over three kingdoms 


and more than thirty principalities j being 
a widower, he married Kriembikl, the 
widow of Siegfried. In the Nibelungen- 
Lied, where lie is introduced (partii,), 
„he is made very insignificant, and Bees 
his liegemen, and even his son and heir, 
struck down without any effort to save 
them or avenge their destruction, Efe 
-is as unlike the Attila, or histovy as pos¬ 
sible. . 1 * 

Eu'charis,in Fdnelon’s ‘^TJldmanue," 
i is meant to represent Mdlle. de Fon- 
| tangos. 

Eu/charist literally means a thank- 
offering. Our Lord said, “Do thiB in 
remembrance of t.c., out of gra¬ 

titude to me. The elements of bread 
and wine in the Lord’s supper. (Greek, 

< u-c/iaristia .) 

Eu'clio. A penurious old hunks in 
one of the comedies of Plautus (“ Aulu- ' 
la'ria ”). 

Eu'crateB (3 syl.). More shift* than 
•En'crates. Encrates, the miller, was one 
of the archons of Athens, noted for his 
shifts and excuses for neglecting the 
duties of the office. 

Eudox'ians. Heretics, whose founder 
was Kudox'ius, patriarch of Antioch in 
the fourth century. They maintained 
that the Son had a will independent of 
the Father, and that sometimes their 
wills were at variance. 

Eu'dromoB. One of Action’s dogs. 
(Greek, the good runner.) 

Euge'niug. The friend and wise 
counsoller of Yoriok in Bteme’s “Tris¬ 
tram Shandy.” 

Eu'gubine Tables. Bronze tables 
found near Eugu'bium \(fobbo) in 1444. 
Of tho inscriptions, five aro Umbrian 
and Etruscan, and two are Latin. 

Eu'lalie (St.). Eulalon is one of 
the names of Apollo; but in the calendar 
there is a virgin martyr called Eu'lalie, 
born at Merida, in Estramadu'ra. When 
she was only twelve years old, the great 
persecution of Diocle'tian was set on 
foot, whereupon the young girl left her 
maternal home, and, in the presence of 
the Roman judge, cast down the idols 
he "had set up. She was martyred by 
torture, 12th of February 8 G 8 . 

Longfellow calls Evangeline the “Sun¬ 
shine of St. Eul&lie.” 
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Esxlen-Bpie'gel ( Tyll), or Tyll Owl- 
gluts. The nero of a German tale, which 
relates the pranks and drolleries, the ups 
and downs, the freak and fun of a wan¬ 
dering mechanic of Brunswick. The 
author is said to have been Dr. Thomas 
Mqpner. (1475-1530.) 

Eumae'os or Ewmmm. A swineherd. 

So called from the slave and swineherd 
of Ulysses. 

This second Eumaeui strode hastily down the 
forest-glade, driving before him....the whole herd , 
of hie inharmonious charge.—Mr h alter Mott 

XiUmen'ideB {the good-temped gud- ; 
desses). A name given by the Greeks to 
the Furies, as it would have been omi¬ 
nous and bad policy to call them by their 
right name, Frin'vyHs. 

Eumes'tSs {Memory), who, being 
very old, keeps a little boy named 
Anamnestes {Research) to fetch books 
from the shelves. — Spenser, “ Fairy 
Queen,” book ii. 

a 

Euno'mians. Heretics, the dis¬ 
ciples of Euuo'mius, bishop of Cyz'icum 
in tbe fourth century. They maintained 
that the Father was of a different nature 
to the Son, and that the Sou did not in 
reality unite himsfelf to human nature. 

Supat'ridee. The oligarchy of 
Attica. These lords of creation wore 
subsequently set aside, and a democratic 
form of government established. 

Eu'phemisms. Words or phrases 
substituted, to soften down offensive 
expressions. 

Place never mentioned to ears polite. 
In the reign of Charles II., a worthy 
divine of Whitehall thus concluded his 
sermon: “If you don’t live up to the ’ 
preoepts of the Gospel . . . you must 
expect to receive your reward in a cer¬ 
tain jilace which ’tis not good manners 
to mention here.”— Laconics. Pope tells 
us this worthy divine was a dean :— 

To rat the ousbion end aft dean invite. 

Who,never mentioned " bell" to earn polite. 

"Moral Euaj/a.” epmt tv. 

“His Satanic majesty;” “light-fiu- 
gered gentry;” “a gentleman on his 
travels ” (one transported ); “ she has 
met with an accident” {has had a child 
before marriage); “ help ” or “ employ <5 ” 
to servant ); “ not quite eonreot ” {a false¬ 
hood); “an obliquity of vision” {asquint); i 


“an innocent" (afool), and hundreds of 
others. 

Eure'ka or rather Heurjka (I have 
found it out). The exclamation of Arehi- 
me'diss, the'Syracusian philosopher, when 
he discovered how to test the purity of 
Hie’ro’s crown. The tale is, that Hie'ro 
delivered a certain weight of gold to a 
workman, to be made into a votive 
crown, but suspecting that the workman 
had alloyed the gold with an inferior 
metal, asked Archimedes to test the 
crown. The philosopher went to batho, 
and, in stepping into tbe bath, which 
was quite full, observed that some of the 
water ran over. It immediately struck 
him that a body must-remove its own 
bulk of water when it is immorsed, and, 
putting his idoa to the test, found his 
surmise to be correct. Now, then, for 
the crown. Silver is lighter than gold, 
therefore a pound-weight of silvor will 
be more bulky than a pound-weight of 
gold, and being of greater bulk will 
remove more water. Vitru'vius says: 
“When the idea flashed across his mind, 
the philosopher jumped out of tbe bath, 
exclaiming, ‘ Heure'ka ! heure'ka !' and, 
without waiting to dress himself, ran 
home to try the experiment.” Drydeu 
has mistakewthe quantity in the lines— 

The deiet thinks he stands on firmer ground, 
Crlee“ tu'reka!" the mighty secr«t> found. 

Hdiffio Latei 

But Byron has preserved the right quan¬ 
tity— 

Now we dap 

Our hands and cry “ Eureka l* 

“ Chtlde Uarahi,* lr. ft. M. 

. Eu'rus (2 syl.). The east wind. So 
called, says Buttmann, from eiis, the 
east. Probably it is tos eru'o, draw 11 
from the east. Ovid confirms this ety¬ 
mology : Vires capit Funis ab ortu. 

While southern gates o’er western oceans roll, 
Arid Kurus steals his ioe-win is from the pesa 
Darwin, "Heonotny of Vtgetatiun," cauto it 

Euryd'ice (4 syL). Wife of Orpheus, 
killed by a serpent on -her wedding night. 
Orpheus went down toAhe infernal re¬ 
gions to seek her, and was promised she 
should return on condition that he looked 
not back till she had reached the upp** 
world. When the poet got to the coo- 
fines of his journey, he turned his ho®" 
to see if Eurydioe were following, o® 
she was instantly caught back again 
Hadgs. 
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Jteaton, w*tii» EurrlidS to llfo; 

Oh, taka tbe husband or TMtoratha wife. 

Pops, “ Ode m St. Oeedia't Day.* 


Eustace (Father). Abbot of St. 
MaryV, alia* William Allan, alia* Henry 
Well wood. 

Euata' tfcianB. A denomination bo 
called from Eusta'thius, a monk of the 
fourth oentury, excommunicated by the 
council of Gangra. 


Eutycli'ians. Heretics of the fifth 
century, violently opposed to the Nes- 
to'rians. They maintained that Jesus 
Christ was entirely God previous to the 
incarnation, and entirely man during his 
Fojourn on earth. The founder was 
Ku’tyches, an abbot of Constantinople, 
excommunicated in 448. 


Evangelic. The Evangelic Doctor. 
John Wyoliffe, “ the moruing star of the 
Reformation.” (1824-1384.) 

Evan'geline (4 syl.). The heroine 
of Longfellow’s poem so called. The 
subject of the tale is the expulsion of the 
inhabitants of Aca'dia (Fom Scotia) from 
their homes in 1755. 

Evan'gelist, in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress, represents the effectual 
preacher of the Gospel, who opens the 
gate of life to Christian. 

Evangelists. Symbols of the four:— 

Matthcio. A man with a pen in his 
hand, and a scroll before him, looking 
over his left shoulder at an angel. This 
Gospel was tho first, and the angel re¬ 
presents the Being who dictated it. 

Mart. A man seated writing, and by 
his side a coucbaut winged lion, em¬ 
blematical of tho resurrection, which is 
most fully described by this evangelist. 
(See Lion.) 6 

Lute. A man with a pen, looking in 
deep thought over a scroll, and near mm 
a cow or ox chewing the cud. Tho latter 
part refers to the eclectic character of 
ot. Luke's Gospel. 

"*■ y° nn ff man great delicacy, 
with an eagle iu the background to 
denote sublimity. 

■The morepneient symbols were—for 
Matthew, a man’s face; for Mark, a Han; 
for Luke, an ox; and for John, a flying 
in allusion to the four cherubim 
btfore the throne of God, described in 
the Book of Revelation : “ The first.. . 
was like a Hon, and the second . . .‘like 
a call, and the third... had a face as a 


man, and the fourth ... was like a dying 
eagle” (iv. 7). Ireroe'us says: “ The lion 
signifies the royalty of Christ; the calf 
his sacerdotal office; the man’s face his 
incarnation; and the eagle the grace of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

Evans ( William). The giant porter 
of Charles I., who carried about in his 
pocket Sir Geoffrey Hudson, the king’s 
dwarf. He was nearly eight feet high. 
(Died 1632.) Fuller speaks of him in 
his “ Worthies,” and Sir Walter Scott 
introduces him in “ Povcril of the Peak.” 

As tall a man as is iu London, always snouting 
tho kins’N porter Master Evans, that earned you 
about in his pocket, Sir Geoffrey, as all the woilu 
has heard tell.—Ch. xxxiii. 

Evan* (Sir Hugh). A pedantic Welsh 
parson and schoolmaster of wondrous 
simplicity and shrewdness.— Shakespeare, ■ 
‘ ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Evap'orate (4 syl.). Be off; vanish 
into thin air. 

Evil. “Of two evils, I have chosen 
the least.”— Prior. 

Evil Eye. It was anciently believed ( 
that the eyes of some persons darted ’ 
noxious rays on objects which they glared 
upon. The first morning glance of such 
eyes was certain destruction to man or 
beast, but the destruction was not un- 
froquently the result of emaciation. Vir¬ 
gil speaks of an evil eyo making cattle 
lean. 

Mm' do quit ten'eroa oo'ulm mihi faffdnatagiMM. 

Who nu bewitched my iambi, prithee say, if hay * 
the bag knowi ? 

Evil Principle. (Set Ahbiman, 
Aiumanes, Asaloh.) 

Ex CatRe'dra (Batin). With autho¬ 
rity. The pope, speaking ex cathedra , is 
said to speak with an infallible voice—to 
speak as the successor and representative 
of 8t. Peter, and in his pontifical cha¬ 
racter. The words are Latin, and mean 
“from the chair”— i.e., the throne of the 
pontiff. The phrase iB applied to all dicta 
uttered by authority, and ironically to 
self-sufficient, dogmatical assertions. 

Ex Officio (Latin, by virtue of his 
’ office). As the Lord Mayor for the timo 
being shall be ex officio one of the trustees. 

Ex Parte (Latin, proceeding only 
from one of the parties). An ex-parte 
statement is a one-sided statement, a 
partial statement, a statement made by 
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one of the litigants without being modi¬ 
fied by the ooiinter-statement. 

Ex Ped'S Her'culem. From this 
sample you can judge of the whole. 
Plutarch says that Pyifaag'oras inge¬ 
niously calculated the height of Her¬ 
cules by comparing the length of various 
stadia in Greece. A stadium was 600 
feet in length, but Hercules' stadium at 
Olympia was much longer. Now, says 
the philosopher, as tho stadium of Olym¬ 
pia is longer than an ordinary stadium, 
so the foot of Hercules was longer than 
an ordinary foot; and as the foot bears 
a certain ratio to the height, so the 
height of Hercules can be easily ascer¬ 
tained.— Varia Scripta. 

EX Post Facto (Latin). An ex 
post facto law. A law made to meet 
and punish a crime after the offence has 
been committed. 

Exaltation. In old astrology, a 
planet was said to be in its “ exaltation" 
when it was in that sign of the zodiac 
in which it was supposed to exercise its 
. strongest influence. Thus the exaltation 
of Venus is in Pisces, and her “ dejec¬ 
tion ” in Virgo. 

And thui, tiod wot, MeroVy' in desolate' 
lit ftiaoea, v her Venus' is exnllate'. 

Chaucer, "Canterbury Tales," a,HU. 

Exaltation of the Cross. A feast 
* held in the Homan Catholic Church, on 
September 14th, to commemorate the 
restoration of the cross to Calvary in 
*628. It bad been carried away by 
Kosroes the Persian. 

Excal'ibar. Arthur’s famous sword, 
given him by the Lady of tho Lake. 

So award on earth, were it the Kxealibar of king 
Arthur, can out that which oppose! no steady re- 
■tetenoe to tho alow.— Sir Waller Scott. 

Excellency {His). A title given to 
colonial and provincial governors, am¬ 
bassadors, and the lord - lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

Excel'sior. Aim at higher things 
£>stilL It is the motto of the United 
, States, and has been made popular by 
’Longfellow’s beautiful poem so named. 
We use the word, also, as the synonym, 
of super-excellent. 

Excerptions. Exceptions prove the 
rule. They prove there is a rule, or 
there could he no exceptions; the very 
fact of exceptions proves there must be 
a rule. 


Exchequer. Court of Exchequer. In 
the subdivision of the court in tne reign 
of Edward I., the Exchequer acquired a 
separate and independent position. Its 
special duty waB to order the revenueii 
of the cr6wn and recover the king’s 
debtB. It was denominated Scacca'rium, 
from scaccum (a chess-board), and was 
so oalled because a checkered doth was 
laid on the table of the court.— Madox, 
“History of the Exchequer? 

Exci'se (2 syl.) means literally, a 
coupon, or piece cut off (Latin, exci'do). 
It is a toll or duty levied on articles of 
home consumption—a slice cut off from 
these things for the national purse. 

Exclusion. Bill of Exclusion. A 
bill to exclude the duke of York from 
the throne, on account of his being a 
Papist Passed by the Commons, but 
rejected by the Lords, in 1679; revived 
in 1681. 

Excommunica'tion. (1) The 
greater is exclusion of an individual from 
the seven sacraments, from every legiti¬ 
mate act, and from all intercourse with 
tho faithful. (2) The lesser excommu¬ 
nication is sequestration from the ser¬ 
vices of the Church only. The first 
Napoloon was excommunicated by poj*o 
Pius VLI., and the present king of 
Italy is still under tne anathema of 
Pius IX. 

Excommunication by Bell, Booh, and 
Candle. {See Cuksihu.) 

Excommunication by the ancient Jews. 
This wasof threo sorts—(1) Nid'ui (separa¬ 
tion), oalled in the New Testament ‘‘cast¬ 
ing out of the synagogue" (John ix. 22); 
( 2 ) Cherem, called by St. Paul “deliver¬ 
ing over to Satan" (1 Cor. v. 15); 09 
Marana'tha, delivered over to divine 
vengeance. Tho Sadducees had an in¬ 
terdict called Tetragram'meton, which 
was cursing the offender by Jebo'vah, 
by the decaloguo, by the inferior courts, 
and with all the curses of the superior 
courts. 

Excru'ciate (4 syl,). To give one 
as much pain as crucifying him would 
do. (Latin, ex crux, where ex is to' 
tensitive.) 

Ex'eat (Latin, he may get out). P^" 
mission granted by a bishop to a jjriest 
to leave his diooesa. In the universities, 
it is permission to a student to leave 
college after the gates are dosed. 
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Bz'eprate (3 syL). To many Roman 
laws, this tag was .appended, “ If any 
one breaks this law, nicer esto” — it., let 
Ida body, his family, mid his goods be 
consecrated to the gods. When a man 
was declared tacer, any one' might kill 
him with impunity. Any one who hurt 
a tribuue was held a tacer to the goddess 
Ceres. Ex in this word is intensitive. 

Exercises. Week-day sermons were 
so called by the Puritans. Hence the 
title of Morning Exercites, week-day ser¬ 
mons preached in the morning. 

Ex'eter. The duke of Exeter's daugh¬ 
ter was a sort of rack invented by tho 
duke of Exeter during the reign of 
Henry VI.— JJlacistone. 

I «u the lad that would not confess one word.... 
though they threatened to moke me bus the duke 
of Kxeter s daughter.— Scott, “Fortunes 0 / Jtiael,” 

tut. 

Ex'eter Controversy. A contro¬ 
versy raised upon a tract entitled “Plain 
Truth,” by the Rev. John Agate, of 
Exeter, an Episcopalian ; replied to by 
several dissenting ministers, ai Withers, 
Trosse, Pierce, ho. <1707-1715.) 

Exeter Domesday. A record con¬ 
taining a description of Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall, kopt 
among the muniments of tho dean and 
chapter of Exeter. It was published by 
Sir Henry Ellis, aS a supplement to the 
Great Domesday, in 1810. 

Exhibition. My son has got an exhi¬ 
bition at Oxford. An allowance of meat 
and drink; a benefaction for mainten¬ 
ance. (Latin, exhil/itio, an allowance of 
food and other neoeBsaries, “ alimcntts 
txhibSre atiquem.”) 

1 enure flt disposition tor my wlf*. 

Dus reference of place, and exhibition. 

Mhakerpmr*. " Othello,” I. 3. 

_ Exile, The Neapolitan Exile. Baron 
Poorio. One of the kings of Naples pro¬ 
mised the people a constitution, but 
broke his word; whereupon a revolution 
woka out, ahd the baron, with many 
others, wag imprisoned for many years 
ia a dreadful dungeon near Naples, lie 
was at length liberated and exile* to 
America, but compelled tho captain to 
steer for Ireland, and landed at Cork, 
*fhsre he was well received. 

, ®*'it (Latin, 4* goes oitf), A theatrical 
ter© placed at the point when an actor 
is to leave the stage. We also say of an 
actor, Exit So-and-so— that ia, So-and-so 


leaves the stage at this point of Hie 
drama. 

He made, hie exit. Left under .shady 
circumstances; he died: as, “ He made 
liis exit of this life in peace with all the 
world." Except in the drama, we say, 

‘ ‘ made or makes his exit." (See above .) 

Ex'odus. The Exodus of Israel. The 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
under the guidance of Moses. We now 
speak of the Exodus of Ireland—i.e., the 
departure of the Irish in large numbers 
for America; the Exodus of the Aca’dians 
— i.e., the expulsion of these colonists 
from Nova Scotia in the reign of George 
II.; ho. (Greek; ex odos, a journey out.) 

Ex'ons or Exempts of the t Guards. 
Officers who commanded when' the- lieu¬ 
tenant or ensign was absent, and who 
had charge of tho night watch. (Frenoh, 
Capitaines exempts des gardes du corps.) 

Exorbitant means literally out of 
the nit (Latin, ex or'bita , out of the 
wheel-rut); out of the track; extrava¬ 
gant (extra- vagant). 

Exoteric. , (See Esotkric.) 

Expectation Week. Between the 
Ascension and Whit Sunday, when the 
apostles continued praying “ in earnest 
exjiectatiou of the Comforter." 

Experimental Philosophy. ScU 
once founded on experiments or data, in 
contradistinction to moral and mathe¬ 
matical sciences. Experimental philo-* 
Bopky is also called natural philosophy, 
and by tho Frenoh physics. 

Experimen'ttun Cru'cis (Latin). 

A decisive experiment. (See Crucial. ) 

Explosion means literally, driven 
out by clapping the hands (Latin, ex- 
plo'do—i.e., ex-plaudo) ; hence the noise 
made by clapping the hands, a report 
made by ignited gunpowder, he. 

Expo'nent. One who explains or 
seta forth the views of another. Thus, (Ml 
clergyman should be the exponent of 
Bible and Thirty-nine Articles. (Latii|r^ 
ex pono, to expose or set forth.) 

Expose (French). An exposing of 
something which should have been kept 
out of sight. Thus we say a man made 
a dreadful exposi—t.e., told or did some¬ 
thing which should have been kept con¬ 
cealed. 




Expressed Oils are those which 
.arc obtained by pressure. Unlike animal 
and essential oils, they are pressed out 
of the bodies which contain them. 

Expression. A geographical expres¬ 
sion, Vox et prreterBa nihil. A word 
used in geography to describe a people 
who have no recognised nationality. 

„ Villa territory ia to a yen great extent occupied 
vj one race....and rat to the present day Germany 


ia little more than a geographical expression .—.Daily 
Telegraph. 

Ex'quisite (3 syl.). One sought out; 
a coxcomb, a dandy, one who thinks 
himself superlatively well dressed, and 
of most unexceptionable deportment. 

Extensive (3 syl.). Rather exlen- 
tive, that. Bather fast. A slang synonym 
for a swell. 

Extravagahtes Constitutio'nes 

or Extravagant*. The papal constitu¬ 
tions of John XXII. and some few of 
his successors, supplemental to the 
“Corpus Juris Canou'ici.” So called 
because they were not ranged in order 
with the other papal constitutions, but 
wero left “ out-wanderers ” from the 
general code. 

Ectreme Unction. One of tho 
seven sacraments of the Bomish Church, 
founded on St. James v. 14, “Is any 
sick among you? let him call for tho 
elders of the church; and let them pray 
*over him, anointing him with oil in the 
name of the Lord.* 

Extrin'sic (Latin). Without, but 
near to. Thus we say matter cannot 
be moved without extrinsic agency— 
that is, some power from without, yet 
near to the thing moved. Not belong¬ 
ing to. Intrinsic is the correlative term. 

Exul't (Latin). To leap out. Thus 
we say, “ I am ready to leap out of my 
skin ;’ r to leap for joy. 

Eye. Latin, odulus ; Italian, occhio ; 
Rnanisih. 050 : Russian, oko : Dutch, onn ■ 


If l » * * 

The king’s eyes. His chief officers. An 
Eastern expression. 

‘ One of the eeren 

Who In Sod’ll pretence, nearest to the throne 
Stand reedy at command, and are hi* eye* 
that nm thro’ all the heavene, and down to earth 
Bear hie swift erranda—“ParodiM Lost.” iii. 

Rye of the storm. An opening between 
the storm clouds. (See Bull's Eye.) 

One-eyed people. (See Abduspuns, 
Cyclops.) 


Eyes. Four eyes are bigger than yout 
stomach. You fancied you could eat 
more, but found your appetite satisfied 
with less than you expected. A French 
phrase* * 

To rend the eyes with paint (Jer. iv, 30). 
The ladies of the East tinge the edge of 
their eye-lids with the powder of lead- 
ore. They dip into the powder a small 
wooden bodkin, which they draw “ through 
the eye-lids over the ball of the eye.” 
Jezebel is said “to have adjusted her 
oyes with kohol” (a powder of lead- 
ore), 2 Kings ix. 30. N.B.—The .word 
“face,” in our translation, should in both 
these caseB be rendered “ eyes.”— Shaw, 
“ Travels 

Eyes to the blind. A staff. So called 
in ailusion to the staff given to Tire'sias 
by Athe'na, to serve him for the eyes 
of which she had deprived him. (See 
Tikehjab. ) 

Eye-sore. Something offensive to 
the sight. Sore is the Saxon ear (pain¬ 
ful) or surer (grievous). It is painnil or 
grievous to the eye. 

Mordeo&i was an eyesore to Hamu.— O'Estrange. 

Eye-teeth. Tbe canine teeth are so 
called because their fangs extend up¬ 
wards nearly to the orbits of tho eyes. 

To draw one's eye-teeth. To take the 
conceit out of a person ; to fleece one 
without mercy; to make one suffer loss 
without seeing the manoeuvre by which it 
was effected. 

I gnesa these Yank* will get their eye-teeth draws 
It they don’t look sharp. 

W. Hepworth Dixon," Jftw America,” sol. L 

Ey'ra. The physioion of the gods. 

(Scandinavian mythology.') 

Eyre. Justices in Eyre. A corrup¬ 
tion of “ Justices Sh itin'eris.” At first 
they made the circuit of the kingdom 
every seven years, but Magna Charts 
provided that it should be done annually. 

Eyre [Jane). The heroine of Char¬ 
lotte Bronte’s novel so called. Jane 
Eyre is a governess, who ’stoutly copes 
with adverse circumstances, and ulti¬ 
mately wins the love of a man of for¬ 
tune 

Ezour Ve'da or Atharva'na Ve'da. 
The last of the four sacred books of the 
Hindus. It regulates ceremonials, offer¬ 
ings, the forms of worship, and the pla& 
of building and decorating the temples- 
The whole four books are called the 
vedas or vedams. 
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F. F is written on his face. ” Rogue” 
is written on bis face. The letter F used 
to be branded near the nose, on the left 
check of felons, on thetr being admitted 
to “benefit of clergy.” The same Was 
used for brawling in church. The custom 
was not abolished by law till 1822. 

F Sharp. A flea. The pun is F, 
the initial letter, and sharp because the 
bite is acute. (See B Flats.) 

ff. A corrupt way of making a capital 
ff in Old English, and used as low down 
as 1750; as It ranee for France; fi'arring- j 
ton for Farrington; &c. 

F. E. R. T. Tho letters of the Sar«®r 
dinian motto. ' 

Either Fortitu’do Kjut Rhodum Tcn'uit, 
iu allusion to the succour rendered to 
Rhodes by the house of Savoy, 1310; 

Or, Faed'ere Ft Retigvdne Teneuiur, on 
the golden doubloon of Victor Ama¬ 
deus I,; 

Or, Fortitu'do Ejus IiempuVIicatn. Tend. 

F. O. B. Free on board; meaning 
that the shipper, from tho time of ship¬ 
ment, is free from all risk. 

Fabian Tactics or Policy — i.r., 
delay. “ Win like Fabius, by delay.” 
The Roman general Fabius wearied nut 
Hannibal by marches, counter-marches, 
ambuscades, and skirmishes, without evor 
coming to an open engagement. 

wbioh proT#d ffttol to 

Fab'ila’s Sad Fate. Tbo king don 
Kabila was a man of very obstinate pur¬ 
pose and fond of tho chose. Ouc dav he 
encountered a boar, and commanded 
those who rode with him to remain quiet 
and not interfere, but the boar overthrew 
u»«dkilled him.—“ Chronica Antiqua 
* JSgpafia” p. 121. 

Fabius. The American, Fabius. 
Washington (1732-1799), whose military 
policy was similar to that of Fabius. Ho 

inef'+u out tb ® English troops by baraas- 
ng ttem, without coming to a pitched 

noun!'- | >u *f ue8ciin pursued the same 
P hoy in Franoe, by the advioe of Charles 

oouquests of Edward 

the Black Prince were retrieved. 

Mrmf *** French* Anne, duo de 
so H J f? Cy, '^ and oonstabl « °* France ; 
hiidLkiif f t? m “• “access in almost an- 

»ating the imperial army which had 


invaded Provence, by laying the country 
waste and prolonging the campaign. 
(1493-1537.) 

Fables. The most famous writers 
of fables are— 

Pilpay, among the Hindus. 

Lokman, among tho ^4 robs. 

JSsop and Babrios, among the Greeks. 

Phsedrua end Aria'nus, among the 
Romans. 

Faemis, Abste'mius, and Cast!, among 
the Italians. The last wrote “ The 
Talking Animals.” 

La Fontaine and Florian, among the 

French. 

John Gay and Edward Moore, among 
our own countrymen. The former is 
sometimes called “ The English iEsop.” 

Lessing and Pfeffel, among the Ger¬ 
mans. 

KrylofT, among the Russians. 

(See jEsoiv) 

Fabliaux. ' The metrical fables of 
the Trouveres, or early poets north of 
tho Loire, in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. The word/a/de, in this case, is 
used very widely, for it includes not only 
such tales as “ Reynard the Fox,” but 
all sorts of familiar incidents of knavery 
and intrigue, all sorts of legends and 
family traditions. The fabliau of “ Au- 
cassin and Nieolette ” isfull of interesting 
incidents, and contains much true pathos • 
and beautiful poetry. 

Fabricius {Fa-brick 1 -ius). A Roman 
hern, representative of inflexible purity 
and honesty. The ancient writers love 
to tell of tho frugal way in which he 
lived on his hereditary farm ; how he 
refused tho rich presents offered him by 
the Samnite ambassadors; and how at 
death he left no portion for his daugh¬ 
ters, whom the senate provided for. 

Febrlaiuo, learner of oll-oonquering pold. 

Thoumm l “ S»omom" \ Winter). 

Face. To face it out. To persist in 
an assertion which is not true. To main¬ 
tain without changing colour or hanging 
down the head. 

A rebec face. (French, “visage de 
rebec ”.) An ugly, grotesque face, like 
that which usi-d to be cut on the upper 
port of a rebec or threo-stringed fiddle. 

Dead U the noble BodiPwc, 

Who hod o fnoe like o lelwo. 

Habstais, “ Pantagna t,” book tt. 4, 

Face-card or Faced card. AmouJt 
card, a cord with a face ou it. 
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B > aoh*iman. Hie Japanese god of 
War. 

Facile Princeps. By far the best. 

Bat the fotSU princeps of ell gypiologiit! li Pro- 
fwor Pott, of Hullo.—Ghamtar*. '* Cydopcsdia.' 

Faction. The Romans divided the 
oombatants in the circus into classes, 
sailed factions, each class being distin¬ 
guished by its special colour, like the 
crews of a boat-race. The four original 
factions were the leek-green (prasina), 
the sea-blue (ven'eta), the white (alba), 
and the rose-red (ros'ea). Two other 
factions were added by Domitiau, the 
colours being golden-yellow ( aura'ta) 
and purple. As these combatants strove j 
against each other, and entertained si 
strong esprit de corps, the word was’ 
easily applied to political partisans. 


(Saxon, feegen, to fit together; Welsh, 
fag, the point of juncture.) 

How will this fclR* f 
Shakttpeare, “ Twetftk Wifihtf IL a 

Fa'dha(Al). Mahomet’s silver cuirass, 
confiscated from the Jews on their expul¬ 
sion from Medi'na. 

Fadladeen'. The great Nazir' or 
chamberlain of Aurungze'be H s harem, in 
" l^alla Rookh.” The criticism of this 
self-conceited courtier upon the several 
tales which make up the romance are 
very racy and full of humour, and his 
crest-fallen conceit when he finds out 
that the poeA was the prince in disguise 


easily applied to political partisans. 

Fac'tor. An agent; a substitute in 
mercantile affairs; a commission mer¬ 
chant. (Latin, facio , to do, whence the 
French facteur, one who does something 
for an employer.) 

Aaleep and naked, as an Indian loy. 

An honest factor stole a gem a«ay. 

Pope, ' Moral Essays," Up. lii. 381. 

Thomas Pitt, ancestor of the earl of 


.£20,400, a diamond weighing 127 carats, 
which he sold to the king of France. 
This gem is still called the Pitt diamond. 
Pope insinuates that Pitt stole the dia¬ 
mond; but, although there were many 
ugly rumours, no definite charge was 
ever brought against»the governor. 

Facto'tum. One who can turn his 
hand to anything; or, rather, one who 
does for his employer all Borts of services. 
Sometimes called a Jolum'nits Facto'tam. 
Our "Jack of All Trades ” does not mean 
a factotum, but one who on his own ac¬ 
count dods odd jobs for any one who will 
pay him. (Latin, facere totum, to do all 
sorts of things.) 

Fada. A fde or kobold of the south 
of France, sometimes called "Hada.” 
These houBe-spirits, of which, strictly 
speaking, there are but three, bring 
good luck in their right hand and ill 
luok in their left. 

Fadda. Mahomet's white mule. 

Fadge (1 syl.). To suit or fit to- 
Ijothtp, m, It won't fudge; we cannot 
fudge together; he docs not fudge with me. 


■ He «u a judge of everything—from the pencil¬ 
ing o r aCircMfliau’b eyelids to the deepeet question! 
of science and literature; from the milture of a 
conserve of roae-leaves to the oompoaitlon of an eric 
poem... all the cook* and poela of Delhi stood in 
awe of him.— T. Moors. 

Faerie or Feerie. The land of the fays 
or faeries. The chief fay-realms are Atra- 
lon, an island somewhere % the ocean; 
O'beron’s dominions, situate “ in wilder¬ 
ness among the holtis hairyand a 
realm somewhere in the middle of the 
earth, where was Pari Banon’s palace. 

For learned Colin <Speakeri lays his pipes to gsgs. 

And is to Faery gone a pilgrimage. 

Drayton, “ Edogue, Hi. 

FaSry Queen. A metrical romance 
in six books, by Edmund Spenser (in¬ 
complete). It details the adventures of 
various knights, who impersonate dif¬ 
ferent virtues, And belong to the court 
of Gloria'na, queen of faery land. 

The first book contains the legend of 
the Red Cross Knight (the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity), and is by far the best.' The 
chief subject is tbd victory of Holiness 
over Error. It contains twelve cantos. 

The second book is the legend of Sir 
Guyon (the golden mean), in twelve cantos- 

The third book is the legend of Brito- 
martis [love vritlumt lust), in twelve cantos. 
Britomartis is Diana, oUt Spenser uses 
the word equivocally for a Britoness. 

The fourth book is the legend of Catnbel 


{justice,) in twelve cantos. 

The sixth book is the legend of Sir 
Calfidore (courtesy), in twelve cantos. 

There are parts of a seventh book-- 
viz., cantos 6 and 7, and two stanzas of 
canto 3. The subject is Mutability- 
The plan of the “ Fafiry Queen" i® 
rowed from the “ Orlando Furioeo/ 
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the creative pqwer of Spenser is more 
original and nis imagery more striking 
than Ariosto's. Thomson says of him— 

(He) like * coptom river, pound hie aong 
O'er all the mean of euohaaiod ground. 

“ The Statent,” (Summer). 

Fag. One who does, and perseveres 
in doing. In publio schools, it means 
a little boy who waits upon a bigger one. 
(Saxon, Jegan ; Latin, facio; Scotch, 
faik.) 

Fag. Servant of Captain Absolute, 
who apes his master in all things.— 
Sheridan, ** The Rivals 

Even the mendaotoue Mr. Fag •mure* ua. though 
ha never eeruplea to tell a lie at hla nioatvr a oom- 
maiid, jet It hurte hla eoaaoienoe to be found out.—r.ul 
Sir Walter Scott. WM 

F&'gin. An infamous Jew, whHj 
toaches boys and girls to rob with dexra 
terity.— Dickens, “ Oliver Twist.'’ 

Fagot. A badge worn in medieval 
times by those who had recanted their 
"heretical” opinions. It was designed 
to show what’they merited, but had nar¬ 
rowly escaped. 

Ilya ftujot* et fagots. There aro divers 
sorts of fagots; every alike is not the 
same. Thq expression is in Moli&re’s 
“he M 6 decin malgrg lui,” where Sgana- 
rolle wants to show that his fagots are 
better than those of other persons: 
“Ayj but those fagots are not so good 
as uiy fagots.” (Welsh, fag, that which 
unites ; Saxon, fvegan, to unite.) 

Sentir let fagots. *To be heretical; to 
smack of the fagots. In allusion to the 
custom of burning heretics by surround¬ 
ing them with blazing fagots. 

Fugots. Cakes made of the *' insides ” of 
pigs, with scraps of pork, sag** and other 
herbs, fried together in grease, and eaten 
with potatoes. (Greek, pltago, to eat.) 

Fagot Votes. Votes given by elec¬ 
tors expressly qualified for party pur¬ 
poses. Bailey says, “ Ineffective persons, 
who receive no regular pay, but are hired 
*° appear at muster and fill up the com¬ 
panies," are called fagots. 

prnt& * *hs orestion of fSgot 

, Fah'foh. One of the rivers of para- 
“ise in Mahometan mvthology. 

Falda. The second class of Druids. 
Fai'enee (2 syl.). Majolica. So 
called from Faen'sa, where it was once 
argely manufactured. It is termed ns- 
joiwa because the first specimens the 
itahuna saw came from Majorca. 


Fain'eant. Let Hois FainSanis (the 
cipher or puppet kings). Clovis II. and 
his ten successors, who were the puppet 
kings of the Palace Mayors. Louis V. 
(last of the Carlovingian dynasty) re¬ 
ceived the same designation. 

“ Mr signet yon aboil command with ill my heart, 
madam,” mil earl Philip....” 1 am, you snow, * 
complete Roy Paintuni, and never once interfered 
with my Main <U Petal * in her proetedlasa.— Sir 
IF. Scott, “ Pcvenl «•/ the P*ak,“ ch. xv. 

Faint. Faint heart ne'er wan fair 
lady. # 

The bold a way will find or make. 

Kino, " Orpheus and Earydiej.* 

V Fair (The). 

Kir. Charles IV., king of France, U BeL 
K2SH, 1922-1328.) 

If Philippe IV. of France, le Mel. (1268, 
[ 1285-1314.) 

] Fair as lady Done. A great Cheshire 
1 family that has long occupied a mansion 
j at Utkin ton. (Cheshire expression.) 

Fair Maid of Anjou. Lady Edith 
l Plantagenet, who married David, prince 
j royal of Scotland. 

I Fair Maid of February. The snow- 
I drop, which blossoms in February, 
j Fair Maid of Kent. Joan oountess of 
Salisbury, wife of the Black Prince, and 
, only daughter of Edmond Plantagenet, 

1 earl of Kent. She had been twice mar- 
; ried era she gave her hand to the prince. 

Fair Maid of Norway. Margaret, 

; daughter of Ene II. of Norway, and 
granddaughter of Alexander III. of Soot* 

. laud. Being recognised by the states of 
; Scotland as successor to the throne, she 
. set out for her new kingdom, but died 
{ on her passage from sea-sickness. (1220.) 
! Fair Maid of Perth. Katie Glover, 

! the most beautiful young woman of Perth. 

! Heroine of Scott's novel of the Bame 
j name. 

Fair. (See Geraldine, Rosamond.) 

Too late for the fair. A day after the 
fair. Too late for the fun, the fair being 
over. 

Fair fall you. Good befall you. 

Fair City. Perth; so called from 
the beauty of its situation. 

Fair limb. The Bister of Bitelaa, 
and daughter of Rukeuaw. the apej in 
the tale of “ Reynard the Fox." 

Fairsarvloe (Andrew). A shrewd 
Sootoh gardener at Osbaldis'tipe Mali.— 
Sir Walter Seott, “ Rob Roy.” 
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Fair-ffitan The princest Fair-star, 
in love with prince Chery, whom she sets 
to obtain for her “ the darling water,” 
“the singing apple,” and “the green 
bird ” (g.v.). *This tale is borrowed from 
the fairy tales of Straparola the Milanese. 
(1660.)—“ Chery and Fair-star,” by the 
Countess <EA ulnoy. 

Fairies are the dispossessed, spirits 
which onoe inhabited human bodies, but 
are not yet meet to dwell with the 
“saintsin light.” 

All those stay shapes yon now behold 

Were human bodice onoe, and clothed with earthly 

mould: * 

Our mull, not yet prepared for upper light, ' *. 

tilldoomwday wander in the ehadea of night. ■ 

Dryden," The Flower and the hoof."'* 

Fairy Ilf nursery mythology iB the 
personification of Providence. The good 
ones are called fairies, elves, elle-foiks, 
and fays; the evil qnesare urchins, ouphes, 
ell-maids, and ell-women. 

Fairies, Uaok, my, green, and » hire. 

Von moonahine revellers, and shades of night. 

Yon ouplien-heirs of flx&i destiny. 

Attend yonr office. 

Bhakttptare, “ Merry Wivee 0 / Wtndeor," v. 6. 

The dress of the fairies. They wear a 
red conical cap; a mantle of green cloth, 
inlaid with wild flowers; greon panta¬ 
loons, , buttoned with bobs of silk; and 
silver shoon. They carry quivers of 
adder-slough, and bows made of the ribs 
of a man buried where “three lairds’ lands 
meet;” their arrows are made of bog- 
reed, tipped with white flints, add dipped 
in the dew of hemlock; they ride on 
steeds whose hoofs would not “dash the 
dew from the cup of aharebell.”— Cromek. 

Fairies small, two foot tali, 

With caps red on their head. 

Donee around on the ground 
Doitley’s (Hi Plays, '* Paintus Trots," l. a 

Fairy of the Mine. A malevolent 
being supposed to live in mines, busying 
itself with cutting ore, turning the wind¬ 
lass, Ac., and yet effecting nothing. ( See 

VrSomt.) 

So goblin, or swart fairy of the mine, 

Hath hurtful power o'er true rirgmity. 

Milton, “ Consul 

Fairy-darts. Flint arrow-beads, 
now called celts; supposed at one time 
to have been darted by fairies in their 
mischievous pranks. 

Fairy-hillocks. Little knolls of 
grass, like mole-hills, said in the “ good 
old times” to be the home? of fairies. 

t Fairyiadies or Magi', such as 
Urgttnda,lhe guardian of Amadi'gi; the 


fair Oria'na; SUva'na, the guardian of 
Alido'ro; Luci'na, the protectress of 
Alido'ro and his lady-love, the maiden- 
warrior, Mirinda; Eufros'ina, tho sister 
of Luci’na; Argea, the protectress of 
Floridante; and Filide'a, sister of Ardea; 
all in Tasso’s “ Amadi'gi.” 

Fairy-loaves or Fairy-stones, Fossil 
sea-urchins (echi'ni), said to be made by 
tbe fairies. 

Fairy-money. Found.money. Said 
to be placed where it was picked up by 
some good fairy. 

Fairy-rings. Circles of rank or 

rithereu grass, often seen in lawns, 
jteadows, and grass-plots. Said to be 
iduced by the fairies dancing on the 
Spot. In sober truth, these fairies are 
simply an ag'aric or fungus below the 
surface, which has seeded in a circular 
range, as many plants do. Where tbe 
ring is brown, and almost bare, the 
“ spawn” is of a groyish>white colour. 
The grass dies because the spawn en¬ 
velops the roots so as to prevent their ab¬ 
sorbing moisture; but where tbe grass 
is rank, the spawn ” is dead. 

You demi-puppeta, that 

By moonshine do the green-aour ringlets make, 

whereof the rwo not til tee. 

bhokespears, “ Tempest,” r. l. 

Fairy Sparks. The phosphoric 
light from decaying wood, fish, and 
other substances. Thought at one time 
to be lights prepared for the fairies at 
their revels. 

Fait Accompli (French). A scheme 
which has been already carried out with 
success. 

The anhjeetlon of the South la aa much a /eh 
accompli as tbe declaration of Indeptndenoe itaclt— 
The Times. 

Faith. Defender of the Faith. (Set 
Dbfkndki*.) 

Faithful, in Runyan's “Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” is seised at Vanity Fair, 
burnt to death, and taken to heaven in 
a chariot of fire. A Puritan used to be 
called Brother Faithful, and it was tbfe, 
no doubt, that suggested the name. 

Jacob Faithful. The hero of Captain 
Marryatt’s novel so called. 

Father of the Faithful. Abraham (Ro®- , 
iv. j Gal. iii. 6—9). 

Fak&r (Dhu'l). Tbe scimitar of Ma¬ 
homet, which fell to his share when tM 
spoil was divided after the battle of D®* r ' 
This term means “ The Trenchant,” 
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Fftke (1 syl.). Fake away. Cutaway, 
make off (Latina, foe, do, make). It also 
means to do—i.e., to cheat or swindle. 

Fake. A single fold of a coiled cable. 
(Buotoh, fait, a fold ; Swedish, vita, to 
involve; Sixon,/a?yon, to unite.) 

Fakenliam Ghost. A ballad by 
Robert Bloomfield, author of “The 
Farmer’s Boy.” The ghost was a donkey. 

Fakir' {Indian). A poor man, a 
mendicant, a religious beggar. 

Falcon and Falconet. Pieces of 
light artillery, the names of which are 
borrowed from hawks. (See Baker.) 

Falcon Peregrine or Pelerin. Ijdki 
secoDde lignie est faucoua quo hom aprajH*. 
“pelerins, par ce que nus no trouve so^^, 
ni; ains est pris autresi come eu pelerin* 
age, et est mult legiors a norrir, et mult 
cortoiB, et vaillanB, et de bone mnniere. — 
Treeor de Brunet Latin “ Ties Fnitcau*. v 

A hukoW peregryn than ten.ed who 
0 / freiodti | foreu/n) land. 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury Tale*," 10.74S. 

Fald-StooL . A small desk at which 
the Litany is sung or said. The place at 
the south side of the altar at whioli sove¬ 
reigns kneel at their coronation. (Barb. 
Latin, J'ulda, a thing which folds or 
shuts up.) 

Faldistory. The episcopal seat in a 
chancel, which used to fold or lift up. 

Falemian, the second best wine in 
Italy, was so called by the ancient 
Romans, because it was made of grapes 
from Falernum. Thero were throe sorts 
—the rough, the Bweet, and the dry. 

Falkland. In Godwin's uovol called 

Caleb Williams.” He eommitg murder, 
and keeps a narrative of the transaction 
in an iron chest. Williams, a lad in his 
employ, opens the chest, and is caught 
in the act by Falkland. The lad runs 
away, but is hunted down. This tale,, 
dramatised by Colmon, is entitled “ The 
Iron Clia|jt.” 

Fal-lals. Nick-nacks; ornaments of 
small value. (Greek, pkalara, metal 
ornaments for horses, Ac.) 

,, In the fall. In the autumn, ’at 
tne fall of the leaf. {An Americanutn.) 

To try a fall. To wrestle, when each 
tiias to “ fill" or throw the other. 
brMh?JondeiaUud that your younger 


Fall FouL To fall foal of one is 
to mako an assault on some one. A sea 
term. A rope is said to be foul when it 
is entangled; and one ship falls font of 
another when it runs aopast her and 
prevents her free progress. Henoe to 
run up against, to assault. 

Fall-in. To concur with. To fall 
out, to disagree with. ,To “ fall in with 
my desire ” is to come or fall into the 
lot of my desire. To “fall out with 
one” is to drop out of one’s lot, and 
therefore to be no longer united. 

Falling Banda. Neck-bands which 
fall on the shoulders, oommon in the 
seventeenth century. 

Falling Sickness. Epilepsy, in 
which the patient falls, suddenly to the 
ground. 

Brutus.— He &«.. Gator) hath the fWliog-tUkatsa. 

Co««iuf.— No, Cte*ar hath It not; bat yuu, and X, 
And houett Catca. art have the/aKmpeiokaaaa. 

Shalcapeare, "Julius Cotear” 1. 3. 

Falling Stars are said by Ma¬ 
hometans to l>e firebrands flung by good 
angols against evil spirits when they ap¬ 
proach too near the gates of heaven. 

Fallow Band. Land ploughed, but 
not sown; so called from its brown or 
tawny colour. (German, fahl, tawny; 
Saxon, falewe, pale-red; henoe fallow 
tfeejy rea deer.) 

Falqp Ceiling. The space between 
the garret coiling and the roof, 

Fal'staff. A fat, sensual, boastful, 
and mendacious knight, full of wit and 
humour; he was the boon companion of 
Henry prince of Wales.—“ 1, 2 Henry 
1V.," and “ Merry Wim of Windsor." 

Famil'iar. -A cat, dog, raven, 
or other dumb creature, petted by a 
“ witch,” and supposed to be her dornon 
in disguise. {See below.) 

Famil'iar Spirits. Spirit slavw. 
From the Latiu,/atn'uAu (an attendant). 

Away with him s ha haa a Ihmiliar under hi# Uwigoe. 

Shakespeare, “ S Beury VI. iv... 

Fam'ilists. Members of the “ Family 
of Love,” a fanatical sect founded by 
David George, of Delft, in 1556- They 
maintained that all men are of one family, 
and should love each other as brothers 
and sisters. Their system is nailed 
Familism. <• 

Fan. I could brain him mtk kifladyt 
fan (“1 Henry IV.,” ii. 31- i.e., knock 
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bis brains out with a fan handle. The 
ancient fans had long handles, so that 
ladies used their fans for walking-sticks, 
and it was by no means unusual for testy 
dames to chastise unruly children" by 
beating them with their fan-sticks. 

Wert not hotter „ 

Tour head wen broken with thi* handle of e f »o ? , 
JBeoumont and Fletcher, *' Wtt at Several Weapon*/’ v. j 

Fanatic. Those transported with J 
religious or temple madness. Among ; 
the Romans there were certain persons ; 
who attended the temples and fell into 
strange fits, in which they pretended to 
see spectres, and uttered what were 
termed predictions. (Latin, fa'aunt, a 
temple.) 

Fancy. Love—t'.e., the passion of 
the fantasy or imagination. fancy-free 
means not in love; a fancy-man is a maa 
(not your, husband) whom you fancy or 
select for chaperon. 

Tell me where* a fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or jn the head. 
jihaketpeart. “Merchant of Venice," ill. & 

The fancy. Pugilists. So called be¬ 
cause boxing is the chief of sports, and 
fancy means sports, pets, or fancies. ! 
Hence “ dog-fancies,” “ pigeon-fancies,” 
&c. 

Fane (1 syl.). A weather fane is a 
machine to show which way the wind 
blows, from which the weather may bo 
pretty accurately prejudged. “(Greek, 
phaino , to show.) 

Fane'sii. A Scandinavian tribe far 
north, whose ears were so long that they 
would cover their whole body.— Pliny. 

Fanfaron. A swaggering bully; i 
a cowardly boaster who blows his own j 
trumpet. Sir Walter Scott uses the ! 
word for finery, especially for the gold ! 
chains worn by military men, common in 
Spain amongst the conquerors of the New 
World. (Spanish, fanfarr'on, a bully; 
French, fanfare , a flourish of trumpets, 
or short piece of military music performed 
by brass instruments and kettle-drums.) 

H Many, bam thee, with thy fanfaron* about tby 
node I" *iUd the fslooner.-Scott, “ The Abbot." oxvli. 

Fanfar'onade (4 syl.). s A swagger¬ 
ing ; vain boasting; ostentatious display. 

(See above.) , 

The Mahon copied this prooroding from the fan¬ 
faronade of M. Xfouffl era, —Swift. * 

Fong. A sheriff a officer in Shake¬ 
speare’s “ 2 Henry IV,” 


F&ngled. A new-fangled, notion i 
one just started or entertained. (Saxon 
fengan, to begin.) 

Fangs. I fell into hie fangs. Ini 
his power, his clutches. (Anglo-Saxon 
fangen, to catch.) 

Fanny Fern. A,nom de. plume oi 
Mrs. Sarah Parson Partem, sister of Mr, 
N. P. Willis, the American poet. (Bon 
1811.) 

Fanti'gue (2 syl.). A function; e 
fussy anxiety; that Testless, nervoui 
commotion which persons hive who an 
phantom-struck. >-» 

. Fantocci'ni (fanto-che'ny). A dra 
Jmatic performance by puppets. (Italian. 
fantoccio, a puppet.) 

Fantom-corn. Unproductive corn; 
corn bewitched by.ghosts or phantoms. 
(French, faniome, a ghost.) 

Fantom-fellow. A person who is 
light-headed, and underthe ban of some 
hobgoblin. (See above.) 

Fantem-flesh. Flesh that hangs 
loose and flabby—supposed to be under 
the evil influence of some spectre. (Set 
above.) 

Farce (1 syl.). Stuffing. Dramatic 
pieces of no solid worth, but stuffed full 
of ludierous incidents and expressions. 
They bear the same analogy to the regu¬ 
lar drama as force-meat does to a solid 
joint. 

Farceur (The). Angelo Beolco, sur- 
named kuzzantS, the Italian farce-writer. 
(1502-1542.) 

Farfarerio. A devil, in Dante’s 
“Inferno;" 

Fari'na. Ejvedem farinas. ' Other 
rubbish of tho same sort. Literally, 
“ Other loaves of the same batch.” Oar 
more usijpj expressions are, “ Othere of 
the same kidney,” “ others of the same 
feather,” “ others tarred withe the same 
brush.” * r 

Far'ina'ta or Farinaia Dealt Uberh. 
A nobleman of Florence, chief of 
Ghibellife faction, placed by DahtS, m 
his “Inferno,” in a red-hot coffin, the 
lid of which is suspended ever him 
the day of judgment. He is represented 
as faithless and an epicure. (Thirteen*" 
century.) 
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Farleu or Farley. A duty of fid. 
aicfto the lord of the manor of Wert 
lapton, in Devonshire.— Bailey. 

Farm means food. So called because 
anciently the tenant was required to pro¬ 
vide the landlord with food by way of 
rent. (Saxon, farma.) „ 

To farm taxes is the French affermer 
(to let or lease), from femme, a letting for 
the supply of food. 

Farmer George. George ITT. So 
called from nis farmer-like manners, 
taste, dress, and amusements. (1738- 
1820.) * 

Famtese Bull ( Far-na'-ze ). A name 
given to a colossal group attributed to 
Apollo'nius and Tauriscnsof Tralles, in j 
Asia Minor. They belonged to the 
Rhodian school, and lived about B.c. 
300.- The group represents Dirci : bound 
to the horns of a bu|l by Zetbus and 
Amphi'on, for ill-using her mother. It 
was restored by Bian'chi in 1546, and 
placed in the 1 Farnese palace, in Italy. 

Farnase Hercules ( Far.na'ze Her - 
eu-lctx). A name given to Glykon’s copy 
of the famous statue of Lysippos, the 
Greek sculptor in the time of Alexander 
the Great. It represents the hero leaning 
on his club, with one hand on-his back, 
as if he had just got possession of the 
apple of the HesperidSs. Farne'se is 
the name of a celebrated family in Italy, 
which became extinct in 1731. 

It itruck me that aSfcJroa-elad to to a wooden 
TfV®?, wh et the Faiuevr Hareule* jo to the Apollo 
uelTtdere. The Hercules to not w ithout a beauty of 
iu own.—7k< Timm (Pun* oorreepoudenli. 

Farra go. *A farrago of nonsense 
A confused heap of nonsense. Fari'ago 
is properly a mixture of far (meal) with 
other ingredients for the use of cattlo. 


Farthingale (3 syl.). A sort of 
crinoline petticoat. The word means a 
"guard for modesty.” (French, vertu- 
garde, corrupted iuto verdiugade, and 
then into farthingale.) % 

Faryndon Inn. Serjeants’ Inn, 
Chancery Lane, used to be so called. 

Fascina'tion means “ slain or over¬ 
come by the ‘eyes.” The allusion is to 
the ancient notion of bewitching by the 
power of the eye. (Greek, phaesi iaitvo; 
Latin, fas'cine .) (See Evil Eyb.) 

None of the affection* have been noted to 
and bewiteh, bat love and envy.— Barn*. 

_ i t 

Fast. A fast man is one who lives 
a continual round of “ pleasure” so fast 
that he wears himself out. A foot young 
laity is one who talks slang, assumes the 
aim of a knowing one, and has no respect 
for female delicacy and retirement. She 
is the ape of the fast young man. 

To play fast and loose. To run with 
the hare "and hold -with the hounds; to 
blow both hot and cold; to say one thing 
and do another. The allusion is to a 
cheating game practised at fairs. A belt 
is folded, and the player is asked to prick 
it with a skewer, so as to pin it fast to 
the table ; having so done, the adversary 
takes the two ends, and looses it or draws 
it away, showing that it has not been 
pierced at all. 

He lotted hi* neetodnto e noose. 

To ihow hi* piny at fa*t and loose: 

And when he chaueed t ’eaoape, mistook. 

For art and subtlety, hi* luck. 

Butler, “JfMdtonuSUL X 

FastL Working days. The "dies 
non ” or holy days were called by the 
Romans tie- fasti. (Latin, fas, sacred law; 
fasti, the days when the law courts were 
open.) 


Farringdon Ward (London). The 
aldermanry, &o., granted by John le 
leure to Williafh Fnrendoq, citizen and 
goldsmith of London, in consideration of 
twenty marks given beforehand as a 
gersum to the said John le Fouro. (1279). 

Far'thing. A fourth patrt. Penny 
pieces used to be divided into four 
parts, thus. ®. One of those quarters’ 
wa« a feorthung or farthing, aof two a 
half penny. (gjaxon, feorthn ng .) 

/ don’t care for it a brass farthing. 
Jajnes II. debased all the coinage, end 
issued, amongst other worthless coins, 
brass pence, halfpence, and farthings. 


Jfastra'de (2 svl.). Daughter of the 
Saxon count Rodolph and Luitgarde the 
German. One of the nine wives of 
Charlemagne. 


Tboee same eoft belle at eventide 
Hang m the van df Charlemagne, 

Aa. aeated by Faai ra'da’a aide 
At lugelheim, in all hi* pride, 

Hebeard their aogndaitlieeerst pain. 

• LonffftUov, “ Gulden Legend,” vL 


Fat. All the fat is in the fire. Hie 
allusion is to the prooess of . frying. If 
the grease is spilt into the fire, the coals 
smoke and blaze, so as to spoil the food. 
The proverb signifies that something has 
been let out inadvertently Which wiU 
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cause a terrible blaze of wrath and sput¬ 
ter of dissatisfaction. 

The Fat :— 

AUpnso II. of Portugal. (1212-1223.) 

Charles II. of France, h Grot. (832- 

888 .) 

Louis VI. of France, it Grot. (1078, 
1108-1137.) 

Fat Men. 

Edward Bright, of Essex, weighed 
44'stone or 616 pounds .at death. He 
wa&.fi feet 9 inches high, 5 feet roifnd 
the cltost, and 6 feet 11 inches round the 
pauncf^ He died 1750, aged thirty. 

Danieik.Lambert, born at St. Marga¬ 
ret's, Leicester, weighed 739 pounds. 
He was 3 yards 4 inches round the waist, 
and 1 yard 1 inch round the leg. (1770- 
1809.) \ 

■ Fata. Women introduced in medi- 
seval romance not unlike witcheB, and 
under the sway) of Demogorgon. In “Or¬ 
lando Innamora'to” we meet with the 
“ Fata Morga'na; in “ Bojardo ” with 
the “ Fata SilvaneHa;” “Le Fate Nera 
and Bianoa,” tho protectresses of Gui- 
do'nif and Aqiiilantij; the '‘Fata della 
Fonti,” from whom Mandricardo obtains 
the arms of Hector; and “ Ald'na,” sister 
of Morga'na. who carries off Astolfo. 
In Tasso we have the three daughters of 
Morga'na, whose names are Morganetta, 
Nivetta, and Oarvilia; we >havo also 
Dragonti'na, Montana, Argea, (called 
“La reina della Fate, protectress of 
Floridante), Filidea (sister of Argea), and 
several others. In tho “Ado'ne” of 
Mari'ni, we have the Fata named 
" Falsire'na.” 

Fa'ta Morga'na. A sort of mirage 
occasionally seen in the Straitsof Messi'na. 
Ffilta is Italian for a “fairy," and the 
fairy Morga'na was the sister of Arthur 
and pupil of Merlin. She lived at the 
bottom of a lake, and dispensed hor 
treasures to whom she liked. She is first 
introduced in the “ Orlando Innamora'to ” 
as “Lady Fortune,” byt subsequently 
assumes* ner witoh-like attributes! In 
Dante her three daughters are introduced. 

Fa'tes (1 syl.). The cmel fates. The 
Greeks and Romans suppdsed there were 
three Parch or Fates, who arbitrarily 
controlled the birth, events, and death 
of every man. They are called cruel 
because they pay no regard to the wishes 
wad requirements of any one. 


Father. A friar in priest’s orders. 
{See Brother.) 

A father suckled by hi* daughter. Eu- 
pbra'sia, the Grecian daughter, so pre¬ 
served the life of Evan'aer, her aged 
father. 

Xantip'p§ so preserved the life of her 
father Cimo'nos in prison. The guard 
marvelling the old man held out so long, 
set a watch and discovered the fact. 
Byron alludes to these stories in his 
“Childe Harold.” 

There Is a dungeon, la whose dim, drear light 
What do I gase«n? ... at 

An old man. and » female young and flair, 
fresh at a nursing mother, in whose .vein 

The blood is ueotar. 

Here youth offers to old age tho food. 

The milk of his own gift. ... It is her sirs » 

To whom she renders book the debt of blood.... 
Prink, drink and live, old man; heaven's realm huldi 
no snah tide. 

Baron, • Child* BarM, m tr. It 148 . 

Without father, without mother, without 
descent, having neither beginning of days, 
nor end of life—i.e., Melchisedec (Heb. 
vii. 3). He was not the ton■ of a priest, 
either on bis father's Or'mother's side; 
bis pedigree could not be traeed in the 
priestly line, like that of the ordinary 
high priests, which can be traced to 
Aaron ; nor did be serve in courses like 
the Leritos, who begin and end their 
official duties at stated times. 

lie fathers it on me. He imputes it to 
me; he says it is my bantling. 

Father Neptune. The ocean. 

Father Norbeit. Pierre Parisot, 
the French missionary. (1697-1769.) 

Father Paul. Pie'tro Sarpi, father 
of the order of Servite# in Venice, who 
changed his Christian name when he 
assumed the religious habit. (1$52-1623.) 

i 

Father Prout. Francis "Mahoney, 


sine and the, Glob* newspaper. (3,805- 
1866.) * * 

* , * * 
Father Thames or. (M Father 
Thames. The Thames, solar ash belongs 
to London. ^ 

Bay, Father Thamv*, for thou hast «mu 
F all many a *priihtW rao# 

Dlraortlng ou thy maijbnt grrem 
Toe pathi ol pleature traeo. ^ _ , 

Gray, "instant l‘ro*pte{ of Stan OeO*t*- 

The epithet is not uncommonly applied 
to other groat rivers, especially those on 
which cities are built. The river i» "J® 
father of the city, or the reason why th® 


FATHER. 


FAUST. 


site m eelected by the first settlers 
there. 

O Tiber, father Tiber. 

So whom the Roman* pm jr. 

Maoaulag, “L ay of Somtbm." 

The Indian name “ Mississippi ” means 

father of waters." 

Father Thoughtful. Nicholas 
Catfinat, a marshal oT France. So called 
hy his soldiers for his cautious and 
thoughtful policy! (1637-1712.) 

Father of his Country. 

Cicero wasNo entitled by the Roman 1 
senate, IJbey offered the same title to ; 
Ma'rius, but he refused to accopt it. 

.Several of the Ctesars were so called— 
•Julius, after quelling the insurrection of 
Spain; Augustus, &c. 

Cosmo de' Med'ici. (1389-1464.) 

6 . Washington, the defender and pa¬ 
ternal counsellor of the American States. 
(1732-1799.) 

Andrea Do'rea (1468-1560). ^Inscribed 
on the base of btB statue by his country¬ 
men of Gen'oa. . * - 

Androni'cus Palrool'ogus II. assumed 
the title. (1260-1332.) 

(See also 1 Chron. iv. 14.) 


Father of the People. 

Louie XII of France. (1462, 1498- 
1515.) Henri IV. was also termed " the 
father and friend of the people." (1553, 
1589-1610.) 

Christian III. of ^Denmark. (1502, 
1534.1559.) (See FATHKK.V 
Gabriel du Pineau, the French lawyer. 
(1573-1644.)' ■ 


Fathers of the Church. The 
early .advocates of Christianity, who 
may be thtfa classified 

(1) Five apostolic fathers, who were 
contemporary with the apostles—viz., 
Uemtnt of R <|ne, Barinabos, Harm as, 
Igna'ww, and Polycarp. * 

(2) The primitive fathers. Those advo- 
of Christianity who lived far the 

nrst threeipenturiea They consisted of 
•.Jjv"* a P°«t°lio fathers (g.v.), together 



Or ' 1 —K>)'iVTj)nia! or i;arfnage, 
f v,* 8 w 1 Bf°ry Thauroatur'gus, Diony- 
| MU »of»Ahumadria, and Tertullian. 

j-J? ^ w those of the fourth 

i "ffh century, who were of two 


groups, those of the Greek and those of 
the Latin Church. (See below.) 

Fathom of the Creek Church. 
Euse'bius, Athana'shu, Basil the Greet, 
JJregory Naeianse'nus, Gregory of Nyssa, 
TJyrll of Jerusalem, Chrys'oetom, Epi- 
pha'nius, Cyril of Alexandria, mid 
Ephraim deacon of Edessa. 

Fathers of the l«&tin Church. 
Lactantius, Hil'ary, Ambrose of Mii'an, 
Jer'orue, Augustin of Hippo, and fit. 
Bernard. 

The last of the fathers. St. Bernard 
(1091-1153). The schoolmen who fol¬ 
lowed treated their subjects systemati¬ 
cal Ive 

Founder of the. father$ of Christian 
doctnne. Cmsar de Bus. (1544-1607.) 

Fathom (Count). A villain in Smol- 
let’s novel so called. After robbing his 
Itenefactors and fleecing all who trusted 
him, he died in misery and despair. 


Fat'ima The last of Bluebeard’s. 
wives, who was saved from death by the 
timely arrival of her brother with a 
party of friends. Mahomet's daughter 
was called Fatima. * 

Fat'ua Mu/lier. A law term for e 
courtesan. Fatuus with juriseonsulta 
moans one not in a right mind, incor¬ 
rigibly foolish. 

Faul and Zab'ulus. Two oril 
spirits much dreaded by the Saxons 

Fault. A t fault. Not on the right 
track ; doubtful whether right or wrong. 
Hounds are at fault when the soent is 
broken because the fox has jumped upon 
a wall, crossed a river, cut through a 
flock of sheep, or doubled like a hare. 

Fau'na (2 syl.). The animals oiS 
country at any given geological period. 
§>o called from the mythological fauns, 
who were the patrons of wild animals. 

Nor lea* the plooe of curious plant be knows— 

He both hi. f lora «4 Uw 

Faust (1 syl.). The grandest of all 
Gosthp’s dramas. Faust makes a com¬ 
pact with Mephistoph'elu's, who on one 
occasion provides him with * cloak, by 
means of which he is wafted through 
the air whithersoever he cbqosea. All 
that is weirdy mysterious, mid. magtam, 
groups round this 

an opera based on it. * ‘An bin gu sn ora* 

T 


m 


max 




matte version hat been made by Bayle 
Bernard. 


:-1our (French). A false or 
contrary light; meaning that a picture 
is hung so that the light falls on it in tha 
opposite direction to what it ought. Thu 
artist has made his light fall in one di¬ 
rection, but it is so hung that the light 
falls the other way. 

Faux Pas* A "false step;” a breach 
of manners or moral conduct. (English- 
French.) 

Favo'nius. The zephyr or west 
wind. It means the wind favourable to 
vegetation. 

Favori'ta (La). Donizetti’s d^era. 
(See Lbonora dj Gusman.) 

Fa'vourt. Bibbons made into a bow > 
so called from being the favours bestowed 
by ladies on the successful champions of 
tournaments. (See True-love Knot.) 

Here, Vladlen; wear them tbit favour for me, ttnd 
■ttakitlatby oe|L— &utketpear»,'- hm>y V.,"iv. 7.' 

Favourite. One to whom a lady 
gives a " favour " or token. (See above. ) 

S^ye (1 syL) The way to Faye. 
(Fbdhch, "Faie-la-vineuse.”) A winding 
or zigzag manner, like "Crooked Lone 
. at Eastcbeap.” A person who tries to 
da something indirectly, goes by the 
pathway to Faye. Faye is a little village 
In France, built on an eminence so steep 
that there is no getting to it except by 
* winding or very zigzag pathway. 

Tftaygo to Paradise as the war la to Faye. 

JKoMou, “ Gaiyaniua and Pantaurutl," bk. i. *7. 

F«*io. A native of Florence, who 
drsttried to make his fortune bv alchemy; 
but being present when Bartoldo, an old 
miser, died, he buried the body secretly, 
4md sidle his money-bags. Being now 
noh, be became acquainted with the 
marchioness AHabella, with whom he 
paesfed biz time in* licentious pleasure. 
His wife Bianca, out of jealousy, accused 
him to the duke of bemg privy to the 
death of Bartoldo; and Fazio was con- 
demned to death for murder, Bianca 
ttof tried to undo the mischief she had 
done, but it was too late: she went 
mad with grief, and died of a broken 
heart.— Dean, ilUnum, “ Fatio.” 

,'Fa«' Sttartarbflg. An hypothetical 
stftir in a* forest near Saragossa. it 
riprofemts.fhat terrible obstacle which 
fear ebnjum up, but which vanishes 


into thin air as it is approached by a 
Btout heart and dear oonsdence. The 
allegory forms the third part of the 
legend of ‘ ‘ Croquemitame. ‘ 

If*child diaappaarad, of any«M 
off, th« trembling p wonts aald, * too mm atnmt- 
fortma haa takan tham.” If * fim brain oat aoj- 
where. it wa* the lord of i eM-fortroM who malt 
hare lit tt. The origin of all aeoldtuta, mtabapa, 
and diaaotan waa trooad » tin m/aterlouaownorax 
thla lpviaibto oaotle.—“ Oro quam if ain o, 1 * Hi. 1. . 

It *ank before my aornart face, *' 

It va&Ubed quite awbr. 

And left no ahadow on t)i« plane. 

Between mo and the dap. 

Bneh oattle* rUe to »trike ns dumb ( 

But, weak in every part, 

They malt before the strong man's ayee 
And fly the true of heart. 

C. Uaekav." The GUant• (eNpMIr attend). - 

Fearleaa (Sansp'eur). Jean, duke of 
Burgundy, (1371-1419.) 

Feasts. Anniversary days of joy. 
They are either immovable dr movable. 
The chief immovable feasts are the fpur 
rent-days—viz., the Annunciation, or 
Lady-Day (March 25), the Nativity of 
John the Baptist (June 24), Michaelmas 
Day (September 29), St. Thomas's Day, 
which is the shortest (JDoc. 21), and the 
great church festivals—viz., Christinas 
Day (Dec. 25), the Circumcision (Jan. 
1), Epiphany (Jan. 6), Candlemas Day 
(Feb. 2), Lady-Day (as above\ All-Saints 
(Nov. 1), All-Souls (Nov. 2), and the 
several Apostles' days. 

The movablejmste depend upon Easter: 
they are Palm* Sunday, Good Friday, 
Ash-Wednesday, Sexagesima Sunday, 
Ascension Day, Pentecost, Trinity Suu- 
day, and so op. 

Feather. Meafaing species or kind. 
From the proverb, “ Buds of a feather’’ 
— i.e., of the same plumage, and therefore 
of the same sort. 

I am not of that feather to ahake off 
My friend, whan U moat Dead me. 

Shakespeare, “ Timon of Athene” L It 

Feather. A light, volatile person. 

A wit’a «, fcathor, and j 
An honeat maa’a than 

* JSefe'? 

In full feather. Flushof money* 1 ' I® 
allusion to birds not on^jw^febult*/ 

He has feathered his nMpift. 
plenty of money; has married a 
woman. The allusion is to birds, 
line their nests, with feathers to s.Sk® 
them soft and warn. , f k 

Thais a feather wi yoar Wp* 5® 
honopr to you. The allusion i* •'to' * " 
very general custom in Asia ®®2S 
the American Indians of adding * ne 


fmSSSabe 


feathers. 


feeble. 
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feather to their bead-gear for every 
enemy The Caufirs of Cabul stick 

a feather to their turban for every Mus¬ 
sulman slain by them. The Incas and 
Cacique*, the Meunitarris and Mandans 
(of America), the* Abyssinians aud 
Tur'comaas, so. he., foljow the same 
’ custom. So did the ancient Lycians, 
an# many others. In Scotland and 
Wales it is still gustotnary for the sports¬ 
man who kills the first woodcock to 
plqok out a feather and stick it in his 
cap. In fact, the custom, in one form 
or another, seems to be almost universal. 

To feather an oar is to turn the blade 
parallel with the surface of the water as 
the oar is drawn home, (The Greek 
pterm means both "an oar” and "a 
featherand the votbpieroti, to “ furnish 
with oars” or "with feathers.'’) Pro¬ 
bably the movement of a bird's wings in 
flying suggested the word. 

it, fattest his oan with inch Skill ant dexterity 
* i/otty l'owgr Waterman. 

Cut a feather. A ship going fasfc is 
said to cut a feather, iq allusion to the 
npple which she throws off from her 
bows. Metaphorically, ** to cut a dash.” 

Jack timid never out a feather. 

Sir W. Scott, “ Tht Pirate,” xxxlv. 


Feathers (The). A public-house 
sign to compliment to Jjfenry Vk, whose 
cognisance it was. 

Fine feathers make fine birds. (Latin, 
"Vestis virum facit, dress makes the 
man.) 

The Prince of Wales’ feathers. The 
tradition is, that the Black Prince, having 
slain John ol Luxemburg, king of Bohe¬ 
mia, in the battle of Cressy, assumed 
his crest and motto, The crest con¬ 
sisted of three ostrich feathers, and the 
motto was, " leh- dim ” (I serve). John 
of Arden discovered a contemporary MS. 
in vduih it is dxpressly said that this 
was the case; but much controversy has 
jwwen on the question. Dr, Bell affirms 
that the eres$ is a rebus of queeu Philip¬ 
pa ■ hereditary title—vis., oouutess of, 
yttrt-tant {m inch-feather). Randall' 
Holmer'claims an old British origin; 

toe Bev. H. Longueville asserts that 
the arms of Roderick Mawe, prior to the 
omwen of Wales into principalities, was 
ds binned , "Argent, three lions 
P a **ant .regardant, with their tails pass¬ 
ing between their legs and curling over 
toeir backs to tfeatfory form.” 


Feather-tttone. A federal stone, 
or stone table at which toe ancient courts 
baron ware held in the open, air, and at 
which covenants were made, (Latin, 
foedus, a treaty.) 

Feature means the " make.” Spenser 
speaks of God'S “ secret understanding 
of our feature make or structure. 

It now means that part* which is most 
•conspicuous or important. Thus we 
Bpeak of the chief feature of a painting, 
a gulden, a book, Ac. &c. (Norman, 
failures Latin, factura .) 


February. The month of purifiaa- 
tion amongst the ancient Romans. (Latin, 
feb’ruo, to purify by sacrifioet) 

The 2nd of Feb'ntary (Candlemas Day). 
It is said if the weather is fine and frosty 
at the close of January and beginning of 
February, we may look for more winter 
to come than we have seen up to that 
time. 


§ 1 sol splsndeseat Mari's PurifiosnUS, 

Lsjox erit glaciSa post festum own loit sata. 

Sir T. Broome, * Kwpor Bn on.” 


If Ckodlemki Dtp Iw dry and tafa 
The half o' winter^ come and mair; 

If Candlemas l)ay be wet and leal. 

Tbc half «* winter was gam at foul ... 

Scotch Pr eteri t, 


Tbe bn dyer peeps oat of tate hole on Candlemas 
Bay. and if Im finds snow, walks abroad: but if he 
tees the sun shining, he draws back into his hoi*— 
German Pnmrb. 


Fe'cit (Latin, he did it).. A. word 
inscribed after the name of au artist, 
Sculptor, &c., as David fecit, Qwjan fecit 
—i.e., David painted it, Goujpa sculp¬ 
tured it, &o. 

Fec'ula means sediment. Starch 
is a fec'ula, being the sediment of flour 
steeped in water. (Latin, Joseet, dregs.) 


Fed eral .States. In toe late Ame¬ 
rican war the Unionists were so called— 
ie., those northern states who oombined 
to resist the eleven southern or Con¬ 
federate states 

Fee-farm-rent is where an estate 
is granted, subject to a rent in fee of at 
least one-fourth its value. It is rent 
paid on lands let to farm, and not let in 
recompense of service at a greatly reduced 
value. 

Feeble. Most forcible feeble. A writer 
whose language is very ’"load,” but 
whose ideas are very jejune. Feehra is 
a " woman’s tailor,” brought to SirJohn 
Falstaff as a recruit. He tells 3ir John 


Feed. 


PENNON. 


“bewfli dohil good will,” and the knight 
no&ea, "" Well Bald, courageous Feeble! 
Thou WiH be as valiant as the wrathful 
dove, or most magnanimous mouse . . . 
meet forcible Feeble.”— Shaietpeare, “2 
ifcwylP.," ill. 2. 

Feed of Qom. A quartern of oats, 
tenqna&tity given to a horse ou a journey 
when the ostler is told to give him a feed. 


peaoe, suppression of crime, and main¬ 
tenance of the ‘^Catholic” religion. The 
judges were enveloped in profound mys¬ 
tery ; they had their secret spies through 
Oil Germany; their judgments were cer¬ 
tain, but no one could discover the exe- 
oationer. These tribunals rose in the 
twelfth century and disappeared in the 
sixteenth. Sir Walter Scott, in “ Anne 
of Geierstein ” has given an account of 
the Westphalian Fehmgericht. (Old 
German, fehmen, to oondemn: Oericlu, a 
tribunal.) 

This VfeUsuqa Committee [of Denver city) la a 
modMS reproduction of the famous Vebmgenoht.— 
Ini aWwfc 

Fsllclaj] (Father). The priest and 
schoolmaster of Grand Pr$, who accom¬ 
panied Evangeline in her wanderings to 
find Gabriel, her affianced husband.— 
Longfellom, “Evangeline" 

Felixmar'te (4 syl.). The hero of 
. A Spanish romance of chivalry by Mel¬ 
chior de Or'tesa, Cd!>alh'ro de Ub%da 
(156fl). The curate in “ Don Quixote" 
condemned this work to the flames. 

„• Follow Commoner. A wealthy or 
married undergraduate of Cambridge, 
who pays extra to “common” (t.e., dino) 
at the fellows’ table. In Oxford, these' 
demi-donf are termed Gentlemen Corn- 


ion of crime, and main- 


monon. 

Fellov Commoner or Gentleman Com¬ 
moner. Aw empty bottle. So' called 
because these sort of students are, as 
a das% empty-headed. 

Felo tie So. One who commits 
felony on himself. Murder is felony, and 
if a vatm murders himself he is a felon 
of his own life. * . 

Feme-covert, A ma«i*d woman, 

. who is Under covert of her husband, and 
oannot, therefore, sue or. he sued for 
debt. (French, femme, a woman.) 


Feme-eole. A single woman. Fm»- 
tole merchant. A woman who carries on 
a trade on her own account. 

Fem'ynye (3 syl.). A naefinsval 
name for the kingdom of the Am'osoug, 
Gower terms Penthesile'a “queen of 
Feminee.” 

He Ifti W l etmaneredsi tha wpwof termfOxn. 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury Tain, mi. 

Fen-Nightingale" A frog/ which 
sings at night in the fens, as nightingales 
sing in the groves. 

Fenchurch Street (London). The 
church in the fens or marshy ground by 
the “ Langbourne” side. 

Fenella. A pretended deaf and dumb 
sylph-like attendant on the countess of 
Derby, in Scott's “ Pev'eril of tee Peak. 1 ' 

Fe'nlans. An anti-British associa¬ 
tion of disaffected Irishmen, incorpo¬ 
rated in the United States in 1895, and 
having for its object the separation of 
Ireland from England. They gave out 
that they intended to form Ireland into 
a republic. The word Fenian means a 
hunter —Gaelic, fianna, from feadhack. 
(pronounced fie-agh), a hunt.* Before 
the Germanic invasion, a Celtio race so 
called occupied not only parts of Ire¬ 
land and Scotland, but also tee north of 
Germatfy and the Scandinavian shores. 
Oisin (Ossian) refers to them, and one 
passage is thus rendered in’ “ The Anti¬ 
quary "Do you compare your psalms 
to the tales of the bare-armed Fenians?’ 
Oisin was the grandson of Fionn, the 
"fair-haired rign (chief) of the Fentons," 
and all the high officers of this volunteer 
association were men of rank- It ap¬ 
pears that the Fenians of Ireland (Sirin), 
Scotland (Alba), England (Lochhn), sod 
Scandinavia, bad a great civil battle at 
Gabhra, in Ireland, and extirpated e»™ 
other. * Oisin alone escaped, ana he had 
slain “twice fifty teem'with hia own 
hand,” In the rebellion, of 1865, **^ 
the leaders were tenned^^ttead centres, 

<- and their subordinates, " centres.” 


Fen'rfr. The demon wolf, brother of 
Hel (q.v.). It was oast by the gods into 
Niflheim, * . 


Fenton. Ope who seeks to metidbi* 
fortune by a matrimonial alliance., F*®* 
ton is the suitor of Anne PsgU, nndr, 
tqjl* the lady that her Wto# 
to his suit, saying— 


FERAMORZ. 


FERRARA. 


2$8 


1 Mn too great, of birth; 

Aod thet, my atete Mm yall'4 with my sayanae, 
I wk toheju it only Mom wealth. 

Shdkmnmr*. “ Jfcrry Wvou of WUuUorr tti 4. 


Fer'amors. The young Cashmere 
poet, who relates poetical tales to Lalla 
Rookfa, in her jourfley from Delhi to 
Lesser Buohar'ia. Lalla Rookh is going 
to be married to the young sultan, but 
fdlB in love, with the poet. On the wed¬ 
ding mom she is led to her future hus- 
ltand, and finds that the poet is the 
sultan himself, who had gallantly taken 
this course to win the heart of his bride 
and beguile her journey. — T. Moore. 

Fer'dinand. Bon of the king of 
Naples, and suitor of Miranda, daughter 
of Pros'pero, the banished duke of Milan. 
— SiuUetpeate, “Tempest.” 

In* “ Lore's Labour’s Lost,” the same 
name is given to the king of Navarre. 

Ferdinan'do. A brave soldier who 
obtained a complete victory over the 
king of Morocco and Grena'da, near 
Tan'fa, in 1840. Being in love with 
Leono'ra de Gusman, Alfonso XI., whose 
life he had saved in the battle, created 
him count of "Zamo'ra and marquis of 
Montreal, and gave him the hand of 
leonora in marriage. No sooner was 
this done, than Ferdinando discovered 
that Leonora was the king’s mistress; 
so he restored bis ranks and honours to 
the king, repudiated his bride, and re¬ 
tired to the monastery of St. Jam eg of 
Compostella. Leonora entered the same 
monastery as a novice, obtained the for* 
giveoess of Ferdinando, and died.— 
ItonisettCe opera oj “La Favori'to.” 

Ferdo'si. A Persian poet, famous 
for the copious flow of his diotion. He 
wrote in verse the “ Shah-Nkmeh," or 
fetsistv-of the Persian kings, which took 
him thirty years, and contains 120.000 
verses. 

Sera, (See Fakht.) 

, Fern-need. We have the receipt of 
fan-teed, we wait invisible (“1 Henry 
IV.,” ant iv. 4). The seed of certain 
qpeeies of fern is so small as to be in¬ 
visible to the naked eye, and hence the 
plant was believed to confer invisibility 
on those who carried it about their per- 
*o&. It was-at one time believed that 
plants have the power of imparting their 
own speciality to their wearer. Thus the 
narb-dragou was said to cure the pqjson 


of serpen|p; the yellow celandine the 
jaundice; wood-sorrel, whichnasaheart* 
shaped leaf, to cheer the heart ; liver-wort 
to oe good for the liver, and so on. 


Ur vilQ D«fD TOM glVM ftmSlbuttj T 
Beaumont and Burner, u Pair JfMdqTffe Am,* fc t. 


The Mcda of fcm, wblah. by proUflo beet 
Cheemd and unfolded, form s yhiat an great 
Are Urn a thenmnd tim«a th*o what the am 
Can nnaadaud by the tube deaery. 

Blactmert .« feraaKoN,»iv 


Fernando Florestan. A state 
prisoner of Seville, married to Leonora, 
who, in man's disguise, and under the 
name of Fidelio, became the servant of 
Roceo, the jailor. Pisarro, governor of 
the prison, mmeeived a hatred to Fer¬ 
nando, and resolved to murder him. 
Rocco and Leonora were sent to dig his 
grave, and when Pi«arro entered the 
dungeon, Leonora intercepted hie pur¬ 
pose. At this juncture the minister of 
State arrived, and commanded the pri¬ 
soner to be released.— The Opera, “f'i- 
delio.” 

v* 

Ferney. The patriarch of Ferney. 
Voltaire. So called because be retired 
to Ferney, a little desert village near' 
Gene'va, from which obscure retreat he 
poured forth his invectives against the 
French Government, the Church, nobles 
nuns, priests, and indeed all classes of 
men. * 

There are In Piute flee or sis stsMMi of the nU< 
arch of Ferney.—The Time*. ^ 


FeroTiera. The guardian angels of 
Persian mythology. They are counties* 
in number, and their chief tasks are for 
the well-being of man. 

Fer'racute (sharp-iron). A giant in 
Turpin’s “Chronicle of Charlemagne.’' 
He had the strength of forty men, and 
was thirty-six feet high. Though no lanoe 
could pierce his bide, Orlando slew him 
by Divine interposition. - t 

Fer'ragus. The giant of Portugal, 
who took Bellisant under his care after 
she*had been divorced by Alexander, 
emperor of Constantinople. — Valentine 
and Orton. » 

The great “ Brasen Head,’* that told 
those who consulted it whatever they 
required to know, was ‘kept in the Castle 
of this giant.— Valentine and Orson. {See 
Fjcrrau.) , J .V 

Ferra'ra. An Andrew Femora. A 
broadsword or claymore of the beet 
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quality, hearing the nameaef Andrea 
Ferrara, either an Italian or Spanish 
sword cutler, of whom nothing is kutpro. 
Genuine “Andrew Ferraras” hare a 
crown marked on the blade. 

trail net in tail, boy; old Aadmr Forms shall 
lodge hie moaritj.—Sir W. Seott, “ WamrUv," oh. 1. 

FfPrau (in "Orlando Furioeo”). 
Ferraute, Fer'racnte, or Fer'ragus, a 
Baraoen, son of Lanfu'sa. He dropped 
his helmet in a river, and rowed he 
would never wear another till he had 
won that worn by Orlando. Orlando 
slew him with a wound in the navel, his 
only vulnerable part. 

Ferrex and Porrex. Two sons 
' of Gorbogu'doue ibythicarBritish king. 
Berrex drove his brother from Britain, 
and When Ferrex returned with an army 
he was slaiD, but Porrex was shortly 
-after put to death by his mother. One 
of the first, if not the very first, his¬ 
torical play in the English language was 
"Fol^ex and Porrex,” by Thomas’Nor¬ 
ton afcd Thpmas Sackville. 

Ferumbras. (See Fierabbas.) 

i Fea'cenniiie Verses. Lampoons; 
■so called fronf Fescennia in Tuscany, 
where performers at merry-meetings used 
tcrextemporise scurrilous jests of a per¬ 
sonal character to amuse the audience. 

Feat (Sajpon), A pledge. Fesiing-man, 
a BUrety to another. Festing-penny, a 
penny given in pameat to secure a bar- 
gain. 

Fetch. A wraith—the disembodied 
ghost of a living person. ♦ (See Fetiche.) 

■ Fetches. Excuses, tricks, artifices. 


Peny fraiyak with met They are stole ? they are 


Ihsy hafe tfsmBed hard to-night? Mere fetche«. 

Hhakujmrt, “ King Lear,” 11. 4 . 


Fetiche or Fetish. The African idol, 
the s&me as the American Man'itou. The 
worship of this idol is called Fet'ichism 
or Fetishism. (Portuguese, fetisso,*n aa- 
•gician, feiry, oracle.) 

The Fkim*w Fetish of the bottle. The 
imp drunkenness, or drunkenness itself. 


Fetter Lane (London). Howelsays 

It is a corruption of Fmejor J^ane—i.e., 
the lane where worthless fellows were 
always Sauntering about on their way to 
the gardens. {Latin, factor, means "an 
evil-doer;” Norauut-Frenoh, Juitour.) 


Fettle, as a verb, means to repair ; 
as an adjeotive, it means well-knit, all 
right and tight. It is cOonBetod with 
our word /cot, the French fairs, the 
Latin facirS. 

Fettled ale, in Ehncashire, means ale 
wanned and spiced. 

Feu de Joie (French). A running 
fire of guns on an occasion of rejoicing. 

Feud, meaning "hatred,” is the 
Saxon fiehth (hatred); bat feud, a “fief," 
is the Teutonic fee-odh (trust-lsnd). (See 
■below.) 

Feudal or Feorlal (2 syl.). In Gothic, 
odh means "property,” hence odi^olt 
(entire property); Flemish, udal. By 
transposition we get All-olid, whence our 
allodium (absolute property claimed by 
the holders of fiefs); and by combining 
the words fee and odh we get fee-odh, 
fendh, or feod (property given by way of 
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Feuillans. A religious order, an 
offset of the Bernardines. So called 
from the convent of Feuillant, fn Lan¬ 
guedoc, where they were established in 
1577. 

The club of the Feuillants, in the French 
Revolution, composed of moderate Jaco¬ 
bins. So called because the cenventof 
the Feuillants, near the Tuileries, was 
thoir original club-room. (1791-2.) 

Feuilleton (feu-ton). A fly-sheet. 
Applied to the bottom part of French 
newspapers, generally devoted to a tale 
or some other light literature. 

Fever-lurdan or Fever-lurgaa. A 
fit of idleness. Lurden means a block¬ 
head. (French, lourd, heavy, dull, thioh* 
headed; lowi'dand, a blockhead.) 


Fever-lurk. A corruption of Fcwr- 
hmj, as “ Fevcv-lurgan’* is of Fever- 
lurdan. The disease of lasiness. 


Fever-lck, 

Neither play nor wwfc. 

Fe'zon. Daughter ot jShverjv duke 
of Aquitaine, demanded “» marriageibf 
a pagan, called the Green Knight; hut 
Orson, having overthrown the pAgwb 
was accepted by the lady instead.-- 
Valentine and Orient. * - ■ r. - 


Fl or Fie / An exclamation indicating 
that what it reproved is dirty 
The dung of many animals, ;i»' the‘bn**!| 
wolf) fox, marten, and badger, 1» o*"® 0 



fonts, wad the " orificium ans'lS” is 
called a fi, % word still used in Lincoln. 
sbireT (Aeflo-Norman, fay, to clean out; 
Saxon, afyucn, to foul; our defile or file, 
to make foul; filth, &o. >■ 

The old words, fie-com (dross corn), fi- 
land* (unenclosed lands), fi-mathings (toe 
dung of any wild beast), kc., are com* 
pounds of the same word. 


I had MOtber 
Muter m-JCot 


•gainst the dumr-fennsr, 
•antagmsl," book it 17. 


It. Fa. A contraction of the two 
Latin words, fieri facias (cause it to be 
done). A judicial writ for one who bos 
recovered damages in the Queen’s oourts, 
being a command to the sheriff to see 
the judgment of the court duly carried 


oat. 

Fiars. Striking the fiars. Taking 
the average price of corn. Fiars is a 
Gothic word, still current in Ireland. 
(Scotch.) 

Fiaa'co. A failure, a mull. In Italy 
they cry Old, old, fiasco l to an unpopular 
singer. This word, common in France 
and Germany, is employed as the opposite 
of furore. 

Fist. I give my fiat to that proposal. 
I consent to it. (Latin, fiat, let it be 
done.) 

Fib. An attendant on queen Mabin 
Drayton's “Polyalbion.” * 

Fi'co. (Sec Fio.) 

FJoo for tbs phrase. 

ShaJettpura, Merry Wtinw of Windsor.’' 1. S. 

I tee contempt msroblus forth, Rtvlutf me the fleo 
wth this thorn be in his mouth.—ITU’* Misene. 

am.) 

Fiddle. Sc was first fiddle. Chief 
man, the most distinguished of the com¬ 
pany. 

To play second fiddle. To take a sub¬ 
ordinate part. 1 The allusion is to the 
j&jder^of concerts, who leads with a 
fiddle. 

Fiddlebaek. The name of Oliver 
Goldsmith’s Door unfortunate pony, on 
which be made Ids country excursions. 

, Fiddler. Drunk a$ a fiddler. Fiddlers 
a ‘ wakes and fain were allowed meat 
and drink to their heart’s content, and 
widom left a merry-making in sobriety. 

_ r Fiddler*s-fare - or Fiddler's pay. 
Meat, drink, and money. 

n Fl&cUerti Money. Sixpence. The 
usual foe in money given to a fiddler at 
a wake was sixpence from eaoh dancer. 


Fiddlestick. In the gnat German 
epic called “ The Nibelungen-Ued," tide 
word is used six or eight times for a 
broadsword. 


Hta fiddlestick be gtaeped, ‘terse miser. broad, sad 
long. 

As sharp sa sa j tssor. 

AoneaUMl. 

My fiddlestick's no feather • on whom I let it fell, 
If he hse friends that love him, twill set Mwn we«p> 
IngslL 

Bis fiddlestick, shscp-entUng, can hardest steel 
divide. 

And st s stroke esn Shiver the morion's beamy pride. 

AenssSiwa 


Fiddling About. Wasting one’s 
time in trines; like fiddlers, who spend 
the day in scraping catgut, and picking 
up stray gifts. # 

Fidele (3 syl.). The name assumed 
by Imogen in Shakespeare’8 “Cymbeline.” 
Collins has a beautiful elegy on FidelS. 

Fidelio. Beethoven’s best opera. 
(See Leonora.) 

Fides (2 syl.). Mother of John of 
Efeyden. Not knowing that her sojnras 
the “ prophet’’ and ruler of Westphalia, 
but thinking that the prophet had caused 
his death, she went to Muuster to curse 
the new-crowned monarch. * The mo¬ 
ment she saw him, she recognised him, 
but the "prophet-king," surrounded by 
his courtiers, pretended not to know her. 
Fides, to save her son annoyance, declared 
she had made a mistake, and vras confined 
id the dungeon of the palace at Munster, 
where John visited ber and was forgiven. 
When her son set fire to ms palace, Fidiis 
rushed into the flames, and perished 
with him. — Meyerbeer’s opera qf u Le 
Prophlte." 

Fides Carbona'rii. Blind faith, 
faith of a child. A carbona'ro being 
asked what he believed, replied, “ What 
the church believes;” and being asked 
again what the church believes, made 
answer, “What I believe,” (See Car¬ 
bonari.)— Roux, **Dictionnaire Comiqns." 

Field (The), in huntsman’s language, 
means all the riders. To keep book the 
field is to keep book the riders. ■ > ' 

% In the i s cing world, to lay against the 
field is to book one horse against all 
comers. 

To keep the field. To oontinue mflftary 
operations. 

Field of lee. A large body of float¬ 
ing ice. 
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mold of Blood. Aoel'dama, the 
piece of laud bought by the ohief priests 
with themoney which J udaa threw down 
in the temple; so oalled because it was 
bought with blood-money.— Matt, xxvii. 
5 ; Acts i. 19. 

Field of Vision, The space in a 
telescope, microscope, stereoscope, &c., 




object is not distinctly visible, it must be 
foiugfd into the fold by adjustment. 

Field of the Cloth of G-old. The 
plain, near Guisnes, where Henry VIII. 
hadhis interview with Frangois I., in 
1520; so called from the splendour and 
magnificence displayed there on the occa¬ 
sion. 

Field of the Forty Footsteps. 
At the back of the British Museum, ouce 
•ailed Southampton Fields. The tradi¬ 
tion is that two brothers, in the Puke of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, took different 
sides, and engaged each other in fight. 
Both were killed, and forty impressions 
of their feet remained on the field for 
many years, where no grass would 
grow. The encounter took plaoe at the 
extreme northeast of Upper Montague 
Street. The Miss Porters wrote a novel 
on the Subject, and the Messrs. Mayhew 
a melo-drama. 

, Field-day. pay of business. Thus, 
a clergyman jocosely calls a “kept festi¬ 
val" Ins field day. A military term, 
meaning a day*when a regiment is taken 
to the fields for practice. 

Field Officer. Any officer above 
the rank of captain; so oalled because be 
Sii'JfssJiied to command whole battalions, 
ora “field." 

Field Pieces. Small cannons car¬ 
ried into the field with an army. 

F&23 Works. Works thrown up 
by an army is besieging or defending a 
fortress, or in strengthening its position. 

FbBicH&g. The Fielding of the drama. 
George Farquhar, author of the “ Beaux 
$tndagem,<Ao. (1478-1707.) 

Fierabraa {Sir). A Saracen of 
Spain who made himself master of Borne, 
and carried away the crown of thorns ana 
the balsam which embalmed the body of 
the Lord,, one drop of which would cure 
any sickness or heal any wound. One of 


his chief exploits was to slay the “fearful 
huge giant" that guarded the bridge 
of Mantihle, famous for its thirty arches 
of black marble. Having accomplished 
this feat, he next slew “an innumerable 
multitude of pagans under his command,” 
Sir Fie'rabras figures in several mediaeval 
romances. (See BaLaxsd.) 

Fie'rabras of Alexandria. The 
greatest giant that ever walked the 
earth, who for height of stature, breadth 
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seigneur of Russia, lord of Cologne, 
master of Jerusalem, and even of the 
Holy Sepulchre itself. His pride was 
laid low by Oliv'ier. The giant became 
a child of God, and ended ms days in tits 
odour of sanctity, “meek as a Jamb, 
and humble as a chidden slave." 

Fifth-Monarchy Men. A sect of 
English fanatics in the days of the Puri¬ 
tans, who maintained that Jesus Christ 
was about to come a second time to the 
earth, and establish the fifth universal 
monarchy. The four preceding monar¬ 
chies wore the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Macedonian, and the Roman. In polities 
the Fifth-Monarchy Men were arrant 
Radicals and levellers. 

Fig. Full fig. Full dress, A cor¬ 
ruption of the Italian in fioc'chi (in gala 
costume). It was derived from the tas¬ 
sels with which horses were ornamented 
in state processions. Thus we read ia 
Miss Knight’s “ Autobiography," “The 
Pope’s throne was set out for mass, and 
the whole building was in perfect fiocchi 
(in full fig)." Another etymology has 
been suggested by a correspondent in 
“ Notes and Queries,” that It is taken 
from the word full fig. (figure) imfasbion 
books. , , < 

Fig or Figo. T donl care a fig fa 
you ; not worth a fig. Anythin? at wl* 
Here fig is fico— a filim^f , snap of tb* 
fingers. Thus we sar. ^T don’t care 


you ; not worth a fig. Anything at *>*• 
Here fig infico—& fillip^r snap of the 
fingers. Thus we say, **! don’t core 
that for you,” snapping the fingers at tbe 
same time. (Italian, for HfiUMi to « Ba P 
the fingers ; French, fiatire la 
German, dieffigen weisen / D#ch» 
vijghe «(ren,*&c.) (See FiCO.) , 


h Seiler Peter, 
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Tigs. I M buy my Attic fig* in 
future, but grow them. Don’t count your 
chickens before they are hatched. It 
ms Xerxes who boasted that he did not 
intend any longer to bny his figs, because 
he meant to conquer Attica and add it 
to his own empire; but Xerxes met a 
signal defeat at Bal'amie, and “never 
loosed his sandal till be reached Abde'ra.” 

“In the name of the Prophet, Figs!" 

A burlesque of the solemn language em¬ 
ployed in eastern countries in the com¬ 
mon business ( of life. The line occurs in 
the imitation *of Dr. Johnson’s pompous 
style, itl “JRejected Addresses,” by James 
and Horace Smith, 

Fig-tree. It is said that Judss 
hanged himself on a fig-tree. (See 
Eldeb-tbbb.) 

Quant allqaia qot ex ar'borB Judai u intpen'- 
dent r Arbor Sms fufauw dl'citur.— Barradiue. 

Figged out. (See Via, No. 1.) 

Fig'aro. A type of cunniDg, dex¬ 
terity, and intrigue. The character is in « 
the “ Barbier de Seville” and “ Manage 
de Figaro { ” by Beaumarchais. In the 
former he is a barter, and in the latter a 
valet; but in both he outwits every one. 
There are several operas founded on 
these dramas, as Mosart’s “ Nozze di 
Figaro,” Paisiello’s “ II Barbicre di Si- 
viglitt,” and Boaaini's “II Barbiere di 
Seviglia.” 

Fight. 

Ht that flgbts and mn> swsjp 

May Um to lUhi another ; 

Bat bo that is in battle ala in 
_ Can M«tr riot to fight aeain. 

JoMMiSaifcfc, “ifusarwiM JMlteice." (ISM.) 


Demos'taanBs, being reproached for 
running away from Philip of Macedon, 
at Chmrone'a, replied, “ A man that runs 
away may figtat again (’AsJjp 6 <peOyu>v <a< 
»<**♦» pawl**™).*’ 

. FightiUg-oocks. To live like fight- 
Wfl-corf*. To have a profusion of the 
“«*t food. Flghting-oookB used to be 
high fed in order to aggravate their 
l'ugn&city and increase their powers of 

endurance. 


T Fighting Fifth (The). The 5th 
* 4 »ot. This sobriquet was given to the 
vegimant' during the Peninsular war. 

H±Qg« (Chenrkuo). Cer- 
J*®. *«i^atoriss ofCntaa incessantly 

***** ° W t * 0h 0th8r ' 


Fighting Prelate. Henry Spencer, 
bishop of Norwioh, who greatly distin¬ 
guished himself in the rebellion of Wat 
Tyler. He met the rebels in the field, 
with the temporal sword, then absolved 
them, and sent them to the gibbet. 


Figure.,, Whaft the figuret The 
price; what am I to pay; whai “figure” 
or sum have you set down against me t 


Figures. Acorruption of fingert, that 
is, “digits” (Latin, aigiti, fingers). So 
callod from the primitive method, of 
marking the monad os by the fingers. 
Thus the first four were simply L, ii., iii, 
iiii.; five was the 6utline of the hand 
simplified into a V; the dext four figures 
wero the two combined, thus, vi., ^viL, 
viii., viiii.; and ten was a double v, thus 
x. At a later period iiii, and viiii. were 
expressed l»y One less than five (i-v.) and 
oue loss than ten (i-*.). Nineteen was 
ten-plus-nine (x + ix.), Ac.—a most 
clumsy and unphfloaophical device. , 


Figure-head. A figure on the head 
or projecting out-water of a ship. * 


Filch. To steel or purloin. A filch 
is a staff with a hook at the end, for 
plucking clothes from hedges and articles 
from shop window*- Probably it is a cor¬ 
ruption of pilfer. (Welsh, ytpetiiata and 
ynteiliaw; Spanish, pellizoar; French, 
piUcr and peter ; our pillage, peel, Ac.) 

With eunnhtg hast thon ftlehad xuj da&ahter'a heart 
Hha ku p tu rt, ■* lfu towam sr jyjjift SlswCtl 


File. To cheat. Thu allusion is to 
filing money for the sake of the dust 
which can be used or sold. A,file is a 
cheat; one who can make a sovereign go 
further than twenty shillings. Hence 
“ a jolly file,” “a rum old file,” &o. 


Borfal baootn that fals fll«. _ 

Ovrtar MunMM 8 . 


In single file. Single row; one behind 
another. (Frenoh, file, a row.) 

Rank and file. Common soldiers. 
Thus we say, “Ten officers and three 
hundred rank and ftlo fell in the action.” 
Rank refers to men standing abreast, 
file to men standing behind each otter. 
Thus twenty-five files in four ranks would 
he one hundred men four deep. 


It was only outh*faith of eonM «r*nd< 
that the oiMubNM ni«k aadfl** 0 * **»• Sr 

lubaenbed their doHara-Th* T%mm 


Filia Dolorosa. The Dnohesse 

d’AngoulSrae, daughter of 
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FILIBUSTER. 


FINGER 


also called the modem Antig'onS. (1778- 

1851.) 

Filibuster. A piratical adventurer. 
The most notorious was William Walker, 
who was shot in 1855. (French, Jlibustier, 
a corruption of our “ freebooter; ” Ger- 
man, freibtu^er; Butch, vrybuiter.) (See 
BCOOANEKk ) 

Fill-dike. The month of February, 
when the rain and melted snow fills the 
ditches to overflowing.. 

Fillet. A royal diadem anterior to 
the crown, made of silk or wool. Aure - 
lian was the first Roman emperor that 
wore one inpublit?. f In the time of 
Constantine the fillet was adorned with 
precious stones. 

• Filome'na. Longfellow calls Florence 
Nightingale St. Filomena, not only be¬ 
cause Filomena resembles the Latin word 
for a nightingale* but also because this 
saint,*in gjfibatelK’s picture, is repre¬ 
sented as hovering over a group of sick 
and maimed, healed by her intercession. 
.{See Thaumatubgus.) 

Filter. To run through felt (Latin, 
feltrum ), as jelly is strained through 
flannel. The Romans strained the juice of 
their grapes through felt into the wine- 
vat, after which it was put into the casks. 

Fin. The hand. A contraction of 
finger. Thus we say, “Give us your fin’’ 
shake hands. The derivation from 
the fin of a fish is good only for a joke. 

Finality Jotm. Earl Russell, who 
maintained that the Reform Bill of 1832 
was a finality , yet in 1854, 1860, and 
1866, brought forth other Reform Bills. 

Finance (French). Revenue de¬ 
rived from fines or subsidies. In feudal 
times, finance was money paid to a lord 
for a privilege. In the plural we use the 
word tosignify available moneyresources. 
Thus we Bay, “ My finances are ex¬ 
hausted,” meaning I have no more funds 
or available money. (Armoric, finance ; 
Cimbric, jfinio.) 

Finch. Lane (London). So called 
from a family of consideration by the 
name of Finch or Fioke. 

Find. To it know whatyou leave be¬ 
hind, but not what you wut find. And 
this it is that “ makes us rather bear the 
ills we have, than fly to Others that we 
know not of.” 


Findy. Flump, full. (Saxon, findig.) 

A cold May and a windy 
Make barn* fat and findy. 

Old Promt. 

Fine Arts. Those arts which chiefly 
depend on a delicate or fine imagination, 
as music, painting, poetry, and sculpture. 

Fine-ear. One of Fortu'nio’s ser¬ 
vants, who oould bear the grass grow 
and the mole work underground.— 
“ Grimm's Gdbline," Fortunio. 

Fin'etor. A necromancer, father of 
the Enchantress-Damsel, in>“ Ara'adia of 
Gaul.” 

FingaTs Cave. The basaltic cavern 
of Stana. So called from Finn na Gad 
(Fingal), the great Gaelio hero, whose 
achievements have been made familiar 
by the “Fingal” of Macpherson, in six 
books. 


Finger. The, custom of bolding up 
one’s huger in an auction room, by way 
of a bid, comes to us from the Romans. 
The Latin for bidding at an auction is 
du/ttum toWrrS (to hold up the finger). 

My little finger told me that. The same 
as “Alittle birr!told me that,” meaning, 
I know it, though you did not expect it. 
The former expression is from Molifcre's 
“Malade Imaginaire.” (See BIRD.) 

By the prioklnr of my thumbs. 

Something wicked this way comes. 

Shakespeare, “ Macbeth,' ir, 1. 

Cry, bohy, cry ; pnt your finger in your 
eye, &c. This nursery rhyme seems to 
bo referred to by Shakespeare in his 
“ Comedy of Errors,” ii. 2:— 


No longer will I be fool. 

To pnt the finger in the eye end weep. 

The Ring Finger. The finger between 
the long and little finger was used by 
tho Romans as a ring-finger from the 
belief that a nerve ran through it to the 
heart. Hence the Greeks and Romans 
used to call it the 'medical finger, And 
used it for stirring mixtures, under the 
notion that nothing noxiops oould touob 
it without its giving instant warning to 
the heart. It is still a very general no¬ 
tion in England that it Ii boa to rub on 
salve or scratch the skin with any hut 
the ring-finger. The fact that there was 
no Buch intimacy between the finger and 
the heart was not discovered MU after 
the notion was deeply rooted. , 

The Medical Finger. 

At lut he put on her nwdleal finser a pretty 
handsome Raid ring, wfiegmnto was eaab«i * rt J • 
preoitm* loadstone, Beausse. — Jtabsfatl. 
jffttsl.'* lti. 17. 


FINGERS. 


FIRE-BRAND. 



Fingers. The old names for the 
fillers are:— 

Thumb. 

Towcher (the finger that touches), fore¬ 
man, or pointer. 

Long-man or long finger. 

Lech-manor ring-finger. The former 
means "medical finger/' and the latter is 
a Roman expression, digitus annula'ris 

Little-man or little finger. 

Fingers. Ben Jonson says— 

The thumb. In chiromancy, we sire to Venus; 

The fore-linger to Jove: the midst to Saturn ; 

The ring to Bolt the leaat to Weronry. 

“Alchemist," L1 

Fingers before Forks. 

Thil Yntoan was a smith, they tell ui, 

That first invented tongs nud buliows, 
for breath and fingers did their works 
(We’d fingers long before we d forks)- 

King, “Art of Love.” 

Finger Benediction. 1 n the Greek 
and Homan Church the thumb and first 
two fingers represent the Trinity. The 
thumb, being strong, represents the 
lather; the long or second finger, Jesus 
Christ; and the first finger, the Holy 
Ghost, which proceedeth from the Father 
and the Bon. {See Blessing.) 

Some bishops of the Anglican Church 
use this gesture while pronouncing the 
benediction. 

Fingers’ Ends. / have it at my 
fingers' ends. I am quite familiar with it 
and can do it readily. It is a Latin pro¬ 
verb (Scire tanquam un'guos digltosq 
where the allusion is to the statuary, 
who knows every item of his subject by 
the touch. {SeeUSGUBU.) 

Qo to; thou hast it ad dunghill (uit; juom). at the 
"bywt . /j^f ,*» they say. — Shakespeare, “lave * 

Fingerstall. A hutkin, a cover for 
+ ® ore finger. The Germans call a 
thimble a tinger-huf, where hut is evi¬ 
dently the word hut or huth (a tending, 
keeping, or guarding), from the verb 
(to keep watch over). Our hutkin. 
j? ^nnply a little cap for guarding a sore 
*“ger. Stall is the Saxon steel (a place), 
whence our stall, a place for horses. 

Fmny Tribe. Fish. So called be¬ 
cause they are furnished with fins. 


.Finsbury (London). A corruption 
°* tens-bury, the town in the fens. 



Fir-cone on the Thyrsus. The juice 
of the fir-tree ( turpentine ) used to be 
mixed by the Greeks with new wine, 
to make it keep; hence it was adopted 
as one of the symbols of Bacchus. 

Fire. More fire in the bed-straw. More 
mischief brewing. Alluding to the times 
when straw was used for carpets and beds. 

I have myself passed through the fire — 
been afflicted or persecuted. The allusion 
is to Shadrach, Meshach, and Abedne'go, 
who were cast into the fiery furnace by 
Nebuchadnezzar for not,worshipping his 
golden image. (Dan..xft.) * 

I have smelt the *of fieri. I have 
had experience in trouble.' A similar 
allusion. ^ 1 

If you will enjoy the fire, you must put 
up tm'th the smoke. ■ (Latin, “ Gormnod'- 
itas qua?vis sua fort inoommSda secum.") 
Every convenience has its inconvenience. 

JYo fire without smoke. ’ (French, u Nul 
feu sans fumde.”) No good Without its 
mixture of evil. 

H’Aerr there is smoke there is fire.., Every 
efFoet is the result of some cause. The 
cotyle'don may be very small, but it 
Bhows that the seed is fructifying. 

Fir Tree. {See Aria.) 

Fire and Sword- Letters of fire and 
sieord. If a criminal resisted the law 
and refused to answer his citation, it was 
accounted treason in the Scottish courts; 
and “letters of fire and sword” were 
sent to the sheriff, authorising him to 
use either or both those instruments in 
order to approhend the contumacious 
party. 

Fire Away. Start at once, get on. 
A playful snnstitution: If you “ fire 
away, your gun “ goes offand if you 
go off, you “get on." 

Fire away, Flan’agan. A taunt to a 
boaster. A man threatening you, says 
he will do this, that, and the other; you 
reply, “ Fire away, Flanagan.” Crom¬ 
well marched against a oastle, defended 
by Flanagan, who threatened to open 
his cannon on theParliameutarians unless 
they withdrew. Cromwell wrote on liie 
comer of the missive sent to him, “Fire 
away, Flanagan,” and the doughty cham¬ 
pion took to his heels immediateTy. 

Fir©-br&nd. • An incendiary, one 
who incites to rebellion; like a blazing 
brand which sets on fire all it ton shea. 


Our flre-hrund brother. Peril, hums QSUll. 
Shakespours, " Troihw end Ortstidop li. 
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FlH&BflAKS. 


FIVES. 


* Tire-drake or Fire-dragon. A fiery 
serpent; an ignis-fatuus of large propor¬ 
tions, superetitiously believed to be a 
dying dragon keeping guard over hid 
treasures. 

Thar* U a. fellow somewhat nrsr the door, he should 
he * tauter hr his fttoe, for, o’ my oonseienoe. twenty 
of the doe-deyl now reign la *■ nose.... That hre- 
dnke did f hit three times oa the heed —Shaleetptar*, 
n Henry VIlLt'v. 8 . 

Fire-eaters. Persons ready to quar¬ 
rel for anything. The allusion is to the 
jugglers who “ eat” flaming tow, pour 
me ! ted lead down their throats, and 
hold red-hot metal between their tejth. 
Richardson, in ,the seventeenth century 
— Signora Josophine'Girardelli (the origi¬ 
nal Salamander), in the early part of 
the present century—and Chaubert, a 
Frenchman, of the present century, are 
the most noted of these exhibitors. 

The snot flre-ostor Uy nneonsaious upon the floor 
crfUtfl jousa ,—JftuhvitU Banner. 

Fire-new. Spi$k and span now 
(g.v.). 

Ton should hors uoostsd her: tad with sonio 
excellent Jests. Are-new from the mint.— Shakespeare, 
“ Twelfth /fight,” iiL X 

Fire-ship. A ship filled with com¬ 
bustibles to be sent against adverse 
vessels in order to set them on fire. 

Fire Worship was introduced into 
Persia by Phoe'dima, widow of Smerdis 
and wife of Gushtasp darawesh, usually 
ealled Darius (B.c. 521-485). It iR not 
the sun that is worshipped, but God, 
who is supposed to reside in it; at the 
same time they reverence the sun, not 
as a deity, but as the throne of deity. 
(See Pass ebb.) 

First-fruits. The first profitable 
results of labour. In husbandry, the first 
corn that is cut at harvest. We also 
use the word in an evil sense; as the first- 
fruits Of sin, the first-fruits of repentance, 
&O.JKJ. 

First; Gentleman of Europe. 
A nickname given to George IV., who 
certainly was first in rank, but it would 
be sad indeed to think he was ever the 
most gentlemanly man in feeling, man¬ 
ners, and deportment. 

First Grenadier of France. A 
title given by Napoleon to Latour d’Au¬ 
vergne. (17*3-1800.) 

Fish. Hie reason why fish are exn* 
ployed as card counters Is from a mis¬ 
apprehension of the French, word fiche 


(a five-sou piece). The two .points 
allowed for the ‘'rub” are called in 
French la fiche de consolation. The 
Spanish word pez has also a double mean- 
ing—a “ winning,” or a “fiBb; 11 pea is 
the Welsh pysg % Latin pitd, English fish. 

Mute as a fish. Fish have no language 
like birds, beasts, and insects. Their 
utmost power of sound is a feeble cry of 
pain, the result of intestinal respiration. 

I have other fish to fry. Other business 
to attend to. (See above.) 

A pretty kettle offish. (-See KjTTLt.) 

Fisherman. The fisherman, who m» 
father of three kings. Abu Shujah al 
Bouyah was a Persian fisherman in the 
rovince Of Del$m', whose three sons, 
mad, Ruken, and Moez, all rose to 
sovereign power. 

Fishing. Fishing for complimenti. 
Laying a bait for praise. 

Fisk (in “ Hudibras ”) was Nicholas 
Fisk, a physician and astrologer, who used 
to say that a physician never deserved 
his bread till be had no teeth to eat it. 
In his old age he was almost a beggar. 

Fits (Norman). Son of; as Fits- 
Herbert, Fitz-WiJliam, Fitz-Peter, fie. 
It is sometimes applied to illegitimate 
children, as Fitz-Claronee, Fitz-roy, Ac. 

Fitz-Fulke (Hebe). "A gracious, 
graceful, graceless grace;" “fat, fair, 
and forty.”— Byron, “ Don, Juan" c. rri. 

Fitzwilliam Museum (Cambridge 
University). So called from earl Fits- 
william, who left £100,000, with books, 
paintings, Ac., to form *the nucleus of a 
museum for the benefit of the university. 

Five. A mystical number; the Greek 
diapatite. The major chord consists of a 
fundamental or tonic, its major third, 
and its just fifth; and in the “Har¬ 
mony ” of Nature all these numbers are 
mystical. TL'> eighth note, or comple¬ 
ment of the octave, fa the diapa'son or 
man, and beyond that fa Deity. (&* 
Diapason.) 

Five-minute-clause. A provision 
sometimes inserted in deedsof separation) 
whereby it is stipulated that the deed js 
null ana void, if the husband and wife 
remain together five minutes after 
separation is enjoined. 

Five Points. (S« Calvinism.) 

Fives. A bunch of five*. The fist, in 
which the five fingers are bound w * 
bunch. 


.FIX. 


FLANEUR. 


Fix »'» a ./tar. ■ A predicament. 
The allusion is to machinery which will ' 
not move. The Northumberland was in j 
a terrible fix at the launch, when it j 
refused to leave the dock. (1866 .) 

Fixed Air. Carbonic acid gas. Dr. 
Black gave it this name, because car¬ 
bonate of magnesia evolved by heat 
carbonic acid, that is, M a O, CO a evolved 
C0 y , thereby proving tbajj; CO„ (carbonic 
acid) is a “ fixed air. 

Fixed Oils. Oils which do not i 


readily dry or fly off, but remain fixed 
in their oily oharactor. 

Fixed Stars. Stars whose relative 
position to other stars is fixed or always 
the same. Planets are always shifting 
their relative positions. 

Flaccus. Horace, the Roman poet, 
whose full name was Quintus Flaccus 
Hora'tius. 

Flftg. To unfurl the black faff. To 
declare war. The curtain which used 
to hang before the door of Ayeshah, 
Mahomet’s favourite wife, was taken for 
a national flag, and is regarded by Mus- 
ftlraans as the most precious of relics. 
It is black, and is never unfolded except 
as a declaration of war. 

To duping the red flag. To defy or 
dare to battle. Red is the emblem of 
Wood. 

To hang out the white flag. To sue for 
quarter; to give in. The white flag 
throughout the world Is a token of 
peace. 

To hang the flag half-mast high is in 
token of mourning or distress 
, To strike the flag. To lower it or pull 
it down upon the oap, in token of re¬ 
spect or submission. In naval warfare, 
it means flo surrender. 

Flag of Distress. A card at 

win’s window announcing “lodgings” or 

hoard and lodgings.” The allusion is 

evident. 


Flag-offloer. Either an admiral, 
Tice-admiral, rear-admiral, or oommo- 
«ore. These officers alone are privileged 
*o carry a flag denoting rank. Admirals 
®*Ty their flag at the main, vice-admi- 
at the fore, and rear-admirals at the 
(See Admiral.) 

*r The admiral’s ship, or 

admired is sailing. 


* 


Flagellants. A seat of enthu¬ 
siasts in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, who ran naked about the streets 
inflicting on themselves daily flagella¬ 
tions, in ord^mr to merit thereby the 
favour of God. They were put down 
soon after their appearance, but revived 
in .the fourteenth'century. 

Flam. Flattery for an object; blar¬ 
ney. (Irish, flint.) 

FI amber ge or Floberge. The sword 
which Maugis took from Anthlnor, the 
Saracen admiral, when he came to attack 
the castle of Oriande la Fed. It was 
made by*Weyland, the Vulcan of the 
Northern Olympus.— Romance of “ Man¬ 
gle d'Aggremont et d$ Vivian son Frere.” 

Mali 11 ime foil je luy fail ounrontMT plus 
traiiohante yue " Joyeuae, uuraudel, HantSolair*, 
ou Hamb-w," je le fsudny juiquw 4 lVemach. 
— /Vrr« d» lAritey. “ Lee JtOoux, v. *. 

Flamboroughs (The Miss). ^The 
daughters of a village* farmer, whose 
homeliness contrasts well with the vul¬ 
gar, flashy pretenders to fashion intro¬ 
duced by squire Thornhill.— Goldsmith, 
“ Vicar of Wakefield .” 

Flaming. Superb, captivating, at¬ 
tractive. The French fiambant. This 
word was originally applied to those 
persons who dressed themselves in rich 
dresses “ flaming” with gold and silver 
thread. We now speak of a “flaming 
advertisement,” &o. 

lit velour, trop romtnun en France, 

Sou* toy reprend ton nail hounear, 
Tellmaent qw to rrmomrsnoi 
Npui * f*it voir la difference * 

■ Du valet et de tod -emneur, 

Et du muguet obargt de eove 
qui 4 tee prtnoee reapalolt, 
lit rtebt' en drapa de *oye, allbit 
Fallout tlau.ber tout* la vore. 

UontarU ,** Am Roy Henri //,* (ISIS.) 

Fla ming Swords. Swords with a 
wavy or fiambot/ant edge, generally used 
for state purposes. The dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy carried swords of this sort, and 
they were worn in our own countiy till 
the accession of William III. 

Flamin'ian Way. The great 
northern road of ancient Italy, con¬ 
structed by C. Flamin'ius, and beginning 
at the Flamintan gate of Romo. 

Flanders (Moll). The chief cha¬ 
racter of De Foe’s novel of the same 
name. She runs through the whole 
career of female profligacy, and than 
turns religious. 

Flaneur (French). A lounger, gee- 
riper. From flatter, to saunter about. ' 




FLECKNOE. 


m . FLAP.DR&.QONS. 

i 


* Flap-dragons. Small combustible 
bodies blazing at on&pnd and* floating in 
a glass of diqujrf. ThediqUor was birred 
about with a caritlle-egd fepremotewom- 
bustion. 4ll skafttLtofier prwild swallow 
them blazing, «os wfe swallow the blazing 
raisinB pf snap-dra^bnt; v* 

He diinka off oandlce* ends for ffap-dfltgoiw 
\ < *, SAaiMpsars, “ it Urnry IV." ii. 4. 

Flare-up. To be suddenly very 
angry, as a gas-jet or other ignitible 
body flares when lightod wife a sudden 
blaze. 

a Flash. All flash in the+pan. All 
sound and fury, signifying nothinglike 
the explosion of a gun which ends With 
a flash .in the lock-pan, the gun itself 
“ hanging fire.” 

To cut a flask or dash is to make a 
flashy show—i.e., a show very prononcd 
but,of short duration, like the flash.of a 
gun. 

Flash lieu and Flash Notes. 

Between Buxton, Leek, and Macclesfield 
is a wild country, colled the Flash , from 
a chapel of that name. Here used to 
live a set of pedlars, who hawked about 
buttons, ribbons, and other articles made 
at jfLeek, together with handkerchiefs 
and small wares from Manchester. They 
were known on the road as Flash-men, 
and frequented fairs and farm-houses. 
They paid, at first, ready-money j but 
when they had established a credit, paid 
in promissory notes, which were rarely 
honoured. They .were ultimately put 
down by tbe magistracy. Autol'icus, in 
u Tbe Winter’s Tale,” is a “Flash Man.” 

Flat, One who is not sharp. 

Ok Mown.... what flsti yoa are l—The Tims. 

Flat as a flounder, i knocked him 
down flat as a flounder, I beat him flat 
as a flounder, &c. A flounder is one of 
the flat-fish. 

Flat as a pancake. Quite flat. A pan¬ 
cake is a thin flat oake, fried in a pan. 

Fl&t-£ah. Be is a regular flat-fish. 
A dull, stupid-fellow, not up to any. 
thing. Tbe play is upoi t flat (stupid), 
and*suoh fish as plaice, dabs, and soles. 

Flat Milk or Fleet Milk. Skimmed 
milk. The verb to fleet, meaning “to 
skim,” has several forms in the past 
participle, as fleeted, fleeten, or fleet; 
lotted, flatten, or flat. Same word as 
flit. 




Fl&th-innia (Isle of the Brave). The 
Paradise of Celtic mythology, 

v * Flatter is to stroke or smooth with 
the “flat” of the hand. 

Flea. When the princess Badoura 
was placed on prinoe Camaral'zamai:'* 
bed, in order to compare their claims to 
beauty, the fairy Maimoune' changed her¬ 
self into a flea, and bit the prince on the 
neck in order to awake him. Next, the 
genius Danhasch changed himself into a 
flea, and bit the princess on the lip, that 
she might open her eyes and see the 
prince .—Arabian Nights ( Camara Itaman 
and Badoura). 

I sent him. off with a flea in his tar. 
Peremptorily. A dog which has a (las 
in tbe oar is very restless, and runs off 
in terror and distress. Probably there 
is a pun implied. 

Flea-bite. It is a mere flea-bite. A 
thing of no moment. Thus, a merchant 
who has suffered loss by speculation or 
failure might say that the loss is a mere 
flea-bite to him. A soldier might call 
a wound a mere flea-bite. A. passing 
inconvenience, which annoys but leavtt 
no permanent injury. Mr. DisraH 
spoke of the National Debt as a mere 
flea-bite. 

Flea’s Jump. Aristoph'anhs, in the 
“ Clouds,” says that Soc'ratee and Cbffi'- 
rephon tried to measure how many times 
its own length a flea jumped. They took 
in wax the Bize of a flea’s foot; then on 
the principle of ex ptsU Herculean cal¬ 
culated the length of its body. Having 
found this, and measured the distance of 
the flea’s jump from the hand of Socrates 
to Chscrephon, the knotty problem was 
resolved by simple multiplication. 

Fle'ance (2 syl.). Son of Banquo.— 
Shakespeare, “ Macbeth 

Fleche. Fairs flicked* tout bois. To 
turn every event into a cause of censure. 
To make whatever wood falls in your 
path an arrow to discharge at your ad¬ 
versary, 

Flecknoe {Richard). An Irish priesti 
who printed a host of poems, letters, anfl 
travels. As a poet his name, like the 
names of Meevius and Bavins amongthe 
Romans, is proverbial for vileness- I«7‘ 
den says be— 

Through sU ♦ho^ai3g5*o?nm^w! > i^l^i 


FLEDGEBY, 


FLEUMRiYS. 


Flodgeby (2 syl). An over-rexhing, 
cowardly sneak, who oonoeals his dirty 
bifl-bi«king under the trade name of 
Pubsey ana Co. He is sdundly thrashed 
by Alfred Lammle, and quietly pockets 
the affront.— Dicbms, “ Mutual Friend" 

Fleeced (1 syl.). Cheated of one’s 
money; sheared Uke a sheep. 

Fleet-book Evidence. No evi¬ 
dence at all. The books of the old Fleet 
prison are not admissible as evidence to 
prove a marriage.— Wharton, “ Law Dic¬ 
tionary.” 

Fleet Marriages. Clandestine mar- 
riages, at one time performed without 
banns or lieence by needy chaplains, in 
Fleet Prison, London. As many as thirty 
marriages *a day were sometimes con¬ 
summated in this disgraceful manner; 
and Malcolm tells us that 2,954 were 
registered in the four months ending 
with February 12th, 1705. Suppressed 
by the Marriege Act in 1764. < 

Fleet Street (London). For two 
hundred years after the Conquest, London 
was watered on the weet by “the river 
#f Wells,” afterwards called “Fleet dyke, 
because (Stowe says) it runneth past the 
Fleets.” In the middle of the city and 
falling into the Thames was Wellbrooke; 
on the east side, Langbourne; and in the 
western suburbs, Oidbourno. Along the 
Fleets and Oldbourne “ ships” used to 
Pty with merchandise. These four, 
- together with the Boding, the Lea, the 
Ikrensbourne, and the Wandie, are nbw 
merely sewers to the great metropolis. 

Fleet of the Desert A caravan. 


Flemish Account. A sum less 
^ban that expected. In Antwerp ac¬ 
counts were kept in livres, sole, and 
peace / but the livre or pound was only 
lt’j* 0 what the Antwerp merchant 
°ne livre thirteen and fourpenee, 
■J n ourreuoy be ouly 20s. 

16 Notes and Queries” we have an 
XH?Pl® of a Flemish account, where 
*373 Flemish beoomes £213 2s. lOd. 
bagiiah. 

Flemish SohooL A school of 
established by the brothers 
van Eyok, in the fifteenth century. 

early masters were Meinling, 
'Veydwi, Mab»yiL Mabus, and Moro. Ot 
“to Monad period, Rubens and Vandyok, • 


Snyders, Jor^ens, Gasp® de Crflyek, 
anu the younger Teniers. 

Ftest rumL Used 

it for fhe' fast ’* Aten, fleshed in 

cruelty — i.f., mifll&tlA erased ,to it. A 
sportfitaaii's mtpjpssion. When a sports¬ 
man wishes to ebconrage a yout% dog or 
hewk/he will allow it to have the first 
game it catcheq^for its own eating. * This 
“flesh” is the first it has tasted, and 
floshing its tooth thus gives the creature 
a cravlsgVbr similar food. Henoe, also, 
to eat with avidity. 


Tbe wild doc 
Shall flesh hi* tooth » mn innocent 

Shakuptar*, ** • Hmu-f 1 V.f 17 . 4 . 

Flesh-pots. Sighing fur tke flesh- 
pots of Egypt Hankering for good 
things no longer at your command. The 
children of Israel said they wished they 
had died “ when they sat by the flesh- 
pots of Egypt” (ExoduB xvi. 3)—t.e., 
when they sat watching the boilers which 
continued the meat they were to have 
for dinner. The expression also means 
abundance of appetising food. 

Fle'ta. An excellent treatise on the 
common law of England, written in the 
fourteenth century by an unknown writer, 
while a prisoner in the Fleet. 

Fleurs-de-I*ys (Louid . 
flowers), at one time supposed to 
be the* iris flower or blossom. *J|i* 
ing flag, which was accordingly 
adoptod by Louis VII. (1137-1180), 
when the national standard was thickly 
charged with these flowers. In 1365 the 
number was reduced by Charles VI. to 
three (the mystical church number). 
Givillim, in his 1 ‘ Display of Heraldrie.” 
1611, says the devioe is “Three toads 
erect, saltant;" in allusion to ^ 
which Nostrada'mus, in the six- 
teeuth century, calls French- 
men c rapavds (toads). Recently ' 
it has been thought that the device is 
really a “bee flying,” because certain 
ornaments resembling bees were found 
in tbe tomb of Childeric, father of 
Clovis, when it was opened in 1653. 
These bees are now generally believed to 
be tbe fleurons of horse- trappings, and 
quite independent of the emblem. 

The flmr-de-tys was chosen by Flavio 
Gio'ja to mark tbe norths point of the 
oompass, out of compliment to the king 
of Naples, who was of French descent, 
(1902.) 


mrj innocent. 

• jfmrjr 1 V.f It. S. 
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FLORA. 


nibbertigibbet. One of the five 
fiends that possessed ‘‘poor Tom.” 
Shakespeare got it from Bishop Harsnet's 
account of the Spanish invasion, where 
’ we are told of forty fiends whieh the 
Jesuits out o.ut, and among the number 
was Fliberdigibet. Shakespeare says, 
he “is the fiend of mopping and mooring, 
*■* who possesses chambermaids and waiting 
women” (“King^Lear," iv. 2). Anri, 
again, that he “ begins at curfew and 
walks till the first cock, 1 ” faring men 
pins and needles, squint eyes, hare-lips, 
and so an.—Shakespeare, “ Lear ,” in. 4. 

Flic (French). A policeman or ser¬ 
geant de ville. “ (Jne allusion h l'fiiide 
des sergents de ville, ou plutdt aux flbohes 
des archers primitifs " {Bailie). Henoe, 
** flio-flacs,” thumps and thwacks. 

Flick. To strik#with a quick jerk. 
To “fliok a whip iu one's face” is to 
Htrike the face with the lash and draw 
the whip suddenly back again. (Anglo- 
Saxon ,flicceria,n ; Scotch , flicker; Danish, 

. Mkieren, to twinkle, Ac.) 

FltCS (a stone). An idol of the an¬ 
cient Vandals settled-in Lusace. It was 
a huge stone, draped, wearing a lion’s 
skin over its shoiUders, and designed 
to represent death. Mr. Lower says 
that the |own of Flint in North Wales 
is named in honour of this stone deity, 
and gives Alwin Flint in Suffolk as an- 
. other example.— Pal. Brit. 

The Welsh call Flint Flint Teg-cingl 
(Ffln’s beautiful hand or girdle). 


Flirt. A coquette. The word is from 
the verb flirt (to move to and fro with a 
pert motion), as “to flirt a fan." The fan 
being used for coquetting, those who 
coquetted were Called fan-flirts. Lady 
Frances Shirley, the favourite of lord 
Chesterfield, introduced the word., Flirt 
is allied to flutter, flit, jerk , &o. 

Flitter-mouse. A bat. South calls 
the hat aflinder-mmse. (German, fltder- 
mt mm .) 

Flo (French). A crowd. A contrac¬ 
tion of flot; Latin, flucta* (a wave). 

Grant Hot da sms aprt* a'arrirs. 

VutUaumt tfpwt, (1031.) 

Pali lor tmtnlit par hux oarers 

Grand do d'Auglols da far ooavars. 

Ditto, vent. I 

Flog. Flogging the dead torse. Try¬ 
ing to revive an interest in a subject out 
of date. Bright said that earl Russell’! 
“ reform bill” was a “ dead horse," and 
every attempt to create any enthusiasm 
in its favour was like “ flogging the dead 
horse.” 

Floor. 7 floored, him. Knocked him 
down on the tforfr; hence to overcome, 
beat, or surpass. Thtbs, we say at the 
university, “ I floored that paper"— i.e., 
answered every question on it. “I floored 
that problem’--did it perfectly, or made 
myself master of it. 

Floorer. That was a jhortr. That 
blow knocked the man down en the floor, 
la the university we say, .“.That pap® 
of question was a floorer 5*’ meaning it 
was too hard to be mastered. {See about.) 


Flint Intfplementa. Arrow-heads, 
age-heads, lance-heads, and knives, made 
of granite, jade, serpentine, jasper, ba¬ 
salt, And other hard stones. The first 
were discovered on the. banks of the 
Somme, near Amiens and Abbeville, but 
others nave been discovered in Belgium, 
Gherumfy, Italy, Ac. They were the 
rude- instruments of men before the use 
of metal was known. 

Flint Jae$L Edward Simpson, an 
occasional servant of Dr. Young, of 
Whitby* So called because he used to 
tramp the kingdom vending spurious 
fossils, flint kfrow-heads, stone celts, and 
other imitation antiquities. Professor 
Tennant charged him*with forging these 
waves, and in 18fl7 he was sent to prison 
for theft. 


Flora. Flowers ; all the vegetable 

{ reductions of a country or of' a geo- 
ogical period, as the flora of England, 
the flora of the codl period. Flora vra* 
the Roman goddess of flowers. 

Another Flora then, of bolder hue*, 11 
And rioher street*, beyond our gardens pride. 

Meti'ojwlis of Flora, jiranjues, 1“ 
Spain, is so called, from Its many beau¬ 
tiful gardens. 

Flora’s DiaL A dial formed bv 
flowers which open or close at sts*®* 
hours. f 


I. Dial of flowers which open— 
(a.) The first twelve hours. 

*.h. ^ onus. 

]. (SeidcUnartan SowikkU* llom*) 

ft Yellow GoatVbeard. 
ft Common 0*-toague. 



FLORDELICE. 


4 . H*wk*M<l ; Lute-floweriug Dandelion; and 
Wild Succory. 

I. White Wdteter; Naked-ctelked Poppy; wj 
Smooth Boirthwtla. 

«. Shrubby Hawkweed and Spotted Cat'freara. 

7. White W iiter-ltiy ; Uardeu Lettuce ; and African 


Marigold. 


;Uardeu Lettuce; end African 
a Soeriot^Wmperoe^Mouee-ear Hawk weed; 

a r^UtSnSST 

ia Med Sandwort. 

11 . Bier of Bethlohem. 

Moon. loo Plana 

{b .) The second twelve hours. 

ml nraaa 

I . Common Pnnlano. 

a (furph Sandwort clout*.) 

a iDnadtltou dote*.) 

4. (White Spulerwori claati) 

k Julep. 

a Lark Crene'e-blll. 

7. ( Xaiedt Hoiked Poppy dote*.) 

a t Orange liny-lily clam.) 

It. Caotni Onnntia. 

(a Purple Mindwoed. 

11. Night-Moomlnii Catch-fly. 

Midnight {lelte-Jlotcertng Uandtllo n dwf f 

11. Dial of closing flowers— 

<«.) The first twelve hours. 

4.X. CL09C&. 

i. Scandinavian Sowth^t'.e. 
a (1‘iUuur (inaFt-benrd open*) 

J. (ChinMon Oxtongue opens ) 

a ( Wild Succory upm* ) 

a ISertral Sowthistle* v/h h. ) 

a (Spoiled Cal'e ofU’op'iU.) 

7 . Niebt-floweriug Catob-tty.. 

8 Evening Prim roes. 

R. Purple Bindweed. « 

10. Telluw Guat.'e-beerd. 

11. Alpine Hawkweed. 

Moon, Field SuwtUUtlc. 

(4.) The second twelve hours, 
ra- (uiui, 

1. Bed or Preltferoua Pink. 

1 Purple Sandwort, 
a LandeUont or Held Mariirold. 
f W kite Spmiewort and Field Bind wort 
a Common CatWara 
1 White Water-llty. 

7. Maked-etelked Poppy. 

t. Orange Day-lily uud Wild Suooory. 

Oonvaivuta* LmnaFua and Chick*eed. 

}u Common Minple-wort. 

Smooth Sowthimlr. 

nUnlKht Creeping Mallow and Late Dandelion. 

Flor'delice (3 f^l.). The mistress 
of Bran'dimart.— A /‘iottOi u Orlando Fu- 
noto . ’ 

_ Florence. The German Florence. 
Dresden is s<^called. 

A knight who bound 
wrnself to marry a “ foul and ugly witch,” 

. ririi 1 ? wou ^ teach him the solution of a 
adle on which his life depended.— 
ower, , Confmio A mantit" 

; M We). Patron saint of mer* 
, h **V Wmeelf of the same craft. ‘ 

A sect of heretios*of the 
°° ud ^tury, who main tuned that 


God is the author of evil, and taught the 
Gnostic doctrine of two principles. Flo* 
ria'nus waa their founder. 

Florid Architecture. The latter 
division of the perpendicular style, often 
called the Tudor, remarkable for. its florid 
character or profusion of ornament. 

Floff'imel (honey-flower). A damsel 
of great beauty, but so timid that she 
feared the u smallest -monstrous mouse 
that creeps on floor,” and was abused by 
every one. «Her form was simulated by 
a witch out of wax, but 'the wax imago 
melted, leaving nothing behind except 
the girdle that was round the waist.— 
&punter, “ Fairy Queen.” 

Florimel loved Mur” in el, but Protest east her toto 
a dungeon, fro* which be<tig released by the ordet 
of Neptune, the married tbs man of her ebatee.— 

Spenser, “ Fairy Uuetn’’ bk. IT. 

Kb 4 maud had long since ha bitterness repeated of 
a transient infatuation, had long elane distinguished 
the true Florimel from the false.—Air Jf. JB. Ly tee s , 
“ Pilgrim* o/tkt Jihuto,” lid 

Flor'imel's Girdle gave to those 
who could wear it “ the Virtue of chaste 
love and wifehood true;” but if any 
woman not chaste and faithful put it cm, 

| it “ loosed or tore asunder.” It was 
once the cestus of Venus, made by her 
husband Vulcan; but when she wan¬ 
toned with Mars it fell off, and was left 
on the “ Acida'lian mount.”— Speneer, 
“ Fairy Queen," bk. iv. V 

' Florin. A coin; so calledBrom Flo* 
route, where it was first struck in the 
thirteenth century. It had a lily on one 
side and the head of John the Baptiat on 
the other. 

Flor'ipea (3 syl.). Sister of Sir Fiiira- 
bras, daughter of Laban, and wife of Guy, 
the nephew of Charlemagne? 

Florisan'do. One of the knights of 
the Spanish version of “ Am'adis of 
Gaul, whose exploits and adventures 
are recounted in the fith and following 
books. This port of the’ronianee was 
added by Poos de Ribe'ra. 

Flor'isel of Nioe'a. A^knight 
whose exploits and adventures form a 
supplemental part of thefipamsh version 
of “ Am'adis of Gaul.” This part waa 
added by Felicia'no de Silva. 

Flor'ismart. ole of Charlemapa’a 
paladins, and the bosom fneud of RduttUL 

Flor'isel. Piinoe of Bohemia in 
love with Fer'dita. * Maietjoeure, Win* 
We Tale.” 
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FLOTSAM. 


FLUSH. 


Plorisel. George the Fourth, -when 
prince, corresponded, under this name, 
with Mrs. Robinson, actress and* poet, 
generally known as Perdita, that being 
the character in whioh she first attracted 
the prince’s attention. 

Flbtsam sT»d ■ Jetson. Waifs 
foijnd in the sea or on the shore. “ Flot¬ 
sam” means goods found floating on the 
sea after a wreck. “ Jetson, things 
thrown out of a ship to lighten it. (Saxon, 
jlotan, to float; French, jeler, to throw 
out) 

Slower t>f Chivalry. A name 

S ven to seteral cavaliers—e.g., William 
oughts, lord of Liddesdale, in the four* 
teenth century. 

Sir Philip Sidney. (1554-1586.) 
Chevalier de Bayard (fe chevalier tans 
pevr it tarn reproche). (1476-1524.) 

Flower of Kings. Arthur is so 
called by John of Exetor. (Sixth cen¬ 
tury.) 

Slower of Paradise. Tbelpomcea 
or Camala'ta, called by Sir W. Jones 
“ Love’s creeper.” It symbolises that 
mythological plant which fulfils all desire. 

Flowers and trqps.—(I.) Dedicated 
to heathen gods— 

The Cornel cherry-tree to Apollo. 

„ Lynreas _ Pluto. 


(IV.) Symbols- 


Cypress 
Pit tony 
Laurel 
Lily 

Muidsn’s-halr 

Myrtle 

Narcissus 

OaK 

Olive 

Plne-eoue 

Poepy 

Tine 


til.) Dedicated to saints— 


„ Pluto. 

,, The Moon. 

„ Apollo. 

Juiu. 

« Pluto 
Z Venue. 

„ Certs. 

„ Jupiter. 

„ Minerva. 

„ Assyrian temples. 
„ Ce. c*. 

„ Baoohus. 


Gsntorbsury Belle to St Aucuatine of England. 
Cmeue „ St Valentine. 

S^own Imperial „ Edward the Gonfeseor. 

User i. St Margaret. 

Hern Christopher „ Si. Christopher. 

W'WWA n Tbe Virgin Maiy. 

Rose 4 „ Mary Magda I 

St John’«-wort „ St John. 

St Beroaby ■* Thistle „ St Barnabsa. 

(III.) National emblems— 

Leak emblem of Walaa. 


Man Magddlcue. 
St John. 


: bet 

Poinegtaaate 


JT %te 

Vktet 


Florenoe. 

the Uhihelline badge, 
badge of iheUuelphe. 
Pruaaia, 

Spain. 

England. 


Ytukista. 

Ireland. 

flootknd. 

AAtbeneandBapoleon. 


Box 

Otdars 

Corn-ears 

Bate* 

Grapes 

Holly 

Ire 

I.fly 

Olive 

Orange-bloeaom 

Palm 

Hose 

Vme 

Yew 


Isaeymbol of the mmmetion. 

„ the faithfUL 

f, the Holy Communion. 
„ tbe faithful. 

M thiaiamy blood, 

n tbe Kaurreotlon. 

n the reeumaUoo. 

runty. 

„ peaoe. 

n viiwntty. 

h tieiory. 

„ ineorruption. 

„ Christ our Life, 

„ death. 


N.B.—The laurel, oak, olive, inyitle, rosemarj, 
cypress. and amaranth axe all funereal plants. 

You are welcome at flowers in May. 
Your coming is as opportune and given 
.mo as much pleasure as flowers in the 
month of May. 

FluellefL A Welsh captain and 
great podant, who, amongst other learned 
quiddities, attempted to draw a pantile] 
between Henry V. and Alexander the 
Great; but when he had said that one 
was bora at Monmouth, and the other at 
Macedon, both beginning with the same 
letter, and that there was a river in both 
cities, he had exhausted his best paral¬ 
lelisms .—^“Henry F.,’’ 

Ilia pa> all el is, in all essential etrenmitanoas. a* 
incorrect aa that which fluellen drew between 
Macedon and Monmouth.—Lord MatatOmy. 

Fluke. Hap hazard. (Saxon, floe, 
whence fluke, a flounder.) 

We aeem to have discovered, aa It were by a Sake, 
a most moellent rule for all future tiubiuet arrange’ 
meats.— Tht Time*. 


Flummery. Flattering nonsense, 
palaver. In Wales it is a food made of 
oatmeal steeped in water and kept till it 
has become sour. In Cheshire and Lan¬ 
cashire it is tbe prepared skin of oatmeal 
mixed with honey, ale, or milk; pap: 
blano-mange. (Welsh, llymry, sour food, 
from Ilym, sour or sharp.) 

Flunkey. A livery servant. (Old 
French, flanchier, a henchman.) 

Flur. The bride of Cbs'sivefew'i 
“ for whose love the Roman Cwsar first < 
invaded Britain."—Teiwjuai, "Enid*” 

Flush. J’m all of a flush. Mywhol* 
hand of cards is Cf one and tbe same suit: 
as a “flush, of clubs," a “flush of keu/1*> 
Ac. (/See below .) * 

I am flush of money. Full of 
A flush of water is a sudden and full ft* 
of it. tLatubjCtt?.) 

»tmt was Sit my Bush la ftbs] mW** 

jtltMffeWf. 


FLUTTER 


FOIL. 


Flutter. A very weak specimen of a 
fop, in the “Belle’s Stratagem," by Mm. 
Cowley. 

Fly. An insect. All flies shall perish 
excopt one, and that is the bee-fly.— 
Koran. 

'Ihe Mahometans say six animals be¬ 
sides man will go to heaven : Mahomet’s 
camel, his horse Borak, Balaam’s ass, 
Tohit's dog, Ketmir(thedogof the seven 
sleepers), and the honey-bee. 

Crushing a fly on a wheel. Making a 
mountain of a mole bill. Taking a wheel 
used for torturiug criminals aud heretics 
for killing a fly, which one might destroy 
with a Happen 

The fly on coaeh-irhe^. One who 
fancies himself of mighty importance, 
bat who is in reality of noue at all. The 
allusion us to the fablo of a fly sitting on 
a chariot-wheel and saying, “See what 
a dust we make." 

Not a fly with him. Domitian, the 
Roman emperor, was fond of catching 
(lies, and one of his slaves being asked if 
the emporor was alone, wittily replied, 
“ Not a fly with him." 

Flies in Amber. An incongruous 
mixture of natural objects, which cause 
wonderment, like flies in amber. Leaves 
and insects are ofton found imbedded iu 
amber, and the fact gave rise to a poli¬ 
tical satire, where a learned philosopher 
is represented as noting the phenomenon, 
and puzzling his brains to aouount for 
it. (See Amhkh. ) 


Fly. A hackney coach; a cab. A 
contraction of Fly-by-night, as sedan- 
chairs on’wheels used to be tailed iu the 
regency. These “ Fly-by-nights," pig- 
troBised groatly by George, Prince of 
Wales, and his noon companions, during 
their wild night pranks at Brighton, 
were invented 1809, by John Butcher, a 
carpenter of Jew Street. 

, To fly in one's fkee. To get into a pas- 
ion with, a person; to insult; as a 
nawk ; when irritated, flies in the face of 
«s master. 

a H 1A of danger. To run in 

L«°u- . rty w«nuer into danger, as a 
a 111 the face of a dog or cat. 

..J^y-^oy* The boy in a printing 
umu “fts the printed sheets off the 
t 8B ; ,"® i® called the fly-boy because 
tfc* sheets as they fly from the 
.! (y.e.j, immediately the frisket 


(?.*.) is opened. This is now generally 
performed by the pressmen. 

Fly-by-night. One who defrauds 
his creditors by decamping at night¬ 
time. (See Fly.) 

Flying Dutchman. A spectral 
ship, seen in stormy weather off the 
Cape of Good Hope, and considered 
ominous of ill luck. Sir Waiter Scott 
says she was originally a vessel laden 
with precious metal, but a horrible mur¬ 
der Laving been committed on board, 
the plague broke out among the orew, 

I and no port would allow the vessel to 
outer. The ill-fated ship still wanders 
about like a ghost, doomed to be sea- 
tossed, but never more to enjoy rest. 

Xu flying without uit.ys.* Nothing can 
be done without the propor means. 

Sint! penni* Toi*'re tutod fsoIUi Mt—Ptautu*. 

Fogio or Fogey. An old Fogey. 

I Properly an old military pensioner. This 
term is derived from the old pensioners 
■of Edinburgh Castle, whose chief occupa¬ 
tion was to tire the guns, or assist in 
quelling street riots. The word is allied 
to a host of Teutonic words, meaning 
policemen, guards, watchmen, proteotors, 
and the like {q. v.^—fyut, phogot, vogtl, 
fognl , fxjde, Ac. Another plausible 
derivation is the French fvttgimue— pep¬ 
pery, irritable, tetchy. A correspondent 
in “Notes and Queries” tells ns that the 
Scotch use the word fog as synonymous 
with “ moss ; ” as the “ fogifl rose " 
(moss rose); the “fogie bee" (bumble 
bee) ; a “rolling stone gathers no tog " 
(moss); and thinks that “old fogie" 
moans “old mossy" (like^ruiuod tower). 
The suggestion is not without wit and 
poetical ingenuity. 

Fo-hi or FoS. One of the chief deities 
of the Chinese. His mother, Move, was- 
j walking oue day along ariver bank when 
j she became suddenly encirclod by a 
I rainbow, and at the end of twelve years 
; was the mother of a eon. During ges¬ 
tation she dreamed that she was pregnant, 
with a white elephant, and hence the 
honours paid to this beast. (Asiai. Fes.) 

Foigard. A hu® 01 ®®® French ..re¬ 
fugee priest, in the 1 * Beau* StrategOu^" 
by Farqnbar. 

Foil. That which acts off something 
to advantage. ’The allusion Is to ^tbe 
metallic leal used by jewellers toast off 
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FOLIO. 



precious stones. (French, fentile; Latin, 
folium j Greek pkullon, a leaf. 

•tMtov •> a fWl to art hlmeft—JJroomt 

®ll be roar foil. laarte*. la mine ignorance 
four akUl shall, like » star i* the darkest uifiht, 
ettek fatf off indeed. 

Skakttptart, “ Hamlet" 1 .1 

Hi foiled me. . He outwitted me. The 
sHusionls to fighting with foils or blunt 
swords. Similar expressions are “ I 
Speared him,” “I harpooned him,” “I 
hooked him,” “1 piked him,” &c. &c. 
(Welsh, fieyt, a thrust.) 

If I be foil'd, there ia bat one shamed who never was 
Skaktsptan, ** At You Likt It,” i. a 

To run a foil. To puzzle; to lead 
astray. The track of game is called its 
foil; and an animal bunted will some* 
times run back over the same foil, in 
order to mislead its pursuers. This is 
the Saxon fnl, German faul (foul), in 
allusion to the scent loft behind. 

Folio. A book of the largest size, 
formed by folding the paper only once, 
so that each sheet makes two leaves, it 
fs from the Italian un lilyro in fog Ho, 
through the French in-folio. Fol. is the 
> contraction for folio. 

Folio (so-and-so) in mercantile books 
. means page' eo-and-so, and sometimes 
'4ke two pages which lie exposed at the 
'same time, one containing the credit and 
the other the debit of one and the some 
-account. So called hecauso ledgers, &c., 
am made in folio. The paging is called 
the folio also. 

Folio, In conveyances Beventy-two 
words, and in Parliamentary proceedings 
Xldnety words, make a folio. 

Folk. Latin, wJg’ (the common 

S eopie); German, volk; Dutch, void*. ; 

a*on, foie; Danish, folk ; our folk and 

vulgar. - 

Folk, jkirm, also called "people,” 
“nsagWaomns,” "wights.” The Germans 
have their kleini volk (little folk), the 
tlwhui their hill people and earth people. 

Tbe little folk. 

Be happy an* so pky.wtow tbmwlm 
KtBMtiluH tioifJoff... • 


I* the hinder end of harvest, at All-halloa e'en, 

.. Whm our rood neighbours ride, if 1 rend right, 
Bwte bwWsd onbwnaand, and mow tin a been.... 
,, . Slontwmtt-u.*' JOgHng again# Puhvnrt." 
lsroneha thee hum the elvds. end frimt wights. 

ChatiMr, •eShsSlMnn Tate." 


FONDLEWIFE. 


Folk-lore. Legends, traditk>ns,*nd 
superstitions connected with fairy my¬ 
thology, customs, and ways. 

Folk-mote (a folk meeting'). A word 
used in England before the conquest for 
what we now eall a Parliament. 

Follets. Goblins of the North of 
France, who live in the houses of simple 
rustics, and can be expelled neither by 
water nor exorcism. They can be heard 
but are never seen. In tbe aing nl pc 
number, "Esprit Follet.” 


Follower. A male sweetheart, who 
follows the object of kiB affections. A 
word very common among servants, 
mistresses Ay to female servants" I 
allow no followers,"— i.e., I do not allow 
men to eome into my house to see you. 

Follow. Follow your nose, go straight 
on. Jh followed his nose, he went on and 
on without any discretion or thought of 
consequences. 

Folly. Father of Folly (Abu Jaht) an 
aged chief who lod 100 horse and 7itf) 
camels against Mahomet, and fell at the 
battle of Bedr. His own people called 
him Father of Wisdom (Abu *Lkoem). 

Folly. A country sOat (French folie, a 
mansion, ball, or gentleman’s house. (See 
“ briers’ Dictionary. 1 ”) 

Fisher's Folly. A large and beautiful 
house in Bisliopsgate, with pleasure 
gardens, bowling-green, and hot-houses, 
built by Jasper Fisher, one of the six 
olerksof Chancery and a Justice of the 
Peace. Queen Elizabeth lodged there. 

Kirbv’t oasete, sod Fishers folly, 1 
Bpi nola's picas lira, sad M ante's aloty. 

* Stome, v Survtg. H 

Fond. A foolish, fond parent. Hero 
fond does not mean affectionate, but silly. 
Chaucer uses the word fonne for a simple¬ 
ton, and the Scotch fou is to play the 
fool. Shakespeare ha* ^fond desire,” 
“fond love,” “fond shekels of gold," 
"fond wretch," “fondmad-womau," be. 
“ Fondling” means an idiot,or one fond. 


Bps hoa simple Sod hew fond lam. . 
Shalcssiitatis. ‘‘ ifuiintmnutr Night's Drxo nJ'lH.» 

fonder thmmvnorauoe .. , 

Shakttpstrs, ** Trotlu* and Orist Mti. t *■ 


Fonda del Caiman, ortho of 
the Crocodile, jn “ Croquomltaiba. 

Fondlewifb. An uxorious h*»h w 
in Congreve's “ Gld Bachelor,” 
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Font, in printing, sometimes called 
Fount, a complete set of type of any one 
size with all the usual points and accents; 
a font consists df about 100,000 charac¬ 
ters. The word is French fonte from 
fundre (to melt or oast). When a letter 
of a different type to the rest gets into 
a page it is called a “ wrong- font,” and 
i‘k signified in the margin by the two let¬ 
ters «./. 

Taken to the font, baptised. The font 
is a vessel employed for baptism. 


Fontara'bia. Now called Fuonter- 
rabia (in Latin Font rap'xdtts), near the 
Gulf of Gas'cony. Here, according- to 
M&rn'na and other Spanish historians, 
Charlemagne and all his chivalry fell by 
the sword of the Spanish Saracens. 
Mez'eray and the French writers say that 
the rear of the king's army being cut to 
pieces, Charlemagne returned and re¬ 
venged their death by a complete victory. 

Whan Charlemagne with all his peerage fell 
By featarabia. 

Milton, “ Pitradite Lott,” bk. L 


Food. Sir Walter Scott remarks that 
her cattle go by Saxon names, and slain 
meat by Norman-French, a standing evi¬ 
dence that the Normans were the lords 
who ate the meat, and the Saxons the 
serfs who tended tne cattle. Examples: 


gw*P Ox Calf Beg rig (Swim) 

Mutton Beef Veal Bacon Pork ( Norman-Frenth). 


Food of the gods. 
Nectar.) 


(See Ambrosia, 


Fool. In chess, the French call the 
“ bishop” fan, and used to represent the 
piece in a fool’s dress; hence Keguier 
says, “ Leg fous sont aux dchecs les plus 
proches dee Rois” (14 Sat.). Fou is a 
corruption of the eastorn word Fol (an 
elephant), as Thomas Hyde remarks in his 
hitdie Qrlentalibut i. 4, and on old boards 
the places occupied by our “ bishops” 
were oocupied by elephants. 

A Tom Foot, A person who makes 
himself ridiculous. (See Tom.) 

ifeUStJ? 1 * nobla family of Tom I ool.— Q*nr~ 

Every man. hath afoot in hit sleeve. No 
“ ? lw *y* wise., The allusion is to 
the• txioka of jugglers. 

fool thinks, to the bell clings 
valdS vol'umus facile cre'- 
toedesi ^ PW*on believes what 


Fools. 

(I.) The meet celebrated court fools: 

(a) Dag'onet, jester of King Arthur; 
Soogan, of Edward IT,; Thomas Killi 
grew, called “King Charles’s jester” 
(1611-1082); Archie Armstrong, jester in 
the court of James T.-\ * 

(l) Trib'oulet, jester of Louis Xll. and 
Francis I. (1487-1536); Brusquet, of 
whom firantdme says “he never had his 
equal in repartee” (1512-1563); Chicot, 
jester of Henri III. and IV. (1553*1591); 
and An'geli, jester of Louis XIV., last of 
the titled fools of France. 

(r) Klaus Karr, jestor of Frederick the 
IF ite, elector of Prussia. 

(d) Yorick, in the court of Denmark, 
referred to by Shakespeare in “ Hamlet,” 
v. 1. 

(II.) Not attached to the court. 

(a) Patrick Bonny, jester of the regent 
Morton ; John Heywood, in the reign of 
Henry VII., author of numerous dramatic 
pieces, died 1565; Dickie Pearce, the 
fool of the earl of Suffolk, on whom 
Swift wrote an epitaph. 

(h) Kunz von der Rosen, private jester 
i to the emperor Maximilian II 

(c) Gonnella the Italian (g.v.). 

(d) Le Glorieux, the jester of Charles 
le Hardi, of Burgundy. 

(III.) Men worthy of the motley. 

4 («) Andrew Borde, physician to Henry 
VIII., usually called Merry A »dr«iP(1500- 
1549). " 

(b) Gen. Kyaw, a Saxon officer, famous 
for his blunt jests. 

(c) Jacob Paul, baron Gundliog, who 
; was laden with titles in ridicule by 
; Frederick William 1. of Prussia. 

; (d) Seigni Jean (Old Jobni, so callod 

; to distinguish him from Johan “ fol de 
| Madame/’ of whom Marot speaks in his 
| epitaphs, Seigni Jean lived about a 
century before Oaillette. 

(e) Caillette “ flourished” about 1494. 
In the frontispiece of the “Ship of 
Fools,” printed .1497, there is a picture 
both of Seigni Jean and also of Caillette, 

Feast of Fools. A kind of Saturna lia, 
popular in the Middle Ages. Its chief 
object was to honour the ass on wluuh 
our Lord made his triumphant entry 
into Jerusalem. This ridiculous mum¬ 
mery was held on the day of circum¬ 
cision (January I). The office of the day 
was first chanted in travesty; then a 
procession being formed, au sorts of 
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absurdities, both of dress, maimer, and 
instrumentation, were indulged in. .An 
osb formed an essential feature, and from 
time to lame the whole procession imitated 
the Braying of this ammal. 

3?o01's Bolt. A. fool's bolt is toon 
that (“Henry V.,” iii. 7). Simpletons 
cannot wait for the’ proper time, but 
waste their resources in random en¬ 
deavours ; a fool and his money are soon 
parted. The allusion is to the British 
bowmen in battle, where the good soldier 
shot with a purpose, but the foolish 
soldier at random. (See Prov. xxix. 11.) 

Foolscap. A corruption of the 
Italian folio-capo (folio-sized sheet). The 
error must have been veVy ancient, as the 
water-mar|| Of this sort of paper from 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth century 
was a.fool’8 head, with eap and bells. 


Fool'S Paradise. Unlawful pleasure, 
illicit love, vain hopes. Thus, in “Romeo 
and Juliat,” the Nuree s«ys to Romeo, “If 
ye sbottld lead her (Juliet) into a fool’s 
paradise, it were a gross . . behaviour.” 
The old sehpolmen said there wore three 


places where persons not good enough 
for paradise were admitted: (1) The 
limbus patrum, for those good inen 
who had died before tho death of the 
Redeemer; (2) The limbus infantum or 
paradise of unbaptised infants; and (6) 
The limbng fatuo'rum or paradise of idiots 
and others who were non compos mentis. 
(5« Limbo.) 


Foot. Greek, pod ; Latin, fed; 
French, pied ; Dutch, voet; Saxon, fot; 
our foot, pedal, he. 

foot of a page. The bottom of it. 

Foot-notes. Notes placed at the bottom 
of a page. 

A trlfl'ng sum of misery 
Hew added tv ihe foot of thy account. 

Vryden. 

/ have not yet got, my foot in. I am 
not yet familiar and easy with the 
vtork. The allusion is to the preliminary 
exercises in the great Roman foot-raco. 
While the signal was waited for, the 
candidates made essays of jumping, run¬ 
ning, and posturing, to excite a suitable 
warmth and make their limbs snpple. 
This was “ getting their foot in ” for tho 
woe. (See Hand.) 

You have put yayr foot fait nicely. You 
haver got yourself into a pretty mess. 
A Frenoh expression, indicating that 


softtetbing nasty has been stamped into 
(vous avez mis »e pied dedans—you have 
put your foot in it). 

Your best foot foremost. Use all pos¬ 
sible dispatch. To “set on foot" is to 
set agoing; so here, “your best foot” 
means your best powers of motion. If 
you have various powers of motion, sot 
your best foremost. 

May, but make huU: the better foot before. • 
Shakespeare, "King John" if. 9. 

Turn away thy foot from Hoe Sabba’h 
(Isa. lviii. 13). Abstain from working 
and doing your own pleasure on that 
day.. The allusion is to the law which 
prohibited a Jew from walking on a 
Habbath more tban a mde. He was not 
to “foot it” on that day, but was to 
turn away his foot from the road and 
street. 

/ have the measure or length of his foot. 
I know the exact calibre of his mind. 
Tho allusion is to the Pythagorc'an ad¬ 
measurement of Hercules by the length 
of his foot. (See Ex pkdr.) 

The "matter is note afoot. In train, stir¬ 
ring. 11 mardhe lien, it goes on well. 

How let it work. Niachief, thou art afoot. 

Take tUou what course thmi wilt. 

Shakespeare, "Jtdiue C«ear,"liL t 


Foot-breadth or Quern-biter. The 
sword of Thoralf Skohnson the Strong, 
a companion of Hako I, of Norway. 
Swords, ) 


Foot-lights. To appear before the. 
foot-lights. On the stage, where a row 
of lights is placed in front along the 
floor to lighten it up. 


Foot Monsters. Tn the Italian ro¬ 
mance of “ Gneri'no Mesohi'no,” Indian* 
are spoken of with feet so large ^hat 
they carry them over their heads like 
umbrellas. 


Foot-pound. The unit of result 
in estimating work done by machinery. 
Thus, if we take 1 lb. as the unit of 
weight and 1 foot as the unit of di 9 ' 
tanoo, a foot-pound would be 1 lb. weight 
raised 1 foot. 


Footing. He is on good footing 
the world. He stands well with tho 
world. This is a French phrase, 
sur un grand pied dans h monde “ Gwno 
pied” means ™ large toot" and the &' lu ' 
sion is to the timo of Hennr VIII., ^. e “ 
the rank of a man wan designated *7 
the size of his shoe -the higher the rw» 
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the larger the shoe. The proverb would 
be more correctly rendered, “ He has a 
large foot in (society." 

To «o y your footing. To give money 
for drink when you first enter on a trade. 
Entry money for being allowed to put 
your foot in the premises occupied by 
fellow-craftsmen. This word is called 
foot-ale by ancient writers. (See Garnish.) 

Poppington {Lord). An empty 
coxcomb, in Vanbrugh’s “Relapse,” of 
which Sheridan’s “Trip to Scarborough" 
is a modi fled version. 

The »hoeinah«r In the “ Re 1 np»«" telle lord Pop. 
pinaUtn that hie lord* Mu in mistaken in supposing 
that his shoe pmohin.— IaitiI Macaulay. * 

Forbes, referred to by Thomson in 
his “Seasons,” was Duncan Forbes, of 
Cullo'den, lord president, of the Court of j 
Session. For many years ho ruled the 
destinies and greatly contributed to the 
prosperity of Scotian d. lie was on 
friendly terms with Pope, Swift, Ar- 
butbnofc, &c. The word is now pro¬ 
nounced as a monosyllable. 

Thee, Forbfee, too. whom crery worth attends..., 

Ihy oouutrv feels thro' her reviving arts, 

Plumed by thy wisdom, by thy soul informed 

Autumn. 

Forbidden Fruit {The), Maho¬ 
metan doctors aver, was the banana or 
Indian fig, because fig-leaves were em¬ 
ployed to cover tho disobedient pair 
when they felt shame os tho result of j 
sin. 


Foroible Feeble School. Ap¬ 
plied to writers who crush flics upon 
wheels, and elaborate things not worth 
elaborating. They may he termed lite¬ 
rary Nath os. Feeble, a recruit (in 
iionry IV.," pt. 2), calls him-elf a 
'woman’s tailor," hut says “he will do 
his best,” that “no one can die more 
than once,” and “if one dies this yoar 
he cannot die next.” Falatatf calls him 
most forcible Feeble,” “valiant as a 
wrathful dove or most magnanimous 
mouse.” 


Ford, Mr. and Mrs. Ford are cha¬ 
pters ip “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
"°f- ’ Mrs. Ford pretends to accept Sir 
vohn Falstaffs protestations of love, in 
order to punish him by her dovioes. 

For'delia (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
is .3 °f Bran'dimart, Orlando's iutimate 
■k^' ,^b 0n Brandimart was slain, 
■oe dw«t for a time in his mausoleum 
a aicdy f and died broken-hearted. 


Fore and Aft. The whole length 
of a ship from stem to stern. The stem 
is called the fbre-tnd, and the stern the 
hind-part or aft-end, {See Strun.) 

A slight spar deck fere sad aft.—Sir W. RalriyK. 

Fore-oastle. Ancient ships had a 
castle, as may be seen in the tapestry of 
the House of Lords, representing the 
Spanish Arma'da. The term fore-castle 
means before the castle. The Romans 
called the castled ships navi* tur'ritce. 

That, part of the fom-eaatle which i« aloft, and 
not la the hold. Is ouledtlie prow.—Sir IP. JMnph. 

Fore-close. To put an end to. A 
legal term, meaning to close before the 
time specified ; g.e.— suppose I hold the 
mortgage of a man called A, and A fails 
to fulfil bis part of the Agreement, I can 
.insist upon tho mortgage beings cancelled, 
foreclosing thus our agreement. 

The embargo with Spain foreclosed this trade.— 

On eir. 

Fore-shortened. The representa¬ 
tion of an object, in drawing, as it appears 
when beheld obliquely. Thus A man’s 
leg lying on the ground, with the sole of 
the foot presented foremost, would be 
perspectively shortened. 

11* forbidi the f<>re-*ho*tenlnge. because they 
make the parte appear little.— Jfryatn. 


Forfar. Do at the cow p' Forfar did, 
tai' a sta titlin' drink. A cow, in passing 
a door,in Forfar, whore a tub of ale bad 
boon placed to cool, drank the whole of 
it. Tho owner of the ale prosecuted the 
owner of the cow, but a learned bailie, 
in giving his decision, said, “As the ale 
was drank by the oow while standing at 
the door, it must be considered deoch cud 
dor ins (stirrup-cup), to mako a charge 
for which wopld be to outrage Scotch 
hospitality.”— Waverley. 


Fork out. Hand over; pay down; 
stand treat. To fork out is properly to 
thrust your finders intna person's pocket, 
then by “forking them,” i.e., opening 
them like a pair of scissors, and closing 
them again, to draw out whatever is so 
caught up. We use the word fosk in a 
similar wav when wo say, “the roads 
forked at this point ” “ forked lightning,” 
a “ forked tongue," & 0 . Fingers are also 
called fork*. * 


Forlorn Hope means simply the 
troop sent forward. For-lorn is the 
Saxon fw'e-Uoran (to send forward), and 
hope is hanfe (a troop). Cromwell Bays, 
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“ Oar forlorn of hone marched within a 
■ail* of the enemy”—i.e., our hone 
picket sent forward to reconnoitre ap¬ 
proached within a mile of the enemy’s 
camp. In huntsman's language, a hound 
that goes- before the rest of the pack, 
and follows the chase, is oalled a forlorn, 
otforloyne one. 

JPorlot or Firlot. The fourth part of 
a bell, From feower (four), hlot (part). 

Forma Pau'peris (Latin, Under 
plea of poverty). To sue in formd pauperis. 
When a person has just cause of a suit, 
* but is so poor that he cannot raise £5, 
the judge will assign him lawyers and 
oounsel without the usual fees. 


For'sati. God of Justice in Scandi¬ 
navian mythology. He was a son of 
Baldur, and lived in Glitner Palace. 
(Old None, for-eitja, to preside.) 

For'titer in He (Latin). Firmness 
in doing what is to be done; an unflinch¬ 
ing resolution to persevere to the end. 

Fortunate Islands. Now called 
the Cana'rfes. 

Fortuna'tufl. You haw found Fnr~ 
tuHatu/s puree. Are in luck’s way. Tho 
nursery tale of “Fortuna'tus” records 
that he had gn inexhaustible* purse. It 
la from the Italian fairy tales of Strapa- 
rolh, called “ Nights." Translated into 
French in 1685. (See Wishing Cur.) 

.Fortune. Fortune favowee the brave. 
(Fortes fortu'na ad'juvat.) — Terence, 
“ Phor'tnio,” i. A 

' ■■ Fortu'nio. The assumed name of a 
damsel, youngest of three sisters, who 
dressed herself as a cavalier to spare her 
aged father, who was summoned to tbe 
arqty. Fortunio on the way engaged 
seven servants; Strong-back, who could 
etfary on his back enough liquor to fill a 
river; Lightfoot, who could traverse any 
distanoa in do time; Marksman, who 
could hit an object at any distance; Fine- 
ear, who could hear anything, no matter 
wheiMfuttered; Boisterer, who could do 
mf amount at cudgelling; Gourmand, 
who could eat any amount of food ; and 
Tippler, who bould drink a river dry and 
thirst again, Fortunio having rendered 
^^taaUe aerriOM to king Alfourite, by 
tbe. 4id «f her seven servants, at last 
married him.— Gritim'e Goblins, t( For- 
Untie.” 


Forty* A superstitious number, 
arising from the Scripture use. Thus 
Moses was forty days in the mount; 
Flijah was forty days fed by ravens; 
tho rain of the flood fell forty days, and 
another forty days expired before Noah 
opened the window of tbe ark; forty 
days was the period of embalming; Jonah 
gave Nineveh forty days to repent; our 
Lord fasted forty days; he was seen 
forty days after his resurrection; Ah. 

St. Swithin betokens forty days’ rain 
or dry weather; a quarantine extends to 
forty days; forty days, in the old English 
law, was the limit for the payment of the 
fine for manslaughter; the privilege of 
Sanctuary was for forty days; the widow 
was allowed to remain in her husband’s 
house for forty days after his decease : a 
knight enjoined forty days’ service of his 
tenant; a stranger at the expiration of 
forty days was compelled to be enrolled 
in some tithing ; members of parliament 
were protected from arrest forty days 
after the prorogation of the house, and 
forty days before the house was con¬ 
vened ; a new-made burgess had to 
forfeit forty pence unless ho built a house 
within forty days; &o. &c. 

The ancient physicians ascribe many 
strange changes to the period of forty; the 
alchemists looked on forty dayB as the 
charmed period when the philosopher’s 
stone and elixir of life were to appear. 

Forty Thieves. In the tale of 
“ Ali Baba '."—A rabian 1Vtyktf Mnteiiaie- 
menu. 


Forty Winka A short nap. Forty 
is an indefinite number, 'meaning a few. 
Thus we say, “ A, B, C, and forty moro. 
Coriola'nus says, * T could beat forty o* 
them/’iii. 1. ((See Forty. ) 


Tbe Slave bad forty thousand ltvsa ... . 

HKtMetptare, “ 0>ktU«," Mi L 
I loved Ophelia; forty thooeand brother* 
Cool'l not, with all their Qomttty of low 
Make up my turn. , 

8h«k*pMr*. " SamUe," ». *• 


JPoe'cari (Fmacw). Boge of Venice 
He occupied the office for thirty-^ 6 
years, added Brescia, Ber'gamo, Cr«n*» 
and Ravenna to tbe Republic, greatly 
improved the eity, and raised Venice w 
the pinnaele of its glory. Of hie 
sons only one, named Jac'opo, aurvlveflj 
who was thrioetortured. Beforehi«t‘^ 
banishment, the old doge, then eight/* 
four years of age, hobbled on ^ 
the gaol where his con was confined, in* 
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would not mitigate the sentence of “ The 
Ten.” Hie eon, being banished to Candia, 
died, and Francis was deposed. As he 
descended the Giant Staircase he heard 
the bell toll for the election of his suc¬ 
cessor, and dropped down dead.— Byron, 
“ The. Two Foecari." 


Jacopo Fos'cari. Denounced qy the 
Council of Ten for taking bribes of 
foreign powere. He was triedbefore liis 
own father, confessed his guilt, and was 
banished. During Jtiis banishment a 
Venetian senator was murdered, and 
Jacopo, being suspected of complicity in 
the crime, w|U again tortured and ban¬ 
ished. He returned to Venice, was once 
more brought before the council, sub¬ 
jected to torture, and banished to Candia, 
where in a few dnfa he died. 

Nothing e*n tvmptUilM with Powjurl. 

Not e’en a PoaasrL _ 

Myron, * Tht Two Fooonri. 


Fos'eta. 9 A Friesian goddess, who 
had a tetuple in Fos'etis-land, (lulled, 
since the preaching there of Bt. Willibrod 
in the seventh century, Heligoland (Holy 
land). 

Toss {Corporal). An attendant on 
lieutenant Worthington. A similar cha¬ 
racter to Trim, in Sterne’s “ Tristram 
Shandy.”— G. Colman, “ The Poor Gen- 
Uetma." 


, Foss-way. One of the four prin¬ 
cipal highways made by the Romans in j 
England, leading frc&a Cornwall to Lin¬ 
coln. It had a loss or ditch on each side 
of it. 

Fossa*et Furca (Pit and Gallows ) 
Aa ancient privilege granted by the 
crown to its vassals, to oast female felons 
into a ditch, and hang male ones on a 
eallows. 


dossils. Things dug up, animal and 
vegetable remains durf out of the earth. 
(Latin, fodia, to dig up.) 

n^P^ Qt htr bodies, which, becauM we dtooow 
2SE, V.**W*«g Into the bowel* of the ruth, ere 
<m » yommon name fawUt. undrr which 
mwmpMheadedaeelelsatuI mineral*. lNo aow.] 

Brother or Sister. One 
rougbt up by the same nurse. 

, A foster-child is one brought up by 
ST* Wh l are Ilot »ts real parents. ( 84 x 00 , 
mnan, Danish, fostrer, to nurse.) 

(* «yl.) or Niroku'. God of 
verw * 1 ^ **»lth, represented with a 
P*»»ob (Japanese my- 


Fou Drunk. 4< Wilbraham has Jon- 
drunk" — i.e., is despicahly drunk, dead 
drunk. (French, foutis, “ base, despica¬ 
ble.”) Or it may be the French fit, "a 
cask or barrel,” hence senior te fid, " to 
smack of the cask.” 

Foul Proof! A proof! is a rough 
impression of a ^manuscript set up in 
type, or Of a drawing engraved, for the 
author’s correction. The proof with 
many faults is a foul proof, but the 
<( puli ” after the errors are,corrected is 
termed a clean proof. These impressions 
are'called proofs because they must be 
approved qf by author and reader before 
they are finally printed. 

Foul-weather Jack. Commodore 
Byron, said to be as notorious for fbu! 
weather, as our queen is for fine. (1725* 

17fW.) 

Admiral Sir Jkha Norris, who died 
1746. 

Fountain of Death# In "Jeru¬ 
salem Delivered,” t^e hermit tells Charles 
and Ubald of a fountain, the sight of 
which excites thirst, but tho safWh o taste 
its water die with laughter. 

Ponipo'nius Mela speaks of a fountain 
in the Fortunate Islands, Qui potave're 
risu solvuntur in mortem.” Petrarch 
aliudos to the same. v 

Thosqfouutaiussymbohs^ the pleasure* 
of siu. 

Fountain of Youth. • A fountain 
supposed to possess the power of restoring 
youth. It was thought to be on one of the 
Baha'ma Islands, and was the object of 
earnest search by Juan Ponce de Leon, 
the Spanish navigator. 

Four Kings. The History of the 
Four Kings (Livre des Quatre Rais). A 
pack of cards. In a French pack the 
four kings are Charlemagne, David, 
Alexander, and Cissar, representatives 
of the four great monarchies*- the Franco- 
German, Jewish or Christian, Macedo¬ 
nian ,and Roman. 

Four Letters, containing the same 
of God, and called by divines "tetra- 
grammaton:” Thus, in Hebrew, JHVH 

S aHoVaHl; in Greek, »«<*M in Latin, 
-us; in French, Dun; in Assyrian, 
Adad; Dutch, Godt; German, Gett; 
Danish, Godh; Swedish, Goth. 

Four Masters. Michael and CtL 
ooirighe O’Clorigho, Maurice and Fear* 
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fmb Conry, authors of the “Annals of 
Donegal.” 

Fou'rieriam. A communistic sys¬ 
tem so called from Charles Fourier, of 
Besan^on. According to Fourier all the 
world was to he cantoned into groups, 
called phalifbsteries, consisting each of 
400 families or 1,800, individuals, who 
were to live in a common e&ifice, fur¬ 
nished with workshops, studios, and 
all sources of amusement. The several 
groups were*&t the same time to be asso- 
‘elated together under a unitary govern¬ 
ment, like tho cantons of Switzerland or 
the States of America. Only one lan¬ 
guage was to be admitted ; all the gdins 
of each phalanstery were to belong to 
the common purse; and though talent 
and industry were to be rewarded, no 
one was tc hie suffered to remain indigent, 
or without the enjoyment of certain 
luxuries and public amusement. (1772- 

1887). 


Fou'rtexfets. French communists, 
so called from Chwfies Fourier. (iiee 
above.) 

Fowler. 'Henry the Fowler. Hein¬ 
rich I., emperor of Germany, was so call ed, 
because when the deputies announced to 
him his election to the throne, they found 
him fowling with a hawk on his fist. 
(876,919-93&) 


FOX. An old English broadsword. 
(Latin, falx; French, fauction; our Jal- 
chion.) 


O algnieur Pew, then dy’et on pntnt of fox, 
Xxoept, O algnieur, thou do give to me 
£gxegioua reuiBom, 

Shnitenpeare , “ Henry V.,” iv, 4. 


That a sword, *y, the flower of Binithflrld for ,n 
Sword, a Tight fax i’fnitln—Two Angry Womtn"of 
Abinptan. (iml * 


Fox. So our Lord called Herod Agrippa 
IJ., whose crafty policy was thus pointed 
at, “Go ye, and tell that fox, Behold, 
2 cast ont^evil|” (St. Luke xiii, 32). 
( 31 - 100 .) , 

Marshal Soult Was nicknamed The old 
fox, from his strategic talents and fer¬ 
tility of resources. (476SM851.) (&<je 
Rkynard.) 

Fox. In illustration of ShylocVs 
remark, that some men “ cannot abide a 
gaping pig, aijd others a harmless cat,” 
it may bo stated that Tycho Brahd alwavs 
fainted at sight of a fox; marshal d’.A Ibert 
at a pig; Henri Ilf, at a eat; and duke 
d’Epemon at a leveret. < 


A wise fox will never rob ttis neighbour 
hen-roost, because it would soon be fouo 
out. He goes further from home, whei 
he is not known. 

Every fox must pay hit slim to the fw 
rier. (French, En Jin le renard *t (row 
ekes le peltetier.) The crafty 6hall b 
take-in their own wiliness. 

Thtte le volpi si trovmno to peUinrl*.-—linta 

Proverb. * 

lie sets a fox to leep his geese. (Latir 
Oven lupo commisifti.) He entrusts 
his money to share's. 

Fox-glove, called ' bv the Weis 
Fairy's glove, and by the IrmxJFairy-bellt 
is either a conniption of -Folk's glove- 
i.e., the glove or the good folks or fairies 
or else of the Latin fnscus, ltaliah fm 
meaning “red.” (Wellb, AfenytjEllylm. 

Fox-sleep. A pretended sleep. Th 
fox, like the cat, simulates sleep in orde 
to deceive its prey. It is said that i 
fox always sleeps with one %y^ open. 

Fox-tail. / gave him a flap wifli < 
Jox-tail. I cajoled him ; made a foci o 
him. Tho fox-tail was one of th$ badge 
of the motley, and to flap with a fox-uu 
is to treat one like a fool. 


Foxy. Strong-smelling, or red-haired 
like a fox. 

£ 

Fra Diav'olo (Michele Pern). 1 
celebrated brigand and renegade monk, 
who evaded pursuit for many year* 
amidst tho mountains! of Calabria (17W 1 
] 806). Auber has maddmim the subject 
of an opera. $, 

Fradu'bio (Brother Donhf), m>7* 
Rpe&ser, woood and won Duessn (Fotv 
faith ); butone day, while she was bathing, 
discovered her to be a “(ythy*old hag, 
and resolved to leave, her. False-fM" 
instantly metamorphosed him into a tree, 
and he will nev# be relieved till 'he 
can be bathed from the well of living 
water.”—“ FaSry Qneest/’ book L t 

Frame of Miad, Disposlfcto®* * 
printer's frame is astssd on which t® 
typo is dis-posed; a founder's frame ** 
mould into which molten metal » 
r posed or poured ; a weavers f Am® l 9 / 
loom whwe* the silk or thread w® 
pbsed or stretched for quilting, *?■’ 
picture frame is an ornamental J 
within which the picture Is diS" : p®* {, ']' rt 
mental frame* therefore, is the b® sn jj 
within which the feeling* of toe 
are disposed, 
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Pranoea'oa. A Venetian maiden, 
daughter of Minotti, governor of Corinth. 
She loved Alp, and tried-to restore him 
to hie country and faith, but, as he re¬ 
futed to recant, gave him up, and died 
broken-hearted. — Byron, “ Siege cf Co¬ 
rinth.” ' 

France. The heraldic device of the 
city of Paris fs a ship. As Sawval says, | 
“L’ile de ia cite est faite v com mo un 
grand navire enfonod dans la vase, ct 
ijchouo au hi de l’eau *ters Ic milieu de la 
Seine.” This form otjfi ship struck tho 
heraldic scribes, who in the latter part 
of the middle egos emblazoned a ship on 
the shield of Paris. ' * 

Frances'ca da Rim'ini. T)augh- ; 
ter of Guido da Polenta, lord of Ravenna. 
Her story is wild in Dante's “ Inferno ” 
(o. v.), from which it teems that she 
oomtuitted adultery with l,oncioiLn. her 
husband's brother, and was put to death, 
with her paramour, by her husband in 
1380. Leigh Hunt has a poem, and 
Silvio Pellico a tragedy, on tho subject. 


Francis'cans, or Min'orites (3 syl.l. 
Founded in 120b by St. Francis of Ag*i-si, 
who called poverty “his brido.” Poverty 
was the ruling principle of tho order. 
Duns jScotus,* Roger Bacon, cardinal 
Ximeniis, Gonganelli, &o., were of this 
order. 


_ Prangipa'ni. A powerful Roman 
i»*nilv. lio called from their benevolent 
distribution of bread during a famine. 

frangipani. A delicious perfume, 
jnade of spices, orris-root, and musk, 
^ imitation of real Frangipani. Mor- 
ontio Frangipanf; thq^ famous Italian 
visited the *Wost Indies in 
W3. The sailor* perceived a delicious 
ragrance as they noarod Antig'ua, and 

t+Vv^ r °nV° proceeded from 

The plant was 
i^'^' ned Frangipani, and the distilled 
[ p nce r oceived the samehame. 

puddinq is pudding made 

sggaeeiiSaMi 


says every ten men in a village were 
answerable for each other, and if one of 
them committed an offence the other 
nine were bound to make reparation. 
The wonl means the security given by 
Franklins or free-men. 

Frankeleynes Tale, In Chaucer, 
resembles ^one in Boccaccio, *' 'Decame¬ 
ron," DayTc. No. 5, and one in the fifth 
book of his “ Philocopo." (&sT>okiokn.) 

Frank'enstein (3 syM s A young 
student, who giarfe a soulless monster - 
out of fragments of men picked up from 
churchyards and dissecting-rooms, and 
endued it with life by galvanism. The 
talc, written by Mrs. Shelley, shows how 
the creature lunged for sympathy, but 
was shunned by every pne. It was only 
animal life, a parody on the creature 
man, powerful for evil, and the instru¬ 
ment of dreadful retribution on the stu¬ 
dent. who usurped the prerogative of the 
Creator. 

The 8<vith«rn Confwtaracv win tin wrallMa 
momierof 1’rankensteia —Charles Amour. 

Frankfurters. , T^ie'people of 

Frankfort. 

Franklin. The Polish, Franklin. 
Thaddeus Czaoki. (1705-1313.) 

Frantic. Brain-struck (Greek, phren, 
the brain), madness being a disorder id 
the brain. , * 

Cebel’t frantic rite* have made them mod. 

Spnuer. 

Frator. Au Abram-man (y>.). 
(Latin, /rater, a brotffer, one of the same 
community or society.) ■ 

Frat'eret'to. A fiend mentioned by 
Edgar in tho iruge<|y of “ Tung Lear." ’ 

i'ratcrHfto cell* me, end teU* me Neto t« u oaglw 
in Hie lake at darkne«R. 1’rajr, lunooeot, end be¬ 
ware of the foul teud,—Act hi. 6. 

Frat'ery. The refectory of a monas¬ 
tery, or chief, room of a fritter-house. A 
frator is a member of a fraternity or 
society of monks. (Latin, /rater, a bro- 1 
thar.) 

Fraticelliavs (Little Brethren). A 
Sect of the Middle Ages, who maimed to 
be the only truo Church, and -,hrew off 
alt subjection to tho pope, whom they 
denounced ns on apostate. They wholly 
disappeared in the fifteenth century, 

Fre'a. The Ang|o-&uton form of 
Friggft, Wife of Odin, Oar Friday hi 
Fna’s day* 
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Free. A free' and easy, a social 
gathering where persons meet together 
without formality to chat and smoke. ' 

Free Bench (francos bantu*}. The 
widow's right to a copyhold. It is not a 
dower or gift, but a free right indepen¬ 
dent of the will of the husband. Called 
bench because, upon acceding tp the estate, 
she becomes a tenant of the tnanor, and 
one of the benchers— i.e^ persons who sit 
on the bench oocupied by the pares curia. 

Freebooter means* a free rover. 
(Dutch, buiten, to rove, whence vry-buiter; 
German, freibeuter, &c.) 

Hfa foroet eonalited moitly of ban paoplaand 
frwbootcra. —Saeon. 

Freehold*:. Estates which owe no 
duty or service to any lord but the sove¬ 
reign. (See Copyhold.) 

Free-lances. Roving companies of 
knights, &c. y who wandered from place 
to place, after the Crusades, selling their 
services to any cm o' who would pay for 
them. In Italy they were termed Con- 
dottie'ri. 

Freemart (tfrs.). A name assumed 
by. the duchess of Marlborough in her 
correspondence with queen Anne. The 
queen cal|ed herself Mrs. Morley. 

Freeman of Bucks. A cuckold. 
The allusion is to the buck’s herb. (See 
Horns.) * 

Freeman’s Quay. Drinking at 
JFtiman's Quay. Free of cost. There 
waft ones a celebrated wharf so called, 
near London Bridge, where the porters, 
carmen, Ac., had beer given them gratis. 

Freemasons. Jn the Middle Ages 
a gmkt of masons Bpecmlly employed in 
buildiDg churches. Called '‘free” be¬ 
cause exempted by several papal bulls 
from the laws which bore upon common 
craftsmen, and exempt from the burdens 
thrown on the working classes, 

* The Lady freemason was the Hon. Miss 
Elisabeth St. Leger, daughter of Lord 
Doneraile, who (says th$ tale) hid herself 
in an empty olook ease whftn the lodge 
was held*in her father's house, and 
witnessed the proceedings. She was dis¬ 
covered, and compelled to submit to 
initiation as a member of the craft. 

Freeport (Sif Andrew). A Lpndon 
merchant, industrious, generous, and of 
great good sense. He was one of, the 1 

■» A: 


members of the- hypothetical club under 
whose auspices the "Spectator** was 
published. & 

Free-spirit. Brethren of the Free 
Spirit? a fanatical Beet, between the 

thirteenth and fifteenth century, diffused 
through Italy, France, and Germany. 
They claimed “ freedom of spirit,” and 
based tbfir claims on Romans viii. 2—14, 
"The law*of the Spirit Bath made me 
free from the law of, sin and death.” 

Freestone is* Portland stone, which 
cuts freely in any. direction. 

Free-thinker. One who thinks 
unbiassed by revelation or ecclesiastical 
canons, as deists and atheists. 

Atheist is ui old-fashioned word. I Ml * tm- 
thinker.— Addmm. * ' 

Free Trade. The Apostle of Tm 
Trade . Richard Cobdbn (1804-65). 

Freezing-Point. We generally 
mean by this expression that degree of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer which indi¬ 
cates the temperature of frozen water— 
viz., 32° above zero. If we mean any 
other liquid we add the name, as the 
freezing-point of milk, sulphurio ether, 
quicksilver, and so on. In centigrade 
and Reaumur's instruments zero marks 
the freezing-point. # 

Freisehutz (pronounce fry-shoots), 
the free-shooter, a legendary German 
archer in league with the devil, who gave 
him seven balls, six of which were to hit 
infallibly whatever the marksman aimed 
at, and the seventh wa»*to’%e directed 
according to the will of his co-partner. 
F. Kind made the liblretto,*and Weber 
set to music, the opera. hosed on the 
legend, called' "Her Frpisobute.” 

Freki and Oeri. The two wolves 
of Odin. A 


French Cream. Brandy. Ia France 
it is extremely general to drink after 
dinner a cup of ooffee with a gl*®* r 
brandy in it instead of cream. # •This 
" patont digester ** is oa&id a Glow*. 

French * Leave. To lake Trend 
„.leave. To take without asking leave w 
giving any Equivalent. The alluw^J 
tb the French soldiers, Who in their 
sionB take what they require, and n®vw 
wait to ask permission of the owner 
or pay any price for what they taka 

Frenchman. Done KH * 

man, turn had turn again (“ 1 " a 3 
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VI,,’’ iil. 4). The French ere usually 
satirised by mediasval English authors as 
a fickle, wavering natioq. Dr. Johnson 
says he once read a treatise the object 
of which was to show that a weather¬ 
cock is # satire on the word Gatins (a 
Gaul or cock). 

Frenchman. The nickname of a French¬ 
man is “Crapaud” (</.».), "Johnny” or 
“Jean,” "Mopsoo," “Robert Macaire” 
(o.v.); hut of a Parisian “ Grenouille ” 
(Frog). (See Brissotins.) 

Thev stand met, they dsnoe whene’er they w»lk; 

Sloukrj* i« action, pem*juel»Ju tilk. 

Gay, JCpxttU 111. 

French Canadian, "Jean Baptiste.” 

French Peasantry, “Jacques Bon- 
hommo,” 

French Reformers',; “ Brissotine" (y.c.). 


Fres^OO-painting means fresh¬ 
painting, or rather paint applied to walls 
while the plaster is fiesh and damp. 
Only so much plaster must be spread ns 
the artist can finish painting before he 
retires for the day. There are three 
chambers in the pope’s palace at Rome 
done in fresco by Raphael IJrbino and 
Julio Roma'uo; at Fontainebleau there 
is a famous one, containing tire travels 
of Ulysses in sixty pieces, the work of 
several artists, as Bollame'o, Martin 
Rouse, and others. 


A AuUng fresco here demands a sigh. 

Pep*. 

Fresh-man, at College, is a man 
pot salted. It was.,anciently a custom 
) n the different bolleges to play practical 
Jobes on the ftew-oosners. Duo of the 
foost common was’to assemble them in a 
J“>in and make them deliver a speech, 
those who acquitted themselves well 
hadaoup of caudle; those who passed 
oiuster had a caudle with salt water; the 
r fl R t hn l the salt wator ‘only. The cero- 
being over, the spoutere were 
sowed by theureompanions an inaugu- 
atod collegians. (Sec Bsjan.) 

i nt ® lr ® 8 t0Sl* An enchanter introduced 
rwoe ol “ Doq Belia'uis of 


i whether it 

w that his na 

of Niord, goddesi 
She d *** n ow yoked with cats. 
Venus of the north. (Scandi' 


..F&stoa or Fria 
owns ended in “ ton.*'— 


Frey. (See Fbktji.) 

Froyr. Son of Niord, of the dynasty 
of the Yaaagods ; god of fertility and 
.peace, and the dispenser of rain, fie 
was the patron god of Sweden and Ice¬ 
land, ana rode on the boar called Guilin- 
•burati. (See Gfi&DA.) 

Friar, in printing. A part of the 
sheet which has failed to receive the 
ink, arid is therefore left blank. As 
! Caxton set up bis printing-press in 
Westminster Abbey, it is but natural to 
suppose that monks and friars should 
give foundation to some of the prlnteie* 
slang. (See Monk.) 

Friar Dom’inio, in Dryden’s* 
“Spanish Friar," designed to ridicule 
the vices of the priesthood. 

Friar Ger'und. Designed to ridi¬ 
cule the pulpit oratory of Spain in the 
eighteenth centurv; full of quips and 
| cranks, tricks and startling monstrosj- 
ties. — Joseph Is!a, “ Life ■of Friar Ge¬ 
rund:' (1714-1738.) 

Friar John. A tall,, lean, wide- 
mouthed, long nosed friar of Seville, 
who dispatched his matins with wonder¬ 
ful celerity, and ran through his vigils 
.quicker than any of his fraternity. He 
swore lustily, and was a Trojan to fight. 
When the army from Lome pillaged the 
convent vineyard, Friar John seized the 
staff of a cross, and (itimmellud the 
rogues must lustily. He beat out Hie 
biams of some, crushed the arms %oi 
others, battered their !• gs, crocked their 
ribs, gashed their faces, broke tbeir 
thighs, tore their jaws, dashed in thoir 
teeth, dislocated their joints, that nevor 
corn was so monlod by the thresher's 
flail, as wero these pillagers by the 
(“ baton of tbecross.’—JhiMaw, “ War- 
gautua and Pantagrudf bk. i. 27. 

I f a joke more t ban usually profane ia to be u ttered- 
Friar John ia the spokesmen.... A mas* >,f Jewrim-s*. 
debauches?, profanity, sud valour.—Abwipn 
Urly JUviev. 

Friar Laurence, in “Romeo and 
Juliet,” by Shakespeare. 

1 Friar Rush. A house-spirit, seat 
from the infernal rogi° ns * u the seven¬ 
teenth century to keep tbs monks and 
friars in the same state of wiokednesij 
they were then in. Tbe legends of this 
roystet&r are of German origin. (Rruder 
Rauscli, brother Tipple.) 
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FRIDAY. 


FriarTuck. -Chaplain and steward 
of Robin Hood, Introduced by Sir 
waiter Scott in “ Ivanhoe.” He is a 
pudgy, paunchy, humorous, self-indul¬ 
gent, and combative clerical Falstaff. 
pis costume consisted of a russet habit 
of the Franciscan order, a red corded 
girdle with gold tassel, red stockings, 
and a wallet. A friar was nicknamed 
fuck, because his dress was tucked by a 
girdle at the waist. Thus, Chaucer 
says, “Tucked he was, as is a frere 
about." 

In this our rpvrioui Me 1 think then ie not one 
Unt he hath heard wine talk of Huod and Little 
John; 

Of Tuck, the merry friar, which many a sermon 
made 

la praise of Robin Hood, his outlaws, and their 
trade. Drayton, “/’otyulbioa," a- Ud. 

Friars (brothers). Applied to the four 
great religious orders: Dominicans, 
Franciscans, Augustincs, and Carme¬ 
lites. Later, a fifth order was added— 
that of the Trinitarians. The first two 
were called Black and Orey friars, the 
Carmelites were called White friars, and 
the Trinitarians Qrutched friars (q.v.). 

Friars. (See Black. ) 

Friar’s HeeL The outstanding up¬ 
right stone at Stonehenge is so called. 
Geoffrey of Monmouth says the devil 
bought the stones of an old woman in 
Ireland, wrapped them up in a wyth and 
brought them, to Salisbury plain. Just 
before he got to Mount Ambre the wytb 
broke, and one of the stones fell into the 
Avon, the rest were carried to the plain. 
After the fiend had fixed them in the 
ground, he cried out, “Xio man will ever 
find out how these stones came here." A 
ffjar replied, “ That’s more than thee 
Mint tell," whereupon the foul fiend 
threw one of the stones at him and' 
struck Mm on the heel. Thp stone stuck 
in the ground, and remains so to the pre¬ 
sent hour. 

Friar's Lanthern. Milton uses the 
expression as a synonym of “Jack o’ 
Lantern,” but Friar Kush, the esprit 
Jbllet,who got admittance into a monas-* 
tety as a scullion, and played the monks 
sad pranks, was not a field bogie but a 
house spirit, and is never called “ Jack.” 
The poet seems to have considered Friar 
Rush the same as “ Friar with the Rush 
Right)," and, therefore. Friar with the 
Lantern or Will o' the Wisp. 


Sht «u plashed cad pulled. She laid. 

And he by friar’s leathern led. 

MUtan, “ L'AUam," 

Better we had through mire ud bush 
Been Jau tbsra-led by Frl.r Roth. 

Sir Walter Sait," MarmUm." 

Friars Major (Fratriis ymjo'ru 
The Dominicans. 

Friars Minor (Fratrifs mino'res 
The Fraacis'cana. 


Friar's Tale. A cort&in archdeaco 
had a sumpnour, who acted as his score 
spy, to bring before him all offenden 
One day as he was riding forth on hi 
business he met the devil disguised as, 
yeoman, swore eternal friendship, an< 
promised to “go snacks” with him 
They first met a carter whose cart stud 
in the road, and he cried in bis anger 
“ The devil take it, both horse and car 
and bayt” Soon* the horse drew thi 
cart out of the slough, and cried, “Gw 
bless you, my brave boy 1 ” “There, 1 
said tbo devil, “ is my own true brother 
the uliurl spake ono thing but be tboughi 
another.” They next came to an old 
screw, and the sumpnour declared hi 
would squeeze twelve pence out of bet 
for sin, “though of her he knew w 
wrong; ” so he knocked at her (loot 
and summoned her “for cursing” to 
the archdeacon'B court, but said he 
would overlook the matter for twelve 
pence, but she pleaded poverty and im¬ 
plored mercy. “ The foul fiend fetch o« 
if I excuse thee,” said the sumpnour, 
whereat the devil replied thdt he would 
fetch him that very night, and seizing 
him round the body, made off with hf®* 
— Chaucer, “ Canterbury Tales ." 

Fribble. An effeminate coxcomb®* 
weak nerves, in Garrick’s faroC of " && 
in her Teens.” 


Friday is the Mahometan sab 
It was the day on which Adam *" 
created, and our Load was cruciM* 
The Sabe'ans consecrate it to Venus® 
Astarte. (See FftBA.) 

Friday. Fairies end all the tnh* 
elves of every description, ft 000 ”! 0 ^ 
medimval romance, are converted ® 
hideous animal# on Friday, and rom*^ 
so till Monday, (See the roman®* 

“ Gueri'no Meschi'no,” and others.) 

Friday, Lucky) In America, 1^ ; 
is a lucky day, ana a large numb® j 
their greatest political events h aVfl I— 

consummated on that day. 



FRIDAY. 


Sir William Churchill says, “ Friday is 
ny lucky day, I was horn, ohrUtoned, 
.narried. and knighted on that day; and 
all my beet aceidents hove befallen me 
on a Friday," 

In Scotland Friday is the most usual 
day for weddings, but they are very 
rarely performed on that day in England. 

Friday, Unlucky. Because it was 
the day of our Lord's crucifixion ; l it is 
accordingly a fast-day in the Roman 
Catholio Church. Soames says, “Adam 
and Eve ate the forbidden fruit on a 
Friday, and died on a Friday.” (Anglo- 
Saxon Church, p. 255.) 

Long Friday, Good Friday, long being 
a synonym of great. Thus Mrs. Quickly 
says, “'Tie a long loan for a poor lono 
woman to bear” (“ lloury IV.”), and the 
Scotch proverb, “Between you and the 
long day ”—the great or judgment day. 
Good Friday in Danish Is Laayjiedag, 
and in Swedish L&ngfredog. 

Jh who laughs on Friday will weep on 
Sunday. Sorrow follows op the wake of 
joy. The line is taken from liaciue a 
comedy of “ Les Flaidours.” 

Friday. (See Black.) 

My Alan Friday. The young savage 
found by Robinson Crusoo on a Friday, 
and kept os his servant and companion 
on the desert island. 


Friday Street (London). A cor¬ 
ruption of Friga Street. (See Fhiuqa. ) 

Friends. “Lovely and pleasant in 
their lives, and in their death they are 
not divided,” Said of Saul aud Jonathan 
(2 Sam. i. 2—8.) (See Acuatks. ) 

Friend at epurt properly moans a 
friend in a court of law who watches the 
tnal, and tells the judge if ho can nose 
°ht au error; but the tonn is more 
generally- applied to a friend in the 
*°y*j court, who will whisper a good 
,or< * for you to the sovereign at the 
Proper place and season. (See Amious 
bDUDB.) 


Friend of Marquis de Mira- 

Mil G._li a m % . . 


▼ ] , *• viu viiv Vi uict n vi ant 

wo. 8 *? 1 Homines”. (5 vols.). This 
J» R e father of the great! Mirabeau, 
3XJJV ?a«iave “The Shakespeare of 

woquenoe” ( 1716 . 1789 ). 

ftimdUUp, ratepiai of— 

s Thseeds and 

ketts; Pyl'adSs andOrestSB; Achilles 


and Patroc'lus; Idom'eneuaand Motion; 
Diome'd£s ana Sthen'elos; H&rma'dios 
and Aristogi'tou; Epaminon'das tod 
Pelop'idflS*, Beptim'ios and A1 candor 
(allGreeks); Damon and Pytb'ias; Sa- 
ebarissa and Am'oret (Syracusans); 
Atpys and Amylion ( j.r); David and 
Jonathan; our divine Redeemer and 
the apostle John. 

Frieze. The central part of the en¬ 
tablature of a building, generally en¬ 
riched with sculpture. (Italian, Jre'gio, 
an ornament, Ac.) 

Frigga, in the genealogy of Ases, is 
the supreme goddess, wife of Odin, and 
daughter of the giant Fiorgwyn. 8he 
presides over marriages, and may be 
called the Juno of the Valhalla. (Scan- 
dinavian mythology.) 


Frilingi. The second rank of people 
among the ancicdt Saxons. (&e EDUi- * 

LING I.) 

Fringe; The Jews wore fringes to 
tkeir garments, and these fringes on the 
garments of the priests were accounted 
sacred, and were touched by the common 
people as a charm. Hence the desire of 
the woman who had the issue of blood 
to touch the fringe of our Lord's garment 
(Matt. ix. 20-22). 

Frippery. Rubbish of a tawdry 
character; worthless finery; foolish levity. 
A friperer or fripperer is one who deals 
iu frippery, either to sell or clean old 
clothes. (French, Jriperie, old elothes 
aud cast-off furniture.) 

We know whet belong* to k fripperr, 

Shakmpmtm, “ TemptH," n. 1 . 

Old eloAtli*. cset dree***, tattered roe*. 

YIiom wtrkaor* eenthe ftippennifwlL^ 


(a rag), friper ie (old olothes and furni¬ 
ture), fripwr (a broker of old clothes, 
Ac.). Appliod to pastry. Eugene 


Grandet says, “En Anjou la frippe ex- 
prime 1’aooompagnemcnt du pain* d apuis 


if 




Friaket. Tho light frame of the 
printing-press, which folds down upon 
the tympan (q.v.) over the sheet °f P8P« 
to be printedl Its object is two-fold- 
to hold the sheet in its place and to kefp 
the margins clean. It is oabed friaket 
because it friths or skips up sad down 
yen- rapidly—*t»s», the pfossnua^opens 


FRISCO. 


Fjiozm . „ 


it and shuts it over with great alacrity, 
the -movement being called “ flying the 
frisket.” 

Frisco'. God of peace and pleasure 
among the ancient Saxons. 

Frith/ By frith and felt. By wold 
and wild, wood and common. Frith is 
the Welsh frith or friz, and means a 
t( woody place.” Foil is the German 
fils {rook), and means barren or stony 
places, a common. 

Fritbiof (pron. Frit-yoff) means 
“ peace-maker.” In the Icelandic myths 
he married Ingeborg (In-gebof-e), the 
daughter of a petty king of Norway, and 
widow of Etring, to whose dominions he 
succeeded.' His adventures are recorded 
in the Saga which bears his name, and 
which was written -at the dose of the 
thirteenth century. * „ 

Frithiofs Sword. Angurva'del 

(stream if anguish). 

FritS. Old Frits, Frederick II. ike 
Great, king «f Prussia. (1712, 1740- 
1788 .) 

Fro. God of the air and tempests. 
(Scandinavian mythology.) 

Frog. A frog offered te carry a 
mouse across a ditch with the intention 
of drowning it, but both were carried off 
by a kite. 

Old A3»op«‘ faMr, where he told 

* Wait fate unto the mouee and litfelL 
Guru, •* Ifonte/cxxUL 

Nic frog is the Dutchman (not French¬ 
man) in Arbuthnot’s “ History of John 
Ball.” Frogs are called “ Dutch Night¬ 
ingales” 

; JVogS. Frenchmen, properly Paris- 
iem* So called from their ancient heraldic 
device, which was three frogs or three 
toads.' Qu’en disent Its gemuilles 1 What 
wjtt thb frogs (people of Paris) say, was 
lnl7M a oommon court phrase at Ver¬ 
sailles. There was a point in the plea- 
santrywben Paris was a quagmire, called 
Jjytdtia (mud-land) because, like frogs or 
tpods,4h*y lived in mud, but now it is 
quite an anomaly. (See Crafaud. ) 

frogs. The Lycian shepherds were 
Changed into frogs for mocking Lato'na. 
(hid, “Mel” yfT 4. 

Ax when these hhid» that were faasefiwmed to frag* 


It may be all fun to you, but it is death 
to the flogs. The allusion is tp the table 
of the boy stonirig the frogs, who was 
told by one of the persecuted creature*, 
“ It may be fun to you; but it is death 
to us.” 

Frollo (Anhdeacon Claude). A priest 
who has a great reputation for sanctity, 
but falls iu love with a gipsy girl, and 
pursues her with relentless persecution, 
because she will not yield to him .—Victor 
Hugo, “ Notre Dame de Paris.” 

Fronde. A pol itical squabble during 
the ministry of cardinal Mass'arin, in the 
minority of Louis XIV. (1648-1853.) 
The malcontents were hailed FrgUdeun 
from a witty illustration of a councillor, 
who said that they were “ like school¬ 
boys who s)iug stones about the streets. 
When no eye is upon them they are bold 
as tallies; but the moment a * police¬ 
man’ approaches, away they scamper to 
the ditches for concealment ” (Mvntglat). 
The French for a sling is frotule, and for 
stingers, frondmrt. 

Frondeur. (See Fronde.) 

e 

Frontal et'to. Name of Sa'cripant’s 
horse.— Orlando Furioso. 


Fronti'no, once called Balisard* 
Namo of Koge'ro’s horse. ^ Orlando 
Furioso. 

The Ruoirai'd Front!no, which BradsmaotS per 
ch rued xtsohvh h price, could never be thought to} 
equal.-Don (juixole. 

Frost. Jack Frost. The personifica¬ 
tion of frost. 

Jack Froet looked forth, cntc Mill, eleer night, 

And he eald, “ Now 1 ehatl be out of eight; 

Ho over the valley and over the height 

In alienoe I'll take my war/' „ 

Situ Qoett. 


Froth (Master). M A foolish gentle¬ 
man ” in “ Measure for Measure.” . 

Lord Froth. A pompous coxcomb in 
“ The Double Dealer,” by Congreve. 


Frozen Music. Architecture. 
called by F„ SchlegeL, * 

.Frozen Words appears to 
been a household joke with the an®*? 
Greeks, for Antiph'anSs applies it to w 
discourses of Plato : “As the cold of c*j 
tain cities is so intense that it 


the very words we utter, which fr®* 
congealed till the heat at summer tfl» 
them, so the mind youth ideotbojg; 
less th&t the wisdom of Fjjato ties 
froaen, as it were, till it ial^awed by 
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Troth is Miaou doth appear 

Ukt word* In northern a>r. 

Butler, « Hudtbrairvt. 1 . 1 . 

Every one knows the incident of the 
“Frozen Horn'* related in “Baron Mun¬ 
chausen.” 

Prumen'tiu* {St.), Apostle of Ethi¬ 
opia and the Abyssinians in the fourth 
oentury. 

IVjr. Children (a word of contempt). 
Oet Way, you young fry. It me&nB pro¬ 
perly a crowd of young fishes, and its 
application to children should he limited 
to those that obstruct your path, orowd 
about you, or stand in your way. (French, 
fmi, spawn.) 

Nothing to ftywith (French). Nothing 
to eat; nothing to lire on. {See Wide- 
NOSTRILS.) 

Frying-pan. Out of the Jryin<r-pan 
into the fre. In trying to extricate 
yourself from one evil, you fell into a 
greater. The Greeks used to say, “ Out 

the smoke into the flame ; ” and the 
French say, “Tombre de la poelo dans 
la braise.” 

Fo&oam et Flagellum (gallows 
and whip). The meanest of all servile 
tenures, the bondman being at the lord’s 
®arcy, both life and limb. 

Fub. To steal, to prig. (French, 
main, “ a Jew who oonoeals a trap 
fwrher, “ to cheat ‘"four, “ a false pocket 
for concealing stolen goods.) * 

Fuch {fox). A freshman of the first 
year in the German University. In the 
weoud year he is called a Bunch. 

Fudge. A statement concocted to 
•aage ft with somethin?. Tho word 


* wj.su suuiasr. louxon, 

SSL ftp**'' Gaelio * d ? 


BittaeU quotes the following clause: 

la nr time, one Captain Fudjw. a 
** * w ww l is q t nasttt who, upon nto 
•uto nf™ 5 L* always brought homo a Rood 

tea^EJ 1 *v iMonmob Sat now, aboard shtu 


m 


Fudge Family. A series of metri¬ 
cal epistles by Thomas Moore, purport¬ 
ing to be Witten by a family on a visit 
to Paris. 

Fuel. A dding fuel to fire. Saying or 
doing something to increase the anger, of 
a person already angry. The French 
say, “pouring oil on fire." 

, Fuggers. German merchant#, pro¬ 
verbial for tbeir great wealth. “ Rich 
as a Fugger” is common in Ad English 
dramatists. Charles V. introduced some 
of the family into Spain, where they 
superintended the mines. 

I am neither an Indian merchant, nor yet a 
F turner, bat a poor boy like youmetf. — (human 
(TM/amdu. 

Fugleman means properly wing- 
man, nut is applied to a soldier who 
stands in front of men at drill to Show 
them what to do. Their proper and 
original post was in front of tne right 
wing. (German ,fiugel, a wing.) 

Fulh&me, or Fullamt. Loaded dice. 
So called from the suburb where the 
bishop of London resides, which, in die 
reign of queen Elizabeth, was the most 
notorious place for black-legs in all Eng¬ 
land. Dice made withma cavity were 
called “ Goitrds." _ Those made to threw 
the high numbers (from five to twelve) 
were called “ High Fullams*'or “Gourds,’’ 
and those made to throw the low num¬ 
bers (from ace to four) were termed “Low 
FuIIauik” or “Gourds." 


For gourd and follam holds, 

And hiah " and “ low ” bmraiio the rich and poor. 

SKekeipeore, "Metro Witte «/ Windier" l A 

Fufhnmt. Make-believes. So called 
from false or loaded dice. (See ttbgve.f 

Fulham* of itatto lotion. 

Butter ,» Hutltortt,” pi. U. 1. 

Haro their talhama at oomeinnd. 
Brought up to ao (Mr ftHtaal hand 

mStr,"V^tuthmirno. m 

Full Cry. When all the hounds 
have caught the soeot, end give tongue 
in choruB. # 

Fum, or Fung (fA« phomix). One of 
the four symbolical animals suppasfeato 
preside over the destinies of the ■Chinese 
empire. It originated from the element 
of Ire, was born in the Hill of the Sims 
Halo, and has its body inscribed 
the five cardinal virtues. It Me 
,forepart of a goose, the 
a stag, tho neck of e snake, the w) or e 


* 







FUMAGE 


FYRAFEL. 


flab, forehead of a fowl, the down of 
i dtttkj the uula of a dragon, tbe back 
Of a tortoise, the face of a swallow, the 
be*k of a cock, is about six cubits high, 
and perches only on tbe woo-tung tree. 
It is this curious creature that is em¬ 
broidered on the dresses of certain man¬ 
darins. 

Fu'mage (2 ayl.). A tax for haring 
a fire, mentioned in Domesday Book, 
and aboli|bed by William 111. (Latin, 
farms, smoke.) 

Fume. In a fame. In ill temper, 
especially from impatience. The French 
say, Fumer sans (abac; Fumer sane pipe 
(to put oneself into a rage). Smoking 
with rage, or rather with the ineffectual 
vapour of anger. 

A! Khroot,(1 Ht oourtgsnlr 
Pour tin homme nvantureulx 
Bt terrlbla uuant H re fume. 

■ ITAventureuIx (a /am). 

Fond. The finking fund is money 
set aside by the Government for paying 
off A fturt of the national debt. This 
money is “ sunk," or withdrawn from 
circulation, for the bonds purchased by 
it axe destroyed. 

Funds or Public Fundi. Money lent 
at interest to government .on Govern¬ 
ment security. It means the national 
stock, which is the foundation, of its 
Operations. 

2*o be interested in the funds is to have 
money in the public funds. 

A rise in the funds is when the quota¬ 
tion is higher than it was before. 

A fall in the funds is when the quo¬ 
tation is lower than when it was last 
quoted. 

ImteTftl means a torchlight proces¬ 
sion (from the Latin, funus, a torch), 
be< ause funerals among the Romans 
tdokplaca lit night by torchlight, that 
warawates and priests might not be 
Timatied by seeing a corpse, and so be 

S re vented from performingAbeir sacred 
tttiea. . "<i m 

FuaoerAl Banquet. The custom 
of giving n feast at funerals came to 
us frota the Romans, who not only 
feasted the friends of the deceased, but 
also distributed mast to the persons ezn- 
pJoypd. 


Fongp'ao. A character in “Everj 
Man in His Humour," by Ben Jonson. 


Funny Bone. A pud on the word 
hvlmerus. The bone at the end of the 
os hu'meri, or bone which runs from the 
shoulder to the elbow. 

FirKbelow. A corruption oifalbala, 
a word in French, Italian, and Spanish, 
to signify a sort of flounce. 

Flousoed sad furbelowed from bead to foot- 
Addtttm 

Furca. (See Fossa.) 

Furor. Son of Occasion, an old hag, 
who was quite bald behind. Sir Gayon 
bound him “ with a hundred iron ohaitu 
and a hundred knots.”—<Spe»«r, “Fairy 
Queen/' bk. ii. 

Fusber'ta. Rinaldo’s sword is so 
called in*“ Orlando Furioso." 

ThU swfal sword vh m dekr to him u Diiris- 
do'aa or Fushbert* to their rwpocttte mss (sir— 
Sir W. Stoll. 

Fusilier's. Foot-soldiers that used 
to be armed with a fusil or light musket. 
The word is now a misnomer, as the sis 
British and two Indian regiments so called 
carry Enfield rifles like the rest of the 
infantry. 

Fuss. Much ado about nothing. (Al¬ 
lied to fizz, froth; fuse, to fly off in 
minute particles. Latin, fmdo, to pour 
out; Greek, phuea, flight with terror, 
4tc.; Anglo-Saxon, fus, eager.) 

Nor with ssusisskeepafoas. _ 

Bnifl. 

• Fus'tian. Stuff, bombast, preten¬ 
tious words. Properly, a sort of cotton 
velvet. (French, jutainej Spanish, Fw - 
tan, the name at a place.) (See Bombast-) 
fustian his thought* end words BMwrtsA, 

iMsooursc fustian with onoW Own shadow. 


hold together; inconsistent. A fw>* 
scheme is a. design conceived in the ®* n “ 
wbioh will not hold goad in practice 
(Latin, fidio, to run <m like water.) (** 
Scheme.) 

Fylla. Con fl dan teas d ladria-ntaid 5 ^ 
queen Frigga. —Scandinavian 

. Fy'ratpol (Sir). Tbe ktawd, **5 
Litari nearest klniMtoJfe'TB** 
epic of "Hetnar^tite 


a 


GABRXNA. 


a. 

Q. This latter ia the outline of a 
carnel’a head and nook. It ia called in 
Hebrew gvmtL (a camel). 

0 . 08 . (Sw Bath.) 
fl g V .Ti. on the coin of William III. 
of the Netherlands is <?roof Hertog Van 
Luxemburg (grand duke of Luxembourg). 

Gab ig Sard). The gift of the gab. 
Fluency of speeoh; or rather, the gift of 
boasting. (French, gaber. to gasconade; 
Danish and Scotch, gab, the mouth; 
Gaelic, gob; Irish, cab; whence our yap 
and Mpe, gobble and gobble. The gable 
of a house is its beak.) 

Hhn»m * food roan turned J*b, 

Wliotived lath* land of Es, 

He had a Rood gift of the nob. 

The tame Ihlnd happened ua. „ , 

t * Book v/Job," by Back. Boyd. 

Then art one of the knight* of France, who hold 
it for glee and pMthne to gab. ae thev term it. of 
rsbXrite that are beyond human power.—.Sir if. 
Mt, “ Th* Taiiaum, oh. IL 

Gabel', Gabelle (g hard). A salt- 
tax. A word applied in French history 
to the monopoly of salt. All the salt 
made in France had to be brought to the 
royal warehouses, and was there sold at 
a price fixed by the government. The 
iniquity was that some provinces had to 
pay twice as much as others. Edward 
Ill. jokingly called this monopoly “ King 
Philippe's Salic law.” It was abolished 
in 1789. (German, gabt, a tax.) 

Gaberlunaia, or A gabertuntie nan 
ig hard). A mendicant; or, more strictly 
speaking, one of the king’s bedesmen, 
who were licensed beggars. The word 
Hdjon'n French and Spanish for “a cloak 
witii tight sleeves ana a hood.” Hence 
gabardine (the Jewish cassoak). LuntU 
!« a diminutive of laine (wool), as in linsev- 
wcolsey (half linen half ‘woollen). So 
‘ m ' ; -Mber-lvn&o means "coarse woollen 
gown/ These bedesmen wore also oallod 
{£.*.), from tbeeolour of their 

Qtt/briel (g hard), in Jewigh mytho- 
“gy, lithe angel of death to the favoured 
peopte of Qod, the prinoe of fire and 
and the only angel that can 
^ Syriac and Chddiee The Maho- 
netaba oajl him the chief of the four 
‘avoured<a&g6) fl , and the apirit of truth, 
rr OJadirovalworaaoce he ia the second of 
•wen spirits ttag) stand before the 


throne of God, and, ae God’ameasenger, 
carries to heaven the prayers of men 
(“Jerusalem Delivered, bk. i,). The 
word means "power of God.” Milton 
makes him ohief of the angelic guards 
placed over Paradise. 

Botwfxt thorn i—‘TTflsi flitakl sil. 

Chl*f of tbo angoliagw ds.*^ 

“ Varaduo Loot,” |». 

Longfellow, in his "Golden. Legend,' 
makes him the angel of the moon, and 
says he brings to man the gif&of hope. 

I not tli* angel of the moon • . . 

Ntunt the earth. It la my rmy 

Thai- belt Illume* the midnight was. 

1 bring thrikhtef Aon*. 

“ 77 m Jfmui* Btmv/'Ok 

GahrieVi horn. Hateum. 

Gabriels hound*. Wild geejM. The 
noise of the bean goose (outer segitwn) m 
flight is like that of a pack of hounds in 
full cry. 

Ga'briel Lajeunesse (B syl.). Son 
of Basil, the blacksmith of Grand Prd 
(Nova Scotia), the affianoed husband of 
Evangeline. Longfellow, “Evangeline.” 

G&b'xiell'e (3 syl.; g hard). La BeUe 
Gabrielie. Daughter of Antoine d/Estr£es, 
grand.master of artillery, and governor 
of tho lie do France. Hecri IT., towards 
the close of 1590, happened to sojobni 
for a night at the Cb&teau de Cceuvres, 
and fell in love with Gabriella, then bine- 
teen years of age. To throw a flimsy veil 
over his intrigue, he married her to Dt^ 
merval de Uaueourt, created her duohesa 
de Beaufort, and took her tp.lirA with 
him at court. 

Chnramate QabrWtl*, 4 

Panst de mille herds, 

QusndU rtom m'sppoll* • 

A In toito de Mnra U mt ri ZF. 

Gabri'na, in "Orlando FhriosO,” ia 
a sort' of Potiphar’a wife. She was the 
wife of Arge'o, a baron,of Sarvia. While 
Philander, a Dutch k»4gh% was enter¬ 
tained by Arge'o, Qabrina assayed hie 
virtue, but Philander fled the house. 
Gabrina, ja revenge, accused him to her 
husband oPadultery, and Arge'o followed 
him, brought him bade, ana. locked him 
kxthe castle dungeon. One' day Gabri’na 
went to visit him, and implored him to 
avenge her on a faithless knight who had 
tempted her virtue. Philander readily 
undertook to be her champion; but the 
pretended lover was Argon, whom Phi¬ 
lander ignorantly slew.' Gabrina wow 
threatened to deliver up her champion 
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to the law'Unless lie married her; an 
alternative that Philander accepted, but 
W .fWig to vras killed by poison. The 
irfewe affair being brought to light, 
Gabrinu was shut up in prison, but 
effecting her escape, wandered about the 
country as aq old hag, Knight after 
knight had to defend her, but at last sho 
waa committed to the charge of Odori'oo, 
Whb, to get rid of her, hung her on an 
elm. 


Ga'briolet'ta (g hard). Governess of 
Brittany, rescued by Am'adis of Gaul 
from the hands of Balag, “ the bravest 
and strongest of all the giants."- “Ama- 
die of Gaul,” bk. iv., oh. 129. 


Gad (fl hard) Gadding from place (o 
place. Wandering from pillar to post 
without any profitable purpose. (Irish, 
gad, a roving; Russian, chad, ko.) A 
gadabout is one who gods. 


wirtor no pMsan, neither a wicked woman 
liberty to pd abroad.— JBeclus. 


Gad-fly is not the roving but the 
goadwg fly. (Saxon, gad, a goad.) 

. . ... Iwlllgo«e»»leafofhniB«, 

And, with a sad of steel, will write these worts. 

Shakttptart, “ J'itu$ Andtontcui” it. 1. 

Gad-steel. Flemish steel. So called 
^because it is wrought in ga>h r, or small 
bere^ (Saxon, gad, a small bar or goad.) 

Ga d Shill , in Kent, near Roubester. 
Famous for the attack of Sir John Fal- 
- sjtaff and three of his knavish companions 
■ on a party of four travellers, whom tlioy 
i robbed of their purses. While the rob- 
bem were dividing the spoil, Poips and 
the Priuoe of Wales set upon thorn, and 

outfaced them from their prizeand 
*S fop tiie “Hercules of flesh," he ran 
for mercy, and still ran and 
Says the prince, “as ever I 
hoard *, bulLcalf.” Gadshill is also the 
Sanvaof one, of the thievish companions of 
Sir JoktL-^Siaketpeai e, “1 Hairy IV.” 

■ ' 

A contraction $ Gad-heU 
(hiddeuvroviars). Tbs inhabitants of Scot- 
land who maintained their ground in the 
Highlands against the Celts, it is an 
enttr to derive this Word from Gaul. 
Gama. * 

Gafll% bard). Oroohod at a gaf. A 
PfE » an iron no© or hook. , The metal 
Sputy of fighting cocks $ in nautical lan¬ 
guage, a boom or spar used to extend the 


upper edge of the Arizen. (Irish, gaf; 
Spanish and Portuguese, gafa; Semitic 
cajWt, to bend.) * 

Gaffer (g hard). A-title of address, 
as “ Gaffer Grey," “ Good-day, Gaffer," 
About equal to “mate.” (Saxon ,gtfgrt 
a companion or mate.) * ' 

Ga'herie (Wi). Brother of Sir 
Gawain, and a knight of the Round 
Table. 

GaiTan. Forest demon of Arabian 
mythology. 

Gaiter (g hard). A proper name. (See 
Brkwkr.) 

> 

Gala Day (g bard). A festive day; 
a day when people pnt on their best 
attire. (Spanish, gala, court dmss, 
Italian, gala, finery; French, gala, 
pomp.) 

Gal'ahad, or Sir Galdhall (§ hard). 
Sou of Sir Launcelot and Ganor(Gt»wwr), 
one of the Knights of the Bound Table, 
so <pure in life that he was successful in 
his search for the sangrael, Tennyson 
has a poem on the subject. “ Mori 
£ Arthur.” 

There Oalsad nt, with rosnty graoe. 

Yet mauien mecknexa in Ms ftiec. 

Air W. Scott?' Bridal of Triemww,"ll. 13. 

Gal'aor (Don). Brother of Am'adis 
of Gaul, a gay libertine, whose adven¬ 
tures form a strong contrast to those of 
the more serious hero. 

Galate'a {g hard). A sea-nymph, 
beloved by Polyphe'me, but herself in 
love with Acis. Aois was oroshed under 
a huge rock by the jealous giant. 
Handel has an opera entitled “Abie and 
Galatea.” 


Gal'atlie (8 ayL). Hector’s horse. 

There j« * thwisad Heaton la thefl'Ml 
Bow here he fights oa (HlftthS his hona, 

And (hsrx tasks work. ’ 

Shakct)*nn, “ Trottiu aft4 Crtttido," T. *• 


Gal'axy( 0 hard). A,ggjiaag tfleM^i- 
A cluster, assembly, or edterie of hand¬ 
some women. The galaxy is the “Mny 
Way” sedvn thick with stottu (Greek 
gala, milk.) 


Gala's Compound. 

glass mixed with gunpowder *fco render a 
non-explosive. Gale is the patentee. 

Galen (g hard). Galen W* 
and Himndram “ F«*." The 
disagree, and wh(H* to dtifido f 


GA&EQTTI. 


GAIXIGBJffJJ. 


was a physician of Asia Minor in the 
bocond Christian century. Hippoe'rates— 
a native of One, born B.c. 460— was the 
most celebrated physician of antiquity. 

Galen. A generic name for an apothe¬ 
cary. Thus, the host says to Dr. CaiuB— 

III* 4«ad,.. - my Oaleo t. .. to he dead f 
Shakespeare, '‘Merry Wit**," U. 1 

QaLeot'ti (Martins). Louis XI.’s 
Italian astrologer. Being asked by the 
king if be knew the day of his own 
Joatb, he craftily replied that be could 
not name the exact day, but he knew 
this much : it would be twenty-four hours 
before the decease of his majesty, Thra- 
bullus, the soothsayer of Tiberius, oro- 
poror of Borne, made verbally the same 
answer to the same question. 

“San thy pretended ekiil aioertain the hour ol 
thine own death 1*" 

“Only by xaferrlas to the late of another," saii 
OaleottL 

“ 1 understand not thine answer," said Louie. 

‘‘Know than. O king," nld Martian, •• that this 
only I can tall with certainty concerning nune own 
death, that it shall take place exactly twenty-four 
hours before your majesty'i.” 

Sir W. Scott, Quentin Zhtrteard," eh. xxlx. 

Galera'na (p hard), according to 
Ariosto, was wife of Charleuiaguo. ~ 

“ Orlando Furioso” bk. xxi. (Sec 
Chablxmagne.) 

Galere {g hard). Qv. alTait-il dans 
rede gal in t (What business had he to 
be on this galley?) This is from Molifcre's 
comedy of “ Les rourberies de Scapiu.” 
Soapin wants to bamboozle Gdronte out 
of his money, and tells him that his 
master (Cdronte's son) is detained pri¬ 
soner on a Turkish galley, where he wont 
out of curiosity. He adds, that unless 
old man will ransom him, he will be 
taken to Algiers qs a slave. Gdronte 
replies to all that Soapin urgos, What 
business had he to go on board the 
galley!" The retort is given to those 
T."? beg money to help them out of 
almoultiea which they have brought on 
themselves, * f I grant you are in trouble, 
gaUeyp you to go on tho 

Gate'suatohard). A river of Puglia, 
from Tareutum. The sheep that 
on the meadows of Galo'sus were 
for. their fine wool. -Hornet, 
Cartn.,” ii. 0 ,10. , 

cJ2*u* A Moorish prin¬ 

ts?: ? v ***ber, king Gadalfe of Toledo, 

out for her a p&Uqe on the Tagus so 


splendid that the phrase, “ a palace of 
Galiana” became proverbial in Spain. 

Galimau'frey (g hard). A medley; 
any confused jumble, of things; but 
strictly speaking, a hotch-potch made up 
of all the scraps of the larder. (French, 
galimafrfe; {Spanish, gaUofa , “ broken 
meat,” from gallofrro, a beggar.) 

lie wooet both htoh nd low. both rich sad 
Both yonne and old, one « lih another, JrWifj 
lie loves thy pully-mawfry {at! tort*). 

Shakttpeare, •• Merry Wit **, 9 |i. |. 

Gall ig hard). St. Gaits hell. A 
four-sided bell, which was certainly in 
existence in the seventh century, and is 
still shown in the monastery of St. Gall, 
Switzerland. 

Gallant' (g hard). Brave, polite, cour¬ 
teous, &c. (Gael, gallan , “ a branch,” 
whence also callant, “a stripling” or, 
in Bible language, an “olive branch”) 
Only the aristocracy have a genealogical 
tree, and therefore gallant applies strictly 
to them alone. 

Galley (g hard). A printer's frame 
into which type from the stick (g.v.) is 
emptied. In the galley the typo appears 
only in columns; it w subsequently di¬ 
vided into pages, and transferred to the 
“chase" (</.v.). (French, galee.) 

Galley Penoe. Genoese coin 
brought over by merchants Who im¬ 
ported their wines and other goods in 
galleys. These pence, or rather half¬ 
pence, wore larger than our own. 

Gallia (g hard). France. 

Impeuding bang* #’« Gsllto’i humbled ooul 
Thornton, * Summer.” 

Gallia Braeoa'ta (trousered Gan!). 
Gallia Narbonen'sis was so called from 
the “brace®" or trousers which the 
natives wore in oommon with the Scy¬ 
thians and Persians. 

Gallia Coma'ta. That pari of 
Gaul which belonged to the Komau em¬ 
peror, and was governed by iegktes 
( lega'ti ), wlb so called from the lough* > p 
(co?aa > worn by the inhabitants flosjjleg 
over their shoulders. 

Gollioe'iUB. The nine virgin priest¬ 
esses of the Gallic oracle. By their 
charms they oould raise tho wind 
waves, turn themselves into any at^mal 
form they liked, cure wounds fmd dis¬ 
eases, ana predict future events. lie 
my Otology. \ ''' 


GALLICISM. 


GAMELTJT. 




Gall'ieiem (g hard). A phrase or 
sentence constructed after the French 
idiom i as “ when you ahall have returned 
home you will find a letter on your 
table.” Government documents are 
especially guilty of this fault. In St. 
Matt jcv. 32 is a Gallicism: “ I have 
compassion on the multitude, because 
tfov continue with me now three days, 
ana have nothing to eat.” Compare 
St Mark -viii. 2. 

Galligan'tus (g hard). The giant 
who lived with Hocus-Pocus, the con¬ 
juror, Jack the Giant-killer blew the 
magic horn, and both the giant and con- 
juror were “ overtlrrown.”— Nursery Tale 
Ilf u Jack the (Hant Killer." 

Gallimaufry. (-See Galihattfbxt.) 


Gallipot (o hard) means a glazed 
ywt, -as aalletyles (3 syl.) means glazed 
tiles. (Hutch, gleipot, glazed pot.) In 
farce and jest it forms a by-name for an 
apothecary. 

GflUo-BergioUB. An annual register 
in Latin for European circulation, first 
published in 1596. " 

It 1* believed, ■ 

And told for news with m much diligenae 
Aelf’twere writ in (Jollo-BeUieuB. 

Thomas Muy, “ The Uw.” ( 1616.1 

vGAUoon. (SeeCaDMOK.) 

GaU'oway (g hard). A small horse 

the breed which originally came from 
Galloway in Scotland. 

Thra*t him downstairs! Know we not Galloway 
nags 1—ahukeqpiaTe, “ s Amy IV.,” it 4. 


Galore (2 syl., g hard). A sailor’s 
term, meaning “in abundance,” (Irish, 
golfor, in abundance.) 


Tqf hf» Poll he h«4 trlnlcete sad gold galore, 

- 'mm* et pnae-moneyquite % ,tor«. 

Jack AoMneon, 

Galvanism (7 hard). So called from 
Louis Galva'di, of Bologna. Siguora Gal- 
-matin 1709 had frog-soup prescribed for 
her diet, and-one day some skinned frogs 
which happened to be plaeal near an 
electric machine in motion exhibited 
signs of vitality. This strange pheno¬ 
menon excited we curiosity of the experi¬ 
menter, who- subsequently noticed that 
simOsr convulsive effects were produced 
when the oopperhook* on which the frogs 
were strung were suspend^! on the iron 
hcok of the larder, ffcpertesnt# being 
carefully oonducted, soon Jed to the dis¬ 
covery of this important science. 


Galway Jury. An onUgbtensd, 
independent jury. The expression has 
its birth in certain trials neld in Ire¬ 
land in 1685 upon the right at the king 
to the counties of Ireland. Leitrim, 
Roscommon, Sligo, ana Mayo, gavi 
judgment in favour of the crown, bu 
Galawy opposed it; whereupon tht 
sheriff was fined £1,000, and each 0 
the jurors £4,000. 

Gam. (See Ganxloh.) 


Ga'ma (g hard). Vasco do Gama 
the Portuguese, was the first Europe*! 
navigator who douhled the Cape of Gooc 
Hope. 


With raoh mad aea* the darfnf Gam* fought,,. 
lnoeaaant labouring round the stormy Cap*. 

TAonwo*. ** 


Vasco de Gama. The hero of Camotos 
“ Lusiad.” He is represented as saga 
cieus, intrepid, tender-hearted, pious, 
fond of his country. And holding hit 
temper in full command. He iB also the 
hero of Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera., 
“ L'Africaine.” 


Gama, captain of the venturous bend. 

Of boldeuipi-he, and bora for Mgh ooiumsad, 

Vv hose martial Ores, with prudence eloee algae, 
Knaured the tmiles of fortu -i* on bis ,ida 
* CanwSiu,'- iueh^d," t*4. 

GamaTies (g hard). Stones which 
contain naturally the representation oi 
Borne object, such as a plant, landscape, 
or animal. 


Tlie word is used by Albortus Magnne, 
and is from the French camaieu (an 
agate). The natural “ cameos" are 
called agate-stones, because most of them 
belong to the agate family. 


Gambo'ge (2 syl., firatghard,second 
g soft). So called from Gambo'dia <? 
Cambbgia, whence-it was first brought- 


Game (1 syl., g hard). Art l»» 
game for a spree t Are you inolioea to 
join in a bit of fuaj 'The allusion » 
to game-cocks, which never show w 0 
white feather, but are always ready f° r 
a fight. > i . 

You are making game of me. ' You S*® 
chaffing me. (Anglo-Saxon, g****’ 
jeBt, scoffing.) , 


Game-leg. A bad or hu*» # . 
(Welsh, earn; Irish, gam, bad, crook**-' 

On his daath-bed tb* 


Gam'eJyn (3 syl., 
youngest of the three r* 




GAMMER. 


GANELON, 


of Ms two elder eons, and tbe rest of his 
property to Gamelyn. The eldest took 
charge of" the boy, bat entreated him 
shamefully; and when Gamelyn, in his 
manhood, demanded of him his heritage, 
the elder brother exclaimed, “ Stand 
etiU, gadelyng, and hold thy peace!" 
«I am no gadelyng," retorted the proud 
young spirit; “ but the lawful son of a 
lady ana true knight.”* At this the elder 
brother Sent hip servants to chastise the 
youngling, but Gamelyn drove them off 
with “ a pestel." At a wrestling-match 
held in the neighbourhood, young Game¬ 
lyn threw the champion, and carried off 
toe prize ram; but on reaching home 
found tbe door shut against him. He at 
once kicked down the door and threw 
the porter into, a well. The eldor bro¬ 
ther, by a manoeuvre, oontrived to bind 
the young scapepuce to a tree, and left 
him .two days without food; but Adam, 
the spencer, unloosed him, and Gamelyn 
fell upon a party of ecclesiastics who had 
come to dine with his brother, "sprink¬ 
ling holy water on the guests with his 
stout or ken cudgel." The sheriff now 
sent to take Gamelyn and Adam into 
custody; but they fled into the woods and 
came uppn a party of foresters sitting at 
meat, The captain gave them welcome, 
and in time Gamelyn rose to be “ king 
of the outlaws." His brother, being now 
sheriff, would hare put him to death, 
but Gamelyn constituted himself a lynch 
judge, ana hanged his brother. After 
this the king appointed him chief ranger, 
and he married. This tale is tho foun¬ 
dation of Lodge's novel, called “ Euphue’s 
Golden Legacy," and the novel furnished 
Shakespeare with the plot of “As You 
Like It!" 


Gammer (y hard). A* contraction 
of grandmbre, first into gan-mer, thon 
xuto ^ftiQinor^ 

Gammer Gwrton's Needle. The earliest 
ooraady but one in the English language. 
It was "Made by Mr. S., Master of Arts." 
bimi a “* or ** *atd to have been Bishop 
Still of Bath and Wells. (1543-1607.) 

Gam'mon (y hardl. A corruption 
* fffftne. Stuff to impose upon ono’e 
credulity ; ehaff. (Anglo-Saxon, gamm, 
scoffing , our game, as " You are making 
8®®oofme/f 

if bard) means the leg, not 




Gam'mut, or Gamut (y hard). It ia 
gamma ut, “ ut” being the first word in 
the G uido von-Arrexzo scale of ut, re, 
mi, fa, eol, la. In the eleventh Century 
the ancient scale was extended a note 
below the Greek proslamban'omy note 
(our A), the first"space of the bass staff. 
The new note was termed T (gamma), 
and when “ ut" was substituted by Ar* 
rezzo, the “ supernumerary” note yraa 
called gamma or ut, or shortly gamm’ ut 
— i.e., “ G ut." The gammut, therefore, 
properly means the diatonio ,jseale be¬ 
ginning in the bass elef with “G.” 

Gamp [Mrs. ), or Sarah Gamp (y hard). 
A monthly nurse, famous for her gouty 
umbrella and perpetual reference to Mrs. 
Harris, a purely imagiuary person, whoso 
opinions always confirmed her own-— 
Pickens, '*Martin C’hvzzletcit” 

Punch caricatures the Standard -as 
(< Mrs. Sarah Gamp," a little woman with 
an enormous bonnet and her character¬ 
istic umbrella. 

A Sarah Gamp, or Mrs. Gamp. A big, 
pawky umbrella, so called from Sarah 
Gamp. (See alum.) 

In Franco it is' called «» Robinson, 
from Robinson Crusoe's umbrella.— 
j Defoe. 

Gamps and Harrises. Work- 
house nurses, real or sdpposititious. > ( See 
Gamf.) 

Mr Osthoro* Hunt* Is to look after tho Samps 
snri Hsrrisos of lismboth sod tbs btrsud.— Tk* 

Telegraph. 

Gan'abim. The island of thieves. 
So culled from the Hebrew gannab fa 
thief).— Rabelais, “ Pantagruet," iv. 66. 

Gander (y hard). WhaCu ounce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander. Both 
must be treated exactly alike. Apple¬ 
sauce is just as good for one as the other. 

Gander-cleugh. Folly cliff; that 
mysterious land where any one who 
mokes a “goose of himself" takes »p 
his temporary residence. Tbe hypothe¬ 
tical Jedeaiah Cleishbotham, who edited 
the rt Tales of my Landlord," lived there, 
as Sir Walter Scotfcetssures us. 

Gander-month. Those four weeks 
when the “monthly nurse" rules the 
house with despotic sway, and tbemaster 
is made a goose of. 

Gan'elon (g hard). Count ef May- 
ence, one of Charlemagne's paladins, the 
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“Judae” of knights,* ' His eaetle su 
built en tbs Blocksberg, tjhe loftiest 
peak of the Barts Mountains. Jealousy 
of' Boland made him a traitor; and in 
order to destroy his rival, he planned 
with MsursiUus, the Moorish king, thb 
Sttwk of Ronoesvalles. He was six and 
a half feet high, with glaring eyes and 
fiery hair; he loved solitude, was very 
taciturn, disbelieved in the existence of 
moral good, and never had a friend. His 
name is a by-word lor a traitor of the 
basest sort. 

Han y<m not held we at inch a distance from 
your counsel*. a* if 1 wore the moat faith lew spy 
■ nee the dare of Quulaul-Sir Waiter Scott ,“ The 
Abbot,* eh. xxiv. * 

Yon would have thought him [Ganelon] one of 
AttUa’e Hun*. rather than oue of the paladin* of 
CbaiiemagneU eourt.—“ Croquemitauu,” fli. 

Ga/nem (g hard), having incurred 
the displeasure of Calif Haroun-al- 
Rasohid, effected his escape by taking 
the place or a slave, who was carrying 
on hu head dishes from the calif’s table. 
—Arabian NighUf Entertainments. 

Gan'esa (g bard). Son of Siva and 
Parbutta; also called Gunputty, the 
elephant god. The god of wisdom, fore¬ 
thought, and prudence. The Mercury 
of the Hindus. 

Oamdeo bright and Ganoia cublims 

gbsll bleu with joy their own propitious clime. 

„ Campbell. 

Ganga. One of the three goddesses 
of rivers. —Indian mythology. 

GlUlgas. Black priests of Angola, 
Congo, Sea.—African mythology. 


Gang-board, or Gang-way (g hard). 
Tfcfrboard or way made for the rowers 
to pass from stem to stem, and where 
Ihsaasst was lwd when it was unshipped, 
mow It means the board with cleats or 
ham of wood by which passengers walk 
mip-pt cut of a ship or steamboat. A 
gang is an alley or avenue. 

(BlQg-ddy (g hard). The day when 
b gwpg found the parish to beat 
^boiniM|a ’ 

ga (2 syl.; first g hard, seoond 
gmWU' jPliny tells us of men living on 
the smell of the Gw%es.,' “ Nat. Hut.," ‘ 

Wad ftnrnJavv&pvmn rote, 

Ganglati OSWjwcs). The servant 
cflbe goddam Hal ($>*•)< v ; 


GARAGANTUA. 


Gangway hard), fielowthegang. 
way. In the Houm of Commons diem 
is a sort of bar extending across the 
house, which separates the Ministry and 
the Opposition from the rest of the mem¬ 
bers. To sit “ below the gangway" is 
to sit amongst the general members, 
neither among the Ministers nor with 
the Opposition. 

Clear the gangway. Hake room for 
the passengers from the boat, Meter the 
passage. (See Gang-board.) 

Ganna. A Celtic prophetess, who 
succeeded Velle'da. She went to Rome, 
and was received by Domitian with great 
honours.— Tacitus, “Annals,” 55. 

Ganor (g hard), Gineura (g soft), or 
Guinever. Arthur’s wife. 

Gan'ymede (3 syl.; g hard). Jove’s 
cup-bearer; the most beautiful boy ever 
bora. He succeeded HebS in office. 

Whfn Ganymede above 
Hie aervioe minium to migbtr Jom 

.Huole’t “ Ariotto.” 

Ga'ora. A tract of land inhabited 
by a people without heads. Their eyes 
are in their shoulders, and their mouths 
in their breasts.— Mackluyt't u lfoyayet.” 
(See Blemmtks.) ’** 


Gape (g hard). Looking far mpt- 
teed. Gaping about and doing nothing. 
A corruption of “ Looking a-gapesing; ” 
gapesiny is staring about with one’s 
mouth open. A gapeaibg and a-trapee- 
ing are still used in Norfolk. 

Seeking a gape's nest. (Devonshire.) A 
gape’s nest is a sight which people stare 
at with wide-open mouth. The word 
“.nest ’’ was used in a much wider senw 
formerly than it is now. Thus we read 
of a “nest of shelves," a “nest of 
thieves,” a “cozy nest." A gape’s nest 
is the nest or place where anythin/? 
stared at is to be found.' ‘ (See Make s 
Nest.) , , 


Gar'agan'tua (g hard). The gj® 3 ^ 
that swallowed five pilgnme with 
staves and all in a salad. From a bo*® 
entitled “ The History of Oaragantua, 
1594. Lanebam, however, mention®/ 0 , 
book of Garagantua in 1575. The f 
in Rabelais is called Gargaatua (g.v-b 





GARAGANTUAN. 


GARGANTUA. 


m 


Oannstuao. Threatening, bul¬ 
lying. (Seepreceding.) 

Gterble (g hard) properly means to 
bift out the refuse, lima, by the statute 
of 1 James, 1. 19, a penalty is imposed 
on the sale of drugs not garbled. We 
now use the word to express a mutilated 
extract, in which the sense of the author 
is perverted by what is omitted. (French, 
gorier, tp make clean; Spanish, gurbil - 
far; Chaldee, Carbl; our cribble, a com- 
BieVe; cribbted, sifted.) 

Gtaroi'as (g hard). TktemlnfPed.ro 
Garcias. Money, it is said that two 
scholars of Salamanca discovered a 
tombstone with this inscription :—“ Here 
lies the soul of the licentiate Pedro 
Garci'os;" and on searching for this 
“soul,” found a purse with a hundred 
golden ducats .—Gil Blot (Preface). 

Gar'darike (4 syl., g hard). So 
Russia is called in the Eddas. 


Garden, (g hard). The garden of 
Joseph of Ariroathe'a was the spot where 
the rotunda of the Holy Sepulchre 
stands. 

The Garden or Garden Sect. The 
disciples of Epiou'rus, who taught in his 
own private garden. 

Bpiqnnu in hla garden was languid; the bird* of 
y! # w iawa more enjoyment of their food .—Sees 

Horn, 


Garden of England. Worcestershire 
sad Kent are both so called. 

Garden qf Europe. Italy. 

Garden of France. Amboise, in the 
department of Indre-et-Loire. 

Garden of Italy. The island of Sicily. 

Garden of Spain. Andalu'cia. 

. Garden qf the West. Illinois: Kansas 
“ also so called. 

Garden of the World. Thofegics of the 
Mississippi. 

Gardener (g hard). Get on, gar- 
wtorf Get on, you slow and clumsy 
The allusion is to a man who 
W o .® ar< ^ 80 ® r aQ ^ ooachman. 

Gardener. Adam is so called by 
fennyson. 

Twot yon blue »Jty above us bent, 

old gardener and hi* wife (Adam 

Bails at oar aatmi of long deeeenk 

“ Xody Ohra Vtrt it Vert,* 

SMutptmrM ,-JBioAord At," lit 4. 

(g hard), (See Adam’s 






Gorder le "MMetiTeheld the mate). 
To be kept waiting. Till recently, per¬ 
sons went on mules to make calls, and 
the servant of the house held the mule 
till the caller had finished bis visit. 
Even in the reign of Louis XIV., coun¬ 
sellors of state went to the palace on 
mules. 

Gargamelle (3 syl., g hard) was the 
wife of Grangousier, and daughter of the 
king of the Parpaifions (butterflies). On 
the day that she gave birth to G&rgantua 
she ate sixteen quarters, two bushels, 
three pecks, and a pipkin of dirt, the 
mere remains left in the tripe which 
she had for supper; for, as the proverb 
says— 

Bompo trip* u a Wan aa o'or yon oaa, 

A tithe of filth wUl atilt remain. 

Gargamelle. Said to be meant for 
Anne of Brittany. She wa^the mother 
of Gargantua, in the satirical romance of 
“Gargantua and Pan'tagruel',” by Ra¬ 
belais. Motteux, who makes “Panto- 
gruel ” to be Anthony de Bourbon, and 
“ Gargantua” to be Henri d’Albret, says 
“ Gargamelle ” is designed for Catherine 
de Foix, queen of Navarre. 


Gargan'tua (y hard) according to 
Rabelais, was son of Grangousier and 
Gargamelle. Immediately he was born 
be cried out “ Drink, drink I ” so lustily, 
that the words were hoard in Beattoe 
and Bibarois; whereupon his royal 
father exclaimed, “Que grand tu as!” 
which, being the first words he uttered 
after the birth of the child, were ac¬ 
cepted as its name; so it was called 
“ Ciah-gran’-tu-as/’ corrupted into Gar- 
g’un-tu-a. It needed 17.913 cows to 
supply the babe with milk. “When he 
went to Paris to finish his education, he 
rode on a mare as big as six elephants, 
and took the bells of Notro Dame to 
hang ou his mare's neck sus jingles. At 
the prayer of the Parisians he restored 
the bells, and they consented to feed his 
mare for nothing. On his way home, 
ho was fired at from the castle at \Sede 
Ford, and on reaching home combed 
his hair with a comb 900 feet long, when 
at every “ rake" seven bullet-balls fell 
from his hair. Being desirous of a (wiAd 
for dinner, he wept to cut some lettuces 
as big as walnut-trees, and ate up' wt 
pilgrims from Sebastian, who had ridden 
themselves among them out of fair. 
Pioroohole, having committed eerisfo 


GARGANTUAN. 


GARLAND. 


offence*, sms attached by Qargantua in 
the nmc Olermond, and utterly de¬ 
feated, and Gsrganfcua, in remembrance 
«f this victory, founded and endowed 
the abbey of Theleme .—Qargantua and 
Pentagrvel, 

. Qargantua is said to be a satire on 
Francois I., but this cannot be correct, 
as he was bom in the kingdom of the 
butterflies, was sent to Paris to finish 
his education, aud left it again to suc¬ 
cour his own country. Mottoux, peroeiv- 
ing these difficulties, thinks it is meant 
for Henri d’Albret, king of Navarre. 

Gargantua's Mare. Those who make 
Gargautua to be Francois I., make bis 
“groflt mare" to be Mad. d’Estampes. 
Mottoux, who looks upon the romance as 
a satire on the Reform party, is at a loss 
how to apply this word, and merely says, 
“It is someJady.” Rabelais Buys, “ She 
was as big as six elephants, and had her 
feet oloven into fingers. She was of a 
burnt-sorol hue,' with a little mixture of 
dapple-grey; but, above all, Bhe had a 
ternble tai 1 , for it was every whit as 
great as the steeple pillar of St. Murk." 
When the beast got to Orleans, and the 
wasps assaulted her, she switched about 
her tail so furiously that she knocked 
down all the trees that grew in the 
vicinity, and Qargantua, delighted, ex¬ 
claimed, “Je trouve beau ce!” where¬ 
fore the locality has bee* called “Beauce" 
ever since. Thd satire shows the wilful* 
ness and extravagance* of court mis¬ 
tresses. — Mmbelais, “ Qargantua and 
Pantagruet," bk. i. 16. 

Gargantua's Shepherds, according to 
Motteux, mean Lutheran preachers; 
but those who look upon the romance as 
A political satire, think the crown 
ttanietem sad advisers are intended, 

Oargantua’s Thirst. Motteux says 
file “great thirst” of Qargantua, and 
“ nrigbty drought ” at Pantagruel’s birth, 
refer, to the withholding the cup from 
the laity, and the clamour raised by the 
Reform party for the wine as well as the 
brthd tit the enebarist. 

Gaifsatuaii. Enormous,inordinate, 
great beyond alt limits. It needed 900 
ells of Chateleifesd linen to make the 
body of his shirt. an& v 200 more for the 
gussets; for his shoes 466 ells of blue and 
crimson velvet were req uir ed, and 1,100 
cow-hides for the soles. He oould play 
907 different games, picked his teeth 


with an elephant's tusk, mid. did every¬ 
thing in tin same “large way/’ 

Itwmndwl like a OeagutaSB order teedreu.- 
Tht iUtndari. 

A Gargantuan course of studies. A 
course including oil languages, as wel 
ancient as modem, all the sciences, &]; 
the ologies and onomles, together witl 
calisthenics and athletic sports. Gar- 
gantna wrote to his son Pantagruel, com- 
manding him to learn Greek, Latin, Cbal- 
daic, and Arabic; all history, geometry, 
arithmetic, and music; astronomy sad 
natural philosophy, ao that “there be 
not a river in the world thou dost not 
know the name and nature of all its 
fishes; all the fowls of the air; all the 
several kinds of shrubs and herbs; all 
the metals hid in the bowels of the 
earth; with all gems and precious stones. 
1 would furthermore have thee study the 
Talmudists and Cabalists, and get a 
perfect knowledge of man. In bnef, I 
would have theo a bottomless pit of all 
knowledge.” —-Rabelais, “Pantagruel,'' 
bk. ii. 8. 

Gar'gery (Joe). A kind-hearted, il¬ 
literate blacksmith, in ** Great Expecta¬ 
tions,” by Dickens. Mrs. Gargerg is a 
virago of the fiercest typ^. 

Gargit'tios. One of the dogs that 
guarded the herds and flocks of Ger'yfin, 
and which Hercules killed. The other 
was the two-headed dog, named Orthos, 
or Orthros. 


GargouiUe, or GargaU (g hard). A 
water-spont in church architecture. 
Sometimes also spelt GurgogU. They are 
usually carved into some fantastic *&#? 
such as a dragon’s head, through which 
the water flows. GargouiUe was the 
great dragdh that lived in the Seine, 


seventh century. (Soe D&agon. ) 

Garibaldi’s EedSbirt. The red 
shirt is the habitual upper-garment 
American sailors. Any Liverpudlian ww 
tell you that some fifteen years ago a 
British tar might be diaoe/npd by ® 
blue shirt, and a Yankee “ salt" by 
Garibaldi first adopted the 
shirt, when he took the Command <» ™ 
merchantman in Baltimore. 

Garland (g hard). Ahead-***’!! 
called from Domeui'oo Qhirfcm*"*; 
eminent goldsmith of Flew®®®* *■*' 


GARNISH. 


GASTROLATORS. 
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venter of gold and silver ornaments of 
great o'egodee in tbe form of a wreath, 
which beeatne in the fourteenth century 
the favourite head-dress of the Floren¬ 
tine beauties. His son was an eminent 
fresco painter. 

Garland. A collection of ballads in 
“True Lovers’ Garland," &c. 

Nuptial Garland* are as old as the 
hills. The ancient Jews u-ed them, 
according to Selden (Uxor Heb. ili t!5o), 
the Greek and Roman brides did the 
same (Vaughan. ‘‘Golden Grove”): so 
did the Anglo-Saxons and Gauls. 

Tbw enuaaUtyi prjmelpaljr to a wyfa: A rmga 
on btr fjogeu a hroob on hir breat. and a garland on 
bir hada The rynga betukendha true lore; the 
brooh dlcnneaaa In berta and ohaaiitye; the wrloud 
... gladueaa and the dignity of tba a wrement ol 
aadlouk .—LOtmd , M Dim* and Puupet (U;U.) 

6ttrnish (g hard). Entrance-money, 
to be spent in drink, demanded by jail¬ 
birds of new-comers. In prison slang 
garnish means fetters, and gamish- 
monoy is money given for the “ honour ” 
of wearing fetters. (French, garaisairt, 
a bailiff’s man put into a debtor's bouse.) 


Garrat (g hard). The Mo gor of 
Garrat. G&rrat is between Wandsworth 
and Tooting; the first mayor of this 
village was elected towards the close of 
the eighteenth century; and his election 
came about thus; Garrat Common bad 
been often encroached on, and in 1780 
the inhabitants associated themselves 
together to defend their rights. The 
chairman of this association was entitled 
Mayor, and. as it happened to be the 
time of a'general election, the society 
made it a law that a new “mayor” 
should bo chosen at every genoral elec¬ 
tion. The addresses of these mayors, 
written by Foote, Garrick*Wilks, and 
“there, are satires on the corruption of 
erectors aod political squibs. The first 
Mayor of Garrat was “Sir” John 
«arper, a retailer of briokdnst in Lon- 
mm; and the last was “Sir” Harry 
"imsdaje, muffin-seller, in 1798. Foote 
entitled “The Mayor of 


RrSWtf* (2 tyl., g hard) is ths 
Spanish ,yorrofe (a stick). The original 
garrotting in Spain was to place 
■» victim bn a chair with a cord round 
to twiat Hie cord with a 
angulation emiued. In 1851 


gam possession of Cuba; sinoe which 
time the thieves of London, &e., have 
adopted the method of strangling their 
victim by throwing their arms round 
his throat, while an accomplice rifles feds 
pockets. 

Gaiter (g hard). Knight* of As 
Garter. The popular legend is that 
Joan, oountess of Salisbury, accidentally 
slipped her garter at a oourt ball. It 
was picked up by her royal partner, 
Edward III., who gallantly diverted the 
attention of the guests from the lady by 
binding the blue band round his own 
kneo, saying as he did eo, “Honi soit 
qui mal y pense.” 

Wearing the garters of a pretty maiden 
either on the hat or knee was a common 
custom with our forefathers. Brides 
usually wore on their legs a host of gay 
ribbons, to be distributed after the 
marriage ceremony amongst the bride¬ 
groom's friends; and the piper at the 
wedding dance never failed to tie a piece 
of the bride's garter round his pipe; If 
thore is any truth in the legend given 
above, the impression on the guests 
would be wholly different to what such 
an accident would produce in our days; 
but perhaps the “ Order of the Garter,” 
after all, may be about tantamount to 
“ The Order of the 1 Julios’ Champions,” 
or “ The Order of^he Ladies’ Favourites.” 

Gar'vies (2 syl,, g sdft). Sprats. So 
called from Inch Garvie, an isle in the 
Frith of Forth, near which they are 
caught. 

Gascona'de (3 syl., g hafdk Tfllk 
liko that of a Gascony-absurd boasting, 
vainglorious braggadocio. It is said that 
a Gascon was askod what be thought of 
the Louvre in Paris, and replied, “ Pretty 
well; it reminds me of the back part of 
my father's stables.” The vainglory of 
this answer is more palpable when it is 
borne in mind that the Gascons were 
proverbially poor. The Dictionary of the 
Frenoli Academy gives us the following 
specimen] “A Gascon, in proof of his 
ancient nobility, assorted that they used 
in, his father's castle no other fuel than 
the b&tons of the family marshal*." * 

Gaston (g hard). Lord of Claroe, 
one of Charlemagne's paladins, 


Gastrol'atora. Pwptewbewged 
is their belly. - Habelau, ** PnMa#nd t ” 
if. 58. 


GAWAINB. 


GATE OF ITALY. 

* 


J&te of Italy. That part of the valley 
of .the Adige which is in the vicinity of 
detent and Rovere'do. It ia a narrow 
gorge between two mountain ridges. 


'Cfo>te of Tears ( Beibelmandel ). The 
passage into the Bad Sea. So called by 
the Arabs from the danger of the naviga¬ 
tion and number of shipwrecks that took 
plaoe there. 


Libft aom« 111-deitiiied b*rk that (teen 
In dlesoe thro’ the date of Tears. 

T. Moon, n Fin Worshipper*." 


Oath (g hard), in Dryden’s satire of 
** Absolom and Achitophel," means Brus¬ 
sels, where Charles II. long resided while 
be was in exile. 


Badtbneeld Dwld (Cttar/es II.) .. . 

Hot dared, when fortune called him, to be a king. 
At Oath an exlie be might (till remain. 


Gathers (g hard). Out of gather». 
In distress; in a very impoverished con¬ 
dition. The allusion is to a woman’s 
gown, which certainly looks very seedy 
when “out of gathers”— i.e., when the 
ootten that kept the “ pleats ” together 
h&s given way. 


Gat-tooth (g hard). Goat-tooth. 
(Saxon, gat.) Goat-toothed is having 
a liquorice tooth. Chauoer makes the 
wife of Bath say, “Gat-toothed 1 was, 
and that became me wele.” 


Ganich (French, the left hand). Awk¬ 
ward, ^boorish. {See Askoit.) 

G&UCh'erie (3 syl., g hard). Things 
not comme ilfaut; behaviour not accord¬ 
ing to the received forms of society; 
avgkward and untoward ways. (See 
above.) 

. Oaa'diHsr (g bard). A champion, 
celebrated in tbe romance of “Alex¬ 
ander.” Not unlike the Scotch Bruce. 

-- G*ttl (g hard). France. 

’ XnkslUsg Choi bss roused the world to war. 

Thornton, “Autumn.” 

Shall bgttMir Gaul iurosion threat ?— Burns, 

GatUlt (g hard). John, of Gaunt. 
The thirdson of Edward III.; so called 
from Ghent, in Flanders, the place of his 
birth.. 

Q uaint-g rim (g hard). The wolf. 

For in part (paid be). X don’t wonder at my 
vmuo'i ntmoe Beufn the paw, and Gauntgrim tlx 
wi>lt ,... Bruin hr always In too aulke, and Ganiu- 

T Miner ob. ail. 

' Gauntlet (a hard)*. To run the 
gauntlet. To be castigated by many. 


“ An author who has run the gauntlet e 
all the papers” is a poor wretch whon 
all the critics have had a ding at. Thi 
reference is to a punishment commoi 
among sailors. If a companion, had din 
graced himself, the crew, provided witi 
gauntlets or ropes* ends, were drapn u; 
in two rows facing each other, andtbc 
delinquent had to run between them 
while every man dealt him, in passing, 
as severe a chastisement as he could. 

To throw down the gauntlet. . To dial' 
longe. The custom in the Middle Ages, 
when one knight challenged another, wan 
for the challenger to throw his gauntlet 
on tbe ground, and if the challenge waj 
accepted the person to whom it w« 
thrown picked it up. 

It i* not for Spain, redueod m she Is to tbe Ipm 
degree o’ tin/mui ti inanition, to tluww tbegaantk 
to tbe right and left.— The Tun**, 


Gauta'ma (g hard). The chief deity 
of Burmah, whose favourite offering is a 
paper umbrella. 

The four sublime verUiee <f Gauta'm 
are as follows :— 


1. Pain exists. 

2. The cause of ‘pain is “birth sin.’’ 
The Buddhist supposes that man his 
passed through many previous exist¬ 
ences, and all the heaped-up sins accu¬ 
mulated in these previous states consti¬ 
tute man's “ birth kin,” 

3. Pain is ended only' by Nlrva'na 
(annihilation). 

4. The way that leads to Nirvana is- 
right faith, right judgment, right lan¬ 
guage, right purpose, right practice 
right obedience, right memory, and 
right meditation (eight in all), 

Gau'tier and GareuiUe (French 


All the world and bis wife. ... 

Se nioequer de Gautier et de Gargvw* 
(to make fun of every one). Gautitf* 
Garguille was a olown of the seventeen*! 
century, who gave himself ttftbmwdm 
lioenoe, and provoke^ &£&lnst him* 11 * 
storm of angry feeling. 

Gauvai'ne (2 syl., j h^)- 
Gaumine the Courteous. One of Anew, 
knights, aqd hia nephew. Me oballeD^| 
the Green Knight, and struck w,**! 
head; but the headless knijgbt 



GAVANI. 



OftMt'to (i ayl., y hard). A news- 
paper. The first newspapers were issued 
in Venice by the Government, and dame 
out in manuscript once a month, during 
the war of 1563 between the Venetians 
and Turks. The intelligence was read 
publicly in certain places, and the fee 
for hearing it read was one gazt&ta (a 
Venetian coin, somewhat lees ih** a 
farthing in value). 

Gazet'ted {g hard). Published in 
the Ga-setie, or official London newspaper, 
where all promotions, bankruptcies, and 
dissolutions of partnership are inserted. 
It is published every Tuesday and Satur¬ 
day. 

N.B.—The first English gssette was 
published at Oxford, in 1665. On the 
removal of tho court to London, the title 
was changed to the London GoaetU. 

Gaz'nivides (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
Persia, which gave four kings and lasted 
fifty years (999-1049), founded by Mah¬ 
moud Gazni, who reigned from the Ganges 
to the Caspian Sea. 

Gear (</ hard) properly means 
“dress,’' In machinery the bands and 
wheels that communicate motion to the 
working part are called the gearing. 
(Saxon, gearwian, to dress.) 

In good gear. In good working order. 

Out of year. Not in working condition, 
when the “gearing” does not act pro¬ 
perly ; out of health. 

Gee-up (y soft) is get up or yefcf* 
up, moaning “get along," “jog on." 
{Horae language.) 

Gee-wo (y soft), addressed to a homo, 
is tho Italian gio (get on). Wo.) 

Kt earn tie glorlnretur. el oocitsret awn quanta 
gloria dnetretur ad Ilium virum super equum, di- 
oendo, "(Ho: guy}" ceplt jmdcnercuUTeterrenequaji 
pungeret oqaum calaaribiuh— Jhahgiu Cr*aturmrum. 
U*ai) 

Geese (g hard). {See Gooa*.) 

Geese save V*e atfritol. The tradition is 
that when the Gauls invadod Rome, a 
detachment in single file clambered up 
the hill of tho capitol so silently that the 
foremost man reached the top without 
being challenged; bnt while be Was 
stridiag over the rampart, 
geese, disturbed by the noise, began to 
cackle and awoke the garrison. Kamos 
Manlius rushed to the wall and hurled 
the fellow over the* precipice. Tn odta- 
memorate this event, the Retaanicarried 




GfcFJGN. 


GENEVA. 


a gulden goose In procession to the capitol 
every year. (*.0.890.) 

TboM tbueenM «wm, in order*. 


ButUr, t, Mu4tltra», w 1L 1 

All hitruant aregem, or A ll his swans 
are tamed to geese. All his expecta¬ 
tions end in nothing; all his boasting 
ends in smoke. Like a person who fan¬ 
cies he sees a swan on a riser, bat &nds 
it to be only a goose. 

The phm@e is generally reversed thus, 
“ All Ms geese are swansmeaning that 
everything belonging to him is to his 
own thinking firrt-rate. Commonly ap¬ 
plied to people who think too much of 
the beauty and talent of their children. 

The more geese the more lovers. The 
French newspaper called L'Europe, De¬ 
cember, 1865, repeats this proverb, and 
says;—“ It is customary in England for 
every gentleman admitted into society 
to send a fat goose at Christmas to the 
lady of th* house he is in the habit of 
visiting. Beautiful women roceive a 
whole magazine . . and are thus ena¬ 
bled to tell the number of their lovers 
by the number of fat geese Bent to 
them.” The Times, 27th December, 1865: 
—Truly the Frenchman knows much 
mor» about us than we ever “ dreamt of 
in our philosophy." 

Geese. (See Cao Hag.) 

CMfon (Gafd-yon). Goddess of vir¬ 
ginity, to whom all maidens go at death. 
—Scandinavian mythology. 


Gehen'na (Hebrew, g hard). The 
place of eternal torment, strictly speak¬ 
ing, it means simply the Valley of Hin- 
jansm (Ge-Einnom), where sacrifices to 
Moloch were offered, and where refuse 
of as serts was subsequently cast, for 
the consumption of which fires were kept 
« constantly burning. 

’ ‘ 4- ■ And made hi* grove 

tbtpUsSffl* Taller of Hlnnom. Toi>twt thtaoo 
wbaw called, the type of hell. 

' MtUon, “ ParaXU Lo *t,” bx. L 


Gdldft (p hard). The name of 
Llewellyn's dog. One day a wolf entered 
tha room where the infant son of the 
WalshfWinae was asleep; tielert flew at 
it and killed it; but when Llewellyn re¬ 
turned home and saw his dog’s mouth 
bloody, he baati lyconeluded that it had 
ldSteft ids child, and thrust it through 
with bin sword. The howl of the dog 
awoke the child, and theprinoe saw too 


late his fatal rashness. 1 ' Seth-gelSrt is 
the name of tiie place where thedog Was 
buried. (See Doo.) 

Gellatley ( Davie). The idiot servant 
of the baron of BradwardinA—ffir ty, 
Scott, “ Waver ley." 

Gema'ra (g hard), which means 
“ complement," is applied to the second 
part of the Talmud, which oonstnts of 
annotations, disoussions, and amplifies- 
tions of the Jewish Mishnah. Tbereu 
the Babylonian Gema'ra and the Pates- 
tiuenaan Gema'ra. The former, which it 
the more oomplete, is by the academies 
of Babylon; the latter by those of 
Palestine. 

Oend’armes (pron. tjon-dam), 
“Men at arms,” the armed polioe, of 
France. The term was first applied to 
those who marched in thetrain of knights; 
subsequently to the cavalry; in the time 
of Louis XIV. to a body ofhorse charged 
with the preservation of order; after the 
revolution to a military holies Chosen 
from old soldiers of good character; now 
it is applied to the ordinary police, whose 
costume is half civil and half military. 

General Issue is pleading “Not 

guilty” to a criminal..cl trge; “Never 
indebted” to a charge'of debt. 

Generalis'simo (g soft). Galled 
Tagus among the ancient Thessalians, 
Brennus among the ancient Gatfls, Pen- 
dragon among the ancient Welsh or Celts. 


Gen'erous (g soft). Generous « 
Batim. An Arabian expression. Hatha 
was a Bedouin chief famous for his war¬ 
like deeds and boundless generosity. 
His son was contemporary with Mahomet- 


Geneu'ra (g soft). Daughter of the 
king of Scotland. Luica'nio carried he!* 
off captive, and oonflpe&berin hiB father * 
oastle. She loved Ariodast8s, who bote? 
told that she whs false, oo#iamned her to 
die for inoontinenee, unless ahe found * 
champion to defend bar. Ari^dann* 
himself became her champion, and, ha?' 
ing vindicated her innocence, 
her. This is a satire on' Arthur, whose 
wife intrigued with Sir Lfe-aorioh— 
Orlando Furioso. t ! 

Gene va (o eofth'^tra®^ 
Gin. Originally mad® Irom wtiMJr 
juniper-berries. (French; 
per-Wry.) . ; 



GENET*. BIBLE. 


QeneVa Bible. The English ver¬ 
sion in use prior to the present one. So 
called because it was originally printed 
at Genera (in 1660). 

Qens'ra Bull. Stephen Marshall, 
a preacher who roared like a bull of 
TVmha.Ti- Called Genera because he was 
a disciple of John Calvin. 

GtaneVa Doctrines. Calvinism. 
Galvin, in 1541, was invited to take up 
his residence in Geneva os the public 
teaober of theology. From this period 
Geneva was for many years the centre of 
education for the Protestant youths of 
Europe. 

Genevieve (5*.), (pron. ejon-ve-ave). 
The sainted patroness of the city of 
Paris. (422-612.) 

Ge'nius, pi-, Genii (Eastern mytho¬ 
logy). A corruption of the Arabic Jin¬ 
nee, m., Jinniyeh, f. A sort of fairy, 
somewhat resembling the Persian Peri 
and Beer. They are mortal, marry and 
are given in marriage, and were formed 
out of the "smokeless fire” of the simoom 
several thousand years before Adam. As 
they paid no heed to the prophets sent 
to instruct them, they were driven from 
the earth, to the ‘i island regions.” The 
resemblance of this word to the Latin 
genius, from giyno, is accidental, {dee 
Jwnb.) 

Genius, Genii (Roman mythologv), were 
attendant spirits. Every one hadf two of 
these tutelaries from his cradle to his 
grave. But the Roman genii differ in 
aesy respects from the Eastern. The 
Persian and Indian genii had a corporeal 
twin, which they could change at plea¬ 
sure. They were not guardian or atten¬ 
tat spirits, but fallen angels, dwelling 
2 GKnnfatan, under the dominion of 
®>ht.. They were naturally hostile to 
y x > though compelled sometimes to 


weretutelary spirits, very similar to 

KuAHflAit __ _ a g. rt • j 


to be born, from the notioi 
Zfi- ' we *® due to these di 

GafciHt (birth-wit) is innate talent 
P^P^kity, nature, inner man 
“wocurabis” (to-morrow 
®lgo your inner man wit! 
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G«ar« Fainter. A painter of do- 
oeatto, rural, or village scenes, such as 
“A village Wedding,” “The Young 
Recruit,” “Blind-man’s Buff,” “The 
Yidegti Politician,” &c. It is a French 
tana, end means, “Man: his customs, 
habits, and ways of life.” Wilkie, Ostade, 
GerardDow, fic., belonged to this class. 
In jthe drama Victor Hugo introduced 
the genre system in lieu of the stilted, 
unnatural style of Louis XlV.’s era. 

Gentle (g soft) means baring the 
manners of genteel persons — i, e. , persons 
of family, called gens in Latin. 

Ye mat 1 m matte, now wo are gentlemen. 

Wtokupeart, “ WinUr't Tale,' v. 9. 

TAe gentle craft. The gentleman’s 
trade, so oalled from the romance of 
prince Crispin, who is said to have made 
shoes. It is rather remarkable that the 
“gentle craft” should give birth to our 
contemptuous term snob. 

Tke Gentle Shepherd. George Gren- 
vRle, the statesman, a nickname de¬ 
rived from a, line applied to him by Pitt, 
afterwards earl of Chatham. Grenville, 
in the oourse of one of his speeches, 
addressed the House interrogatively, 
“ Tell me where ? tell me where ?" Pitt 
hummed a line of a song then very popu¬ 
lar, “Gentle shepherd, tell me where? ” 
and the House burst into laughter. 
(1713-1770.) 

Gentleman (g soft). A translation of 
the French gentmonime, one who belongs 
to tiie gens or stock. According to the 
Soman law, gens-men, or gentlemen, 
were those only who had a family name, 
Were born of free parents, had no slave 
in. their ancestral line, and had never 
been degraded to a lower rank. 

* i A gentleman of the four outs. A vulgar 
Upstart, with-owt manners, with-out wit, 
wtfh-etri money, and with-out credit. 

GrtdENy Graven. The hypo¬ 
thetical author of the “ Sketch Book.” 
Washington Irving, of New York. (1768- 
i >559.) 

Geology (g soft). The Father of 
Geology. William Smith. (1769-1640.) 

Go'omancy (g soft). Divining by 
the earth. So termed because these 
divjners hi the sixteenth ofentury drew on 
the earth their magic circles, figures, and 
lines. (Greek, ge, the earth; mantei'a, 
prophecy). 


Geometry (g soft) means bud. 
measuring. The first geometrician was 
a ploughman pacing out his field. (Greek, 
ge, the earth ; metro*, a measure.) 

George (St.) (e soft). Gibbon, In hia 
“Decline and Fall,”ii. 328, ^Sserts that 
the patron saint of England was George 
of Cappadocia, the turbulent AtiOn 
bishop of Alexandria, torn to pieces by 
the populace in 360, and reveled as a 
saint by the opponents of Athanasius; 
but this assertion has been fully dis¬ 
proved by the Jesuit Papebrooh, Jlilndr, 
and others. 

That St. George is a veritable charoc 
ter is beyond all reasonable doubt, and 
there seems no reason to deny that be 
was bora in Armorica, and was beheaded 
in Diocletian’s persecution by order of 
Datianus, April 23, 303. St. Jerome 
(331-420) mentions him in one of his 
martyrologies; in the next century there 
wore many churches to his honour. St 
Gregory (540-604) has in hisStfcmmentary 
a “ Preface for St. George’s Dayand 
the Venerable Bede (672-735), in his mar- 
tyrology, says, “At hut St. George truly 
finished his martyrdom by decapitation, 
although the gests of his passion are 
numbered among the apoCryphsl writ¬ 
ings.” ’ 

lit regard to his connection with Eng¬ 
land, Ashmole, in his “ Histdry of the 
Order of the Garter," says that king 
Arthur in the sixth century placed the 
picture of St. George on his banners ; 
and Selden tells ns he was patron saint of 
England in the Saxon times. It is qoiw 
certain that the council of Oxford in 
1222 commanded his festival to be ob¬ 
served in England as a holiday of b*wr 
rank; and in 1330 he was Adopted «* 
the patron of the Order of the Garter. 

The dragon slain by St. George i* 
simply a common allegory to express the 
triumph of the Christian hero over evil, 
which John the Evangelist beheld under 
the image of a dragon, Similarly, St. 
Miohael, St. Margateb, St. Silvester, SP“ 
St. Martha are ail depicted' as tUyNf 
dragons; the Saviour and the Virgin 1 
treading them under their feet j and j”: 

J ohn the Evangelist asbharminga wing^ j 

dragon from a poisoned chalice gwf" 
him to drink. Even John Bunyao 
himself of the same 3g«Cr*,wfceB": 
makes Christian encounter A wW* 
and prevail against him. 



GEORG*. 
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GEORGE BAND. 3*T% 


St. George t A m. The Hellespont is j 
Be called by the Catholic Church in 
honour of St. George, the patron saint ! 
of England. — F&pebroek, V Acta dee 
Saintt. 

St. Georyfs Charnel* An arm of the 
Atlantic, separating Ireland from Great 
Britain; so called in honour of St. 
George, referred to above. 

George {St.) the Bed Cross Knight fin 
Spenser’s “ Faery Queen,” bk. i.). repre¬ 
sents “Piety.” He starts with Una 
(Truth) on hu adventures, and is driven 
iuio Wandering Wood, where he en- 
counters Error, and passes the night 
with Una in Hypocrisy’s cell. Being 
visited by a false vision, the knight 
abandons Una, and goes with Huessa 
(False-faith) to the palace of Pride. He 
leaves this palace clandestinely, but 
being overtaken by Duesso, is persuaded 
to drink of an enchanted fountain, when 
he becomes paralysed, and is taken cap¬ 
tive by Orgoglio. Una informs Arthur 
of the sad event, and the prince goes to 
the rescue. He slays Orgoijlio, and the 
RediCross Knight being set free, is taken 
by Una to the house of Holiness to be 
healed. On leaving Holiness, both Una' 
and the knight journey towards Edou. 
As they draw, near, the dragon porter 
tlies at the kuight, and St. George has to 
do battle with it for threo whole days 
before he succeeds in slaying it. The 
dragon being slain, tne two enter Eden, 
and the Rou Croas Knight is united to 
Una in the holy bonds of matrimony. 

St- George and tl'ut Dragon, According * 
to the ballad given in Percy’s “ Keliques," 
St. George was the son of lord Albert of 
Coventry. His mother died in giving 
turn birth, and the new-born babe was 
stolen away by the weird lady of the 
w oads, who brought him up to deods of 
His body had three marks: a 
c “ a gonjon the breast, a garter round one 
°t the legs, and a blood-red cross on the 
When he grew to manhood he 
orst fought against the Saraoens, and 
2f a vent to Syle'ne, a city of Libya, 
r~ ere vas a stagnant lako infested by a 
W. wagon, whose poisonous breath 
a city slain,” »nd whose 
apWhon sword could pierce.” 
ff*? «*y a virgin was sacrificed to it, 
Sv« came to the lot of Sabra, 

Ska 1 ®? 8 daughter, to become its victim. 
<W rail J * ie 4 & etahe and left to be 
0ure ^» when St. George came up, and 


vowed to take her erase m hand. On 
came the dragon, and St. George ibrust- 
ing his lance into its month, killed It en 
the spot. The king of Morocco and the 
king of Egypt, unwilling that Sabra 
should marry a Christian, sent St. George 
to Persia, and directed the “ sophy ” to 
kill him. He was accordingly thrust into 
a dungeon, but making good his escape, 
carried off Sabra to E» gland, where she 
became hie wife, and they lived happily 
together at Coventry till their death. 

St. George he mu far England, St. Denis 
was for France. This refers ‘to the war- 
cries of the two nations-—that of Eng¬ 
land was u St. George!" that of France, 
“ Montjoye St. Denis ! * 

Our ancient word of coaiage, Mr *■ St Oegrp,* 

Inspire tu with thn epieen of fiery d'tiwu 

Shake*pea 14, "Suhard JJ 1 ," ».». 

When St. George goes on Aorsebad St. 
Tees goes on. foot. In times of war lawyers 
havo nothing to do. St.‘ George is the 
patron of soldiers, and St. Ives of lawyers. 

St. George's Cross is a red on a White 
field. . 

Le Cheralier de St. George (g soft). A 
name assumed by James the Pretender 
( 1083 - 1705 ). 

George a* Green. As good at 

George a Green. Resolute-minded; one 
who will do his duty come what may. 
George a’ Green wae the famous pinder 
or pound-keeper of Wakefield, who 
resisted Robin llood, Will Scarlett, and 
Littlo John single-handed when they 
attempted to commit a trespass in Wake- 
field. 

Were ye hold u Oeorge-e-Oreen, 

I ahull maka bold U» tun) acaiu. 

S.^tuSts^Brndthm.* 

George Eliot. The literary name of 
Mary A. Evans (Lewes), authoress of 
“Adam Bede," -“Mill on the floss,” 
u Felix Holt,” Ac. * 

George Geith. The hero of a novel 
by Mrs. Trafford [Riddell]. He ia one 
wbo will work as long as he has breath to 
-draw, qnd would die in harness. Ho would 
light against all opposing circumstance* 
while he had a drop of blood left in his 
veins, and may be called the model of 
untiring industry and indomitable moral 
courage. 

George Sand. A non de plume of 
Mad. Duue^ant, born at Paris 1304, and 
descended, on the father's slde f from the 
famous Marshal Saxe. Her waidfanwne 

W 
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339 GEORGE STREET. 


wu Dutiin, ■ Her best romances are 
“valentine,* “ Aodr£,” and “ Consuelo,” 
and of Her minor pieces, “ La Mase au 
liable.” r, r 

George -’Street (Strand,' London) 
commences the* precinct of an ancient 
ntanaiowwrUch originally belonged to the 
'bishops of Norwich. After passing sue* 
oessively into the possession of Charles 
Bi ar don^duk^of Suffolk, the archbishops * 
of Yorlf, and toe crown, ii came to George 
Villiers duke of Buckingham. The second 
duke of Buckingham pulled down tho 
mansion and built the streets and alley 
called respectively “George” (street), 

“Villiers” (street), “Duke” (street!. 
“Of” (alleys, and Buckingham 
(street). 

Geraint' (g hard). Tributary prince 
of Devon, an cion e pf tho knights of the 
Round Table. Overhearing part of 
E'niij’s wordjs, he fancied uhe was faith¬ 
less tp him, ^pd treated her for a time 
very ♦harshly; hut Enid nursed him so 
carefully wiven he was wounded that he 
saw bis "error, “nor did ho doubt her 
more, but rested in her fealty, till ho 
crowned a happy life with a fair death.” 
— Tennyson, Idylls of the King , “Enui." .» 


Geraldine (3 syl., g soft). The fair 
Ggntidiwe. Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald is 
' «0 called by Surrey in his poems. 

Ger&’nium (g soft). The Turks say 
this -wa* a common mallow metamor¬ 
phosed by the touch of Mahomet’s 
♦garment. 

‘ Gerdft (g soft). Wife of, Freyr, and 
daughter of the giant Gynaer. She is so 
beautiful that the brightness of Iter 
naked arms illuminates both air and sea. 
(Scandinavian mythology.) 

" 4 

Orfrl and Fre'ki. The two wolves 
of Odin. (Sc&ndinapian mythology.) 


GNnaaii or Germaine (g soft). Per* 
taining to, related to, as Cousins german 
(first oouSins), German to the subject (bear¬ 
ing ou pr pertinent to the subject). This 
word has no connexion with German (the 
nation), butoonif? from the Lati n germ a'a* 
us (of the same germ or stock). First 
'Cousins hefte a grandfather Or grand- 
*m<#ser in common. 


•rheea that are 

. fifty Utsst, Shall i -- 

1 .. * « mJhaotoora 


i nrmsftM to him, momii removed 


German is from the Celtic ghar. 
mann (a war man). The French Aleman 
or Allomand is the same thing. 

Geoffrey * of Monmouth says that 
Ebrancus, one of the mythological de¬ 
scendants of Brute, King of Britain, had 
twenty sons and thirty daughters. All 
the sons, except the eldest, settled in 
Germany, which was, therefore, called 
the land of the Germane or brother*. 
(Eee above.) 


[Shrank ) An happy mm in bii flrvt days he was 
And happy father of fair progeny ; 

For all so many week* aa the year naa 
So mnnjr children he did multiply; 

Of wh eh weie twenty ions, which did apply 
Their nrnda to praise and chivalroue desire, 
'iheee german* did aubdue all Germany, 

Of whom it bight. ' 

Upetaur, “ Fatty Quean," li. 10. 


Father of German Literature. Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. (175KJ-17SL) ‘ 


German Comb. The four finger* 
aud thumb. “So pygnoit du pygne d’- 
Almaing ” (Rabdaix], He combed his hair 
with his fingers. Oudin, irL«hia “Dic- 
tionnatre,” explains pygne a Aleman by 
“los dodos ct la dita.” The Germans 
were the last to adopt periwigs, Mad while 
■■tl>o French wore never seen without a 
comb in oue hand, the Germans adjusted 
their hair by running their fingers 
through it. ~ 

He appareled himself according to the scasen, and 
afic ward* com bed hi* head with an Almau onj* 
—UakeluM, “ Uari/antua afd PaatagruK," bk.LV’ 

German Silver is not ajlyer at all. 
but white coppeT, or coppM*, M “ 
anickel mixed together. It was first made 
in Europe at Hildburg-hatisen, in Ger¬ 
many, but had been used by the (^unew 
time out of mind. 


Gerrymander (g hanfi. *So to 
divide a county or nation inwgpjpresents- 
tive districts as to give one special politi¬ 
cal party undue advantage over all other*- 
Tho word is derived from Elbn>*K® 
Gerry, who adopted the scheme in M* 8 ’ 
saohusetts when‘he was governor. 


Gerst-Monat. Barl^-mooth. Tbe 
^Anglo-Saxon name* 1 for September* 
called because it was the time of ptfW' 
beer making. . 

Ger'trude (2syl.^hkrd). 
mother, who married Claudius# the ® 
derer of her late husband. She j9*“ . 
tently poisoned herself by drinkiotf 

potion prepared for h«r son.--<SA«*»r^ ’ 

“KamleC 
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Gertrude of Wyoming. The name of 
one of Campbell's poems. 

St. Gertrude, in Christian art, is some¬ 
times represented as surrounded with 
rats and mice; and sometimes as spin¬ 
ning, the'.rats and mice running about 
her distaff. 

. v 

Ger'y’cm (p hard). A human monster 
with three bodies and three heads, whoso 
oxen ate human flesh, aud were guarded 
by a two-headed dog. Hercules slow 
both Geryon and the dog. This fable 
means simply that Geryon reigned over 
three kingdoms, and was defended by an 
ally who was at the head of two tribes. 

* f 5 

G-es'mas (p hard). The impenitent 
malefactor, crucified with our Lord, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient mysteries. j 


Goss'ler (g hard). The Austrian 
governor of tho throe Forest Cantons of, 
Hwitzorkind. A man of most brutal na¬ 
ture and tyrannical disposition. Ho 
attempted to carry off the daughter of 
Lent hold, a Swiss herdsman ; but Leut- 
bold slew the ruffian sent to seize h^jr, 
and fled. This act of injustice rouse l 
tho people to relmllion, and dossier, 
having put’to death Meleh'tal, the patri¬ 
arch of the Forest Cantons, insulted the 
people by commanding them to bow 
down to his cap, hoisted on a high pole 
\Fell refusing so to do, was arrested with 
Gessler, in the rcfiimment 
of 0imposed on him the task of 
'shooting with hie bow and arrow au apple 
from the head of his own son. Toll suc¬ 
ceeded in this dangerous skill-trial, but 
jn his agitation dropped an arrow from 
The governor insolently de¬ 
manded vilmt the second arrow was for, 
and Tell fearlessly replied, 11 To shoot 
you with, had I failed in the task imposed 
upon me.’’ Gessler now ordered him 
to lie carried in chaipa across the lake, 
and cast into Kusnacht castlo, a prey 
to the reptiles tliat lodged there." lie 
„' 1 ?» however, resumed by the peasantry, 
■ntf* having shot Gessler, freed his cotfn- 
’ / * r om the Austriau yoke.— ILmini't 
< V er * °£ * Qmlktmjo Tell," 

*> * 

niili e ^ a J* om *'**o'ruin. (p soft), com* 
Pierre Berchour, prior of the 
convent of St. Eloi, Paris, 

edited^ a? ^© ^hurgh Society, anti 
ewted by S ir F, Maddep. 


Gesfce or Gest (g soft). A story, 
romance, achievement. From Hie Latin 
getta {exploits). i 

The aoene of tfieee gute$ being 1*H la ordinary lift. 

, — CydopaHw Bntm. iSomunctfa. 

¥ Gew gaw ip hard). A showy trifle. 
(Saxoh| gt-gaf, a'trifle; Frendb, joujou, 
a toy.) 

(jthe'bera or Gudhtify. The original 
natives of Iran ‘(Persia),' who adhered to 
the religion of Zoroaster, and (after the 
conquest of their country by tho Arabs) 
became waifs and outlaws. The term is 
now applied to fire-worshippers generally. 
Han way says that the .ancient Ghebers 
wore a cusheo.or belt, which they never 
laid uside. 

• Ghengis Khan (Kmg of King*). A, 
title assumed by Tam'ugiu, (1336-1405.) 

Ghillie. (See Gillie) (p hard). 

Ghoolee Beer'&tfoCL or Spirit of 
tho Waste. The Afghaiis believe each of 
the deserts of their eountryto be infested'. 
by a ionely demon, so called. * 

Ghoul or Gltole ip bard), a church¬ 
yard demon that feeds on the dead. 

Giaffir (Djaf-dr). Pasha of Aby’dos, 
and father of Zule'ika. He xelb'her he 
intends to marry her to Kara Osman 
Ogloo, governor of Magne'sia; but Z»- 
lmka has betrothed herself to her qousin 
Sihm. The lovers flee, Giaffir'shoots 
Selim, Zulcika dies of griof, and the 
pacha lives on a heart-broken old mah, 
over calling to the winds, “ Where is mv 
daughter ? ” and echo answers. “Where ?" 
— Byron, “ Brule Abydot 

Giall. Tho infernal river of Scandi¬ 
navian mythology. 

Gian bon Giatt {<1 soft). King of 
the Ginns or Genii, and founder of the 
Pyramids. He was overthrown hy Assa'ssil 

or Lucifer. (Arab SajnsrttitioHB,) 

« 

Giants (g soft) (1) ofGjtek mpL’to- 
lopy, sons of Tar*taros aud Ge. When 
they attempted to sterrn heaven, they 
were hurled to earth by the a\d of Her¬ 
cules, and buried under Mount Etna. 

ii, Of Scandinavian, mytUgpy, were’ 

evil gouijs dwelling in JStunheim fewat- 
land\, who had the power of w lifting or 

Extending their stature at wifi^ \ '' ' 
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iii. 0/ Huttsry mythology, are canni¬ 
bals of vast stature and immense mus¬ 
cular power, but as Btupid as they are 
violent and treacherous. 

iv. In the romance of “ Gargan'tua 

and Pantagruel',” by Rabelais, giants 
means princes. . 

v. My'hical Giants. (1) AnGoulaffre 
of tho Broken Teeth was “ twelve cubits 
in height, hi® face measured three feet 
across, his nose was nine Inches long, his 
arms apd legs were each six feet, his 
fingers six inehos and two lines. His 
enormous mouth was armed with sharp- 
pointed yellow tusks. He was descended 
from Goliath, and assumed the title of 
Governor of Jerusalem. He had the 
strength of thirty men, and his mace was 
the trunk of an oak tree, 300 years old.”. 
Some say the Tower of Pisa lost its per- 
pendicuiaifty by the weight of Angou- 
laffre, who one day leaned against it to 
reBt himself. 'He was slain by Roland in 
siifgle oombatatthe Fronsac. — “ Croque- 
udtame." 

. (2) AWT.as'os, said by Plutarch to have 
been sixty cubits (eighty-fi ve feet..) Plu¬ 
tarch adds that the grave of this giaut 
was opened by Serbo'nios. 

(3) Qftl'oH or Oivt, according to Pliny, 
was forty-six cubits (sixty-six feet) "in 
height. His bones were disclosed iu 
Crete by an earthquake. 

(4) Polypiue'moSj whose skeleton was 
supposed to have been found at Trapa'ni, 
in Sicily, in the fourteenth century. Ac¬ 
cepting this as a fact, the height of this 
monster was 300 feet. 

(5) TkUTOBQOH'us; the King, whose re¬ 
mains were discovered near the Rhone, 
iu 1613 , occupied<a tomb thirty feet long. 

The bon es of another giant were ex¬ 
posed by the action of the Rhone in 
1456. Presuming that these bones were 
pdrt.of a human skeleton, the height of 
the living giant would have been thirty 
feet., 

Another skeleton was discovered at 
Lucerne in 1577. If this was a human 
skeleton, the height of the man would 
.have besot nineteen feet, according to Dr. 
Plater. 

N.B. Numerous other examples are 
given in the body of the Dictionary. 

- vi. Meal Giants of the Human Maes. 

(1) Anak, whose real name is Joseph 


years, seven feet eight inches. Homp- 
times called “The Giant of the Moun¬ 
tains.’' 

(2) Blacker (Heary), the British giant, 
born at Cuckiield, in Sussex, 1724. 
Height seven feet four inohes, and most 
symmetrical. 

(3) Bradley, bornat Market Wetghtoo, 
iu 'Yorkshire. Height at death seven 
feet eight inches. His right hand is 
preserved in tho museum of theCollege 
of Surgeons. (17S8-1820.) 

( 11 Chang, of Fyehou, the Chinese giant, 
exhibited in London in 1866. Height 
seven feet six inches. 

(5) Cotter (Patrick), the Irish giant, 
died 1802. Height eight feet seven and a 
half inches. A cast of his hand is pre¬ 
served in the museum of the College of 
Surgeons. 

(6) Eleizegue (Joachim), the Spanish 
giant. Height seven feet ten inches. Ex¬ 
hibited in the Cosinorama, Regent Street. 

(7) Evans (William), died 1632- Height 
at death eight feet. 

(8) Goi.iatu of Gath was about eight 

feet six inches. 1 

(0) Hale (Rdbert ), the Norfolk giant, 
born atSomerton. Height seven feet six 
inches. (1820-1862.) v 

(10) Louis, tho French giant. Height 
seven feet four inches. His left hand is 
preservod in the museum of the,»College 
of Surgeons. 

(1J) Lousiikin, the Russian giant, and 
drum-major of the Imperial Guards. 
Height eight feet five inches. 

(12) Maorath, an orphan reared by 
bishop Berkley. He did at the age of 
twonty, when he was seven feet eight 
inches. (1740-1760.) 

(13) Mellon (Edmund), bora at Port 
Leicester, Ireland, 1665, was, at the age 
of nineteen, seven feot six inches. 

(14) !AihLKV.{Maximiliam.-Chi^epher)t » 

; the Saxon gupt, was eight feet in height. 
His hand measured twelve inohes, and 
his fore-finger was nine Inches long. Jff 
died in London at the age of easy. {187*' 
1734.) ■ 

(15) Murphy, an Irish giant, died at 
Marseilles. He was a contemporary 01 
O'Brien. Height eight icet ten Inches. 

(16) O’Brien, or Gharlafiyrks, the Irish 
giant, was eight feet four tome** *“! 
skeleton is preserved in the museum 
the College of Surgeons. (1761-1783-1 

(17) Og, King of Basham According 
tradition, he li ved8,000years, and walked 
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besidifche Ark during the Deluge. One 
of hie bones formed a bridge over a river. 
Moses says that his iron bedstead. was 
fifteen feet nine inches in length (Dent, 
hi. 18). 

(18) la the mnseum of Trinity College, 
Dublin, is a human skeleton, eight feet 
six inches in height. 

No known specimen of man has reached 
the height of nine feet. Murphy came 
the nearest to it. The bones of bigger 
monsters belonged to some of the ante¬ 
diluvian beasts. 

The (riant of Literature. Dr. Samuel 
Johnson (1709-1783). Also called “ The 
great moralist.” 

Giant’s Causeway, in Ireland. A 
basaltic mole, said to be the com men ce¬ 
ment of a road to be constructed by the 
giants across the channel, reaching from 
Ireland to Scotlund. 

Giaour [joaf-er). An unbeliever, 
one who disbelieves the Mahometan faith. 
A corruption of the Arabic Ktaiir. It 
ha6 now become so common that it 
scarcely implies insult, but has about 
theforco of the word “ Gentile," ine ming 
‘‘ not a Jew.” Byron has a poetical talc 
*o called, but he has not given the giaour 
a name. 

Gib ig soft). The cut of hit gih. {See 
Jib.) 

To /mm one'* gih. To bo angry, to 
pout. The lower lip of a horse is called 
ds gih, and so is the beak of a male 
salmon. • 

Gib Cat. A tom-cat. The male 
cat used to be called Gilbert. Karos 
says that Tihert or Tybalt is the French 
form of Gilbert, And hence Chpucer in 
his 11 Romance of the Rose,’^renders 
‘ Tbibcrt le Cas” by “ Gibbe, our Cat,” 
*(v. 6204). {See Tybalt.) 

JLff* ** welMMboly as a fib oat, or a logged 
-SJwJcwpaare, “ Henrn I vf L *. 


bear. 


.Glbbed {g soft). As melancholy of a 
9med oat. As an emasculated or old 
1 ale cat. (Jibbed isa corruption of kiLbe id, 
(In Devonshire kibby means sore; in 
JJlSl]* kibble is to bruise pulse j kibes, 
ehilblaing.) • ' 

iff hard >- Geber, the 
rnict f ’ wa * f®r the greatest alche- 
«t of the eleventh oentury, and wrote 
treatise* on “the art of making 
* ia *° the usual mystical jargon, be¬ 


cause the ecclesiastics would have put to 
-death any one who had openly written 
' on idle subject. Friar Bacon, ha 1282, 
furnishes a specimen of this gibberish. 
Ho is giving the prescription for making 
gunpowder, and says - 

, Bed Umen sol ■ petra 

MJHl) MONK CAf OHBB 
Kt sulphur!* 

The second line is merely an anagram of 
! Carbonum pulvere (pulverised charcoal). 

j Gib'bet {g soft). A foot-pad, who 
“piqued himself on being the best-be¬ 
haved man on the road.*’— Geo. Farguhar, 
*• Jkaujc’ Stratagem.” 

To gibbet the bread (Lincolnshire) 
When bread turns out ropy and is sup¬ 
posed to be bewitched, the good dame 
runs a stick through it and hangs it in 
the cupboard. It is gibbeted in teirorem 
to other batches. 

Gib'elins or GhiVellirus {g hard). 
{See OuEi.fHS.) , , , 

Gib'eonite (4 syl., g hard). A slave’s 
slave, a workman’s labourer, a farmer’s, 
understrapper, or Jack-of-all-work. Tie 
Giboonitcs were made “ hewers of wouu 
ami lira were of water ” to the Israelites. 
—Joxh. ix 27. * 

And Giles mutt trudge, whneiw civac emunesd, 

A Uibeouite, tint itrse them all hf turn. 

JiloumAeto," Firmer’* Ban.” 

Gibr&l'tar (g soft). A contraction 
of Gehet at Tarii (Gcb* al’ Tar), “ moun¬ 
tain of Tank." This Tank was an 
A rahiati general, who, under the orders 
of Mousa, landed at Cal pc in 710, and 
utterly defeated Roderick, the Gothic 
King of Spain. 

Gig or Gigg (g hard). A whipping 
top, made like a c. 

Thou'diipuWrtlikesn lnfsat. Go whip thy gig. 
- XHakuvtnriL, m Lovft Laborer Lott," ». 1. 

Gig-lamps. Spectacles. Gig-lamps 
are the “ spectacles’’ of a gig. 

Giggle (o hard). Have you fowed a 
giggles nestl . A question asked in Nor. 
folk whon any one laughs irm-ioderately 
and senselessly. The meaning is. Have 
you found a nest of romping girls that 
you laugh so ? Giglet is still in common 
use in lie West of' England for agiddy, 


(Saxon tfftagl; imscn ? gvcngmm; 
ghignarit; Irish, giglm; «&•) - 
Gaph’s-nest.) 
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Oil Bias (g soft). The hero of Le 
Bn go’s novel of the same name. Timid, 
but audacious ; well-disposed, but easily 
led astray; shrewd, but easily gulled by 
practising on his vanity; good-natured, 
but without moral principle. The tale, ac¬ 
cording to one account, is based on Mattoo 
Aleman's Spanish romance, called tho 
“ Life of Gusman ; ” others maintain that 
the original was tho comic romance, en¬ 
titled “Relaciones-do la Vida del Escu- 
dero Marcos de Obregon.” 

GiTbertines (3 syl., a hard). A re¬ 
ligious order founded in the twelfth 
century by Bt. Gilbert of Lincolnshire. 

Gildip'pe (in Jerusalem Delivered). 
Wife of Edward, an-English baron, who 
accompanied her husband tq the Holy 
War, and. performed prodigies of valour 
(bk. ix.). Both sbe and her husband 
were slain by Bolyman (bk. xx.). 

Gilderoy' (3 syl., g hard). A famous 1 
robber, who robbed Cardinal Richelieu ! 
and Oliver Cromwell. There was a Scotch ! 
robber of the same name in tho reign of j 
Queen Mary. Both were noted for their • 
handsome persons, and both wore hanged. j 

Giletf {1 syl., g soft). The “farmer J 
boy” in Bloomfield’s poem so called. j 

Giles (fit.). Patron saint of cripples, i 
The tradition is that the king of Franco, ! 
hunting in the desert, accidentally i 
wounded the hermit in the knee; and | 
the hermit, that be might the hotter J 
mortify the flesh, refusing to be cured, 
remained a cripple for life. 

The symbol of this saint is a hind, 
in allusion to the “ heaven-directed 1 
hind" Which went daily to his cave near 
the mouth of the Rhone to give him 
tnfJlc. - He is sometimes represented 
as an old man with an arrow in his knee, 
and a hind by his Bide. 

Hopping or Hobbling Giles. A lame 
person; so called from Bt. Giles, the 
tutelar saint of cripples. {See Ciupple- 

OATB.) 

Lamt as St. Giles', Cripplegate. {See 
o lore.) 

Sir Giles Overreach. “ A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts,” by Massinger. The 
“ Academy figure " of this character was 
S r Giles Mompesson, a notorious usurer, 
banished tho kingdom for his misdeeds, 

Giles of Antwerp la s#ft). Giles 
Coignet, the painter. (1580-1800.) 


Gill, Le., Giles. A contraction of 
Argidius. 

Gill (g soft). A corruption of J1U, 
that is, of Julia (Jy 1). A homely woman, 
a sweetheart. 

Every Jajk hu got h ( .« Jill; i.*., IUu laddie baa bii 

lassie. Burnt. 

Gill {Harry). A farmer struck with 
tho curse of evor shivering with cold, 
because he would not allow oh]* Goody 
Blake to keep a few stray sticks which 
she had picked up to warm herself by. 

Oh l what b the natter f what'* the matter I 
What is’l that aiU youue llarr; OiU, 

That evermore hti tee h they shatter, 

Chatter, chatter, chatter, still 

Jio word to auy man he uttng, 

A-bed or up. to y >uug or old ; 

Hut erer to h<milell , he mutters— 

“ Po it Horry dill Is very cold." 

Worasworth, " Goody lit ike and Hany Qftt." 

Gills {g hard). Wipe your gills, your 
mouth. Tho gills of tislios, like the 
mouth of man, arc the organs of respira¬ 
tion. 

Gillie (g hard). A servant or at* 
tendant; the man who leads a pony 
about when a child is riding. A Gillie- 
wet-foot is a bare-footed Highland lad. 

These gillie-wet-forts. as they were oilled, were 
destined to beat the bushes.—air H’ultsr Btt.1t, 
“ Waverhu,” c. xiii. 

Gillies Hill. In the battle of Ban¬ 
nockburn (1.114), king Robert Bruce 
ordered all the servants, drivers of carts, 
and camp followers, to go behind a height. 
When the battle seemed to favour tho 
Blotch, these servants, or gillies, desirous 
of sharing in the plunder, rushed from 
their concealment with such arms os 
they could lay hands on; and the Euglish, 
thinking thorn to be a now army, fled in 
panic. The height in’ honour was ever 
after called Iho Gillies’ Hill.— Sir H r . 
Scott, “ Tales of a Grandfather x- 

Gillyflower (g soft), is not the July- * 
flower, but the French girnjtfe, from gilof't 
(a clove), called by Chaucer “gilofre.” 
Borne maintain that it if the dove pink) 
while others say it is the wall-flower. 

'I be f»>reyt flower* o' the wawft 

Are our carnation! and atteakM gUlyfliiwen. 

Shaken** *. " Winter's Tele," It. *■ 

Gilpin (John), of Cowper’s famous 
ballad, is a caricature of Mr. Beyer, an 
eminent linen-draper at the end of Pater¬ 
noster Row, where it joins Cheapwde. 
He died 1791, at the age of 98. It was 
Lady Austin who told the adventure to 
our domestic poet, to divert him from 
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his melancholy. The marriage adventure 
of Commodore Trunnion in “ Peregrine 
Pickle’' is very similar to the weddings 
day adventure of John Gilpin. 


J#hn Gilpin ni a eut**a 
Or oranit and ronown; 

A tram-hand captain eke vaa ha 
Of famouj Loudon town. 

Uowper, “ John. Oi'ptn.” 


Gilt (g hard). To take the gilt ojT the 
gingerbread. To destroy the illusion. 
The reference is to gingerbread watches, 
men, and other gilded toys, sold at fairs. 
These eatables were common even in the 
reign of Henry IV., but were then made 
of honey instead of treacle. 


Giltspur Street (West Smith field), 
so called‘because it was the route taken 
by the gilt-spurs, or knights, on their 
way to Smithficld, where tournaments 
were held. 


Gimlet Eye (g hard). A squint- 
eye; Btrietly speaking,*' an eye that 
wanders obliquely,” jocosely called a 
“piercer.” (We!ch, f« aim, a movement 
round; (teimiair, to twist or move in a 
serpentine direction ; Celtic, gnimble). 

Gimli. The best of theEIysian abodes. 

— Scandinavian Mythology. 

Gimmer (g soft), or./ immer, a jointed 
hinge. In Somersetshire, giinmace. We ! 
have also gemet. A gimmnt is a double 
ring, or anything that couples, also called 
a ijimmew. (Latin, gemellus, twins.) 

Gines de Passamonte. A galley- 
slave and puppet-show-man in “ Don 
tiuuote,” 

a 

Gin'evra (g soft). Tho young* Italian 
bride, who hid in a trunk with a spring¬ 
bok. The lid fell upon hor, and she 
J 0 * never discovered till the body had 
become a skeleton. —Rogers, f' Italy ." 

B *»imi*if 4UM wlal ** ml8llt • from w » t,ffw » h « 
And. (Jiu'pvrarlikn, shut herself in a trunk. 

Lowell. 

Gingerbread (g soft,). Brummagom 
wares, showy but worthless. Tho allu- 
the gilt gingerbread toys sold 


The abyst 

tween Niflheim (the region of mg 

**&<>* of h eat). 1 
-J®? before either land or sea, heu 
rth. Scandinavian Mythology. 


Gi'ona (g soft). A leader of the Ana¬ 
baptists, once a servant of Comte d’O'ber* 
thal, but discharged from his service for 
theft. In the rebellion headed by the 
Anabaptists, Giosa took the oount pri¬ 
soner, but John of Leyden set him nee 
again. Giona, with the rest of the con¬ 
spirators, betrayed their prophet-king as 
soon as the emperor arrived with his 
army. They entered the banquet room 
to arrest him, but perished in the flaming 
palace. — Meyerbeer, “ Le Proph&U ” (a» 
opera). 

Giovan'ni (Don). A Spanish liber¬ 
tine. (See J han.) His valet, Leporello, 
says his master had “ in Italy 70) mis- 
trefcses, in Germany 800, in Turkey and 
France 91, in Spain 1,003.” When “ the 
measure of his iniquity was full," the 
ghost of the commandant whom he had 
slain came with a legion of “foul fiends,” 
and carried him oil to a “dreadful 
gulf that opened to devour him.”— Mo- 
cart, “Don Giovanni" (Libretto by Lo- 
tenzo da Ponte). 

Gipsy (g soft). Said to be a corrup¬ 
tion ot Egyptian, and so called because 
in 1418 a band of them appeared in 
Europe, commanded oy a leader Earned 
Duke Michael of “ Little Egypt.” Other 
appellations are:— 

Cl) llohe'niians. So called by the French, 
because the first that ever Arrived in 
their country came from Bohemia in 
142r, and presented themselves before 
the gates of Peris. Thoy were not al¬ 
lowed to enter the city, but were lodged 
at La Chapolle, St. Denis. The French 
nickname for gip'sies is cagoux (un- 
sociables), 

(3) Ciga'nos. So called by the Portu¬ 
guese, a corruption of Zinga’nh. (See 
Tcuisga/ni.) 

(4) Gita 1 nos. So called by the Spa¬ 
niards, a corruption of Zinga'nh. (Set 
Tchinoa'ni.) 

((>) Ueidens (hoatbens). So called by 
the Dutch, because they are heathens. 

(t>) Pkaraoh-nepek (Pharaohs people). 
So called in Hungary, frotp. the notion 
that they came from Egypt. 

(7) Sint?. So called by themselves, 
because they assert that they come from 
Sind, i.&, Ind (Hindustan). 'See Touur- 

GANI.) 

(8) Tatar. So called by the Danes and 
Swedes, froA the notion that they came 
from Tartary. 
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(fl) Tekinoa'ni or Tshinmni. So called 
by the Tones, from a tribe still existing 
at the mouth of the Indus { Tshm-ealo, 
black Indian). 

(10) Wala'chiane. So called by the 
Italians, from the notion that they came 
from Walachia. 

(11) Zigeu’ner (wanderers). So called 
by the Germans. 

(12) Zincalli and Zinga'ni. Said to he 
so called by the Turks,' because in 1517 
they were led by Zinga'neusto revolt from 
Sultan Selim; but more likely a mere 
variety ,of TcLingani, q.v. 

The Gipsy. Anthony do Sola'rio, tho 
painter and illuminator, H Ziugv.ro. \ 
(1382-1455.) , j 

QiraTda (g soft). The giantess; a \ 
statue of victory on the top of an old ; 
Moorish tower in Seville. i 

Gird. To gird with the sword, to j 
create to a peerage. It was the Saxon 
method of investiture to an earldom, 
continued after the conquest. Thus 
Bichard I. "girded with tho sword” 
Hugh de Pudsey, the aged bishop of 
Duraam,* making (as he Baid) “ a young 
earl of an old prelate.” 

Girdle (g hard). A good name is 
tetter than a golden girdle (Solomon); a 
good name is better than money. It 
used to be customary to carry money in ! 
tike girdle, and a girdle of geld meant a 
“purse of gold.” The Fronch proverb, 
Bonne renammee vaut uiieux que canture 
- donfe, refers rather to the custom of 
wearing girdles of gold tissue, forbidden, _ 
in 1420, to women of bad character. 

ChiMren « nderthe girdle, not yet bom. 

' All children under the girdle at the* lime of mar- 
digs We held to be legitimate.— Note* and Queruu. 

He hat a large mouth hut small girdle ; 
great expenses but small means. The 
girdle is the purse or purse-pocket. (See 
above.) 

He has undone her girdle ; taken her 
for his wedded wife. The Roman bride 
wore a chaplet of flowers on her head, 
and a girdle of sheep’s wool about her 
waist. A flit of tiie marriage ceremony 
was for the bridegroom to loose this 
girdle.-- Vaughm, “ Golden Grove.” 

If he be angry, he knows how to turn bis 
girdle (‘‘Much Ado. about Nothing,” 
t. 1). If he is angry, let him prepare 
himself to fight, if he Mkes. Before 
wrestlers, in ancient times, engaged in ! 


T 


combat, they turned the buckle of their 
girdle behind them. Thus Sir Ralph 
Wm wood writes to Secretary Cedi— 

I Mid, "What I *p»ke wm not to make him 
aniry.'" Hetopli«d, “ If I were angry I might tarn 
tha bueklaof fty girdle behind dm.'-Am. 17,16U& 


: The Pereian regulation-girdle. In Per¬ 
sia a new sort of “Procrustes Bed” is 
adopted, according to Kemper. Obe of 
the officers"of the king is styled the 
“chief holder of the girdle,*• and his 
business is to measure tbe ladies of the 
haraiu by a sort of regulation-girdle. If 
any lady has outgrown the standard, she 
is reduced, like a jockey, by spare-diet; 
but if Bke falls short thereof, she is fatted 
up, like a Strasburg goose, to regulation 
size. (See PuocnrSTkS.) 

To put a girdle found the earth; to 
travel or go found it. Puck says, u I’ll 
put a girdle round about the earth in 
forty minutes.”—“ Midsummer Alight* 
Dream,” ii. 2. 

Girdle of Venus. (See Cesttts.) 


Giron'dists (g soft), French, Giron- 
dins, moderate republicans in tbe first 
French Revolution. So called from the 
department of Gironde, which chose for 
the Legislative Assembly five men who 
greatly distinguished themselves for their 
oratory, and formed a political party. 
They were subsequently joined byBrissot, 
(Jon'doroet, and the adherents of Roland. 
Tbe part y is called The Gironde. y 


Gir'ouet'te (3 syl., g soft). A turn¬ 
coat, a weathercock (Fronch).. The D*r- 
turn naire des Girowites contains tho names 
of tho most noted turn-coats, with tbeir 
political veerings. 

Gis (g soft), i.e. Jesus. A corruption 
of Jesus or J.H.8. Ophelia »ys 
Gis and by St. Charity,**-—. BamUAt 
iv. 5. !-* 

Gisli. Nephew of KoL sad bent of 
tbe Icelandic poets, died 978. 


Gita'nos. (See Gipsy.) 

Gitche Man'ito (N, Am. 

The Great Spirit and Master of 

Give. Give the hove a holiday. 
Anaxng'oras was dying, and was 
what honour should be conferred up 
him, he repliedi, “Give the bey* * » 0J1 ‘ 
day.” 

. Gimsard (g bard ). Thai ttuek in 
gizzard. Annoyed him, was wri tD 



GJALLAR. ■ 


GLAUBER SALTS. 


be oould stomach or digest. The giitard 
is the strong muscular stomach of a fowl. 

Gjallar. Heimdall's horn, which he 
blows to give the gods notioe when any 
one is approaching the bridge Buryat, q.vo 
—Scandinavian Mythology. 

Gladheirn (Home. of joy). The largest 
and most magnificent umnsiou of the 
Scandinavian gods. It contains twelve 
seats besides the throne of Odin. 

Glamorgan. Geoffrey of If onmouth 
says that Cundab' and Morgan, tho sons i 
of Gonorill and Began, usurped the crown 
at the death of Cordeilla. * The former ! 
resolved to reign alone, chased his brother 
into Wales, and slew him at the foot of 
a hill, hence called Gla-Morgau or Glyn- \ 
Morgan, valley of Morgan. (We dare 
not even hint against this tradition the 


storing peace to the royal couple, and of 
reforming the repentant queen. 

Glass is from the Celtic aim (bluish- 
green), the colour produced by the woad 
employed by the ancient Britons in 
dyeing their bodies. Pliny calls it glat- 
trvm, and C*sar vi(rvm. 

Glass-eye, A blind eye, not an eye 
made of glass, but the Danish glut-trie 
(wall-eye). 

Glass-houses. Thou who live it i 

glast-hotim than Id not throw stone*. When, 
on the union of the two crowns, London 
was inundated with Scotchmen, Bucking¬ 
ham was a chief instigator of the move¬ 
ment against them, and parties used 
nightly to go about breaking their win¬ 
dows. In retaliation, a party of Scotch¬ 
men smashed the windows of the duke’s 


etymology of gwfad mfir gun, { wi/J. the 
city connected with the sea-[sidcj‘ or the 
maritime city, synonymous with the (‘eltic 
Armorica, (SeeSpenser, “Faery Quoep,” 
ii. 10.) 

Glasgow (Celtic, glat gwy, blue 
water). The town is on the bend of the 
Clyde, the blue water referred to. Ac- 

fiordimr fn fpocUfi cm tf paooiimaStu noma 


glaitgate, the dark smith). 

Attracted from the twa)ifalexi>r«M<on, which «m 
that, or t)ic moment, lhrforthe.a of lienry now or 
Dmitb tfor h« wm indificreudy *.i cai eoi »•«» hieh 
•adaobta.-Sw WuUrr ttooU, ** Atcir Maid of Perth:' 
on. 2. 

Glasgow Arms. An oak tree, a 
bell hanging on one of the branches, a 
bird at the top of the tree, and a salmon 
W o taouth at the base. 

St. Kentigern, in the seventh century, 
took up his abode on the banks of a littio 
stream stfneh falls into the Clyde, the 
rote of the present city of Glasgow. U pon 
*ui oak in the clearing be hung a bell to 
summon the savages to worship, hence 
"h^ oak and the bell. Now for the other 
twoemhlenis: A queen having formed 
an illicit attachment to a soldier, gave 
o«n a precious ring whioli the king bad 
Rivon her. The king, aware of the fact, 

w»e upon the soldier in sleep, abstracted 
threw it into the Clyde, and 
L r , the queen for it. The queen, 
St. Kentigern, who 
wan+t^lw a ^ air > **>d the saint 

th« P 11 ***' a salmon with 

oJJH its mouth, handed it-to the 
queen > *ad wae thus the means of re- 


mansioti, which stood in St. Martin’s 
Fields, and had so many windows that 
it. went by the name of the “Glass 
House." The court favourito appealed 
to the king, and the British Solomon re¬ 
filled, “Stocnie, Stocnie, those wha live 
m glass housen should be carefu* how 
they ding stones." 

Glass-slipper (of Cinderella). A 
curious blunder of tho translator, who 
has mistaken coir (sable) for verre (glass). 
Sable wns worn only by kings end princes, 
so tho fairy gave royal Blippers to her 
favourite. Hamlet says ho shall discard 
his mourning and resume “his suit of 
sables," iii 2. 

Glasse (Mrs.). Immortalised by ft 
reputed saying in her cookery-book — 
“ First catch your hare,” then dbok it 
according to the directions given. If 
there is any truth at all in the witticism, 
the direction was, probably, “First, 
scatch (or)»crodge vour hate—i.<., skin 
and trim it; an f'kuit Anglian word. 
Or else, *' first scotch your hare ” before 

? ou jug it—cut it into small pieces, 
t must be observed that the “pithy 
sentence" is not to be found in any 
extant edition of Mrs. Glasse’s work. 

Glaswegian. Belonging to Glas¬ 
gow. 

Glauber Balts. Bo called from 
Johann Rudolph Glauber,, a German al¬ 
chemist, who discovered it iff 1658 in his 
researches after the philosopher's stone. 
It is the sulphate of soda. 

A Glaucm Swop. A on o-slsd bargain. 


4 
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CLAYMORE. 


* GLORY. 


Alluding to the exchange of armour be- 1 
tween Glaucos and Diome'des. As the 
armour of the Lycian was of gold, and 
that, of the Greek of brass, it was like 
• bartering precious stones for French 
paste. Moses,’ in Goldsmith’s “"Vicar of 
Wakefield," tjxnde “a Gliyicus swop” 
witmthe spectaclis-tseller. 

Olaymore pr Claymore (2 Byl.). The 
Scottish great, sword: It used to be a 
large two-handled sword, but was subse¬ 
quently applied to, the broad-sword with 
the basket-hilt. (Gaelic claid/tamh, a 
sword; more, great.) 


Gleek. A game at cards, sometimes 
called cleelc. Thus, in “ Epsom "Wells," 
Dorothy says to Mrs. Bifcket, “ I'll make 
one at clee£,Jha?s better than any two- 
handed ganye” BenJonson, in the ‘‘Al¬ 
chemist," speaks of Gloek and JYim'ers 
as “ the best games for the gollantost 
company," 

Gleek is played by three persons. 
Every deuce ana trois is thrown out of 
the pack. Twelve cards are then dealt 
to each player, and oight aro left fbr 
stock, which is offered in rotation to the 
players for purchase. The trumps are 
called Tiddy, Tumbler, Tib, Tom, and 
Towser. Gleek is the German gle.irh 
(like), intimating the point on which the 
game turns, Gleek being three cards all 
alike, as three aces, throe kings, &c. 


Glenco'e (2 syl.). The matmere of 
Glencoe. The Edinburgh authorities ex¬ 
horted the Jacobites to submit to Wil¬ 
liam **hd Mary, and offered pardon to all 
who submitted on or before the 31st of 
December, 1691. M&c-Ian, chief of the 
Maqdonalds of Glencoe, was unable to 
doso before the 6 th of January, and his 
excuse was sent to the Council at Edin¬ 
burgh. The Master of Stair (Sir John 
Dabymple) resolved to make an example 
of Mac-Tan, and obtained the king's 
permission “to extirpate the set of 
thieves.*’ Accordingly, on the 1st of 
February, 120 soldiers, led by a Captain 
Campbell, marched to Glencoe, told the 
dan they were come as friends, and lived 

E oaoeabfy among them for twelve days; 

ut on the gauming of the 13th, the glen- 
men, to tie number of thirty-eight, 
were scandalously murdered, their huts 
set on fire, and their flocks and herds j 
driven off oui plunder. Campbell has ! 


written a poem, and Talfonrd a play 09 
the subject. • 

Glendoveer', in Hindu Mythology, 
is a kind of sylph, the most lovely of the 
good spirits. 


*" Glendower {Owen). A Welsh chief, 
one of the roost active and 'formidable 
enemies of Henry IV. He was descended 
from Lllewnllyn, the last of tlfb Welsh 
princes. Sir Edmund Mortimer married 
one of hw daughters, and the husband 
of Mortimer’s sister was Earl Percy, 
generally called “Hotspur,” who took 
1 touglas prisoner at llnmildon Hill. 
Glendower, Hotspur, Douglas, and others 
conspired to dethrone Henry, but the 
coalition was ruined in the fatal battle 
of Shrewsbury. Shakespeare makes the 
Welsh nobleman a wizard of great di¬ 
versity of talent, but especially con¬ 
ceited of the prodigies that “announced" 
his birth,— Shakespeare, “1 Henry IV." 

Glim. Dome the glim, put out the 
light. Douse is do out, oud ghm is from 
the German glirnmn (to burn faintly), 
our glimmer. 


Gloria in Excelais. The latter 
portion of this doxology is ascribed to 
Tclosphorus, a.d. 139. (kiee Globt.) 


Gloria'na. (Queen Elisabeth con- 
side red as a sovereign.) Spenser, says in 
his “Faery Queen,” that she kept an 
annual foastfor twelve days, during which 
time adventurers appeared before her 
to undertake whatever tasks she chose to 
impose upon them. On one occasion 
twelve knights presented themselves be¬ 
fore her, and their exploits form the 
scheme of Spenser’s Allegory. The poet 
intended to give a separate book to eaon 
knight, but only six and a Saif book* 
remain. % 

Glorious 1st of Jung. ^ UD0 I st ! 
1791. when lord Howe, who comment 
the Channel fleet, gained a i$wirive vic¬ 
tory over the French. 


Glorious John. JehnDrydeo, tb* 
poet. (1631-1701.) 


Glory. Meaning speech (or) 
tongue, so-called by the Psalnnst, f 
cause speech is man's speciality* 
animals see, bear, smell, and fdM, . 
as well and often better than Jp*®* 
rational speech Is man’s glory, ox 


glory be to the fatiier. 


GLOVE MONEY. 
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#hich distinguishes the race from other 
uiimals. 

I will ilos and Sin gratae «»«n with my glory.— 

1 ihftt mV glory miy aiag pratao to the* «aJ not bo 

ideut'-P*. 

A vike up my glory, awitke psaltery and harp.— 
I‘» hit 8. 

Glory be to the Father, Ac. 

The first verse of this doxology is said 
to be by St. Basil, During the Arian 
controversy, it ran thus: “Glory bo tv 
the Father, ly the Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost," (&s Gloria.) 

Glory Hand. In folk lore, n dead 
man's hand, supposed to possess certain 
magical properties. 

I)e band of glory ii hand cut off from a dead man 
m haw been hungry for murtticr, uud dnM vri y 
mce in <Je ehaiuki of junip-i W<nnl. - So IK Stutt, 
•• The Antii/uary ” IDoutterttmAl 

Glossin (Lawyer) purchases Ellan- 
gowan estate, and is found by Counsellor 
Tloydell to be implicated in carrying off 
Henry Bertrand, the heir of the estate. 
Both Glossin and Dirk Hattcrirk, his 
accomplice, aro sent to prison, and in tho 
night tho lawyer contrives to enter the 
smuggler's cell, when a quarrel ensues, 
in which Hatterick strangles him, and 
then bangs himself .—iSir W. HcuU, “ Guy 

Hannering," 

Glouces'ter (2*eyl.). Tho ancient 
Britons called the town Vatr (Jion (bright 
:jty). The Romans Latinised Glou or 
Blov in Gltu-um, and added rohnia (the 
Roman colony of Glev-umV. The .Saxons 
restored the oi l British word Glou, and 
rideil ceaster, to signify it lmd boon a 
Roman camp. Ilence the word moans, 
‘Glou, the camp city." Geoffrey of 
Monmouth says, when Axviriagus married 
Gemjissa, daughter of Claudius Cmsar, 
he induced the emperor to build a city 
on the snot where the nuptials were fto- 
lomnised; this city was called Caer-Clau’, 
* ,°°ri' ra< 5tion of Caer-Claud, corrupted 
into Loer-glou, converted by the Romans 
'to Glou-carter, and by the iriaxons into 
blou-oeosteror Glou-cester. Some, con¬ 
tinues the same “philologist," derive the 
n. m j- fr T the duk ® Gloius, a son of 
warns, born in Britain on the very spot. 

tii5? 0V0, Rtyht as my glove. The 
to Sir Walter Scott, comes 
thu *„• custom of pledging a glove as 

Ut bit glove. He resolved on mortal 


revenge. On the “ Border," to bite the 
glove was considered a pledge of deadly 
vengeance. 

Ptrrn Rothsrford right MtUe nid, 
fiat hit hi* glare and shook sis head. 

Sur Waiter Scott, “ Lag aj the hut MoutrA” 

St 

Gloves are not worn tn the presence 
of royalty, because pre are to stand tin- 
armed, with tho bclmot off the head and 
gafmtlets off the hands, to show we have 
no bostileintention v (ftss Salutations.) 

Glows are worn by the clergy to indi¬ 
cate that their hands are dean and not 
open to bribes. 

Gloves given to a juHrfie in a maiden 
assize. In an assize without 4 criminal, 
tho sheriff presents tho, judge with a pair 
of white gloves,- Chambers says,, an- 
ciontly judyes were not allowed'to wear . 
gloves on the bench (Cgclftwedic). To 
give a judgo a pair of vloves, therefore, 
symbohsod that he need not come lathe 
bench, but might wear gloves. 

You owe hie a pair of glove*. A small 
present. The gift of a pair of gloves 
was at one time a perquisite of those 
who performed small services, such as 
pleading your cause, arbitrating your 
quarrel, or showing you somefavourwhich 
could not be charged for. As the services 
hecamn more important, the glove was 
“ lined " with money, or made to contain 
some coin called gluve-money (q.v.). 
P.eli s of this ancient custom still remain 
in the jiresontalion of gloves to those 
who attend weddings and funerals, and 
in the claim of a lady who chooses to 
solute a gentleman caught napping in 
her company. In “The Fair Maid of 
Perth,” by Sir Walter Scott, Catharine 
steals from her chamber on St. Valen¬ 
tine's morn, and catching Honry Smith 
asleep, gives him a kiss. The glover 
says to him— , 

Oomti Into th* booth with mo, my son. sad I will 
furnutli thfi with a fitting theme. Thou koowest 
tuc uinivlen who venture* to kt«* * steeping man. 
win* of him s pair of gloves—Ch. *. 

In the next chapter Henry presents the 
gloves, and Catharine accepts them. 

Glove Money. A bribe, a perqui¬ 
site ; so called from the ancient custom 
of presenting a pair of gloves to a pepean 
who undertook a cause for yort. Mrs. 
Croaker presented Sir Thomas More, the 
Lord Chancellor, with a fmir of gloves 
lined with forty pounds in “angels,’-s* 
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GLUBDUBDRIR 


GOATSNOSB. 


a * * token.” Sir Thomas kept the gloves, 
but returned the lining. (See above .) 

Glubdub'drib. The land of sor¬ 
cerers and magicians visits i by Gulliver 
in his “ Travels.”— Swift. 

Gluokists andPioi'nista. A foolish 
rivalry excited in Paris (1774-1780) be¬ 
tween the admirers of Gluck and those 
of Piei'ni, the former a German musical 
composer, and the latter an Italian. 
Mario Antoinette was a Gluckist, «nd 
consequently Young France favoured the 
rival claimant. In the streets, coffee¬ 
houses, private houses, and even schools, 
the merits of Gluck and Pioini were can¬ 
vassed ; and all Paris was ranged on one 
side or the other, This contention was 
as absurd as if persons were to contend 
about the relative merits of beef and 
sugar. " . 

Glum had a Bword and cloak given 
him by his grandfather/ which ‘brought 
good luck to their possessors. After this 
present everything prospered with him. 
Me gave the spear to Asgnm and cloak 
to Gizur the White, after which every¬ 
thing went wrong with him. Old atid 
blind, he retained his cunning long after 
he had lost his luck.— The Kwh Saga. 

To look glum. To look dull or dis¬ 
pirited. (Scotch, gloum, a frown; butch, 
loom, heavy, dull; our gloom, gloaming, 
&o.) 

Glum-Dal'clitcb. A girl, nine years 
old and only forty feet high, who had 
charge of Gulliver in Brobdiugnag.— 
Swift, “ Gulliver s Travels .” 

£o«g ssOlamdslolitch mined her pleaalng care, 

jMu wept, abe blubbered, and ihe tore her li»Jr, 

Pup*. 

Gluttony. (See Adephagia, Api- 
cius, Ac.) 

Glyp'todon (Greek, earved-tooth). 
An extinct quadruped of the Armadillo 
class, about as big as an ox. 


Gna'tho. A vain, boastful parasite in 
the “Eunuch” of Thence (Greek, gnattwn, 
jaw, meaning “tongue-doughty/’) 


Gno'mes (1 syl.), according to the 
Rosoicru'ciau system, are the elemental 
spirits of earn, and the guardians of 
mines and quarries. (Greek, gnoma, 
knowledge, meaning the knowing-ones, 
the wise-ones.) (See Salamanders.) 


_The four elements are inhabited by spirit* called 
Wltdu. guomaa, njmpli*. and salamaudrn. The 
fOMM. or damoas of the earth, Srtighf iamisahisf; 



Gnostics. The htowert, opposed to 
believers, various sects in the first ages 
of Christianity, who tried to accommo¬ 
date Scripture to the speculations of 
■ Pythag'oras, Plato,’and other ancient 
philosophers. (Greek, Gnos'tieoe.) 

Go of Gin. A quartern. Two well- 
1 known actors met at a bar to have a 
wet together. “One more glass and then 
. we’ll go,” was repeated over and over 
agninj but in the end to go was no po 
with them.— Slang IHctioaary (a com* 
spondenx). 

Go it, you cripples. Keep up the fun, 
keep the ball dying. Mr. Hatton save 
it is a facetious translation of IU capelin, 
in the following Virgilion line 

lie domain Sat 'urea, ven'it HorVeruo, Hi rrndla. 

ltd. x.. last liar. 

Go on all fours. Perfect in all points. 
We say of a pun or riddle, “ It does not 
go on all fours,” it will not hold good in 
every way. Lord Macaulay says, “ It« 
not easy to make a simile go on all fours" 
Kir Edward Coke says, “Nullum simile' 
quut'uor pod 'ibus cunrit.” The metaphor 
is taken from a horse, which is lame if 
only one of its legs is injured. All four 
must ho sound in order that it may go. 

G o through fire ana usalerto terveyou. Jto 
anything, oven at personal cost and in¬ 
convenience. The reference is to the 
ancient ordeals by fire and water. Those 
condemned to these ordeals might em¬ 
ploy a substitute. 

Go-by. To give one the go-by. To 
pass without notice, to leave in the law 111 

Goat* Usually placed under seat* 
in church stalls, Ac., as a mark ef dI *' 
honour and abhorrence, especially 
ecclesiastics who take a vow of 600 ' 


nonce. 

The seven little godts, Bathe Flem®®* 
are vulgarly called in Spain- 
Goat in Boots. ApnWlejmj* 
sign. It was the sign of Mercury# 
goden boode (the gods’ messenger). 


Goat and Compasses. 

house sign in the Common weaitn 

.a ' m .j a- « . . _f 1 


A public* 


ruptiou of “ urou wif-wui/ww—' l - , 

Goatsnose. A P^P^jSi 8 * 
and dumb, who uttered h» P r °P“. 
bj fA#iB.~2taMais, 


GOBBO. 


GODFATHER. 

> 
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Qob'bO (Lav celot). A olown in 
Shakespeare’s “ Merchant of Venice." 


Gob elin Tapestry. So called 
from Giles Gob'elin, a French dyer ia 
the roign of Franijois I- who discovered 
the Gobelin scarlet. His house in the 
suburbs ef St. Marcel, in Pans, is still 
talk’d the Gobelins. 

Goblin. A familiar demon. According 
bo popular lieliof, goblins dwelt in private 
houses and chinks of trees. As a speci¬ 
men of forced etymology, it may be 
mootioned that Elf and Goblin have been 
derived from Guelph and Ghibelliiie. 
[French goMin, a luhlier-floud ; Armoric 
qobi/lin ; German kohold, the demon of 
mines* Greek kohaloa ; Russian t *>//?/: 
Welsh cohlgn, a “ knocker; ” whence the 
woo'ipfcker is called in Welsh ** ooblyn 
y coed”,) 

GoblinB. In Cardiganshire tho 
miners attribute those strange noises 
heard in mines to spirits called '• Knock¬ 
ers " (goblins). (See above .) 

Goblin-cave. In Celtic called 
“ Coir nan Uriskin ” (cove of ike satyrs), 
in Ben venue, Scotland. 


After landing on the skirt* of Bwnnm, me reach 
Mi* tew or core o f Out gobivst by a itcep end uw roe 
<wn>eut one handled j-ame in li-iMilt It i> a uccp 
circular nmnititheatre of a) bust nix hundred yard* 
*wnt fauteupuer diameVr. iiradualljr nun owing 
icwuidi ttie bae>', hummed in all round by *‘eep 
wd to»im'g rook*, and rendere l impi'iietraMu to 
{“•'Me of "the eun by a clow covert of luxuriant 
r*t* pn tfie eouth and iroet it ie bounded by 
2* Wwpltou* elioiUdur of IWmvenue to the Hclxlit 
teeet goo feet; lowarde ttie east the loek 
? omr former p-riod tv have tnmhed 
the white course of tu fall with uu- 
'JwmentH, which i.ow nerve only tv give 
fooAum* 0 * txm ’ wlW twAgeni. - hr. 

God. Greek agath’ (good), contracted 
t/ath; Gothic yolk (god); Gorman 
ro t; Saxon, god and good. (&e Alla, 

Eu>hiotio, Lo.) 

Ui Gosh of the Etruscan/. Juno, 

■t n «ivn, and Tinia (the throe chief); 

Vulcan, Mars, Saturn, 
^^^umma'nus, and Vedius. (See 

Chief of the Greet and Roman deiii #»-— 

w<y>d« 

Midi 
JfJef fear 
!?}«/water 

Sjft’WVfc 

tSS'SSf*' 


Oxurx. 
Ohron'oe 
Zeue 
Ape lea 
A'ride 


s jvqy'aje 

PlUtJD 

Krai 

UermSe 

Hepiuw’toe 


La vis. 
Set'urn. 
J u’piter. 
Ape. to. 
M»re. 
Neptune 

fssr- 

Oupi'do. 

MrWttri-. 

Vulcan. 


g»r~ 

Ue'ra 

Athe'na 

Ar'cemie 

l>*m« / ier 

Jiee'tta 

Perwph'onS 

Apbrodi'te 


9nc«c. 

Wife of Ohiou'o# 
Wtfe bf Zeus 
Of cixdttt* 

• Of hn*timff 
Of Mings 
Of hxi'th* 

1 inf* of Piston 


_. Inn*. 

OpVeU of Sntunu 

Jnnm/Ju'pitec. 

Minerva 

JWan'w 

Oere*. 

Ve»t». 

Pronertrtne ef Plate. 


<tf Hepbwetes Yearn of y uioaa. 


Among the god*. In the uppermost 
gallery of a theatre, which is near the 
ceiling, generally painted to resemble 
the sky. The French call this celestial 
region paradis. 

God bias ike duke of Argylt. It is said 
that the duke of Argyie erected a row 
of posts to mark his property, and these 
posts were used by the neighbours, whpn 
their shoulders itched, to rub against. 
Those who live on oatmgal porridge are 
Tory subject to cutaneous eruptions.— 
Hot fen, “ Slang Dictionary" 

“ God s< ire the king” It is said by 
some that both the words and music of 
the anthem were composed by Dr. John 
Bail on the occasion of tbe 

disco\cry of Gunpowder Plot. Hence 
tho words, “ Frustrate their knavish 
tricks.” lir. Bull was afterwards orga¬ 
nist at Antwerp Cathedral, whore the 
original MS. is still preserved, together 
with an account of the circumstance 
which gave rise to it. 

Gibers attribute the anthem to Henry 
Carey, author of “ Sally in our AUey ; 
and Dr. Harrington asserts that John 
Christopher Smith corrected tbe bass at 
tho request of Mr. Carey. It is further 
said that it was composed, in 1740, for a 
dinner given by the Mercers’ Company 
in honour of George II. on his birthday. 
It seems to have first come into general 
use in 1745, three years'after the death 
of Carey, during the threatened invasion 
of tho young Pretender. The truth of 
the matter seems to be this: Dr. John 
Bull was the original composer; an 
Anthony Young, in the reign of James II., 
made some alteration in the score; 
Henry Carey reset the music and added 
one of the verses. * 

God’s Acre. A churchyard or ce¬ 
metery. 

I like Ibat indent Sworn bhtora, which estls 
The borlahtiound ttod’e Aoia —Lonttlwsm 

Godfhther. To stand godfather , to 
pay the reckoning, godfathers beingge¬ 
nerally chosen, for the hake of the pro* 
sent they are expected to make the child 
at the christening or in their wilts. 



GODFATHERS. 


GOLD-PURSE OF SPAIN. 


Godfathers. Jurymen, who ore the 
sponsors of the criminal. 

Godfrey. The Agamemnon of 
Tasso's “Jerusalem Delivered,” chosen 
by God oa chief of the crusaders; he is 
represented as calm, circumspect, and 
prudent; a despiser of “ worldly cm- : 
pire, wealth, and fame.” J 

GpdlineS8. Cleanliness next to 
mdiinek,^* 1 no Matthew Henry says.” 
Whether Matthew Henry used the pro- 
terb as well known, or invented it, depo¬ 
nent aayetfa not. 

Godmer. A British giant, son of 
Alhfon, ^lain by Canu'tns, one of the 
companions of Brute. 

Those three*mon«f rou* stoned.. 

’ Which that hare eon of h'dcou* A lb‘on 

Great Gud-ner threw in tieroe contvutiun 

At bald Canutui: bat of him wit* *l:un 

Upenter, “ Pa6ry Qurtn,” 1L Id 

Godi'va {lady). Patroness of Coven¬ 
try. In 1040, Leofric, earl of Mercia and 
lord of Coventry, imposed certain exac¬ 
tions on his tenants, which his lad)' bo- 
seeched him to remove. To escape her 
importunity, be said he would do so if 
she would ride naked through the town. 
Lady Godiva took him at his word, and 
the earl faithfully kept his promise. 

The legend asserts that every inhabi¬ 
tant of Coventry kept indoors at the 
time, but a certain tailor peeped through 
his window to see the lady pass. Some 
say he was struck blind, others that his 
eyes were put out by the indignant 
townsfolk, and some that be was put to 
death. Be this as it may, he has ever 
since been called “Peeping Tom of 
Coventry.” Tennyson has a poem on 
tiie subject. 

GoeL The avenger of blood, so called 
tyfftoJews. 

Goe'mot or Goem'apol. The giant 
who dominated over the western horn 
.of England, slain by Corin'eus, one of 
the companions of Brute. — Geoffrey, 
“Chronicles," i-16.* {See Cohineus.) 

X3pg KQ.d Magog. The emperor 
Diocletian had thirty-three infamous 
daughters, who murdered tbeirhusbands • 
and being set adrift in a ship, reached 
Albion, whore they, fell in with a number 
of demons. The offspring of this un¬ 
natural alliance was a race of giants, 
afterwards extirpated by Brute and his 
companions, refugeesfroib Troy, Gogand 


Magog, the last two of the giant race, 
were brought iu chains to London, then 
called Troy-novaut, and being chained 
to the palace Of Brute, which stood on 
the site of our Guildhall, did duty as 
porters. We canffot pledge ourselves to 
the truth of old Caxton's narrative; but 
we are quite certain that Gog and Magog 
had their effigies at Guildhall, in the 
reign of lieury V. The old giants were 
destroyed in tbe great tire, and the pre¬ 
sent Ones, fourteen feet high, were carved 
in 170S by Richard Saunders. 

Gog'gles. A corruption of ogles, eye- 
shades. (Danish, nap, an eye ; Spanish, 
ojo ; or from the Welsh, gogeln*, to shelter.) 

GokurakL The paradise of Ja¬ 
panese mythology. 

Go'jam. A province of Abyssinia 
(Africn), Captain Speke traced it to 
Lake Victoria N’Yanza, near the Mount¬ 
ains of the Moon (1861). 

The swelling Nile. 

From hie two epringa In Uojnm'e lunuj rrthn 

Fure-welliug out. Thomson, ‘'Summer. 

Golcon'da, in Hindustan, famous 
for its diamond mines. 


Gold. All that glitters is not geld. - 
Shakespeare, “ Merchant of Venice?’ ii- 7. 

All thing whioh that achlneth u the gold 
la nought gold. _ 

Chaucer. “ Canterbury Tales" mo¬ 
tion tenons iiuium totuen quod spieiidet ut iorum 

JNvo pulchtamponjuin quodlibe* t-ne bonum 
.Ala nut at Jn'tulU. “ raraVokt- 

The gold of Nihelungen. Brought ill- 
luck to every one who possessed it.— 
Icelandic Edda, ... 

He has got the gold of Toh'sa. Hu| 
gains will never prosper* Cajpio, 
Roman consul, in bis march to 
K arbonensis stole from Tolo'sa (Toulon*/ 
the gold and silver consecrated by * 
Cimbrian Druids to their gods, and 
ho encountered the Cimbriaos, both 
andMallius, his brother-consul, were1 '’ 
feated, and 112,000 of their men were 
left upon the field (8.C. 106)- <•. 

Mosaic gold is “aurum musi roffli . 
Rulphifrct of tin used by the ancient® 
tossolating. , .. 

Mannheim. Gold , a soft of pinob\ 
mode of copper and sine, torch* 8 
Mannheim, in Germany. . 

Gold-purse oifSpain* 
is so called because ft is th® c1 *? 
whioh Spain derives its ohief wealth- 


% 
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Golden. The Golden, (" Aum'tus”). 

>o Jean Dorat, one of the Pleiad poets 
if France, was called by a complimentary 
mn on his name. This pun may pass 
mister; not so the preposterous title 
riven to him of “The French Pindar.” 
1507-1588.) 

Golden-tongued (Greek, “ Chrysol'- 
iqm"). So St. Peter, bishop of Ravenna, 
was called. (433-450.) 

The golden section of a line. Its division 
nto two such parts that the rectangle of ' 
;be mealier segment and the whole lir.e 1 
squid the square of the larger eoguient. ! 
—Euclid, ii. 11. 1 


Golden Ag©. The best ago: as tho 
golden ag% of innocence, the golden age 
of literature. Chronologers divide the 
lime between Creation and the birth o i 
Christ into ages; Hesiod describes, live, 
and Lord Byrou adds a sixth, “ The Age 
of Bronze."' #(,&« Age, Augustan.) 

1 . The Golden Age of Ancient Nations :— 

(1) New Assyrian E.\i it he. From 
the reign of Esar-haddon or Assur Aden 
(Assyria's prince), third son of Senua.ch 1 '- 
erib, to the end of SSarac's reign, (n.c. 
091-606.) 

(2) CUALD^O-BAnVI.OMAN K.M 1 TRE. 
From the reign of Nabopolasspar or No no- 
pul-Assur (Nel>u the great Astgt 'i(tlt) to 
that of Belshazzar or Bel-shah-Assur 
(Bel king-of Assyria). (B.c. 6U6-53\) 

(8) China, l'he T&ng dynasty 
684),, and especially the reign of lae- 
hwDg. <618-626. > 

(4) Egypt. The reigns of Sothos I. 
M <J.«ain'eses II. (b.c. 1336-1224.) 

'y The reign of OyaxVres 

^ a ':Mk*Ari?s(f/«>.ih'«o son-of “ Mars "). 
(he. 634-594.) 

(53? my 1 *" The re « ns of Khosru 4-* II. 

>1*. TjJ® Bolden Age of Modern Sa lions. 
0558 W??r‘ TIie rwigu of Elizabeth. 

v(5 °* 4he reigns of Louis 

Xn ndXV - (1640-1740.) 

(wSmY”' *** reiwn of CharlGB V - 

dii! P ? R o , ? >AL : Protn Johl1 !• to the 

(1383-1578). 

of 8nain< crt>Wl ww wised by Felipe II. 


Sjpai 
tfil 


the ot Frederick 

- .!***• (1740-1786.) The present cn- 
J* .°* kingdom may possibly 
™ M> important epoch. (1836.) 


(€) Russia. The reign of osar Peter 
the Great. (1672-1725.) 

(7) Spain. The reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, whqp the crowns of Castile and 
Aragon were united. (1474-1516.) 

(8) Swidjcn. From Gustavus Vasa to 
the close of the reign of Gustavua Adol¬ 
phus. (1523-1632.) ' 

Golden. Apple. ** What female 
hart can gold despise t^—Ghrchf. In al¬ 
lusion to the fable of Atalanta, tbe swiftest 
of all mortals. She vowed to many only 
that man who could outstrip hpr in ja 
race. Milan'ion threw down threogolden 
apples, and Atalanta, stom/Ing to pick 
them up, lost the race. When foul play 
is suspected on a race-course, we say 
“ the race was lost by golden apples.”< 

Golden Asa. The romance of Ap- 
pulc'ius, written in the second century, 
and called Die golden because of its ex¬ 
cellency. It contains the adventures of 
Lucian, a youug man, who being acci¬ 
dentally metamorphosed into an ass while 
sojourning in Thessaly, fell into the hands 
of robbers, eunuchs, magistrates, and so 
on, by whom he was ill-treated; but 
ultimately ho recovered his human form. 
Boccaccio has liorrowed largely from this 
admiralilo romance, and the incidents of 
the robbers’ cave in *‘ Gil Bias” are taken 
from it. 

Golden Bay. The bay Kieselarke 
is so called because the sands shiue like 
gold or tire.—i Strug. 

Golden Bonds. Aureli&n allowed 
the captive Zenobta a slave to hold up 
her golden fetters. 

Golden BulL An edict by tbe 
emperor Charles IV., issued at the diet 
of Nuremberg in 1358, for the purpose 
of living how the German emperors were 
to be olected. (See Bull.) 

Golden Calf. According to a com* 
mon local tradition, Aaron's golden calf 
is buried in Rook’| Hill, Levant, near 
Chichester. 

Golden Calf. We all worship the 
golden calf, i.e., money. The reference 
is to the golden calf madCby Aaron when 
Moses was absent on Mount Sinai.— 
JCxod. xxxh. (See Kook.) - > ■ 

Golden Cave. Contained a cistern 
guarded by two giants and two centaurs; 
tbe waters of the cistern, were good for 
quenching the fire' of the cave, and 




CHAIN. 


when this fir* was quenched the inhabi¬ 
tants of Scobellum would return to their 
native forma.— “The Seven Champions” 
i&lG. % * 

Golden Chain. " Foift it the gol¬ 
den chain to link the penitenfreinner unto 
QodV (Jeremy Taylor). The allusion is 
to a passage in Homer's “ Iliad” (i. 19 
—80), where Zeus says, If a golden chain 
were let dbWn from heaven, and all the 
gods and god dosses pulled at one end, 
they would not l>e able to pull him down 
to earth'; whereas he could lift with ease 
all th* deities and all created things be¬ 
sides with hfs single might. 

Golden Fleece. Ino persuaded her 
husband, Ath'amas, that his son Phryxos 
was the cause of a famine which desolated 
the land, and the old dotard ordered 
him to be sacrificed to the angry gods. 
Phryxos being apprised of this order, 
made his escape over Bea on a ram wh ich 
had a golden fleece. When he arrived at 
Colchis, he sacrificed the ram to Zeus, 
and gave the fleece to king iEe'tiia, who 
hung it on a sacred ‘oak. It was after¬ 
wards stolen by Jason in his celebrated 
Argonantio expedition. 

Thli ritine Groee with indication viewed, 

And youthful Jason an attempt conceived 

Lofty and bwM: alone Pene'us’ hauki. 

Around Olympus’ brows, the Muses’ haunts, 

Ate roused the bravo to re-deroand the fleece 
• Deer," !f he .Weses,"ii. 

Golden Fountain. The property 
al a wealthy Jew of Jerusalem. "In 
tWenty^four hours it would convert any 
metal, as brass, copper, iron, load, and 
tftx, into refined gold; stony flints into 
pure diver; and any kind of earth into 
excellent metal.” — 41 The Seven Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom, ii. A 

* Golden Horn. The inlet of the 
Bosphorus on which Constantinople is 
'Situated. So called from its curved shape 
Sod great beauty. 

' Golden House. This was a palace 
erected hr Nqro is Rome. It was 
roofed with golden tiles, and the inside ; 
walls, which were ^profusely gilt, were 
embellished with mother-of-pearl and 
precious stones!^ the ceilings were inlaid 
with ivory and gold. The banquet-hall 
had V rotatory motion, and its vaulted 
ceiling shpwered flowers and perfumes 
, on the guests. The Farne'sS popes and 
princes used the m&teriajs of Nerog house 
ia erecting their palace* and villas. , 


Golden IiegendL A collection of 
hagiologv (lives of saints ), made by 
James oe Yoraigne in the thirteenth 
century; valuable for the picture it gives 
of medueval manners, customs, and 
thoughts. Jortin says that the young 
students of roligiotis houses, for the exer¬ 
cise of their talents, were set to accommo¬ 
date the narratives of heathen writers 
to Christian saints. It was a correction 
of these "lives” that Voraigne made, 
and thought deservingto be called "Le¬ 
gends worth their Weight in Cold." 
Longfellow has a dramatic poem en¬ 
titled " The Golden Legend.” 

Golden. Mean. Keep the golden 
mean. The wise saw of CleobuTos, king 
of Rhodes. (B.c. 630-559.) 

Distant alike from each, to neither lean, 

Bat ever keep the happy tiolden Mean 

Auim, s The Ooiden Verm." 

Golden-mouthed. Qhrysostom; 

. so called for his great eloquence. (k.D. 

3 1 7-407.) 

Golden Ointment. Bye salve. 
In allusion to the ancient practice of 
rubbing “ stynas of the eye ” with a gold 
ring to cure them. 

I have a »ty her-, Chile*. 

I i.ave no sold to cure tt 
Beaumont unit Butcher, ** Mod Lueen, 

Golden Opinions. “I have bought 
golden opinions of all Borts of people-’ 
— Shakespeare, " Macbeth," L 7. 

Golden Palace of Hero, built on 
the site of that part of Rome which bad 
been burnt down. There were three 
galleries on throe rows of marble pillars, 
each row a mjle in length. The roof 
walls were gold (gilt?), inlaid 
motber-o*-pearl. One of the banqueting 
rooms, made of glass, revolved with the 
sun, and distilled perfumes on the guest*- 

Golden Bose. A cluster of row® a0 . < ? 
rosebuds growing on one thorny iten), 
of the purest gold, chiselled with exqfl ’ 
site workmanship. In its L 

petals, the pope, at every benediction 
pronounces upon It, inserts a few 
cles of amberand musk. Jtisbl*«f 
on the fourth Sunday in Lcfat, ^ 
stowed during the ecclesiastical 
the royal lady Whose zeal for the «hnrc 
has mo*t shown itself*by 
or pious intentions. The pripc*^ 
has best deserved of the Holy 
the blessed sword and cap {led#* 0 



GOLDEN RULE. 


GONERIL. 


bereUo) sent him. If no one merits the 
gift, it ie laid up in tbe Vatican. In the 
spring of 1868, the pope gave the golden . 
rose to Isabella of Spain, in reward of 
“ her faith, justice, and charity,” and to 
“ foretoken the protection of God to hia 
well-beloved daughter, whose high vir¬ 
tues make her a rhining light amongst 
women.’’ Truly the church sees with 
other eyes than the ordinary observer, 
and judges with other judgment than the 
ordinary politician or moralist. The 
empress Eugtfne of France has received 
it, and the gift was not. unworthily be¬ 
stowed. 

Golden Buie. 

hi moral*—Do unto others as you 
would be done by. 

In arithmetic —The Rule of Three. 

Golden Shower or .s of paid. 

A bribe, money. The nlUirinn is to the 1 
classic bade af Jupiter and Dan'nii. Ao- 
ns'ios, king of Argos, living told that his 
daughter's son would put bun to death, 
resolved that Dau'ae should never marry, 
and accordingly locked her up in a brazen j 
tower. Jupiter, who was in love with the I 
princess, foiled the king, by changing 1 
himself into a shower of gold, under j 
which guise bo readily found access to ! 
the fair prisoner. I 


Golden State. California; so called 
from its gold “ digging.” 

Golden Stream. Joannes Darnas- 
eonus, author of " Dogmatic Theology ” 
(died 756). W 

Golden Verses. So called because 
they are “ good as gold.” They ary by 
some attributed to Epicar'mos, and by 
°tbm to Emped'ocliis, but always go 
under the name of Pythag'oras, and seem 
'I'ltte in Accordance with his excellent 
precepts. They are as follows: — 

AVer (offer alevp thins eye« to aloe* 

• efoie thy mind hath run 
U V/—1 * ul * “* J thought. wui wer I, 

Vif/J® <l ’* WD *° of sun ( 
if ftke theme, hut srvfc. fal fed 

Will thy <0tt | J tam fa 

lin f ■ ? Daa,r (king). A German gob- 
> nend of Neveliug von Hardenberg. 

The pet name given by Dr. 

01iv " GoWsmith. Garrick 
iV , h »V tik > Hke an angel, 
“oa talked like poor Poll.” <1728-1771.) 

1 signifies a thdt, and oojr- 

i to the French word “chau- 


L 


mont.” Probably it designated a bare hill 
or rising ground, having some fanciful 
resemblance to the form of & bald skull. 

Golgotha teems net enHrelr uoaonnec-od with 
the bill of G*rft> end the loaelity of Goath, men¬ 
tioned la Jeremiah xxxt 89. un the north-went of 
tbe ettj. 1 iti IneHned to fix the place where Jesus 
ws«crucifle I....outherajiimJ» whicho mtuend Dm 
rsliev of tlinnom. shore JBirlut-UsBuUa.^-JtAKm, 
“ Lift of Jtimifc- xxv. 

Oalflotha, at the University Church, 
Cambridge, is tbe gallery in which tbe 
“heads of tho houses” sit; so called be¬ 
cause it is the place of skulls or heads. It 
has been more wittily than trnly said that 
Golgotha was the place of empty stalls. 

Goli'ath. The Philistine giant, slain 
by the stripling David with a small stone 
hurled from a sling.— 1 Sam. xvii. 28-54. 

Golosh'. It is said that Henry VI. 
wore half boots laced at the side, and 
about the same time was introduced tbe 
shoe or clog called the “ galage" or 
“gologc.” meaning simply a covering; 
to which is attributed the origin of our 
word golosh. This cannot be correct, 
ns Chaucer, who died twenty years be¬ 
fore Henry VI. was born, uses tbe word. 
Without doubt the word comes to us 
from the Spanish gtdnrha (wooden shoes): 
Gorman, palharhf, which is the Roman 
word, pafnew (Gaulishshoos). Tbe ward 
has been wittily said to lie a corruption 
of “ Goliath’s shoos." 

tie vw worthy to unboole lift galocho.—tfhvacer, 
" Sqmn't Tale." 

Go'mari'sta. Opponents of A$. 
min'iuK. Ho called from Francis Gomar, 
their leader. <1563-1641.) 

Gondula. Ono of tbe Celtic war- 
goddessos. Her special office was to 
conduct to Odin the souls of tbbse who 
fell in battle. 

Gone up. . Put out of the wav, 
hanged, or otherwise got ,rtd of. In 
Denver (America) unruly citizens are 
summarily hung on a cotton tiee, and 
when any question is asked about them, 
th© answer is briefly givpn, “Gone up” 
—t.r., pone up the cotton tree, or sus¬ 
pended from one of its branches. * (5ft 
“ New America,” by W. Hop worth 
Dixon, i. 11.) ' 

Gon'eriL One of Learstbree daugh¬ 
ters. Havingrooeived hermoiety of Lear’s 
kingdom, the unnatural daughter first 
abridged the old man’s retinue, then gave 
him to "understand that his company was 
troublesome.-— Skahupwre, “ JCwg Iftetr,” 
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GONFALON. ' 


GOOD WINK. 


Gon'falon or Gonfanon. An en- j 
sign or standard. A gonfalonier is a ; 
magistrate that has a gonfalon (Italian, ; 
gattf'u lo'ne; Fronch, gonfalon; Saxon, 
gathfana, war-flag.) Chaucer uses the 
word gonfanon; Milton prefers gonfalou. : 
Thus he Rays— ( 

Trn thousand ihousand ciistens hfch alrarn ed 
g'sudord* and gu <f>ilona, ‘twlxt. v»n »nd reir i 
Ott«am in the air. and for dutuuution nerve 1 

Of hiurttrciiU* t» tjL), of orders, xml dnsreee, 

1‘araduti Imsi* t . 


Gonfanon. The consecrated t anner 
.of the Normans. When William in¬ 
vaded England, his gonfanon was pre¬ 
sented to him by the pope. It was 
made of purple silk, divided at the end 
like the banner attached to the Cross 
of the Resurrection.” "When Harold 
was wounded in the -eye, ho was borne 
to the foot of this sacred standard, and 
the English rallied round him; but his 
death gave victory to the invaders. The 
high altar of Battle Ah boy marked the 
spot where tlic gonfanon stood, but the 
only traces now left are a few stones 
recently uncovered, to show the site of 
this memorable place. 


1 


Gortin. Un tour tie malt re Gonin (a 
trick of Master Gonin’s). A cunning 
trick. Gonin was a buffoon cr fool of 
the sixteenth century, who acquired 
great renown for his clever tricks. 


Gonnella’s Horse. Gonnolla, the 
domestic jester of toe duj>e of Fcrra'ra, 
■ode on a horse all skin and bone. The 
jests of Gonuella are in print. 

Hb horse ww as Ism ns Uunnelin’s, -eh-ah (as the 
duke Mid) “On-h a»<]ne vt-iiis tutus tr&t" (FUutusj. 
—Oemmtea, “ IX,» Quixote." 

Goris&l'ez (Gon-zafhy). Fcrnan 
Gonsalez was a Spanish hero of tho tenth 
centnrv, whose life wa> twice saved by 
hiswife Sancha, daughter of Garcias, king 
of Navarre. The adventures of Gomal'cz 
hare given birth to a host of hallaus. 

Gonvllle College (Cambridge). 
The same as Key's College, founded in 1 348 
* by Edmund Gonville, ton of Sir Nicholas 
GonviJle, rector of Terrington, Norfolk. 


Good. The'Good. 

Alfonso VIII. (or IX.) of Leon, “The 
Noble and Good.” (1158-1214.) 

Sir James Douglas, surnamed Tltc Good 
Sir Jamex, a friend to Bruce. < Died 1 ;130.) 

Jean II. of France— le Bon. *(1319, 
1350-1864,) * - V 


Jean III., due de Bourgogne. (1286 
1312-1341.) ' ’ 

Jean of Brittany, “ The Good and ‘ 
Wise.” (2389-1442.) 

Philippe III., due de Bourgogne. (139fi 
1419 14b7.) 

Rdnd, called The Good King Rene 
titular king of Na'ples. (1409-1452.) ’ 

Pochard II., due de Normandie. (996. 
1026.) 

Richard de Beauchamp, twoifth earl of 
Warwick, regent of Franco. (Died 1439. j 

Good I>uke Humphrey. Hum 

phrey Plantagcnot, duke of Gloucester 
youngest son of Henry IV.. Baid to hav, 
been murdered by Suffolk and cardinal 
Beaufort.— Shakespeare, “ 2 Henry VI.," 
iii. 2. 


Good-bye. A contraction of God h 
iritk you. Similar to tho French adieu, 
which is d Dim (I commend you to God). 

Good-Cheap. Tho French Ui 
mair/te, a good bargain. “ Cheap" ham 
means market or bargain. 


Good Friday. The anniversary- I 
tho < 'rucilixion. Good " means twig. 

Horn on Good Frui ty. According t" 
ancient superstition, those born on 
Ghristmas-day or Good Friday have tho 
power of seeing ami commanding spirits. 

Good-Folk (Scotch gnid folk ) are 
like tin* Shetland land-Trows, who inhabit 
the interior of green hills. {See Tnows) 

Good Regent. James Stewart, cad 
of Murray, appointed regent of Scotland 
after tlic imprisonment of queen Mary. 


Good Samaritan. One who suc¬ 
cours tbt» distressed. Tho character is 
from our Lord’s Parable of “Tho Man who 
fell among Thieves ” (St. Lukex. 80-3/)• 
Good Time. “ There is a good tiros 
corning.” This das been for a Jong, 1°°? 
time a familiar saying hn S otluad, w* 
is introduced by Sir Walter Scott in J 1 
“ Rob Roy/’ Charles Mack'iv has written 
a song so called, sot to by H° n " 

Russell. 

Good Wine needs no B uS £" , }|S 
was customary to hang out ivy, ^ 
of treo«i, flowers, Ac., at private « » 

to notify to travellers that “ g°°^ , | a 
might bo had within. This is “ s “5 
in Gloucester, at Barton Fair U& e > 
at the three “ mops.” 

Some ale-houwa upon the roid If*fi 
And mh with huahf* eliowln* 

•* Poor JMrin'e pmonJwWw*- 
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Goods, i carry all my good* with me ! 
(Om'nia mea mo'cum porto), said by Dias, j 
one of the seven sages, when Prie'ne was , 
besieged and the inhabitants were pre¬ 
paring for flight. 

Goodfellow (Hofnn). Sometimes 
called Puck, soil of Uberon, a domestic 
spirit, the ecus taut attendant on the I 
English fairy-court; full of tricks and 1 
fond of practical jokes. 

that fctuew t and Xnarift) iprlle 

Oalle.l Koliln U unlit ll».v, 

ShvkailxiM f, “ MtdKUTiinuii' A Drvam,'' li. 1. 

Goodluck’S Close (Norfolk). A 
corruption of Guthiac's Close, so called 
from a chapel founded by Allen, son of 
Godfrey do Swnflbam, in the reign of 
Henry If., and dodicatod to St. Gutnlxc. 

Goodman. A husband or ui >-ter is 
the Saxon guota or gouui (a man), which 
in the inflected cases become* guuun or 
genian. In St. Matt. xsiv. -Id. “If the 
goo inmn of the house hud known in what 
watch the thief would come, In* won id . 
hate watched.” Gomman and Gommcr, : 
for tho master and mistress of a house, ' 
uro by no means uncommon. 

There’* use lurk about the haute 
WHsu our gudeiiuui mo 

AftrJt;*. I 

Goodman of Ballengoieh. The . 
assumed name of Janies V. of Scotland, ' 
when he made his disguised visits through I 
the country districts around Kdmtmigh 
and Stirling, after tho fashion of lluruuu- 

al-liaschid, Louis XI., Ac. j 

< 

Goodman or St. flvrunm. Patron : 
baint of tailors, being himself of tho 
suae craft. 


Goodwin Bands consisted at one 

tune of about 4,00U acres of low land 
loncod front the soa by a wall, bolougmg 
to earl Goodwin or Godwin, Wiliiani 
he Loiupioror bestowed them on tho 
J,Augustine,at,Canterbury, 
fill ■ . allowed the sea-wall io 

u into a dilapidated state, so that tho 

the whoi° ^ rou £k 11UU atul inundated 

Goodwood Baoea. So called from 

A ? wh,<jh aw told. They 
foire i hc ^ ^ ue8 ^iy of July, and last 
Thnra^ 8 * ,V wt t * 10 principal one is 
iace?^’ ° a lo ;' the “ Cup W These 
very 'seWf^ 1®!? l “ ‘.Private P ar ^. 
Goodwood p ? d admirably conducted, 
d Park, the property of the duke 


of Richmond, was purchased by Charles, 
the first duke, of the Compton family, 
then resident in*Eaat Lavant, a village 
two miles north of Chichester. 

Goody is good-wife, Chauoer’s good- 
lefc. As goody Dobson. Good-woman 
moans the mistress of the bouse, con¬ 
tracted sometimes mtogommer, as good- 
man is into gommau. (See Goodman. ) 

Goody Blake. A poor old woman 
who was detected by Harry Gill, tho 
farmer, pickit.g up sticks for a wee-b:t 
tiro to warm herself ny. The farmer 
compelled her to leave them ou the field, 
and Goody Blake invoked on him the 
curse that he ruigbt never more he warm. 
From that moment ueither biasing tiro 
nor accumulated clothing ever made 
Harry Gill warm again. Do what he 
would, “ his tooth went chatter, chatter 
stnl ” - IFi n UstnorL/t, “ Gv&tlg Blake and 
J lurry GJC 

Goody Two-Shoes. This tale 
appeared in 17bo, and is said to have 
been from the }*un of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Goody is a term of emiuarment, as we 
say to a child “ my little old woman."* 

Goose. Chaldee, auz; Hebrew, 
mud by prefixing g wo get the Welsh 
//.ry:; Danish, gnus'; Saxon, gm ; Bus- 
sian, gits ; Ac. 

Goose. A tailor's smoothing-iron, si* 
called Pecansu its handle resembles the 
luck of a goose, 

Cuiue tu, taylor ; here you may ro >*t yo'.ir goo*e. 

sAdbttyxare," MsebUk," U. X 

Fti,ara Celebrated for the 

magnitude of tlioir livers. The French 
pthlt d> foie grot, for which Strasbourg is 
so noted, is not a French invention, Imt 
a more imitation of a well-known disli of 
classic times. 

I wmh, mmtlem-u it *u one oT IV «>f Fer¬ 

rari*. »>• unu.'ii otirbratt-d amotu tne gucieut* for the 
ji Miutuda of Hint iireto, ou-* rt vliuw i#* ilJ to _n*«o 
wr)tf ic*i uvwatcU of t*\i pouintt Vt itU tni* lojia, 
m it woe, did lfe!ioaot>»'l«ui OMStUo tils 
bounds. - SmuiUU, ** nM*. 

A WinchMcr goose. An aphroditial 
nwolliu^ tk) c&llwi bwsMiio tho bishop 01 ^ 
Winchester had tho licensing of the' 
stews, Ac., in Southwark. 

Muyrr Goose. (*>Vri WaVZK.) 

He tilled the goose to get thU <tgg*. He 
grasped at what was more than his due, 
and lost an excellent customer. The 
Greek fablo says a countryman had a 
goose that laid golden eggs; thinking to 
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make himself rich, he killed the goose to 
get the whole stock pf eggs, but lost 
everything. 

Me Heal* a goose , and givet the gddels in 
alms. He amasses wealth by over-reach- i 
ing, and salves his conscience by giviog i 
small sums in charity. t j 

I’ll wok your goose for you. I'll pay 1 
you out. Eric, king of Sweden, coming j 
to a certain town with very few soldiers, 
the enemy, in mockery, hung out a goose 
for him to shoot, but finding it was no 
laughing matter, sent heralds to ask him 
what he wanted. "To cook your goose 
for you," he facetiously replied. 

The. oldei- the goose the harder to phi cl-. 
Old men are unwilling to part with their 
money. The reference is to the custom of 
plucking live geese for the sake of their 
quills. Steel pens have put an end to | 
this barbarous custom. 

To get the goose. To get hissed on th‘e 
stage. ( Theatrical,) 

What is the Lathi for goose 1 (A never) 
Brandy. The pun is on the word answer. 

A user is the Latin for goose, which brandy 
follows as surely and quickly as an answer 
follows a question. 

What a goose you are. In the Egypti n 
hieroglyphics the emblem of a vain silly 
fellow is a goose. 

Goose at Michaelmas. One legend 
says that St. Martin was tormented by a 
goose which he killed and ate. As ho [ 
died from the repast, good Christians | 
have ever since sacrificed the goose on , 
the d-ty of the saint. > 

The popular tradition is that queen I 
Elisabeth, on her way to Tilbury Fort | 
(Sept. 29, I.588), dined at the ancient seat I 
of Sir Neville Umfreyville, where, among | 
ether things, two fine geese were provided 
for dinner. The quoen, having eaten 
heartily, calledforabumperof Burgundy, 
and gave as a toast, "Destruction to tho 
Spanish armada!" Scarcely had she 
spoken when a messenger announced the 
destruction of the fleet by a storm. The 
queen demanded a second bumper, and 
said, **• Henceforth shall a goose com- I 
memorate this great victory." This tale ! 
is marred by the awkward circumstance 
that the thanksgiving sermon for the 
victorv was preached at St. Paul’s on the 
20th August, and the fleet was dispersed 
by the winds in July. Gascoigne, who 
died 1677, refers to the custom of goose* 
eating at Michaelmas as common. * 


At ChriotmM « capon, at Miehoelmo* ft room. 

And somewhat clue at Aew 1 mb'* tide, lor feare the 

lease flies loose. 

Goose and Gridiron. A public- 
house sign, properly a music-house, like 
Evans’s. When it ceased to be a music- 
house, some facetious landlord, to turn 
its former use into contempt, ehoRe for 
his sign a " goose stroking the bars of a 
gridiron with its foot,” and wrote below, 
"Tho Swan and lijirn.” — The Taller, 
with notes, vol. iv., p. 206.' 

Gooseberry is yorse-bmy (rough 

berry; Saxon, qorst. Cos lettuce in also 
"gorse lettuce.”) (Sir Bkar’s Garlic.) 

Gooseberry FooL A corruption 
of gooseberry foul, i.c., fon% milled, 
mashed, pressed The French have foule 
c/'f pouinus ; fou/e dr* rat shut; fault du 
yruseilfet, our "gooseberry fool." 

Gooseberry Picker. One who ha« 
all the toil and trouble of picking a trou 
blesome fruit for the delectation ot others. 


Goose Dubbs, of Glasgow. A sort 
of Seven Dials, or Scottish Alsa’tia. The 
Scotch use tlvhh* for a filthy puddle. 
(Welsh, clii h, mortar; Irish, doih, plaster .) 

The (JuM-duta o* Ulonjnw : O am, * hat a hud,lie 
o' houara .. the greet) midden* o' bftith Intuit! ouii 
a >1 ul matter, noomtu wi’ dead i*t* anti auld uliooti.-- 
"Jfoctet Ambrotmnai." 


Goose Gibbie. A half-witted lad, 
who first " kept, the turkeys, and was 
afterwards advanced to the more impor¬ 
tant office of minding tho cows .”—Sir 
Waller Scott r " Old Mortality ." 

lie played vv old goose he try with na. 
IIo took great liberties with my property, 
and greatly abused it; in fact, he maatt 
gooseberry fool of it. (See Go 06 J£DRH&t 
Fool,.) 

To do gooseberry is to go with two lover* 
for appearance.sake. Tho person "who 
plays propriety " is expocteu.to hear, see, 
and say nothing. (Se* (Ioosebkb kt 
I’JCKJJK.) 

Gopy'a. * Nymph* and muses o 
Indian mythology. 

Gordian Knot. A great ditficulty 
Gordius, a peasant, being choson kink 
J’hrygia, dedicated his waggon to J »P* 
and fastened tho yoke to a beam with * wr 
of bark so ingeniously that no one «> 
untie it. Alexander was told that . 
over undid the knot would reign oyo 
whole East." " Well, then/ «»“ J h0 
conqueror, "it is thus I t & 

task," and, bo Baying, he out the 
twain without sword. 
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To cut the knot is to evade a difficulty, 
or get out of it in a summary manner. 

guoh praise the IHitedeniui got 

For haring rudely out M»o Woman Knot. 

„ Walto, “ TuthtKiagr 

Turn him to any catutR of policy. 

The Hordian Knot of it be wilt unloose, 
Familiar as his carter 

Shakupcart , “ Henri/ V i. 1, 

Gordon Riots. Riots in 17W, 
headed by lord George Gordon, to com¬ 
pel the House of Coiumoiih to repeal the 
bill passed in 177.S for tbo relief of 
Homan < 'atholics. Gordon was of uu- 
Kuund timid, and died in 171*3, a proselyte 
to Judaism. Dickons has introduced 
this bubject in his “ Burnaby Kudgo." 

Gor'gibue. An honest, sunplo- 
nbndod burgess, brought into all sorts of 
troubles by tho love of tinory and the 
gingerbread gentility of bis nioue and 
daughter.— M\)lii re, “ Prieieuae* Jinte- 

CU/iS.'' 1 

I 

Gorgon. Anything unusually hide- 
otis. There were three Gorgotis, witli 
Koipents on tbeir heads instead of lnur; 
Medu'sa was the chief of the three, and 
the only one that was mortal; but no 
hideous was her face, that whoever set 
eyes on it was instantly turned into \ 
stone. She was slain by Persons, and : 
her head placed on the shield of M iuerva. | 


J.r»t Oor^on rhiinii from the ii.fenitl lakes 
with honor* a< m«i, and curl* of tnsmi.K aoekw, 
Dliuuia iu me. Kittened at do* muiuiruue aiglil, 

A lloay linage in eternal night. 

“ Odyttty, ’ xi. 

Approach the oh* tuber, amt destroy your eight 
With a new gurgou. 

Shakctveare, " Macbeth, ii. X 

Gor'ham Controversy. This 

arose out of the refusal of the bishop of 
Exeter to institute the Rev. Cornelius 
Gorham to the vicarage of Hrumpford 
opeke, “ because ho hold unsound views 
on tho doctrine of baptism." Mr Uor- 
am maintained that “ spiritual regene¬ 
ration is not conferred ou children bv 
•aptism, ’ After two years’ controversy, 
e J nvy Council decided in favour of 
Mr. Gorham (1851). 

Gorlois, duke of Conn wall, husband 
oi Jgeina, who was Che mother of king 
m K “ r "y adulterous connection with 
u «»er, pendrogon of the Britons. 

nine? 8 ** 31 ®™,. catkins of nut-trees, 
U thing?*® WOrd “ Sortt-linffi, little 


Gospellers. Followers of Wicliffc, 
called the “Gospej Doctor;” any one 
who belibves that tho New Testament 
has in part, at loast, superseded the 
old; the priest who reads the Gospel at 
the altar. 

Mat Gospeller*. A nickname applied to 
the Puritans after the Restoration. 

Gossip. A sjwnsor at baptism, a 
corruption of gmsih, which U God-sib, a 
kinsman iu the lord. (Sib, Saxon for 
kinsman, whence tibman, he it our tib, 
still used.) 

*Ti« not a maid, for she hath bad gowli* |«pm- 
tori for her rhthl\, yet ’iw a maid, for aha <• tier 
nia -1 tr a >ermil, and nerves for vum 

shakeepeat e, “Two (rtnUemen of Verona,” Hi. l. 

Gossip. A father confessor of a good, 
cosy, jovial frame. 

Here. Andie*, carry this to my ronlp, jelly 
fattier liouif n'e, I be monk of St. Msrtm'j. 

*, .Mr Walter Scott, “ Qaentm JJurwurd ,■’ 

Gossyp'ia. The cotton-plant per¬ 
sonified. 

The nymph Oovypia head* the velvet eod, 

And *ai me wuh ru*y etmlee the tr itery god. 
ilunviu, “JLt’VU of the fianU," canto 11. 

Gotch. A largo stone jug with a 
handle * Norfolk). Fetch the gyteh, wor— 
i.e., fetch iliu great water-jug, lassie. 
(Wiltsh,, ffochr : Armenian, gotuwucq ; 
Italian, //(>’:-(), tho throat; whence our 
gu:.u. Anglo-Saxon, geotan, to pour; 
w hence gwte, a drop; gush, gutter,) 

Goth. Icelandic, got (a horseman); 
whence Woden- i.c ., (jothen. 

W it bout doubt, got. a horseman, good, 
and the sacred ntlmo of God are all to bo 
traced to got or gut ft, the Teutonic idea 
of God being that of a mighty warrior. 

1 ho Koiuans called valour virtue, and the 
French call a ** good fellow" wa brave 
hoiuiuc. 

Last of the Goth* . Roderick, the thirty- 
fourth of tho Visigothic line of kings 
(414-711). (See Roderick.) 

Gotham. Il'we m of Gotham — 
fools. Many tales of folly have been 
fathered on the Gottiatnitos, one of which 
is their joining hands round a thorn- 
bush to shut in a cuckoo. The ‘‘bush" 
is still showu to visitors. 

It is said that, king Johninteadedto 
make a progress through this town with 
the view of purchasing a castle and 
grounds. The townsmen bad no desire 
to be saddled with this expense, and 
therefore when the royal messengers 
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appeared, ■wherever they went they saw 
the people occupied ip some idiotic 
pursuit. The king being told of it, 
abandoned his intention, and the “wise 
men '* of the village cunningly remarked: 

“ We ween there are more fools pass 
through Gotham than remain in it.” 
Andrew Boyde, a nativo of Gotham, 
wrote “The Merrio Tales of tho Wise 
Mon of Gotham,'' founded on a commis¬ 
sion signed by Henry VUI. to the magi¬ 
strates of that town to prevent poaching. 

N. B. All nations have fixed upon some 
locality as tlioir limbus of fools ; thus we 
have Phrygia as the fools' home of Asia 
Minor, Ab'dera of the Thracians, Jlceo'- 
tia of the Greeks, Swabia of the modern 
Germans, and so on. 

Gothic Architecture has nothing 
to do with the Goths, but is a term of 
contempt bestowed by the architects of^ 
the Renaissanco period on medieval 
architecture, which they termed Gothic 
or clumsy, fit for barbarians. 

Gouk or Gmek. In the Toutonic the ' 
word gauch means fool ; whence the , 
Saxon aeac, a cuckoo, and the Scotch poke 
or gowk. 

Hunting the Gowk [fool] is making one 
an April fool. (See Apuil.) 

Goun'ja Ticquo'a. The god of 
gods amongst the Hottentots. 

Gourd. Used in the middle ages for 
corks.—“ Orlando Furioso," x. lOtj. 

Gourds. Dice with a secret cavity. 
Those loaded with lead wore caliod 
Fullams (q.v.) 

Gourd* and fullam hold* 

And high and low begui'c the ruth and poor. 

Shakespeare, “ Menrp Wive* nf Windsor,’' i 8. 

Gourmand and Gourmet 

(French). The gourmand is one whose 
chief pleasure is eating; but a gourmet 
is a connoisseur or taster of wines. ! 
(Welsh, gor, excess; gomi, a fulness ; 
gormod , top much.; gormant; &c. (See 
Apioids.) 

Gourr©. A debauched woman. Tho 
citizens of Paris bestowed the name on 
Isabella of Bavaria. 

We have here..a man..who to hie eeeond wife 
espoused ha grande u urre. 

Subditii, "Pantag'rud,” lii. si. 

Goven. St, Goven’s Dell. (See 
IHOHCAPB.) 


Govern means to handle the rudder 
of a ship, or steer a vessel. We still 
speak of bciDg “ at the helm of affairs,” 
kc. (Latin, gubern’; Greek, htljcrn ’.) 

•a 

Gower, called by Chaucer “The 
moral Gower." 

0 moral Gower, this hook I direct 
Tii thee, an i to the philo-ophi al Strood, 

To voucimauf tberf ue *d i< t,o e irrcrt 
Of your beaisemtiee and settles good. 

Chanter. 

Gowk-ttirapple (Mainttrr).^ A pulpit- 
dni'iuning “ chosen vessel,” in Scott's 
“ Wavorley.” 

Gowlee (Indian). A “cowherd." 
One of the Hindu ca-tc* is so called. 

Gown. Gown and town row. A 
skriiumnge between tho students of 
duloreut colleges, on ono side, and the 
townsmen, on the other. These feuds go 
hick to the reign of king John, whon 
Ji.OOil stndonth left. Oxford for Reading, 
owing to a quarrel with tho men of the 
town. What little now remains of this 
“ ancient tenure " is confined, as far at 
the 1 own is concerned, to the bargees and 
fheir “tails.” 

Gownsman. A student at one of the 
universities ; so called because he wears 
1 an academical gown. 

Graal. {See G heal. ) 

Grab. To clutch or seize. Igrabbed 
■ii ; he grabbed him, i.e., the bailiff caught 
I him. (Swedish, gra M>«, to grasp; Danish, 
j griber ; our grip, gnjjc, grope, gra/tp/e, kc.) 

; Grace. Tltc sister Graces, The Bo- 
j mans said there were three sister Graces, 
bosom friends of the Muses. They are 
represented as embracing each other, 
to show that where one is the other is 
welcome. 

Grace’s Card or Gracamrd. The 
six of hearts is so caliod in Kilkenny. At 
the Revolution in 1588, one of the fanny 
of Grace, of Courtstown, in Ireland) 
equipped at his own exponso a region? 0 
of foot and troop of horse, in tbc service 
of king James. William of Orange prp* 
mined him high honours if he would J 01 ” 
the new party, but the indignant b»r° 
wrote on a card, “ Tell your mwte r 
despise his offer.” Tho card W 9 * 
six of hearts, and hence tho name* 

Grace Cup or Loving Of. ^ 
large tanka ml passed round the t» 
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after grace. It is still seen at the Lord ! 
Mayor’s feasts, at college, and occasion- j 
ally in private banquets. J 

Grace Darling, daughter of William ! 
Darling, lighthouse keeper on Ijongstone, : 
«me of the Fame Islands. On the morn- ! 


ing of the 7th Sept,, 1S3S, Grace and her 
father saved nine of the crew of the 
Forfarshire steamer, wrecked among tlu* 
Kanif* Isles, opposite Bamborough Castle. 
(1815-1842.) 

Grace Days or Days of Grace. The 
three days over and above the time stated 
in a cuimnereiftl bill. Thus, if a hill is 
drawn on the 20th dune, and is payable 
in one month, it ought to bo due ou the 
‘20th of duly, but three dujs of gmee are 
to he added, bringing the date to the 
ittrd. 

Gracechnrch (Tamdoni is Gr.es- 
cliurrh. or Grass-church, the dumb built 
on the site of the old grass market. Crass 
nt one tune included all sorts of herbs. 


I 




Graceless Florin. The first issue 
of the English florins, so called because 
K D r/<(j/,\or) was omitted. The 

(■mission was not from inadvertency, but 
because there was not room for tlie letters 
in the circumference. 


Gracio'aa. A princess beloved by 
l’crcinet. who thwarts the malicious 
h liemus of (Irogiion, her step mother. 

.1 fairy tale. 

Grocio'so. A Spanish droll or 
licensed fool in pantomime. With his 
texeonib cap and truncheon tormiriated 
in afool’s-hoad, he mingles with every 
event, ever and anon directing his gibes 
to th# audience., like the clowns of our 
own pan to tni nies. 

Gradas'so. A bully ; so called from 

ir.wlaKKo, king of Soriea'ua, called by 
Anusto ( “tho bravest of the Pagan 

ul I/*’” Wftnt against Charlemagne 
with 100,000 vassals in his train, all “ dis¬ 
crowned kings." who never addressed 
nun but on thoir knees. — “ Orlando 
urioto” and “ Orlando Innaworato." 

Orderly, regularly: as, 
grade! j# A gradi!y Jiao 


Gradely! 

J Miave i/ourself 
day. 


Grati'grmd (Thomas). A man who 
T eVor ything with rule and com- 
I,,. ' ^ ow ® nothing for the weakness of 
womo* and deals with men and 

“ 88 * mathematician with hie 


t 

i 

] 

| 

( 

i 
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figures. He shows that sum mum jus is 
suprema injuia. — /.hekrns, “ Hard Times," 

The Unulcrfndv undervtlae end die parage it— 

** Church Ibev tew." 

Graham. A charlatan who gave 
induc-mt and blasphemous addresses in 
the “Great Apollo Room,” Adelphi. He 
some times made mesmerism a medium 
of pandering to the prurient taste of his 
audience. 

Grahame’s Dike. The Roman wall 
between the fritli#of thoGlydcand Forth, 
so called from the first person who leaped 
over it after the Romans left Britain. 

Thin wall defended the Union* for a time, hat the 
S.i'i'ti ana firteaescmhli’d tin mwlve* in great num 

In'ii on I climb <1 over it_A man name-; Urmhame 

u fai l to have hem tlx. ttr*t uhv Rot over, 

met l >tC'ininr'U [■cafle null call the remain* of the 
v ill * i.nuin'iv « I ikc.' -**r Wjtter ikutt, “ Tala 
<■/ u <ri urvUtitfur. ' 

Grain. .1 kuace higraih. A knave, 
though a rich man, or magnate. Grain 
uieau-i scarlet fl^atin, graham, the coccus, 
or s arlet dye). 

A military ve*t of purple flowed 
1, view thin Ntcll 'r an / r.'iwjUan /.or the grain 
(a Sarra i Tv'■el orwru by kiu«i* ami UeruM ola 
In tune or truce. 

“ InsL," zi. 

Hogue in grain. A punning application 
of tuc above phrase to millers. 

7o go against the grain. Against one's 
inclination. The allusion ir to wood, 
winch cannot luj easily planed the wrong 
way of the grain. 

Gramorcy. Thank you much (the 
Fr.-nch, grand mcrci). Thus Shakespeare, 
“ lie it so, Titus, and pm mercy too." 
("Tttuj. A ndronieus" i. 2h Again: 
“ Graincrrifo. Tranio, well dost thou ad¬ 
vise." (“ Taunng of tk• Shri-ir," i. 1.) 
WhenGohbo saystolkuisanio, “God bless 
\Miir worship'" be replies, “Gramorcy. 
NVouldsl thou aught with me?"—“ Mer¬ 
chant of Venice" ii. 2. 

Grammar. Zenod'otos invented the 
terms singular, plural, and dual. 

The scholars of Alexandria aud of the 
rival academy of Fergamos were the first 
to distinguish language into f arts of 
speech, and to give technical terms to 
the various functions of words. 

The first Greek Grammar was by 
J)iouysios Thrax, and it is still extant, 
llo was n pupil of Arista echos 
Julius Csesar was the inventor of ttio 
term nidatin case. 

Grammarians. Prince of Oram- 
manatu. Apollo nios of Alexandria, 


GRAMMONT. 
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called by Priscian Grammatico'rum priii- j 

ceps. {2 cent. B.c.) < 

urammont. The count de Gram- 
tnont’s short memory. When the count 
left England he was followed by the 
brothers of la hello Hamilton, who, with 
drawn swords, asked hint if he had not 
forgotten something. "True, truo,” 
said the eouut.; “ I promised to marry 
your sister,” and instantly wont back to 
repair the lapse by making the young ! 
lady countess of Grammont. I 

Granary of Europe. So Sicily \ 

used to be called. 

Granby. The marquis of Granby. A ! 

S ublic-house sign in honour of .John 
Tanners, marquis of Granby, a pop'dar 
English general. (1721-1/70.) 

The Times says the old marquis owes 
his sign board notoriety “partly to his 
personal bravery and partly to the bald¬ 
ness of his head. He still presides over 
eighteen public-houses in London alone.” 

Old Weller, in “ Pickwick,” married 
the hostess of the “ Marquis of Granby ” 
at DorkiDg. 

Grand (French). 

Le Grand Corneille. Corneille, tbe 1 
French dramatist. \1606-1GSI.) 

Le Grand Dauph'in. Louis, son of 1 
Louis XIV. (1601-1711.) j 

La Grande Mademoi'file. The duchesse 
de Montpensier, daughter of Gaston, due 
d’Ori&ins, and cousin of Louis XIV, 

Le Grand Movarque. Louis XIV., 
also called " Tho Baboon.” (1638, 1013- 
1715.) 

Le Grand Pan. Voltaire. (1696-1778.) 
Monsieur le Grand. The Grant! Equerry 
of France in the reign of Louis XIV., &c. 

Grand Alliance. Signed May 12, 
1689, between England, Germany, aud 
the States General, subsequently also by 
Spain and Savoy, to prevent the union of 
France and Spain. 

Grand Lama. The object of wor¬ 
ship in Thibet and Mongolia. The word 
lama in ttie Tangutanese dialect means 
“mother of souls.” It is the represen¬ 
tative of the Shigemooni, the highoatgod. 

Grande Jument. Meant for Diane 
de Poitiers.— Rabelais, u Gargantua and 
Pantagvuel.” 

Grandison (Sir Charles). The union 
of a Christian and a gentleman. Richard¬ 
son’s novel so called. Sir Walter Scott 


calls Sir Charles “ the faultless monster 
that the world ne’er saw.” Robert NG- 
son, reputed author of the “ Whole Duty 
of Man,” was the prototype. 

Grandison Cromwell Lafayette, 

Grandison Cromwell is the witty nick, 
name given by Miraheau to Lafayette, 
moaning thereby that he had all tho 
ambition of a Cromwell in his heart, hut 
wanted to appear before men as a Sir 
Charles Grandison. 

Grandmother. My Grand»wihtr« 
Hevtar ,the “ British Review.” Lord Ryr n 
said, in a sort of jest, “I bribed Mu 
(J i and mother’s Jlwieiv. Tim editor oi tl.:> 
“ British ” called him to account, and 
this gave tho poet a fine opportunity .>[ 
pointing the battery of his satire agaic.-t 
the periodical. 

Grane. To strangle, throttle \AngIo- 

Saxon, i/rqiu). 

Grane. Siegfried's horse, whose swift¬ 
ness exceeded that of tho winds. 


Grange. Properly the yranm 
(gr.inory) or farm of a monastery, whero 
tiie <-oni was kept iu store. In Lincoln¬ 
shire and other northern counties any 
lone farm is so called. These “granges" 
wore generally nutated. 

“ Mariana, of tho Moated Grange," » 
tho title of a poem by Tennyson, sug¬ 
gested by tho character of Mariana iu 
.Shakespeare's “ Measure for Measure.' 


Grangousier. King of Uto’pia, who 
married in “the vigour of his old age ' 
Gargamelle, daughter of the king of the 
P.irpaillons, arid became the father of 
Garuatitna, tho giant. Ho is described 
as a man in his dotage, whoso delight 
was to draw scratches on the hearth with 
u burnt stick while watching the broili 11 ? 
of his chcsnuts. When told of tho inv** 
si on of I'icrochole, king of Lerntf, “ 9 
exclaimed, “ Alas! alas! d<v I dream caa 
it be true ?” and began calling on «U tea. 
saints of the calendar. He then sent ™ 
exi ostulate with Picroeholt , . and seent 
this Would not do, tried what brlluw 
way of reparation would effect’. ‘ u 
meantime he sent to Paris# for hisi s <>, 
who soon camei to his rescue, 
defeated Picroclfcle, and put bis army. 
full rout. Some say he is meant for ‘ j0 , 
X1L, but this is most improbably 
only liecauso. there is very little re®. 
blance between the two, hot beciinso 
was king of 11 tarda, some consider* 
distance from Paris. Motteu* think* 11 
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academy figure of this old Prinra was 
.John d’Albrot, king of Navarre. He 
certainly was no true Catholic, for ho 
in chap. 45 they called him a heretic 
for declaiming against the saints. - ltube- 
lam, “ (JinyuHtua and Pantagmal.” 

Granite Redoubt. The grenadiers 
of the t '(insular Guard were so called at 
the battle of Marengo m lNOfl, because 
when the French had given way, t,h--y 
farmed into a. square, stood like Hints 
against tho Austrians, and stopped all 
further advance. 

Granite State. New Hampshire is 
so called because the mountain parts are 
cliieHy granite. 

Grannus. The Celtic Apollo. 

Grantorto. A giant who withheld 
the inheritance of Irena (In land). Ho 
is meant for the genius of tho Irish re¬ 
bellion of 15 m), slain by Sir Art egal. -- 
dftciu nr, “ Fun'll (jut en," v. 

Grapes. Th-e grapes on* sour. You 
disparage it because it. is beyond vour 
rouih. The allusion is to the well-known 
fable of the fox, which tried m vain to 
got at some grapes, but when ho found 
they were beyond his reach, went away 
isiying, “ 1 see thoy are sour.” 


A slightly different idea has been re¬ 
cently attached to the term. During the 
gold mama in California a man would not 
unfrequently put his wife and children 
to board with Borne family while he went 
to the diggtn's. This he called “putting 
his wife to grass,” as we put a horse to 
grass when not wanted or unfit for work. 

Gratia'no. Brother of the Vene¬ 
tian senator, Brabaatio.— Shakttpta.it, 
“ VrhtU.K* 

AKo a character in “The Merchant of 
Venice," who “talks an infinite dual of 
nothing, more than any man in all 
Venice.” lie marries Nerissa, Portia's 
maid. 

Grave. To r.-m-y array the mtul/rom 
the </»• nr re. The Greeks and Persians used 
to make feasts at certain seasons (when 
Iho dual wore supposed to return to 
their graves', and leave the fragments 
ot thoir banquets on the tombs ( Klee - 
ma/auam fep'.ti’cn pat'rw). 

With out /out i a the '/rare. At the very 
verge of death. The expression was used 
by duhun, who said ho would “learn 
something even if he had one foot in the 
grave.” Tho parallel Greek phrase is 
“ With one foot m the ferry-boat,” mean¬ 
ing l Ihuron's. 


Grass. Uone to grata. Demi. Tlie 
allusion is to the grass which grown over 
tho dead. Also, “Gone to rusticate," 
the allusion being to a horse which is 
seat to grass when unlit for work. 

Grass-hopper, as the sign of a 

grocer, is the crest of Sir Thomas 
bresham, the merchant grocer. Tho 
lloyrd Gresham Exuhaugo used to be 
profusely decorated with grass hoppers, 
aiul the brass one on the eastern part of 
too present edifice is tho one which 
Scaped tho tires of lGGtj and l&iS. 

Grass-market. At one time the 

>iuce of execution in Edinburgh. 

* the'ur^m.rb ihst eii'l in s pnlm 

iWif!" chap “ 6,r WaU * r "Old Alar- 

i SET*?®- A ® no ’ n “ooom paid by 

Ansrlo q-t f0r renuwa ^ his lease. 
%io-baxou, gartum, a treasure.) 

waa anciently an nn- 
jow the wo *!? ai1 W ^° * ,as k**d a °bild, but 
Parted JS 4 T“ 8 1 forawife temporarily 
her husband. The word 
*sv WM * ow * a widow bycour- 

y ^ roach,^ mee; Italian, grata ; Ac.) 


Grave-diggers (“Hamlet”). “ If 
the water come to the man . . . The 
legal case referred to by Shakespeare 
occurred in the hfth vear of queen Eiiaa- 
beth’.i reign, called Hales <>. Petit, stated 
at length in “ Motes and (jut-net,” vol. viii. 
p. 12,{(hrat series). 

Grave Maurice. A public-house 
sign. The head of the Graaf Maurice, 
prince of Orange, and captuin-general of 
tho United Provinces. (15G7-lt)25.)— 
/lotten, “ /look of Sign*." 

Grave Searchers. Monkir and 
Nakir, so called by tho Mahometans,— 
Oakley, vol. ii. (&e Momkui.) 

Gravel. /’»» regularly gm lulled. In 
a quandary', in a muddle, confused with 
too many things at once. (Latin, grav'i~ 
dw, laden, burthonod. 1 

VS lieu you mere «T»T»ll*tl for lack of matter.— 
8*ud **)/«<■.” At I'os lokt It." 

Gray. The authoress of A vld Robin 
Gray was lady Anne Lindsay; afterward* 
lady Barnard. (1750-1S25.) 

Gray Cloak. An alderman above 
the chair, so called because hut proper 
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costume is a cloak furred with pray amis. 
—Mutton, ** Neto View of London,” intr. 
xxxii. 

Gray-ham’s. (See Grabame’s Dm e. ) 
Gray Man’s Path. A singular 

fissure In the greenstone precipice near 
Ballycastle, in Ireland. 

Gray’s Inn (London) was the inn or j 
mansion of the lords Gray. 

GraysteeL The sword of Kol, fatal 
to the owner. It passed to several hands, 
hut always brought ill-luck. —Icelandic 
Jidda. (See Go1J> OF Nibelu.ngen.) 

Great (Grail). The St. Greal was 
the vessel from which our Saviour is said 
to have taken his last supper, and which 
was subsequently filled with the blood 
that flowed from the wounds inflicted on 
Calvary. It was fabled to have tv on 
preserved by ,1 oaeph of Arimathe'a. '1 lie 
quest of this is the most fertile source of 
adventures to the Knights of the Round 
Table, and Merlin, when he made the 
table, left a place for the Greal. 

The word is immediately from the old j 
French grata! (the sacramental cup), a I 
corruption of Sm<gui*~IiealU, which was ! 
contracted to San-grasal, Snngraal, and 
corrupted into St. Greal. Menage, how¬ 
ever, says, “ Grail, un vaisscau de terre, 
une terrine; ce motvientde grain, paree- 
quo ccs vaisseaux sont fails de grais 
cnit" 

Greasy Sunday. One of the chief 
days of the Carnival. 

Great (The). 

(3) Abbas I., schali of Persia. (15.07, 
1585-3628.) 

(2) Albertus (Magnux), the school¬ 
man. (1193-1280.) ■ 

(3) Alfonso III., king of Asturias and 
Leon. (848, 866-912.) 

(4) Alfred of England. (849, 871 -901.) 

(5) Alexander of Mauedon. (u.u. 356, 

340.323.) I 

(6) St. Basil, bishop of Cacsare'a. (329- j 

379.) . j 

(7) Canute, of England and Denmark, j 
<995, .1014-3036.) 

(8) Casimir III., of Poland. (1309, 
3333-1370.) 

(9) Charles I., emperor of Germany, 
called Charlemagne. (742, 764-814.) 

(10) Charles III. (or II.), duke of Lor¬ 
raine. (1543-1608.) I 


(11) Charles Emmanuel T., duke < 
Savoy. (1562-1630.) 

(12) Lewis I., of Hungary. (1326,1341 
1381.) 

(13) Louis II., prince of Qondl, du 
d’Enghicn. (1621-1686.) 

(14) Constantine L, emperor of Romt 
(.272, 306-337.) 

(15) Francis Couperin, the Frenc 
musical composer. (1668-1733.) 

(16) Archibald Douglas, a cent earl t 
A w/v*,also called Jitf-the-Cat, q.v. (Die. 
1514.) 

(17) Ferdinand I., of Castile and Lcor 
<*, 1034-1065. | 

(]*', Frederick William, elector a 
Brandenburg, Mimamud The Great E'tt 
tor. 0620.1640-1688.) 

(19‘ Frederick 11., of Prussia. (1712 
1740-3 7W.) 

(20) Gregory I., pope. (514, 590-604.' 

(21) lleuri IV., of France. (1553,1.W 
1610 ) 

(22) Herod Agrippa I., tetrarch o 
A biie ni : , who beheaded JameB-(ActBxu) 
(Died a.J). 44.) 

(2D Hino-wen-tee, the sovereign of tl« 
11 An dynasty of China. He forbad tbenw 
of gold and' silver vessels in the palace 
and appropriated the money which thej 
fetched to the aged poor. (u.C. 206.17!* 
157. i 

(21) John II, of Portugal. (1455,1481- 
1195.) 

( 25 ) Justinian I. (483, 527-565 ) 

( 26 ) Mahomet II., sultan of the Turks. 
(1430, 1451-1481.) 

(27) Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, vic¬ 
tor of Prague. (1573-1651.) 

(28) (’osmodi' Medici, first grandduke 


of Tuscany. {1519, 1537 )574.) 

(29) Gonzales Pddro de Mendoza,yrm 
cardinal of Spain, statesman and scholar. 

(1503-1575.) 

(3<>) Nicholas }., pope. (*,8,53-86/.) 

(31) Otlio J., empuror of German)- 

(912,980-973.) ^ 

(32) Pierre III., of Anigon. (I** 

127(1-1285.) , 

(38) James Sforza, the Italian gene 
(1369-1424.) . 

(34) Sapor or Shah-pour, the ninth _ 
of the SuHf-an'idiis, q.v. (240.307-<»o \„ 

(35) Sigismund, king of Poland. ( ’ 

1506 1548.) 

(36) Thoo'doric, king of the Ovtrogow* 
(454,475-526.) 

(37) Theodo'aiua L, emperor. O'* 0 - 
395.) 
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(38) Matteo Visconti, lord of Milan. 
1296-1322.) 

1 Ui9) Vladimir, grand dnko of Russia. 
973-1014.) 

(40) Waldemar I., of Denmark. (1131, 
1157-1181.) 

Great Bullet-head, Goorge f'adou- 
ihl, leader of the Ghunnns, l»oru at Brech, 
in Mor'bihan. (1709-1804.) 

Great Captain. (See Captain.) 

Great Cham of Literature. So 
Smollett calls Dr. Johnson. (1709-1784 ) 

i 

Great Cry and Little Wool, j 

jMueh ado about nothing. i.NVr f'uV.) i 


Great Dauphin. {-So Guano ) 

Great Elector. Frederick William, 
tlecturof Brandenburg. (H120, 1040-lOvS.) 

Great Go. A cant, term for a uni- 
rursity examination for degrees; thh 
'• previous examination ” tuning the 
lf Little Go.’* 

Great Harry ( The). A man-of-war 
piiltby Henry vll., the first of any si/o 
Sonstnictod in England. It was burnt m 

I (<8>« HkNUY GUACE UK DlEl’.i 

reatHead. Malcolm III., of Scot- 
; also cdlod Caw >ao>v, which moans 
‘ainc thing. (*, 1O67-109B.) 

coltii in„ rnllfd Cnnmom or film’ Head.— 

. Seott, " rale* o/ a Unuulfaiktr." ». 4 . 

rent-heart (M r. ). The guide of 
stianaand her family to tho Celestial 
•- Uunyar ,“ I>itgrim* Trognsf." 

reat Mogul. Tlie title of the chief 
16 M‘»gul empire, which came to an 
m 1806. 

reat Mother. The earth. When 

ns Brutus nnd the sons of Tan min 
id the Ddphic Oracle who was to 
eed Superhus on the throne of Home, 
r received for answer, “ llo who shall 
™ bl *> mother.” While tho two 
ceshastenerl home to fulfil what they 
firht was meant, Brutus fell to tho 
^andoxdaimed, “Thuskiss 1 theo, 
irt “» tbo proat mother of us all.” 

SF 3 ^ 110 ^ Sir Walter Scott, 

ti77ST' <cyAW ‘' ,mo,,y 

, Vnwaahed. Tho artisan 
t t . Atepm *** used by Sir Walter 


Great Wits Jump. Think alike, 
tally. Thus Shakespeare says, “ It jumps 
with roy humour."—“ 1 Henry IV i. 2. 

Greaves (Sir Lanncdot). A sort of 
Don Quixote, who, in tbo reign of George 
II., wandered over England to redress 
wrongs, discourage moral evils not re¬ 
cognisable by law, degrade immodesty, 
punish ingratitude, and reform society. 
His Snncliu Panza was an old sea captain. 
— SmoUett, “ A dveidu>e» of Sir Lau ocelot 
Greaves.” 

Grebenski Cossacks So called 
from the H onan word grd^o (a comb). 
This titlo was conferred upon them by 
czar Ivan I . because, in his campaign 
against t he Tartars of the Caucasus, they 
seated a mountain fortified with sharp 
spurs, sloping down from its summit, ana 
projecting horizontally, like a comb.— 
Jhawan, “ /Iumm.” 

Grecian Coffee-house, in Deve- 
reuveonrt, the oldest in London, was 
originally opened by Pasqua, a Greek 
slave, brought to England in 1(552 by 
Dani'-l Edwards, a Turkey more bant. 
This Greek w-as the first to teach the 
method of roasting coffee, to introduce 
the drink into the island, and to caU 
himself a “ eoffeo-man.” 

Grecian Stairs. A corruption of 
gre *m;f st'tt*. Greosiugs (stepsl still 
Vun ives m the architectural word get m, 
and in tho compound word de gree*, 'j'here 
is st.il! on the fail at Lincoln a flight of 
stone steps callt'd “ Grecian stairs. 

Greedy {Justice). In “A New Way 
to Pay (Mil Debts,” by Massinger. 

Greegrees. Charms. —A frkan tvpm* 

stition. 

.1 ///•<*< -;/)•«* man. One who sells charms. 

Greek (The). Manuel Alva'rox id 
(friri/oj, tlie Spanish sculptor. (17-7- 
1797.) 

Last.of the Greeks. Plnlopn-'mon, of 
Megalep'olis, whose great object was to 
infuse into the Achirans a military spirit, 
and establish their independence. < B. c. 
262-183) 

Un Grtc. (French). A cheat. Toward* 
the oloso of the reign of Louis XIV., a 
knight of Greek origin, named Apovlos, 
was caught in the very act of cheating at 
play, even in the palace of the grind 
mo/mrf/ite. He was scut to the galleys, 
and tho opprobrious nation which gave 
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him birth became from that time a by¬ 
word for swindler and blackleg'. 

To play the Greek (Latin, gracam). To 
indulge in one's cups. The Greeks have 
always been considered aluxuriousrace, 
fond of creature comforts. Thus Cicero, 
in his oration against “ Verres,” says : 
“ Discum'bitur; fit sermo inter eos et 
invita'tio, tft Graeco more bibere'tur: 
bospes borta'tur, posount majo'rihus 
poc'ulis; celobra'tur omnium sermo'nu 
, Itetitiaq : conviv'ium. ” The law in Greek 
banquets was E pithi e apithi (Quaff, 
or be off!) (Cut m, or cut off!). In 
“ Troilus and Cressida,” Shakespeare 
makes Pan'darus, bantering Helen for 
her love to Troilus, say, “ 1 think Helen 
loves him better than Paris; ” to which 
Cressida, whose wit is to parry and per¬ 
vert, replies, “ Then she’s a merry Greek 
indeed, insinuating that she was a 
Greek, not by birth alone, but by her 
habits also. 

When Greek joint Greek then is the tug 
of war. When two men or armies of 
undoubted courage fight the contest will 
be very severe. The lino is a verse from 
the drama of “ Alexander the Groat,” 
slightly altered, and the reference is to 
the obstinate resistance of the Greek 
citieB to Philip and Alexander, the Mace¬ 
donian kings. 

Wfaee Greeks joined 'Greeks then was the tug 
war .—Nathunui Let. 

Greek Calends. Never. To defer 
anything to the Greek CalendB is to defer 
it sine di'e. There w ere no calends in the 
Greek months. The Romans used to pay 
rents, taxes, bills, &c., on the calends, 
and to defer paying them to the “Greek 
Calends" was virtually to repudiate 
them. ( See St. Tin’s Eva, Lammas, Two 
Sundays.) 

Will yon speak at your paltry prose doings in my 
prsaenos, who>o gisat historical poem, iu twenty 
books, with notes in pr<ip»itiou, has been postpouei 
H ad wrssoas Kalsndus f ’’—Sir IK. Seutt, “ The 1ie- 
trothed" (Introduction). 

Greek Church, includes the Church 
within the Ottoman empire subject to the 
patriarch of Constantinople, the church 
in the kingdom of Greece, and the Russo- 
Greek Church. It formally separated 
from the Roman Church in 1054. They 
dissent from the doctrine that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds from the Father and the 
Son (fuvogue), rejeot the papal claim 
to supremacy, and administer the eucha- 
rist in both kinds to the laity; but agree 


with the Romanists in their belief of seven 
sacraments, transubstantiation, the ado¬ 
ration of the host, oonfossion, absolution, 
penance, prayers for the dead, Ac. 

Greek Commentator. Feman 
Nuuen de Guzman, the great promoter 
of Greek literature in Spain. (1470-1553) 

Greek Cross. Same shape as St. 

George’s cross +. 

Greek Fire. A composition of nitre, 
sulphur, and naphtha. Tow steeped m 
the mixture was hurled in a blazing state 
through tubes, or tied to, arrows. The 
invention is ascribed to Callini'cos, of 
Heliop'olts, a.d. 608. 

A very similar projectile was used by 
the Federate in the great American con¬ 
test, especially at the siege of Charleston. 

Greek Iiife. A sound mind in*a 
sound body. 

This heaithy life, which woe the Greek life, came 
from keeping the body iu good tune .—Daily Idtgrapk. 

Greek Trust. No trust at all- 
Plautus uses the phrase Graced juGmerca'rl 
(to buy for roady money), and Grcecafidit 
was with the Romans no faith at all. 

Green. Young, fresh ; as green, 
cheese, %.e., cream cheese, which is oaten 
fresh ; green goose, a young or Midsummer 
goose; a green-horn (q.v.) 

Green. The imperial green of France 
is the old Merovin'gian colour restored, 
and the golden boos are the ornaments 
found on the tomb of Childeric, the father 
of Clovis, in 1653. 

Green is held unlucky to partioularclans 
and counties of Scotland. The Caith¬ 
ness men look ®n it aB fatal, because their 
bands were clad in green at the battle of 
Flodden. It is disliked by all who bear 
the name of Ogilvy, and is especially 
unlucky to the Grabame clan. One day 
an aged man ef that name was thrown 
from his horse in a fox chase, and be 
acoountedforthe accident from bis having 
a green lash te his riding-whip. 

The Greens of Constantinople were 
political party opposed to the Blues ui 
the reign of Justinian. , 

Green Backs. The bank notos 
issued by the United States during 
civil war (1861-5). So called from the 
colour of the chief of them. 

Green Bag. What's in the 
hag l What charge is about to I s P re ' 
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ferred against me? The allusion is to 
the “ Green Bag Inquiry " (q.v.). 

Green Bag Inquiry. Certain.papers 
of u seditious character packed in a 
green bag during the Regency. The 
contents were laid before Parliament, 
and the committee advised the suspen¬ 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act. (1817 ) 

Green Bird (Tk*) told everything a 
person wished to know, and talked like 
an oracle. — “Fair Star and Prince 
Chery ,” by Countess J)'A ulnoy. 

Green Cloth.. The Board of Green 
Cloth. A board connected with tho 
royal household, haring power to cor¬ 
rect offenders within the vergo of the 
palace and two hundred yards beyond 
the gates. A warrant from the board 
must be obtained hefore a servant of 
the palace can be arrestod for debt. 
So called “because they sit with the 
steward of the household at a board 
covered with a green cloth in the count¬ 
ing-house, as recorders and witnesses to 
the truth.” It existed in the reign of 
lleury I., and probably at a still earlier 
period. 


Green-eyed Jealousy or Green- 
eyed Monster. Expressions used by Shake¬ 
speare (“ Merchant of Venice,” iii. 2 ; 
“ Othello,” iii. 8). As cats, lions, tigors, 
and all the green-eyed tribe “ mock the 
moat they feed on,” so jealousy mocks 
its victim by loving and hating it at the 
same time. 

* 

Greengage. Introduced into Eng¬ 
land by lord Gage from the Chartreuse 
Monastery, near Paris. Called by the 
French “ Reine Claude,” nut of compli¬ 
ment to the daughter of Anne do Bre¬ 
tagne and Louis XII., generally called 
w bonne reine . (1499-1524.) 


Green-horn means an ox with the 
horns just making their appearance 
Metaphorically, a lad no more accus 
tomod to the ways of the world than e 
young steer to the plough. (See Green. 
The Greenhorn. 

Louis II., emperor of Germany, Lt 
•W (822, 855-875.) 
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Green Howards (The). The 19th 
Foot, named from the hon. Chas. Howard, 
colonel from. 1738 to 1748. 

Green Isle or The Emerald Me. 
Ireland, so called from the brilliant 
green hue of its grass. 

Green Knight (Tk«). A Pagan, 
who demanded Fezon in marriage, but 
being overcome by Orson, was obliged to 
resign hisclaim.—“ Valentine and Orson.” 

Greenlander. A greenhorn, one 
from the verdant oouutry called the land 
of green ones. 

Green Iiinnets. The 39th Foot, so 
called from the colour of their facings. 


Green Man. This public-house sign 
represents the gamekeeper or squire's 
chief mau, who used at one time to be 
dressed in green. 

B it tlir *• Green Man " shall I pass by ungum. 

W inch m<ne own Jantes »ix>n his sign-post buns P 
11 ii> sign, ltis jinavie.—tor he once was seen 
A. squire's attendant, clad in keeper'* greed. 

. Crubbt, “ Borough. ” 


Green Man and Still. This public- 
house sign refers to the distillation of 
spirits from green herbs, such as pepper¬ 
mint cordial, and so on. The green man 
is a herbalist, or green grocer of herbs, 
and the still is the apparatus for distilla¬ 
tion. Ritson, in his “Life of Robin 


Hood,” says “ the green man should be 
represented with a bundle of peppermint 
and pennyroyal under his arm. 


Green Sea. The Persian Gulf, so 
called from a remarkable strip of water 
of a green colour along the Arabian coast. 


Greenwich is the Saxon Grene-wio 
(green village), formerly called Grenawic, 
and in old Latin authors “ Grenoviam 
viridis." Some think it is a compound 
of grian-mc (the sun city), as Greenock 
in Scotland is the Gaelic grian aig (the 
sun bay) ; and Granard, in Longford, is 
gnan-ard (the sunny height or hill). 

His tibl Giyussi nem'orU dios’tur ori'gu. 


Greenwich Barbers. Retailers of 
sand, so called because the inhabitants 
of Greenwich “ shave the pits ” in the 
neighbourhood to supply London with 
sand. 


Green Horse (The). The 5th Dra¬ 
goon Guards, bo called because they are 
'•horse regiment, and have green for their 
regimental facings. 


Greg'arines (3 syl.). In 1867 the 
women of Europe and America, from the 
thrones to the maid servants, adopted 
the fashion of wearing a plug made of 
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false hair behind their head, utterly 
destroying its natural proportions. The* 
microscope showed that, tho hairemploved 
for these “uglies” abounded in a pedic¬ 
ulous insect called a grog'arinc (or little 
herding animal), from the Latin grex (a 
herd). Tho nests on the filaments of hair 
resemble those of spiders and silkworms, 
and the “ object ” forms one of tho ex¬ 
hibits in microscopical soirSes. 

Grego'rian Calendar. One which 
shows the new and full moon, with tho 
time of Easter and the movahlo feasts 
depending.thereon. Tho reformed calen¬ 
dar of the Church of Rome, introduced 
by pope Gregory 3(111. in 1582, corrected 
the error of the civil year, according to 
the Julian calendar. 

Gregorian Chant. So called be¬ 
cause it was introduced into the church 
sorvice by Gregory the Great. (OUO.) 

Grego rian Epoch. The epoch or 
day on which the Gregorian calendar 
commenced—March, 15h2. 

Grego'rian Telescope. Tho first 

form ofthe reflecting telescope, invented 
by James Gregory, professor of mathe¬ 
matics in the university of St. Andrews. 
(1663.) 

Grego'rian Tree. The gallows;, so 
named irorn three successive liaugruen ■ - 
Gregory, sen., Gregory, jun , and Gregory 
Brandon. To tho last Sir William Sugar, 
garter knight of arms granted a coat of 
arms. (See Hangmen.) 

ThU trembles under 'he black rod. and lie 
Doth tear hie fato from the Oregon m ii re. 

Mu cutFrugmuticua- 1<141. 

Grego'rian Water or Griugomin 
Water. Holy water, so called because 
Gregory I. was a most strenuous recom- 
mender of it. 

In Date they should happen to encounter mth 
devil*, by virtue of the G iuyorumi; wa er they might 
make them disappear. — Hataiuu, 1 ' Uurgantua,'’ book. 
1 . 48 . 

Grego'rian Year. The civil year, 
according to the correction introduced 
by pope Gregory XIII. in 1582._ The 
equinox which occurred on tho 25th of 
March, in the time of Julius Cic-ar. fell 
on the 11th of March in the year 1582. 
This was because the Julian calculation 
of 365£ days to a year was 11 min. 10 sec. 
too much. Gregory suppressed ten days, 


so as to make tbe equinox fall on the 21st 
of March, as it did at the council of Nice, 
and, by some simple arrangements, pre¬ 
vented the recurrence in future of a 
similar error. 

Greg'ories (3 syl.).. Hangmen. {Sec 
Guegouian Tree.) 

Gregory (St.). The last pope wlm 
has been canonised. Usually represented 
with the tiara, pastoral stall', his book of 
homilies, and a dove. Tho last is his 
peculiar attribute. 

Grenadier' (3 syl.). Originally i 
soldior employed to throw the hand 
grenade. 

Grenadier Guards. The first 
rogmient of Foot Guards. 

Grendel. A superhuman monsh- 
slain by Caidmon, iu the Anglo-Saxon 
romance of that title. —See Turuci * 
ahn.Jgeiaeit t. 

Gresham College (London) 
Founded by Sir Thomas Gresham in 1575- 

Greta Hall. Tke j>o<t of Greta Hail. 
Southey, who lived at Greta Hall, iu tho 
Vale of Keswick. (1771-1843 ) 

Gretchen. A pot Gorman diminu¬ 
tive of Margaret. 

Grethel (Gammer). The hypo¬ 
thetical narrator of tho “ Nursery Tales," 
edited by the. Brothers Grimm. 

Gretna Green Marriages. Run¬ 
away matches. In Scotland all that is 
required of contracting parties is a mutual 
declaration before witnesses of their wil 
lingness to marry, so that elopers reach¬ 
ing tho parish of Graitney, or village of 
Springfield, could getlegally married with¬ 
out licence, banns, or priest. The decla¬ 
ration was generally madetoablacksmith. 

Crabbe has a metrical tale called “Gretna 
Green,” in which young Belwood elope* 
with Clara, the daughter of Dr. Sidnwre, 
and gets married; but Belwood was a 
"screw,” and Clara a silly, extravagant 
hussy, so they soon hated each other on< 
parted. —“ Tales of the Hall," book xf- 

Grave (1 syl.). Place de GrH-o., T* 1 ® 
Tyburn of ancient Paris. The pres® 1 * 
H6tel de ViUe Occupies part of tue site. 
The word gr&ve means the strand ot ‘ 
river or shore of the sea, aud is so cu,1 ° 
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from gravier (gravel or sandl. The Place 
de Greve was on the bank of the Seine. * 

Who lias e'er been to Paris must needs know the 

Oieve, 

The mtal retreat of 'h‘ unfortunate hrave, 

Where honour and justice most odd y contribute 
To case liero's |>aiu- by n halo r or gibber. 

Prior, " The 'J hie/uni the Cordelier.'’ 

Grewnds. Tho servants of the 
Rouufls or Breton ogres. 

Grey from Grief. 

Ludovico Sform became grey in a 
single night. 

Charles 1. grew grey while he was on 
his trial. 

Marie Antoinette grow grey from grief 
during her imprisonment. 

Greys. The Scutch Greys. Tlio ‘2nd 
(Iioyal North British) Dragoons, so called 
because they are mounted on grey horses. 

Grey Friars. Franciscan friars, so 
called from their grey habit. I 

Greyhound. A public-house sign, 
in honour of lienry VJl,, whoso badge it 
was. 

Grey Mare. The Grey Mure (he. ; 
better hone. The woman is paramount. ■ 
It, is said that a man wished to buy a 
horse, but his wife took a fancy to a grey 
mare, and so pertinaciously insisted that 
the grey mare was tho hotter hors - that 
the man was obliged to yield the point. 

Tho French say, when the woman is 
paramount, (J ett te. mar luge d'eperei, r 
(Tis a hawk’s marriage), because the 
female hawk is both laiger and stronger 
thau the male bird. 

As long as we have tyes, or hul ls, or iuvnth, 

v 1,lok < or write, ur talk juu alt to uca lu 

I 1 j 1 or ibe-PegOBUS w ill g4i>i her uiuirat.. 

Aud tho grey mare will prove the i*eilvr hot bh. 

Prior, Epilogue to Mi a M unleg'a ‘ Luciua.”’ 

Grey Mare’s Tail. A cataract I 
made by the Lock-skene, in Scotland, so 
called from its appearance. 

.Grey Wethers. Hugo holders, 
either embedded or not, vory common 
m the “ Valley of Stones ” near Avebury, 
Wilts. When split or brokon up they 
are called sarsena or sarsdons (Gorman, 
* ar !je steins, cofli n stones). 

Gridiron. Emblematic of St. Law. 
I®“. c 1 ®»^® c »u8e an his martyrdom ho was 

St. Lawrence 
a gilt gridiron 
is also an at. 


ucatn on a gndi 
sum thereto the church of, 
"»wry, near Guildhall, hasi 
far a vane. The gridiron 


tribute of St. Faith, who was martyred 
like St. Lawrence ; and St. Vincent, who 
was partiallyroastedonagridiron covered 
with spikes. (See Escukial.) 

Griffon Horse (The), belonged to 
Ailantes, the magician, but was made 
use of by Roge'ro, Astolpho, and others. 
It flew through the air at the bidding of 
the rider, and landdd him whore ho listed. 
—A rive to, “ Orlando F arioso." 

Griffin. A cadet newly arrived in 
India, an inexperienced youngster, a 
half-and-half (half English, h df Indian). * 
The head and legs may be English, but 
bis body being in ludia, must be Indian. 

Griffon, Griffen , or Griffin. Off¬ 
spring of the lion and eagle. Its legs 
and all from the shoulder to the head is 
like an eagle, the rust of the body is that 
of a lion. This creature was sacred t > 
the sun, and kept guard over hidden 
treasures. Sir Thomas Browne says it is 
emblematical of watchfulness, courage, 
perseverance, and rapidity of execution.— 
Vulgar Hrrors, m. 2. (See Akimaspians.) 

Grig. Merry as a Giiq. A grig is a 
small col. There was also a class of 
vagabond dancers nndtoplers who visited 
ale-houses, so called. Hence Levi Solo¬ 
mon, alias Cockleput, who lived in Swoet 
Apple Court, being asked in his examina¬ 
tion how he obtained bis living, replied 
that “ ho went a-grigging.” Many think' 
the expression should be merry us a Greet, 
and havo Shakespeare to back them; 

“ Then she’s a morry Greek and again, 
“Cressid ’mougst the nierry Greeks” 

(“ Troilus and Cressida," i. 2; iv. 4). 
Patrick Gordon also says, “No people in 
tho world are so jovial and merry, ho 
given to singing and dancing, as the 
Greeks.” 

Grim (Giant), in BunyanV'Pilgrim's 
Progru-s," pt. ii. He tried to Btop the 
pilgrims on their way to the Celestial 
City, but was slain by Mr. Uroatheart. 

G rima'ce (2 syl.). Cotgrave says this 
word is from Gnma'cier, a celebrated 
carver of fantastie heads in Gothic archi¬ 
tecture; but probably the Saxon grim, 
Welsh gremiaiv, Dutch grinning, may 
be considered the basin of the word. 

Grimes (Peter). The son of a steady 
fisherman, was a drunkard and a thief, 
lie had a boy whom he killed by ill- 
usage. Two others he made away with, 
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but was not convicted for want of evi¬ 
dence. As no one would live with him, 
be dwelt alone, turned mad, and was 
lodged in the parish poor-house, confessed 
•his ctime in hiH delirium, and died.— 
Crabbe, “ Borough let. xxii. 

Grimmal'kin or Gmymalkm . French, 
qris malkin. Shakespeare makes his 
Witch in “Macbeth” say, “I come, 
Graymalkin,” Malkin being the name of 
a foul fiend. The cat, supposed to be a 
witch and the companion of witches, is 
called by the same name. 

Grimm’s Law. A law discovered 
by Jakob L. Grimm, the German philolo¬ 
gist, to show how the mute consonants 
interchange as corresponding words oc¬ 
cur in different branches of the A'ryan 
family of languages. Thus, what is p in 
Greek, Latin, or Sanskrit, becomes /in 
Gothic, and/or/in the old High Ger¬ 
man ; what is t in Greek, Latin, nr San¬ 
skrit, becomes th in Gothic, and d in old 
High German; &c. 

Grimsby (Lincolnshire). Grim was 
a fisherman who rescued from a boat 
adrift 1 an infant named Habloc, whom ho 
adopted and brought up. Tliis infant 
turned out to be the son of the king of 
Denmark, and when the boy was restored 
to his royal sire. Grim was laden with 
gifts. He now returned to Lincelnshii e 
* and built the town which he called after 
bis own name. The ancient seal of the 
town contains the names of Gryms and 
Habloc. This is the foundation of the 
mediaeval tales about “ Havelock the 
Dane.’ 1 

Grim’s Dyke or Devil’s Dyke. 
(Anglo-Saxon, grima, a. gob! in or demon.) 

Grind. To work up for an examina¬ 
tion ; to grind up the subjects set, and 
to grind into the memory the necessary 
cram. The allusion is to a mill, and the 
analogy evident. 

%o take a grind is to take a constitu¬ 
tional work; to cram into the smallest 
space the greatest amount of physical 
exercise. This r is the physical grind ; 
the one alluded to above is the literary 
grind. 

To take a grinder is to insult another 
by applying the left thumb to the nose, 
and revolving the right hand round it, 
as if working a hand-organ or ooffee- 
mill. This insulting retort is given when 


some one has tried to. practise on your 
credulity, or to impose upon your good 
faith. 

Grinders. The double teeth which 
grind the food put iqto the mouth. The 
preacher speaks of old ago as the time 
when “ the grinders cease bocaifito they 
are few ” (Eue. xii. 3). (See Almonb- 
tbee.) 

Grise. A step. (Latin, gradus). 

WliicU os a prise or step may help these livers 

Into your favour. 

Shalcaptan, “ OtAeZIo,” J. a 

Grisilda or Grtselda. The model of 
enduring patience and conjugal obe¬ 
dience. She was the daughter of Janic'- 
ola, a poor charcoal-burner, bat became 
the wife of Walter, marquis of Saluszo. 
The marquis put her humility and obe¬ 
dience to three severe trials, but she 
submitted to them all without a murmur. 
(1) Her infant daughter was taken from 
her, and secretly conveyed to the quoen 
of Pavi'a to bring up, while Grisilda was 
mode to believe that it haef b^en mur¬ 
dered. (2) Four, years later she had a 
son, who was also taken from her, anti 
sent to bo^brought up with her sister. 
When the little girl was twelvo years old, 
the marquis told Grisilda he intended to 
divorco her and marry another, so she 
was stripped of all her fine clothes and 
sent back to her father’s Cottage. On 
the “wedding day” the much-abused 
Grisilda was sent for to receive “ her 
rival ” and prepare her for the coremony- 
When her lord saw in her no spark of 
jealousy, he told her the “ bride ” was 
lior own daughter. The moral of the 
tale is this: If Grisilda submitted with 
out a murmur to these'trials j»f her hus¬ 
band, how much more ought we to sub¬ 
mit without repining to the trials sent 
us by God. 

Tlns.talo is the last of Boocaccio’s “D®" 
cam’eronit was rendered by Petrarch 
into a Latin romance, entitled “P® 
Obedientia et Fide Uxo'ria Mytholo'gia, 
and forms “ The Clerkes Tale 1 i® 
Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales." 

Grist. A U grist that comes to my mdL 
All is appropriated that comes to me; 
all is made use of that comes in my way- 
Grist is all that quantity of corn whicn 
is to be ground or crushed at one tune. 
The phrase means, all that is brought 
good, bad, and indifferent corn, with a 
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refuse and waste, is put into the mill and 
ground together. (See Emolument.) « 

Griz'el on Grissel .• Octavia, wife of 
Marc Antony and sister of Augustus 
Cfesar, is called the “ patient Grizel ” of 
Roman story. (See Gbisilda.) 

For Mtienoe she will prove* seconi Orluel. 

Shakespeare, “ Taming of the Shrew,* li. 1. 

Gropt. From John o' Grout’s house to 
the Lands End. From Dan to Beor- 
sheba, from ono end of Great Britain to 
the other. John o’ Groat was a Dutch¬ 
man", who settled in tliejnost northerly 
point of Scotlaud, in the reign of James 
IV., and immortalised himself by the 
way he settled a dispute among his nine 
sons respecting precedency. He had 
nine doors to his cottage, one for each 
son, so that none could go out or come 
in before Another. 

•Mood without groats is nothing (North 
of England), meaning "family without 
fortune is worthless.” The allusion is to 
black pudding, which consists chiefly of 
blood and groats formed into a sausage. 
/Not worm a groat. Of no value. A 
groat is a silver four-pence. The Dutch 
had a coin called a grote, a contraction of 
grote-schwarS (great schware), so called 
becauso it was equal in value to five little 
schwarci. So the coin of Edward III. was 
the groat or great silver penny, equal to 
four penny-pieces. The modern groat 
was first issued in 1835. 

Groames (The). A class of freo- 
booters, who inhabited the dobatoable 
land, and wore transported to Ireland at 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. 

Grog. Rum and water cold without. 
AdmiraPVernon was called Old Grog by 
his jailors, because he was accustomed 
to Walk the deck in rough weather in a 
groifram cloak. As he was the first to 
servo water, in the ram on board sjjj^p, 
the mixture went by the name of grog. 
Six-water grog is one part rum to six ports 
of sea-water. This is administered some¬ 
times by way of punishment for dirtiness 
and other minor offences. 

. . GTO'gram. A coarse kind of taffety, 
> “iffonea with gum. A corruption of the 
French gros-grain. 

Groined Ceiling. One in which 
«! e we divided or intersected. 

(.Swedish, grena, to divide.) 


Groxnet, Grumet, or Grummet. A 
younker on board Bhip. In Smith's Sea 
Grammar we are told that " younkers 
are the young meu whose duty it is tq 
take in the top-sails, or top and yacd, 
for fnrling the sails, or slinging the yards. 

. . .” “Sailers,” he says, “are the elder 
men." Gromot is the Flemish prom (a 
boy) with the diminutive. Jt appears in 
bride-groom, Ac. 

Grongar Hill, in South Wales, 
rendered famous by Dyer’s poem so oatled. 

Groom of the Stole {Grom of the 
Stole). Keeper of tbo stole or state- 
robe. The original duty of this offioer 
was to invest the king in his state-robe, 
but he had also to hand him his shirt 
when he dressed. The office when a 
queen reigns is termed Mistress of the 
liohes, though queen Anne had her 
" Groom of the Stole.” (Greek, stoli, a 
garment.) (See BbideorOom.) 

Gross. ( See Advowson. ) 

Grosted or Robeii Grosseteste, bishop 
of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry IIL, 
the author of some 200 works. He was 
accused of dealings in the black arts^ and 
the pope ordered a letter to be written 
to the king of England, eujoining him to 
disinter the bones of the too-wise bishop 
and bum them to powder. (Died 1253.) 

Nones deeper knowledge boeated, 

Sinue Hudge, Baeon, ana Boh uroeted. 

Butter. “ Hudibnu/ti. S 

Grotesque (2 ByL) means in' ‘ Grotto 
style.” Classical ornaments so oalled 
were found in the thirteenth century in 
grottoes, that is, excavations made in 
the baths of Titus and in other Roman 
buildings. These ornaments abound in 
fanciful combinations, and hence any¬ 
thing outi€ is termed grotesque. 

Grotta del Cane (Naples). The 
Dog's Cuve, so called from the practioe of 
sondiug dogs into it to show visitors how 
the carbonic acid gas of the cave kills 
them. 

Grotto. Pray Remember the Grotto. 
July 25 new style, and August 5 old stole, 
is the day dedicated to St. James tfee 
Greater, and the correct thing to <$o in 
days of yore was to stick shell in your 
hat or cloak, and pay a visit on .that dSjp; 
to the shi'iue of St. .Tamos of Composttifla. 
Shell grottoes with pi image of tli^Upht, 
were ©rested for toe behoof of those Who 

” i iMf* 
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could not afford such pilgrimage, and the 
' keeper reminded the passer-by to remem* 
bar it was St. James’s day, and not to 
i&fffeet their offering to the saint. 

"Groundling. One who stood in the 
pit, which was the ground in ancient 
theatres. 


Te split the ear* of the groundlltura. 

Shakespeare, “ Hamlet," 


lli.8. 


Grove* The grove for which the 
Jewish women wove bangings, and which 
the Jews were commanded to cut down 
and burn, was the wooden Ash'ora, a sort 
Of idol, Bymbolising the generative power 
Of Nature, and placed on the stone altar 
of Baal. It was called Phallus by the 
Greeks. The Hindus have two emblems, 
Linga and Yoni, the former symbolising 
generative power, and the latter produc¬ 
tive power. 

Grub Street. Since 1830 called 
Milton Street, near Moorfields, London, 
once famous for literary hacks and 
inferior literary productions.^ The word 
is the. Gothic graban (to dig), whence 
grab (a grave), and groUia (a ditch).— 
£k$ “ Dnnoiad,” i. 38, Ac. 

’ GrueL To 1 -give him hie gruel. To 
kill him. The allusion is to the very 
common practice in France, in the six¬ 
teenth century, of givingpoisoned possets, 
Ctt art brought to perfection by Catherine 
de Medieis and her Italian advisers. 


Grumbo. A giant in the tale of Tom 
Thumb. A raven picked up Tom, think¬ 
ing him to be a grain oi eom, and dropped 
him on the flat roof of the giant’s castle. 
Old Grumbo came to walk on the roof 
terfcaee, and Tom crept up his sleeve. 
The giant, annoyed, shook his sleeve, and 
Tomfell into the sea, where a fish swal¬ 
lowed him, and the fish being caught and 
Sold ft*'Arthur’s table, was the moans of 
introducing Tom to the British king. V>y 
whom he was knighted.—A’uratrv Tale, 
** Tow Thumb." 

Grundy. What will Mrs. Grundy 
sayt What will our rivals or neighbours 
sat? The phrase is from Tom Morton's 
“Spesdthe Plough.” In the first scene 
lira. Ashfleld shows herself very jealousof 
neighbour Grundy, and farmer Ashfleld 
says to her, “Be quiet, woolyel Ale- 
- treys ding, dinging Dome Grundy into 
’ my ears. What will Mrs. Grundy zay ? 
What will Mrs. Grundy think ? . . 


Grunth. The sacred book of the 
Sikhs. 

Gryll. Let Gtyll be Gryll, and keen 
his hoggish mind. Don’t attempt to wash 
a blackamoor white; the leopard will 
never change his spots. Gryll is from 
the Greet gru (the grunting of a hog). 
When Sir Guyon disenchanted the forms 
in the Bower of Bliss some were exceed¬ 
ingly angry, and one in partieular, named 
Gryll, who had been metamorphosed by 
Acra'sia into a hog, abused him most 
roundly. “ Come,” says’ the palmer t& 
Sir Guyon, 

J.et Gryll be Gryll, ud keep bis hoggish mind. 

Hut let us Inuoo depart wnile weather serves and 

wind. 

Spenser, "PaSry Queen, 9 book 11. 

Gryphon (iu “Orlando Furioso”), 
son of Olive'ro and Sigmmunda, brother 
of Aquilant, in love with Oijgil la, w ho 
plays him false. He was called WTfite 
from his armour,.and his brother Blaek , 
He overthrew the eight champions of 
Damascus in the tournament given to 
celebrate the king's weddiug-day. While 
* asleep Marta’no steals his armour, and 
goes to the king Norandi'no to reoeive 
the meed of high deeds. In the mean¬ 
time Gryphon awakes, finds his armour 
gone, is obliged to put on MartaWs, 
and being mistaken for the coward, 
is booted and hustled by-the crowd. 
He lays about him stoutly, and kills 
many. The king comes up, finds out 
the mistake,’and offers his hand. Which 
Gryphon, like a true knight, receives. 
He joined the army of Charlemagne. 

Gryphons, {See Griffon.) t * * 

Guadia'na. The squire of Duran* 
dartti. Mourning the fall of his master 
at Boncesvalltis, he was turned into the 
river which bears the same name.— 
“ Lon Quixote,” ii. 23. 

Guaff. Victor Emmanuel is so called 
from his nose, 

Gua'no is the Peruvian word hua'no 
(dung), and consists of the droppings of 
sea-fowls. 

Guari'nos (Admiral). One of Char¬ 
lemagne’s paladins, taken captive at the 
battle of Roncesvalles. He fell to the lot 
of Marlo tes, a Moslem, who offered bi® 
lvis daughter in marriage if he wouM 
’’become a disciple of Mahomet. Quart- 
nos refused, and was east into a dungeon, 
where he lay captive for seven years. » 
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joust was then held, and Admiral Guari'- 
iios was allowed tof try his hand at a 
target. He knelt before the Moor, 
stabbed him to the heart, vaulted on his 
grey horse Treb'ozond', and escaped to 
France. 

QubbingS. Anabaptists rfear Brent, 
in Devonshire. They had no ecclesiasti¬ 
cal order or authority, * : ‘but lived in 
holes, like swine; had all things in com¬ 
mon ; and multiplied without marriage. 
Their language was vulgar Devonian. . . 
They lived by pilfering sheep; were fleet 
as horses; held together like bees; and 
revenged every wrong. One of the 
society was always elected chief, and 
called King of the Cubbings" (Fullor), 

N.B. Their name is from gubbiugs, the 
offal of fiBh ( Devonshire ). 


•w 

reformed by Zoroaster. They are called 
in the Talmud Ghebert, and by Origan 
Kabirs, a corruption of the Arabio Kafirs 
a non-Mahometan or infidel), a term 
bestowed upon them by, their Arabian * 
conquerors, * 

Guelder Bose is the Rose de Gael- 
drps. i.e., of the undent province of 
Guelder or Guelderland, in Holland. 

Guelpho (3 syL), son of Aotiua IV., 
Marquis d’Este aud of Cunigunda, a 
German, king of Carynthla. He led an 
army of 5,000 men from Germany, but . 
two-thirds were slain by the Persians. 
He was noted for his bread shoulders 
and ample chest. Guelpbo was Ronaldo’s 
uncle, aud neat incommand to Godfrey.-— 
Tasso , “Jerusalem Delivered" iii. 


p-udgeon. Gaping for gudgeons. 
Liking out for things extremely im¬ 
probable. As a gudgeon is a bait to 
deceive fish, Jit means a lie, a deception. 

To swallow a gudgeon. To be* bam¬ 
boozled with a most palpable lie, as silly 
fish are caught by gudgeons. 

Make fools bollevs in their foreseeing 
Of thlnas before they an* iu being ; 

To iwnl'ow su'igeou* ere they're uatched, 

And ooout their ohiokeu- t-re they're hatched. 

XtaUei, “ Uudiltrtu," ii. a 

Gudrun. A model of heroic forti¬ 
tude and pious resignation. She was a 
princess betrothed to* Herwig, but the 
King of Norway carried her off captive. 
4s she would not marry him, he put her 
to all sorts of menial work, such as wash¬ 
ing the dirty linen." One day her In other 
and lover appeared on the scene, and at 
the end she married Herwig, pardoned 
the “ naughty ” king, and all went merry 
as a marriage bell .—A North-Soxonpoem. 


Gudule (2syl.)or&. Qudv'la, patron 
mint of Brussels, was daughter of Count 
Witger, died 172. She is represented 
with a lantern, from a tradition that she 
was pne day going to the, church of St. 
Morgelle with a lantern, which went out, 
but the holy virgin lighted it again by 


her prayc 
St. Cu 


St. Gudule in Christian art is repre¬ 
sented Parrying a lantern which a demon 
rH®? put out. The legend is a repeti¬ 
tion of that Of St. Genevieve, as Brussels 
» Pans in miniature. 

(Fire-Worshippers). Fol- 
toweft of the ancient Persian religion,. 


Guelphs and Ghibellines. Two 
great parties, whose conflicts make up 
the history of Italy and Germany from 
tho eleventh to the fourteenth century. 
Guelph is the Italian form of We!ft, and 
Ghibelline of Waiblingen, and the origin 
of these two words is this: At the battle' 
of Weinsberg, in Stiahia (1140), Conrad, 
duke of Franconia, rallied his follower* 
with the war-cry Hie Waiblingen , while 
Henry the Lion, duke of Saxony, used 
the cry of Hie Wtfft (the family ncuoea 
of the rival chiefs). The former were the 
supporters of the imperial authority in 
Italy, and the latter were the anti-im¬ 
perialists. 

Guen'dolen (S svL). A fairy whose 
mother was a human being. One day king 
Arthur wandered into die valley of St, 
John, when a fairy palace rose to view, 
and a train of ladies conduoted him to 
their queen. King Arthur and Guen'do¬ 
len fell in love with each other, and the 
fruit of their illicit love was a daughter 
Darned Gvneth. After the lapse of three 
months Arthur left Guen'dolen, and the 
deserted fair one offered him a parting 
cup. As Arthur raised the cup a drop of 
the contents fell on his hors% and so 
burnt it that the horse leaped twenty 
feet high, and then ran in mad oarerr up 
the hills till it was exhausted. Arthur 
dashed the eup on the ground, the con- 
tents burnt up everything they fcmd&Odj 
the fairy palaee vanished, and Guen'do¬ 
len was never more seen. This tide, id 
told by Sir Walter Scott in " The Bridal 
of Triermain.” It is called JApUphiTfalt, 

¥ 2 ; 
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from canto i 10 to omto ii. 28. (See 

drums.) 


■ BvaullMr m *f tnua bbth. 

Her lira a (Santa of the earth, 
la dan of old deemed to preside 
- O’er litaaa'aiiea and baantja pride. 

• * Bridal of Tritrmatn, ’ iLJ 


Gueudoloe'na, daughter of Corin'eus 
■and, wife of Locrine, eon of Brute, the 
legendary king of Britain. She was 
divorced, and Locrino married Estrildis, 
by whom he already had a daughter 
named S&bri'na. Guendolce'na, greatly 
indignant, got together a great army, 
and a battle was fought near the river 
Stour, in which Locrine was slain. G uen- 
doloefaa now assumed the government, 
and one of her first acts was to throw 
both Estrildis and Sabri'na into the river 
Severn.— Geoffrey, “Brit. Mist,” ii., c. 
iv., V. 


G-uenever. (See Guinkvbr.) 

Guerilla, improperly Guerilla war*, 
means a petty war, a partisan conflict; 
and the parties are called Guerillas or 
Guerilla chiefs. Spanish guer'ra (war). 
The word is applied to the armed bands 
of peasants who carry on irregular war 
on their own aooount, especially when 
Government is oocupied with invading 
armies. 


Gueri'noMeachi'no (the Wretched). 
An Italian romance, half chivalric and 
half spiritual, first printed in Padua in 
1473. Guerin was the son of Milton, king 
of Alba'nia. On the day of bis birth his 
father was dethroned, and the child was 
Irescued by a Greek slave, and called 
■ Moschino. When he grew up he fell in 
love with the princess Elize'na, sister of 
tile.Greek emperor, at Constantinople. 

, Guest. The Vngrateful Guest was the 
hrapd fixed by Philip of Macedon on a 
Mace&onii soldier, who had been kindly 
entertained by a villager, and being asked 
• by the king what he could give him, 
requested the farm and cottage of his 
entertainer. 

Gueux. Let Gneux. The ragamuf. 
fins. A pick-name assumed by tho first 
revolutionists of Holland. It prose thus: 
When the duchess of Parma made inquiry 
about them of count Barlamont, he tola 
her they were “the seam and offsconring 
of He people ” {let gueux). This being 
made public, the party took the name in 
(defiance, and from that moment dressed 
like beggars, substituted a fox’s tail in 
beu of a feather, and a wooden platter 


instead of .a brooch. They mat at a 
public-house which ‘had forjts sign a 
cock crowing these words, Vive let (tueux 
par tout It monde / 

N.B. The revolters.of Guienne assumed 
the name of Eaten ; those of Normandy 
Bare-foot; those of Beausse and Boulogne 
Wooden-pattens; and in the French revo¬ 
lution the most violent were termed Sam- 
culottes. 

Gugner. A spear made by the dwarf 
Eitri, and given to Odin. It never failed 
to hit and slay in battle .—The Edda. 

GuL Le Gui (French), The mis¬ 
tletoe or Druid’s plant. The Druids used 
to bo called Guys, meaning “guides” 
or * ‘ leaders." (Spanish and Portuguese, 
guia, from guiar, to guide.) {See. Gut- 
HOPES.) 

Guide'riue. The elder son of Cym- 
beline, a logendary king of Britain, dar¬ 
ing the reign of Augustus Ctssar. Both 
Guiderius and his brother Arvir'agus 
were .stolen in infancy by Bela'rius, a 
banished nobleman,’ out of revenge, and 
wore brought up by him in a oave. When 
grown to mans estate, the Romans in¬ 
vaded Britain, and tile two young men 
so distinguished themselves that they 
were introduced to the king, and Belarius 
related their history. Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth says that Guiderius succeeded 
his father, and was slain by Hamo.— 
Shakespeare, “ Cymbdine." 

Guides (pron. geed). Contraction of 
guidons. A corps of French oavalry 
which carries the guidoii, a standard 
borne by light horsh-soldiars, broad at 
ono end and nearly pointed at the other. 

. The corps des Guides was organised in 
1796 by Napoleon as a personal body 
guard; in 1848 several squadrons were 
created, but Napoleon HI. has made 
them a parjt of the Imperial Guard. 
Greai care must be taken not to confound 
the Guides with the Gardes, as they &rs 
totally distinct terms. % 

Guido, sufoamed the Savage {it? Or¬ 
lando Furioso), son of 'Constantia and 
Amon, therefore younger brother of 
Rinaldo. He was also Astolpho’s kins- 
I man. Being wrecked on the coast of the 
AmazonB, he was doomed to fight their 
ten male champions. He slew them ad, 
j and was then compelled to many ton:« 

tho Amazons. Ha made his escape with 
I Ai4'ria, his favourite wife, and joined the 
[ army of CharlemAgae. 
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Quldobal'do. Second son of Fran* 
cesco Maria, duke of Urbi'no. 

Guildenstem. (.See Rosencrontz.) 

GuildhalL The hall of the city 
guilds. Here are the Court of Common 
Council, the Court of Aldermen, the 
Chamberlain’s Court, the police court 
presided over by an alderman, &c. The 
ancient guilds wero friendly trade socie¬ 
ties, in which each member paid a certain 
fee, called a guild, from the Saxon gild an 
(to pay). There was a separate guild 
for each craft of importance. 

Guillotine (3 syl.). So named from 
Joseph Ignaoe Guillotin, a French phy¬ 
sician, who proposed its adoption to pre¬ 
vent unnecessary pain. (1738-1814.) 

The Guillotine is not unli ke the Mt mien, 
which the regent Morton of Scotland 
introduced when the laird of Peunycuick 
was to be beheaded. 


king Arthur la his expedition against Leo, 
king of the Romans, she “married” 
Modred, her husband’s nephew, whom 
he had left in charge of tne kingdom. 
Soon as Arthur heard thereof he has- 
> tened back, Guinever fled to York and 
took the veil in the nunnery of'Julius 
the Martyr, and Modred set his foroea jn 
array at CamTjula, in Cornwall. Here a 
desperate battle was fought, in which 
Modred was slain, and Arthur mortally 
wounded. Guinever is generally called 
the “grey-eyed;” Bhe was buried at 
Meigle, in Strathmore, and her name 
has become the synonym of a wanton or 
adulteress.— Geoffrey, “ Brit. J£Ut.” 

In the romance called “ Sir Launfal,” 
G wennere is called the daughter of Ryon, 

king of Ireland. 

** 

That was a woman when queen Quinsrer at Britain 
Mas a 1 ttle wench. 

bhaketptart, “ Love’s Labour's Lost , 9 Jv; L 


Guinea. Sir H. Holmes,.in 1066, 
captured.in Schelling Bay 160 Dutch 
sail, containing bullion and gold-dust 
from Cape Coast Castle in Guinea. This 
rich prize whs coined into gold pieces, 
stamped with an elephant, and called 
Guineas to memorialise the valuable cap¬ 
ture. * (See pry den, “ Annus Mirabilis.”) 

Guinea. ’The legend is M. B. F. et H. 
Rex. F. D. B. L. D. S. R. I. A. T. et E. 
—-Magnae Britannise, Franoise, et Hiber- 
niaeRex; Fidei Defensor; Brunsvicensis, 
Lunenburgensis Dux ; Sacri Romaui Im¬ 
perii Archi Thesaurarius et Elector. 

Guinea-dropper. A cheat The 
term is about equal to thimble rig, and 
alludes to an ancient cheating dodge of 
dropping counterfeit guineas. (See Gay, 
“Trivia," ui.) 

Guinea Fowl. So called because 
it was brought to us from the coast of 
, Guinea, where it is very common. 


Guinea-lien. A courtesan w 4 ho is 
Wo h by money. The play is on the word 
guinea. - 

•*£* * would*drown myself for the love of a 
fiSy ehen, I would change £y humanity with • 
^OwyiL-thciksspeurs. « Ut/utUo," L a 


®uln'ever, or rather Guanhuma'ra( 4 
Daughter of Leodegraunoe of Cam • 
olyard, tne most beautiful of women, 
and wife of king Arthur. She enter- 
•amed a guilty passion for Sir Launoelot 
$* Lake, one of the knights of*the 
wouna Table, but during the absence of 


Guin'evere (3 syl.). Tennyson’s 
“ Idyll ” represents her as loving Sir 
Lancelot, but one day, when they were 
bidding farewell, Modred tracked them, 
“ and brought his creatures to the base¬ 
ment of the tower for testimony.” Sir 
Lancelot burled the fellow to the ground 
and instantly got to horse, and the Queen 
Hod to a hynnery at Almebury. jfThen 
the abbess died, Guinevere was appointed 
her successor, and remained head of the 
nunnery for three years, when she died. 
(See Guinever.) 

Guingelot. The boat of Wato or 
Wade, the father of Weland, and son of 
Vilkinr, in which he waded over the 
nine-ell deep, called Groenasund, with 
his son upon his shoulders .—Scandmaf 
vim mythology. 

Guisan'do. The Bulls of Guisando. 
Five monster statues of antiquity, to 
mark the scene of Caesar’s victory over 
the younger Borapey. 

Guitar. Greek kithara, Latin eithara, 
Italian chitarra, French guitare. The 
. Greek kUhar is the Hindu cfuutar (fix- 
strings). ' 

Guitar. The best players on mis 
instrument have been Guilia'ni, nor, 
Zoechi, Stoll, and Horetzsky. 

Gules (red). An heraldic jtenn. 
The most honourable heraldic colour, 
signifying valour, justice, and veneration. 
"Hence it was given to kings and prinoea. 
The royal Every of Englaed ie gnles or 
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scarlet (Persian, ghul, rose or rose- 
colour ; French, gueules, the mouth and 
throat, or the red colour thereof; He¬ 
brew, gulude, red doth.) 

With nuu>’i Meed paint th« ground, rale*, gales. 

Shakespeare, " Timm if Athene, iv, 8. 

And throw warm gnle* on Madeline’s fair hreut. 

Keats, “ Eve of St. Agnes." 

Gulf. A man that goes in for honour 
at Cambridge, i.s., a mathematical degree, 
is sometimes too bad to be olassed with 
the lowest of the three dosses, and yet 
has shown sufficient merit to pass. -When 
the list is made out a line is drawn aftor 
the dosses, and one or two namos are 
appended. These names are in the gulf, 
and those so honoured are gulfed. In tho 
good old times these men wore not 
qualified to stand for the classical tripos. 

Thoranksof onrcumtehood areftti&ltod by youths 
whnm. at the very best, merciful examiners ha>e 
rawed from the very gate* of “ pluck ’’ In th<- com¬ 
parative paradise of tho “ Gulf.”—.Saturday lltmew. 

Gulf Stream. The stream which 
issues from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
extends over a range of 8,000 miles, rais- 
ing'the temperature of the water through 
which it passes, and of the lauds against 
which it flows. It washes tho shores of 
the British Isles, and runs up tho coast 
of Norway. 

Gtflifitan {garden of rbm). Tho 
famous recueil of moral sentences by 
Saadi, the poet of Shiraz, who died 1201. 
(Persian ghul, a rose, and tan, a region.) 

Gull. A dupe, one easily cheated. 
Wilbraham says all unfledged nestlings 
are called "naked gulls " from the yellow 
tint of their skin, (loelandic guls , Danish 
guul, yellow, our gold.) (See Bejan.) 

The moat notorious geek and gull 
That e'er invention played <.n. 

Shakespeare, ** Twelfth K%ght," y. L 

Gulliver {Lemuel). The hero of 
Swift's famous “ Travels ” to Lilliput, 
Brobdingnag, Lapu'ta, and the Houyhn- 
hnms {Hoo-nims). 

Gulna're (2 syl.), afterwards oalled 
Ended, queen of the haram, and fairest of- 
all the slaves of Seyd {Seed). She was 
rescued from the flaming palace by lord 
Conrad, the corsair, and when the corsair 
was imprisoned,, released him and mur¬ 
dered the sultan. The two escaped to 
the Pirate's Isle, but when Conrad found 
that Medo'ra, ms betrothed, was dead, 
he and Gulnare left the isl&hd teecretly, 
and none of the pirates ever knew where 


they went to. The rest of the tale of 
Gulnare is under the new name, Kaled 
{q.v.).—Byron, “ The Corsair 

Gummed (1 syl.). He frets like 
gummed velvet or gummed tajf'ety. Velvet 
and taffeta were sometimes stiffened 
with gum to make them “sit better,” but 
being: very stiff, they fretted out quickly. 

Gumption. Wit to turn things to 
account, capacity. In Yorkshire we hear 
tho phraso, “ I canna gaum it ” (under* 
stand it, make it out), and Gaum-tion is 
tho capacity of understanding or making 
out. 

Gumption. A nostrum much in request 
by painters In search of the supposed 
“ lost medium ” of the old masters, and 
to which their unapproachable excellence 
is aseribod. The medium is made<of- gum 
mastic and liuseed-oil. 

Gun. Sure as a gun ; quite certain. 
It is as certain to happen as a gun to go 
off if the trigger is pulled. 

Son of a gun. A jovial fellow. A gun 
is a large flagon of ale. 

lie's a great gun. - A maq of hoto. Tho 
reference is not to attillery, but to the 
ancient flagons. {See ubove.) 

Gunner. KUsing the Qunwwtsdaugh¬ 
ter; being flogged on board-ship. Bo)'* 
in the Royal Navy who are to be flogged 
are first tied to the breech of a cannon. 

Gunpowder Plot. A project of a 
few Roman Catholics to destroy James I. 
with tho lords and commons assembled 
irt tho Houses of Parliament, on the 5th 
of November, 1605. It was to be done by 
means of gunpowder when the king wetit 
in person to open Parliament. Robert 
Catesby originated the plot, and Guy 
Fawkes undertook to tiro the gunpowder. 

Gunter’s Chain, for land surveying, 
is so named from Edmund Gunter, it* 
inventor (1580-1626). It is Bixty-six feet 
Iona, and divided into one hundred links. 
As ten square chains make an acre, it*,fol- 
lows that an acre contain^ 100,400 square. 

Gunther, king of Burgundy and 
brother of Jvriem'nild. He resolved. to 
wed Brunhild, the martial queen of In¬ 
land, who had madea vowthatnoneehouW 

win her who could not surpass hern* 
three trials of skill and strength. The 
firat was hurling a spear, the eeooTU* 
throwing a stone, and the third *u* 
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jumping. The spear oonld scarcely be 
lifted by three man. The queen hurled 
it towards Gunther, when Siegfried, in 
his invisible cloak, reversed it, hurled it 
back again, and the queen was knocked 
down. The stone took twelve brawny 
champions to carry, but Brunhild lifted 
it on high, flung it twelve fathoms, and 
jumped beyond it. Again the unseen 
Siegfried came to his friend’s res -ue, and 
(lung the stone still further, and, as he 
leaped, bore Giinther with him. The 
queon was overmastered, and exclaimed 
to her subjects, “ I am no more your 
mistress; you are Gunther's liegemen 
now” ( Lied, vii.). After the marriage 
the masculine maid behaved so obstre¬ 
perously that Giinther had again to avail 
himself of his friend’s aid. Siegfried 
entered 'the chamber in his cloud cloak, 
and wrestled with the bride till all her 
strength was gone ; then he drow a ring 
from her finger, and took away her 
girdle. After which ho left her, and she 
became a submissive wife. Giinther, 
with unpardonable ingratitude, was privy 
to the murder of his friend and brother- 
in-law, ami wfe ljtpnself slain in tlio 
dungeon of Etzol’s palaco by his sister 
Kriemhild. In history this Burgundian 
king is called Giin'tacher .—The Nibd- 
wigen-Lied. ' 

Gurgoila. (See Gakgouiixe.) 

Gurme (2 syL). The Celtic Cerbe¬ 
rus. While the world lasts it is fastened 
, the mouth of a vast cave, but at, t he end 
of the world it will he let loose, when 
will attack Tyr, the war-god, and kill him. 

Gurney-Light., (See Bcbk.) 

Guthlac {St.'), of Crowland, Lincoln¬ 
shire, is represented in Christian art as a 
hermit punishing demons with a scourge, 
or consoled by angels while demons 
torment him. 


'Guthrum. Stiver of Qv thrum, or 
Stiver of Guthrum's Lane. Fine silver 
was at one time so called, because the 
cmef gold and silver smiths of London 
resided there in the thirteenth nnd four¬ 
teenth centuries. The hall of the Gold¬ 
smiths Company is still in tho same 
ocality— Riley, “Munimenta Gildhallce. 1 ' 

„ Percha. Latin gutta (a drop 

_ Mfliuice), Percha from the island of 
®*e juice is obtained by 
utting the bark of a variety of trees, of 
the order called Sapota'cea . 


Gutter Lane (London). A corrupt 
tion of Guthurun Lane, from a Mr. 
Guthurun, Goderoune, or Guthrum, who, 
as Stowe informs us, “ possessed tiie chief 
property therein.” {See Guthrum.) 

A It goes denim. Gutter Lane. He spends 
everything on his stomach. The play is 
between Gutter Lane, London, and gititur 
(the throat), preserved in our word gut¬ 
tural (a throat letter). <■ 

Guy. The Guiser or Guisard was the 
ancient Scotch mummer, who played be¬ 
fore Yulo; hence our words* guise, dis¬ 
guise, guy, he. 

Gut/. The Druids were called Guys, 
whonoe tho mistletoe is termed in French 
legwi. (See Guy noPRs.) 

Guy, earl of Warwick. An Anglo - 
Danish hero of wonderful puissance. 
He was in lovfc with fair Phelis or Felice, 
who refused to listen to his suit till he 
had distinguished himself by knightly 
deeds. First, bo rescued the daughter 
j of the emperor of Germany “ from many 
a valiant knightthen he went to 
Greece to fight against the Saracens, 
and slew the doughty Coldran, Elmaye 
king of Tyre, and the soldan himself. 
Then returned he to England an^wedded 
Phelis, but in forty days he returned to 
the Holy Land, where he redeemed earl 
Jonas out of prison, slew the giant Am'- 
arant, and many othors. He again re¬ 
turned to England, and slew at Winchester 
in single combat Colbroude or Colbrand, 
tlio Danish giant, and thus redeemed 
England from Danish tribute. At Wind¬ 
sor he slew a boar of “ passing might 
and strength.” On Dunsmoro Heath he ’ 
slew the “ Dun-cow of Dunsmoro, a 
monstrous wyld and cruell beast.” In 
Northumberland he-elew a dragon “black 
as any cole," with lion’s paws, wings, 
and a hide which no 6word could {fierce. 
Having achieved all this, he became a 
Permit in Warwick, and hewed himself 
a cave a mile from the town. Daily he 
went to his own castle, where he was not 
known, and bogged bread, of his own 
wife Phelis. On his death-bod be sent 
Phelis a ring, by which she recognised' 
her lord, and went to close his dying 
eyes. (890-958.) ILs combat with Opt 
brand is very olaborately told in Dray- 
/ ton’s “ Polyolbion.” 

1 s:n not Snmpfon. nor Sir Ouv. nor Coibniid. to 
in >w thorn down before m«.—Shtik«*pta,rt, * tUmry 
VUt.," r. a. 

Guyon (Sir). The impersonation of 
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Temperance or Self-government. He 
destroys the witch Acra'sia, and destroys 
her bower, called the “Rower of Bliss.” 
His companion was Prudence.— Spenser, 
“ FaMry Queen,’' bk. ii. 

The word Guyon is the Spanish gniar 
(to guide), and the word Temperance 
is the Latin temfpero (to guide). 

(stay-ropes. Guido or guiding- 
ropes, to steady heavy goods while a- 
hoisting. (Spanish and Portuguese, 
guia, from gutar, to guide.) 

flw ynn (Nell). An actress, and one 
of the courtesans of Charles II. of Eng¬ 
land (died 1 (>t>7). Sir Walter Scott speaks 
of her twice in “ Poveril of the Peak 
in ch. xi. he speaks of “the smart hu¬ 
mour of Mrs. Nelly,” and in ch. xl. lord 
Chaffinch says of “ Mrs. Nelly, wit she 
has, let her keop herself warm with it in 
worse company, for the cant of strollers 
is not language for a prince’s chamber.” 

Gyges* Bing rendered the wearer 
invisible. Gyges, the Lydian, is the 
person to whom Oandau'liis showed las 
wife naked. According to Plato, Gyges 
descended into a chasm of the earth, 
where h& found a brazen horse; opening, 
the sides of the animal, he found the 
caroase of a man, from whose finger ho 
drew off a brazen ring, which rendered 
him invisible, and by means of this ring 
he entered the king’s chamber and mur¬ 
dered him. 

Why did yon think that you had OvR^'ilng, 

Or the herb that gives Invisibility i jtrn-tted) "t 
Jltaumont and Fletcher, “ Fair Maid vf the Ian," i. 1. 

« The wealth of GygHs. Gygtis was a 
Lydian king, who married Nyssia, the 
young widow of Candaulos, a.nd reigned 
thirty-eight years. Ho amassed such 
wealth that his name became proverbial. 
(Reigned b.c. 718-678.) 

Gymnas tics. Athletic games. The 
word is from qymna'smm, a public placd 
net apart in Greece for athletic sports, 
which were done naked. (Greek, gymnos, 
naked.) 

Gymnos'ophists. A sect of Indian 
philosophers who went about with naked 
feet ana almost without clothing. They 
lived in woods, subsisted on roots, and 
never married. They believed in the 
transmigration of souls. Strabo divides 
them into Brahmins and Samans. (Greek, 
gymnos, naked; sophistMs, sages.) 

Gy'neth. Natural daughter of Guen'- 


dolon and king Arthur. Arthur swore 
to Gwendolen that if she brought forth a 
boy, he should be his heir, and if a girl, 
he would give her in marriage to the 
bravest knight of his kingdom. One 

f ieutecost a beautiful damsel presented 
mrself to king Arthur, and claimed the 
promise made to Guendolen; accordingly 
a tournament was proclaimed, and tho 
warder given to Gynorh. The king 
prayed her to drop tho warder before 
the combat turned to earnest warfare, 
but Gyneth haughtily refused, and twenty 
knights of the Bound Table fell in tho 
tournament, amongst whom was young 
Van oc, son of Merlin. Immediately Vanoe 
fell, tho form of Merlin rose, put a stop 
to the fight, and caused Gyneth to fall 
into a tranco in tho Valley of St. John, 
from which she was never to awake till 
some knight came forward for her hand, 
as braved as those which were slain 
in the tournay. Five hundred years 
passed away before the spell was broken, 
and then He Vaux undertook the adven¬ 
ture of breaking the spell. He overcame 
four temptations—fear, ayarioe, pleasure, 
and ambition, wheir Gyneth awoke, the 
enchantment was dissolved, and Gyneth 
became the bride of the bold warrior.— 
Sir Walter Scott, “ Bridal of Triermain,” 
c. ii. 

Gyp. A college-servant, whose office 
is that of a gentleman’s servant, waiting 
on two or more collegians in the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridgo. He differs from a, 
bed-maker, inasmuch as be does not 
make beds; but he runB on errands, 
waits at table, wakes men for morning 
chapel, brushes their clothes, and so on. 
llis perquisites are innumerable, and 
he ib called a gyp (vulture, Greek) be¬ 
cause he preys upon his employer like a 
vulture. At Oxford they are calledacoa^ 

Gypsy. (See Gipsy.) 

Gyrfaleon. Gerfalcon, or Jerfalcon. 
A native of Iceland and Norway, highest 
in the list of hawks for falconry. Gyr 
or “Ger” is, I think, the Dfltch pier, # 
vulture—this species of hawk being 
called because, like the vulture, it has no 
teeth. The comdion etymology ff° m 
hieros, sacred, “because the Egypt* 1 ” 8 
held the hawk to be Baored,” is utterly 
worthless. Besides Ger-falcoos, we|» v ® 
Gier-eagles, Lammer-giers, &o. (Germ** 1 
gier, greedy.) (See Hawk. ) 
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H. This letter represents a stile or 
hedge. It is called in Hebrew heth or clieth 
(a hedge). 

H.B.(Mr. Doyle, father of Mr. Richard 
Doyle, connected with Punch), the politi¬ 
cal caricaturist, died 1868. 


bail; it is not needful to try the prisoner 
at the following assise; and the prisoner 
may be confined in any prison the Crown 
chooses to select for tne purpose. 

Haberdasher, from hapertas, a cloth 
the width of which was settled by Magna 
Charts. A “ hapertas-er” is the Boiler 
of hapertas-erie. 


H.M.S. His or Her Majesty’s service 
or ship, as H.M.S. Wellington. 


Habeas Corpus. The “Haboas 
Corpus Act ” was passed in the reign of 
Charles II., and defined a provision of 
similar character iu Magna Charta, to 
which also it added certain details. Tho 
Act provides (1) That any man taken to 
prison, can insist that the person who 
charges him with crime shall bring him 
bodily before a judge, and state the why 
and wherefore of his detention. As soon 
as this is doue, the judge is to decide 
whether or not the accused is to be ad¬ 
mitted to bail. [No one, therefore, can 
be imprisoned on mere suspicion, and 
no one con bo left in prison any indefinite 
time at the caprice of the powors that be. 

1 mprisonment, in fact, mustjbo either for 
punishment after conviction, or for safe 
custody till the time of trial ] 

(2) It provides that every person ac¬ 
cused of crime shall have the question 
of his guilt decided by a jury of twelve 
men, and not by a Government agent or 
nominee. 


(3) No prisoner can be tried a second 
time on tho same charge. 

(4) ,Every prisoner may insist on being 
examined within twenty days of h is arrest, 
and tried by jury the next session. 

(6) No defendant is to be sent to prison 
beyond the Beas, either within or without 
the British dominions. 

The exact meaning of the words Ha- 
“*** Corpus is this: “ You are to produce 
tue body.” That is, You, the accuser, 
are to bring before the judge the body of 
the accused, that be may be tried and 
receive the award of the court, and you 
(the accused) are to abide by the award 
of the judge. 

of Habeas Corpus. When 
oe Habeas Corpus Act is suspended the 
rown can imprison persons on suspicion, 
without giving any season for so doing; 
c? Person so arrested oannot insist on 
* whef*- ° rou £k* 1 before a judge to decide 


or or not he oan fee admitted to 


To match this mint there wu another, 

Aa buav and perverse a brother. 

An liabeniadier or email waree 
In politics end state affairs 

Butter. " Muditmu,- ill. & 

Habit is Second Nature. The 
wise saw of DiogSaus, the cynic. (B.O. 412- 
323.) 

Habsburg is a contraction of 
IT<jbichts-burg (Hawk's Tower), so called 
from the castle on the right bank of the 
Aar, t built in tbe eleventh century by 
Werner, bishop of Strasburg, whose ne¬ 
phew (Werner II.) was the first to as¬ 
sume the title of “ Count of Habsburg.” 
His great-grandson, Albrecht II., as¬ 
sumed the title of “Landgraf of Sund- 
gau.” His grandson, Albrecht IV., in 
the thirteenth century, hud the founda¬ 
tion of tho greatness of the House of 
Habsburg, of which the imperiahlfamily 
of Austria are the representatives. 

HackelTs Coit. A vast stone near 
Stantin Drew, in Somersetshire; so called 
from a tradition that it was a coit thrown 
by Sir John Hautville. In Wiltshire three 
huge stones near Rennet are called the 
HeviFs coits. 

Hackney, from the French haqvenee 
(a cob-horse), Italian acchinea. The 
Romance word haque is a horse (Latin 
equns). The French wore accustomed to 
lot out their cob-horsos for short jour¬ 
neys, and at a later period they were 
haruossed to a plain vehicle called cocks- 
d-Juiquenie. 

TheVnlghto mo well honed, eadthecommon people 
end other* ou Utah haktnay end geldynge* -Fruit- 
sort 

Haclnun (Captain). A thick-headed 
bully of Alsa'tia, impudent but cowardly. 
He was once a sergeant in Flanders, but 
rau from his colours, and took refuge in 
Alsa'tia, where be was dubbed captain.— 
Shadmll, “ Squire qf A Isatia .” 

Haan I. His sword was called Quern- 
Biter (foot-breadth). 

TTwria. The Juno of the Babylonians. 
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Haddock. According to tradition it 
was a haddock in whoso mouth St. Peter 
found the stater (or piece of money), 
and the two mark6 on the fish's neck aro 
said to be the impressions of the apostle’s 
finger and thumb. It is a pity that the 
person who invented this pretty story 
forgot that salt-water haddocks cannot 
live in the fresh water of the lake Gen- 
nesaret. 

O fuyveTstlt'ou* d»tnty, P'tei'* fish, v 

How corn'sl thou here to iwiVe ho (fondly dlsli t 
Mitdlus, *' ini'ifuiu." (luUi) 

TTn/l es. Either the god of the in¬ 
fernal regions, or the infernal regions 
themselves. The word moans Unseen 
(Greek, aidMs.). * 

Ha'dith (a legewV). The traditions 
about Mahomet tho Prophet’s sayings 
and doings. This compilation forms a 
supplement to the Koran, as tho Talmud 
to the Jewish Scriptures. Like the 
Jewish Gem'nr a, the “Ha'dith” was not 
allowed oiiginally to bo committed to 
writing, but tho danger of the traditions 
being perverted or forgotten led to their 
being placed on record. 

Hadi. The pilgrimage to Kaa'ha 
(templPof Mecca), which every Mahome¬ 
tan feels bound to make once at least 
before death. Thoso who neglect to do 
so “might as well die Jews or Chris¬ 
tians.” (Hebrew luxa, the festival of 
Jewish pilgrimages to Jerusalem.) 

Hadji. A pilgrim, a Mahometan who 
has made the lladj or pilgrimage to the 
Prophet’s tomb at Mecca. Every lladji 
is entitled to wear a green turban. 

Heemony. Milton, in his “ Coraus,” 
says lisemony is of “ sovereign uso ’gainst 
all enchantments, mildew, blast, or 
damp.” Coleridge says tho word is 
hwna-oinos (blood-wine), and refers to 
the blood of Jesus Christ, which destroys 
all evil. The leaf, says Milton, “ had 
prickles on it,” but “it boro a bright 
golden flower.” The pncl-les are tho 
crown of thorns, the flower the fruits of 
salvation. 

This interpretation^ so in accordance 
with the spirit of Milton, that it is far 
preferable to the suggestions that the 
plant acrimony or allysutn was intended, 

' for why should Milton have changed the 
name? 

Dioscor'ides ascribes similar powors to 
the herb allysum, which, as he says, 


“keepeth man and beast from enchant¬ 
ments and witching.” 

Hromos. A range of mountains 
separating Thrace and Mce'sia, called by 
the classic writers Cold IIam,os. (Crock 
ekeimon, winter; Latin hiems, Sanskrit 
/tima.") 

O er hifrh Pier'la thence her course she bore. 

Oer f.ii' KmaM/i*’n c\e>-plea-i hr shore; 

O’oi 11 tom us’ hills with nk»«H e-t-mal crown’d. 

Nor once her fly ag tout approached the grouul 
Pope, “Iliad.’' sir. 

'Hafed. A Gheber or Fire-worshipper, 
in love with Hinda, tho Arabian eftur’s 
daughter, whom he first saw when lie 
entered the palace under the hope of 
being able to slay her father, the tyrant 
usurper of Persia. He was the leader of 
a band sworn to free tlicir country or die, 
and his name was a terror to tho Arab, 
who looked upon him as superhuman, 
llis rendezvous was betrayed by a traitor 
comrade, but when the Moslorn army 
came to tako him he threw himself into 
the sacred fire, and was burntto death.— 
Thomas Moore. 

Hafiz, the great Persian lyrist, called 
the “Perdan Anacreon” (fourteenth 
century). Hjs odes are called ghaseh, 
and are both sweet and graceful. The 
word ha He (retainer) is a degree given to 
those who know by heart tne Koran and 
Jladitb (traditions). 

Hag. So called from halt (a speciei 
of snako), wheneo hag-worms (snakes). 

How now, yon leoret, blnck, and midnight hap»f 
Shakespeare, “ Macbeth," IV. 1. 

Hagan of Trony or Tlaeo ofNormy, 
son of Aldrian, liegeman of Gunther, king 
of Burgundy. Gtinther mvitod Siegfried 
to a hunt of wild boasts, but while the 
king of N etherland stooped to drink from 
a brook, Hagan stabbed him botwoen the 
shoulders, the only vulnerable point in 
his whole body. He then deposited the 
dead body at the door of Kriemhild’s 
chamber, that she might stumble on it 
when she went to matins, and suppose 
that ho had been murdered by assassins. 
When Kricmbild sent to Worms for the 
“ Nibelung Hoard,” Hagan seized it, & n( * 
buried it secretly somewhere,, beneath tW 
Rhine, intending himself to enjoy it 
Kriemhild, with a view of vengesfl^ 
married Etzel, king of the Huns, am 1 
after the lapse of seven years, Invited 
the king of Burgundy, with Hagan antt, 
many others, to the court of her bus* 
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band, but the invitation was a mere snare. 

A terrible broil was stirred up in tlie 
banquet hall, which ended in the slaugh¬ 
ter of all the Burgundians but two iGiin* 
ther and Hagan), who were taken prisoners 
and given to Kriemhild, who cut off both 
their heads. Hagan lost an eye when he 
fell upon Walter of Spain as he was dining 
on the chine of a wild boar. Walter pelted 
him with the bones, one of which struck 
him in the eye. His person is thus de-' 
soribed in the great German epic:— 

Well-grown an<i well-compacted was that redoubted 

RUI‘81 ; 

Long were hit lege and sinewy, and deep and broad 

hi** client; . 

IIu Inn , rum once wna sable, with grey was dashed 

of late : 

Host lerilble bis visare, end lor llv was hit gall.. 

The Jivbtlunoen Lud" S'.nuEa 1789. 

Hag'gada. The freo rabbinical 
interpretation of Scripture. (Hebrew 
bagged, to relate.) 

.Hag-knots. Tangles in the manes 
of wild ponies, supposed to be usod bjr 
witches for stirrups. Tho term is com¬ 
mon in the New Forest. Seamen use tho 
word hag'a-tenth to express those parts of 
a matting, Ac., which spoil its goncral 
uniformity, 

Hagring. The Fata Morga'na.— 
{Scandinavian). 

t 

Hahnemann ( [Samuel ). A German 
physician, who set forth in his “Organon 
of Medicine” the system which ho called 
“homoeopathy,” tho principles of which 
are these: (1) that, diseases are cured by 
those medicines which would produce 
the disease in healthy bodies; (2) that 
medicines are to be simple and not 
compounded; {3) that doses are to be 
exceedingly minute. (1765-1843.) 

Haidee. A beautiful Greek girl, 
"■ho found Don Juan when he was cast 
an .^ restored him to animation. 

Her hair was auburn, and her eyes 
poro black as death.” Her mother, a 
PiooriBh woman from Fez, was dead, and 
per father, Lambro, a rich Greek pirate, 
hving on one of tho Cyclades. Slio 
poa Juan fell in love with each other , 
puring the absence of Lambro from the 
K* 8 ? j kis return Juan was ar- 

placed in a galliot, and sent from 
1 i:. ls .^* Haidee went mad, and after 
l»»«SWing illness, died.— Byron, “ Bon 
« Ww b can. ii., iii. f iv. 


Hail. Health, an exclamation of 
welcome, like the Latin Salve (Saxon, 
had). 

All ball, Macbeth! Hal' to thee, thane of Gla'mls t 
Shakeepearc, “ Macbeth," L A 

He was Hail-fellow well-met with every 
one; on easy, familiar terms. Hailing 
every one with courtesy, and making 
every one believe that it was well they 
had met together. (See JocKiiT.) 

W all fellow well met, all dirty and wrt; 

Find out. If you cun, who’* master, who's man. » 
Swift, “Me Lade* Lamentation * 

Hair. One single tuft is left on the 
Bhavon crown of a Mussulman, for the 
angel to ggasp hold of when conveying 
the deceased to Paradise. 

The scalp-lock of tho North American 
Indians, left on the otherwise bald head 
for a conquering eneiqy to seize when 
he tears off the scalp, is somewhat 
analogous. 

A hair of the dog that bit you (simiVia 
sinul'ibus onrantur). In Scotland it is a 
popular belief thdt a few hairs of the dog 
that bit you applied to tho wound will 
prevent evil consequences. 

Take the hair, it's well written. 

Of the dog by which you’re t itten; »* 

Work ofl one wine by hie brother. 

Anil mie talour wi h another . . • 

• C ioh with cook, and *tufe w th etrife; 

Business with bustneeti, wile wttn wife. 

Athenmis (n tcribed to Aristophanes). 

Hair of a dissembling colour. Red hair 
is so called, from tho notion that Judas 
had red hair. 

ftowltnd. His very hair Is of tho dissembling 
colour ' rttt). 

Coin*. Somewhat browner than Judas’s. 

Shakespeare, “ Ac You Like It," ilL 4 . 

Against the hair. Against the grain, 
contrary to its nature. 

If you should fight you go against the bnlr of your 
professions.— Shakespeare,' Meriy tyivet uf Windsor" 
iL 8. 

Hair byjiair, yon will pull out the horse's 
tail. Plutarch says that Serto'rius, in 
order to teach his soldiers that persever¬ 
ance and wit are hotter than brute force, 
had two horses brought before them, and 
set two men td-pull out their tails. One 
of the men was a burly Hercules who 
tugged and tugged, but all to no purpose; 
the other was a sharp, wesson faced tailor, 
who plucked one hair at a time, amidst 
roars of laughter, and food left the tail 
quite bare. 

The three hairs. When Reynard wanted 
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to get talked about, be told Miss Magpie, 
under the promise of Becrecy, that “ tbe 
lion king had. given him three hairs from 
the fifth leg of the a'moronthol'ogos'pho- 
rus ... a beast that lives on the 
other aide of tlio river Cylinx; it has five 
legB, and on tho fifth log there ore three 
hairs, and whoever has these three hairs 
will he young and beautiful for ever.” 
Thoy had effect only on the fair sex, and 
could be given only to the lady whom 
t the donor married.— Sir E. B. Lytton , 
**Pilgrims of the lihine,” xii. 

Hair-breadth ’scape. A very narrow 
escape from some ovil. In measurement 
the forty-eighth part of an inch is called 
hair- breadth. • 

Wherein 1 spake of most disastrous chances. 

Of moving accidents by flood and field. 

Of hair'breadth "scapes 1’ th'ininnncnt deadly bretoh. 

Shakespeare, “ Othello," i. 3. 

TTa.it* Stane* (Celtic) means boun¬ 
dary stone; a monolith sometimes, but 
erroneously termed a Druidical stone. 
(Scotland,') 

Haaz'um (3 syl.). The horse on which 
the archangel Gabriel was mounted when 
he led a squadron of 3,000 against the 
Eoreishites (3 syl.), in the famous battle 
of Bedr. 

Hajj. (See Hadj.) 

Sake. We lose in hale, but pain in 
herring. Lose one way, ■ but gain in 
onothor. Herrings aro persecuted by 
the hakes, which aro therefore driven 
away from a herring fishery'. 

Halacha (rule). The Jewish oral 
law. (See Gem'aba, Mtbhna.) 

Halberjects or Hauler gets. A coarse 
thick cloth used for the habits of monks. 
Thomson says it is tho German allergen 
(cover-all) or Ilals-bergm (nock-covor).— 
Essay on Magnc Charta. . 

Halcyon Hays. A time of happi¬ 
ness and prosperity. Halcyon is the 
Greek for a king-fisher, compounded of 
hals (the sea) and it to (to brood on). The 
ancient Sicilians believed that the king¬ 
fisher laid its eggs and incubated for 
fourteen days, before tb^winter solstice, 
on the surface of tbe sea, during which 
time the waves of the sea were always 
unruffled. 

Amidit our anna as quiet you shall be 

A (halcyon brooding on a Vinter's sea, 

'fr Drytle a. 

The peaoefnl ktaptehbnfturq. met together 

About the deck, and jtrephene calm weather. 

W\l&, *• Iter Pvrtali" 


Halt Half is more than (he whole. 
(nXeoe npurv wavTor). This is what Hesiod 
said to hiB brother Perseus, when he 
wished him to settle a dispute without 
going to law. He meant “half of the 
estate without the expense of law will be 
better than the whole after tbe lawyers 
have had their pickings.” Tho remark, 
however, has a very wide signification. 
Thus an embarras de richesse is far less 
profitable than a sufficiency. A large 
estate to one who cannot manage it is 
impoverishing. A man of small income 
will be poorer with a large house and 
garden to keep up than if he lived in a 
smaller tenement. Increase of wealth, if 
expenditure is more in proportion, tend- 
eth to poverty. 

Unhappy they to whom God haa not revealed. 

By a Htrong light which must their sense control. 

That halt n great e-tStCn more than the whole. 

Cowley, “ Setaye in Verse and Prose,” No. lv. 

Half Done. Half dove, as Elgin 
was burnt. In the wars between James 
II. of Scotland and the Douglases in 
'1452, tho earl of TIuntly burnt one-half of 
tlio town of Elgin, being the side which 
belonged to the Douglases, but loft the 
other side standing, because it belonged 
to his own family.— iS'tr Walter Scott, 
“ Talcs of a Grandfather ," xxi. 

Half-seas over. Almost up with 
one. Now applied to a person almost 
dead drunk. The phrase seepas to be a 
corruption of the Dutch op-zee sober, 
“ over-sea beer," a strong heady beverage 
introduced into Holland from England 
(OijYord). “ Up-see Freese” is Frieae- 
land beer. The German zaiiber means 
“ strong-beer ” and “ bewitchment." 

1 am half-seas o'er to death. 

Pryden. 

I do not like the dulnese of your eye. 

It hath a heavy cast, 'tit upsce Dutch. 

Pen Joneon," Alchemist," it- & 

Halgaver. Summoned before 
Mayor of UaUjaver. The mayor of Hal¬ 
gaver is an imaginary person, and tbe 
threat is given to 'those who have com¬ 
mitted no offence against the laws, but 
are simply untidy and slovenly; Hal¬ 
gaver is a moor in Cornwall, near Bod¬ 
min, famous for an annual carnival held 
there in the middle of July. Charles II- 
was so pleased with the diversions when 
he passed through the place on hil way 
to Scilly, that he became a member of 
the “ self-constituted ” corporation. Tbe 
Mayor of Garratt (y.v.) is a similar " mag¬ 
nate.” v 
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H'aH'fk'r. The name of this Yorkshire 
town is derived from Saxon haliy, holy, 
an ilfoax, hair, from the sacred hair of a 
certain virgin who was murdered because 
she would not surrender her virtue, and 
was afterwards canonised. 

T Talifa-’g (in Nova Scotia). So called 
by the Hon. Edward Cornwallis, the 
governor, in compliment to his patron, 
the Earl of Halifax.. <1749.) 


Halifax Law. By this law whoever 
commits theft iu the liberty of Halifax 
is to be executed on the Halifax gibbet, 
a kind bf guillotine. 

At Unllifax the law so sharps doth d< ate. 

That whoso more than Martian pence doth sterile, 
They nave a jyu that woudruus .puck >nd well 
heads thieves all head)ess into he .veil or hell. 

Taylor 1 the Water poet)," Works,' iL U03O). 

Hall Mark. The mark on gold or 
silver articles after they have been as¬ 
sayed. Every article in gold is compared 
with a given standard of pure gold. This 
standard is supposed to be divided into 
twenty-four parts called carats; gold 
equal to the standard is said to bo twenty- 
four carats fine. Manufactured articles 
are never mode of puro gold, but the 
quantity of alloy used is restricted. Thus 
sovereigns and wedding rings contain 
two parts of alloy to every twenty-two 
of gold; and are said to be twenty-two 
carats fine. Gold watch-cases contain 
six parts of silver or copper to eighteen 
of gold, and are therefore eighteen carats 
fine. Other articles may contain nine, 
twelve, or fifteen parts of alloy, and only 
fifteen, twelve, or nine of gold. The 
Mint price of standard gold is £3 17s. 
l(Md. per ounce, or £40 l4s. 6d. per 
pound. 

Standard silver consists of thirty-seven 
parts of pure silver and three of copper, 
lhe Mint price is 5s, (id. an ounce, but 
tilver to be melted is worth sixpence an 
ounce less. 

Suppose the article to be marked is 
token to the assay office for the hall 
^ark. It will receive a leopard's head 
■or London; an anchor for Birmingham; 
Virfe wheateheaves or a dayyer for Chester; 
* *i*Ue with two wings for Exeter; five 
•Jon* and a cross for York ; a crown for 
“oeffield; three castles for Newcastle-on- 
jjyne; a thistle or castle and lion for 
Edinburgh; a tree and a salmon with a 
w its mouth for Glasgow; a harp or 
l wmiia for Dublin, Ac. The specifio 


mark shows at once where the article 
Was assayed. 

Besides the hall mark, there iB also 
the standard mark, which for England 
is a lion passant; for Edinburgh a t!t istle ; 
for Glasgow a lion rampant; and for 
Ireland a crowned harp . If the article 
stamped contains less pure metal than 
the standard coin of the realm, the 
number of carats is marked on it, as 
eighteen, fifteen, twelve, or nine carats 
fine. 1 

Besides the hall mark, the standard, 
mark, and the figure, there is a letter 
called the date mark. Only twenty 
letters are used, beginning with A, omit¬ 
ting J, and ending with V; one year 
they are in Roman characters, another 
year in Italian, another in Gothic, another 
in Old English ; sometimes they are all 
capitals, sometimes all small letters; so 
by soeing the letter and referring to a 
table, tho exact year of the mark can be 
discovered. 

Lastly, the head of the roigning sove¬ 
reign completes the marks. 

HaH’ Sunday. The Sunday pre¬ 
ceding Shrovo Tuesday; the next day 
is called Hall’ Monday, and Shrove 
Tuesday eve is called Hall’ Night. The 
Tuesday is also called pancake-day, and 
the day preceding eallop Monday*, from 
the special foods popularly prepared for 
those days. All three were days of 
merrymaking. Hall’ or Halle is a con¬ 
traction of Hallow or Haloglee, moaning 
holy or festival. 

H all of Odin. The rocks, such as 
Halle!>erg and Hunneberg, from which 
the Hyperboreans, when tired of life, 
used to cast themselves into the sea ; so 
called because they were the vestibule 
of the Scandinavian Elysium. 

Hallelujah Victory. A victory 
gained by some newly-baptised Bretons, 
led by Germa'nus, bishop of Auxerre 
(a.I). 429). ,Tho conquerors commenced 
the battlo with loud shouts of “ Hallelu¬ 
jah!" 

TT n.11ifn.-v. (See Halifax.) 

HMloween, according to Scotch 
superstition, is the time when witches, 
devils, fairies, and othe- imps of. earth 
and air hold annual holiday. Robert 
Burns, in hispoenfcalled ’‘Halloween,” * 
has recorded the chief customs observed 
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HALTIOS. 


HANAP, 


and credulities entertained by bis coun¬ 
trymen on this high festival. 

Haltios. In Laplandie inythology, 
the guardian spirits of mount Nie'mi. 


From this bah-ht (iFte'mi, in Lapland) we hod 
opportunity srveial timx to me those vapours 
rue from the lake, which the peoi le of the count >y 
call Hal tins, and a lii h ihov deem to l« i he guardian 
spirit* of the mountain — M. c it Muupeiiuis. 


TTo.m and Heyd. Storm-demons 
or weather-sprites .—Scandinavian my¬ 
thology. 


Thoush velour never should be loomed. 
Yet now the storm rules wide; 

Bv now again to life ivtiirned 
I’ll wager Ham. and Hcvd. 

Fnituof Saga, “Lag xi. 


Hameh. In Arabian mythology, a 
bird formed from the blood near the 
brains of a murdered man. This bird 
cries ° Iskoo'neo!” (Give me drink 1 ), 
meaning drink *»f the murderer’s blood ; 
and this it cries incessantly till the death 
is avenged, when it dies away. 


Hamet. The Cid Unmet lknen</i'li. 
The hypothetical Moorish chronicler from 
whom Cervantes professes to derive his 
adventures of Don Quixote. 

Bf the two bad at mocks I am worth . . I won'd 
bate given the latter of them asfice!va < i even Old 
Hamet offered his ... to have «tood by.—(Menu. 


Hamilton. The reik of Afr. Patrick ’ 
Hamilton has infected as many as it did ( 
blow upon, i.e., all who came under bis ; 
influence were converted to his way of 
thinking. Patrick Hamilton was one of 
the most influential precursors of the 
Scotch Keformation. (1504-1528.) 

Hamilto'nian System. A method 
of teaching foreign languages by intor- 
linear translations, suggested by James 
Hamilton, a merchant. (1709-1831.)- 

Haxnlet. A • daft person (Icelandic 
amlocf), one who is irresolute and can do 
nothing fully. I> Shakespeare's play is 
based on the, Danish story of Amloth’ 
recorded in Saxo-Grammat'icus. 

Hammer. 

(1) Pierre d’Ailly, lie Marteau des 
H4riliques, president of .the council that 
condemned John Hubs. (1350-1425.) 

(2) Judas Asmonsaus, suruamed Mac- 
cabceus, "the hammer.” (b.c. 106 - 161 .) 

(3) St. Augustine is called by Hake- 
well “ That renowned pillar of truth and 

* hammer of heresies." (395-430.) 

(4) John Faber, funuuned Malleus 


Heretictfnm from the title of one of his 
works. (1470-1541.) 

(5) St. Hilary, bishop of Poitiers, 
jl (aliens Ariano'rnm. (3o0-867.) 

(6) Charles Martel. (689-741.) ^ „ 

On pretend qu’on lot donna le anmont de 1 (mid, 
parcequ’il avail Morale coniine nveo uu marteau lea 
Bamming, qui, sou* la condii te d’Abdf'inm-, avaieut 
env-iiu la France. — JJouilUt, “ LictionncUre llm- 
t artel," 4c. 

Hammer of the , Scotch. Edward I. 
On his tomb in Westminster Abbey 
is the inscription, “Edwardus longus 
Scotorum Malleus hio est” (Here is long 
Edward, tho hammer of the Soots). 

Gone to the hammer ; applied to goods 
sent to a sale by auction ; the auctioneer 
giving a rap with a small hammer when 
a lot is sold, to intimate that there is an 
end to the bidding. 

Thei/ live hammer and tongs; are always 
quarrelling. 1 hey beat each other like 
hammers, and are as ‘ * cross as the tonga” 

Hammer Cloth. Tho cloth that 
covers the coach-box, in which hammer, 
nails, bolts, Ac., used to be carried in 
case of accident. Another etymology is 
from the Icelandic hamr (a skin), skin 
being used for the purpose. Our “ yel¬ 
low-hammer” means yellow-skin. A third 
suggestion is that the word hammer is a 
corruption of " hammock,” the seat which 
the cloth covers being fm-med of straps or 
webbing stretched betvreen two crutches 
like a sailor’s hammock. 

Hampton Court Conference. A 
conference held at Hampton Court in 
January, 1C04, to settle the disputes 
between the Church party and the Fun- 
tans. It lasted three days, and its result 
was a few slight alterations in the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

Hamshackle. A baru^-sc** 0 ®' a 
wild sort of a feJow, one whole very irre-- 
gular. To hamshackle a horse is to 
shackle his head to one of hie fore-legs. 

HamulL The guardian angel at the 
Guebres.— Persian mythology. 

Han. Sons of Hdn. The Chinese are 
so called from H&n the founder of the 
twenty-sixth dynasty, with which model's 
history commences. (206-220.) 

Hanap. The cup out of which our 
Lord drank at the last supper, aftorwan 
called the “$an-great.” (See Greai.) 


HANAPER. 


HAND-BOOK. 
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Han'aper. Exchequer. “ Hanaper- 
office," an office whore all writs relating 
to the public were formerly kept in a 
hamper (in hanap&Ho). Hanaper is Nor¬ 
man for “ a hamper.” 

Hand. The whole deal of cards given 
to a single player. The cards which he 
holds in his hand. 

A Mint in heaven wonM grieve to *ee such ** hand" 
Cut up bj oue who will nut underhand 

L'rabiic, •' Borough." 

Hand. Previous to the twelfth century 
the Supreme Being was represented by a i 
haud extended from the clouds; some- 1 
times the hand is open, with rays issuing 
from the fingers, hut generally it is in 
the act of benediction, i.e., with two , 
fingers raised. j 

Hand of Justice. The allusion is to the 
sceptre or baton anciently used by kings, 
which had an ivory haud at the top of it. 

An empty hand is no tare for an hawk. 
You must not expect to receive anything 
without giving a return. The Uerrnans 
Bay Wer schmeert der fahert. Tho Latin 
proverb is l)a, si vis accepHre, or Pro 
hikllo, nihil fit. 

Patting the hand under the thigh. An 
ancient ceremony used in swearing. 


-Anil Abraham sold unto his eldest servnnt . . 
Put, 1 pi tty thee, thy hand under my thiuh, and I 
wil make thee swear . . . that inou shall no take 
a wire unto my eon of the daughters of the Catiaua- 
ltM —Gtnttm st xiv. SgS. 

And Lite iim<* dreseKleh that Israel must die; and 
he called lug son Joe ph and said unto him , . . 

♦ u , • th r hand under my thigh, and deal. . . 
“iuy with me: bury me not . , . in hgypt.— 
WUMl* xlvii, tt». 

To kiss the tend (Job xxxi. 27). To 
Worship false gods. Cicero (“In Ver- 
Krtn," lib. iv. 43) speaks of a statue of 
Hercules, the chin and lips of which wore 
considerably worn by tho kisses of his 
worshippers, Hosea (xip. 2) says, “ Lot 
the men sacrifice kiss the calves.” 

wee Aikirbs) 

wih 5W m « seven thousand i n Israel .... 
thuii have not bowed unto llaal, and . . . v hleh 
not hissed i their hand toj him.— 1 Kings 

To strike hands (Prov. xvii. 18). To 
®&ko a contract, to become surety for 
7®toer. (Hee also Prov. vii. 1 and xxii.26.) 
n f® * ,J sH«h custom of shaking hands in 
_ n urination of a bargain has been 

* , *V non . t <> all nations and all ages. In 
tt k H 1068 vassal put his Sands in 

hands of his overlord on taking the 
^ of fidelity and homage. 
she open red tend, forming part of the 


arms of the Province of Ulster, comme¬ 
morates the daring of O’Nvile, a hold 
adventurer, who vowed to bo .first to 
touch the shore of Ireland. Finding the 
boat in which he was rowed outstripped 
by others, he cut off his hand and flung 
it to the shore, to touch it before those 
in advance could land. 

The open red hand in the armorial coat 
of baronets arose thus:—James l. in 1611 
created 200 baronets on the payment of 
£1,000 each, ostensibly “for the ameliora¬ 
tion of Ulster,” and from this connection 
with Ulster they were allowed to place 
on thoir coat armour the “open red 
hand,” up to that time borne by’the 
O Neiles. The O’Neile whose * estates 
were mode forfeit by king James was 
surnamed Lamb-derg’Eirin (red-hand of 
Erin). 

The red or bloody hand in coat armour 
is generally connected with some tra¬ 
ditional tale of blood, and the hadgo was 
never to be expunged till the bearer had 
passed, by way of penance, seven years 
in a cave, without companion, without 
shaving, and without uttering a single 
word. 

In Aston Church, near Birmingham's 
a coat-armorial of the Holts, the “ bloody 
hand” of which is thus accounted for:— 
It is said that Sir Thomas Holt, some 200 
years ago, murdered his cook in a cellar 
with a spit, and when pardonftd for the 
offenco, the king enjoined him, by way 
of penalty, to wear ever after a “ bloody 
hand ” m his family coat. 

In the church of Stoke d’Abemon, 
Surrey, there is a red hand upon a monu¬ 
ment, the legend of which is, thala gentle¬ 
man shouting with a friend, was so morti¬ 
fied at meeting with no game, that be 
swore he would shoot the first live thing 
ho met. A miller was the victim of this 
rash vow, and the “bloody hand" was 
plaoed in his family eoAt to keep up a 
perpetual memorial of tho prime. 

Similar legends are told of the red 
hand in Watcringbury Church, Kent; of 
the red hand on a tablo in the hall of 
Church-Gresly, in Derbyshire; and of 
many others. 

Hand-book. Spolnan says that 
king Alfred used to carry in his bosom 
memorandum leaves, in which he made 
observations, and took so much pleasure 
therein that he called it his hand-book* 
because it was always in his hand 
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HANDFASTING, 


HANGED. 


Hondfasting. A sort of marriage. 
A fair was at one time held in Dumfries¬ 
shire, at which a young man was allowed 
to hick out a female companion to live 
witn him. They li ved together for twelve 
months, and if they both liked the ar¬ 
rangement, were man and wife. This 
was called hand-fading or hand-fastening. 

This sort of contract was common 
among the Romans and Jews, and is not 
unusual in the East even to the present 
hour. 

Hand Paper. A particular sort of 
paper well known in the Record ofliue, 
ana so called from its water-mark, which 


dumplings,” and by girls “Kiss in the 
ring. 

Handle. He has a handle to his name. 
Some title, as “lord,” “sir,” “doctor." 
The French say Monsieur sans queue, a 
man without a tail (handle to his name). 

Handycufife. Cuffs or blows given 
by the hand, “ Fisticuffs” is now more 
common. 

Hang. To hang in the hell rows.. To 
bo asked at church, and then defer the 
marriage'so that the bells hang fire. 

Hanged or Strangled. Examples 
from the ancient classic writers :— 


goes back to the fifteenth contury. 

Handicap. A game at cards not 
unlike Loo, but with this difference—the 
winnor of one trick has to put in a double 
stake, the winner of two tricks a triplo 
stake, and so on. Thus : if six persons 
are playing, and the general stake is Is., 
and A gains three tricks, he gains 6s., 
and has to “ hand i’ the cap ” or pool 3s. 
for the next deal. Suppose A gains two 
trioks and R one, then A gains Is. and B 
2s., and A has to stake 3s. and 1> 2s. for 
tfite next deal. 

To the Mitre Tavern fn Wood Street, a house ot 
the uresteat note m London. H ere some of us fell to 
handieap, a epoit l never knew herons, winch was 
v«y good.— Pepy*, “i/it-Diuri/ Sept. 18, nm 

Handicap, in racing, is the adjudging of 
various weights to horses differing in age, 
power, or speed, in order to place them 
all, as far as possible, on an equality. If 
two unequal players challenge each other 
at chess, the superior gives up a piece, 
and this is his handicap. So called 
from the ancient game referred to by 
Pepys. 

The Winner's Uaiulicap. The winning 
horses of previous races being pitted 
together in a race royal are first handi¬ 
capped according to their respective 
merits : the horse that has won three 
races haB to carry a greater weight than 
the horse that has won only two, and this 
latter more than its competitor who is 
winner of a single race only. 

Handkerchief. “ The commit teams 
at a 'loss to know whom next to tin aw the 
handkerchief to" (The Times). The mean¬ 
ing is that the oommittee did not know 
whom they were to Ask next to make a 
speech for them ; and the allusion is to 
the game called in Norfolk “Stir up the 


(1) Ac'iuus, kingof Lydia,endeavoured 
to raiso a now tribute from liis subjects, 
and was hanged by the enraged populate, 
who threw the dead body into the river 
Taetiilus. 


(2 1 Ama'ta, wife of king Latinus, pro¬ 
mised her daughter Lavin'ia to king 
Turn us; when, however, she was given 
in marriage to jEne'as, Ama'ta banged 
herself that she might not Bee the hated 
stranger.— Virgil, ‘‘ Mine id,” vii. 

(3) Auach'nk, the most skilful of 
needlewomen, hanged herself because she 
was outdone m atrihl of skill by Minerva. 
— (hid, “ Metamorphoses" vi., fab. 1. 

(41 Autol'tca, another of Ulysses, 
hanged herself in dpipair on receiving 
false news of her some death. 


(5) Bono's us, a Spatffard by birth, was 
strangled by the entberor Probus for 
assuming the imperial purple in Gaul. 
(a.d. 280.) 

(6) Iphis, a beautiful wrath of Salamis, 
of mean birth, hanged himself because his 
addresses were rejected by Anaxar'ete, 
a girl of Salamis of similar .rank ip life- *“ 
Odd, “ Metamorjihoses,” xiV. 708, &c. 

(7) LATi'NUS f wife of. ,LSee AmaM, 

above.) Wt, 

(S) Lycam'bes, father of NaioWla, who 
betrothed her to Archil'ochoB, the poet. 
He broke his promise, and g^ve her a 
marriage to a wealthier man. Archil o- 
ohos so scourged them by his satires tn» 
both father and daughter hanged thou*' 
selves. 

(?) Nbobu'la. '<See above .) i 

(10; Phyllis, queen of Throoe, r l0 .“, 
cepted of Demoph'oon, whostopped.cn 
coasts on his return from Troy- b olll |( | 
phoon was called away to Athens; < l | 
promised to return ; but iailii^f 80 
Phyllis hanged herself. 
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Hanger. .Properly tbe fringed loop 
or straplmng to the girdle by which the 
dagger was suspended, but applied by a 
common figure of Bpeech to tno sword or 
dagger itself. 

Hen’s iwordi in hangers hang fat by their side. 

Taylor. (163J.) 

- Hanging. Hanging gardens of Baby¬ 
lon.. Four acres of garden raised on a 
base supported by pillars, and towering 
in terraces one above another, 300 feet in 
height. At a distance they looked like a 
vast pyramid covered with trees. This 
mound was constructed by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar to gratify his wife Am'ytis, who 
felt weary of the fiat plains of Babylon, 
and longed for something to remind her 
of her native Me'dian hills. 

Hangmen and Executioners*. 

(1) Bum. is tbe earliest hangman whose 
name survives. 

(2) Jock Sutherland. 

(3) Derrick, who cut off tho head of 
Essex in 1601. 

(4) Gregory. Father and son, men¬ 
tioned by Sir Walter Scott. 

to) Gregory Brandon, about 1013. 

(6) Richard Brandon, his son, who 
executod Charles I. 

(7) Squire DfN, mentioned by-Hudi- 
bros. 

(8) Jack Ketch (1678) executed lord 
Russell and tkp duko of Monmouth. 

__ (9) Rose, the butcher (16S6), but Jack 
Ketch was restored to office the samo 
year. 

(10) Edward Dennis (1780), introduced 
as a character in Dickens’s “ Bainaby 
Rudgo.” 

(11) Thomas Cheshire, nicknamed 
“Old Chee&o.” 

(12) John Calcbaft. 

(13) QJhforeign executioners the most 
celebrate! are Little John; Capelueho, 
headsman of Paris duringtheternble da vs 
cf tho Armagnacs qnd Burgundians; and 
Sanson, who officiated on the guillotine 
during the first French Revolution. 

Hangmen’s Gains (London), in 
tho liberty of St. Catharine. This is a 
cutouscorruptionef Jlammet and Guy nest , 
two places in France, refugees from which 
Paces settled in this locality*. 

Hangman’s Wages. 13Jd. Tho 

.* given to the executioner at Tyburn, 
with l^d. for tho rope. This was the 


value of a Scotch merk, and therefore 
points to the reign of James, who decried 
that “ the coin of silver called the mark- 
piece shall be current within the king¬ 
dom at the value of 13Ad.” - Whatever 
the ancient fee might be, the present 
price is 14s. 6d., of which 7 b. 6a is the 
foe, 4s. (id. for stripping the body, and 
2s. 6d. for tho use of the shell. Noblemen 
who were to be beheaded were expected 
to give the executioner from £7 to £10 
for cutting off their head. 

Halig-nail is a corniption of the 
Saxon angc-rmil (pain-nail). Our word 
anguish is from ange. The older word is 
og-nail. 

Hanoverian Shield. This escut¬ 
cheon used to be added to the arms of 
England ; it was placed in the’erobv of 
tho shield to show that the House of 
Ilanover came to tho crown by election, • 
and not by conquest. Conquerors strike 
out arms of a conquered country, and 
place their own in lieu. 

Hans von Rippach (rip-pak). Jack 
of Rippach, a Monsieur Nong-toug-pas, 
i.e. some one askeil-for who doos not exist. 

A gay German spark calls at a house and 
asks for Herr llans von Rippach. An 
English spark a-ks for Monsieur Nong- 
toug-pas. Rippach is a village near 
Leifsig. 

Hansard. TheBritish parliamentary 
records and debates, printed and pub¬ 
lished by the Messrs. Hansard. The pre¬ 
sent firm print only the bills before par¬ 
liament, the reports of committees, and 
some of the accounts; tho other parlia¬ 
mentary records are printed by other 
'firms. Luke Hansard, the founder of the 
present family, came from Norwich in 
1752. 

Hanse Towns. The maritime cities 
of Germany, which belonged to the Han¬ 
seatic League ( q.v .). 

Hanseatic League. The first trade 
union ; it was established in the thir¬ 
teenth century by certain cities of Nor¬ 
thern Germany for their mutual prospe¬ 
rity and protection. The diet which used 
to be hehl every three years was called 
tho llansa, and the mem hers of it Han- 
tardi. The loaguo was virtually broken 
up in 1630. (German, aui-see. on the sea. 
Tho loague was originally called the Am* 
iu-tteiun, cities on the sea). 

Z 
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HANSEL. 


HAKE. 


^Hansel. A gift or bribe, the first mo¬ 
ney received in a day. Hence Hansel- 
Monday, the first Monday of the year. 
To “hansel our swords” is to use them 
for the first time. In Norfolk we hear of 
hanselling a coat, i.e. , wearing it for the 
first time. Lemon tells us that super¬ 
stitious people will spit on the first mo¬ 
ney taken at market tor luck, and Misson 
sayft “ Ils le baisuut cn le recevant, cras- 
chcnt dossus, et le met,tent dans tine 
pbche apart.”—“ Travels in England ,” 

p. 11)2. 

Hansel Monday. The first Monday of 
the new year. (See above.) 

Happy Arabia. A mistranslation 
of the Latin A rabia fehx, which means 
simply on the right, hand, i.e., Arabia on 
the “fejix” side of Mecca; the sinister 
city is Al-Shan. 

Happy Valley, in Dr. Johnson’s 
tale of Ttasselas, is placed in the kingdom 
of Amh.ira, aud was inaccessible except 
in ono spot through a cave in a rock. It 
was a Garden of Paradise where resided 
the princes of Abyssinia. 

Hapsburg. (See IIabsbuhg.) 

Har. The sec md person of the In¬ 
dian Trinity. Ho has already passed his 
ninth incarnation ; in his tenth he will 
take the fopaas first of a peacock, and 
then of a liorso, when all tho followors of 
Mahomet will bo destroyed. 

Ha'ram or Ha'rem, means in Ara¬ 
bic Mured or not to be violated.; a namo 
given by Mahometans to those apart¬ 
ments which are appropriated exclusively 
to the female members of a family. 

IJar'apba. a descendant of Og and 
Anak, n giant of Gath, who wont to 
mock Samson in prison, but durst not 
venture within his reach. Baplia in He¬ 
brew means a giant, and Arapha was 
father of the giants of Bephaim.— Mil¬ 
ton, “ Samson, Agonistes." 

Harbinger. One who looks out for 
lodgings or a ‘’habbour, honco a fore¬ 
runner, h messenger. 


duced into a treatise against which some 
captious persons take exception,* Jean 
Hardouin, the learned josuit, was librarian 
to Louis le Grand. He was so fastidious 
that he doubted the truth of all received 
history, denied the authenticity of the' 
“^Eneid” of Virgil, the “Odes” of 
Horace, &c.; placed no faith in medals 
and coins, regarded all councils before 
t hat of Trent as chimerical, and looked on 
Descartes, Malebranehe, Pascal, and all 
Jansenists as infidels. (1646-1729.) 

Even pSre Hardouin would not enter hi* protest 
against such a culleotioa.— Ur. A. Clarke, “ i’i mt." 


Hardy ( Letitia ). Heroine of the 
“Belle’s Stratagem,” by Mrs. Cowley. 
She is a young lady of fortune destined 
to marry Dorieourt. She first assumes 
tho air of a raw country hoyden and dis¬ 
gusts the fastidious man of fashion; then 
she appears at a masquerade, and wins 
him. The marriage is performed at mid¬ 
night, and Dorieourt does not know that 
the masquerader and lioydcn are the 
same Miss Hardy till after the ceromony 
is over. 

The Hardy, i.e., brave or daring; hcuce 
the phrase hardi comm, an lion. 

(1) William Douglas, defender of Ber¬ 
wick. (Died 1302.) 

(2) Philippe 111. of France, le Hardi 
(1245, 1270-1285.) 

(3) Philippe II. due do Bourgogne, k 
Hardi. (1342, 1363-1382.) 

Hare. It is unlucky for a hare to 
cross your path, because witches were 
said to transform themselves into hares. 


Nor did ire meet, with nimble feet, 
One little fi ei'ful lnpus ; 

That certain awn, a* some divine, 


Of fortune f, n 1 1 o keen ns 
Hllietm, •' Tnp to 


Benvdl,” lx. 


Hold with the hurt and run with tht 
hounds. To play a double and deceitful 
game, to bo a traitor in the camp. 1° 
run with the hounds as if intent to catch 
the hare, but all the while being the se¬ 
cret friond of poor Wat. In the Ameri¬ 
can war these double dealers were called 
Cormerheads (a.v.). 


I’ll lie myself the liurbitijjer, and make, joyful 
The hearing of my wife with voiirapurda h 

Shmketptare, “ JhuUih," i, 4. 

Hard by. Near; a corruption of the 
German hierbei (hore-by). 

Hardouin (2 syk). ' E'en Hardouin 
vov.hl not object. Said in apology of an 
historical or chronological incident intro-, 


Mad as a March hare . Hares are up* 
usually shy and wild in March, which is 
their rutting saason. I( . 

Melancholy as a hare (Shakespeare, 1 
Henry IV.,’* i. 2). According to mecu®* 
val quackery the flesh of hare was sup¬ 
posed to generate melancholy} and a* 
foods imparted their own speciality. 
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The qxiahinxj hare, in Dryden’s “Hind 
and Panther,” means tho Quakers. 

.Anionic the timorous kind, the quaking hare 

I*rafe«ii!il neutrality, but would not swear 

Port i. 

Hare-boll. A corruption of Ayr-bcll, 
from tho Welsh awyr-bel, a balloon or 
distended globe. 


Hare-brained. Mad as a March 

hare, giddy, fool-hardy. 

Let's leave this town, for they (the English) are hair- 
liramed slaves. 

And hunger will enforce them to bo morn sneer. 

bhakeilmare, “ 1 Iltnry VI.” i. 1 

Harefoot. Swift of foot as a hare. 
The surnamo given i o hiarold I., youngest 
ton of Canute. (103'>-10b>.) ; 

To kiss t/u‘ hare's foot. To be too late 
for anything, to be a day after tho fair. 
Tho hare lias gone by, aud loti its foot¬ 
print for yon to salute. A similar phrase 
is To kiss the post. 

Hare-lip. A cleft lip So called from 
its supposed resemblance to tho upper 
lip of a hare. Jt. was said to be the 
mischievous act of au elf or malicious 
fairy. 

This is the foul hend Flibbertigibbet He begins 
at curlew, and walks till the first took He . 
sqinnt* the eye and makes the nare-hp.- Shukespcare, 

‘ Jung Lear,” ui 4. 


Hare-Stone. Boundary-stone in tho 1 
parish of Sane ml (Cornwall), with a heap 
of stones round it. it is thought that , 
these stones wero set up for a similar 
purpose as the column sot up by Laban 
(Genesis, xxxi. f*l, 52). “ Behold this 

heap, and behold this pillar," raid Laban 
to Jacob, “which I havo cast betwixt mo 
and thee. This heap be witness, and tins 
pillar bo witness, that I wilt not passover 
this heap to thee, ami that thou shalt not, 
pass over this heap unto me, for harm.” 


Haricot Mutton. A ragoCti made 
with bashed mutton and turnips. In old 
■ reneb harigot, harligot, and hahgote aro 
found meaning a “ morsel,” a “ pieco.” 

Et li chevalier tuit liumtG, 

JJetaillie at debalix"t& 

Chauvenei, “ Lee Tmirnois," p. 138 . 

Har'idi. A serpent honoured in 
upper Egypt. 


. h arlequin means a species of drama 
ih two parts, the introduction and the 
harlequinade, acted in dumb show. The 
prototype is the Roman atell&rue, but our 
khristmns pantomime or harlequinade is 
j a British entertainment, first, 
Qtroduced by Mr. Weaver, a dancing- 


master of Shrewsbury, in 1702. (See 
bdow.) 

What Moniua was of old to Jove, 

The name a harlequin is now 
The former wax buffoon above. 

The latter 1 b n Puaou below. 

Swift, “ The Puppet Show" 

Harlequin, in the British pantomime, 
is a sprite supposed to be invisible to all 
eyes but those of his faithful Columbine. 
His office is to dance through the world 
and frustrate all the knavish tricks of the 
Clown, who is supposed to bo in love with 
Columbine. In Armoric Harlequin moans 
“a juggler," and Harlequin metamor- 
phosos everything he touches with his 
magic wand. 

In the Italian drama, Arlecohino is the 
mischievous and tricky low comedian, 
almost answering to Hie Clown of our 
pantomime. 

Monago derives tho word from Achilla 
de Ilnrlay, a comedian of Paris (1536- 
1616); and Francisque Michel from the 
old Fronch word “ harligot.” (See Hari¬ 
cot.) 

JIarlequin. So Charles Quint was 
called by Francois I. of France. 

Harlot is said to be derived from 
Harlotta, tbo mother of Wiliam the 
Conqueror, but it is more likely to be a 
corruption of horefet (a little hireling), 
“ bore ” being the past participle of hi/ran 
(to hire). It was once applied to malos 
as well as females. Hence Chauoor speaks 
of “ a sturdy harlot . . . that was 

her hostes roan.”' 1 Tho word varlet is 
another form of it. 

He was a gentit harlot, and a kinds ; 

A.liettrc lei aw thulde man no wlivr Unde. 

, Chaucer, “ Cauterlnusf Tales," prol. 648. 

The harlot kins it quite beyond mine arm. 

hh'tkespsnrt, “ Winter'* Tale," U- 3. 

Harlowe {Clarissa). The heroine of 
Richardson’s novel of that name. In order 
•to avoid a marriage urged upon her by 
her parents, sho casts horself on the 
protection of a lover, who grossly abuses 
tho confidence thus reposed in him. He 
subsequently proposes Iqt marry her, but 
Claris^ rejects tho offer, and retires 
from the world tq cover her shame and 
die. x * 

TT.u.ym. Harm set, harm get. .Those* 
wholay traps fdr others get caught them¬ 
selves. • Haman was hanged on his own 
gallows. Our Lord says, “They that 
take the sword shall perish wife the 
sword."—Matt. xxvi. 52. 
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Harmo'nia’s Necklace. An un¬ 
lucky possession, something that brings 
evil to all who possess it. Harmouia 
was the daughter of Mars and Venus. 
On the day of her marriage with king 
Cadmos she received a necklace, which 
proved fatal to all who possessed it. 

Harmo'nia’B Robe. On the mar¬ 
riage of Hanhonia, Vulcan, to avenge 
the infidelity of her mother, made the 
bride a present of a robe dyed in all sorts 
of crimes, which infused wickedness and 
impiety into all her offspring. Both 
Harmonic and Cadmos, after having 
suffered many misfortunes, and seen 
their children a sorrow to them, were 
changod into serpents.—" Pausanias,” 
9 , 10 . 

Haro. To cry out haro to any one. To 
denounce his misdeeds, to follow him 
with hue and cry. Haro was the ancient 
Norman hue and cry, ami the exclama¬ 
tion made by those who wanted assist¬ 
ance, their person or property being in 
daffger. Similar to our cry of *■' Polico 
but it is to ho hoped that the cry was 
more effectual. Probably our halloo is 
the same word. 

Haroe'ria. The elder Homs. His 
eyes are the Sun and Moon, which illu¬ 
minate the world .—Egyptian mythology. 

Harold the Dauntless, son of Witi- 
kind, the Daue. "He was rocked on a 
buckler, and fed from a blade.” lfe 
became a Christian, like his father, and 
married Eivir, a Danish maid, who had 
been his page .—Sir W. Scott, “ Harold 
the Dauntless .” * 

Harold’s stones at Trolech (Mon¬ 
mouthshire). Three stones, one of which 
is fourteen feet above the ground, evi¬ 
dently no part of a Druidical circled 
Probably boundary stones. (See Haue- 
BTONE.) 

Haroot and Maroot. Two angels 
who, in consequence of their want of 
compassion to man, are susceptible of 
human passions, and are sent upon earth 
to he tempted. They wore at one time 
kings of Babel, and axe still the teachers 
of magic and the black arts. 

Haroun al Raschid. Calif of the 
East, of the Abbasside race. (765-809.) 
His adventures form a part of the “ Ara¬ 
bian Nights' Entertainments." 


Harp. The arms of Ireland. According 
to tradition, one of the early kings of Ire¬ 
land was namod David, and this king took 
for arms the harpoi Israel’s sweet psalm¬ 
ist. Probably the harp is altogether a 
blunder arising from tho triangle invented 
in the reign of John to distinguish his 
Irish coins from tho English. The reason 
why a triangle was chosen may have been 
in allusion to St. Patrick's explanation of 
the trinity, or moro likely to signify that 
he was kiug of England, Ireland, and 
Fraufce. Henry VII1. was the first to as¬ 
sume the harp positive as the Irish device, 
and James I. to place it in the third 
quarter of the royal achievement of Great 
Britain. 

To harp for ever on the name string. To 
be for ever tcazing one about the same 
subject. There is a Latin proverb (Kan- 
dem cantilo'nam reein'ere). T once heard 
a man with a clarionet play the first half 
of " In my cottage near a wood ” for more 
than an hour w'ithout, cessation or change. 
It was in a crowded markot-placc, and 
the annoyanco became at last so unbear¬ 
able that ho collected a rich harvest to 
move on. 

Still harpiug on my daughter. 

“ llamlet," ii. L 

Har'pagon (d).. A misor. ITarpa- 
gon is the name of the misor in Moliere's 
comedy called "L’Avare.” 

HarpaTi.ee. A Thracian virago, who 
liberated her father Jiarpal'icos when he 
was taken prisoner by the Gotte. 

With guoh array Harpallcii bestrode 
Her Thracian courser. Drydm 

Harpe (2 tyl. >. The cutlass with 
which Mercury killed Argus, and Perseus 
subsequently cut off the head of Medu'sft. 

Harpies (2 syl.). Vultures with the 
head aud breasts of a woman, very fierce 
and loathsome, living in an atmosphere 
of tilth and Rtench, and contaminating 
everything which they came near. Homer 
mentions but one harpy. He'siod gives 
two, and later writers three. The names 
indicate that these monsters were per¬ 
sonifications of whirlwinds and storms- 
Their names were Ocyp'ota (rapid), Ode - 
no (blackness), and AolTo (storm). 

lie is a regular harpy. One who wants 
to appropriate everything, one wn° 
sponges on another without mercy. 

, I will... do you uny embaeenge . , . rather then 
bold three words conference with thie harpy... , 
HPuJcespeare, “ Much Ado About JfoOunQ? »■ * 
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Harpoc'rates. The Greek form of 
tho Egyptian god Har-pi-kruti (Horns the 
Child), made by the Greoks and Romans 
the god of silence. This arose from a pure 
misapprehension. It is an Egyptian god, 
and was represented with its “ linger on 
its mouth,’’ to indicate youth, but the 
(.reeks thought it was a symbol of silence. 

Har'ridan. A haggard old beldarae. 

So called from the French Unriddle , a 
worn-out jade of a horse, 

Har'rier (3 svh). A dog for hare- 
hunting, whence the name. 

Harri-kari floppy d< s patch). Official | 
suicides of Japan. All persons in Japan ; 
holding civil appointments are bound to j 
kill themselves when commanded by the ! 
Government. This they do by ripping | 
themselves up with two gashes cross- | 
wise, called harri-kari. I 

Harrington. A farthing So called 
from lord llarrington, to whom James 1. 
granted a patent for making them of 
brass. Drunken Barnaby says— 

Thenoeto Il-imngton hr it spoken. 

For name-sake I save a token 
To a beggar that did crave it. 

Harris. Mrs. Harris. An hypotheti¬ 
cal lady, to whom Sarah Gtunp referred 
for the corroboration of all her state¬ 
ments, and the bank on which she might I 
draw to any extent for self-praise.— ] 
Pickens, “ Martin Chuzzfewit 

Mot Mrs. Ilanis iu the immortal narrative was I 
more quoted and more mythical. -Lord Lytto n. 

Harry. Old Harry. Old Scratch. To 
harry {Saxon) is to tear in pieces, whence 
our harrow. There is an ancient pamph¬ 
let entitled “The Harrowing of Hell.” 

I do not think it is a corruption'of “Old 
Hairy,” although the Hebrew Seirim, 
(hairy ones) is translated devils in Lev. 
xvii. 7, and no doubt alludes to the he- 
goat, an object of worship with the Egyp¬ 
tians. Moses says tho children of Israel 
are no longer to sacrifice to devils {seirim), 
as they did in Egypt. 

Harry Soph. A student at Cam- 
bridge who has “ declared ” fur Law or 
Inysie, and wears a full-sleeve gown. 
Hie word is a corruption of the Greek 
Hcri-sopkos (more than a Soph or com- 
second-year student).— Cambridge 

F°es that at the destruction 
of the monasteries, in the reign of Henry 


VIII., certain students waited to see how 
matters would turn out before they com- 
mitterl *themselves by taking a clerical 
degree, and that these mon were callod 
SophistOB Henricva'wi or “ Henry Sophis- 
ters.” 

Hart. In Christian art, the emblem 
of solitude and purity of life. It was the 
attribute of St. Hubert, St. Julian, and 
St. Eustace. It was also the type of piety 
and religious aspiration .—Psalm xlii. 1. 
(Ste Hr nti.) 

The White Hart or hind, with a golden 
chain, in public-house signs, is tho badge 
of Richard II., which was worn by all his 
courtiers and adherents. It was adopted 
from his mother, whose cognizance was a 
white hind. 

Hart Royal. A male red deer, 
when the crown of the antler has made 
its appearance, and the creature has 
been hunted by a king. 

Hartnet. The daughter of Rukenaw, 
Ihe ape in the tale of “ Reynard the Fox.” 
The word in old German means hard or 
strong strife. 

Harum Scaram. A hare-brained 
person who scares quiet folk. Some 
derive it from tho French clamenr de 
lfaro (hue and cry), as if the mad-cap 
were one against whom the hue and cry 
is raised, but probably it is simply a 
gingle-word having allusion to the “mad¬ 
ness of a March hare,” and the “scaring” 
of honost folks from their proprieties. 

Who's there * I s’pose young harum-scarum. 

Cambridge Paeetiie. " Collegian and Porter” 

Haruspex (pi. harufpices). Persons 
who interpreted the will of the gods by 
inspecting the entrails of animals offered 
in sacrifice (old Latin ham'ga, a victim ; 
sperto, 1 inspect). Cato said, “ I wonder 
how one haruspex can keep from laugh¬ 
ing when he s$o§ another.” 

Harvard College, in the United 
Statos, founded by tho Rev. John 
Harvard in 1639. 

Harvest Goose. A corruption of 
A nu/rt Ous (a stubbie goose). (See W AYZ- 
GOOSE.) 

A young 
Moohe 

Harvest* Moon. The full moon 
nearest tho autumnal equinox. The 
peculiarity of this moon is that it rises 


» 

a id an arvyiit goe, 
lei.iWerj with both. 
jieUguttB Antigua," a U8. 


wife 

gngU 
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for Boveral days nearly at sunset, ami 
about the same time, instead of fifty-two 
minutes later each successive dayfts usual. 

Hasaan. Caliph of the Ottoman 
empire; noted for his hospitality and 
Bplendour. His palaco was daily thronged 
with guests, and in his seraglio was a 
beautiful young slave named Leila (2 
*yl.\ who* had formed an unfortunate 
attachment to a Christian called the 
Giao'ur. She is put to death by an omir, 
and Hassan is slain by the Giaour near 
Mount Parnassus. — Byron, “ The Giaour. ” 

Al annum. The Arabian omir' of 
Persia, father of Hinda, inMooro’s f ‘ Fire- 
Worshippers.” Ho won the battlo of 
Cadessia, and thus became mastor of 
Persia. 

Hassan-Ben-Sabah (the Old Man 
of the Mountain), founder of the sect of 
the Assassins. In Rynier’s Focdtra are 
two letters by this sheik. 

Hassock. A doss or footstool made 
of Msg (sedge or rushes). 

Hs*RockK should be gotten in the fens, and laid at 
the foot of the '•aid bank .. . wheie need required.— i 
Dugdalt, “ lmbanking," p. 312. i 

3 he knees and hesaocki are well-nigh divorced. 

CvW/tir. 

Hat. How lord Kmgsale acquired 
thp right of wearing his hat in the royal 
presence is this: King John and Philippe 
II. of Franco agreed to settle a dispute 
respecting the duch£ of Normandy by 
single combat. John do Courcy, oarl of 
U Ister, was the English champion, and 
no Booner put in his appearanco than the 
French champion put spurs to his horso 
and fled. The king asked the oarl what 
reward should be given him, and ho 
replied, “ Titles and lands 1 want not, of 
these I have enough; but in remembrance 
of this day I beg the boon for myself and 
BiioceB 80 rB to romain covered in the pro- 
Bence of your highness, and all future 
sovereigns of the realm.” 

Cockle hat. A pilgrim's hat. So called 
from the custom of putting cockle-shells 
upon their hats, to indicate their inten¬ 
tion or performance of a pilgrimage. 

How thould 1 your (roe love know 
from another one ? 

By hie oookle-hnt and staff 
And bis sandal shoon. 

Shakespeare, “ JffomM," iv. 5. 

Ton are only fit to wear a steeple-crowned 
bat. To be burnt as a heretic. The 
victims ef the Autos-da-Fti of the “ Holy ” 


Inquisition were always decorated with 
such a head-gear. 

Never wear a brawn hat in Friesland. 
Bo as Rome does. If people havo a strong 
projudico do not run counter to it. Fries¬ 
land is a province of the Netherlands, 
where they cut their hair short, and cover 
the head first with a knitted cap, then a 
high silk skull-cap, then a metal turban, 
and lastly a hugo flaunting bonnet. Four 
or five dresses always constitute the ordi¬ 
nary bead-gear. A traveller once passed 
through the province with a common 
brown chimnoy-hat or wide-awake, but 
was hustled by the workmen, jeered at 
by tho women, pelted by the boys, and 
sneered at by tho magnates as a regular 
guy. If, therefore, you would pass 
quietly through this “ onlightenod ” 
province never wear there a brown hat. 

Hats and Caps. Two political fac¬ 
tions of Swodon of the eighteenth century, 
the former favourable to France, and the 
latter to Russia. Carlyle says the latter 
were called caps, meaning night-caps, be- 
cause they wore averse to action and war; 
but the fact is that the French partisans 
wore a French chapeau as their badge, 
and the Russian partisans a Russian cap. 

Hat Motley. A small gratuity paid 
to the master of a ship for his care and 
trouble, originally collected in a hat at 
the end of a good voyage. 

Hatchet. Greek axinU, Latin ancia, 
Italian accetta, French htlchette, our hatchet 
and axe. 

To throw the hatchet. To tell falsehoods. 
In allusion to an ancient gamo where 
hatchols wore thrown at a mark, like 
quoits. Same as drawing the long-bow" 
(?■»•)■ 

Bury the Hatchet. (Sec Bubt.) 

Hatchway. Lieutenant Jack Hatch¬ 
way. ^A retired navnl officer, tho com¬ 
panion of Commodore Trunnion, in 
Smollett’s "Peregrine Pickle.” 

Hatef(^e deadly). One of Mahomet’s 
swords, confiscated from the Jowswhen 
they were exiled from Medi'na. 

Hat'temists. An ecclesiastical sect 
in Holland, so called from Pontiau von 
H attem, of Zealand (sevbnteenthcentury) • 
They denied the expiatory sacrifice of 
Christ, and the corruption of - human 
nature. 
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Hatter aick (DirF). Also called 
“Jans Janfion,” A Dutch smuggler and 
thorough villain, but faithful to his em¬ 
ployers. Being an accomplice of lawyer 
(llossin’s in carrying off Henry Bertrand, 
both he and the lawyer wore put into 
prison. During the night Glossin con¬ 
trived to enter the smuggler's cell, when a 
quarrel ensued, and Hattoraick strangled 
Glossm, and then hanged himself. 

Hatto. Archbishop of Mentz, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, was devoured by 
mice. The story says that in 914 there 
was a great famine in Germany, and 
Hatto, that tliero might be hotter storo 
for the rich, assembled the poor in a 
barn, and burnt them to death, saying, 
“ They aro like mice, only good to devour 
the corn.” By and by an army of mieo 
came against the archbishop, and the 
abbot, to escape the plague, removed to 
a tower on the Rhine, but hither came 
the mouse-army by hundreds and thou¬ 
sands, and oat tlio bishop up. Tho tower 
is still called Mouse-lower. Southey has 
a ballad on the subject, but makes the 
invadeta an army of rats. (&c Mouse 
Towku. ) 

A very similar logend is told of count 
Graaf, a wicked and powerful chief, who 
raised a tower in tho midst of the Rhino 
for the purpose of exacting tolls. If any 
boat or barge attempted to evade tho 
exaction, the warders of tho tower shot 
tho crew with cross-bows. Amongst other 
ways of making himself rich was buying 
up corn. One year a sad famine prevailed, 
and tho count made a harvest of the dis¬ 
tress ; hut au army of rats, pressed by 
hunger, invaded his tower, and falling on 
Me old baron, worried him to death, and 
thou devoured him.— Legends oftheJihlne. 

And in at the windows, and In nt the door, 
ana tiuou^h the wnlii by tlio'iaaucU they pour, , 
Ana down through the oeilmg, and up through the 
„ floor, 

groin the right and the left, from behind and Wore, 
JT^hin and without, from abore and below, 
Ana all at once to the biebop they go. 

a iFJ 1 ®* hare whetted their teeth against the stones 
how they sre picking the bishop's bones; 
Jiiergnawed the flesh from every limb, 

“h«y were sunt to do judgmi-ut on him. 

Southey, “Buhvp Hatto" 

Hatton. The dancing chancellor . Sir 
Uiristopher Hatton was brought up to 
“ho law, but became a courtier, and at¬ 
tracted the attention of queen Elizabeth 
hie very graceful dancing at a masque. 
Ahe queen took him into favour, and soon 
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made him both chancellor and knight of 
the garter. (*, —1591.) 

His bushy beard, and shoestrings green. 

His hieh-erowued bat and satin nouh'et. 

Moved the stout heart of EnglaDdh queen. 

Though pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 

Gray- 

Hatton Gardens (London). The 
place of Sir Christopher Hatton, the 
dancing chancellor. {Sec above.) 

Haul over the Coals. Take to task. 
Jamieson thinks it refers to the ordeal 
by fire, a suggestion which is favoured 
by tho French corresponding phrase, 
metin', sur la scllette (to put on the culprit’s 
stool). 

Hauss'manniza'tion. Tho pulling 
down and building up anew of streets 
and cities, as baron Haussmaim re¬ 
modelled Paris, at the expense of some 
100 millions sterling. In 1808 he had 
saddled Paris with a debtof about twenty- 
eight millions. 

Hautboy. A strawborrv. So called 
eithor from the hunt hois (high woods) of 
Bohemia whence it was imported, or from 
its haut-bois (long-stalk). The latter is 
tho more probable, and furnishes the 
etymology of the musical instrument 
also, which has a long mouth-reed. 

Hav'elok (3 tyl.), tho orphan son 
of Birkabogn, king of Denmark, was 
exposed at sea through the treachery of 
his guardians, and the raft drifted to the 
roast of Lincolnshire. Here a fisherman 
named Grim found the young prince, and 
brought him up as his own son. In time 
it so happened that an English princess 
stood iu the way of certain ambitious 
nobles, who resolved to degrade her by 
uniting her to a poasant, and selected tho 
young foundling for the purpose; but 
llavelok having learnt the story of his 
birth, obtained the aid of the king his 
father to recover his wife's possessions, 
and became in duo time king of Denmark 
and partof England.—■* ‘ Jtlavdoc the Lane ” 
[by the Trouveurs). 

Haver-tf&kea. Oaten cakes (Scan¬ 
dinavian hafre, oats). 

Haveril (3 tyl.). A simpleton, April- 
fool. French ptrissoa dHAvril (Islandio 
gijr, foolish talk). 

Havering (Essex). The legend says 
that while Edward the Confessor was 
dwolling in this local ; ty an old pilgrim 
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asked aims, and the king replied, “T 
hare no money, but I kam-a-ring and 
drawing it from Mb -fore-finger, gave it 
to the beggar. Some time after certain 
English pilgrims in Jewry met the same 
man, who drew the ring from his finger, 
and said, “Givethm to your king, and 
say within six months he shall 'die.'’ The 
request was complied with, and the pre¬ 
diction fulfilled. The shrine of Edward 
the Confessor in Westminster Abbey 
gives colour to this legend. 

Havior, Heavier, Haiver, or 
Hevor. Ox-door, wilder than either 
hart or hind. Colquhoun says they are 
so called from the French hiocr (winter) 
because they are in season all the winter. 
Jamieson says the derivation is avene 
(live stock generally). 

Havock. A military cry to general 
massacre without quart or. This cry was 
forbidden in the ninth year of Richard 11. 
on pain of death. Probably it was ori¬ 
ginally used in hunting wild beasts, such 
as wolves, lions, &c., that fell on sheep- 
folds, and Shakespoare favours this sug¬ 
gestion in his “ Julius Cajsar,” whore he 
says At 6 shall “ cry havock! and let 
Blip the dogs of war.” (Welsh, havog, 
devastation; Irish, uroacfi.) 

Hawk, from havock (q.v.'). The falcon 
is so called from the devastation it com¬ 
mits among small birds. 

Hawks are thus dial ingnishrd :— 

Gerfalcon: a Tercel 1 of a Gerfalcon are 
due to a king. 

Falcon gentle and a Tercel gentle, for 
a prince. 

Falcon of the rock, for a duke. 

Falcon peregrine, for an carl. 

Bastard hawk, for a baron. 

Sacre and a Sacrit, for a knight. 

Lanare and Lanrell, for a squire. 

Meriyn, for a lady. 

Hoby, for a young man. 

Goshawk, for a yeoman. 

Tercel, for a poor man. 

Sparehawk, for a priest. 

Murky te, for a holy-water clerk. 

Kesterel, for a knave or servant. 

Dame Juliana Dames. 

The “Sore-hawk" is a hawk of the 
first year, so called from the French tor 
or taure, brownish yellow. 

The “Spar” or “ Sparrow” hawk is 
a small, ignoble hawk (Saxon, spectra ; 
Goth, sparwa; opr spars, spar, spur. 


spear, spire, sparing, spatse, Ac. ; Latin, 
tparsus; ’all referring to minuteness). 

The Hawk was tbe ava'tar of Ra or 
Horus, the sun-god of the Egyptians. 

I know a hawk from a handsaw. Hand¬ 
saw is a corruption of hernshaw (a heron), 
I know a hawk from a^eron, the bird 
of prey from the game flown at. The 
proverb moans, I know one thing from 
another. (See “ Hamlet,” ii. 2.) 

Hawse-holes. He has crept through 
the hawse-holes. Has risen from tbe ranks. 
A naval phrase. The hawse-holes are 
those in the bow of a ship through 
, which the cables pass. 

Hawthorn was chosen by Henry 
VII. for his device, beckuse the crown of 
Richard III. was discovered in a haw¬ 
thorn bush at Bosworth. 

Hay. A bottle of hag. (French u botto 
de foyne,” bundle of hay.) 

Methinks 1 have a itreat desire to a bottle of be;, 
good liar; sweet hav hath no follow.— Hhakeipean. 
“Midsummer Wight's Dream" iv, X. 

Hayston (Frank). The laird of 
Buckluw, afterwards laird of Girrfington. 
—Sir Walter Scott, “ Dride of Lammtr- 
moor.” 

Hayward. A keeper of the cattle 
or common herd of a village or parish. 
The word hag moans “-liedtre,” and this 
herdsman was so called because he had 
“ward” of tho “ hedges” also. 

Haaal. Used for discovering metals 
and water. It must be forked like a 
Y, and the diviner walks with the rod 
slowly over the places where he suspects 
mines or springs to be concealed; when 
ho passes over the place, the rod makes 
a dip or'inclination. This is a relic of 
tho vir'gula divi'na superstition, men¬ 
tioned more than once in the Old Testa¬ 
ment. 

My people ask counsel at their stocks, and tb«l* 
staff deelareth unto them,— Hassa, lv 11. .. 

'I he Buiju&ns seek to learn beforehand 
issue of an enterprise by consulting tiirlr staff*'*” 
ttm ancient •Jews.—LichUnitsin, “ Travels m hosts 
Africa." 

The war-god of the Syrians. 
The word means “ terrible in battle.” 

Head. Latin, caput; Saxon, heafod; 
Scotch, hafet; contracted into head. 

Men without heads, (dee BemmyES.) 

Men with heads beneath the shoulder*> 
(See Caora). 
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Better be tlie head of am ass than the tail 
of a hone. Better be foremost amongst 
commoners than tha lowest of the aris¬ 
tocracy ; better be tho head of the yeo¬ 
manry, than the tail of tho gontry. The 
Italians say, “E meglio essor testa di 
lucoio che coda sturione.” 

/’ll bundle , y'ov, out head and heels. 
" Sans ceremonio,” altogether. The 
allusion is to a custom at one time far 
too frequent in cottages, for a whole 
family to sleep together in one bed head 
to heels or ped/iaut'ene, as it was termed 
in Cornwall; to bundle the whole lot out 
of bed, was to turn them out head and 
heels. 

You have hit the nail on the head. You 
have guessed aright, you havo done tho 
right thing. The allusiou is obvious. The 
French say, “ Vous avez frappe au but” 
(You have hit the mark); tho Italians 
have tho phrase, “ tip veto dato in 
brocea” (You havo bit the pitcher), al¬ 
luding to a game where a pitchor stood 
in the place of Aunt Sally (o.r.). Tho 
Latin, “ Hem acu totigisti ” (You have 
touched the thing with a needle), refcrB 
to tho custom of probing sores. 

Heads or tails. Guess whether the 
coin tossed up will comedown with head- 
side uppermost or not. The side not 
bearing the head has various devices, 
sometimes Britannia, sometimes George 
and the Dragon, sometimes a harp, some¬ 
times tho royal arms, sometimes an in¬ 
scription, &c. These devices are all in¬ 
cluded in tho word tail, meaning opposite 
to the head. The ancient Homans used 
to play this game, but said, " Heads or 
ships.” 

..£ um r,u ' en (lena'rioginauhli mP jactantca, "oap'ita 
flavinluau tMitd veliista'tia exala'maut.— 
Hucrobtus, “ Satuma'lM," L 7. 

Headlands. A corruption of hag- 
lands, the parts against the hed;/e, which 
at. one time were left uncultivated. 

. Headrigg ( Cuddie ). A ploughman 
m lady Bellenden’s service.— Sir Walter 
&»«> “ Old Mortality 

. Heady, wilful, is the German heftig, 
violent, self-willed. 

Healing Gold. Gold given to a 
king for '‘healing” the king’s evil, which 
was done by a touch. 

®- e *tLth. Your health. The story is 

nat Vortigem yas invited to dine at 

u ® ^ouse of Hengist, when Rowe'na, 


the host’s daughter, brought a cup of 
wine which she presented to their royal 
guest, saying, " Wassheal, liever kyning” 
(Your health, dear king). (See Wassail. ) 

William of Malmesbury says, the cus¬ 
tom took its rise from the death of young 
king Edward the Martyr, who was trai¬ 
torously stabbed in the back while drink¬ 
ing a cup of wino presented to him by 
his mother FJfrida 

Drinking healths. The Romans adopted 
a curious fashion of drinking the health 
of their lady-loves, and that was to drink 
a bumper to each letter of her nnme. 
Hudibras satirises this custom, which he 
calls "spelling names with beer-glasBes” 
(pt. si. 1). 

Nnsvm Hex cjathiH, oeptem Justina bibntur, 
(^unique Lycos, Lyiie quatuor, 1 ja tnlius. 

"Mmitat” i. 72, 

Three cup» to Amy, four to Knte be given. 

To Susan five, six Bachcl, Bridget seven. 

Hear as hog in harvest. In at one ear 
and out at tlie other, hear without paying 
attention. Giles Firmin says, "If you 
call bugs out of the harvest stubble, they 
will just lift up their heads to listen, and 
fali to their shack again.—“ Real Chris¬ 
tian (1670.) 

Hearse (1 syl.) means simply aharrow. 
Those harrows used in Homan Catholic 
churches (or frames with spikes) for 
holding candles are called in France 
herses. These frames at a later period 
were covei’ed with a canopy, and lastly 
were mounted on wheels. 

Heart. A variety of the word core. 
(Latin, core?, the heart; Greek, hard’ j 
Sanskrit, herd’ ; Saxon, heart. ) 

Heart (in Christian art), the attribute 
of St. Thore'sa. 

A heart pierced with arrows (in Christian 
art) indicates the wounds of sorrow. Tho 
heart of-the Virgin Mary is frequently 
represented as pierced with seven arrows 
or daggers, indicative of her seven sor¬ 
rows (q.v.). 

Yea, an arrow shall pieroa through thine own foul 
(heart] —tit Lutes, u. 39. • 

A bloody heart. Since the time of Good 
lord James the Douglasses havo carried 
upon their shields a bloody heait with a 
crown upon it, in memory of tho expedi¬ 
tion of lord James to Spain with the heart 
of king Robert Bruce. King Robert com¬ 
missioned his friend to carry his heart to 
the Holy Land, and lord James bad' it 
enclosed in a silver casket, which he worn 
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round his neck. On his way to the Holy 
Land, he stopped to aid Alphonso of 
Castile against Osmyn the Moor, and was 
slain. Sir Simon Lockhard of Lee was 
commissioned to carry tlio heart back to 
Scotland .—“Tales of a Grandfather,” xi. 

The flaming heart (in Christian art), the 
symbol of charity. An attribute of St. 
Augustine, denoting the fervency of his 
devotion. The heart of the Saviour is 
frequently so represented. 

Heart of Mid-Iiothian. The old 
jail, the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, taken 
down in 1817. Si** Walter Suott has a 
novel so called. 

Heat. Ope course in a race. So 
called because the horses must be allowed 
to cool down before they run again. 

Feigned Zeal, yon daw, set ont with speedier.pace, 
But the last heat, l’laiu Dealing won the race 

Dri/den. 

Heathen. A dweller on a heath or 
common. ' Christian doctrines would not 
reach these,remote people till long after 
it had been accepted in towns, and oven 
villages. (See Pagan.) 

Heaven. The first heaven, says Ma¬ 
homet, is of pure silver, and here the 
stars are hung out like lamps on golden 
chains. Each star lias an angel for 
warder. In this heaven “the prophot” 
found Adam and Eve. 

The second heaven, says Mahomet, is of 

E olished steel and dazzling splendour, 
[ere “ the prophet” found Noah. 

The third heaven , says Mahomet, is 
studded with precious stones too bril¬ 
liant for the eye of man. Here Azra'el, 
the angel of death is stationed, and is for 
eyer writing in a large book, or blotting 
words out. The former are the names of 
persons born, the latter those of the 
newly dead. (Net helm “Heaven of 
Heavens.”) 

The fourth heaven, he says, is of the 
finest silver. Here dwells the Angel of 
Tears, whose height is “ 500 days’ jour¬ 
ney," and he sheds ceaseless tears for 
the sins of mod. 

The fifth heaven is of purest gold, and 
here dwells the Avenging Angel, who 
presides over elemental fire. Here “ tho 
prophet ” met Aaron. {See below.) 

The sixth heaven is composed of Has'&la, 
a sort of carbuncle. Here dwells the 
Guardian Angel of heaven and earth, 
half snow and hfilf fire. It was here that 
Mahomet saw Moses, who wept with envy. 


The seventh heaven, says the same veri¬ 
table authority, is formed of divine light 
beyond the power of tongue to describe. 
Each inhabitant is bigger than the whole 
earth, and has 70,000 heads, each boad 
70,000 mouths, each mouth 70,000 
tongues, and each tongue speaks 70,000 
languages, all for ever employed in 
chanting tho praises of the Most High. 
Here he met Abraham. (Nee below.) 

f The fifth heaven. According to Ptolemy 
there are five heavens: (1) The planetary 
heaven; (2) the sphere of the fixed stars; 
(3) tho crystalline, which vibrates; (4) 
the primum mo'bile, which communicates 
motion to the lower spheres ; (5) the 
empyro'an or seat of deity and angels. 
(Nee above.) 

Sometimes she deemed that Mara had from above 

Deft hie tiftli heaven, I lie powers of meu 1o pram. 

Houle, “ Orlando h'unuao," bk. xui. 

IF To be in the seventh heaven. Supremely 
happy. The Cabhalists maintained that 
there are seven heavens, each rising in 
happiness above the other, the seventh 
being the abode of God and the highest 
class of angels. ( See above.) 

If The ninth heaven. Tho term heaven 
was used anciently to denote the orb or 
sphere in which a celestial body was 
supposed to move, lienee the number of 
licarcns varied. According to one sys¬ 
tem, the first heaven was that of the 
Moon, the second that of Venus, the 
third that of Mercury, the fourth that 
of the Sun, the fifth that of Mars, the 
sixth that of Jupiter, the seventh that of 
Saturn, the eighth that of the fixed stars, 
ana the ninth that of the primum mo'bile. 

The heaven of lvcavevs. The Hebrews 
acknowledged three heavens: the air, 
the starry firmament, and the residence 
of God. Thus “the fowls of heaven, 
“ the dew of heaven,” “the clouds of 
heaven,” mean of tine air. “Let there 
be lights in the firmament of heaven 
(Genesis i. 14) means the starry vault. 
“Heaven is my throne” (Isa. Ixvi. 1 and 
Matt. v. 34), is the residence of God and 
tho angelB. “Heaven of heavens” is ® 
Hebrew superlative meaning the highest 
of the heavens. , 

In modern phraseology tho word 
heaven is used for the starry firmament, 
and the residence of God and angels. 

He'be. Goddess of youth, and cup¬ 
bearer to the celestial gods. She had 
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the power of restoring tho aged to youth 
and beauty.— Greek mythology. 

Wreathed smiles 
Suoh as hana on Here's check. 

And Ion to live In dimple sleek. 

Miiton, L’Allegro," 

Behe Votes. Small vases like a coty- 
liscos. So termed because Hehii is re¬ 
presented as bearing one containing 
nectar for the gods. 

Hebertistes (3 syl.). The partisans 
of tlio vilo demagogue, Jaynes Iteiie 
Hubert, chief of the Cordeliers, a revo¬ 
lutionary clul) which boasted of Mich 
names as Anucbarsis Clootz, Ronsin, 
Vincent, andMomoro, in the great French 
Revolution. 

Heb'ron, in tho satire of “ Absalom 
and Achitophel,” in the first part stands 
for Holland, but in tho second part for 
Scotland. HoVronito (3 syl.), a nutivo 
of Holland, or Scotland. 

Hee'ate (3 syl. in Greek, 2 in Eng.). 
A tnple deity, called Phoebe or the Moon 
in heaven, Diana on tho earth, and llc- 
cate or Proserpine in hell. She is de¬ 
scribed as baviug throe heads—one of a 
horse, one of a dog, and ono of a lion. 
Her offerings consisted of dogs, honey, 
ami black lam Vis. She was sometimes 
called “ Tri'via,” because offerings were 
presented to her at cross-roads. Shakes¬ 
peare refers to the triple character of 
this goddess. 

And we fairloR tint do run 
By thf trnilo ilecitu'e team 

“ il i dsumnur ft will» Dream," v. 3. 

Hecate, daughter of Porscs tho Titan, 
is a very different person to the “Triplo 
Hecate,” who, according to llesiod, was 
'laughter of Zeus and Demo'ter. This 
latter was a benevolent goddess, for 
whom Zous had more regard than for 
a ny other deity ; the lattor was a Titan 
who poisoned her father, raised a tem- 
Plo to Diana in which slio immolaied 
stmngers, and was mothor of Mede'a 
and (JircS. Sho presided ovor magic 
and enchantments, taught sorcery and 
witchcraft. She is represented with a 
'ghted torch and a sword, and is attended 
with two block dogs. 

Wow witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Jleoate’s oilenugs. 

Shalceiptare, “ Macbeth," it 1. 

n ®- ee tor. Eldest son of Priam, the 
Pleat and most magnanimous of all 


the chieftains in Homer’s M Iliad” (a 
Greek epic). After holding out for ten 

! roars, he was slain by Achilles, who 
ashed him to Ills chariot, and dragged 
tho dead body in triumph thrice round 
the wails of Troy. The “Iliad” con¬ 
cludes with the funeral obsequies of 
Hector and Patroc'los. 

The Hector of Germany. Joachim II., 
elector of Brandenburg. (1514-1571.) 

Hector. A leader; so called from the 
son of Priam and generalissimo of the 
Trojans. 

Ha-tor. To bully, or play tho bully. It is 
hard to conceive how the.bravo, modest, 
noble minded patriot came to bo made 
the synonym of a braggart and blusterer 
like Ajax. 

You wear HertoYs cloak. You are 
aid off for trying to deceive another, 
'on are paid in your own com. When 
Thomas Percy, earl of Northumberland, 
in 1 ad!), was 'routod, he hid himself in 
the house of Hector Armstrong, of- Har- 
law. This villain betrayed him for the 
reward offered, but never after did any¬ 
thing go well with him; ho went down, 
down, down, till at last he died a beggar 
in nigs on tho road-side. 

Hec'uba. Second wife of Priam, 
and “mother of nineteen children. When 
Troy was taken by the Greeks, she fell 
to the lot of Ulysses. She was after-, 
wards metamorphosed into a dog, and 
throw herself into the sea. Tho place 
wherp she perished was afterwards called 
the Dog's-grane (cynos-se'ma).— Homer, 
“ Iliad," &c. 

Ou. to IIcat' hi. To the point or main 
incident. The story of Hocuhn has 
furnishod a host of Greek tragedies. 

Hedge. To hedge in betting is to 
defend oneself from loss by cross-bets. 
As a hedgo is a defence, so betters defend 
themselves by hedging. 

Hedge Xiane (London) includes that 
wholo line of streets (Dorset, Whitcomb, 
Prince’s, and Wardour) stketohing from 
Fall Mall East to Oxford Street. 

Hedge-Priest. A poor or vagabond 
parson. The use of hedge for vagabond 
or very inferior is common: as bedge- 
mustard, hedge-writer (a Grub-street 
author), hedge-marriage (a clandestine 
one), &c. Shakespeare uses the phrase, 
“ hedge-born swain " as the venr opposite 
of “gentle blood.''—** 1 Hairy VI., iv. 1 . 
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■ Heels. Out at heels. In a sad plight, 
in decayed circumstances, like a beggar 
whose stockings are worn out at the heels. 

A food man’* fortune may grow out at heel*. 

Miakespeare, ''Kiny Lear." u. 2. 

Heel-tap. Bumpers all round, and 
no heel-taps, i.e., the bumpers are to be 
drained to the bottom of the glass. A 
heel-tap is the peg in tho heel of a shoe, 
which is taken out when the shoo is 
finished; metaphorically the wine left in 
a glass .when the drinker sets it down as 
“ empty ” or finished. 

Heenan. In Human style. “By 
apostolic blows and knocks.” TJcenati, 
tho BerniJa boy of North Amorica, dis¬ 
puted for the champion’s belt against 
Sayers, the British champion. His build 
and muBQle were the admiration of the 
ring. 

Heep ( Uri'ak ). An abject toady, 
malignant as he is base; always boasting 
of his ’umble birth, ’umble position, 'umble 
abode, and ’umble calling. — lit eke ns, 
“ David Copperjteld.” 

Hegem'ony (4 syl.). The hegemony 
of nations. Tho leadership. (Greek, luge- 
monha, from ago, to lead.) 

Hegi'ra. Tho epoch of the flight of 
Mahomet from Mecca, whon he was 
expelled by tho magistrates, July l<i, 
t>22. From this ovont the Mahometans 
begin their dates (Arabic, haga'ra, to 
remove). 

He'il (2 syl.). An idol of the ancient 
Saxons, worshipped in Devonshire. 

Heimdall (2 syl.). In Celtic myth¬ 
ology, son of tho nine virgins, all sisters. 
He is called the god with the golden tooth, 
or teitji golden teeth. He is said to live at 
the further extremity of tho bridge 
Bifrost (g.v.), and keep the keys of 
heaven. He is watchman or sentinel of 
Asgard {q.v.), sleeps less than a bird, 
sees even in sleep, can hoar the grass 
grow, and even the wool on a lamb's 
back. Heimdall, at the eud of the world, 
will wake the gods with his trumpet, 
when the sons of Muspell wifi go against 
them, with Loke, tho wolf Fonrir, and 
tho great serpent Jormundgaud. 

Heimdaller. The learned humbugs 
in the court of king Dinu'bc of Hisisburg. 
—“ Grimm's Gohhm 

Heimskrin'gla. The universe.— 
Semdinavtdn.. 


Heims-Kringla ( The). A prose 
legend of historic foundation found in 
the Snorra Edda. 

Heir Apparent. The person who 
is heir if he survives. At the death of 
his predoccssor the heir-apparent be¬ 
comes heir-at-law. 

Heir Presumptive. One who 
will bo hoir, if no one is born havipg a 
prior claim. Thus the princess royal 
was heir-presumptive till tho prince of 
Wales was born, and if the prince of 
Wales had been king bofore any family 
bad been born to him, his brother prince 
Alfred would have been lieir-presumptive. 

Hel or Ihla (in Scandinavian myth¬ 
ology) is goddess of tho ninth earth or 
nether world. She dwelt beneath the 
roots of tho sacred ash ( yggdrasil), and 
was the daughter of Loki or Lokc. The 
All father sent her into Niflheim, whore 
she was given dominion over nine worlds, 
and to one or other of these nine worlds 
she sends all who die of sickness or old 
age. Jlor dwelling is Elind'nir {dark 
clouds), her dish Hungr (hungi r), her 
knife Sul It (starvation), her servants. 
Gungla'ti ( tardy-feel), her bed Kiir (sui- 
ness), and her bed-curtains Blikian'daboi 
(splendid misery). 

Down tho yawning steep he rode 
That led to JtlelaV drear abode. 

Gray, “ JJesamt of Odin.’ 

Hel Keplein. A mantle of invisi¬ 
bility belonging to the dwarf-king Laurin. 
(Gorman, hehlen, to conceal).— Ike 
dertbuch." 

Heldenbuch (Book of Heroes). A 
German compilation of all the romances 
pertaining to Diderick and his cham¬ 
pions, by Wolfram von Escbenbacb. 

Helen. The type offemale beauty, 
more especially in those who have reached 
womanhood. She was the daughter ot 1 
Zeus and Leda, and the wife of Meucla os, 
king of Sparta. 

She moves a goddess and Ate looks a qu«* n> 

. Poim,” Awd. iA 

The Helen of Spam. Cava or Florinda, 
daughter of count Julian, (See Cava.; 

St. Helen, llepresonted in royal roW®i 
wearing an imperial crown, because &d 
waB empress. Sometimes she carries 
her hand a model of the Holy Sepulch » 
on edifice raised by her in the ba» > 
sometimes she bears a large 010 ’ 
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typical of her alleged discovery of that 
upon which the Saviour was crucified; 
sometimes she also bears the three uails 
by which he was affixed to the cross. 

,S't. Helen's fire (fou d’Hdlime) ; al=o 
callod Feu St. Hemic (St. Holme’s or St. 
Elmo'afire); and by the Italians “ tlio fires 
of St. Peter and St Micholas.” Meteoric 
firoa seen occasionally on the masts of 
ships, &c. If the damp is single, foul and 
tempestuous weather is said to be at 
hand ; but if two or more flames appear, 
the weather will improve. (See Castok.) 

Hel'ena. The type of a lovely 
woman, patient and hopeful, strong in 
feeling, and sustained through trials by 
her enduring and horoie faith.—*S7/«fe- 
*peare,“Atr S Well that Ends Well." 

Hel'enos. The prophet, the only 
son of Priam that survived the fall of 
Troy. He fell to tho share of Pyrrhos 
when the captives were awarded ; and 
because he saved the life of tho young 
Grecian, was allowed to marry Androin'- 
aidia, his hrotlior Hector’s widow. — 
Vagit, “uiSnetd.” 

Helicon. The Muses’ Grove. It is 
part of the Parnassos, a mountain range 
in Greece. 

Helicon's harmonious stream is tho stream 
which flowed from the mountains to tuo 
fountains of the Muses, called Aganippe 
aud Hip'pocrene (3 eyl.). 

Heligh-Mon&t (Holy month). The 
name given by the Anglo-Saxons to tho 
month of Decomber, in allusion to Christ- 
mas-day. 

Helios. The Greek Sun-god, who 
rode to his palace in Colchis every night 
,n a golden boat furnished with wings. 

Heliotrope (4 syl.). Apollo lovod 
Glyt'ia, but forsook her for her sister 
heucoth'oS. On discovering this, Clytia 
awa y» E ^ i< l Apollo changod her at 
®eath to a flower, which, always turning 
towards the sun, is called heliotrope 
(Greek, “ sun-turu"). 

In the Buddhist systora there 
re lofi places of punishment after death, 
'® re hhe dead are sent according to 
i«ms) 8ree of ( * omerit - K&* EomjsM- 

descended into hell (Creed) means the 
P ace of the dead. Anglo-Saxon Man, 
<■ H C< ?j. ar ,. or conceal, like the Greek 
“ a the abode of the dead, from 


the verb a-eido, not to see. In both cases' 
it means “ the unseen world ” or “ tho 
world concealed from sight.” The god of 
this netherworld was called “Hades” by 
the Greeks, and “He!” or “Ilella” by 
the Scandinavians. In some counties of 
England to cover in with a roof is “to 
hell the building,” and thatchers or tilers 
arc termed “ helliers.” 

Lead apes in Ml. Die an old maid. 
As an old maid would not lead a husband 
in this world, she will be doomed to lead 
or marry an ape in the realms infernal. 
Beatrice says— 

He that is more than youth la not for me. and be 
that is less than man I am not for turn; therefore I 
Will . . even toad hi* apes into hell. 

Shakespeare, “ Mach Ado About FotiUng," ii, 1 . 

But ’tia an old proverb, and you know it well. 

That women, dying maids, lead apes in hell. 

“ The London Prodigat,” ii 

Hell Gate. A dangerous pass be¬ 
tween Great Barn Island and Long 
Island (North America). Tho Dutch 
settlers of New York gave it this name 
because its navigation was very dan¬ 
gerous. 

Hell-gates, according to Milton, are 
nino-fobl—three of brass, three of iron, 
aud three of adamant; the keepers are 
Sin and Death. This allegory is one of 
tho most celebrated passages of “Para¬ 
dise Lost.” (See Book ii., 643-076.) 

Hell Kettles. Cavities three milos 
long at Oxen-le-fiold, in Durham. 

Hell Shoe. In Icelandic mythology, 
indispensable for the journey to Valhalla 
as the obolus for crossing the Styx. 

Hellanod'icse. Umpires of the 
public games in Greece. They might 
chastise with a stick any one who created 
a disturbance. Lichas, a Spartan noble¬ 
man, was so punished by them. 

Helle'nes (3 syl.). “This word had 
in Palestine three several meanings: 
Sometimes it designated the pagans; 
sometimes the Jews, speaking Greek) 
aud dwelling among the pagans; and 
sometimes men of pagan origin eonvertod 
to Judaism" (John, vii. 35, xii. ‘20; Acts, 
xiv. 1, xvil. 4, xviii. 4, xxi. ‘28).— ittnan, 
“ Life of Jesus," xiv. 

N.B.—The present Greeks call them¬ 
selves “Helle'nes,” aid the king is 
termed “ King of the Helle'nes.” The 
ancient Greeks called their country 
“ Hellas;” it was the Romans who mis¬ 
named it “ Gracia.” 
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Helle'niq. The common dialect of 
the Greek writers after the age of Alex¬ 
ander. It was basod on the Attic. 

Hellenjs'tic. The dialect, of the 
Greek language used by the Jews. It 
was full of Oriental idioms and motaphors. 

Hellenists. Those Jews who used 
the Greek or Helle'nic language. (All 
these four words arc derived from Hollas, 
in Thessaly, the cradle of tho race.) 

Hellespont (3 syl.), now called the 
Dardanelles, means the “sea of Helle," 
and was so called because Hello, tho 
sister of Phryxos, was drowned there 
while seeking to escape from Iuo, her 
mother-in-law, who most cruelly op¬ 
pressed hor. Doth Helle and Phryxos 
were transported through the air on a 
golden ram, but Helle, turning giddy, 
fell into tho sea, which was accordingly 
called after her name. 

Helmets. Those of Saragossa were 
most in repute in the days of chivalry. 

Close helmet. Tho complete head-piece, 
having in front two moveable parts, 
which could 6e lifted up or let down at 
pleasure. 

Visor. One of the moveable parts; it 
was to look through. 

Jievcr or dr ink m (/ - piece. One of the 
moveable parts, which was lifted up 
when the wearer ate or drank. It comes 
from the Italian verb bevere (to drink). 

Mo'rion. A low iron cap, worn only by 
infantry. 

Mohamet's Helmet. Mahomet wore a 
double helmet; the exterior one ,was 
called al mawashah (tho wreathed gar¬ 
land). 

The helmet of Perseus, which rendered ‘ 
the wearer invisible. This was the 
“ Helmet of Ea'dcs,” which, with tho , 
winged sandals and magic wallot, he 
took from certain nymphs who held 
them in possession; but after he had 
slain Medusa he restored them agaiu, 
and presented the gorgon's head to > 
Athe'na [Minerva], who placed it in the 
middle of her aegis. 

Helon, in the satire of “Absalom 
and Achitophcl,” by Dry den and Tate, 
is meant for the earl of Fevorsham. 

Helter Skelter. In a confused rout. 
Helter is connected with the Baxon 
keolsler , and bears refevenoo to the fallen 
angeia driven out of heaven to the hot- ! 


tomloss pit. Skelter is shelder-lie, in a 
disorderly manner, and the two words 
may be paraphrased thus: “In a dis¬ 
orderly manner, like the angels when 
they were driven out of Paradise.” 

Tho two Latin words hUanter, celeriter 
(joyously and quickly) do not support 
Uie use. 

Helve. To throw the helve aftef tk 
hatchet . To be rAikless, to throw away 
what remains because your losses have 
been so great. The allusion is to the 
fable of the wood-cutter who lost the 
head of his axe m a river, and threw the 
handle in after it. 

Helve'tia. Switzerland. Bo called 
from the Ilelve'tii, a powerful Celtic 
people who dwelt thereabouts. 

See from tho nshes of Helvetia's pile 
'i’lie whitened skull of old S‘-rve'tus smile. 

llulmu. 

Hemp. To have some hemp in your 
pocket. To have luck on your side in the 
most adverse circumstances. The phrase 
is French (Avoir de la corde-de-peridn 
dans sa poclie), referring to the popular 
notion that hemp brings good luck. 

Hempe (1 syl.). When Hempe is spa,a 
ErujUuul is done. Lord Bacon says he 
hoard the prophecy when he was a child, 
and he interpreted it thus: Hempe is 
composed of the initial letters of i/enry, 
Et] ward, A/ary, Philip, and .Elizabeth. 
At the close of the last reign “ England 
was done,” for the sovereign no longer 
styled himself “ King of Englaftd,” but 
*• King of Great Britain and Ireland.’ 
(See Notarica.) 

Hempen Caudle. A hangman’* 

rope. 

Y>‘ shall have & hempen oaurile then, sod the help 
of a hatchet.—Aftaftespsare, “ 8 Ilenry Vi.," w. ?• 

Hempen Fever. Death on the 
gallows, the rope being made of hemp. 

Hempen WidoW. The widow of a 
man who has been banged. (See above) 

Of a hempen widow the kid forlorn. . 

Ainsworth. "Jack SteVI* 1 ™' 

Hemph'ta. The Egyptian Jupitor. - 
Tri&meyistus, “ Pimandre.” 

He'mus or Hsemus. A chain jj 
mountains in Thrace. According 
mythology, Hremos, son of Bo'reas, 
changed into a mountain for aspiring 
divine honours. 
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Hen and Chickens (in Christian 
art), emblematical of God’s providence. 
(See "St. Matthew,” xxiii. 37.) 

A whittling maid and crowing hen is 
neither fit for God nor men, A whistlin'? 
maid moans a witch, who whistles like 
the Lapland witches to call up tho winds; 
they wore supposod to be in league with 
the devil. The crowing of a hen was 
supposed to forbode a death. The usual 
interpretation is that masculine qualities 
m females are undesirable, but admitting 
the truth of the dictum, it would be the 
grossest exaggeration to say that mascu¬ 
line women aro untit for heaven. 


Hen-pecked. A man who submits > 
to be snubbed by his wife. It is a fact 
that cocks, though very brave at large, 
aro frequently under hen-government in 
coops. 

Henchman. Jlmchhoy. The Saxon 
hinc is a servant or page. 

I do but brg a little t-hangeling boy 
To be my henchman 

ShaJresfieaie, " Midsummer y.oht's Dreum'' 11.1. 

Hengistand Horsa. German hen gut 
(a stallion), and Horsa is connected with 
our Anglo-Saxon word hors (horso). If 
the names of two brothers, probably 
they were given them from the devices 
borne on their arms. 

According to tradition, they landed in 
Pegwell Bay, Kent. 

Henna. Tho Persian ladies tinge 
the tips of their fingers scarlet with hernia, 
to make them look like coral. 


Hennil. Idol of the Vandals. It 
was represented as a stick surmounted 
With a haqd holding an iron riug. 

. Hen'ricans or IlenricXanS. A reli- 
pous sect. So called from H enri'eus, its 
founder, an Italian monk, who, in the 
twelfth century, undertook to reform the 
vices of the clergy. He rejected infant 
baptism, festival^ and ceremonies. He 
^ f^Prisoned by pope Eugo'nius III. 


Henriette (3 syl.), in the French lan¬ 
guage, means, “ a perfect woman.” The 
aracter is from Molihre’s "Femmes 
oavantes.” 


Grace de Dieu. Thelargei 
gJf ^mlt ly Henr y Via.; it carried ; 
Sr 1 ‘V® fnen, and was 1,000 tonB bu 
n * {See Great Harry.) 


Hephses'tos. The Greek Vulcan. 

Heptarchy (Greek for seven govern¬ 
ments). The damn Heptarchy is the divi¬ 
sion of England into seven parts, each of 
winch had a separate ruler : as Kent, 
Sussex, Wessex, Essex, East Anglia, 
Mercia, and Northumbria. 

He'ra. The Greek Juno, and wife of 
Zous. (The word means mistress; Ger¬ 
man, herr.) 

Heraclei'dae (4 syl.). The descen¬ 
dants of H orac'liis (Latin, Hercules), 

Heralds. 

The rout of arms represents the knight 
himself from whom the bearer is de¬ 
scended. 

The skald represents his body, and 
the helmet his head. 

The flourish is his mantle. 

Tlie motto i» the ground or moral pre¬ 
tension on which he stands.. 

Tho supportive aro tho pages, desig¬ 
nated by the emblems of boars, lions, and 
so on. 

Herald’s College consists of thr$e 
kings-at-arms, six heralds, and four pur¬ 
suivants. 

The three, hings-at-arms are Garter, 
Clarencieux, and Norroy. 

The six heralds are styled Windsor, 
Chester, Lancaster, Somerset, York,.and 
Richmond. 

The four pursuivants are Portcullis, 
Rouge Dragon, Blue Mantle, and Rouge 
Croix. 

Garter Kino-at-arms is so called 
because of his special duty to attend at 
tlie solemnities of election, investiture, 
and installation of the Knights of the 
Garter. 

Clarencieux Ktno-at-arms. So 
called from the duke of Ckucnce, brother 
of Edward IV. His duty is to marshal 
and dispose the funerals of knights on 
the south side of the Trent. 

Norrox King-at-arms has similar 
jurisdiction to Clarencieux, only on the 
north side of the Trent. 

If In Scotland the heraldic college con¬ 
sists of the Lyon King-at-arms, six 
heralds, and fivo pursuivants. 

H In Ireland it consists of the ULSTER 
Ktng-at-aums, two heralds, ’ and two 
pursuivants. 

Herbs. Many herbs are used for 
dilative purposes simply because of their 
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form or marks: thus Wood-sorrel, being 
shaped like a heart, is used as a cordial; 
liver-wort for the liver; the celandine, 
which has yellow juice, for the jaundice; 
herb-dragon, which is speckled like a 
dragon, to counteract the poison of 
serpents, &c. 

Her'cules (3 syl.). A Grecian hero, 
possessed of the utmost amount of 
physical strength and vigour that the 
human frame is capable of. He is re¬ 
presented as brawny, muscular, short- 
necked, and of huge proportions. The 
Pythian told him if he would serve 
Eurys'theus for twelve years he should 
become immortal; accordingly he bound 
himself to the Argive king, who imposed 
upon him twelve tasks of great difficulty 
and danger: 

1st. To slay the Nem'ean lion. 

2nd. To kill the Ler'nean hydra. 

3rd. To catch and retain the Arca'dian 
stag. 

4th. To destroy the Eryman'thian boar. 
5th. To cleanse the stables of king 
Au'geas. 

6th. To destroy tbo cannibal birds of 
the lake Stympha'lis. 

7th. To take captive the Cretan bull. 
8th. To catch the horses of the Thra¬ 
cian Diomo'diis. 

9th. To get possession of the girdle of 
Hippol'yte, queen of the Am'assons. 

10th. To take captive the oxen of the 
monster Gcr'ybn. 

11th. To get possession of the applos 
of the Hospcr'idtis. 

12th. To bring up from the infernal 
regions the three-headod dog Cer'botos. 

The Nem'eiin lion tint he killed, then Lomu's hyMa 
•lew; 

Th’ ' r o d'an stag and monster b'<ar before Eurys'¬ 
theus drew: 

OleanMd An'Kchs’ Halls, and made the bards from 
lake Stjmplia'lis flee; 

The Cretan bull, and Thracian mure*, first seized 
and then act free ; 

Took prize the Amszo'mau belt, and Gcr'ybu’s knit 
u well; 

fetched apples from th’ Ueeperides, and t'er'bcros 
from hell. 

Attic Hercules. Theseus, who wont 
about, like Hercules, his great contem¬ 
porary, destroying robbers and achieving 
wondrous exploits. 

Egyptian HerculSs. Sesostris. (Flou¬ 
rished B.0.1500.) 

Jewish HerculSs. Samson. (Died b.c. 
1113.) 

HerculSs. Secundus. Gom'modus, the 
Roman emperor, gave himself this title. < 


He was a gigantic idiot, of whom it ii 
said that he killed 100 lions in tbo amphi 
theatre, and gave none of them more that 
one blow. He also overthrew 1,000 gladia 
tors. (161,180-192.) 

The FarndsS Hercules. A celobratei 
work of art, copied by Glykon from as 
original by LyHippos. It exhibits the 
hero, exhausted by toil, leaning upon his 
club ; his left hand rests upon his back, 
and graspB one of the apples of the Hes- 
per'idea. A copy of this famous statue 
stands in the gardens of the Tuileries, 
Paris; but Glykon’s statue is in the 
Farnesg Palace at Rome. A beautiful 
description of this statue is given by 
Thomson (“Liberty," iv.). 

Hercules’ (Huh. • A stick of unusual 
size and formidable appearance. 

Hercules’ Horse. Ari'on, given him by 
Adras'tos. It had the flower of speech, 
and its feet on the right-side were those 
of a man. 

Hercules Pillars.' Calpii and Aby'hi. 
one at Gibraltar and one at Ceuta, torn 
asunder by Hercules that he might get 
to Gadiis (Cadiz). Maero'bius ascribes 
those pillars to Sesostris (the Egyptian 
Hercules), and Lucan follows the samu 
tradition. 

Veuit ad ooouum, mundique extrema ^nostril 

bars t'lia," x. 

J will follow you even to the pillars of 
Hercules. To the end of the world. 
The ancients supposed that those rocks 
marked the utmost limits of the habitable 
globe, (See above “ Hercules’ Pillars." 

Herculean Knot. A snaky com¬ 
plication on the rod or cadu'ceus of Mer¬ 
cury, adopted by the Grecian brides as 
the fastening of their woollen girdles, 
which only the bridegroom was - allowed 
to untie A'hen the brido retired for the 
night. As he did so, he invoked Juno 
to render hiR marriage as fecund as’tbat 
of Hercules, who had a vast numbor or 
wiyos, all of w^om had families, amongs* 
others the fifty daiegkters of Thestius, 
each of whom conceived in one night- 
(See Knot.) / , 

Hereford (3 syl.), Saxo jrhet-e-fo^ 
(army ford). 

Herefordshire Kindness. A g°^ 

turn rendered for a ^good turn received. 
Latin proverbs, Frimytemrefri'ca ; Mw vi 
man-urn favat. Filler says fihfc people °* 
Herefordshire back to him 

drinks to them^f'C 1 "- ^ 
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Heretic means “ one who chooses,” 
and heresy means simply “ a choice.” A 
heretic is one who chooses his own creed, 
and does not adopt the creed authorised 
by the national church. (Greek, fuurisis, 
choice.) 

Heretics op the First Centurt were 
the Mmo'nians (so called from Simon 
Magus}, Cerin'thians (Cerinthus), Eh'ion¬ 
ites (Bb'ion), and Nicola'itans (Nicholas, 
deacon of Antioch). 

Second Century : The Basil Ul'ianx 
(Baail'ides), Garpocra'liana (Oitrpoc'ra- 
trs), Valentin'ians (Valcnti'nus), Gnostics 
(Knowing Ones), Nazare'nas, Mitlen<i- 
ruinx, Gain,'it es (Cain), Sethi ianx (Seth), 
Quartodecinians (who kept Easter on the 
fourteenth day of the first month), Ger¬ 
dt/u wins (Cerdon), ) f ar'cinni tes (Mar'cion), 
Mania’nists (Moiyta/nus), Ta'tiani<is (Ta- 
tian), A loglans fwho denied the “Word”), 
Artoty'riUx (§.v\), and Angelica (who 
worshipped 'angels). 

Third Century : The Pal’ri-passia ns, 
Arahaei, Agna'rians, Nova'tians , Or'igeu- 
ists (followers of Or'igen), Mrfcltmihch'- 
vtns (who believed Melchis'edech was the 
Messiah). Sahellians (from Sabol'hus), 
and Maiuche'ans (followers of Mauds). 

Fourth Century . The A 'rums (from 
Arius), Golluth'ianx (Collu'thus), Alace- 
dinians, Agoe'tte, Appolluui'rimis (Apol- 
hna'ris), Tuno'theunx (Timothy, the 
apostle), Col iy rid' inns (who offered cates 
to bhoVirgin Mary ),iSi , f(’R / a«ns(Solcu'cuR), 
PriscilUtans (Priscillian), A nikropo-wor- 
philcx (who ascribed to God a human 
form), Jovm'ianistx (Jovin'ian), Aiexsa'- 
Itans, and llono'aians (Bono'sus). 

Fifth Century ; The Pel.a'gi>i,ns(Ve\ai- 
gius), Nestn'rians (Ncsto'rius), Eutyeh’- 
tans (Eu'tychus), Theo-paschites (who said 
all the throe persons of the Trinity suf¬ 
fered on the cross). 

Sixth Century: The Predestina'rUmx, 
Iwoi'rup'tibles (who maintained that the 
h°dy of Christ was incorruptible), the 
*}?* (who maintained that Christ 

d>d not'knpw when the day of judgment 
would takS place), and the Monoihlelites 

(who maintained that Christ had but one 

wUl). 

Harlot. right of the lord of a 
®auor to.the best jewel, beast, or chattel 
l a deceased copyhold tenant. The word 
18 compounded of the Saxon har'd (army), 
(tribute), beasttht,' originally it was 
•nuitary furniture, susk as armour, arms. 


and horses paid to the lord of the fee.— 
Canute, c. 69. 

Hermse. Busts of the god Hermes 
affixed to a quadrangular stone pillar, 
diminishing towards the base, and be¬ 
tween five and six feet in height. They 
were set up to mark the boundaries of 
lands, at the junction of roads, at the 
corners of streets, and so on. The Romans 
used them also for garden decorations. 
In later times the block was more or 
less chiselled into legs and arms. 

Hermaph'rodite (4 syl.). A human 
body having both sexes; a vehicle com¬ 
bining the structure of a wagon and 
cart: a Rower containing both the male 
aftd female organs of reproduction. The 
word is derived from the fable of Her- 
in.apli'rodi'tus, son of Ilermee and Aph'- 
rodite. The nymph Sal'macis became 
enamoured of him, and prayed that she 
might be so closely united that “the 
twain might become one flesh.” Her 
praj’or being heard, the nymph and boy 
became ono body. — Ootd, “Metamor¬ 
phoses," iv. 347. 

Hor'megyld or Hsrmyngyld. The 
wife of the constable of Northumberland, 
converted to Christianity by Constance, 
by whose bidding she restored sight to a 
Mind Briton. —Chancer, “ Man of Lames 
Tale." 

Her'mensul or Ermensul. A Saxon 
deity, worshipped in Westphalia. Char¬ 
lemagne broke the idol, and converted 
its temple into a Christian church. The 
statuo stood on a column, holding a 
standard in ono hand, and a balance in 
the other. On its breast was the figure 
of a boar, and on its shield a lion. Pro¬ 
bably it was a war-go<f. 

Her'mes (2 syl.). The Greek Mer¬ 
cury ; either the god or the motal. 

Bo when we tee the liquid metal fall 

Whiob ohemiitr by the na.nn of Ilermee call 
UooU, “Aiiotto," blL viJ, 

Milton (“ParadiseLost,” iii. 603) calls 
quicksilver “ Volatil Hermes.” 

Hermetic Art. The art or science 
of alchemy; so called from the Chaldean 
philosopher, Horraes Trismegi&Tus, its 
hypothetical founder. 

Hermetic Books. Egyptian books 
written under the dictation of Thoth (the 
Egyptian Hermes), the scribe of the gods. 
Jamblicbne gives their number as 20,000, 
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but Man'etho raises it to 36,525. These 
books state that the world was made 
oxlt of fluid ; that tbe soul is the union 
of light and life; that nothing is destruc¬ 
tible; that the soul transmigrates; and 
that suffering is the result of motion. 

Hermetic Philosophy. A system 
which acknowledges only three chemical 
principles—visa., salt, sulphur, and mor- 
oury—from which it explains every phe¬ 
nomenon of nature. (See Hkkmes.) 

Hermetic Powder. The sym- 

E athetic powder, supposed to possess a, 
ealing influence from a distance. The 
medieval philosophers were very fond 
of calling books, drugs, &e., connected 
with alchemy and astronomy by the term 
hermotic, oqt of compliment to Hermes 
Trismegis'tus .—Sir Kenebn Digby, “ J)is- 
cmfrse concerning the (Jure of Wounds bg 
Sympathy 

For tit his side n pouch he wore 
Keplete with strange hermetic powder, 

4!hat wounds nine miles i-ohit-hlank would solder. 

HutUr , “ Iludibrus," i 2. 

Hermetically Sealed. Closed 
securely. Thus we say, “My lips are 
hermetically sealed," meaning so as not 
, to utter a word of what has been im- 

S nrted. The French say close-fitting 

oors anil windows shut hermetically. 
When chemists want to preserve any¬ 
thing from the air, they boat the neck 1 
of the vessel Hill it is ‘ soft, and then 
twist it till the aperture is closed up. 
This is called sealing the vessel her-J- 
metically, or like a chemist. (From 
Hermes, called “ 2'rismcgistus," or thrice- 
great, the supposed inventor of che¬ 
mistry.) 

Her'mia. Daughter of E'gous, who 
betrothed her to Demo'trius; but slio 
refused to marry him, as she was in love 
with Lysanaer. - Shakespeare, “ Midsum¬ 
mer Night's Dream." 

Hormi'one(4syl.). Wifo of Leontes, 
king of Silicia. Being suspected of in¬ 
fidelity, ehe iB thrown into jail, swoous, 
and is reported to be dear]. She is kept 
concealed till her infant Pei hta is of 
tparriagoable age, when Leontis discovers 
his mistake, and is reconciled.— Shake¬ 
speare, ,f Winter's Tale." 

Hermit. VtUfe the hermit. Preacher 
« of the first Orusade. (1050-1116.) 

Hermite (2 syl.). * Tristrem, Vhehaiie 
or Sir Tristan Cmrnite. PFowsfr-marskal 


of Louis XI. He was the main instru¬ 
ment in carrying into effect the nefarious 
schemes of bis wily master, who used to 
call him his gossip. (1405-1493.) Sir 
Walter Scott introduces him in “ Anno 
of Geiorstein,” and again in “ Quentin 
Durward.” 

Hermothr or Hermode (2 syl.). 
The deity who. with Bragi, receives and 
welcomes to Valhalla all heroes who fall 
in battle.— Scandinavian mythology. 

He'ro. Daughter of I .eona'to, governor 
of Messina. Her attachment to Beatrice 
is very beautiful, and she serves as u 
foil to show off the more brilliant qualities 
of her cousin. -Shakespeare, “ Much Ado 
about Nothing." 

He'ro and Lean'der. The tale is 
that llero, a priestess of Venus, fell in 
lovo with Leander, who swam across tlio 
Hellespont overy night to visit her. Cb'O 
night he was drowned in so doing, and 
Iloro in grief threw herself mto the Bamo 
sea. 

Her'od. A child-killer; from Herod 
tlio Great, who ordered the massacre of 
the babes in Bethlehem. (Matt. ii. 16.) 

To ont htrod Herod. To out-do in 
wickedness, violence, or rant, the worst 
of tyrants) 5 ’ Herod, who -destroyed the 
babe* of Bethlehem, was xnado ^in tho 
ancient mysteries) a ranting, roaring 
tyrant; the extravagance of his rant 
being the measure of his bloody-imnded- 
ncss. (See Pilate ) 

Oh, it ufleuiin mr to the soul to hear a rohuBtiom, 
perriwuf-iated fellow tear a fiMBion to tatters, to 
v> ry i as*, to split, the enrs of the eroimdliu.B • • • 
It out-herods Jlorod.— Hhukeineure, “ JlunUU," lit *. 

. Hero'io Age. That ago of a nation 
which comes betwoenthe puroly mythical 
period and the historic. This is the ago 
when tho. sons of the gods take unto 
themselves the daughters of mexf, «na 
the offspring partake of the twofold 
character. * 

Heroic Modicin.es. Those which 
produce serious or even fatal results, 
when administered too freely, as calomel, 
quinine, &c. « 

Heroic Size in sculpture denotes a 
staturo superior to orcein ary life, but not 
colossal. * 

Heroic^,VtarsA Thatwerse in wbioh 
epic poetry- iB -generally ‘written- ^ 
Greek and Latin it is hexameter verso, is 
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English it is ten-syllable verse, either in 
rhymes or not. So called because it is 
employed for the celebration of horoic 
exploits. 

Her'on-crests. The Uzbek Tartars 
wear a plume of white heron feathors in 
their turbans. 

Heros'tratos or Erostratos, an Ephe¬ 
sian who set fire to the temple of Ephesus 
m order that his name might be per¬ 
petuated. The Ephesians made it [>enal 
to mention the name, but their law effec¬ 
tually defeated its object. (B.c. Soli.) 

Herring; head as a shotten herring. 
The sliotten herring is one that has shot 
off or ejected its spawn. This fish dies 
the very moment it quits the water, from 
want of air. Indeed, all the herring 
tribe die very soon after they are taken 
from their native element. 

By gar <le herring is rio don't ho ns I vill kill him. 

Shakctt/jeure," Merry Wives of Windsor," li. t. 

Herrings. (See Battle.) 

Herring-bone in building. Courses 
of stone laid angularly, thus : . 

Also applied to strutting placed be tween 
thin joists to increase their strength. 

Also a. peculiar stitch in needlework, 
chiefly used in working llannol. 

Hertford. Saxon, heart-f/rda (the 
hart’s ford). The arms of the city are 
“a hart couchant in water.” 

Hertford, invoked by Thomson in his ■ 
“Spring,” was Frances Tliynne, who 
married Algernon Seymour, earl of Hert¬ 
ford, afterwards duko of Somerset. 

Hertba. Mother earth. Worshipped 
hy all the Scandinavian tribes with orgies 
and mysterious rites, eelebratod in tho 
dark. Her veiled statno was transported 
from district to district by cows which 
no hand but tho priest’s was allowed to 
to„uoh. Tacitus calls this goddess Cy b'ejti. 

Hor Trippa. Henry Come'lius 
Agrippa of Notteaheim, a philosopher 
and physician. Ono of the characters in 
the romance of “Gargantua and Pan'- 
tagruel',” by Rabelais. 

H esi'one. Slaughter of Laom'odon, 
king of Troy, eityosod fcb a soa-mouster, 
but rescued by Hercules*; 1 

Italj) Whs so called by 
«Twr pBe ^ s > beoanso jt'^was'lo tiiom the 

Western Land but th$ Romans, for 


a similar reason, tiposferred the name to 
Spain. 

Hesper'ides. 'Three sisters who 
guarded the golden apples*which He'ra 
(Juno) received as a marriage gift. 
They were assisted by the dragon La'don. 
Many English poets call the placo where 
these golden apples grew the “ garden of 
the Hesperides." Shakespeare (“ Love's 
Labour's Lost,”iv 3) speaks of “climbing 
trees in tho Hesperides.” 

Shew thee the tree, letfed with reflnSd sold. 
Wh-reun the fearful dra*on held hi* seat 
That watched the garden c lied HciperidS*. 

Robert trreene. "t'liar Bacon and 
FriarBungay." (itti/6.) 

Hes'perus- The evening star. 

Ere twine m murk and occidental damp 
Moi-t 11 1 Hi'cru* hath quenched his sleepy lamp. 
Sh-ito'p a/e, “ AWs WM that Untie it 1. 

He'sus or E'sus. A Gaulish war-god 
corresponding to Mars. 

He'syehasts ( He'-ee-hasts). The 
‘•quictists" of the East in the fourteenth 
century. They placed nerfoction in con¬ 
templation. (Greok, hrxu'chia, quiet ) 
(Stc Gibbon, “ Romau Empire,” lxiii.) 
Milton well expresses their belief in his 
** Gotnus— 

Till oft convene with heavenly hnhitant* 

Dugin to ca-t a beam oil the outward shape, . . , 
And turn* it by degrt««to the aoul'e essence 
Till all be made immortal. 

$ 

Het'airism (3 syl). Prostitution. 
Tho Greek hetaira (a mistress). Ac¬ 
cording to Plato, “ meretrix, specioso 
nomine rem odiosam denotante." —IHut. 
et A then. (See Scapula.) 

Hetman. The Chief of tho Coslacks 
of the Don used to be so called. He was 
elected by the people, and the mode of 
choice was this : The voters threw their 
fur caps at tho candidato tlfey yoted for, 
and he who had the most caps at his 
feet was the successful candidate. The 
last Hetman was count Platoff. (1812- 
1814.) 

H eu-M.on.at' or Hty-Monat. Hay- 
month, the Anglo-Saxon name for July, 

Hewson. Old Heman the cohbttr. 
Colonel John Hewson, wild (as Hume 
says) “rose from the profession of a 
’cobbler to a high rank in .CroitfWBU's 
army." 

Heyday of Youth. The prime of 
youth. (Saxon, heaji-daeg keg-day, 
high day, fpid-day.) 

A IS 
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HEXAPLA. 


HIGHGATE. 


Hexapla A book containing the 
text of the Bible in Hebrew and Greek, 
with four translations, viz : the Sep'tua- 
gint, with those of Aquila, Theodo'tiou, 
and Symmachus. The whole is printed 
in six columns on the page. Other trans¬ 
lations of certain parts were subsequently 
added. 

. Hext. When hale is hext, hoot u next 
When things come t.o the worst they 
must soon mend. Bale means misery, 
hurt, misfortune ; hext is highest, as next 
is nighest; boot means help, protit. 

Hiawath'a. Son of Mudjokee'wis 
(the west wind) and Weno'n.ih. His 
mother died in his infancy, and Hiawatha 
was brought up by his grandmother, 
Noko'mis, daughter of the Moon. Ho 
represents the progress of civilisation 
among the American Indians. He first 
wrestled with Mouda'min (Indian maize), 
whom he subdued, and gave to man 
broad-corn. He then taught man navi¬ 
gation; then he subdued the Mishe- 
Nahma or sturgeon, and told the people 
to “ bring all their pots and kettles and 
make oil for winter.” His next ad¬ 
venture was against Megissog'won, tho 
magician, “who sent the fiery fever 
on man; seut the white fog from the 
fen-lands; sent disease and death among 
ushe slew the terrible monster, and 
taught man the science of medicine, lie 
next married “ Laughing Water,” setting 
the people an example to follow. Lastly, 
he taught the people picture-writing. 
When the white men landed and taught 
the Indians the faith of Jesus, Hiawatha 
exhorted them to receive tho words of 
wisdom, to reverouee the missionaries 
who had ooino so far to see them, and 
departed “ ty the kingdom of Pono'mah, 
the land of the Hereafter.” 

Longfellow's song of Hiawath'a may 
be termed the “Edda” of the North 
American Indians. 

Hiawatha's mittens. “Magic mittens 
made of deer-skin; when upon his hands 
he wore them, he could smite the rocks 
asunder. Longfellow, “ Hiawatha,’’ iv. 

Hiawatha!s moe'easins. Enchanted 
shoes made of deer-skin. “When he 
bound them round his ankles, at oach 
. stride a mile he measured.”— Longfellow, 
" Hiawatha," iv. 

Hiber nia. A variety of IemB {Ire¬ 
land). Pliny says the Irish mothers 


feed their babes with swords instead of 
spoons. 

While In llibernis’a fields the labouring iw&ln 
Shall paM the plough o er vknlls of warriors iltin, 
And turn up hone* and broken spear*. 

Amazed, he'll show hi* fellow* of the plain 
The relioa of notorious years, * 

And tell how ewift thy arm* that kingdom did 

regain. 

Hughes, “ House of Nassau," 

Hie Ja'cets. Tombstones, so called 
from the first two words of thoir inscrip¬ 
tions : “ Iloro Lies . . .” 

Uy thi* cold Hit .facets of the d-ad. 

Tennyson, “ idylls of the King" ( Vivien). 

Hick'athrift (Tom or Jack). A poor 
labourer in the time of the Conquest, of 
sucli enormous strength that, armed with 
an axlutroe and cartwheel only, he killed 
a giant, who dwelt in a marsh at Tyluey, 
Norfolk. He was knighted and made 
governor of Tlianet. lie m sometimes 
called Ihckafric. 

Hiek'ory. Old Hickory. General 
Andrew' Jackson. Parton says he was 
first called “ tough," from his pedestrial 
powers ; then “ tough as hickoryand, 
lastly, “ old hicki-ry.” 

Hidal'go. The title in Spain of the 
lower nobility. (According to bisbop St. 
Vincent,, the word is compounded of 
h ijo del Goto, son of a Goth but more 
probably it is hijo d'alr/o, son of some¬ 
body) . In Portuguese it is “ Fidalgo." 

Hieroclean -Legacy. The legacy 
of jokes. Hierocles, in the fifth Chris¬ 
tian century, was the first person who 
hunted up and compiled jokes; after a 
life-long labour ho mustered together as 
many as twenty-one, which he has left to 
the world as his legacy. 

Higgledy-Piggledy. In groat 
confusion; at sixes and sevens. A hig¬ 
gler is a pedlar whose stores are all 
huddled t> »gethur. Higgledy means after 
the fashion of a higgler’s basket. Pig* 
gledy is probably a mero expletive, as 
Jlaiidy-pundy, where Handy mean 8 
“Jittle-nand,” but pandy is simply a 
jingle. Of course piggledy may bo a 
playful corruption of pig-sty-like, aw 
pandy may be a corruption of pando (to 
open), meaning expanded, nut this t 
think is to scan the thing too far. 

Highgate has its name from a gato 
set up there about 400 years ago. t0 
receive tolls for the bishop of London) 
when the old miry road from Gray's la® 


HIGH HEELS. 


HILL PEOPLE. 
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Lane to Barnet was turned through the 
bishop's park. The village boing in a 
high or elevated situation explains the 
first part of thrfname. 

Sworn at Ihghgate. Grose says that a 
custom anciently prevailod at the public- 
houses in High gate to administer a ludi¬ 
crous oath to ail travellers who stopped 
there. The party was sworn on a pair of 
horns fastenod to a stick— 

(1) Never to kiss the maid when he 
can kiss the mistress. 

(•J) Never to eat brown bread when he 
can get white. 

(.*1) Never to drinl^small boor when he 
can get strong—unless he prefers it. 

High Heels and Low Heels. The 
High and Low Church party. The names 
of two factions in Swift’s title of Lilliput 
(“ Gulliver’s Travels”). ! 

High Jinks. He is at his high jinks. 
Stilted in manner; on his high horse. 

The frolicsome company had begun t<> practlre the 
ancient :iud now forgotten paetnne of Ihuh Jn,le 
The name wm p ayeil in several different wavs. Moot 
freqm-ully the die wuie thrown bv the comp my, 
end these upon wh >m the lot l«U .were oliHg <1 to 
rtamime anil maintain for a time a certain fictitious 
cii.iraetoT. o> to leoent a certain nutnhi r of fem-t-n- 
n.ne verses ni « particular order. If they deparied 
Horn the characters nimiifned . . . they incurred for¬ 
feits. wliuh were compounded for by swallowing an 
ad 'ltioiuil bumper — ifir IV. S.ntt, “ Guy Manner my,” 
m\ i. 

High Places (Scripture). Placos of 
illicit, worship among the Jews, who, in 
common with other nations, selected 
elevated spots for their altars. 

High Seas. All the sea which is not 
the property of a particular country. 
The sea three miles out belongs to T,ho 
adjacent coast, ami is called mare rlon- 
*»m. High Reas, like High -ways, moans 
for the public use. In both cases the ! 
word high means “chief,” “principal,” ! 
“high or elevated in rank or degree.” 
High Steward, High-treason. 

Highland Mary. A name im¬ 
mortalised Ly Burns, generally thought 
tube Mary Campbell, but more probably 
Mary Morison. In 17fi2 wo have three 
songs to Mary: “Will ye go to the 
;“v C9 » Mary?;’ “Highland Mary" 

( Ye banks and braes of boiinio Goon ”), 
and “To Mary in Heavon” (“Thou 
hngering star.” &c.). These were all 
wntton some time after the couaumtna- 
nvBoJf marr >age with Jean Armour 

"‘ ! fof the recollection of “one of 


the most interesting passages of his 
youthful days." Four months after he 
had sent to Mr. Thomson the s6ng called 
“ Highland Mary ” ho sent that entitled 
“ Mary Morison, which he calls “ one of 
liis juvenile works.” Thus all the four 
songs refer to some youthful passion, fend 
three of them at least were sont in letters 
addressed to Mr. Thomson, so that little 
doubt con exist that the Mary of all the 
four is one and the same person, called 
by the author Mary Morison. 

How blythely wad 1 bide the itonre, 

A we iry slave frae suu to iuu, 

CouM I the rich reward secure— 

The lovely Mary Morieou. 

Highlanders of At'tica. The 
operative class, who had their dwellings 
on the hills (Diacrii). 

High'ness. The Viceroy of Egypt it 
styled Your Highness.” 

The children of kiugs and queens, 
“Your Koyal Highness.” 

The children of emperors, “ Your 
Imperial Highness.” 

Till the roign of Henry VIII. the kings 
of England were styled “Your High¬ 
ness,” “ Your Grace,” “Your Excellent 
Grace,” &c. 

Hil'ary Term, in the Law courts, is 
from the 11th to tho end of January, so 
called in honour of St. Hilary, whose day 
occurs on the 13th. 

Hil'debrand ( Meister). The Nestor 
of German romance, a magician as well 
as champion, like Maugis among the 
heroes of Charlemagne. 

Hildebrand. Pope Gregory VII. (1073- 
1085A 

A Hildebrand. A violent, mischievous 
person. So called from pope Gregory 
VII., noted for subjugating the power of 
the German emporors; and specially 
detested by tho early reformers for his 
ultra-pontifical views. ( See. above.) 

Hil'debrod [Dick). President of the 
Alsa'tian club. —Sir IF. Scoti, “ Fortunes 
of Nigel." 

Hildur. Goddess of war, tho Bello'na 
of Scandinavian mythology. 

Hill-People or Hill-folk. A class 
of beings in ^Scandinavian tradition be¬ 
tween the elves aad the human raoe. 
They are supposed to dwell in caves and 
small hills, and are bent on receiving the 
benefits of man’s redemption. 
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HILL TRIBES. 


HIP l HIP! HURRAH, 


Hill Tribes. The barbarous tribes 
dwelling in remote parts of the Deccan 
or platead of Central India. 

Hil'pa. A Chinese antediluvian prin¬ 
cess, one of the ISO daughters of Eilpah, 
of the race of Cohu (Vain), lier lover 
is Shallum (2-®.).— Spectator, vol. viii. 
684-586. 

Himiltrude (3 syl.). Wife of Charle¬ 
magne, who surpassed all other women 
in nobleness of miou. 

Her neek we* tlneed with a delicate rose, like that 
of a Roman matron in former aces. Jlcr locks wore 
bound .ibout her temple 1 * with cold end purple bands 
lier dree* was looped op with ruby elurp*. tier 
coronet and lier pir pie lobe* a ive li>-r uu uir of aur* 
posainu majesty.- “ Croijueuiitittne," in. 

Himinsbi01*g. A city fortified by 
Heimdall. It was situate under the 
extremity of tho rainbow or bridge 
Bifrost, and commanded a view of 100 
leagues in every direction.— Celtic mytho¬ 
logy. 

Hind. Emblematic of St. Giles, 
because “ a heaven-directed hind went 
daily to give him milk in tho desert, 
near the mouth of the Rhone.” (See 
Baht.) 

The hind of Sertorius. Serto'rius was 
invited by tlie Lusi ta'nians to defend them 
against the Homans, lie had a tamo 
white hind, which he taught to follow 
him, and from which he pretended to 
receive the instructions of Diau'a. By 
this artifice, says Plutarch, he imposed 
on the superstition of the people. 

He fo'gnrd a demon (ina hind concealed) 

To him the counsel* of the god* mealed. 

• Carnot us. *• Ltuuadf i. 

The milk-white hind, in Drydeu’s poem, 
"The Hind and the Panther,” means the 
Roman Catholic Church, niilk-*wliito be¬ 
cause “infallible.” The panther, full of 
the spots of error,, is the Church of Eng¬ 
land. 

Without unspotted, innocent within. 

She feared no dauger, for she knew no gin. 

J'ti. 

Hind and Panther. A satire by 
Dryden. The “noble buzzard” is bishop 
Burnet, who censured Dryden for tho 
great immorality of his dramas. 

Hin'da. Daughter of A1 Hassan, the 
Arabian ameer of Persia. Her lover, 
Hafed, was a Gheberor Fire-worshipper, 
the sworn enemy of A1 Hassan and all 
his race. A1 Hassan sent her away for 
gafely, but she was taken captive by 
Hafed’s party, and when her lover 


(betrayed to Al Hassan) burnt himself 
to doath in the sacred tire, Hindu cast 
herself headlong into the sea.— T. Moore , 
“ The Fire- Worshippers.” 

Hindu. One of the idols of the Madian- 
ites. 

Hin'der is to hold one behind; 
whereas pre-vent is to go before, and thus 
stop one f B progress. 

Hindustan'. ITind (Persic), Sind 
(Sanskrit), means “ black,” and « or oo 
is the common adjunct, about equal to 
our ft). Hence “ Hindoo” or “Hindu” 
means hluckiy or negro. “Tan"means 
territory in all the A'ryan family of lan¬ 
guages, and therefore “Hmdus-tan” 
means Negroes territory. 

Ten appear* in Kuordintan. Afganistan, Mauri¬ 
tania, Fuihbtan, Ko., country of the Koords, the 
AtpauH, the Mama or Vluura, Far*, Ac. Kuhisten 
(high-country), Katli istan (infidel country), Ae. 

Hindustan Regiment. The 7fith. 
So called because it first distinguished 
itself iu Hindustan. It is also called the 
iSeven and SLcptnuies, from its number. 

ITinzelmann. The most famous 
housC-Rpirit or kobold of German legend. 
He lived four years in the old ensile of 
HudemUhlen, where ho had a room set 
apart for him ; at tho end of the fourth 
year (1588) ho went away of his own 
accord, and never again returned. 

Hip! Hip! Hurrah ! Hip is said 
to he a notarica, composed of the initial 
letters of Ilierosolynui 12 st Per'dita. 
Henri van Laun says, in Notes and 
Queries, that whenevor tho German 
knights headed a Jew-hunt, in the middle 
ages, they ran shouting “ Ilip! Hip !” as 
much as to say “Jerusalem is destroyed.” 
(Sec Notaiuca. ) 

Tirnbs derives Hurrah from the Scla¬ 
vonic hn-ruj (to Paradise), so that Ilip / 
hip / hurrah/ would mean “Jerusalem 
is lost to the infidel, and we are on tho 
road to Paradise.” These etymons may 
be taken for what they are worth: 

“ Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip’ 
(“Merchant of Venice”); and again# 
“ I’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip" 
(“Othello”), to have tho whip hand of 
one. The term is derived from wrestlers# 
who seize the adversary by the hip and 
throw him. 

In fine he doth apply one ipeolall drift. 

Which wit* to net the pagan on the hip, _ 

And haring caught him right, be doth him H** 
Bv uiihhle sleight, and in *uoh wine doth tr'P. 

That down he threw him. Sir J. Hurtnguiti. 


HlPPERrBWITCHES. 
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Hipfper-Switehes. Coarse -willow 
withs. A Jnpper is a coarse osier used 
in basket-making, and an osier tiold is a 
hipper-holm. 

Hippo. Bishop of Hippo. A title by 
which St. Augustine is designated, (35 i- 
430.) 

Hip'pocampus, pi. TTrrrocAMPKS 
(4 syh). A sea-horse, having the head 
and fore-quarters of a korso, with tho 
tail and hind-quarters of a fish or dolphin. 

Hip'pocras. A cordial made of 
Lisbon and Canary wines, bruised spices, 
and sugar; so called from the strainer 
through which it is passed, called hy 
apothecaries II ip/md rates sieece. Hippo- 
crates in tho middle ages was called 
“YypocraB” or “ llippocras.’' Thus 
Chaucer: 

Well knew he the old Eseulapnig, 

Anil PeiscuriJee, and eck Hulun, 

Old Yyi ocra». Hulv, and (IaIkh 

“ Canterbury Tate* " (f*< uUigite, 431). 

Hippocrat'ean School. A school 
of modicino, so called from Hippoc'rates 
pSeelJuuMATic.) 

Hippoc'ratos’ Sleeve. A woollen 
hag of a square piece of flannel, having 
the opposite corners joined, so as to make 
it triangular. Used by chemists for strain¬ 
ing syrups, ko., and for decoctions. 


H ippol'ytos. Son of Theseus, king 
of Athens. He was dragged to death by 
wild horses, and restored to life by Escu- 
la'pios. 

(1) HippoTytus, the cardinal to 
whom Ariosto dedicated his “ Orlando 
Furioso.” 

(2 1 Hippolyhis, ron of Alfonso, duke of 
Ferrara'; a cardinal also. 

(A) llippotytvx, of the family of Medi- 
cis ; a cardinal; killed by poison. 

Hippom'enes (4 syU. A Grecian ■ 
prince, who ran a race with Atalanta for 
her hand in marriage. Ho bad three 
golden apples, which he dropped one by 
one, and which the lady slopped to pick 
up. 14y this delay she lost the race. 

Hip'popodes (3 svl.). A Scandina¬ 
vian trine far nortlj, who had horses’ feet. % 
— J'luii/. 

Hi'rcn. A sword, a swaggerer, a 
fighting man. It is tho Greek Ire'ne, 
goddess of peace, called by tho Romans 
J'ax. 

“ Hut* we got Ilireu here » We'll have no swiur- 
genng juiiu^ere. '-Sir IV. Ocott," The Anttyuary * 

Hire a. A strumpet. She is the fair 
Greek in i’cole’s drama called “Tho 
Turkish Spy.” (See “2 Hen. IY.," ii. 4.) 


.Hip'po crene (3 syl.). The fountaii 
of the Muses, produced by a stroke o 
toe hoof of Peg'asos (Groek, horse-foun 
tain). 

.^ip'pogryph. or Ilippoyrif, Thi 
wingd horse, whose father was a grill’ll 
’ in( J mother a filly (Groek, h ip pus, a horse 
a ’« gryphos, agriffin). Asvmbol of love.- 
Orlando Furioso ," iv. 18, 19. 

Bo myinir, he caught him and without wing 
o.i.! p .V 0ffrir '. V 01 * throuuh the air sublime, 
r«i the wilderness and o’er the iilulu. 

. , Mdton., " Paradise Keyained,” iv. 

SlMUKGH.) 

.jPPol'yta. Queen of tho Am'asops 
inf , Khter of Mars. Shakespeare ha 
crotlucerl tho character in his “ Mid 
^(5 ^’b Dream,” where he be 
t , 8 ^ er to Thoscus, duke of Athens 
Ur , c assic fablo it is her sister Au'tiopi 
•arrif Theseus, although sonn 

ters justify Shakospoaro’s account 
hn»?° i* 0, was famous for a girdle givci 
y father, and it was oue of thi 

tosp2«J ,erea,s * t0 p °““ 


Hispa'nia. Spain. So called from 
the Punic word S/tan (a rabbit), on 
account of the vast number of rabbits 
which the Carthaginians found in the 
peninsula, Otbors derive it from the 
Basque Expana, (a border). 

History. Our oldest historian is the 
Venerable Bede, who wrote in Latin an 
'‘Ecclesiastical History” of very great 
merit (072-735), Of secular historians, 
William of Poitiers, who wrote in Latin 
“ Tho Gcsts or Deeds of William, Duke 
of Normandy and King of the English ” 
(1020-1088). His contemporary iri is 
1 ngulphus, who wrote a history of Croy- 
lnnd Abbey (1030-1109). Tho oldest, prose 
work in Early English is Sir John Mande- 
ville’s account of his Eastern travels in 
1350. 

The father of History. Herod'otos, the 
Groek historiau. (B.C. 434-408.) So 
called by Cicero. 

Father of French History. Andr6 
Duchesne. * (1584-1040.) 

Father of Historic Painting. Polyg'no- 
tos of Thaos. (Flourished s.0. 463-435.) 
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HISTORY, 


HOBGOBLIN, 


. History of Croyland Abbeys by 
Ingulphus, and itB continuation to 111S 
by Peter of Hlois, provod to bo literary 
impositions by Sir Francis Palgrave- in 
the Quarterly Review, vol. xxxiv.,.No,'.67. 

Histrionic is from the Etruscan 
word hister (a dancer), histrw'nes (hallet- 
dancer). Henco htslno in Latin moans 
a stago-player, and our word histrionic, 
pertaining to tbe drama. 

Hit. A great hit. A piece of good 
luck. From the game hit and miss, or 
tbe game of back-gammon, where “ three 
bits equal a gammon." 

Hitch. There is some hitch. Some 
impediment. A horse is said to have a 
hitch in his gait when it is lame. (Welsh, 
hecian, tp halt or limp.) 

Hoang. The ancient title of the 
Chinese kings, meaning “ sovereign 
lord.” {See Kino.) 

H oax. Welsh, hocfd, a trick or juggle; 
Saxon, hucx, derision. ( See Canard.) 

Hob of a stove is tbe Anglo-Saxon 
hope (the ledge of a bill), a word which 
enters into a number of proper names, 
as Hopton (the town placed at the ledge 
of tho hill). 

Hob and Hob together. To drink 
as cronies, to clink glasses, to drink lete- 
d-tSte. Td tbe old English houses there 
was a hob at each corner of the hearth for 
heating the beer, or holding what one 
wished to keep hot. This was from the 
Saxon hahban (to hold). The little round 
table set at tbe elbow was callod a nob ; 
hence to hob-nob was to drink snugly 
and cosily in the chimney corner, with 
the beer hobbed, and a little nob-table 
set in tho snuggery. ( See How Nob.) 

H obal. An idol in the Caa'ha, before 
the time of Mahomet; supposed to have 
the power of giving rain. 

Hob'bema. 

The Scotch Hobbema. P. Nasmyth, a 
Scotch landscape painter. (Bora 1881.) 

The English Hobbema. John Grom bo, 
the elder (of Norwich), whose last words 
were ‘ ‘ O Hobbema, Hobbema, how I do 
love thee 1" 

H ob'bididance (4 syl.). The prince 
of dumbness, and one of the five fiends 
that possessed “poor Tom.”— Shake - 
•peare, *« King Lear” iv. 1. 

HobbinoL. The shepherd (Gabrid. I 


Harvey, the poet, 1545-1630) who re¬ 
bates a song in praise of Eli/.a, queen of 
shepherds (queen Elizabeth).— Spenser, 
“ Shgphtrds’ Calendar.” 

Hobble r or Clopinel. JeandeMeung, 
the poet, who wrote the sequel to the 
“ Romance of the Rose.” (1260-1320.) 

Tyrtseus, the Greek elegiac poet, was 
Called Hobbler because he introduced tho 
alternate peutametor verse, which is onu 
foot short of the old heroic metre. 

Hobby o» Hobby-horse. A favourite 
pursuit. The hobby is a falcon trained 
to fly at pigeons and partridges. As 
hawks were universahpets in the days of 
falconry, and hawking the favourite 
pursuit, it iB quite evident how the word 
nobby got its present meaning. Hobby¬ 
horse is a corruption of Jfohby-haus? 
(hawk-tossing), or throwing off the hawk 
from tho wrist. Hobby is applied to a 
little pet riding-horse by the same 
natural transposition, as a mews for 
hawks is now a place for horses. 

Hobby-horse. A child’s plaything, 
so called from the hobby-horse .of the 
ancient morris-dance ; a light fhupe of 
wicker-work, in whiclf som4 one was 
placed, who performed ridiculous gam¬ 
bols. (See above.) 


The h"bb;-hone doth bither prance. 
Haul Marriau and the Morris dimae. 

, ( 1221.1 


Hobedy-hoy. Between a man and 
a boy. Spanish, hombre de hoja (a f niin 
of lath), a man beaten out thin. Hoja is 
anything very thin, as gold leaf, a sword- 
blade, sheot iron, Ac. Tusser says tbe 
third age of seven years is to be kept 
<f under Sir Hobbard do lloy,” I fancy 
hobedy is connected with hob, a clownish 
lout, a word whigh appoars in hob-nail, 
hobgoblin; if so, the word may he tho 
dirouiutive adjective hobeden joined to 
the Welsh hoiden (a tom-hoy, male or 
female), Hob&den hoiden contracted into 
hobedy-hoy, a olownish tom-boy. 

Hobgoblin. Puck or Robin Good- 
fellow. Keightley thinks it a corruption 
of Rob-Gobiin, i’.e ., fho goblin Robin, j us " 
as Hodge is the nickname of Roger; 

I fancy the first syllablo is a contracts® 1 
of Hobby,apct wee thing, and that Room 
Goodfellow is termed the “ little p ot 
goblin.” 


Theta that 
Toil do ttieir 
Sbatfespeare, 





HOB-HOLE. 
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Hob-hole. North Riding of York¬ 
shire, whore the giant Hob used to live. 
I'he fishermen still regard it with super¬ 
fluous terror. The Syrians worshipped 
Bubal under the form of a huge red stone.' 

Hob'inoL (See Hobbinol.) 

Hoblerp or H<mller<t. Men who keep 
i light nag that they may givo instant 
information of threatened invasion, or 
ugly customers at sea. (Old French 
Wvr, to move up and down j our hobby, 

•j.V.) 

Sentinels who kept watch at beacons in the Isle of 
Wight, atui ran tu the governor when they nail any 
m elii 'eneo to communicate, were outlet! iioblera.— 
US jMnsd. (1033) 

Hob-nail. When the London sheriff 
is sworn in, the tenants of a manor in 
Shropshire are directed to come forth 
and do service, whereupon the senior 
alderman below the chair steps forward 
and chops a stick, in token that the tenants 
of this county supplied their feudal lord 
with fuel. 

The owners of a forge in St. ('lements 
are thou called forth to do suit and service, 
when an oificor of the court produces six 
boree-shoes and sixty-one hob-nails, wbich 
he usod to count before the cursitor baron 
till that office was abolished in 1857. 

Hob Nob. A corruption of hah nab, 
moaning f ‘hnve or not,” hence hit or 
miss, at random; aud, secondarily, givo 
or take, whfenoe also an open defiance. 
A similar construction to willy jiilly. 
(Saxon, habban, to have ; rihabban, not 
to have.) 


there was great choice, but was obliged 
, to take the horse which stood nearest to 
the stable-door; so that every customer 
flras alike well served, according to his 
chance, and every horse ridden with the 
same justice.”— Spectator, No. 509. 

Milton wrote two quibbling epitaphs 
•upon this eccontric character. 

Why is the greatest of free communities reduced 
to Hobeou'o chuioeT- The Times. 

Hock. So called from Hockheim, on 
the Maine, where the best is supposed 
to be made. It used to bo called hocka- 
more (3 syl.). 

Ai unfit to bottle u old hockamore.— Mortimer. 

Hock Cart. The high cart, the last 
cart-load of harvest. 

Hoek-Dav, Hock-Tide,or Hock- 
Tuesday. The day when the English 
surprised and slew the Danes, who had 
annoyed them for 255 years. This 
Tuesday was long held as a festival in 
England, and landlords received an an¬ 
nual tribute called Mock-money, for allow¬ 
ing their tenants and serfs to commemo¬ 
rate Hock-day, which was the second 
Tuesday after Easter-day. 

Hock'ey. A game in which each 
player 1ms a hooked stick or bandy with 
which to strike the ball. Hockey is 
simply the diuiinutivo of hook . 

Hockley-i’-the- H ole. Public gar¬ 
dens near Clerkeuwell Grgen, famous for 
bear and bull halting, dogandcoik-fights, 
Tho earliest record of this garden is 
a little subsequent to the Restoration. 


Th« citizens in their raee shot habbe or nahbe (hit 
random -Uahnshrt, “History of Ire- 

a/ii?the weather hab nab ‘at rondem), and 
h;Bn ' cheuurrs the year with 
"?! **"* f « r -T Qm * Astroloprr." (167.J.) 
woJh lB 1 Prbfite brawls . . . hob nob Is his 

$S*t.’ P u! ? ° r Uk ® ’t. — Shakespeare, •• Twelfth 

rebellious crew, 

renlm, and laws, at hati or nab 
wfviiice). air j. Harmgton, “ Epigram" iv. 

4k H x? b ' om okko. An evil spirit among 
the North American Indians. 

rpSobson’s Choice. This or none, 
v las Hobson was a carrier and inn- 
eper at Cambridge, who erected the 
< ‘ 80n J e oonduit there, and settled 
its, a ^ s " Pasture ground towards 

wamtonance. “ He kept a stable of 
!or t,5°n. c& ttle, always ready and fit 
In &; but when a man came for 
was led into the stable, where 


Ho'cus Po'cus. The words uttered 
by a conjuror when be performs a trick, to 
cheat or take surreptitiously. Tillotson 
affirms it to be a perversion of the words 
Hoc cst Corpus said by the priest when 
ho cqusocrates the elements in the 
Eucharist, but there seems no sufficient 
reason for this assertion. The Welsh 
hoced pwca (a devil’s trick, our hoax) 
seems a more probable etymology 
(Danish pokier, a hobgoblin). Probably 
hoax-poking is not far from the mark. 
We still speak of “ poking fun.” 

H Od'eken 13 syl.) .means Little-hat , 
a German goblin or domestic fairy, so 
called because he always wore a little felt 
hat over his face. 

Hodge (1 syl.). The “ Goodman” of 
Gammer Gurton, in the old play called 
“ Gammer Gurton’a Needle." 
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HODGE-PODGE. 


HOLBORN, 


Hodge-podge (2 syl). A medley. 
A corruption of Hotch-pot. i.e., various 
fragments mixed together in the “pot- 
au-feu.” {See Hotch-pot. ) 

Ho'dur or Wider. God of Darkness, 
the blind god who killed Balder, at the 
instigation of Loki, with an arrow made 
of mistletoe. Under typifies mpht, as 
Bal der typifies day. — Sea ndinuviuu ingth o- 
logy. 

And Balder’s pile, of t><e gloving min 
A ny in hoi tru'*, blazed f rth ; 

But hoou ]'» splendour unketh down 
When Under rules the eui-l h 

FrUhio/Snffit, “ Hulder a B ile-Fire." 

Hog- A hog in armour. A person of 
awkward manners dressed so fine that he 
cannot move easily. A corruption of “A 
hodgo in armour," a rustic in tho armour 
of a knight. 

To go the whole hog. An American 
expression, moaning uumixed dcmocrati- 
cal principles. It is used in England to 
signify a “thorough goer" of any kind. 
In Virginia the dealer asks the retail 
butcher if “he means to go the whole 
hog, or to take only certain joints," and 
he regulates his price accordingly. — 
“ Mm and Manners of America." 

Another explanation is this: A hog is 
an Irish expression for “ a shilling,” as 
a tester is for “sixpence.” To go tho 
whole hog means to spend the whole 
shilling. 

N.B. In England a hog is a five-shil¬ 
ling piece. 

1 Johnian Hogs. A Cambridge cant 
term for the students of St. John’s 
College, tho velvet bars on tho sleeve of 
their gowns being called crachle, in allu¬ 
sion to the scored rind of roast pork. 
The bridge which connects the grounds 
with one of the courts is termed “tho 
Bridge of Grunts," in playful allusion to 
the Bridge of Sighs at Venice; it is also 
called the “Isthmus of Suez” (apurmpon 
stm), meaning the isthmus of swino. 

To driee hogs. To suore, or make a 
noise like hogs driven to market. 

Ho'garth. The Scotthh Hogarth 
David Allan. (1744-179fi.) 

Ho'gen Mo'gen. Holland or the 
Netherlands, so called from Hoogi1 cn 
Mogendi (high and mighty), the Dutch 
style of addressing the Statea-Gonoral. 

But I have lent him for a token 

To your Bow-country Hogmi-Mocen. 

Butler," Jludibrat" 

Hogg. {See under the word Baa war.) 


Hogmanay', Hogmena', or Hag. 
men'a. Holy month. December is su 
called because our Lord was born on the 
25th thereof. (Saxon, halig manat, holj 
mouth.k * 

New Year’s eve is called hogmanay' 
night or hogg-night, and it is still cus¬ 
tomary in parts of Scotland for persons 
to go from door to door bn that ingot 
asking in rude rhymes for cakes or 
money. 

King Haco, of Norway, fixed the feast 
of Yole on Christmas D.vy, the eve of 
which used to be called liogg-night, hut 
the Hootch were taught by the French 
to transfer tho feast of Yole to tho feast 
of Noel, and liogg-nigbt lias evor since 
been the last of December. 

Hoist. .Hoist wdh his own petard. 
Beaten with his own weapons, caught 
in his own trap. The petard was.* 
sort of box made of wood or iron, filial 
v> ith gun powder, and fastened to a plank 
When the powder was lighted the plank 
was driven against, a gate (like a rami U 
force it open. “ Hoist" moans hoisted 
or lifted up— i.e., blown up. 

l.et it woik; 

For ’tis the sport to turns tlie engineer 

Uoi-t with Ins own ptl aid , ami ilenall irohara 

But 1 will delve one v,rd below tliur mines, 

And blow them at t lie moon. 

Shakespeare, "Jlnmiet," lil. * 

Hoit'y-toit'y. An exclamation im¬ 
plying “You aru on your high horse, I 
see, but that will not do for me.” Tim ■ 
most probable derivation I know is this' | 
What we call see-saw used to be called 
II oily Toity. Hoity being connected 
with hmt (to leap up), our high, heit/N! 
and Toity being T'other hoit—i.e., IW 
one side hoits, then the other side. } 
do not think it comes from the FreaM 
hoite ctmime toite (high as the roof). 

Hoky or Hockey Cake. Harvest 
cake. The cake given out to tho 
vesters when the Ilock cart renew 11 
home. {See IIock Cart.) 

Holbom is not a corruption oYOW 
Bourne, as Stow asserts; but of 
burne, the burns or stream in the holt 
hollow. It is spelt Holeburne in “Doi 11 **' 
day Book,” i. 127a, and in docuro® 11 
temp. Richard I. connected with j. 
nunnery of St. Mary, Clerkenwell. ’L 
eight times spelt in the sams way-" 
Times (J. G. Waller). 

He rede backwards up Holbom 1 
He went to be hanged. Tho 



HOLD. 


HOLY COAT. 
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Tyburn from Newgate was up Holborn 
Hill, and criminals in ancient times rode 
backwards to the place of exocution. 

Hold of a ship is between the lowest 
deck and tho keel. In merchant-vessels 
it holds the main part of the cargo. In 
jneu-of-wor it holds the provisions, water 
( for drinking, &c\, stores, and berths. 
The aftei- hold is aft the main-mast; the 
fare hold is before tho mast; and the 
'math hold is contiguous to the mm n mast. 

He is not fit to hold the fondle to him. 
He is very inferior. Tho allusion is to 
lftik-boys who held candles in thoatros 
and other places of night amusement. 
Tho French say he jeu ve mint pas la 
luindtlle, referring to the same custom. 

Oth'TR w that Mr llandel 
•To Uonuciui uau’t hold a candle. 

Swift. 


To hold one in hand. To amuse in 
rdor to ‘ get some advantage. Tho 
llusion is to horses hold in hand or 
under command of the driver. 

To cry hold. Stop. The allusion is to 
ho old military tournaments; when the 
impires wished to stop tho contest, they 
ried out “Hold.” 

Lny on Mnodaff; 

l ml damn'd be him that first cries " H t>M 'IioiibU !” 

Sluikripi <11 r, “ Uucbitli, v. #. 


Hold-fast. Bray is a good do<>, but 
!loldjaxt is a heller. Promises arc all 
ary good, but acts are far better. 

Holdfast is the only dog, mv duck 

Sh'ikm/tearc., “ Ilnur# I' ,”ii. S. 

Hole. Pick a hole in his coat. To 
hd ont some cause of l>lau]C. The allu- 
<»n is to the Roman custom of dressing 
■iminals in an old ragged gown (Liv. ii. 
')• Hence a holey coat is a synonym 
ii* guilt. 

Holipher'nes (4 syl.), called English 
<3nr y (in “ Jerusalem Delivered ”% ono 
the Christian knights in tho first 
“usade, was slain by Dragu'tcs.—131c. ix. 

Holland. The country of para-' 
**- m The “houses are built on tho 
n u 5 the sea is higher than the shore; 

0 of the ships are above tho 
money-tops of the houses; and the 
* a tail does not “grow downward,’ 
•t is tied up to a ring in the roof of the 
uo. Voltaire took leave of tho land 
„ P®ople in these words, “Adieu! 
aux, canards, canaille.” And Butler 

He it— 


Tld ® i at anchor, and ii tnoorei 
"mail they do nut live, bn* go aboard. 

H Mwertption of HoiUs 


Holland. A particular kind of cloth, 
so called because it used to lie sent to 
Holland to be bleached. Lawn is cloth 
bleached on a lawn ; and grass-lawn is 
lawn bleached on a grass-plat. Bleaching 
is now performed by artificial processes. 

Hollow. / beat him hollow. A cor¬ 
ruption of “ I beat him wholly.” 

« Holly used to be employed by the 
early Christians at Rome to decorate 
churches and dwellings at Christmas; it 
had been previously used in the great 
festival of the Saturnalia, which occurred 
at tho samo season of the year. The 
pagan Romans used to send to their 
friends holly-sprigs, during the Satur¬ 
nalia, with wishes for their health and 
well-being. According to tradition it is 
the bush in which Jehovah appeared to 
hi uses. 

Hollyhock is tho Greek tholos-alk'ea, 
tlio toworing marsh-mallow. It is a 
mistake to derive it from Iloly-oak. 

Holman ( Lieutenant James). The 
blind traveller. (1787-1857.) 

Holopher'nes (4 syl.). Master Tubal 
Jlo/op/ifmes. The groat sopliistor-doctor, 
who. in the course of live years and three 
months, taught Gargantua to sny his A 
13 (1 backward. — Jtabela fs, “ Gargantna 
and Panta/frue !,” bk. i. 14. 

J/oloferiTes, iu“ Love’s Labour’s Lost.” 
Shakespeare satirises in this character 
the pedantry and literary affectations of 
tho Lyly school. 

Holy Alliance. A leagjie formed 
by Russia, Austria, and Prussia to regu¬ 
late tho affairs of Europe “ by the prin¬ 
ciples of Christian charity," meaning that 
each of the contracting parties was to 
keep all that tho league assigned them. 
(181 li.) 

Holy City, That city which the 
religious consider most especially con¬ 
nect, od with their religious faith, thus : 

Allahabad' is the Holy City of the 
Indian Mahometans. 

Hena'ros of the Hindus. 

Cuzco of the ancient Incas. 

Jerusalem of the Jews and Christians. 

Mecca and Medi'naof tho Mahometans. 

Moscow is so called by the Russians. 

Holy Coat of Troves, said to be the 
seamless coat of our Saviour, deposited 
at Treves by tlio empress Hele'na, who 
discovered it in the fourth century. 
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HOLY FAMILY. 


HOMER. 


Holy Family. The infant Saviour 
and his attendants, as Joseph, Mary, 
Elizabeth, Anna, and John tho Baptist. 
All the live figures are not always intro¬ 
duced in pictures of the “ Holy Family.” 

Holy Land. 

(1) Christians call Palostine the Holy 
Land, because it was tho site of Christ's 
birth, ministry, and death. 

(2) Mahometans call Mecca tho Holy 
Land, because Mahornot was born thero. 

(3) The Chinese Buddhists call India 
the Holy Land, because it was the native 
land of Sakya-muni, the Buddha 

(4) The Greek considered Elis as Holy 
Land, from tho temple of Olympian Zeus, 
and the sacred festival held there every 
four years. 

(5) In America each of the strange 
politico-religions sects calls its own settle¬ 
ment the H oly Land, or something imply¬ 
ing pretty much the same thing. 

Holy League, A combination 
formed by pope Julius II. with Louis 
XII. of France, Maximilian of Germany, 
Ferdinand III. of Spain, and various 
Italian princes, against the republic of 
Venice in 1508. 

There was another league so called in 
the reign of Henri III. of Franco, in 
1576, under the auspices of Henri de 
Guise, “for the defence of the Holy 
Catholic Church against the encroach¬ 
ments of the reformers.” The pope gave 
it his sanction, hut its true strength lay 
in Felipe II. of Spain. 

Holy Maid of Kent. Elizabeth 
Barton, who incited the Roman Catholics 
to resist tho progress of the Reformation, 
and pretended to act nndor direct inspi¬ 
ration. She was hanged at Tyburn in 
1534. - 

Holy Orders. The mino'rum or'di- 
tttttn or first four in the Roman Catholic 
Church, are Ostia'rius, Lector, Exorcis'ta, 
and Acoly'tus. 

Holy Places. Places in which the 
chief events of our Saviour’s life occurred, 
such as the Sepulchre, Gothsemaue, the 
Supper-room, the Church of the Ascen¬ 
sion, the tomb of the Virgin, and so on. 

Holy* Thursday. The day of our 
Lord’s ascension. 

Holy Water. Water blessed by a 
priest or bishop for holy uses. 

The devil hates holt/ voter. Johannes 


Beli'thus Bays that holy water is ** very 
unpopular with the demons,” and is used 
in sepulchral rites “to keep them away 
from the corpse." 

“ i love him u the devil level holy water. " 

HolyWater Sprinkle. A military 
club set with spikes. So called jocularly 
because it makes the bloorl to flow as 
water sprinkled by au aspergillum. 

Holywell Street (London). Fits- 
Stephens, in his description of London, 
in the reign of Henry II., speaks of “tho 
excellent springs at a small distance frofn 
the city,” whoso waters are most sweet, 
salubrious, and clear, and whoso runnels 
mnrnmroverthftshimngstones. “ Among 
these are Rolywoll, Clorkenwell, and St,. 
Clement’s well.” 

Home (1 syl.). Who ejoes home ? When 
the House of Commons breaks up at night 
the door-koeper asks this question of the 
members. Jn byegone days all members 
going in the direction of the Speaker’s 
residence went in a body to see him safe 
home. The question is still ’asked, but, 
is a rucro relic of antiquity. 

Homer. 

Tin ; Viltic Homer. Ossian, son of Fiu- 
gal, king of Morvon. 

J/amer of the Franks. Charlemagne, 
called Angilbert his Homer. (Died 814.) 

JJomer of Ferra'ra (“Omero Form* 
re'se’ - ). Ariosto is so callod by Tasso. 
(1474-1533.) 

The Scottish Homer. William Wilkie, 
author of “Tho Kpigoniad.” (17*21-177^) 

On Gray’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey, Milton is called the British Homer. 

No more the Grecian muse unrivalled reigns. 

To Br tain let the nations homage pay: 

She felt a Homer's hie in Milton's strahu, 

A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Gray. 

The prose Homer of human nature. 
Byron called Henry" Fielding, the novel¬ 
ist. (1707-1754.) 

Good Homer sometimes nods. We ara 
all apt to make mistakes somotimoS; 
The phrase is from Horace, “A rs Foeticn- 

Quando'qug bonus dorml'tat Home'ru*. (35B-) 

The Casket Homer. An edition corrected 
by'Aristotle, which Alexander the G r°^ 
always carried about with him, ar«d w* 
under bis pillow at night with bis ew ° r z i 
After the battle of Arbe'la, a £ ol T, 
casket richly studded with 8 s ? 19 ., 
found in Hie tent of Darius; and AJo 



HOMERIC VERSE. 


HONI. 
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antler being asked to what purpose it 
should be assigned, replied, “There is 
but oue thing iu the world worthy of so 
costly a depository saying which he 
placed, therein his edition of Homer. 

Homer'ic Verso. Hexameter verse, 
so called because Homer adopted it in 
his two great epics. 

Homoeop'athy (5 syl.). The plan of 
curing a* disease by very minute doses of 
a medicine which would in healthy per¬ 
sons produce the very same disease. The 
principle of vaccination is a sortof homoeo¬ 
pathy, only it is producing in a healthy 
person a mitigated form of the disease 
guarded against. You impart a mild 
form of small pox to prerent the patient 
from taking the virulent disease. (Greek, 
hmioias pathos, like disease.) (See 11ah- 
SMann.) 

Tut, man! one fire barns oat another's burning; 
Ouepaiuis lessened by another's snRuish . . . 
Take thou some new inf cuon to the eve, 

And the rank poison of the old will die- 

HhaUM/ieare, "liumto and Juliet,” L 3. 

Hon'est (h silent). Honest Jack Ban- 
* 'utter. An actor in London for, thirty- 
ux years. (1760-1836.) 

After his retirement he was once accosted by Sir 
ueartes hose, when Honest Jnek, being on the oppo- 
Mie side of the street cried out, “ Stop a moment, 
rir jieonir, and 1 wi 1 come over tu you ” “ Ho, 

•K" replied his friend.” “ I never vel made you 
tr«M aud will not begin now.”— <3rm-ted t •* Helves 
>f Otntut ” 

Honeycomb. The hexagonal shape 
of the bees’ cells is generally ascribed to 
the instinctive skill of the bee, but is 
*itnply the ordinary result of mechanical 
«ws. Solitary bees always make circular 
colls; and without doubt those of hive 
hoes are made cylindrical, but acquire 
their hexagonal form by mechanical pres- 
ture. Dr. WollaBton says all cylinders 
®ade of soft pliable materials become 
hexagonal uuder such circumstances. The 
®®lls of trees are circular towards the 
“ftremity, but hexagonal in the centre 
‘ the substance; and the cellular mem- 
fanea of all vegetables are hexagonal 
&l80 - (See Ant.) 

Honeycomb Will. A fine gentleman. 
„,i ? the members of the imaginary 
■ * ron u which the Spectator issued. 

ffiouey-^ew. A sweet substance 
j*>a on lime-treesand some other plants, 
curi* au ^. an t8 are fond of it. It is a 
*ous misnomer, as it is the excretion 


of the aphis or vine-fretter. The way it 
is excreted is this: the ant beats with its 
anteunoi the abdomen of the aphis, which 
lifts up the part beaten, and excretes a 
limpid drop of sweet juice called honey- 
dew. 

Honey Madness. There is a rho¬ 
dodendron about Trobizond, the flowers 
of which the bees aro fond of, but if any 
one eats the honey he becomes mad.— 
Tourneford. 

Honey-moon. The month after 
marriage, or so much of it as is spent 
away from home; so called from the 
practice of the ancient Teutons of drink¬ 
ing honey-win e(hydromel') for thirty days 
after marriage. Attila, the H on, indulged 
so freely in hydrouicl at his wedding- 
feast that ho died. 

Honey Soap contains no portion of 
honey, Somo is made from the finest 
yellow soap, and some is a mixture of 
palm-oil soap, olife-soap, and curd-soap, 
it is scented with oil of verbena, rose- 
geranium, ginger-grass, bergamot, Ac. 

Honeywood. A yea-nay type, illus- 
trutive of what Dr. Young says: “ What 
is more good nature but a fool V* — Gold- 
smith, “ The Good-natured Man*' 

Hong Merchants. Those mer¬ 
chants who were alone permitted by the 
government of China to trade with China, 
till the restriction was abolished in 1842. 
The Chinese applied the word bong to 
the foroign factories situated at Canton. 

Hon'i. Honi soit qiti mal y pease (Evil 
be [to him] who thinks evil of this). 
Tho tradition is that Edward III. gave a 
grand court ball, and one of the ladies 
present was tho beautiful countess of 
Salisbury, wbose garter of blue ribbon 
accidentally fell off. The king saw a 
significant smile among the guests, and 
gallantly came to the rosoue. “ lloni 
soit qui mal y pease " (Shame to him who 
thinks shame of' this aocidont), cried 
the monarch. Then, binding the ribbon 
round bis own knee, he added, “ I will 
bring it about that the proudest noble 
in the land shall think it an honour to 
wear this band.” The inoident deter¬ 
mined him to abandon his plan of forming 
an order of the Bound Table, and he 
formed instead the order of the * Garter.” 
—Tight and Davis, “Annals of Windsor 
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HONOUR. 


HOOK OR CROOK* 


Honour (h silent). A superior 
seigniory, on which othor lordships or 
manors depend by the performance of 
customary service. 

An affair of honour. A dispute to be 
Bottled by a duel. Duels were generally 
provoked by offences against the arbi¬ 
trary rules of etiquette, courtesy, or 
feeling, called the “ laws of honour 
and as these offences were not recog¬ 
nisable in tho law courts, they were 
settled by private combat. 

Debts of honour. Debts contracted by 
betting, gamhliug, or verbal promise. 
As these dobts cannot be enforced by 
law, but depond solely on good faith, 
they are called debts of honour. 

Laws of honour. Certain arbitrary 
miles which the fashionable world tacitly 
admits; they wholly regard deportment, 
and have nothing to do with moral 
offences. Breaches of this code are 
punished by duels, expulsion from so¬ 
ciety, or suspension oallcd “ sending to 
Coventry ” (q.v.). 

Point of honour. An obligation which 
is binding because its violation would ■ 
offend some* conscientious scruple or | 
jiotiou of self-respect. 

Word of honour. A page which cannot j 
be violated without placing the breaker 
of it beyond the pale of respectability 
and good society. 

Honours (h silent). Crushed hy hit 
honours. The allusion is to the ijabine 
damsel who agreed to open tho gates of 
Rome to king Ta'tius, provided his sol¬ 
diers would give her the ornaments 
wh ch they wore on their arms. As they 
Mitered they threw their shields on her 
and crushed her, saying as they did so, 
u These are the ornaments worn by 
Sabines on their arms." Homan story 
says the maid was named Tarpe'ia, and 
that she was the daughter of Torpeius, 

, the governor of the citadel. 

Draco, the Athenian legislator, was 
crushed to death in the theatre of ASgi'na, 
by the number of caps and cloaks 
showered on him by tho audience, as a 
mark of their high appreciation of his 
merits. 

Elagab'alus, the Roman emperor, in¬ 
vited the leading men of Rome to a 
banquet, and under the pretence of show¬ 
ing them honour rained roses upon them ; 
but the shower continued till they wore 
all buried and smothered by the flowers. 


Two or four by honours. A term in 
whist. If two “ partners" hold three 
court cards, they score two points; if 
they hold four court cards, they score 
four points. These are honour points, 
or points not won by the merit of play, 
but by courtesy and laws of honour. 
The phrases are, “ I score or claim two 
points by right of honours,” and “ I score 
or claim four points by right of four 
court or honour cards.” 

Honours of war. The privilege allowed 
to an honoured onotny, on capitulation, 
of being permitted to return tlioir offen¬ 
sive arms. This is the highest honour 
a victor can pay a vanquished foe. 
Sometimes the soldiers so honoured are 
required to pile arras, in other cases 
they are allowed to march with all 
their arms, drums beating, and colours 
Hying. 

Hood (Robin). Introduced by Sir 
W. Scott in ‘'The Talisman.” 

’Tis not the hood that makes the monk 
(Cucullus non facit monachmuh We 
must not be dcceivod by appearances, or 
take for granted that things and persons 
are what they seem to be. 

Tli-y should l>e (rood meo; their affairs arc rUhteoai; 
But nil Hoads inane urn ii.ouks. 

Shakespeare, " Kent's VlIJ.“iiL 1. 

Hook. With a hoot at the end. You 
suppose I assent, but my assent is not 
likely to be given. Tho subject has a 
hook or note of interrogation to denote 
that it is dubious (?). 

lie is off the hooks. Done for, laid on 
the shelf, superseded, dead. The bout 
pieces of iron on which the hinges of a 
gate rest and turn are called hooks; if 
a gate is off the hooks it is hi a bad 
way, and cannot readily be opened and 
shut. 

To drop off the kooks. To die. In 
allusion to the ancient practico of sus¬ 
pending the quarters of felons on hooks 
till they dropped off. 

Hook or Crook. Somehow; in one 
way or another; by foul means or by just 
£i 0 iiHUres. Many suggestions have boon 
ventured in explanation of this phrase, 
but none are satisfactory. I ain inclined 
to tbink it means “ foully, like a thief, 
or holily, like a bishop,” the hook being 
the instrument used by footpads, and 
the “crook” being the bishop’s orosier 
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“ for catching men.” The French phrase 
is “ A droit ou & tort.” (See below.) 

Their work was by honk or crook to rap and bring 
all tini'rr the emperor's power ,—Thonuu Uymer , 

" On 1'urltomentM." 

Hook and crook. Formerly the poor 
of a manor were allowed to go into the 
forests with a hook and crook to pet wood. 
What they could not reach tlioy mi “lit. 
pull down with their crook. This sort of 
living was very precarious, but eagerly 
sought. Boundary stones, beyond which 
the “ hook and crook folk ” might not 
pass, exist still. This custom does not 
satisfy our use of the preceding phrase, 
which does not mean “ in a precarious 
manner,” but at all hazards, ill or well. 

Dynmure Wmni was rver open and common to 
the . . . iii' abitnnts if llwlmvi . . to tear a.tay 
■fon tber l*ck* n Im dm of lop, crop, hook, crook, 
alto bad wood .—Mudmm Binutei. ( 13 : 23 ) 

Hookey Walker. {See Walker.) 

Hooped Pots. Drinking pots at 
one time wore made with hoops, that 
when two or more drank from the san.o 
tankard no one of them should take more 
than liis share. Jack Cade promises his 
followers that “seven lulf-penny loaves 
shall he sold for a penny ; the three- 
liooped pot shall have tcu hoops ; and 1 
will make it felony to drink small beer.”— 
Shakespeare, “ JJcanf J7.," iv. 2. 

Hoopoo. A bird revered by all the 
ancient Egyptians, and placed on the 
sceptre of florus, to symbolise joy and 
filial affection. 

Hop. One of queen Mali's maids of 
honour. — Drayton. 

To hop the ini;/. To run away from 
ono's creditors, as a bird eludes a fowler, 
“ hopping from spray to spray.” 

H op-o*-my- Thumb. A very lit+lo 
fellow, sometimes confounded with Tom 
Thumb. 


Pleasure* of Hope. Thomas Campbell. 
(1777-1844.) The entire profits on this 
poem were £900. 

HopefUl. The companion of Chris¬ 
tian after tho death of Faithful.— Bun- 
yan, “ f'Ugrlia’s Progress.” 

Hope-on-High Bomby. A puri¬ 
tanical character drawn by Beaumont 
and Fletcher. 

•• Well.” l Wildrake, “ I think r can make a 
* l]oi>c-iin-lliKh 11 aa writ aa thou canal.'*— 
Sir W Scott, •• moJUoct," e. vlU 

Hopkins {Matthew) of Manningtroe, 
Essex, the witch-finder of the associated 
counties of Essex, .Suffolk. Norfolk, and 
Huntingdonshire. In one year he hanged 
sixty reputed witches in Essex alone. Dr. 
Z (Irey says that between three and fonr 
thousand persons suffered death forwitch- 
craft between Id Id and 1601. 

,Y tc/to/as IIonkms. A Chartreux friar, 
confessor of tho duke of Buckingham, 
who prophesied “that neither tho king 
(Henry ViII.) nor his heirs should pros¬ 
per, but that the duke should govern 
England.”— Shakes/ware, “ Henry VIII./ 
i. 2. 

1 Quit That d•'Til-monk 

Jlo kinK that made thiam'sehtef, 

S Gent l'< ui 

That fed him with hta prophecies. 

111. 

Hopkin'sians. Those who adopt 
the theological opinions of Dr. Samuel 
Hopkins, of Connecticut. These sec¬ 
tarians hold most of the Calvinistic doc¬ 
trines, but entirely reject the doctrines 
of imputed sin and imput d righteous¬ 
ness. The speciality of the system is 
that true holiness consistsiu disinterested 
benevolence, and that all sin is selfishness.. 

Hopping Giles. A lame person. 
So called from St. Giles, the tutelar saint 
of cripples, who was himself lame. 


Tou S’uinp o’-the-g'ittor, yon Hop-o'-my-thumb, 
tour hut baud mull iro»> l.illipir come 

Kiita 0 Ham, “ Midtu.’ 

Hope. Before Alexander set out for 
Asia he divided his kingdom atinu'g his 
friends. “ My lord,” said Purdicq.i'i, 
“what have you left for yourself f” 
“Hope," replied Alexander. Whereupon 
Perdiceas rejoined, “ If bopo is enough 
for Alexander, it is enough for Perdio- 
cas, ’ and declined to accept any bounty 
from the king. 

The B<mt of Hope or The Author <tf the 


Hor'aco. The Roman lyric poet. 

The Horace of Eii'dand. George, duke 
of Buckingham, preposterously declared 
Cowley to be tho Pindar, Horace, and 
Virgil of England. (Idlf-lotiT.) 

The French Horace. Jean Macrinue or 
Salmon. (1490-1 557.) 

The Horace ot France or the French 
Barns. Pierre Jean do Bfirangor, (1/00- 

1857 .) 

Spanish Horaces. The brothers Argen'- 
sola, whose Christian names were Luper- 
cio and Bartolouie. 
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Hora'tio. Hamlet’s intimate friend. 
-—Shakespeare, “ llamlet , Prince of Den¬ 
mark? 

Horn (“Orlando Furioso’ 1 ). Logis- 
tilla gave Astolpho at parting a .horn 
that had the virtue to appall and put to 
flight the boldest knight or most savage 
beast. (Bk. viii.) 

Horn. Drink nig cups used to Ikj mad o 
of the rhinoceros’s horn, from an Oriental 
, belief that lt it sweats at tho approach, of 
poison.”— Cahnet, “ JiXhlical Dictionary.” 

To put to the horn. To denounce as a 
rebel, or pronounce a person an outlaw, 
for not answering to a summons. In 
Scotland the messenger-at-arms goes to 
the cross of Edinburgh and gives three 
blasts with a bom before he heralds the 
judgment of outlawry. 

King Horn. The horo of a French 
metrical romance, and the original of 
our “Home Childe,” generally called 
“ The Geste Of Kyng Horn." The 
nominal author of the French romance 
is Mestre Thomas. Dr. Percy ascribes 
the English romance of “ King Horne” 
to the twelfth century, but this is pro¬ 
bably a century too early. (Sec ltitson’s 
“ Ancient Romances.”) 

Horn of Fidelity. Morgan la Faye 
sent a horn to king Arthur, which had 
the following “ virtue : ”—No lady could 
drink out of it who was not “to her hus- 
’ band trueall others who attempted to 
drink were sure to spill what it contained. 
This horn was carried to king Marke, and 
“his queene with a hundred ladies more” 
tried the experiment, but only four ma¬ 
naged to drinke cleans," Arthur’s queen 
was not among the number. Ariosto’s en¬ 
chanted cup possessed a similar spell. 

Horn of Plenty ( [Comu-co'pia ). 

Emblem of plenty. 

Ge'ree is drawn with a ram’s horn in 
her left arm, tilled with fruits and flowers. 
Sometimes they are being poured on the 
earth from “ the full horn," and sometimes 
they are held in it as in a basket. Diodo¬ 
rus (iii. 68) says the horn is one from 
the head of the goat by which Jupiter 
was suckled. He explains the fable thuB: 
“ In Libya,” he says, “ there is a strip 
of lafbd shaped like a horn, bestowed by 
1 king Ammon on his bride Am althaea, 
who nursed Jupiter with goat’s milk. 
v ’• ' Win* liiraitita'a* bom 

Q*w Mil snA Sale ttwrqaiwown ^ tiers p-mn, 

'lit J “ * ,a- •' 


Horn of Power. When Tam'ugin 
assumed the title of Qhengis Khan, he 
commanded that a white horn should 
bo thenceforward the. standard of his 
troops. Sothe'great Mogul “lifted up 
his horn on high,” and was exalted to 
great power. 

Mu horn hath he exalted (1 Sam. ii. 10; 
Ps. lxxxix. 24, kfi.). Mr. Buckingham 
says of a Tyrian Indy, “ Shp wore on her 
head a hollow silver horn, rearing itself 
upwards obliquely from the forehead. 
It was some four inches in diameter at 
the root, and pointed at its extremity. 
This peculiarity reminded me forcibly 
of the expression of the Psalmist, ‘ Lift 
not up your horn on high : speak not with 
a stiff neck. All the horns of the wicked 
also will 1 cut off; but the horns of the 
righteous shall be exalted' (l‘a. lxxv. 5, 
](>).” Bruco found in Abyssinia the silver 
horns of warriors and distinguished men. 
in the reign of Henry V. the “ hornod 
head-gear " was introduced into Engloud, 
and from the effigy of Beatrice, countess 
of Arundel, at Arundel Church, who is 
represented with two horns outspread to 
a great extent, we may infer that the 
length of the head-horu, like the length of 
the shoe-point in the reign of Henry VI., 
fee., marked the degree of rank. “To 
cut off” such horns would be to degrade, 
and to exalt or extend such horns would 
be to add honour and diguity to the 
wearer. 

Horns of a dilemma. A difficulty of 
such a nature that whatever way you 
attack it you encounter an equal amount 
of disagreeables. Macbeth, after the 
murder of Duncan, was in a strait be¬ 
tween two evils: If he allowed Banquo 
to live, he had reason to believe that 
Banquo would supplant biro; if, on the 
other hand, he resolved to keep the crown 
for which “ he had ’filed his hands,” he 
must “ step further in blood,” and cut 
Banquo off. 

Lemma is something that has been 
proved, and being so is assumed as an 
axiom. It is from the Greek word 
laut'Oano (J assume or take for granted). 
Di-lemma is a double lemma, or two- 
edged sword wbioh strikes either way. 
The horns of a dilemma is a figure of 
speech taken from a bull, which tosses 
with either of his horns. , 

“ Teach me to plead,” said a yoyng 
rhetorician to a sophist, “ and X, wul. pay 
you whan 1 gain a eanae.” Tb* matter 
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sued for payment at once, and the scholar 
pleaded, “ If I gain my cause .you must 
pay me, and if I lose it I am not bound 
to pay you by the terms of our contract.” 
The master pleaded, “If you gain you 
must pay me by the terms of the agree¬ 
ment, and if yon lose tlio court will com¬ 
pel you to pay me.” 

The horns of Moat? face. This is a 
mere blunder.' The Hebrew iarati means 
“to shoot-out beams of light,” but has 
by mistake been translated in some ver- 
“to wear horns.” Thus the con¬ 
ventional statues of Moses represent him 
with horns. “ Moses wist not that the 
skin of his face shone.”—Ex.od. xxxiv. 2!#; 
run pure 2 Cor. iii. 7—13 : “ The children 
of Israel could not stedfastly behold the 
face of Moses for the glory of his coun¬ 
tenance.” 

To rear the horns. To be a cuckold. 
In the rutting season, the stags associate 
with the fawns ? one stag selects several 
females who constitute hiR haratn. till 
another stag comes who contests the 
prise withhim. If beaten in the combat, 
lie yields up his haratn to the victor, aud 
is without associates till he finds a stag 
feebler thati himself, who is made to 
submit to similar terms. As stags are 
horned, and made cuckolds of by their 
fellows, tho application xs palpable. (.SYe 
COKNETTB.) 


Horn-Book. The Alphabet book, 
which , was a thin board of oak about niuo 
inches long and five or six wide, on which 
was printed the alphabet, the nine 
digits, and sometimes the Lord’s Prayer. 
It had a handle, and was oovored in 
front with a sheet of thin horn to prevent 
its being soiled, and the back-board was 
ornamented with a rude sketch of St. 
George and the Dragon. Tho board 
and its horn cover were held together 

by a narrow frame or border of brass. 

* 


Thee will I king, la comely wainscot bound, 

■ verse ineiomus tlic<< nr trail; 

Th* laith.ul horn before, from age to sgc 
^reserving tUy invuliiemb'« p tgo ; 
iietjiud, thy twtron mint in armour aliinea, 
With sword find Inane to Busrct the sacred lines... 
Th iustracUve handles st the bvittmn tnted, 
nest wraugling orltics should pervert the text; 

Tie Ml. - The tin m Bouk- 


Tlwir books of stature small they took in hand, 
W hieh wall psllueid hom srourftd are. 

To aave from Suiter wet the letters Mr. 

ShtnMune, •* ticKoolmittren.* 


Hora-g&te. One of the two gates 
||. . ‘ Bfeamsthe other is of Ivory. 
Visions which issue from the former come 


' true. This whim _ depends upon two ■ 
Greek puns: the Greek for horn is keros, 
and the. verb kraino or karanSo means 
“to bring*to an issue,” “to fulfil;” so 
again eJtpha* is ivory, and the verb ele~ 
j phairo means “ to cheat,” “ to deceive.” 

J The verb kraino, however, is derived 
j from kra, “ the head,” and means “ to 
‘ bring tp a head and the verb elephairo 
is akin to el&kus, “ small.” 

Auchi'ses dismisses dSne'as through 
the ivory gate,*on quitting the infernal 
regions, to indicate the unreality of his 
vision. 

Sunt gemtnc somni pottn, quaram altera f»rtor * 

Cornea, <|iia vi-ri* Mills datur ei'itus umbrie; 

Altera, canuenti perfects aliens t'lephauto. 

Bed falea ad eoi.uin mittunt luiomuia Muta. » 

. Vi rati, “ -Brunt," vL 883 , he. 

Horn Mad. Quite mad. Madness 
in cattle was supposed to arise from a 
distemper in the internal substance of 
their horns, and furious or mad cattle 
had their horns bound with straw. 

• “ Why. migtr ea, sure n> master is horn-mad."— 

Shalti/tran, Comedy 0 / Err or*," it 1. 

Hornet’s Nest. To poke pour head 
into a hornet's nest. To get into trouble 
by meddling and making. The bear is 
very fond of honey, and often gets stung 
by poking its snout by mistake into a 
hornet's nest in Bearch of its favourite 
dainty. • 

Hor'nie (2 syl.). Auld Hornie. The 
devil, so called in Scotlaud. Tho altu- 
{ sion is to the horns with which Satan is 
generally represented. 

Horn'pipe (2 syl.). The dance is so 
called because it used to be danced in the 
west of England to the pib-corn or horn¬ 
pipe, an instrument consisting of a pipe 
with a horn at each end. 

Hor'oseope (3 syl.)'. The scheme of 
the twelve houfees by which astrologers 
tell your fortune. The word means the 
“ hour-scrutinised,” because it is the 
hour of birth only which is examined in 
these star-map-. ( Hora-seop'eo , Greek.) 

Hors de Combat (French). Out 
of battle. Incapable of taking any further 
part in the tight. 

Horse (1 syl.). The standard of tbtf, 
ancient Saxons was a white horse, which. “ v 
was preserved in the royal shield of the 
* House of Hanover. , * f ] 

Famous horses or fabi*: ‘ \- ' 

AbaJter (Greek). One of the horsssjctf t 

n n " 'I • 
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Pluto The word means “ away from the 
starv” or ** li$rbt of day.” 

’ AtiuXat (Greek). One of the horses of 
ffttto. The word means “ inaccessible,” 
mttd refers to the infeVnal realm. 

- Abraxas {Greek). One of the horses of 
Auro'ra. The lotters of this word in 
Greek make up 365, the number of days 
to the year. 

ABthon (Greek). One of tho horses of 
the Sun. Tho word means “ fiery red.” 
),■ A’eton (Greok). One cTf tho horses of 
Pinto. The word means “swift as an 
eagle.” 

Alfa’na. Gradasso's horses. Tho word 
means “a mare.”— “Orlando Far Soso.” 

■ Aiige'ro ClavVdm. The “ woodon-pin 
wing-horse” which Don Quixote and his 
squire mounted to achieve thedeliverancc 
of Dolori'da and her companions. 

Aiwi'dur, One of the horses of the 
Sun. The word means “all scorching.” 
•—Scandinavian mythology. 

A tMthe’a, (Greek). One of the horses 
of -the' Sud. The word means ‘ 1 no 
loiterer.” 

Aq'nilikc (3 syl.). Raymond's ( stood, 
bred on the banks of the Tagus. The 
w6*d means “like an eagle.”— “Jem- 
§ale >» Delivered." , 

' An'oil (Greek). Tho horse of Adras'- 
tos; the horse of Neptune, brought out 
of ibe earth by striking it with his tri- 
; its right feet wero thoso of a 
’tlimau creature, and it spoke with a 
. ;;iman voice. Tho word means “mar- 


“ war-hprso.’ 

The horse of Bevis, of Bouth- 


tial,” i.e.. 

*Jtr'iMttel. 

atnptoh. The word means “swift as a 
efraflow.” (French, hirondelfe, “ a swal- 
:tew. n ), * 

Aj'w'kim Oue of the horsos of the 

if 


Th^; word means “splendid.” 
Scandinavian mythology. 

• 'y&dl&ias (Greek). One of the horses 
given by Neptune to Peleus. It aftor- 
W*fbelonged to Acbilles. Like Xan- 
thos,! its sire was the West-wind, and its 
dam Swift-foot the harpy. The word 
means "swift.” 

Mavidca. The Cid's horse. Ho survived 
bis master two years aqd a half, during 
which time nb one was allowed to mount 
%im, and when he,died ho was buried 
before tho gate of the monastery at Valen¬ 
ok, aryi two elms wore planted to mark 
taje site. The word means “ an ignorant 
.ertotiire.” 

' Saytad. The horse of the four sons 


of Aymon, which grew larger or smaller 
as one oi-more of the four sons mounted 
it. According to tradition, one of the 
foot-prints may still be seen in the forest 
of Soignes, and another on a rock near 
Dinant. The word means “bright bay 
colour.” 

Jiayar'do. Itinaldo’s horse, of a bright 
bay colour, once the’property of Am'adis 
of Gaul. It was found by Malagi'gi, the 
wizard, in a cave guarded bysa dragon, 
which the wizard slow. According to 
tradition, it le still alive, but dees at the 
approach of man, so that no one can ever 
hope to catch him.—“ Orlando Furioso.” 
(&V above.) 

Hens. The horse of lord Mar'imon. 
The word is Norse, and moans “swift.”— 
Sir W. Scott. 

Ftbvk Ihxx. The famous marts of Dick 
Turpin, which carried him from London 
to York. 

11m ok (Al). The horse which conveyed 
Mahomet from earth to the seventh 
heaven. It was milk-white, had the wings 
of an eagle, and a human face, with horse’s 
checks. Every pace she took was equal 
to tho furthest range of human sight. 
The word is Arabic for “ tho lightning.” 

Jli lytioddru (Bril - yar - do're). Sir 
Guyon’s horse. The word means “golden - 
bridle.”— Spenser, “ Fae'iy Qiue) i." 

linyfiado'ro (Urilyar-do'-ro). Orlan¬ 
do’s famous charger, second only to 
Bayardo in swiftness and wonderful 
powers. Tho ’ word means “ golden- 
bridle."—“ Orlando Furioso,” ibc. 

lirvucowarti (1 syl.). The horse of Sir 
Launcelot Greaves. The word means 
“ a mettlesome sorrel.” 

liiin’fdilalos (Greek). Tho celebrated 
charger of Alexander tho Great. Alex¬ 
ander was the only person who could 
mount him, and ho always knelt down to 
take up his master. Ho was thirty years 
old at death, and .Alexander built a city 
for his mansoloum, which ho callod Bu- 
ceph'ala. The word means “ox-head.” 

Ve'lrr. Tho horse of the Roman 
emperor Ve'rus. It was fed on almonds 
and raisins, covered with royal purplo, 
and stalled in tho imperial palace. A t 
death a mausoleum in the Vatican was 
raised to its honour. (Latin for ‘ ‘ swift.”) 

Comrade. Fortunio’s fairy horse. 

ilyl'larox (Greek). Castor’s horso. 
Virgil.calls him the horse of Pollux, 
called from Cylla in Troaa. (See Ear- 
pcigot.) 
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Dapple. Sancho Panza’s ass. So called , 
from its colour. 

Di'nox (Greek). Diomed’s horse. The 
word means “themarvel.” (SeeLampon.) 

JJ/mldul. Ali’s famous horse. 

Etkon, (Greek). One of the horses of 
Hector. The word means “ fiery.” (See 
Gain the, Podarfi .) 

/t iranf iSJixjmgne. The horse of 
Oliver. The word means “the Spanish 
traveller.*' 

Fiddte-bael. Oliver Goldsmith’s unfor¬ 
tunate pony. 

pnmfahtto. Scarapant’s charter. The 
■word means “ little head.”—“ Orlando 
I f arioso.” 

flronti'no or Front hi. Once called 
“ Balisarda.” Iloge'ro’s or Rugioro’s 
horse. The word moans “ little head.”— 
“ Orlando P arioso ” <tv. 

GaVathe (3 syl.). One of Hector's 
horses. The word means “ cream- 
coloured.” 

Grant (2 syl.). Siegfried's horse, of 
marvellous swiftness. The word means 
“ grey-coloured.” 

Grizzle. Dr. Syntax's horse, oil skin 
and bone. The word means “ gruy- 
coloured.” 

Hau’um. The horse of tho archangel 
Gabriel.-** Koran.” 

Ilur'pagos (Greek). One of tho horses 
of Castor and Pollux. The word means 
“one that carries off rapidly.” (See 
Clhh AltOS.) " 

1/ip'/HM’umpes (4 syl.). One of Neptune's 
horses. It had only two legs, the hinder 
quarter being that of a dragon’s tail or 
fish. The word moans “ coiling horse.” 

JJrimfazi. Tho horse of Night, from 
whose hit*ftdl tho “rime-drops” which 
every night bedew the earth. — Seandi- 
navian mythology. 

Innta'tua. The horse of tho Roman 
emperor Caligkila, made priost and con¬ 
sul. It had an ivory manger, anil drank 
wine out of a golden pail. The word 
means “ spurred-on." 

Kelpy or Kelpie. Tbo.wator-hors© of 
fairy mythology. The word means “of 
the colour of ajelp or sea-weed.” 

Lawpon (Greek), One of the horses of 
Diomod. Thq word means “the bright 
one.” (See Binds.) 

Lampoa (Greek). One of the steeds of 
the Sun at boon, Tho #ord moans 

shining like a lamp.” 

Morocco. Rankes^ famous horse. Its 
«ioeg were of silver, and one of it* 




exploits was to mount thegrteeple of St, f 
Paul’s. 

Xobba. The steed of Southey’s doctor. 

JVonioa. One of the horses of Pluto. 

Ore'lia. The charger of Roderick^ last ■ 
of the Goths, noted for its speed mid 
symmetry. —Southey, 

Pnaaetfreul, (4 syl.). Sir Tristram’s 
, charger. 

Pe'fuaon. The winged horse of Apollo* 
and .the Muses. (Greek, “ bom near the 
pf’gii or source of the ocean.**) 

Pha'rton (Greek). One of the steeds 
of Auro'ra. The word means “ the shin* 

! iug ono." (See Abraxas.) 

Phollas. The horse of Heraolios. 
The word means “stallion.” 

Phrc'mcos. The horse of Hiero, of 
Syracuse, that won the Olympic prise 
for single horses in tho seventy-third 
Olympiad. The word moans “ mind-like.” 

Pwhir'ge (15 syl.). One of the horses of 
Hector. The word means “swift-foot.” 
i So Jithon.) 

]{, thica'no or DaVican.. Argali Vs horfee 
m ** Orlando Innamorato and Astol* 
pho’s horse in “ Orlando Fiirioso.** Its 
dam was Fire, and its sire Wind; it fed 
on unearthly food. The word widens . 
“ short-tailed." * ! 

Utah. Sir Rustram’s horse. 

Roan liarbary. The favourite harae 
of king Richard* II. 

Rost non U ,'4 syl.). Bon Qnixotrfi 
horse, all 1 skin and bone. The- word 
means “ formerly a hack." 

Sktbd'i: The Persian Buceph'aloe, 

belonging to the shah Kosroes Parvis. 

Sltipnir. Odin’s grov horse, which 
lind eight legs, and could traverse either 
land or sea. The horse typifies the wind 
which blows over land’ and water from * 
eight principal points. 

Tre’hkon'd. The grey horse of admiral 
Guari'nos, one of the French knights 
taken at Ronoesvalles. 

Vegliantifno (Wul-yan-te'-no). The 
famous stood of Orlando, called in French 
romance Veilhuiiif, Orlando being called > 
Roland. The word means “ the little, 
vigilant one.” 

lM/te Surrey. The favourite horse of, 
king Richard IJ I. <, ? 

Xanthos. One of the horses of Aohillea, ; 
who announced to tho hero his approach^ >- 
ing death when unjustly ohiddsn bv’hlBflu^V 
Its sire was Zephyros, and dam ffaMriF . v 
(q.v.). The word moans « shaaD^ ’v 
coloured.” 

B ft 2 
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Brazenhorst (SmCakbuscak : see also 
Attoos-BAHBS, Bat-houses, Dobbin.) 

§ Shakospeare has “ bay Curtal,” the 
horse of lord Lafew (“ Ail’s Well that 
Ends 'Well,” ii. 3); “grey Capilel,” 
the horse of Sir Andrew Aguecheek 
(“Twelfth Night,” iii. 4). 

Banket' bay horse was called Morocco. 
Among the entries of Stationers’ Hull is 
v “ A ballad showing the strange qualities 
of a young nagg callod Morocco” (Nov. 
14, 1595). When exhibiting at Rome 
both Bankes and his horse were burnt to 
death for magicians, by order of the pope. 

‘* Don Zara del /'<*/<#,’’ p. 114. (16H0.) 

The. consular horse.. Incita'tus. (t/.v.). 

O'Donoh ue's white home. Those waves 
which come on a windy day, crested with 
foam. The spirit of the hero re-appoars 
every May-day, and is seen gliding, to 
sweot but unearthly music, over the lakes 
of Killamey, on his favourite white horse. 
It is procedod by groups of young men 
and maidens, who fling spring-flowers in 
his path.— “ Derrick's Letters .” 

T. Moore has a poem on the subject in 
his “Irish Melodies,” No. VI.; it is 
entitled “ O’Donohue’s Mistress,” and 
refers to a tradition that a young and 
beautiful girl became enamoured of the 
visionary chieftain, and throw herself into 
the lake that he might carry her off for 
his bride. 

II Horse. The public-house sign. 

(1) The White, Uortr. The standard of 
the Saxons, and therefore impressed on 
hop pockets and bags as tlio eusign of 
Kent. On Utfington Hill, Berks, tliero 
is formed in the chalk an enormous white 
horse, supposed to;.have been cut there 
after the battle in which Ethel red and 
Alfred defeated the Danes (b7D. This 
rude ensign is about 374 feet long, and 
1,000 feet above the sea-level. 11 may bo 
Been at the distance of twelve miles. 

(2) The galloping ichite hone is the 
device,of the house of Hanover 

(3) The rampant while horse.. The 
device of the house of Savoy, descended 
from the Saxons; , 

If ’ Tis a Trojanhorse, (Latin proverb). 
A deception, a concealed danger. Thus 
Cicero says “Tntdi, intus, inquam, ost 
equus Treja'mis” f* Pro Mure a. f 7b). 
Of course the allusion is to the wooden 
horse which deceived the Trojans to their 
destruction. 

To get upon your high horse. To give 
<®»self airs. The comte de Montbnson 


says: The four principal families of Lor¬ 
raine are called the high horses, the de- 
i scundants by the female line from the 
j little horses or second class of chivalry, 
! The “high horses” are DTIarauoourt, 

\ Lc'noncourt. Lignevillo, and Du Oha- 
■ tulet. —“ Memoirs de la Baronne d?Ober~ 
! kirche." 

*T Horse (in the Catacombs). Emblem of 
‘ the swiftness of life. Sometimes a palm- 
f wreath is placed above its head to denote 
j that “the race is not to the swift.” 

Horst (in Christian art). Emblem of 
I courage and generosity. The attribute 
I of St Martin, St. Maurice, St. George, 
i and St. Victor, all of whom are repre- 
• son ted on horseback. St. Ltfon is repre¬ 
sent d on horseback, in pontifical robos, 
blessing the people. 

The Roi/iil Jlorse Guards or Oxford 
/Huts are the throe heavy cavalry regi¬ 
ments of the Household Brigade, first 
raised in Ififil. 

! Horses. At one time great culprits 
; wore fastened to four horses, a limb to 
1 each horse, and the horses being urged 
different ways, pulled limb from limb. 
The last person who so suffolrod in 
Europe was Robert Francois Damiens, 
for an attempt, on the life of Louis XV. 
in 1757. Before that Pohrot de M£rC 
was executed by four wild horses for the 
murder of the due de Guise, 1503 ; 8al- 
c< do, for conspiring against the due 
l d’Alom;un, 15VJ; Brillaud, for poisoning 
the prince do Uoudt*, I5SS; Ravaillac, for 
the rnurdor of Henri IV. in 1610. 

Horses. It is said that Di'omed, tyrant 
of Thrace, fed his horses with the stran¬ 
gers who visited his coast. Hercules 
i vanquicljed him, and gave him to bis own 
} horses for food. (See. BthanUERS.) 

Here -'.-h dire welcome to for thee pyptiai 

As Biommi's tsuhappy strangers shared; 

Ilia hapless guest'* at silent midnight Idl'd, 

On their turn hubs his snor litv conrseiV fed. 

UiMiiiet, ** Lunad. 

Honrs. The first person that drove a 
four-in-hand was Erichtho'uius, accord¬ 
ing to Virgil: 

Primus Enchthonina cornu at quatuor ausut 

Jnrigi-rd I'quua. Gtor. StU 11A 

ErlohtUon was the first who dlred command 

A chariot yoked with horses four-ta-hand. 

H Horse or Gorse. A corruption d£ the 
"Welsh gwres (hot, fierce, pungent). 
Saxon, gorst, curs, cos, coarse, gross, &c.; 
German, kraut, crisp, * 
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Horse-chestnut. The curt or pungent 
chestnut, in opposition to the mild, sweet' 
one. 

Hone-laugh. A coarse, vulgar laugh. 

Horse- mint. The pungent mint. 

Horse-radish,. The pungent radish. 

Horse-play. Rough play. 

Similarly hoarse, having a rough voice 
from inflammation of the throat; gone, i 
a rough, prickly plant; guusi-hmy, a 
rough berry; goose-grass, the grass whoso 
leaves are rough with hair, &c. 

Horse and his Rider. One of 

iEsop’s fables, to show that nations crave 
the assistance of others when they are 
aggrieved, but become the tools or slaves 
of those who rendered them assistance. 
Thus tho Celtic Britons asked aid of the 
Saxons, and the Danish Duchies of lb if 
Germans, but in both eases the rider 
made the horse a mere tool. j 

Horse-bean. The bean usually . 
given to horses for food. j 

Horse Latitudes. A region of j 
calms between d0° and So'- 1 North ; so 
called because ships laden with horses 
bound to Amonea or the West Indies 
were often obliged to lighten their freight 
by easting the horses overboard, when 
calm-bound in these latitudes. 

Horse- milli ner. A horse-soldier 
moro tit for the toilet than the battle¬ 
field. The expression was first used by 
Rowley in his “ Ballads of Chantio,’' but 
Sir Walter Scott revived it: 

One comet n foreign tnwhery 
Of tinkling chain ami «pur, 

A Wn'ktiig liancriiMlvTy 
Of feathers, laoe ami fur; 

In HowIcy'ii autniua e<i phrase, ! 

Uone-uilUiuer of inodciii tlait. I 

" iindiil of Tnerinam." J. 3. 

Horse Poycer. A measure of force. 
Watt estimated the “ force ■’ of a London 
dray-horse, working eight hours a day, 
at 33,000 foot-pounds (q.r.) per minute. 
In calculating the horse-power of a steam- 
engine the following is the formula 

N deduot A for frictlon - i 

•P, pramm (in lbs) r>er tq. inch on the piston, * 

A, area (in incheo) of the pi-ton. 
length itafceti of the atroke. 

"> aninlwr of strokes per minute. 

Horse Protestant. As good a I 
Protestant at Oliver Cram welts horse. This 
expression arises in a comparison made 
by* Cromwell respecting some person 


who had less discernment than his horse 
in the moot points of the ProteBtant con¬ 
troversy. 

Horse-shoes were at one time nailed 
up over doors as a protection against 
witches. Aubrey says “ Host houses at 
the west-end of London have a horse¬ 
shoe on tho threshold.” In Monmouth 
Street there were seventeen in 1313, and 
seven so late as 1855. 

Straws tai l acrossipy path retard; 

The horse-shoe's nailed, eaoh threshold's guard. 

Gait, "FabU* xxiiL pt. 1. 

ft is lucky to pick up a horse-thoe. This 
is from the notion that a horse-shoe was 
a protection against witches. For the 
same reason our superstitious forefathers 
loved to nail a horse-shoe on their house 
door. Lord Nelson had .one nailed to 
the mast of tho ship '‘Victory.” 

Horse-shoes and Nails. In 1251 
some lauds in the Strand, held, of the 
crown by a farrier, were made over to 
the corporation of London, and from this 
time the sheriffs tendered tho annua) rent 
of six horse-shoes and nails. (Hen. III.) 


Korae-vetch. The vetch which has 
pods shapod like a horse-shoe ; some¬ 
times Ciilled the "horse-shoe vetch,” 


Hortus Siccus. (Latin, a dry 
garden). A collection of plants dried 
and arranged in a book. 


Ho'rus. The Egyptian day-god, re¬ 
presented in hieroglyphics by a sparrow- 
hawk, which bird was sacred to him. 
He was sou of Osi'ris and Isis, but his 
birth being premature, he was weak iu 
tho lower limbs. As a child he is seen 
carried iu his mother’s arms, wearing 
the pschent or atf, and seated on a lotus- 
flower with his tluger on his lips. As an 
adult he is represented hawk-headed. 
(Fgyptian, hnr or hor, “the day” or 
** sun's path.”) 


HoB'pital. From tho Latin hmpes 
(a guest ), being originally an inn or house 
of entertainmout of pilgrims ; hence our 
words host,(one who entertains), hospitality 
(tho entertainment given), and hospitaller 
(the keeper of the Abuse). In process of 
time these receptacles wero resorted to 
by tho sick and infirm only, and the house 
of entertainment became an asylum for 
the sick and wounded. Tn 1399 Katherine 
de la Court hold a “hospital” at the 
bottom of tLe court called Robert de 
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Paris ; after the lapse of four yoars, her 
landlord died, and the tavern or hospital 
fell to his heirs Jehan de Chevreuse and 
William Gholet. A lawsuit between 
these parties is thus stated in the 
"Plaidoiries,” matinees rog. cote x. 
4786, fo. 75:— 

I/amfral Jehan 4a Ch*vreu*e at la veuve de feu 1 
Guillaume Cholet dfent out! Katherine, sane autorite . 
du roy ne du preVoet ae Vurii, a voulu creer un ■ 
h< apital d'ommes et de femmes en la tnaisou ilesaus ! 
dlcte, oik ll avoit femme* et homines couclmus soubz 
un tact et souhz une oouYertuje, qui faiaoient leura 
matmet de* veapree juaqueB au matin, et crioient 
tenement qu’il eemldoit que oe fuet uu motet de 
Seouaso, et y avoit nouvant auumratn donmV-s et 
oo.flea, et estoient de la parroiiae *. -M erry; et y avoit 
distribution de mereaulx et mciellea, et eatoieut 
pates tout aeo, et pour quittance avmeat togui * 
maouels; et y estoient donne/. horiotm, tellement 
que Ion ne povoit riornur en la rue jusquea en 
naillchae Si sc truhirent Jetian de Chovreuse et 

I dusK'Uigautrcidfversleprevost.iJouroequ’ilzavoieut 
ereseort tie tilatigny,Tiron,etplusieurt.Hutres , 1 etj | 
7 avoit aueun* pour faire )e guet en la vilie. autre* 
eux portea de Pad*, oomme de S Authoine. de 8 
Victor, et autr* a Si fut, in fonnacio.i rxecedant, 
dit A Katherine, que elle se part is t et alast temr son 
college allleur*."— Hardi, 15 Feu. 14 s>, 

Hos'pitallers. First applied to tlioso 
whose duty it was to provide hoxpilhnn 
/lodging and entertainment) for pilgrims. 
The most noted institution of the kind 
was at Jerusalem, which gavo its name 
to an order called the Knights Hospital¬ 
lers. This order was first culled that of 
the Knights of St". John at Jerusalem; 
afterwards they were styled the Knights 
of Rhodes, and then Knights of Malta, 
because Rhodes and Malta were conferred 
on them by different monarchs. 

Host. A victim. The consecrated 
bread of the Eucharist is so called in the 
Latin Church, because it is believed to 
be a real victim consisting of flesh, blood, 
and spirit, offered up In sacrifice. (Lati n, 
hostia .) It is shown to the laity in a 
transparent vesselcallod a "monstrance.” 
(Latin, monstro, to show.) 

Bout. An army. At the breaking up 
of the Roman empire, the first duty pf 
every subject was to follow his lord into 
the field, and the proclamation was 
banni'ri in hostem (to ordor out against 
the foe), which soon came to signify “ to 
order out for military service," and hostem 
facWt came to mean, “ to perform mili¬ 
tary service.” Hostis (military service) 
next oame to mean the army that wont 
against the foe, whence our word host. 

To reckon without your host To reckon 
from your own standpoint, without taking 
in certain considerations which another 
standpoint would make evident. ' Guests 


who calculate what their expenses at an 
hotel will oome to, always leave out cer¬ 
tain items which the host contrives to 
foist into the account. 

Hos'tage (2 syl.) is the Latin obses, 
through the French Staffe or‘bstage, Italian 
ostaffffio. 

Hos'tler is properly the keeper of 
an hotel or inn. Wittily derived from 
oat-stealer. 

Hot. Hot cross Inns. Fosbroke says 
these buns were made of the dough 
kneaded for the host, and were marked 
with the cro«s accordingly. As in the 
Roman belief the host is supposed to be 
divine, and therefore imperishable, and 
the (rood Friday buns ape said to keep for 
twelve months withou^urniug mouldy, 
some persons still hat^f up one or more 
in their house as a “ charm against evil." 
(See Ouosh.) 

I'll make the place too hot to hold him. 
The allusion is fo TaloR. the braaen man 
who L'uarded Crete. When a stranger 
approached. Tales made himself red-hot, 
and went to embrace the* stranger as 
soon as he set foot on the island. 

Hotch-pot or Hotch-potch. Black- 
stone says hotch-pot is a pudding made of 
several things mixed together. Lands 
given in f rank-marriage or descending in 
fee-simple arc to bo mixed,, liko the 
ingredients of a pudding, and then cut 
up in equal slices among all the daugh¬ 
ters. - Ilk. ii. 12. 

As to personalityHotch-pot may be 
explained thus: Suppose a father has 
advanced money to one child, at the de¬ 
cease of the father this child receives 
a sum in addition enough tn make his 
share equal to the rest of the family. 
If not content, he must bring into 
hotch-p .t the money advanced, and the 
whole is then divided amongst all the 
children according to the terms of the 
will. 

French, hochepot, from hocher, to shake 
or jumble together; or from the German 
hor/i-pot, the hugo pot or family caldron. 
Wharton says it is hacM unpacks. 

Hot'apur. A fiery person who has 
no control over his temper. Harry Percy 
was so called. Lord Derby is sometimes 
called the <c Hotspur of Delate,” probably 
a misquotation from Macaulay, who terms 
him the “ Rupert of Debate.” (See Shake¬ 
speare, “ 1 Henry IV.”) 
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Hou'goumont is said to be a cor¬ 
ruption of CIULleau GoUinorU ; but Victor 
Hugo says it is Huyo-mom, and that the 
house was built by Hugo, sire do Som¬ 
mer!!, the same person that endowed the 
sixth ehapelry of the abbey of Villers. 

Hound. To hound a person is to 
persecute him, or rather to set on per¬ 
sons to annoy him, as hounds are let from 
the slips at a hare or stag. 

As he who only let* loose a sreyhounl out of the 
slip is said to hound him a’ the bare -JiramJndl. 

Hou'qua* A superior quality of tea. 
So called from Hoqun, the celebrated 
Houg-Kungtetjrnerchaut, who died lsbj. 

Hou'ri, pi. Jlonris. The largo black - 
eyed damsels of Paradise, possess- d of 
perpetual youth and beauty, whose tir- 
ginity is renewabftf at pleasure. Kvorv 
believer will have seventv-two of these 
houris m Paradise, and his intercourse 
with them will bo fruitful or otherwise 
according to his wish. If an offspring is 
desired, it will grow to full estate m an 
hour. (Arabic, fair at oyil/i, the black- 
eyed.)— The Koran. 

House {1 syl.). Tn astrology the 
whole heaven is divided into twelve por¬ 
tions, called ’* housoBf”through which tho 
heavenly bodies pass every twonty-four 
hourt. In casting a man’s fortune by 
the stars, tho whole host is divided into 
two parts (beginning from the east l. six 
above and six lielow tho horizon. The 
eastern ones are called tho «a mutant, 
because they are about to riso ; the 
other six are the descendant, because 
they have already paused the zenith. Tho 
twelve houses are thus awarded : 

(1) Mouse of life; (2) House of fortune 
and rjehes; (3) House of brethren; (4) 
Mouse of relatives; (, r ») Mouse of chil¬ 
dren , (<J) House of health. 

(7) House of marriage; (S) House of 
death (tho upper portal); (1)1 House of 
religion; (10) Ilouso of dignities; ill) 
House of friends aud benefactors; (12) 
House of enemies. 

House and Home. He hath eaten 

me <mt of hvuse and home (Shakespeare, 

‘ 2 Henry IV.," ii. 1). It is tho com¬ 
plaint of hostess Quickly to the lord chief 
justice when he asks for “ what sum” 
she had arrested Kir John Falstatf. She 
explains the phrase by “ he hath put all 
jny substance into that fat holly of his 

I am undone by his going." 


House of Correction. A gaol 
governed by a keeper. Originally it was 
a place where vagrants were made to 
work, and small offenders were kept in 
ward for the correction of their offences. 


Household Gods. Dbroostic pets, 
and all those things which help to endear 
homo. The Homans had household gods 
called pe-na'-fes, who were supposed to 
preside over their private houses. Of 
those po-na'-tes sorao were called la'-res, 
the special pend or an yds of tho family. 
One was Vesta, whose office was to pre¬ 
servo domestic unity. Jupiter And Juno 
were also among tho pc-na'-tes. Tho 
modern use of the term is a playful 
adaptation. 

Beiri'iga nation with all its household go in Into 

exilt. — L-mttfeUaw, * Hoanjehne " 

Household Troops. Those troops 
whose special duty it is to attend the 
sovereign and guard the Metropolis, 
They consist, of the 1st aud 2nd Life¬ 
guards, the Hoval Horse-guards, and the 
three regiments of Foot-guards called the 
(irenudier, Coldstream, and Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 

House-leek used to be grown on 
hou*-e-roofs, from the notion that it 
warded otf lightning. 

If the herb hcwe-leck or svngreen do grow on the 
luui-p-top, tne nine h«u<« U never «trt- Ken with 
li« ittii ik nr tlmnoer. -1 hmuas Udl, Auturui and 
Artf CdM'iUlim " 

Houscl. To give or receive tho 
euchanst. (Sixon, hustian, to give the 
hint si t or host.) 


Children were christened, ;iud Tn-'.a housclc.l and 
atii’vlrd through all tue iaii.l. except such ns were in 
tti - hilt uf e\-o‘iininuni :ation uy nain.- expressed.— 
lluhtnht l, “ Ch'onir.i ” ^ 

lloussain (prince's, broiler of prince 
Ahmed, Ho possessed a piece of carpet 
or tapestry of such wonderful power that 
any one had only to sit upon it, and it 
would transport, him in a moment to any 
place he desired to go to. 

If prince lloussain's flytug tapestry or Agydpho'e 
hicPusrlff hn<l lx*eu -llovru. hv would imwo judged 
them h> the ordiuttrv rule*, and preierrea a weii- 
huug chariot. Sir llalte*' 


Hony bnh nma {hoo'/n ms). A race 
of horses end< wed with reason, who bear 
rule over the race of man Gulliver, in 
Ins “Travels,’' tolls us wliat lie “ saiv 
imong them.— Swift. 

!»ay. would kind J o»e mv organ «o dispose 
ro hymn hitrinonoue ilouyluitinine through tile 

I'd oauVhee 1 i ouyh iiIiutii .that high-sonnding name; 
Thy children's no»» all should twang tiie esune 
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Howard. A philanthropist. John 
Howard is immortalised by his efforts to 
improve the condition of prisoners. “Be 
visited all Europe,” says Burke, “ not to 
survey the Bumptuousness of palaces or 
the stateliness of temples; not to make 
accurate measurements of,the remains of 
ancient grandeur, nor to form a scale of 
the curiosity of modern art; not to col¬ 
lect manuscripts; but to divo into the 
depths of dungeons; to plunge into tho 
infection of hospitals; to survey the 
mansions of sorrow and pain; to take ; 
the dimensions of misery, depression, ; 
and contempt; to remember the for- ; 
gotten, to attend to the neglected, to 
visit tho forsaken, and to compare tho 
distress of all men in all countries. H is 
plan is original, audit is as full of genius 
as it is of humanity. It. was a voyage of 
discovery; a circumnavigation of charity. ” 

The radiant path that Howard trod to heaven. 

Bloomfield, “ fi'vtrmr.r a liny.'' 

The female Howard. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Pry. (1780-1844.) 

All the blood of all the Howards. All 
the nobility of our best aristocracy. The 
ducal house of Norfolk stands at the head 
of the English peerage, and is interwoven 
in all our history. 

What could ennoble «ot«. or alive*, or oowards ? 

Alas I not all the hlood of alt the Howards 

Pops, * Eaeay on Man," ISp. iv. 

Howard. Mr. Bugg, of Thorpe, near 
Norwich, first changed his name into 
Norfolk Howard, and thon into C’oaks, 
from property left him. 

How'die (2 syl.). A midwife. As an 
example of torture^etymology this word 
lias been derived from the word hod It in 
(he line “Jesus hodie natus ost, do vir- 

C .” Truly we may say the word 

hren comes from the word tabernacle 
because we breathe therein. 

Howl ©glass (2 syl.). A clever rascal. 
So called from the hero of an old German 
jest-book, popular in England in tho 
time of queen Elizabeth. 

Hrimfax'i. The horse of night, from 
whose bit fall the rime-drops that every 
morning bedew the earth.— Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Hu'bal. An Arab idol brought from 
Bulka, in Syria, by Amr Ibn-Lohei, who 
asserted that it would procure rain when 
wanted. It was the statue of a man m 
red agate; one hand being lost, a golden 


one was supplied. He held in his hand 
seven arrows without wings or feathers, 
such as the Arabians use in divination. 
This idol was- destroyed- in the eighth 
year of “ tho flight.” 

Hub'bard (Old Mother). Tho famous 
dame of nursery mythology, who went 
to the cupboard to fetch her poor dog a 
bone; but when she got. there the cup¬ 
board was bare, so the poor dog had 
none. She then goes upon divers errands 
on her dog’s behoof, and on her return 
find* the dog engaged in some marvellous 
feat. Having finished her wanderings 
to and fro, she makes a curtsey to tho 
dog, and tho dog, not to be outdone in 
politeness, makes the dame a profouud 
bow. 

Hubert (h silent), in Shakespeare’s 
“ Kiuir John," is Hubert de Burgh, 
justice of England, created earl of Kent. 
He died 1243, 

at. Hubert. Patron saint of hunts¬ 
men. lie was son of Bertrand, due 
d’Acquitaine, and cousin of king Pepin. 
Hubert waft so fond of the chose that ho 
neglected his religious duties for his 
favourite amusement, till olio day a staq 
bearing a crucifix menaced him with 
eternal perdition unless he reformed. 
Upon tliis the merry huntsman entered 
a cloister, became in time bishop of 
Lii-ge, and tho apostle of Ardennes and 
Brabant. Those who were descended of 
his raco were supposed 'to possess tho 
power of curing tho bite of mad dogs. 

St. Hebert in Christian art iH repre¬ 
sented sometimes as a bishop with a 
miniature stag resting on the book in his 
hand, and sometimes as a noble huntsman 
kneeling to tho miraculous crucifix borne 
by the stag. * 

Hu'dibran. *Said to bo a caricature 
of Sir Samuel Luke, a patron of Samuel 
Butlor. Tho Grub-xtrtet Journal (1731) 
maintains it was colonel Rolle, of Devon¬ 
shire, with whom the poet lodged for 
some timo, and adds that the name is 
derived from Hugh de Bras, the patron 
saint of the county, lie represents the 
Presbyterian party, aud his squire tho 
Independents. 

'Tii sun*, there’! a valiant Mameluke 
In foreign lands yulep*d [ Sir JL«!•<•). 

Butler, u Uudi/jra*," i. i- 

Sir Hudibras. The cavalier of Elia‘S 
or Parsimony. —Spenser, “ Faery Qu em> 
bk. ii. 
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Hudibras'tic Verse. A doggerel 
eight-syllable rhyming verse, after the 
style of Butler’s “ Hudibras.” 

Hud'son (Sir Jeffrey). The famous 
dwarf, at one time page to queen Hen¬ 
rietta Maria. Sir Walter Scott has in¬ 
troduced him .in his “ Pereril of the 
I’eak,” ch, xxxiv. Vandyke has immor- j 
tahsod him by hisbrush : and his clothes I 
are said to be preserved in Sir Hans I 
Sloane’s museum. j 

Hugger-mugger. The primary 1 
meaning is clandestinely, in a smuggled ; 
manner. ’Hie secondary meaning is : 
disorderly, meanly, in a slovenly and < 
muddled* manner, Hugger means *■ like j 
a squatter,” and mugger means *• se¬ 
cretly,” “ in an underhand manner." 
(Of iho first we have Danish huger, to 
squat; German hocktn; Dutch hekken, 
&c. Of the latter wo have Danish smug, 
clandestinely ; Dutch mu tug ; Welsh 
«i>ro, siiioko ; vineean, cloud; our ainnggU, 
muggier, th while, &c.l , 

The King in Hatulot" says of Polo'- i 
uius, “ We have done but greenly in j 
hugger-mugger to inter him," /♦., to ! 
smngglo him into the grave clandestinely 
and without ceremony. 

Sir T. North, in his “ Plutarch,” says: 
—“ Antoni us thought that his body 
should be honourably buried, and wot 
in hugger-mugger” (clandestinely). 

Ralph says 

■JVhil* 1, In hugger-anumr hid, 

Have noted all th. y atld mi l m.i. 

Jiutlmr, “ llwi< 3 . 

Under the secondary' idea wo have the 
following expressions: — 

He liv*j in a hugger-mugger sort oftruu. 

The rooms were all hungcr-mtegoer (dis¬ 
orderly). 

* Huggins and Mu gg ins. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vulgarity, of Pretension Hall. The 
best etymology I know for these two 
words is the Dutch Hooge en Mngende 
(high and mighty), the styie of addressing 
the States-General of Holland, much 
ridiculed in the seventeenth century. 

. Hugh Lloyd’s Pulpit (Merioneth¬ 
shire). a. natural production of stone. 
One pile resembles the Kilmarth Rocks, 
inore is a platform stone with a back in 
stone. (Hugh pron. You.) 

Hugh of Lincoln. It is said that 
the .Tows m 1255 stole a boy named Hugh, 
whom they tortured for ten days and 


then crucified. Eighteen of the richest 
Jews of Lincoln wore hanged for taking 
part in this affair, and the boy was buried 
iu state. This is the subject of “ The 
Prioress's Tale ” of Chaucer, which 
Wordsworth has modernised. In Ry- 
rncr's “ Fudera ” are several documents 
relating to this event. 

Hu'gifi and Mu'gin (mind ar.d 
inemt/rg). flhe two ravens that sit on the 
shouhlors of Odin or Alfader. 

Pf rh&pK the nursery sty inn. H A little bird told roe 
thu." is * corrupt!' n of Hugo and Mirnia. mm w 
we have t'ie old Northern superetttion linger nit 
among u* without onr being aware of it.—Julia 
(ju'ldurtl, "Joyce lMirmcr"* Start/.’' U. 11. (&M Bian.) 

Ilu'go (h soft), in “Jerusalem De¬ 
livered, count of Vermandois, brother of 
Philippe I. of France, leader of the Franks. 
He died before Godfrey was appointed 
leader of the united armies (bk. i.), but 
bis spirit is seen by Godfrey amongst th© 
ant/ols who came to aid in taking Jeru¬ 
salem (bk xviii.). 

llugu , natural son of Azo, 
of Este, who fell in love with 
his father’s young wife. Abo discovered 
the intrigue, and condemned Hugo to be 
beheaded.— Jigron, “ Paris ina.” 

H u'gon ( Kiug). The great hobgoblin 
of France. 

Hu'guenot ( U-gtie-no). First applied 
to the Reformed Church party in the 
Aniboise Plot (lfititt). From the German 
eidgi iiussi'u (eonfoilerates). 

JI eg u,n<d Pupe <L© pape des Hugue¬ 
not si Philippe de Mornay, the great 
supporter of the French Protestants. 
11 M !‘-1 (;■>?.) 

Hul da (the Pen ignanl). Goddess of 
marriage and fecundity, who sent bride¬ 
grooms to maidens and children to the 
married. (German.) {Her. Bkhchta.) 

Hullo is maiitug her bed. It snows. 
(See «l'oi>:.) 

Hulk. An old ship unfit for service. 
(Saxon.) * 

Hulking. A great hulking fellenc, 
A great overgrown one. The monster 
sausage brought in on Christmas-day 
was called a havlkin or hotd in, 

Hull Cheese. Strong ale, or rather 
intoxicating cake, Hko “ tipsy cake,” 
thus described hv Taylor, the water poet: 
•* It is much like aloafe out of a brewer’s 
basket; it is composed of two simple, 
mault and water, • • • and is cousin- 


marquis 

Parisi'na, 
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HULLABALOO. 


HUMOUR. 


S rmane to the mightiest ale in Eng- 
id.” (See vol. ii. of “ Taylor’s Works.”) 

Hull'abaloo. Uproar. Irish name 
for the ooranach or crying together at 
funerals. The word is sometimes written 
hululu or hul'uhdoo, and is what Max 
Muller calls a bow-wow word (/ souud- 
spell). 

Hul'sean Lectures. Instituted by 
the Rev. John Hulse, of Cheshire, in 
1777. Every year some four or six ser¬ 
mons are preachod at Great St. M ary's, 
Cambridge, by what is now called tho 
Hulsoan Lecturer, who, till I860, was en¬ 
titled the Christian A dvocate. Originally, 
twenty sermons a year were preached 
and printed under this benefaction. 

Hu'man Race (A soft). Father of the 
human race. Adam. 

Human Sacrifice. A custom still 
subsisting seems to prove that the Egyp¬ 
tians formerly sacrificed a young virgin 
to the god of the Nile, for they now mako 
a statue of elay in shape of a girl, which 
they call tho “botrothod bride,” and 
throw it into the river.— Savory. 

Humanita'rians. Those who be¬ 
lieve that Jesus Christ was only man. 
The disciples of St. Simon are so called 
also, because they maintain the perfecti¬ 
bility of human nature without the aid 
of grace. 

Humanities or Humanity Studies. 
Grammar, rhetoric, and pootry, with 
Greek and Latin ; in contradistinction 
to the 6tudy of chemistry, natural philo¬ 
sophy, and science generally. (Latin, 
humanitas, refinement of education and 
taste, mental culture, human lores liter®.) 

Humber. Chief of the Huns, de¬ 
feated . by Locrin, king of England, and 
drowned in the river Abus, ever since 
called the Humber.— (hojfrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, Chronicles." 

Their ahiefttun Humber nam'O I was aright 
Unto the mighty sircawe bun to betake, 

‘Where he an end of batt-ill and of life (fed make. 

Spatter, “ Fmiiy tyueenc,” n. in. 

Humble Bee. A corruption of the 
French double-dor^ (double-gilt), and 
called in the West‘of England dumble- 
door, 

* Humble Hie. To eat humble pie. To 
come down from a position you have 
assumed, to be obliged to take “ a lower 
room.” “ Umbles ’’ are the heart, liver. 


and entrails of the deer, the huntsman's 
perquisites. When the lord and his 
household dined the venison pasty was 
served on the dais, but the umblos were 
mado into a pid for the huntsman and 
his fellows. < 

N.B.—Pie and patty are both diminu¬ 
tives of pasty. Pasty and patty are 
limited to venison, veal, and some few 
other meats ; pie is of far widei signifi¬ 
cation, including fruit, mince, &c. 

Hum'bllg. Mr. F. Crosslcy suggests 
tho Irish nim boy (pronounced urn-buy), 
meaning “ soft copper” or “worthless 
money.” James II. issued from tho 
Dublin Mint amixtureiof lead, copper,' 
and brass, so worthless that a sovereign 
was intrinsically worth only 2d., and 
might, luue been bought after the revo¬ 
lution for a halfpenny. Stirling and 
vmbaif wore therefore expressive of real 
ar.d fictitious worth, merit and humbug. 
Churchill uses tho word in 1750. Cross- 
lej’s suggestion is very ingenious, but 
probably the mystery lies nearer the 
surface. To “hum” usod to signify “to 
applaud,” to “ express admiration,” 
hence “to flatter,” to “cajole for an 
end;” the noun signified “sugar'd words,” 

“ worthless rumours,” kc. 

“ Gentlemen, thm humming \ expression ofapjdautr] 
is mt st till becoming tlie gravity of this oourt,”— 
Mute Trials, (ism,.) 

Hume (David), the historian, takes 
the lead among modern philosophical 
sceptics. His great argument is this : It 
is more likely that testimony should bo 
false than that miracles should be true. 
(1711-1776.) 

Humma. Chiof doity of the Kaffirs. ‘ 

JJamrna. A bird peculiar to the East. 
Every head that it overshadows will wear 
a cr« >wn ( Jlichardson). The splendid little 
bird suspended over tho throne of Tipp*o 
Saih at Beringapatam represented this 
poetical fancy. 

Humming Ale. Strong liquor that 
froths well. A corruption of spuming. 
French, espuma, froth; Latin, spuma. 
Major Dalgetty wishes prison water were 
“ humming Lubeck beer.” 

TTnmrmiTng , in Covont Garden. So 
called from on Eastern word, signifying 
baths. 

Hu'mour. Ab good humour , ill or 
bad humour, kes According to an ancient 
theory, there are four principal humours 


HUMPBACK. , 


HUNTEB. 
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in the body:—phlegm, blood, cboler, and 
melancholy. A a any one of these pre¬ 
dominated, it determined the temper of 
the mind and body; lienee the expres¬ 
sions choleric humour, melancholic 
humour. A just balance made a good 
compound called “ good humoura 
preponderance of any one of the four 
made a bad compound called an ill or 
evil humour.— See Ben .Unison, *' Kvory 
Man Out of his Humour" (Prologue). 

Humpback (Th> ). 

ti'ero'nirno AuieluDghi, 11 Oobo di Pisa, 
(16th century.) 

Andre'a Sola'ri,tho Italian painter, I)d 
t/ubba. (1470-1527.) 

Humphrey (Mash r). Tho imaginary 
collector of the tales in "Master Hum¬ 
phrey’s Clock,” by Charles Dickens. 

The flood duke tinmp/my. Humphrey 
Plant agenot.d uke off! loucester, youngest 
son of Henry IV. (murdered 1 lid). 

To diue tv!tit duke Humphruj. To have 
no dinner to go to. Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, undo to Henry Ml., was 
renowned for his hospitality. At death 
it was reported that a monument would 
he erected to him in St. Paul’s, but his 
Vtody was interred at St. Albans. When * 
the promenaders left for dinner, the 
poor stay-behinds who had no dinner 
used to say to tho gay sparks who a^ked 
if they wore going,’ that they would 
stay a little longer anil look for tho monu¬ 
ment of the “ good duke.” 

Humpty Dumpty. An egg, a 
little deformed dwarf. Dumptv is a cor¬ 
ruption of dumpy (short and thick!. A 
dump is a piece of lead' used in chuck- 
farthing. Xlumpty is having a hump or 
hunch. The two mean short, thick, and 
round-shouldered. 

Hunchback. Styled My Lord. 
Grose says this was done in the reign of 
ltichard III., when many deformed men 
wore rnadp peers; but probably the word 
is the Greek lordos (crooked). 

Hundred. Hero of the hundred fights 
or battles. 

Lord Nelson. (1758-1805.) 

Con, a celebrated Irish hero, isso callod 
by O’Guive, the bard of O’Niel: " Oou, 
of the hundred fights, sleep in thy grass- 
grown tomb.” 

Hundred Days. The days between 
A&arch 20,1815, when Napoleon quitted 


Elba, and June 22, of the same year, 
when he abdicated, and was sent to St. 
Hcle'na. 

Hungarian. One half-starved; a 
pun on the word hunger. 

Hun'gary Water. Made of rose¬ 
mary’, sairo, and spices ; so called because 
tho receipt was given by a hermit to the 
queen of Hungary. 

Hungr (hunger}, The dish out of 
which the goddess Hoi (q.e.) was wont to 
feed. 

Hun’iades, Him niudes, or Ihivyady 
(1 syl.). One of the greatest captains 
of the fourteenth century. Called Coni'- 
><«.« from the crow in his escutcheon. 
Too Turks so much feared him that they 
used his name for searing children. (1400- 
1J50.) {Sie Bogie.) 

Tiie ’1 urks employed tbi* name to frighten their 
iw-MTMr i-luliron lie wm corruptly denominate! 
‘•JniKun Lain ’ —r/iWum, ** Dccltne and Fall u 1 t>’« 
Jiuiunii l.minrs," xil 1(1 i. 

Hunks. An old hunks. A screw, a 
mean, sordid fellow. Icelandic, hunskivr, 
sordid. 

Hunneberg and Halleberg (holy 
mountain). West Gothland. (See Hall 
or Odin.) 

Hunooman. In Hindu mythology, 
the monkey god. 

•Hunt. Lite Hunt's dog, he would 
neither go to church, nor stay at home. 
One Hunt, a labouring man in Shrop¬ 
shire, kept a mastiff, which, on being 
shut upwhilo hie master went to church, 
howled and barked so terribly as to 
disturb the whole congregation ; where¬ 
upon Hunt thought he would take his 
Lycisca with him the next Hun day ; but 
on reaching tho churchyard, the dog 
positively refused to enter. The proverb 
is applied to a tricky, self-willed person, 
who will neither lead nor drive. 


Hunter. Mr. and Mrt. Leo Harder. 
Two .lion hunter*, or persons who hunt 
up all the celebrities of London to grace 
their parties. — Dickens, “ Pickwick 
Pagers. 

The mighty hunter. Nimrod is so oalled 
(Gen. x. if). ‘ Tho meaning seems to bo a 
conqueror. Jbre-niah sayB, “ l (tho 
Lord) will send for many hunters ( war¬ 
riors), and they shall hunt, (chase) them 
(the Jews ) from every mountain , . . and 
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HUNTING. 


HUSBAND. 


out of the holes of the rocks'* (xvi. 16. 
See 13). * 

Proud Nimrod flnt the bloody ctaaee beeua— 

A might? hunter, and hit prey wan mini- , 

Apf," Windtor." 

Hunting of the Hare. A comic 
romance, publishedia Wober’s collection. 

A yeoman informs the inhabitants of a 
Tillage that bo has seen a hare, and invites 
them to join him in hunting it. They 
attend with their curs and mastiffs, pugs, 
and house-dogs, and the fun turns on the 
truly unsportsman-liko manner of giving 
puss the chase. 

Huntingdon means the county 
famous for hunts. It was once a deer 
forest. 

HUOU de Bordeaux encounters in 
Syria an old follower of the family named 
Gerasmes (2 syl.), whom he asks the way 
to Babylon. Gerasmes told him the 
shortest and best way was through a 
wood sixteen leagues long, and full of 
fairicB; that few could go that way 
because king O'boron was sure to en¬ 
counter them, and whoever spoke to this • 
fay was loBt for ever. If a traveller, on j 
the other hand, refused to answer him, i 
he raised a mo9t horrible storm of wind i 
and.rain, and made the forest seum one 
great river. “But,** says the vassal, “the 
river is a mere delusion, through which 
any one can wade without wetting the 
Boles of his shoes.” Huon for a time 
followed the advice of Gerasmes, but 
afterwards addressed Oberon, who told 
him the history of his birth. They became 
great friends, and when Oberon went to 
Paradise he left Iiuon his successor as 
lord and king of Mornmur. He married I 
Esclairmond, and was crowned “ King of 
all Faerie.”—“ Huon de Bordeaux” (a 
romance). 

Hurlo-thrumbo. A ridiculous 
burlesque, which in 1730 had an extra¬ 
ordinary run at the Haymarkct Theatre. 
So«great was its popularity that a club 
called “TheHurlo-tnrumboSociety" was 
formed. The author was Samuel Johnson, 
a half-mad dancing master, who put this 
motto on tho title-page when the bur¬ 
lesque was printed:— 

Ye eon* of fire, reed my "fJurlo-thrumbo.” 

9 urn it betwixt your finger and your thurabo, I 

And being quite undone, bo quite struck dumbo, j 

Hurly-burly. Uproar, tumult, ; 
especially of battle. J)r. Johnson says, : 


“I hare been told that this word owes 
its origin to two. neighbouring families 
named Hurleigh and Burleigh, which 
filled their part of the kingdom with 
contests and violence.” Without stop¬ 
ping to examine the worth of this hear¬ 
say derivation, it may be stated that 
hurly is probably derived from the verb 
hurl, and refers to the confusion arising 
from the hurling of missiles in battle. 
Burly is from burl (noisy); Russian, 
bnrhiv (turbulent), our l/urly meaning 
boisterous, powerful. Tho Dutch have 
hurl-om-burl (topsy-turvy). In the “Gar¬ 
den of Eloquence” (1577) the word is 
given as a specimen of onomatope'ia. 

When the hnrly-buflyT done, 

Wi.eu the beitn'e lo»i and won. 

WUc/ie* o/“Macbeth." 

Hurrah.' or Huzza'. The word is 
common to many nations. Jewish, 
hosanna ; Old Fronch, htczrr (to shout 
aloud); Dutch, husschen; Russian, hocra 
and lutisee. {See below.) 

Hur rar'. A corruption of Tvr de 
(Thor aid), a battle cry of the North¬ 
men.— II 'ace, “ Chronicle.” 

Hurry. The Mahoutschoer on their 
elephants by repeating ar-re, tho Arabs 
their camels by shouting ar-re, the Fronch 
their houuds by shouts of hare, the Ger- 
•tnaus their horses by the word hurt, the 
herdsmen of Ireland their cattle by shout¬ 
ing lutrrtsh. Whence our words to harry, 
harass, hvvry; Welsh, gyru (to drive); 
Armenian, haura (to hasten); Latin, 
curro (to run); &o. 

Don't harry, Hopkins. A satirical re¬ 
proof to those who ore not prompt in' 
their i«iymonts. It is said that one 
Hopkins, of Kentucky, gave his creditor 
a promissory note on which was this 
memorandum: “ The said Hopkins is not 
to be hurried in paying the above." 

Husband isthe house farmer. BomD 
is Norwegian for a “farmer," banco 
loude-by (a villago where farmers dwell); 
and hug means “ house.” Husbaiul-utau 
is tlio man-of-the-housc farmer. Tho 
husband, therefore, is the master farmer, 
and the husband-man tho sorvaut or 
labourer. Old Tusser was in error when 
he derived the word from “ house-band, 
as iu the following distich 

The name of the huiband, whet it it to *w? 

Of wife and of houee-hold the bund end pie «*?; 

•* hive Hundred Pototi ef Good timomfrr 


HUSHAI. 


HYDRA. 
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HtlBh'ai (2 syl.), in Dry den ’r satire 
of “ Absalom and Aehitophel," is Hyde, 
earl of Rochester. Hu&hai was Diivid’s 
friend, who counteracted tho counsels of 
Auhitophol, aud caused the plot of Absa¬ 
lom to miscarry ; so Rochester defeated 
the schemes of Shaftesbury, aud brought, 
to nought the rebellion of the duke of 
Monmouth. 

N.B. This was not John Wiliuot, earl j 
of Rochcdtor, the wit. j 

Hussar'. A - Hungarian word (hu «, , 
twenty, or, pay). VViien Mathias Com'- j 
nua succeeded to the crown of Hungary, 
Mohammed HI. and Frederick III. con¬ 
spired to dethrono “ the boy king.” but 
Mathias was equal to the emergency. In 
order to have a regular and powerful j 
cavalry, he decreed that <»»*' tuau out of 
every twcntii families shouhl lie enrolled, 
and share the ex yen >v among thcniNcivcs 
This cavalry wont by the name of ‘‘the 
twenty-paid soldiors ” or “ iiussurs.” 

Hus'sites (2 svl.). Followers of J ohu 
Hubs, the Bohemian reformer, in the ; 
fourteenth century. t-Sic II lt HUSNU- ! 
SITES.) , j 

Hussy. A filth hussy. A word of < 
slight contempt, though in some counties 
it Roerns to mean simply mV/, as “ (’omo J 
hither, hussy.” Of course the word is a ; 
conniption of kommrlf, or ha**it. In 1 
Swedish Lustrn moans woman in general. 

It is rather remarkable that «m« f/b,r in ! 
Norfolk has given rise to a tdtml.ir sort of . 
word, worsen as “Como hitlier, u>' rthcr,” ! 
t.e., girl, Neither hussy nor morther is | 
applied to married women. In Norfolk j 
they also say m or for las-, or girl, ;ind/>or 
for the other sex. Moer is Dutch for 
woman in general, and bocr for peasant, 
whence otir boor. 

Hus'tab'. One of the idols of the 
ancient Ninevites. 

Hus'terloe. A wood in Flanders, 
where Reyuard deolared his vast trea¬ 
sures wero concealed.—“ Jieyiutrd the 
Fox." 

Hustings. Houso-things or city I 
courts. London has still its court of ! 
iff «»£/ ng »in Guildhall, in which ureelectod j 
the lord mayor, tho aldermen, and city 
members. The hustings of elections are 
so called (jecause, like the court of flust- 
mgs, they are the places of elective as¬ 
semblies. 

Hutchi nsoBianB. Followers of , 


Anne Hutchinson, who retired to Rhode 
Island. Anne and fifteen of her children 
were subsequently murdered by the 
Indians. (Died lt(43.) 

Hu'tin. Louis le Hot in. Louis X. 
Mascrni says he received the name be¬ 
cause be was tongue-doughty. The hnti- 
9iet was a mallet ustjd by coopers which 
made great noise, but did not give severe 
blows; as wc should say, the barker or 
barking dog. Tt is my belief that be 
was so named because he was sent by 
his father against the ‘‘Hutins,” a se¬ 
ditious people of Navarre and Lyons. 
(Liny, ltt 4-1316.) 

Hutkin. A cover for a sore finger, 
made by outing off the finger of an old 
glove. Tho word hut in this instance is 
from tho German ho ten (to guard or pro¬ 
tect ). It is employed in the' German 
noun fii-ni'r-hnt (a thimble to protect the 
huger*, and iu the word hath or hut.-{See 
Hodkken.) 

Hvergel'mer. A deep pit in Nifl- 
houn, whence issues twelve poisonous 
springs, which generate ioe, snow, wind, 
and rain.— Scandinavian mythology. 

Hy'acinth., according to Grecian 
fable, was the son of Amyclas. a Spartan 
king. The lad was beloved by Apollo 
and Zephyr, and as he preferred*the sun- 
god, Zephyr drove Apollo’s quoit at his 
head, and killed him. Tho blood'became 
a flower, and tho petals are inscribed with 
the boy’s name. — Fmyit, “ Ed." lii. 1U6. 

The bviwlnth Iwwrays the doleful “ AI,” 

And culls the tribute of Apollo * «)>th 

Still ou us bloom ibe inourutul flower retain* 

The lovely blue lhat dyed ibe (tripling'* veius. 

Cantoet)', “ tumid.” ix. 

Hy ades 13 syl.). Seven nj-mphs 
placed among tho stars, in the constella¬ 
tion Taurus, which threaten rain when 
they ri'-o with tho sun. Tho chief of 
thorn is by tho Arabs called At debar an. 

Hy'dra. A monster of tho Leme'an 
marshes, in Ar'golis. It had mne heads, 
and Hercules was scut to kill it. As soon 
ns ho struck off on© of its heads, two shot 
up in its place. 

Hydra-loaded. Having many heads 
as tho hydra (e/.v ); a difficulty which 
goes on increasing as it is combated. « 

Hydra-headed Multitude. The rabble, 
which not only is raany-headed numeri¬ 
cally, but seems to grow more numerous 
the more it is aty&cfced and resisted. 
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HYENA. 


HYSON. 


Bye'na was worshi pped by theancient 
Egyptians. Pliny says tbat a certain 
stone, called the “hytonia,” fotmrl in the 
eye of the creature, being placed under 
tnetongue, imparts thegiftof prophoey.— 
xxxvii. 60. 

Hygei'a (3 syl.). Goddess of health 
and daughter of ADsculapios. Her symbol 
wraw a serpent drinking from a cup in her 
hand. 

Hyksos. A tribe of Cuthites (2 syl.) 

* driven out of Assyria by Aral ins and the 
Sbemites, founded in Egypt a dynasty 
called Hyksos (shepherd kings)/a title 
assumed by all the Cuthite chiefs. This 
dynasty, which gave Egypt six or eight 
kings, lasted 250 /ears, when the whole 
hordo was driven from Egypt, and retired 
to Palestine. It is from these refugees 
that the lords of the Philistines arose. 
The word is compounded of hyk (king) 
and tfa (shepherd). 

HylffiO-saurua or Hylceo-saur (Groek 
for forest-lizard). A large fossil pre- 
Adamite reptile. Specimens have been 
discovered in the Wealden of Kent and 
Sussex. 

Hyl'M- A boy beloved by Hercules, 
carried off by the nymphs while drawing 
water from a fountain in Mys'ia. 

Hy'men. God of marriage, a sort of 
overgrown Cupid. His symbols are a 
bridal-torch and veil in his hand. 

Hy'mer. The giant in Celtic mytlio- 
logy, who tookahor in his boat when 
that god went to kill the serpeut; for 
which service he was flung by the ears 
into the sea. 

Hyperboreans (5 syl.). The most 
northern people, who dwell beyond Bo'reas 

* (the sekt of the north wind), placed bv 
Virgil pnder the North Pole. They are I 
said to be the oldest of the human race, 
the most virtuous, and the most happy; 
to dwell for some thousand years under 
a cloudless sky, in fields yielding double 
harvests, and in the enjoyment of per¬ 
petual spring. When sated of life they 
crown their hear! s wi th flowers, and plunge 
headlong from the mountain Hunueherg 
or Hulleberg into the sea, and enter at 
gnee the paradise of Odin .-^-Scandinavian 
mythology; 

The Hyp rrWream, it is said, have not 
an atmosphere like our own, but one con¬ 
sisting wholly of feather^/ Both Herod'o- 


tos and Pliny mention this fiction, which 
they say was suggested by the quantity 
of sAow observed to fail in those regions. 
— Herodotos, iv. 31. 

Hyper'ion. Apollo, a 'model of 
manly bteauty. The proper pronuncia¬ 
tion is Hyperi'on. Thus Ovid— 

Plant equo Perris radlis Qypuiane ofnetum. 

*■ Hattl," i, 315. 

So excellent * king, tbat «n to thii 
Hyper'ion to.a satyr. 

Shaket^rart, * Hamlet,” Ql 

Hypochon'dria (Greek, hypo chon- 
dros, under the cartilage), i.a, the spaces 
on each side of the epigastric region, 
supposed'to be the seat of melancholy as 
a disease. 

Hypoc'risy. L’hypocrisie e»tun hom- 
mayei/ne levies rend d la vertu.— Roche- 
foncatd, 

Hyp'ocrite (3syl.). Prince of Hypo- 
! crites. Tibe'rius Ctcsar was so called, 
j because be affected a great regard f«>r 
j decency, but indulged in the most de¬ 
testable lust and cruelty. (B.c. 42, 14 
to A.D. 37.) 

Abdallah Ibn Obba and his partisans 
were called The Hypocrite *, by Mahomet, 
because they feigned to be friends, but 
were in reality disguised foes. 

H yp'oeritea’ Isle, called by Rabe¬ 
lais L'haneph, which is- the Hebrew for 
“ hypocrisy.” Rabelais says it is wholly 
inhabited by sham saints, spiritual come¬ 
dians, bead-tumblers, mnmblora of ave- 
tuari'as, and such like sorry rogues, who 
lived on the alms of passengers, like the 
hermit of Lorraont.—“ Pantagruelf iv. 
63. 

Hyposta'tic Union. The union of 
two or more persons into one undivided 
unity, as, for example, the three persons 
of the eternal Godhead. The Greek 
hypo*'taxes corresponds to the Latin per- 
xo'na. The three persons of the God and 
three hypvs'taxes of the Godhead mean one 
and the same thing. 

Hypped (hipt). Melancholy, low- 
spirited. Hvp. is a contraction of hypo¬ 
chondria. 

Hy'son. One of the varieties of greera 
tea. “ Ainsi notuind d’un mot chinois 
qui vout dire printempi, parco quo e’est 
au commencement de cotte saison qu’on 
le cueille.”—Af. Jf. Jhuiilet. 
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I. This letter represents a finger, and 
is called in Hebrew yod or jod (a hand). 

LH.S. or I.IlS._ A Latin corrup¬ 
tion of the Grpek ihi, meaning iHSoCr 
(Jesus), the long e (H) being mistaken 
for a capital Hv and the dash perverted 
into a cross. The letters being thus ob¬ 
tained, St. Bernardino of Sienna, in 1347, 
hit upon a suitable representative in the 
words, Jesvs Ifom'inum SaleaUw (Jesus, 
Saviour of Men). (See Agnus Cabtus.) 

I.O.TX. The memorandum of a debt 
given by tlio borrower to the lender. It 
must not contain a promise to pay. The 
letters mean, <f I owe You.” 

I. K.B. Irish Rebellion Brotherhood 
(’ Irish Republican Brotherhood), mean¬ 
ing the Fenian conspiracy. 

Iach'imo (Yak-e-mo). An Italian 
libertine, in Shakespeare’s “Cymbelim*.” 

Iago (YnYgo or E-ar'-go). Othollo’a 
ensign or ancient- He bated the Moor ! 
both because Cassio, a Florentine, was 
preferred to the lieutenancy instead of 
himself, and also from a suspicion that 
tho Moor had tampered with Ins wife; 
but bo eoncealod his hatred so well that 
Othello wholly trusted him. Iago per¬ 
suaded Othello that Desde.mo'na intrigued 
with iJassio, and urged him on till ho 1 
murdered his bride. His chief argument 
was that Desdemona had given Cosmo a 
pocket-handkerchief, tho fact befog that 
logo had set on his wife to ’purloin it. 
After the death of Desdemona, Emilia 
(iago s wife) revealed tho fact, and Iago 
was arrested. 

Shakespeare generally makes three 
syllables of the name, as— 

1L1. 

a Father of Iambic verse, 

Archil’ochos of Paros. (B. c. 714-67(5.) 

Iiin'the (3 syl.), to whom lord 
Byron dedicated his “ Child o Harolde.” 
wa ® “dy Charlotte Harley, born ls>01>, 
ana only eleven years old at tho time. 

lap'etos. The father of Atlas and 
noestor of the human race, called yarns 
the‘progeny of Japotus (Greek 
mythology). By many considered the same 
M Ja Pheth, one of the sons of Noah. 


i n ±! RR “ your patience, Rood l-« 
i-ert m the conduct of ti,e uold I -a-go 
11* one 1-a-go, auoieut to the geuerul 


Iatrftleip'tes (5 syl.). One who 
cured diseases by friction and anointing. 
(Greek iatros aleipho , a physician who 
anoints.) 

Ibe'ria. Spain; the country of the 
Ibe'rns or Ebrcu (See Rowe “ On the 
Lato Glorious Successes.”) 

ITris or Nile-bird. The Egyptians 
call the sacred Ibis Father John.'. It is 
the avatar of the god Thoth, who in the 
guise of hn Ibis escaped the pursuit of 
Typhon. The Egyptians say its plumage 
symbolises the tight of the sun and 
shadow of the moon, its body a heart, 
and its legs a triangle. It was said to 
drink only tho purest of water, god its 
feathers to scare or even kill tho trooo- 
dilo. It is also said that the bird is so ■ 
fond of Egypt that it would pine to death 
if tmn>ported elsewhere. It appears at 
the rise of the Nile, but disappears at 
its inundation. If indeed it devours 
crocodiles’ eggs, scares away the croco¬ 
diles themselves, devours serponts and 
all sorts uf noxious reptiles and insects, 
no wonder it should bdmeld in veneration, 
and that it is blade a crime’to kill so 
Uhoful a creature. 

Ibis. The Nile-bird, says Solinus, 
‘‘rummages m the mud of the Nile for 
serpents’ eggs, her most favourite food.” 

Iblis or Ibices. Satan, and the 
fat h er o f t he Shey tans or devils .—A rabiaa 

mythology. 

Ib'raham. The Abraham of the 
Koran. 


Iear'ian. Soaring, adventurous. 

±See 1 OABoe.) 

Ic'aros. Son of Dm'dalos, who flew 
with his father from Crete, .but tho sun 
melted the wax with which his wings 
were fastened on, and ho fell into tho 
sea, heuco called the Ica'rian. (See 
Shakespeare, “ 3 Henry VI,,’’ v. 6.) 


Ice (1 syl.). To break the ice. To 
broach a disagreeable subject, to opon 
the way. In Allusion to breaking ice for 
bathers. (Latin, mn'deriiglacunn ; Italian, 
romper il giacdo.) 

[We] An’ If you break the tee, and do thi* feat.*.. 

Will not •<* grueelcM be to 1,IS 

.viAimtimiiv. (< Taminff of the &hrcw. i. a 


Ice-brook- A svord of icefoot 
temper. Of tho very best quality. The 
Spaniards uso<l to plunge their swords 
and other weapons,* while hot from tho 
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forge, into the brook Salo [Xalon], nonr 
Bilbilis, in Celtiberia, to harden them. 
The water of this brook is very cold. 

itia aawordofSpam. the ic--brook trfnper. 

Shakespeare, “ Othello v. 3. 

Ravo BiltilUa op'tannm metallo 
Et farm Pin’ 'earn mm' ■ mime a 
iam fluetu tenui m.I inqnir'to 
rmo'rum Sale tempcra'tor ambit 

Martial. 

Tch. Dieil. According to a Welsh 
tradition, Edward 1. promised to provide 
Wales with a prince “ who could speak 
no word of English,” and whou his son 
Edward of Carnarvon was horn ho pro- 
seated him to the assembly, savin" in 
Welsh, Mich dyn (behold the inanl. 

The more general belief is that it was 
the motto under the plnme of John, king 
of Bohemia, slain by the Black Prince at 
Cressvin 1316, and that the Black Prineo 
who slew the Bohemian assumed it out 
of modesty, to indicate that “ho served 
under the king his father.” 

Ichneu'mon. An animal resem¬ 
bling a weasel, and well worthy of 
being defended by priest and prince in 
Egypt, as it feeds on serpents, mice, and 
other vermin ; and is especially fond of 
crocodiles’ eggs, which it sera tube’s out 
of the sand. According to legend, it 
steals into the mouth of crocodiles when 
they gape, and eats out their bowels. 

Ichnoba'te (Ik-ao-ba'-ie). One of 
Aotseon’s dogs.’ The word means “track 
follower.” 

Ichor ( I'-kor). The colourless blood 
of the heathen deities. 

Ichthyosau'rus or M'/Ayomur 
(Greek, Jithdizard). A fossil reptile,* 
remains of which have been found in the 
lias of Lyme Itegis. (Pronounce Ik'-the- 
<hsaw'-rus or Jk'-t/tc-o-saw'.) 

Icon'oclasts (Greek, iiuai/rJieettkers). 

. Reformers who rose in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, especially averse to the employ¬ 
ment of pictures, statues, emblems, and 
all visible representations of sacred 
dbjects. The crusade against theso 
things-began in 726 with the emperor 
Leo III. and continued for 120 years. 

IcthuB for fe'sous Christos, 77/oou 
Cios, A’oter. This notarica is found on 
many seals, rin&B, urns, and tombstones 
belonging to the early times of Chris¬ 
tianity, and was supposed to be a “ charm” 
of mystical efficacy. 


Idas'&n Mother. Cyb'elB, who had 
a temple on mount Ida, in Asia Minor. 

I'des (1 syl.). In the Roman calendar 
the loth of March; May* July, and Octo¬ 
ber, and the 13th of all the other months. 
So called because they always fell eight 
days after the Nones. (Welsh, truth ; 
Saxon, ce/tta; French, huit; Swodish, 
otta; Greek, octo; in Ide we have the 
substitution of d for t. ) 

Remember Mar'Ii; the idee of March remember. 

tihukexpeare, “ Jultue Cmar,” tv. s. 

Td'iom. A mode of expression pe¬ 
culiar to a language, as a Latin idiom, a 
French idiom. (Greek, id'ios, peculiar to 
oneself.) 

Icl'iosyn'crasy. A crotchet or pe- 
euli.ir one-sided viewof a subject, a mono¬ 
mania. Properly a peculiar effect pro¬ 
duced by medicines or foods, as when 
collco acts as an aperient, the electrical 
current as an emetic. (Greek, idiot tsttn. 
kmsis, something peculiar to a person’s 
temperament.) 

Td'iot means simply a private person, 
one not engaged in any public office, 
llcuce Joromy Taylor says, “ Humility 
is a duty in great onus, as well as in 
idi >ts” (private persons). The Greeks 
have the expressions “a priest or an 
idiot” (layman), “a poet or an idiot" 
(prose-writer). As idiots wore not em¬ 
ployed in public offices, the term became 
synonymous with incompetency to fullil 
the duties thereof. (Greek, idio'tHs.) (See 
Baron.) 

I'dle Lake. Tho lake on which . 
Phredria or Wantonness cruised in’ her 
gondola. It led to Wandering 1 Island.— 
SjteiLscr, “ Far rtf Quretee” bk. ii. 

I'dle Worms. It was once supposed 
that little worms wero bred in the fingers 
of idle servants. To tins Shakespou.ro 
alludes: 

A round little worm. 

Pricked from the lory finger of a mala. 

" Romeo and Juliet," » 

Idleness. 77«t lAike of ldjenm. 
Spenser says whoever drank of this lake 
grew “ instantly faint and weary.” The 
Rod Cross Knight drank of it, and was 
made captive by Orgoglio. — JSpctaet", 

“ Faery Qtmne,” bk. i. 

Idom'eneus (4 ayl.). King of Crete, 
and ally of the Greeks in the Mege of 
Troy. After the eity was burnt he made 
a vow to sacrifice whatever he first on- 
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countered, if the gods granted him a safe 
return to his kingdom. It was his own 
son that he first met, and vyhen ho offered 
him up to fulfil his vow ho was banished 
from Crete as a murderer. — limner, 

“ Iliad." 

Compare the story of Jephthah in 
Judges xi. 

Idu'na* or I dun'. Daughter of the | 
dwarf Jjvald. and wifo of Hragi. She 
kept in a box the apples winch the gods 
tasted as often as they wished to renew 
their youth, Lola on one occasion 
changed her into a nut. — Sea ad maria a 
luytlniloijii. 

Ifa'kins. A corruption of In, print 
fat (It. 1‘ fa’ kin, where- kin is equivalent 
to dear or pood. 

Ifreet or 'lifriet. A jiowerful evil 
jin or spirit of Arabian mythology. 

Ifurill. The Hades of the ancient 
Gauls. A dark region infested by ser¬ 
pents and savage housts. Hero the 
wicked are chained in loathsome 
caverns, plunged into the lairs of dra¬ 
gons, or subjected to a ceaseless distilla¬ 
tion of poison. — Celtic ittpll-uhipp. 

Iger'na, Iu k rnk, <>r T<:u aynr. \Vife 
of liorlois, duke of Tin tag-el, in Corn¬ 
wall, and mother of king Arthur. His 
father was Uther, pcndragoii of the 
Britons, who married Jgorna thirteen 
days after her husband was slam. 

Igna'ro. Fostor-fathor of Orgoglio. 
Whatever question Artlinr asked, tlio 
old dotard answerod, “ He could not 
toll.” Sponsor says this old man walks 
one way and looks another, because 
ignorance is always “ wrong-headed."— 
Spetuer, “ Fucrt/ (Jneen," bk. i. 

Ignatius (St.) is represented in 
Christian art accompanied by lions, or ■ 
chained and exposed to them, in allusion 
to his martyrdom. Tho legend is that \ 
ho was brought before the emperor 1 
Trajan, who condemned him,to be made J 
the fuyd of lions and other wild beasts j 
for the delectation of the people. Ac- | 
cording to tradition, Bt. Ignatius was tho 
little child whom our Saviour sot in tho , 
midst ofhis disciples for their example. 1 
(About JiO-115.) | 

IpaatiiLs Lo</oh, founder of the ordor i 
°f Jesuits, is depicted in art sometimes 
with the sacred monogram I.H.S. on his 
breast; and sometimes as contemplating 


it, surrounded by glory in the skies, in 
allusion to his boast that he bad a miracu¬ 
lous knowledge of the mystery of the 
Trinity vouchsafed to. him. He is so re¬ 
presented in Rubens' famous picture in 
Warwick Castle. 

Brother Ip notion. The Rev. James 
Leicester Lyric, for some time head of 
the English Benedictines at the Norwich 
Protestant monastery. 

Foliar /tiHutitt*. The Hon. and Very 
Rev. Geo. Spencer, formerly a clergyman 
of the Church of England, who joined 
the Roman communion, and became 
Superior of tho order of Passiouists. 

Ig neous Rocks. Those which have 
been produced by tho agency of fire, as 
the granitic, the trappean, and the vol¬ 
canic, tho last of which belong to the 
Tertiary strata. 

Ignis Fatuus moans strictly a 
fatuous fire: also called '‘Jack o' Lan¬ 
tern,” "Spun/.-,,:' “ Will o' tlo Wisp” 

- WoJktnp Fat ," and “ The Fair Mold 
of Ireland.'’ Milton calls it Friar's lun- 
ihern, and Sir Walter Scott, Ft tar Hash 
tnth a lanftru. Morally speaking, a Uto¬ 
pian scheme, no more reducible to prac¬ 
tice than the mete’or so called can be 
turned to any useful end. (Aer Friar’s 
Lanthuuv >' 

“ When thou run st up dads'iill in nkht to 
cal oh my Some if I did not think fb'iuliadot horn 
an tf/>M» / ituim or a IwH of wild lire, tlirre'e uo pur- 

chaw iu money.”- SkakMiHxtrt, “I Henry IV.,” 

ui a. 

Ignora'mus. One who ignores tho 
knowledge of something; one really un¬ 
acquainted with it. it is an amieut law 
term. The grand jury used to write 
Iptwnttuits on the back of indictments 
‘ not found ” or not to be sent into court. 
Hence ip it ore. 

Ignoran'tines (4 syl.). A religious 
association founded by the abbe do la 
Salle in 1721, for educating gratuitously 
the child] cu of the poor. 

Igrayne. (S-.e Iokkn O 

Ig'uan'odon An oxrincl gigantic 
reptile, with the tooth of the ipttan/a . 

Ihrarn. The pilgrim garb of Ma¬ 
hometans. For loen, two scarfs, without 
seams or ornament of any kiud, of any 
material except, si k ; ono scarf is folded, 
round the loinsj ami the other is thrown 
over tlio nock and shoulders, leaving,tho 
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right aftm free; the head is uncovered, j 
For women, an ample cloak, enveloping 
the whole person. 

H Blbbie'na. Cardinal Bernardo,who 
residod at iiibbiena, in Tuscany ; author 
of “ Galandra,” a comedy. (1170-1520.) 

XI Passato're. A title assumed by 
Belli'no, a talented bandit chief of Italy, 
who died 1851. 

II Pastor Pi'do (the Faithful Swain). 
This standard of elegant pastoral compo¬ 
sition is by Giovanni Battista Guari'ni, 
of Ferrara. (1537-1612.) 

III May-day. The 1st of May, 1517, 
when the London apprentices rose up 
against the resident foreigners, and did 
great mischief. More commonly known 
as Evil May-day. 

Til Omens averted. 

When Julius Ga-sar landed at A drumo'- 
tum, in Africa, he happened to trip and 
fall on his face. This would have been 
considered a fatal omen by his army, 
but, with admirable presence of mind, 
he exclaimed, “Thus 1 take possession 
of thee, G Africa.” 

When William the Conqueror leaped 
upon the shoie at Povensey ho fell on 
his face, and a great cry went forth tli.it 
it was an ill-omen; but the duke ex¬ 
claimed, “1 have taken seisin of this 
land with both my hands.” 

Ill-Starred. Vnluoky ; fated to bo 
UTifortunate. Othello says of l)e,-dernona, 

“ O ill-starred wench !” Of course the | 
allusion is to the astrological dogma 
that the stars influence tho lot of men 
for good and evil. 

Il'iad (3 syl.). The tale of the siege 
of Troy, an epic poem l>y Humor. Men'o- 
la'oB, king of Sparta, received as his guest 
Paris, a spn of Priam (kingof Troy), who 
ran away with Helen, his hostess. Mone- 
la'os induced the Greeks to lay siege to 
Troy to avenge the pertidy, and the siege 
lasted ten years. Tho pofetn begins in 
the tenth year with a quarrel between 
Agamemnon commander-in-chief of the 
allied Greeks, and Achilles tho hero 
who retires from the army in ill-temper. 
The Trojans now prevail, and Achilles 
sends bis friend Patroc'los to oppose 
them, but Patroclos is slain. Achilles, 
in a desperate rago, rushes into tho 
battle, and slays Hector, tho commander 
hf the Trojan army. The poem ends 


with the funeral rites of Hector. (Greek, 
II'inti atdo, I sing of Il'ium or Troy.) 

The “ Iliad ” in a nutshell. Pliny, vii. 
21, tells us that tho “Iliad” was copied 
in so small a hand that the whole work 
could lie in a walnut-shell. Pliny’s au¬ 
thority is Cicero (“Apud Gellium,” ix. 
421). Huot, bishop of Avranches, de¬ 
monstrated the possibility of this achieve¬ 
ment by writing eighty verses of tho 
“ Iliad” on a single lino of a page similar 
to this “ Dictionary.” This would be 
10,000 verses to tho page, or 2,000 more 
than the “Iliad ” contains. 

Whilst they (ns Honiei ’■ “Iliad "in a nut) 

A world of wouders xi one olosrt shut 

On the monumental stone nt the. Trudesennls 
in Lambeth Churchyard. 

The French Iliad. “Tho Romance of 
the Rose,” begun by Guillaume do Lorris 
in tho latter half of the thirtoenth cen¬ 
tury, and continued by Jean do Meutig 
in the early part of tho fourteenth. The 
poem is supposed to he a dreuru. The 
poet in his dream is accosted by damo 
ldleiu ss, who conducts him to the palace 
of i Measure, where he moots Love, accom¬ 
panied by Sweet-looks, Riches, Jollity, 

| Courtesy, Liberality, and Youth, who 
spend their time in dancing, singing, 
and other amusements. By this retinue 
the poet is conducted to a bed of roses, 
whore he singles out one and attempts 
to pluck it, when an arrow from Cupid’s 
bow stretches linn fainting on tho ground, 
and ho is carried faraway from tho llowcr 
of his choice. As soon as ho recovers, 
ho lindf. himself alone, and resolves to 
return to his rose. Welcome goes with 
him; but Banger, Shame-face, Fear, 
and Slander obstruct him at every turn. 
Reason advi-es him to abandon tbo pur¬ 
suit,, but this he will not do, wlieroupon 
Pity and Liberality aid him in reachm ’. 
the lose of his choice, and Venus permits 
him to touch it with his lips. Meanwhile, 
Blunder rouses up Jealousy, who seises 
Welcome, whom ho casts into a strong 
castle, and gives, the key of tho castli 
door to an old hag. Hero tho poet is 
left to mourn over his fate, and the ori¬ 
ginal poem ends. Moung added IS, 1111 ') 
lines as a sequel. 

The German Iliad, “The Nibelungou- 
lied," put into its present form in 12m 
by a wandering minstrel of Austria. R 
consists of twenty parts. (See NiBHUrNfi. J 

The PnrUtfpAcw, Iliad. “ The Lusiau 
( fj.v.), by Cauioens. 


ILK, 
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The Scotch Iliad. “ The Epigo'niad,” 
by William Wilkie, called The Scottish 
Homer (1721-1772). The Epigo'niad is 
the tale of tho Epig’oni, or seven Grecian 
heroes who laid siege to Thebes, with 
the view of placing Pol'yui'ces on tho 
throne which his brother unlawfully held 
from him. (E'dipos devised that his two 
sons Rhould reign alternately for a yoar, 
but at the close of the first year, Ete'ocles 
refused to retire. Whereupon his younger 
brother, aided by tho four Arrives named 
AdrastoS, Am'phiara'os, Kap'aneus (3 
syl.), and ilippom'edon. the Arca<lian 
Partheuopce'os, and Tydeus (2 syl.), ex- 
king of Calydon. led an expedition against 
Thebes. The Greek tragic poets .'Eschy'- 
los and Eurip'idtis have dramatised this 
subject. 

An ll'iad of ills (a punning trans¬ 
lation of the ljdtin II his mato'nun,). A 
number of evils falling simultaneously ; 
there is scarce a calamity iu tho whole 
catalogue of human ills that finds not 
mention in the “ Iliad,” lienee the Ho¬ 
meric poem was the fountain of classic 
tragedy. 

Ilk (Saxon). Tho same: as .Wuclmd 
of that ilk, i c.j “Macleod of Mae!cod.” 
All of that ilh, i.c., of that name, cha¬ 
racter, or class. 

Hlumina'ted Doctor. Raymond 
Lully. 0235-1315.) 

John Tauler, tho Gorman mystic. 
(1294-13(!1), 

Illumina'ti. There have heon four 
societies so called :— 

(1) Tho Alombiadc» of Spain in the 
sixteenth century. 

(2) The Guerinots of Franco in tho 
seventeenth century. 

(3) Tho Mystics of Belgium in the 
eighteenth century. 

(4) The order of tho Illumina'ti of 
Germany founded at lngoldstadt m 1770, 
and having for its object tho establish¬ 
ment of a religion consistent with “ sound 
reason.” (SW Kosiokucians.) 

Illuminations. (Characteristics of 
Analo-hiaxon illuminations from tho 
eighth to the eleventh century. Ex¬ 
treme intricacy of pattorn. 

Intorlacings of knots in a diagonal or 
square form, sometimes interwoven with 
animals and terminating with heads of 
serpents or birds .-Sir F. Madden. 


The “ Durham Book,” the work of 
Eadfrid, bishop of Landisfarne, who 
died 721, is a moat splendid specimen of 
illumination. 

The ** Beuedictional of St. Etlielwold,” 
an illuminated MS. bv Godemann, in the 
duke of Devonshire’s library, is worthy of 
Raphael or Michael Angelo. It was ex¬ 
ecuted between 9(53 and 984, and is full 
of miniatures and'designs in the highest 
stylo of art. Beautiful engravings of it 
may be seen in the " Archseologia.” 

Illuminator. Gregoiy, the apostle 
of Christianity among the Armenians. 
(257-331.) 

Illustrious (The). 

Albert V., duke and second emperor 
of Austria. (1393-1439.) 

Nicome'dos II. Epipha'nes. (149- 
191.) 

Ptolemy V. Epiphanes. (210, 205* 
181, li.c.) . 

J.im-sheid (Jam the Illustrious), nephew 
of Tali Oitiurs. tifth king of tho Paisda- 
dinn dynasty of Persia. (It r. 840-S00.) 

Kion-lung, fourth of the Manchoo 
dynasty of China. (173(5-1796.) 

Ilo'gO. A spirit whoso houso is the 
moon. Hers are the forests, rivers, and 
heavenly host. -(Equatorial Africa.) 

Im'ailites (3 syl.), A secret society 
of the Caliphate. 

Imaum (2 syl.). One of tho Ule'raa 
or priestly bodv of tho Mahometans. 
Irn'amns wear a iiigh turban. Tho sultan 
as “ hoad of the Moslems” is an Imanm. 
Tho word means Uachcr. 

Ima'US (3 syl.). The Him’alay'a. 
The word means snow hills (lama, snow). 

Tho bug? iuctnnbranoe of horrific wood# 

lrom Asian T turns. from I minis stretched 

Athwart the rovmg Tartar’s sullen bounds. 

T/wmton, "'Autumn." 

Im^beoilo (3 syl.). One who loans 
"on a sticky” (Latin, ui-baci/lum.) 

Imbroc&'do. in fencing, is a thrust 
over tho arm. (Italian.) 

Imbrp'glio (1 Lilian). A complicated 
plot, a misunderstanding hotwoen na¬ 
tions and persons «. f a complicated nature. 

Immac'ulnto Conception. That 
the Virgin Mary was conceived without‘ 
" Original Siu.” This dogma* was first 
broached by St. Bornard, and was gtontly 
maintained by Duns Sootus and. his die* 
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ciples, but was never received bjr the 
Roman Church as an article of faith 
till 1854. 

Im'molate (3 syl.). To “ put meal 
on one.” The reference is to the ancient 
custom of sprinkling meal and salt on 
the head of a victim to be offered in 
sacrifice. (Latin, in-mulo.) 

la the picture of (ho immolation of I«mc, or 
Abraham Menacing hie eon, leuao ie described as 
a little boy.— Jitvwu, 

Immor'tal. The immortal. Y6ng- 
Tching, third of the Manckoo dynasty 
of Chiiia, assumed the title. (172:5-1730.) 

The -immortal tinier. John Runyan, a 
tinker by trade. <1028-1088.) 

Immortals. A regiment of 10,000 
choice foot-soldiers, which constituted 
the body-guard of the Persian kings. 
There was also an army so named at 
Constantinople, according to Ducauge, 
firstembodied by major Dueas. 

Immu'ring ( Latin ). Burying in a 
wall. Tbe Vestal virgius among the 
Romans, and the nuns among the lloman 
Catholics, who broke their religions vows, 
were buried in a niche suliicieutly large 
to contain their body with a small pit¬ 
tance of bread and water. The sentenco 
of immuring was Vatin in pare, or more 
correctly, Vadcnipacem (Co into peaco— 
t. e., eternal rest). Some years ago the 
remains of an immured nun wero dis¬ 
covered in the wallsof Coldingham abbey. 

The immuring of Constance, a nun 
who had broken her vows,forins a leading 
incident in Scott’s poem of “ Marmion.” 

Irn'ogen. Daughter of Oymbeline, the 
“ most tender and artless of all Shake¬ 
speare’s characters.”—“ Ci/mMine.” 

Imogen'. The lady who broke her vow 
and was carried off by the ghost of her 
former lover, in the ballad of “ Alonzo 
the Brave,” by Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
generally called Mdnk Lewis. 

Alonso *he brave was the name of the knight. 

The maid was the fair Imogen* 

Imp (Saxon). A graft; whence also 
a child, as “You little imp.” In hawk¬ 
ing, “to imp a feather” is to engraft or 
add a new feather for a broken one. The 
needles employed for the purpose were 
called “imping needles.” Lord Crom¬ 
well, writing to Henry VIII., speaks of 
“that noble imp your son." 

bet ur pray for . . . the ktag’« most exoeilent 
maieetg.knd for .... hi* beloved eon i.award, 
i>ur prince, that moat angelic imp.—“• Pathway to 
iruytr." 


Imp of darhieu is probably tbe Lajiin 

impius. 

Impana'tion. The dogma of Luther 
that tbe body and soul of Christ are 
infused into the cucbaristic elements after 
consecration, and that the bread and 
wiuo are united with the body and soul 
of Christ in much the Bame way as the 
body and soul of man are united. The 
word moans patting into the bread. 

Impanna'ta. The Jl fudonna del 
Impnnnata, by Raphael, takes its dis¬ 
tinctive name from tbe oiled ptiper win¬ 
dow in the back-ground. (Italian, im- 
punuattif oiled paper.) 

Impertinence (1 syl.). A legal 
term, meaning matter introduced into 
an a Hi davit, &c., not pertinent to the 
case. 

Imponderables (Latin, thingsiriih- 
out ntnjltt). The “ matter” of light, bait, 
electricity, and magnetism, if indeed 
there is such matter, it is withoift ap¬ 
preciable weight. 

Imposition. A task given for 
punishment. Of course the word is 
taken from the verb impost, as the task 
is imposed ; it is an imposition, or thing 
imposed. Tbe term is common iuschools, 
colieges, and universities. In the seuso 
of a dtnphon it means to “put a trick 
on a person,” hence the expressions “to 
put ou one,” “ to Jay it on thick,” &c. 

Imposition of Hands. The bishop 
laying bis baud on persons confirmed or 
ordained .—Acts vi., viii., xix. 

Impropria'tion. Profits of eccle¬ 
siastical property iu the hands of a Iny- 
mau. A pprupriution is when the profits 
of aboneficeare in the bauds of a college. 

Impro'priator. A layman who has 
church lands or ecclesiastical preferment. 
(Latin, in-proprias, belonging to.) 

Improvis'ator (Italian). One who 

utters verses impromptu Jt was intro¬ 
duced by Petrarch, and is still a favourite 
amusement with Italians. The most 
celebrated improvisatori or male impro¬ 
visators are— 

(1) tScrafi'no d’Aqnila. (*-1500.) 

(2) Metastas'io. (lfHWt-1781.) 

(3) Bernardino Perfetti, of Sienna 
(1681-1747), who received a laurel crown 
in the Capitol, an honour conferred only 
upon Petrarch and Tasso. 
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(41 Marc-Antony Zucco, of Vero'na. 
(•-1764) 

(fi> Serio, beheaded at Naples, 1799. 

(6) Rossi, beheaded at Naples, 1799. 

(7) Gianni, pensioned by Bonaparte. 

(1759-18-J2.) j 

(8) Tommaso Sgricci. (1788-1836.) I 

Improvis'atrix or iMPitovrsATBic®. ! 
The most famous improvisatriccs or fe- 1 
malo improvisators aro— j 

Maria Magdale'na Moralli, surnamed ; 
the Olympic Gorilla Fernandez, crowned | 
at Rome for improvisation. <1740 1SUU.) 
Tere'sn Bnndctti'ni. (17&6-*.) 

Rosa Taddoi. (1801-*.) 

Signora Mazzei, tho most talented of 
all. 

In Oermany, Anna Louisa Karsch, 


In Caena Dom'ini. A papal bull, 
contiuruiig a collection of extracts from 
different constitutions of tlie popes, with 
anathemas against those who violate . 
them. So called because it was annually 1 
read “at the Lord’s Supper’’ on Holy ; 
Thursday* i 

In Coramen'dam (Latin). The | 
holding of church preferment for a time, 
on the recommendation of tho Grown, till 1 
a suitable person can be provided. Thus j 
a clergyman elevated to the beneli re¬ 
tains for a time his “ living ” in commen • 
dam. 

In Ess a (Latin). In actual existence. 
Thus a child (tinny isincisse," but before 
birth is only “ in posse.” 

In Exten'so (Lit,a). At full length, 
word for word without abridgment. 

In Forma Pati'peria. A person ; 
who will swear he is not worth .t‘5 has 
writs, &c., gratis, and is supplied gra¬ 
tuitously with attornoy and counsel 
(Henry VII., c. 1U). 

. Liming (Latin), At the outset, 
at the threshold. 


In Ferpet'uam (Latin). 

petuity. 


In por- 


. ,. 1 ®* ; 'to (Italian), Held in resei 

*ept back, something dono privately, 
® need to tho general public. 
pec tore, Latin, in tho breast.) 

J 1 ?’, -P°S8 (Latin). What may 
consuJered probable, but lias not yet , 
real existence. 


pJE2,«in ro/p 5 ia psrso'na (Latin), 
onally, and not by deputy or agents. 


In Prospact'u (Latin). What is 
intended or in contemplation to be done 
at some future time. 

In He (Latin). Tn the matter of, as 
In Re Jones v.-Robinson. 

In Si'tU (Latin). In its original 
place. 

In Stat'U Quo or “ In stat'u quo 
ante” (Laiin). In the condition things 
were before tho change took place. Thus, 
two nations arming for war may agree 
to lay down arms on condition that all 
things be restored to the same state as 
they wore before they took up arms. 

In Terro'rem (Latin). As a warn, 
ing, to deter others by terrifying them. 

In To'to (Latin), Entirely, alto- 
gethor. 

In Vac'uo (Latin). Tn a vacuum, 
i.e ., where all the air has been taken away. 

Inaugurate (4 syl.) means to be led 
in by augurs. The Roman augurs met 
at their college doors the high officials 
about to be invested, and led thorn up to 
the altar; hence to install. 

Inca. A king or royal prince of the 
ancient Peruvians. Tho empire of the 
Incas was founded by Manco Capac. 

Incanta tion. A staying against, 
that is, singing a set form of words in 
order to bring Divine wrath upon persons 
or nations. 

Inchcape Hock. Twelve miles 
from land, in tho German Sea. It is 
dangerous for navigators, arid therefore 
the abbot of Aberbr-dliok fixed a bell on 
a float, which gave uotiee to sailors of its 
whereabouts. Ralph tho Rover, a sea 
pirate, cut the bell from the lloat, and 
was wrecked ou his return homo on the 
very rock. Southey has a ballad on the 
subject. 

Precisely tbe same tale is told of St. 
Goveu’s bell, in Pembrokeshire. In the 
chapel was a silver boll, which was stolen 
one summer evening by pirates, but no 
sooner had the boat put to sea, than all 
the crew was wrecked. Tho silver bell 
was carried by sea nymphs to the brink 
of a wpll, and whenever tbe stone of that 
well is struck the boll is heard to moan. 

N.B. Inch or Inis moans island. 

Incog., L<?., Incog nito (Italian). With¬ 
out wishing to have your rank recognised.' 
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When a royal person travels, and does 
not wish to be treated with royal cere¬ 
mony, he assumes some inferior title for 
the nonce, and travels incog. 

In'cubus. A nightmare, anything 
that weighs heavily on the mind. (Latin, 
in cubo, to lie on.) 

Ineul'cate (3 syl.). To stamp into 
with the heel. (Latin, calx, the heel.) 

Incum'bent. (See Clerical Titles.) 

Independence. The Declaration 
of Independence. A declaration mado 
July 4, 1776, by the American States, 
declaring the colonies free and indepen¬ 
dent, absolved from all allegiance to 
Great Britain. 

Independents. Certain Dissenters 
are so called. because it is a fundamental 
principle with them that every congrega¬ 
tion is an independent church, and has a 
right to choose its own minister and 
make its own laws. 

Index ( The), or The Roman Index, or 
the Index Lihro'rum Prohibito'rnm, or 
the Index Hxpvrgato'riw. A list of books 
prohibited by tlie church of Koine, and 
published every year by a board of car¬ 
dinals called the “Congregation of the 
Index.” 

Indian Arrow-root. Tho root 
whicl; the Indians apply to arrow-wounds 
to neutralise the venom of the arrow. 
They mash the meal, and apply it as a 
poultice. — M illcr. 

Indian Ink. So called because it 
was first brought from China. It is now 
made at home of lampblack and glue. 

Indian Bed. Kcd haematite (per¬ 
oxide of iron) found abundantly in the 
forest' of Dean, Gloucestershire. It is 
of a deep lakey hue, used for flesh tints. 

Tho Persian Red, which is of a darker 
bue with a sparkling lustre, is imported' 
from the island of Ormuz in the Persian 
Gulf. 

The Bomans obtained this pigment 
from the island of Elba. “ Insulam ex- 
haustis chalybdum generosa metallis.” 
— Quid. 

Indians. «4 merican Indians. • When 
Columbus landed at Cat Island, bethought 
that he had landed on ono of the Indian 
< islands, and in this belief gave the natives 
* the name of Indians, 


India proper is so named from Indus 
(the river), in Sanskrit Sindhu, in Persic 
Hind, whence the Greek Hindus. Hin¬ 
dustan is the tan or “country” of the 
river Hindus. 

Indra. A Hindu deity of the Vedic 
period, noted for having slain the demon 
Vri'tra. As god of tho firmament be 
corresponds with tho Latin Jupiter. In 
works of art he is represented as a youth¬ 
ful god mounted on a gigantic elephant. 

Indracit'tran. A famous giant in 
Indian mythology, the ally of Shrira'mn* 

Indrant. Wife of the god Indra, 
the god who presides ovor the air, winds, 
and thunder.— Hindu mythology. 

Induction (Latin, the act of leading 
in). When a clergyman is inductod to 
a living he is led to the church door, 
and tho ring which forms the handle is 
placed in his hand. The door being 
opened, he is next led into the church, 
and the fact is announced to the parish 
by tolling the bell. * 

Indulgence (d syl.), in the Homan 
Catholic church, is tho entire or partial 
pardon of sins granted by tho pope, to 
save or relax tlie punishment thereof in 
ibis world'or in purgatory. 

Iner'tia (Latin, jnurerlessnm). That 
want of power in matter to change its 
state, cither from rest to motion, or from 
motion to rest. Kepler calls it Vis in¬ 
ertia. (Art in Latin is the Greek ar'etS, 
power or inherent force.; In-ars Is the 
absence of this power.) 

Infallibility (of the church of Rome) 
is the doctrine thut the church of Borne 
cannot at any tune cease to be orthodox 
in her doctrine, and that wbat she de¬ 
clares ex cathedra is substantially true. 
Tho doctrine is 1 otWl on the Divine pro¬ 
mise to the disciples, “ Howbeit when 
tho Wpirit of Truth is come, he will guide 
you into all truth." — John XVi. 13, 

In'famous means not allowed to 
speak or give witness in a court of justice. 
(Latin, in, negative, fan, to speak; 
Greek, phJSmi or ph&mi .) 

Infant. Infant of Lubeck. Christian 
Henry Hoinecken. (1721-1725.) At ono 
year old he knew the chief events of tho 
Pentateuch; at thirteen months he knew 
the history of the Old Testament; at 
fourteen months he knew the history of 
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the New Testament; at two and a-lialf 
years he could answer any ordinary ques¬ 
tion of history or geography; at three 
years he knew well both French and 
Latin. 

Infanta. Any princes'! of the blood 
royal, except an heiress of the crown, is 
ao calied in Spain and Portugal. 

Infan'te (3 syl.). All the sons of the 
sovereigns of Spain and Portugal bear 
this title, except the crown prince, who 
is called in Spain the prince of AstuTias, 
In the middle ages the word ehilde was 
used as a title of honour m England, 
France, and Germany: hence ("Inkle 
Harold, Childe-ric, Clnlde-bort, kc. 

Infernal Column. So tho corps 
of Lntour d'Auvergne was called, from 
its terrible charges with the buyoriette. i 
(1743-1 

Inferno. We have Dante’s notion i 
of the infernal regions in his “ Inferno 1 
Ilomor's in the “Odyssey,” book xi.; Vir- ! 
gil’s in the “ -'ICneid,” book vi. ; Spenser’s j 
in th»> “ Faery Queen,” book ii. canto 7 ; 
Ariosto's in the hlando Furio'so,'’ hook 
xvii.; Tasso s in “ Jerusalem Delivered." 
bk. lv.; Milton s in “ Paradise Lestand 
Rockford's in his romance of “Vathek.” 

Infra Uig. (diff in ta'U m ) . N ot ill ac¬ 
cordance with one’s posiiion and cha¬ 
racter. Latin for “ honoath one’s rank 
or status in society.” 

Infra-Lapsa'rians. A sect which 
hold that God has created some men to 
condemnation, without the possibility of . 
being saved. They are called lit fra- ! 
lapsai'utn, because they suppose that 
these ill-fid,ed beings are justly treated, : 
as they have fallen m Adam. ’ j 

__ Ingoldsby. The ltev. Richard ( 
Harris Barham, author of “ Ingoldsby j 
Legends." (1788-lb U>.) " | 

Injunp'tioll A writ forbidding a j 
person to do a specified meditated wrong, i 
Tho wrong specified does not amount, to 
a crime. Injunctions aro of two sorts— 
temporary and perpetual. The first is 
limited “.till tho coming on of the de¬ 
fendant’s answer;" tho latter is bused 
on the merits of the case, and is of per¬ 
petual force. 

Ink. Pancirollns says the emperors 
used a fluid for writing called mean shun. 
(Italian, inchiostro; French, men; Dutch, 
t nkl.) 


Inkle and Yar'ico. The hero and 
heroine of a drama so called by George 
Col man. Tho story is from the “ Spec¬ 
tator,” No. 11. lnkie is a young English¬ 
man who is lost in the Spanish mam; he 
falls in love with Yarico, an Indian 
maidon, whom he livos with as his wife; 
but no sooner does he find a vessel to 
take him to Barbadoes, than he sells her 
i for a slave. 

Inland Navigation. Francis 
Egorton, duke of Bridgewater, is called 
, the Fatfn>r of British Inland Xacipation. 
i < 17*29-1 A title certainly due to 

> James Brindley. (1716-1772.) 

Inn (Sat on). Chamber; originally ap¬ 
plied to a mansion, like the French hlitel. 
ilcnco Clifford's lun, once the mansion 
of Do Clifford : Lincoln’s Inn, the man- 
moii of the Earls of Lincoln ; Gray’s Inn, 
that of the Lords Gray, kc. 

Hon, when as l'licclrai, with his fiery waine, 
liuto his mao begun to drsvr amuse. 

S)iLHin, “ l'afry eiuttnf tx 3. 

Inns of Court. The four voluntary 
societies which have the exclusive right 
! of calling t o the bar. They are the Inner 
; Temple, the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s 
i Inn. and Gray’s Inn. Koch is governed 
! by a board ot benchers. 

Innings. He has lead a lout) iuntnas. 
! A good long run of luck. A term m 
! cnckct for the time that the eleven are 
in , or not, out as scouts. The innings 
of au individual is the time he has the 
bat. Tho field or scouts are oarers. 

Innocents. F*ast of the Hal a Tnno- 
ends. The "Mli December, to commemo¬ 
rate Herod's butchery of the children of 
Bethlehem from two yoars old and up¬ 
ward, with the design of cutting off the 
infant Jesus.- 

Innuen'do. An implied or eovert 
hint of blame. It is a law term, meaning 
the pomm nodded to (Latin, in-umi), 
and is thus used . A defendant or his 
pleader speakii g of the plaintiff would 
say, “He, innuendo, did so and so,” t.r., 
lie, the person nod to or refer to (viz., 
tho plaintiff) did so and so. 

Inoc'ulate + syl.) is to put in an 
oye (Latin, in, o.•«/«*)., The allusion is 
to a plan adopted by gardeners who 
insert the “ ej o " or small bud of a superior 
plant into the stock of an mforior one, 
in order to produce flowers or fruits of 
better quality. 
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In'ogene or Io'noob (3 By].). Wife 
of Brute,tho mythological king of Britain. 

Thus BmtoibU realme unto his rule eubdewd. 
And nlgiftd long in *re»i. feliony. 

Loved of hie friends, end of hie foes eaoheird. 

He left three sons, hu famous progeny. 

Born of fayre Inogene of Italy. 

Svewter, “ Faery Queen,’ iL 10. 

Inquisition. A court instituted to 
inquire into offences against tho Roman 
Catholic religion. The first was estab¬ 
lished in tho south of France in tho 
thirteenth century. (Latin, mquisitio, a 
searching into.) 

Inspired. The inspired, idirol. So 
Walpole called Oliver Goldsmith. (1723- 
3774.) 

Instantia Crucis. {See Crucial.) 


Instinct. Something pricked or 
punctured into one. Jhstinguish is of 
the same root, and means to prick or 
puncture separately. Extinguish- means 
to prick or puncture out. In all cases 
the allusion is to marking by a puncture. 
At college the “ markers ’’ at the chapel 
doors still hold a pin in one hand, and 
prick with it the name of each “ man ” 
that enters. 


Insu'bri. The district of Lombardy, 
which contained Milan, Como, Pavia, 
Lodi,' Nova'ra, and Vercelli. 

Insult. To leap on the prostrate 
body of a foe. 

Insultor. One who leaps upon yon 
or against you. Thus Terence says, 
“insulta'reforeseal'cibu8 ”(Eun 2.2.5i). 
It will be remembered that the priests 
of Baal, to show their indignation against 
their gods, “leaped upon the altar which 
they had made”(l Kgs. xviii. 2(5). Zepha- 
niah (i. 9) says that God will “punish 
all those that leap on the threshold.” 
(See Desultory.) 

Intaglio (Italian). A design cut in 
a pern, like a crest or initials in a stamp. 
Tne design does not stand out in relief, 
as in cam'eon, but is hollowed in. 


Intellect. The power of reading 
mentally. (Latin, intus lego, I read within 
me.) 

Inter al'ia (Latin). Among other 
things or matters. 

IntercaVary (Latin). Called be¬ 
tween. Thus, an intercalary day is a 
day foisted in between two others, as 
the 29th February in leap-year. (See 
Calends.) 


Interdict and Excommunicate. 

The pope or sonfe ecclesiastic interdicts 
a kingdom, province, county, or town, 
but exoommunicates an individual. This 
sentence excludes the place or individual 
from partaking in certain sacraments, 
public worship, and the burial service. 
The most remarkable instanoes are the 
following:— ‘ 

1031. Poland was laid under an inter¬ 
dict by pope Gregory VII., because 
Boleslas II. had murdered Stanisla’is at 
the altar. 

11 SO. Scotland was put under a similar * 
ban by pope Alexander Ill. 

1200. Franco was interdicted by In¬ 
nocent III. because Philippe Auguste 
refused to marry Ingelburge, who had 
been betrothed to him. 

1209. Eugland was laid under similar 
sentence by Innocent III., and continued 
so for six years, in the reign of king John. 

In France, Robert the, Pious, Philippe 
I., Louis VII., Philippe Auguste, Philippe 
IV., and Napoleon I:, have all boen 
subjected to tho papal thunder. In 
England, Henry II. and John. Victor 
Emmanuel of Italy has boon oxcommu- 
nicaled by Pius IX. for despoiling tho 
papacy of a largo portion of its temporal 
dominions. 

In'terest (Latin). Something that 
is between the parties concerned. Tho 
interest of money is the sutn which the 
borrower agrees to pay the lender for its 
use. To take an interest in anything is 
to fuel there is something between it and 
you which may affect your happiness. . 

Interlard (French). To put lard 
or fat between layers of meat. Meta¬ 
phorically, to mix what is tho solid part 
of a discourse with fulRome and irrelevant 
matter. Thus we say, “To interlard 
with oathf," to “ interlard with compli¬ 
ments,” &c. 

• 

Interloper. Ono who runs between 
traders. One who sets up business, and 
by so doing interferes with the actual 
or supposed rights of others. (Dutch, 
loopen, to run.) 

Interpolate (4 Ryl.). For two or 
more persons to polish up something 
between them; spurious emendations. 
(Latin, inter polio.’) 

Interpreter (Mr.). The imper- 
Bonatibn of the Holy Spirit in “ Pilgrim s 
Progress,” by John Bunyan. 
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Interpreter really means the Holy ( 
Spirit. In '‘Pilgrim’s Progress” he is 1 
lord of a house a little way beyond the 
Wicket Gate. Here Christian was kindly 
entertained and shown many wondorful 
sights of an allegorical character. Chris¬ 
tiana and her party stopped here also, 
and wcro entertained in a similar manner. 
— Banyan. 

Inter Rex (Latin). A person ap¬ 
pointed to hold the office of king pro 
tem. 

Into'ne (2 syl.). To thunder out; 
intonation, the thundering of the voice. 
(Latin, tono, to thunder). The Romans 
said that Cicero and Demosthenes “ tkun- | 
derod out their orations.” It is instruc- ! 
tive to notice how thunder symbolises ! 
the human voice even in its musical cha- j 
racter. 

Intrigue (2 syl.) comes from tho ’ 
Groi k. thru-, hair, whence the Latin 
truce, tntloS or luurs ; the German tray, 
a deception earned on by false liair. 

Inure (2 syl ) is to burn in, as colours 
used to be in encaustic painting, or as a 
brand was burnt on the skin of a criminal. 
To inure oneself to labour is to burn it 
into the body by habit till it can bo no 
more separated than a brand, or tho 
colour of encaustic tiles. 

Invalide {French). A four-sou piece, 
so called because it was debased to tho 
value of throe sous and a-lialf. 

• Tien, prana oat invalide A tna anntS va boira. 

*• Boat Arh quom." USM.) 

Invei'gle (3 syl.). To load blind¬ 
fold. (Norman French, euventjler; French, 
avevgler; Italian, invogtiaie.) 

Invention of the Cross (discovery 
of the cross). A festival held on May 3rd, 
in commemoration of the discovery of 
the cross by the agents of St. llel'cna, 
mother of Constantine the emperor 
(316). (Latin, inven'io, to discover.) 

. Inventors punished by their own 
inventions:— 

(a) Perillos, who invented tho Brazen 
Bull for Phal'aris, tyrant of Agrigcntuui, 
was the first person baked to death in 
the monster. 

(b) The regent Morton of Scotland, 
who invented or adopted the Maiden, a 
■ort of guillotine, was the first to be 


executed by bis own machine (in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth). 

(c) Hogues AubriotJ provost of Paris, 
who built the Baslile, was the first person 
confined in his own strong castle. The 
charge against him was heresy. ‘ 

(</) The bishop of Verdun who invented 
tho iron cages, too small to allow the 
person confined in them to stand upright 
or lie at full length, was the first to be 
shut up in one; and cardinal La Balue, 
who recommended them to Louis XI., 
was himself confined in one for ten years. 

(e) Ludivi'co Sforza, who invented the 
Iron Shroud, was the first to suffer death 
by tho horrible torturo. 

(/) Hainan, son of Hammeda'tba, the 
Amalckite, of the race of Agag, devised 
a gallows fifty cubits high, on which to 
hang Mordccai, by way of commencing 
the extirpation of the JewB; but the fa¬ 
vourite of Ahasne'rus was himself hanged 
on his gigantic gallows. In modern his¬ 
tory we have a repetition of this incident 
in the case of Euguerrand de Marigni, 
M inister of Finance to Philippe the Fair, 
who was hung on the gibbet which he 
had caused to be erected at Montfaucon, 
for the execution of certain felons; and 
four of his successors in offioe underwent 
the same fate. 

Investigate (4 syl. > !s to track 
step by step. (Latin, vestigium.) 

Investiture. (Latin, clothing in or 
putting on canonicals.) The admission 
to offioo is generally made by invostituro: 
Tims a pair of gloves is given to a Free¬ 
mason in France; a cap is given to a 
graduate; a crown, he., to a sovereign, 
&c, A crosier and ring used to be given 
to a church dignitary. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centurios the kings of Europe 
and the pope were perpetually at variance 
about the right of investiture; the ques¬ 
tion was, should the sovereigns or should 
the pope invest clergymen or appoint 
thorn to their livings and dignities ? 

Invin'cible Doctor. William of 
Occam or Ockham (a village in Surrey), 
also called Doctor Singula ns. (12/0- 
1347.) 

Invisibles. (1) The Rosicrucians 
were so called, because they never dared 
to appear in public. 

(2) The disciples of Osiander, Flacdus, 
Illirlous, &e., who denied the perpetual 
visibility of the church. 
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Iol (pron. Yol). The Danish word 
for Christmas: the same as Yule. 

*The savage Dane 

At Iol more deep the mead did drain. 

Sir Walter Seott, “ Marmutn.’ 

Io'nian Mode. A species of church 
music in the key of C major, in imitation 
of the ancient Greek inode so called. 

Ionic Accomplishments. Ges¬ 
ture and dress. 

Ion'ic Architecture. So called 
from Io'nia where it took its rise. The 
capital are decorated with volutes, aud 
the cornice with dentils. 

The people of Ionia formed their order of archi¬ 
tecture ou the model of a young woman dressed m 
her hair, and of an easy elegant shape; whereas the 
Done had been formed on the model of a robust, 
strongmsat- roOnruM. 


to womanhood. Then Calchns told him 
that the fleet would he wind-hound till 
he had fulfilled his vow; accordingly the 
king prepared to sacrifice his daughter, 
but ArtSmis snatched her from the altar 
and carried her to heaven, substituting 
a hind in her place. 

The similarity of this legend to the 
Scripture storios of Jephiha’s vow, and 
Abraham’s offering of his son Isaac, is 
noticeable. {See Jdohkkevk.) 

Ipse-dixit {Latin). A mere assertion, 
wholly unsupported. We say it is “ your 
ipso-dixit,” “his ipse-dixit,” “theiripse- 
dixit,” and so on. 

Ipswich. A corruption of Gypes-wirk, 
the town on the river “ Gyppon,” now 
callod the Orwell. 


Ion'ic School or Ionic Philosophers. 
Thales, Anaximander, Anaxime'nds, Hera- 
cli'tos, and Anaxag'oras were all natives 
of Ionia, and were the earliest of the 
Greek philosophers. They triod to prove 
that ail created things spring from one 
principle; Thales said it was water, Anax¬ 
imenes thought it was air or gas, Anax¬ 
agoras that it was atoms, Heraclitus 
maintained that it was fire or caloric, 
while Anaximander insisted that the 
elemonts of all things arc eternal, for 
ex nihilo nihil fit. 

Iormungan'dur. The serpont that 
encompasses the whole earth, according 
to Scandinavian mythology. 

Io'ta or Jot. A very little, the least 
quantity possible. The iota is the 
smallest letter of the Greek alphabet, 
called the Lacedemonian letter. 

This bond doth give thee here no jot of Mood. 
bhakenpeare,*'M.rchunt «/ f'ruue,’’iv 1 . 

Io'thun. A generic name for the 
giauts of Celtic mythology. 

Io'thunheim or lotunheim (4 syl.). 
The home of* the Iothun, somewhere 
on the pinnacles of tho Scandinavian 
mountains. 

Iphigeni'a. Daughter of Agamcm- 
.non. Her father having offeudod Ar'- 
tetnis (Dtanci), vbwod to Eacrihceto tho 
angry goddess the most beautiful thing 
that came into his possession in tho next 
twelve months; this was an infant daugh¬ 
ter. The father deferred the sacrifice 
till the fleet of the combined Greeks 
reached Aulis and Iphigenia had grown 


Iram'. The pilgrim’s garb is so called 
by tho Arabs. 


I'razi. The empire of Persia. 

Avenge the sliame * 

Hia r am hath brought <« Iran's name. 

Thomas itoorc," Fire Wot slut pert.* 


Ireland or Erin is Coltic; from Kuo r 
Iar (western), Lloyd (“ State Worthios.” 
article Grandison), with a gravity which 
! cannot but excite laughter, says tho 
i island is called the land of Ire because 
j of the broils there, which have extended 
! over 4i*(l years. Wormius derives the 
word from tho Runic JY, a bow. («'xe 
behn". ) 

Ireland. 

Cailed by the natives “ Erin,” i.e., 
Eri-tnnis, or lar-innu (west island). * 

By the W elsh “ Yver-don ” (west valley). 

By Apule'ius, Iliber'nia, which is 
Icrnia, a corruption of lar-imii-a. 

By Juvenal (ii. 12G0) Juverna or Ju- 
bema, the same as Icrna or Icrnia. 

By Clandian, Ouornia, tho same. 

By moderns, Ireland, which is Iar-en- 
land (land of the west). 

U The three great saints of Ireland 
arc St. Patrick’ St. Columba, and St. 
Bridget, 

The fair maul of Ireland. J guis iatuus 


He hod read in former timer of a Going Tire, 
called ** laniH JTatuus," the fire of destiny; by some, 
“ Will with tiie W leap," or “ J aolt with the Lantern; 
and likewise, by some simple country people ,' 1 The 
Pair Maid of Jieland." which used to lead won¬ 
dering traveileia out of their way.—** The Sewn 
Vhumpwtu oj Cht itlendom," L 7. 


The three tropic stories of the Irish. (1) 

The death of' the children of Touran: 
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(2) The death of the children of Lir; (3) 
The death of the children of Urmach.— 

0’Flanagan, vol. i., “ Transactions of the 
Gaelic Society of Dublin." 

Ire'na. The impersonation of Ireland, 
whose inheritance was withheld by the 
tyrant Grnntorto. Sir Artcgal ( Justice ) 
is Bent by the Faery Queen to succour 
the distressed lady. Grantorto, or the 
rebellion of 15,SO, being slain, she is 
restored to her throne and reigns in 
peace.— Spenser, “Faery Queen" v. 

Iris. Goddess of the rainbow, or the 
rainbow itself. In classic mythology j 
she is called the messenger of the gods ! 
when they intended discord, and the ] 
raiubow is the bridge or road let down 1 
from heaven for her accommodation. 
When the gods meant peace they sent 
Mereurv. 

I'll have an Trie that ehall find the; nut 

Sluiki'timare, ■ a 11 turn I 1.," ill. 2. 

Irish Agita'tor. Daniel 0‘CouueU. 

(177o-IS 47.) j 

Irish Beauty. A woman with two ; 
black fives -no uncommon “ decoration ’* ; 
among the low ] risli. i 

Irish Less. Thick and clumsy ones. ; 
Grose says that “ the Irish women have 
a dispensation from 1 he pope to wear the j 
thick end of their logs downwards.” j 

Irish Wedding. When a person 1 

has u black eye we sometimes say to him, \ 
“Yon have been to an Irish wedding. I 
see,” because the Irish are more famous 1 
.. for giving their guests on theso occasions 
black- eyas than white faeouis. j 

Iron. The hieroglyphic for iron is 
S, which denotes ‘‘gold at the bottom 
(O). only* its upper part is too sharp, 
volatile, and half corrosive (t); this being 
taken away, iron would become gold. 
Iron is called Mars. 

The iron enters into his son!. The an¬ 
guish or annoyance is felt most keouly. 
The allusion is to the ancient custom of 
torturing the flesh with instruments of 
iron. 

1 iwtlie iron anter into Ills «oul. an4 felt wlist 
-■S'-out * MUI * ^ ^ ti out hope delerrtd.— 

, Iron Age. The ora betwoon the , 
death ^of Oharlomngrie and the oloso of 
the Carloviugian dyuasty is so called 
from its almost ceaseless wars. It is 
sometimes called the leaden age for its 


worthlessness, and the dark ago for its 
barrenness of learned men. 

Iron A fie. The age of cruelty and 
hard-heartedness. When* Hubert tells 
Prince Arthur he must burn his eyes 
out, the young prince replies, “Ah, none 
but in this iron age would do it,”— 
Shakespeare, “King John," iv. 1. 

Iron-arm. Francis de la Noue, the 
Huguenot soldier, Bras de Fer. (1531- 
lo'Jl.) 

Iron Crown of Lombardy is so 

called from a narrow band of iron within 
it. said to be beaten out of on*; of the 
nails used at the Crucifixion. This band 
is about three-eighths of an inch broad, 
ami one-tenth of an inch in thickness. 
According to tradition, tho nail was first 
given to Constantine by his mother, who 
discovered the cross. The outer circlet 
of the crown is of beaten gold, and set « 
with precious stones. The crown is pre¬ 
served with great care at Monza, near 
Milan, and Napoleon, like his predecessor 
Charlemagne, was crowned with it. 

Alter the war between Austria and 
Italy, tho iron frown was delivered by 
the former power to Victor Emmanuel. 

Iron-hand or The Iron-hander. 
Goetz von iJorlicbingen {Godfrey aj Jpr- 
h'hiutjen), who lost his right hand at the 
siege of Landshut, and had one made of 
iron to supply its place. (14&0-1502.) 

Iron Mask. The man in the iron 
mail was count Er'colo Anto nio Matt hi- 
oli, a senator of Mantua, and private 
agent of Ferdinand Charles, duke of 
•Mantua. Ho suffered his long and 
strange imprisonment of tweutv-four 
years for having deceived Louis XfV. in 
a sooret treaty for the purchase of the 
fortress of fa sal, the key ot Italy'. The 
agents of Spain and Austria bribed him 
by outbidding the Grand Monarquc. The 
seeresy observed by all parties was in¬ 
violate, because the infamy of the trans¬ 
action would not bear daylight.—//. G. 
A. HI I is, “ Ti «e lliston: of the Iron Mask." 

There are several others ‘‘ identified ” 
as the veritable Iron Mask. a.e .— 

(11 Louis, due de Vormaimois. natural 
boh of LouiB XI V. by De la \ alliJ*re, who 
was imprisoned for life, because he gave 
the Dauphin a box on the ears. (“ Me- 
moires Secrets pour semr d CHistaire de 
J’erse.’') This cannot be, as the duke 
diod in oamp, 1G$3. 
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(2) A young foreign nobleman, cham¬ 
berlain Of Queen Anne, and real father 
of Louis XIV.— A Dutch story. 

(8) Duo de Beaufort, King of the 
Markets. (Legrange-Chancel, “IS Annie 
Litteraire, 1759.”) This supposition is 
worthless, as the duke was slain by the 
Turks at the siege of Caudia. 

(4) An elder brother of Louis XIV., 
some say by the I)uko of Bucking¬ 
ham, others by Cardinal Mazarin. (See 
Voltaire, “ Dictiouvairs P/ri/osophiqne ” 
(Anna), and Linguet, “ Hostile Dcvoi lee. n 

(5) Abbfs Soulavie asserts it was a twin 
brother of Louis XIV., Marlchal Jtiche- 
lieu. This tale forms the basis of Zo- 
chokke’s German tragedy, and Fournier's 
drama. 

(6) Some maintain that it was Fouquet, 
the disgraced Minister of Finance to 
Louis XIV. ■ 

(7) Some that it was on Arminian 
patriarch. 

(8) Some that it was the duke of 
Monmouth; but he was executed on 
Tower Hill in 1685. 

Ironside. Edmund II., king of the 
Anglo-Saxons, was so called, from his 
iron armour. (989,1016-1017.) 

A 7 ester Ironside. Sir Richard <8t.ccl, 
who assumed the norn de plants in “ The 
Guardian.” ‘(1671-1729.) 

Ironside8. The soldiers that served 
under Cromwell were so called, especially 
after the battle of Marston Moor, where 
they displayed an iron resolution. 

Iron-tooth (Dent de Fer) . Frederick 
II., elector of Brandenburg. (1657, 
1688-1713.) 

Irony. A dissembling. (Greek, 
Aron , a dissembler.; 

So grave a body upon so solemn an occasion ghonld 
not deal in irony, or explain their meaning by con¬ 
traries— Swift. 

Irrefragable Doctor. Alexander 
of Hales, an English friar, founder of 
the scholastic theology. (13th cent.) 

Irrelevant is not to relieve, not to 
lighten. Irrelevant matter is that which 
does not help to bear the burden or 
make it lighter. (Latin, in releva'ri; 
levis, light.) 

Irresis'tible. When Alexander 
went to consult the Dolphic oracle before 
Ms Persian invasion, he arrived on a day 
when no responses were made. Nothing 


daunted, he went in search of the Fythia, 
and when she refusod to attend, took 
her to the temple by force. “ Son," said 
tbo priestess, ‘‘thou art irresistible.” 
“ Enough !” cried Alexander; “ I accept 
your words as my response," and re¬ 
turned to Macedon. 

Irspilles Felice. Skins having 
bristly hair jike that of goats. (Jhrci- 
pilus, i.e., “goat’s hair.”— Festus.) A 
fell is Saxon for “ skin,” like tlie Latin 
pell-is, English peel. Thus we say still a 

wool-fell.” Shakespeare speaks of “a 
fell of hair.”—“ Macbeth," v. 5. 

Irus. The beggar of gigantic stature 
who kept watch over the suitors of Penel¬ 
ope. His real name was Arinoos, but the 
suitors nicknamed him Ires because be 
carried their messages for them. Ulysses, 
on his return, felled him to the ground 
with a single blow, and dung him out of 
doors. 

J*oorer than Irus. A Greek proverb, 
adopted by tho Romans (see Ovid), and 
existing in tho French language ( plus 
ptnu'te qu' Ir us), alluding to the beggar 
referred to above, 

Ir'vingites (3 syl.). The self-styled 
Apoxtoha Catholic Church, founded by 
the Rov. Edward Irving in 1829. 

Isaac. A hedge-sparrow, a corrup¬ 
tion of Chaucer’s word heimagge. (Saxon, 
heuy, hedge; sugge, a bird.) 

Isaac of York. Tho Jew in “Ivan- 
hoe," and father of Rebecca.— Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Isabel, called Sloe-wolf of France. 
Tho adulterous queen of Edward II., 
daughter of Philippe IV. (le Bel) of 
France. According to tradition, she 
murdered her royal husband by thrusting 
a hot iren into his bowels. 

Mwlt the year and mark tho night 

When hevuru shall re-echo wii h affright 
The shriek* ol death through Berkley'• roofh that 
ring, 

Shriek* of an agonUing king. 

Shu-wulf of France. with unrelenting fungi, 

That teajr'at the howeU of thy mangled matel , 

Oray, ‘ The Bard." 

Is'dbel. The Spanish form of Eliza¬ 
beth. The French form is Isabelle. 

Isabella, princess of Sicily, in love 
with Robert le Diablo, but promised in 
marriage to the prince of Grana'da, wbo 
challenged Robert to mortal combat. 
Robert is allured from the combat by bis 
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fiend-father, but when Alice tells him I 
that Isabella “ tlio princess is waiting for i 
him at the altar,” a struggle takes place j 
between Bertram and Alice, the one ! 
trying to drag the duke to the infernal , 
regions, and the other trying to wiu him : 
to the ways of virtue. Alice prevails, I 
but the audience is not informed whether . 
Robert marries Isabella or not. -Mayer- ! 
beer's o/iera, “ Roberto il Rio unto.” 

Isabella, daughter of Hercules, duke of 
Ferrari 1 , sister of Alfonso aud Ippol ito, 
and wife of Francisco Gonza'go, lord of * 
Mantua j 

Isabelle or Isabella (in “Orlando 
Furioso"), daughter of the king of Gali¬ 
cia, in love with Zerhi'uo; but being a 
pagan, Zorbino could not marry her. 
Zorbino induces her to quit her nativo 
land, and gives Odori'co charge of her. 
She iR wrecked, and Odorico escapes with 
her to Rochelle. Here Odorico assails 
her virtue, but is alarmed by a vessel 
which he sees approaching, and tleea tf he 
is kept captive by the crew for nine 
mouths, but Orlando slays or hangs all 
the crew, aud Isabella being free, ac¬ 
companies her rescuer. Her lament at 
the death of Zorhinu* is one of the best 
parts of the poem (l>k. xii. t. Siie retires 
to a chapel to bury Zorbino, and is there 
slain by itod'omont. 

Jmbelte. The colour so called is the 
el low of soiled calico. A yellow-dun 
orse is called in France un ckcral /.wi- 
hclte. The origin of the term i- as fol¬ 
lows:—In the Spanish wars queen Isabel 
made a vow to the Virgin never lo change 
her linen till Granu'da tell into her hands. 
The siege lasted much longer than she 
had anticipated, and her body-linen ac¬ 
quired a tint which the French still call 
Isabelle. 

Brii?ht-Sun wiia mounted on n black horse, that 

* e l ,x W<MI * Krey, Chery’d wu white u nilk, mid 
the priii!■«»* r aii In i belle -Counters Ji’A now, “ Fair- 
atur and Fringe Chen/ " 

Isaf. An Arabian idol in tho form of 
a man, brought from Syria, and placed 
in Es-Safa, near the templo of Mecca. 
Some say Isaf was a man converted into 
Htono for impiety, and that Mahomet 
suffered this one “idol” to remain as a 
warning to his disciplos, 

Isenbraa or Sir Imnnbms. A hero 
of mediieval romance, first proud aud 
presumptuous, when he was visited by all 
sorts of punishments: afterwards petii- 
aud humble, when his addictions were 


turned into blessings. It was in this 
latter stage that he one day carried on 
hiB horse two children of a poor wood¬ 
man across a ford. Ysambkas.) 

1 warn? you fl r »t at tho begynnlntce 
T nt 1 will make no nu carping* {talk) 

Of deed* of army* ue of «m»ura, 

Aa du* m>u*trelic* undjc.t ur*, 

Thv - aky* oarpiuse in many • plaoa 
Of Ootoriaue and i*euibrs<e 

“ U’dit im of tVawfnpfon." 

I'sengrin. or Sir Isgrim. the wolf, 
afterwards created earl of Pitwood, in 
the boast-epic of “ Reynard the Fox.” 
Isengrin typifies the barons, and Reynard 
tho church, and the gist of the ta'e is to 
•low how Reynard bamboozles his uncle 
Wolf. (German, Iseynmm, a wolf, a 
surly fellow.) 

Isfen'diar. The angel which guards 
the chastity of women, and preserves 
domestic peace.— Mahometan, mythology. 

Isha'ni. The personification of the 
active power of Isa or iswara. It is 
represented under the form of a woman, 
ami regarded as the goddess of nature 
ami protectress of water. Her chief fSto 
is called Durgotsa'va. 

Ishban. in the satire of 11 Ahstiom 
ind Achitophel,” by Dryden and Tate, 
is Sir Uobort Huy ton, who’d ''e'en turn 
loyal to be made a peer” (pt. ii.). 

Ish'bosheth, in Dryden’s satire of 

Absalom and Achitophel,” is meant 
for Richard Cromwell, llis father Oliver 
is called Saul. At the death of Saul, 
Ishbosheth was acknowledged king by a 
j *arty, and reigned two years, when be 
was assassinated. 

Thev wh , when S <ul wne dead, ” fttruit * blow. 

Msec fuolmh I*)ibu*beih tho mown tTeiiO. 

Ish'monie'. The petrified city in 
Upper Egypt, full of men and women 
turned to stone.— l‘irry, “ lior of the 
Jji rant." 

M arryatt has borrowed the idea in his 
“ Pacha of Many Talcs.” 

I'Biac Table. A spurious Egyptian 
monument sold bv a soldier to cardinal 
Bern bo in 15*27. and preserved at Tunn. 
It is of copper, and on it are represented 
most of tho Egyptian denies in the 
mysteries of Isis. It was said to have 
boon found at the siege of Romo in 1525. 
The word lsiiu* is an adjective formed 
from Isis. 

Istdo'rian Decre'tals. Also called 
Pseudo or False Decretals. A spurious 
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compilation of fifty-nine decretals by 
Mentz, 'who lived in tho ninth century, 
«ld fraudulently ascribed them to I'sidore 
of Seville, who died in the sixth century. 
Prior to the ninth century the only 
authentic collection of decretals or letters 
J of the popes in reply to questions pro¬ 
posed to them by bishops, ecclesiastical 
judges, and others, was that of Dionysius 
•the Little [Exig'uus], a Itoman monk, 
who lived in the middle of tho sixth 
century. He commences with pope 
.Siricius (fourth century). The Isidorian • 
decretals contain -fifty-nino letters as¬ 
cribed to persons living between Cle¬ 
ment and Hiricius, and forty others not 
contained in the Dionysian collection. 
The object of theso forged letters is 
either to exalt tho papacy or enforce 
some law assuming the existence of such j 
exaltation. Amongst theso spurious j 
letters are the decretal of St. Anaclo'tus, ] 
the decretal of St. Alexander, the letter 
of Julius to the Easterns, tho synodical I 
letter of St. Athana'sius, the decretal of j 
St. Fabian instituting the rite of the 

chrism, and so on. 

* 

lg | tfiformc peeudo-htdorienne. adopt*'* par 8. 
Niftolas, en SOfi.pprte hu)U-me oonode oecinnvn'que 
eu too, oonlirmt* par le conoile de Trent eu lWl, ell# 
est d'pui i Deuf Bieolri le droit coinumo dans IV15 i«e 
dSthulique. ..ce qn'il ret lmpoaubi*- de justiber ct 
mdme d’exoaeer, e’est lemoyeu employe 1 ar le pm-udo- 
Indor# poor or river & mi fine-— 1 ”J£iuaes 
Do. 47, pm. 

rsinglass. A corruption of the 
Dutch kycenblas (an air-bladder), Vicing 
prepared from the bladders and sounds 
of sturgeon. 

X'sis. Wife of Osi'ris, and raothor of 
Ho'rus. The cow was sacred to her. 
She is ,said to have invented* spinning 
and weaving. — Egyptian- mythology. j 

laniftre'i of the woof, fair Lina (flat) Ding# 

■1'he flying eliutile thro' the dauemg g'rings ... ' 

Taught by her labours, from tlie fertile soil 
Immortal Ills clothed tho banks of N ile. 

Darwin, *' Doves of Ihs Plante,” 0. M. 

Milton, in ’* Paradise Lost,” names 
Osiris, Isis, and Orus amongst the fallen 
angels (bk. i. 478). 

7m, Herodotos thinks, is Deme'ter 
(Ce'res). 

Diodo'ros confounds her with the 
Moon, Demeter, and Juno. _ j 

Plutarch confounds her with Athe'na . 
(Minerva), Perseph'onc (Proserpine), tho 
Moon, and Te'thys. 

Apule'ius calls her the mother of the 
gods,'Minerva, Venus, Diana, Proser¬ 


pine, Cerb's, J uno, Bello'na, Heoate, and 
Khamnu'sia [Nom'esis]. 

Isis. Some maintain that Inis was at 
one time the protectress of Paris, and 
that tho word Paris is a contraction of 
the Greek Para Tsitlos (near the temple 
of Isis), the temple referred to being the 
Pantheon or Church of St. Genevieve. 
We are told, moreover, that a statue of 
Isis was for a long time preserved in tho 
church of St. Oermain-dos-Pr<5s, but was 
broken to pieces by cardinal Briconnet 
because be saw certain women offering 
candles to it as to the Virgin. 

The Young Isis. Cleopatra. (G9-30 B.c.) 

Islam or Istamism. Tho true faith, 
according to the Mahometan notion. 
The Moslems say every child is bom in 
Islam, and would continue in the true 
faith if not led astray into Magism, 
Judaism, or Christianity. Tho ■ word 
means reiigtuition or submission to the will 
oj Cod. 

Islamite (3 syl ). A follower of 
Mahomet or believer in Islamism. 

Island of Baints. So Ireland was 
called in the Middle Ages. 

Island of St. Brandan. Tho 

flying island, the supposed retreat of 
king Jlodn'go. So called from St. Bran- 
dan, who went in search of the Islands 
of Paradise in the sixth century. 

Islands of the Blest. Islands to 
which the favourites of the gods were 
conveyed at death.— Classic mythology. 

Isle of Dogs. So called from being 
the receptacle of tho greyhounds of 
Edward III. Some say it is a corruption 
of tho Isle of Dads, and that it is so 
called in ancient records, from the num¬ 
ber of wild fowl inhabiting the marshes. 

Isma'elians (4 syl ). A Mahometan 
sect, which maintained that Ismael, and 
not Moussa, ought to be Imaum'. In tho 
tenth century they formed a secret so¬ 
ciety, from which sprang the Assassins. 

Isme'ne (3 sy}.). Daughter of (E'di- 
pus and Joeasta. Antig'ono was buried 
alive by tho order of king Croon, for 
burying her brother Polym'ccs, slain in 
combat by his brother Elo'ooles. Ismo'nii 
deelarod that she had aided her sister, 
and requested to be allowed to share the 
same punishment. 

Isme'ne. The lady-love of Isme'nuis, 
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in the orotic romance of Eustathius or 
Eumathius, entitled “ lsmene and Is- 
menias ” (twelfth century). 

Isrne'nias. A Theban musician of 
whom Ath'eas/ king of the SJevth'ians, 
declared, “ l liked the music of Lsmenias 
better than the braying of an ass."— 
Plutarch. 

Isme'no (in “Jerusalom Delivered”). 

A magician who could “call spirits from 
the vasty deep.” He was once a Chris¬ 
tian, but became Mahometan. He was 
killed by a stone hurled at him by an 
engine (bk. xviii.). 

iBoc'rateS. The French, hoerat't. 
Flechicr, bishop of Nismes. (l<j:i:M710.) 

Is'olde (2 syl.). Wife of king Mark, ! 
of Cornwall, wiio had an illicit affectum 1 
for Sir Tristram, her uepliow. Called 
Isolde tin: Ftttr. 

\ 

I'sother'inal Linos, bines Hid J 
down in maps to show the places which ; 
have thesame moan tenmoraturu. (Greek, J 
isos thrnwtt, equal heat.) j 

Ispavetta. Supremo god of tho ! 
people of Malabar. She converted herself 
into an egg. from which was hatched 
heaven and earth with all that they con¬ 
tain. She has three eyes and eight 1 
hands. (Sec Leda.) i 

Is'raol, in Dryden’s satiro of “ Ab- j 
aalom and Aehitophel," .stands for Eug- I 
land. | 

Is'rafil'. The angol of music, who 
possessed the most melodious voice of all 
Coil’s creatures. This is tho angel who | 
is to sound tho Resurrection Trump, and 
will ravish the ears of tho saints in para¬ 
dise, Israfil, Gabriel, and Michael Wire 
the three angels that warned Abraham 
of bodom’s destruction.— Safe, “ Koran." 

I'snd, cumw&oiie I by lsralil, the smrel 
oi tho re«urr»aUon. uunt to meet UoiauiL—“ c>««ur- 
bii/uiw,' it e. 

Issa. Jesus. 

«?f sae l la ' r » in Drydon’s satire of 

Absalom and Aehitophel,” means 
Thomas Thynno, of Longlcate liill, a 
friend of the duke of Monmouth. He 
S"lOssas 4 !inated in his carriage, in Pall 
by ruffians hired by count Kouings- 
Mturk. The cause of this murder was 
jealousy; both Mr. Thynue and tho count 
wore m love with lady Elizabeth Percy, 
the widow of the earl of Ogle. Her 


friends contracted her to the rich com¬ 
moner, but before tbe marriage was 
consummated Mr. Thyrmewos murdered. 
Within three months the lady f married 
the duke of Somerset, f See MOBUN.) 

Ismchar's Fart. Ass's ears. The allu¬ 
sion is to Gen. xlix, 14 “ Issachar is a 

strong ass crouching down between two 
burdens." 

1st possible that you, whom ears 
Aieefthe till*) of In&char's.... 

Should yet be desf v*> n Ht a note 
So roaring •« the piiblia voice ? 

S. Bullrr, Uudtbrtu to Sulrophet. 

Issland. The kingdom of Brunhild 
is identified by Von dor Hagen with’Ice¬ 
land, but Wackernagul says it meanB 
Amazonian land, and derives it from 
tho old German ilia (a womau ).—The 
“ Xihehtwjm-Lud.'' 

Isth'mian Gagnes. Epsom races 
wore styled “Our Isthmian Games” 
by lord Palmerston, in allusion to the 
famous games, consisting of chariot 
races, running, wrestling, boxing, Ac., 
In lil by the Greeks in the Isthmus of 
Corinth every alternate spring, tho first 
and third of each Olympiad. • 

Isthmus of Sues. The covered 

bridge of rft. John’s College, Cambridge, 
is so oaliod, because it connects tbe col¬ 
lege with the grounds on the other side 
of tho river. Sue/, in this case is a pun 
on tho word tut (a hog), the Johmans 
being nicknamed iwra in University slang, 
whether because they are “ porci litera'- 
rum ” or “F.pieuri de gregii porci,” I 
shall leavo others to determine. 

Italian Architecture. The Roman 
architecture revived in tho fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, and jn vogue during that and the 
two succeeding ones. It is divided into 
three schools; the Florentine, Roman, 
and Venetian. 

Italic School of Philosophy. 
Tho Pythagorean, so called because Py- 
thag'oras taught in Italy. 

Italic Version. A version of the 
Bible from the Htptuagint, which pre¬ 
ceded the Vulgate, or the version by St. 
Jerome. 

Italics. The to-po first used by Aldo 
Manu’zio in printing the Aldino classics. 
It was called by him Corti'vi,' Virgil 
was the first author printed in this type 
(1601). Francesco of Bologna cast it. 

The words italicised in the Bible have 
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no corresponding words in the original. 
The translators supplied these words to 
render the sense of the passage more 
full and .clear. In some cases they are 
manifestly in error, as 1 Cor. i. 2(5, “not 
many wise men after the flesh . . . are 
called,” should be call ye. The whole 
gist of the chapter is to show that men 
are called by the foolishness of preaching. 

Italy. The champion of Italy was 
St; Anthonv.— “Hisen Champions of 
Christendom pt. i. C. 

Ithu'riel. One of the angels com¬ 
missioned by Gabriel to search for Satan, 
who had effected his entrance into Para¬ 
dise. The other angel who accompanied 
him was Zephon. (Itburiel means “the 
discovery of God.”)— Milton , ‘'Paradise 
Lost," iv. 

Itiha'sas. The rtamaya'na and 
Maha-Bhara'ta, the two groat heroic 
poems of the Hindus. 

I'van. The Russian form of John, ’ 
called Juan in Spain, Giovanni in Italian, j 

Ivan the Terrible. Ivan IV. of Russia, i 
Infamous for Ins cruelties, but a man | 
of* great energy. He first adopted the 
title of czar. <1529-1584.) 

1'vanh.oe (3syl.) Sir Wilfred,knight i 
of Ivanboo, is the disinherited son of j 
Cedric of liotherwood. He is first intro- 
duced as a pilgrim, in which guise he 
enters his father's hall, where he meets 
Rowo'na. He next appears as Des- 
dicharde, the “Disinherited Knight,” m 
tho grand tournament where he van- . 
quishes all opponents. At the inter- ; 
cession of King Richard he is reconciled 
to bis father, and ultimately marries 
Rowena, his father’s ward. • Rebecca, 
the Jew's daughter, to whom he had , 
shown many acts of kindness, was in I 
love with him. j 

Sir Walter Scott took the name from \ 
the village of Ivanhoe, or Ivinghoe, in ; 
Bucks, a line in an old rhymed proverb 
— “ Tring, King, and Ivanhoe ’’—having , 
attracted his attention. 

Ivanovitch. A lazy, good naturod 
person, the national impersonation of tho 
Russians as a people, as John Hull is of 
the English, Jirother Jonathan of tho 
Americans, Jean Crapaud of the French, 
and Cousin Michael of the Germans. 

Ivory Gate. One of the two gates 
of dreams. The dreams that pass through 


this gate are false* and delusive. (See 
Horn Gate.) 

Ivy (in Christian art), symbol of over- 
lasting life, from its remaining continually 
green. An ivy wreath was the prize of 
the Istli'inian games, till it was super¬ 
seded by a pine garland. The plant was 
sacred to Bacchus and Osi'ris. 

Ivy Itane (London). So called from 
the houses of the prebends of St. Paul, 
overgrown with ivy, which once stood 
there. 

Ixi'on. A king of the Lapithte, bound 
to a revolving wheel of lirointhe Infernal 
regions, for his impious presumption in 
trying to imitate the thunder of hoavon. 
— Greet: mythology. 

J 

Jaafer. At the battle of Muta, Janfer 
carried the sacred banner of “ the Pro¬ 
phot.” One hand being lopped off, ho 
held it with the oilier; the other being 
struck off, he embraced it with his two 
stumps: his head being cleft in twain, 
ho Hung himself on the banner staff, and 
the banner was detained thus till Ab¬ 
dallah seized it and handed it to Khaled. 
A similar tale is told of Cymegeros (q.v.). 
(See Renbow.) 

Jaca. The devil in the mythology of 

Ceylon. 

Ja'ehin. The parish clerk in Crabbe’s 
“ Borough.” Ho appropriated the sa¬ 
cramental money, and diod disgraced. 

Jac/un. (Ad Boaz.) 

Jack and James. Jewish, Jacob; 
French, Jacques; our “Jock,” and 
Jacqvemts, our “ James.” Jacques used 
to be the commonest name of France, 
hence the insurrection of the common 
people was termed the insurrection of 
the Jacijuos, or the Jacquerie; and a rustic 
used to be called a Jacques bon Itomme. 
Tho Scotch call Jack Jock. 

Jack. (I.) Applied to men, but 
always depreciatingly ; personally or 
morally liftle. (See TuM.) 

(1) Jart-o-dnnilu (q.v.). 

(2) J ack-a-dreams. A man of inaction, 

a mere dreamer. Hamlet calls himsolf 
“a Jack-a-dreams.” • . 

(3) Jack-a-droqnes. A good-natured, 
lazy fool. (Dutch, druilen, to be listless, 
our drawl.) 
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(4) Jack-arl(nt. AJialf-starved, sheep* 
ish booby. Henoe Shakespeare says: 
“ You little Jaok-a-lent. have you been 
true to us. ‘(See below, 4 b.) 

(5) Jack-a-napet (g.v.). 

(6) Jack-ol-u-piiich. One who lends 
a hand in an emergency; an itinerant 
clergy m an *who has no cure, but officiates 
for a fee in'any church where his assist¬ 
ance is required. 

(7) Jack Brag. (See Brag.) 

(8) Jack-fool. More generally Tom 
Tooljg.v.). 

(9) Jack Ketch [g.v.). 

(10) Jack Pudding (j.v.). 

ill) Jack-tcytce. An msolent sauco-box, 
“the worst Jack of the pack.” Fluullen 
says one who challenges another and 
refuses to fight is a *' Jack-sauce.”— 

Henry V.” iv. 7. 

(12) Jack-snip. A botching tailor. 

(13) Jack-slave. “Every Jack-slave 
hath his belly full of lighting.”— Shake¬ 
speare, “ CqmUelitu” ii. 1. 

(14) Jack-straw. A peasant rebol. 

(15) Jack-sgrrat (g.v.). 

(l<i) Jack-tar (g.v.). 

(17) Jack-in-ojfice. A concoitod official, 
or upstart, who presumes on lus official 
app ointment to give himself airs. 

(18) Jact-in-the-grem. A chimney¬ 
sweep boy in the midst of boughs, on 
May-day. 

(19) Juck-in-the-watcr . An attendant 
at the waterman’s stairs, &c., willing to 
wet his feet, if neods be, for “ a few 
coppers.” 

\20) Jack-of-all-trades. One wbo can 
turn his hand to anything, hut excels in 
fothing. 

(21) Jack-qf-bolJt~si(lct. One who trios 
to favour two antagonistic parties, either 
from fear or for profit. 

(22) Jack-m <• oj-office. “ But long I 
will not be Jack-out-of-office.”— Shake- 
speare, “ 1 Henry VI.” i. 1. 

(231 Cheap Jack. {Set Cheap.) * 

(24) Jack will netitr be a gentleman. A 
mere parvenu will never be like a well- 
bred gentleman. 

(25) Every-man-Jack of them. All with- 
^ e * o eption, even the most insignificant. 

(28) Renumber poor Jack. Throw a 
copper to the boys paddling about the 
jeety or pior, or performing tricks under 

, hope of getting a small bounty. 

(27) All fellows, Jockey and the laird. 
Man and master, base-boru and high¬ 
born, are boon companions. {See J jean.) 


II. AFFUED TO BOY8 WBO ACT THE 
PART or MSB. 

(la) Jack Frost. Frost personified as 
a mischievous boy. 

(2a) Jack Sprat. Who bears the same 
relation to a man, as a sprat ddes to a 
mackerel or herring. 

(за) Jack and Jill (nurseiy rhyme). 
Jill or GiH is a contraction of Julienue or 
Gillian, a common Norman name. Jack 
and Jill represent the complete amal¬ 
gamation of the Saxon and Norman 
stocks in the nation. 

(4a) Jack and the Beanstalk (nursery 
tale), of German origin. 

(5a) Jack and the FiMUr. Ditto. 

(8a) Jack of cards. The Knave or boy 
of the king and queen of the same suit. 

(7a) Jack the Giant Killer 

(8a) G/ym Jack. A link boy who carries 
aglym. (Gorman, glimmen.) {See Gum.) 

(9a) Little Jack. 

(10a) Little Jack llomer. (See Jack 
IIOHNEB.) 

(11a) The house that Jack built (nursery 
tale). (Sic Jean.) 

Ilf. applied to the kales or in- 

FF.KIOR ANIMALS : OR- 

Jack-ass. Jack-baker (a kind of oWl), 
Jock or dog fox, Jack-hare, Jack-hem. 
Jack-rat, Jack-shark , Jack-snipe; a young 
piko is called a Jack, so amt were the 
male birds used in falconry. 

IV. Applied to Instruments which 
! supply tho place of or represent inferior 
men or boys:— 

(16) A jack.- Usod instpad of a turnspit 
boy. generally called Jack. 

(26) .4 jack. Used for lifting heavy 
weights. 

(зб) Jack, The figure outside old public 
clocks, made to strike the bell. 

Strike like Jack o' the flock-house, paver bat in 
seasuu. —Strxxlt, “ Floating lfltiud." 

(46) Jack-a-lent. A puppet, represent¬ 
ing Judas Iscariot, carried alwut iu the 
season of Lout; a scare-crow. Shake¬ 
speare says— 

Wit may be mode a JaeV-a-lont.-" Wi<m 
of Winototx. a {bee above, 4.) 

(56) Jack-roll. The cylinder round 
which the rope of a well coils. 

(66) Jack-in-the basket. The .mip or 
basket on thp top of a pole, to indicate 
the plaoe of a sand-bank at sea, Ac. 

(76) Jack-in-the-oox. A toy represent¬ 
ing a man which pops up vhaa the lid 
of the box is removed. 
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(86) Boot-jack. An instrument for 
drawing offboots, which used to be done 
by Inferior servants. 

(96> Bottle-jack. A machine for turn* 
inf the roast instead of a turnspit. 

(106f IAfting-jack. A machine for lift¬ 
ing the axle-tree of a carriage when the 
wheels are cleaned. 

^ (116) Roasting-jack, (See BOTTLE-JACK, 

(126) Smoke-jack. An apparatus in a 
chimney-flue for turning a spit. It is 
made to revolve by the upward current 
of smoke and air. 


V. Applied to inferior articles 
which bear the same relation to the thing 
imitated, as Jack does to a gentleman. 

(lc) Jack. A rough stool or wooden 
horse for sawing timber on. 

(2c) Jack. A small drinking vessel 
made of waxed leather. 


(3r) Jack. Inferior kind of armour. 
(See TJ Jack.) 

(4c) A Jack and, a Half-jack. A counter 
resembling a sovereign and a half-sove¬ 
reign. 

(5e) Jack-block. A block attached to 
the top-gallant-tie of a ship. 

(6c) Jack-boots. Cumbrous boots of 
tough, thick leather. Jacks or armour 
for the legs. 

(7c) Jack-pan. A vessel used by bar¬ 
bers for heating water for their cus¬ 
tomers. 


(8c) Jack-plane. A menial plane to do 
the rough work for finer instruments. 

(9c) Jack-rafter. A rafter in a hipped 
roof, shorter than a full-sized one. 

(10c) Jack-rib. An inferior rib in an 
arch, being shorter than the rest. 

- (lie) Jack-tar ewe. Large coarse screws. 

(12e) Jack-timbers. Timbers in a bay 
shorter than the rest. 


(18c) Jack-towel. A coarse, long towel 
far the servants’ use. 


(14c) Jack of Dover (q.v.), 

(16c) Jacket (q.v.). 

(16c) Bloch Jack. A huge drinking 
vessel A Frenchman speaking of it 
says, "The English* drink out of their 
boots .”—Hey wood. 

VI. A TERM OF CONTEMPT. 

(Id) Jack-a-lantem or Jaci-o'-lantern, 
the fool fire (ignis fatuus"). 

(2d) Jack-ass. An unmitigated fool. 

(8d) Jack-at-lowls. The .butt of all 
the players. 

(Id) Jack-daw. A prating nuisance. 

(Ha) Jack Drum’s entertainment (q.n.). 


(6rf) Job hey. A monkey. 

(7d) Skin-jack. A toy, an upstart. 

^Agoodfackmokesagoodjtll. A good 
husband makes a good wife, a good master 
makes a good servant. Jack, a generic 
, name for man, husband, or master, end 
Gill or Jill his wife or female servant. 

Kerry Jack shell have his JiU. Every 
man may find a wife if he likes; or rather, 
every country rustic shall find a lacs for 
his mate. 

Jack absU have hts Jill, 

Roush* shall go >11; 

■JPho nan shall have bis ware again, and SB Shall 

he well 

Shiktspurrt, “ Midsummer fiicht's Dream," UL1 

To Play the Jack. To play the rogue 
or knave; to deceive or lead astray like 
Jack-o’-lantern, or ignis fatuus. 

-your Wry. which yon any la a harmlsni 

i fa tj, has done little better thou played the Ink 
with us— Shakespeare, *■ Tmpest" tw. 1. 

To be upon their Jacks. To have the 
advantage over one. The reference is 
to the coat of mail quilted* with stout 
leather, more recently called a jerkin. 

• TJ Jack. Armour consisting of a 
leather surcoat worn over the hauberk, 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, both inclusive. The word is a 
contraction of jazerine, a corruption of the 
Italian ghiazci'Jno (a clinker-built boat), 
which it resembled in construction. It 
was formed by over-lapping pieces of 
| steel fastened by one edge upon canvas, 
coated over with cloth or velvet. In 
short, it was a surcoat padded with metal 
to make it sword-proof. These jaze- 
rines were worn by the peasantry of (ha 
English borders when they journeyed 
from place to place, and in their skir¬ 
mishes with moss-troopers. 

Jack. (See Jockey. > 

II Colonel Jack. The hero of Defoe's 
novel so called. He is a thief who goes 
to Virginia, and becomes tike owner of 
vast plantations and a family of slavss. 

The Union Jack. (See Union.) 

J ack-a-dandy! A finikin coxcomb. 
French dandin (a ninny), similar to the 
Spanish tonto (a do't). 

J ack-amend-all. One of the fijflk- 
names given to Jack Cade this rebel 
who promised to remedy all abuses* (kse 
Cade.) 

' >i 

J ack-a-napes. An impertinent, 

rulgar prig. In 1879 was brought to 
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Viterbo the game at cards called by the 
Saracens naib, and Mr. W. Chatto says 
that Jack-a-napes it Jack o' naibs. The 
adjective is Jack-a-nape. (See Jkaknot.) 

I tfllituh i scurry Jsotanmpc print to meddle 
■nil imke.— Bhaktepeare, “ Merry Wit** of Wind* 
tor,* 1.i. 

Jack Dram's Entertainment. 

A beating. (See John Drum's, Ac.) 

Jack Horner, n alii well, in his 1 
“Nursery Rhymes of England,” has given ! 
a full account of Master Homer’s witty , 
tricks and pleasant pranks. j 

A correspondent in AW* and Queries 
says: There is a tradition in Somerset- 
shire that the abbot of Glastonbury, ‘ 
bearing that Henry Vill. bad spoken 
with indignation of his building such a 
kitchen as the king could not burn down, 
«ent up his steward, Jack Horner, to 
present the king with a suitable bribe— j 
viz., a pie containing the transfer deeds , 
of twelve manors. Jack, lifting up the ; 
crust, abstracted from the dish the deed 
of the manor of Wells, and told the 
abbot that the king had given it him. 
Hence the nursery rhyme: — ! 

. I.tttl* J trie Horner 1 

B»t lo s corner mwon]. 

Eye ng hi* Clm*tmse pie. 
he put iu hi* thumb ; 

And pulled nut » plum f(k« title-deed', j 

Swing “ Whet e wave W •ml!'* j 

Jock Ketch, Although this looks I 
very much like a sobriquet, there seems ! 
no sufficient evidence to believe it to be 
otherwise than a real propor name. Wo j 
are told that the name Jack was applied i 
to hangmen from Richard J&quett, to j 
whom the manor of Tyburn once be* 
longed. (See Hangmen.) 

Jack Pudding. A buffoon whb | 
performs pudding tricks, such as swal- } 
lowing a certain number of yards of black* ; 
pudding. S. Bishop observes that oach J 
country names its stage buffoon from its 
favourite viands: The Dutohman calls 
Picfal-herringV ;*the Germans, liana 
(John Sausage); the Frenchman, 
SeanPuieyc ; the TtAlian Macaro'ni ; and 
the English Jack Pudding. 

Jack Robinson. Before you can 
Jack Rofntuon. Immediately. Grose 
•ays that the saying had it* birth from 
a very volatile gentleman of that name, 
who used to pay flying visits to his neigh¬ 
bour^ and waa.no sooner announced than 


he was off again; bat the following 
eoaplet does not confirm this derivation. 

A wki It jn m owls to’ to Som 
A* Ur* t« *•}* Jnokr! rub jit on. 

Arnold Haf, ci<*d by HaitianU, “Anf. Diet.* 

Jack Sprat. A dwarf; as if sprats 
were dwarf mackerels. Children, ny a 
similar metaphor, are called small fry. 
(<Sm Fry.) 

* 

Jack Tar. A common sailor, whose 
hands and olothes are tarred by the ship 
tackling. 

Jack of Dover- A stock fish, 
“hake salted and dried,” The Latin 
for a hake is merhtciwt, and luoius is a 
jack or pike. Ater of course means the 
sea, and Dover, the chief cinque port, is 
used as a synonym. Also, refuse wine 
collected into a bottle and sold for fresh 
wino. 

Many * Jack of Dora- hsstow sold 
l'hiit hub beeu t wye* hot md twrif* odd. 

Chanter, ** Oante tinny Tola.** 

Jack .of Newbury. John Winch- 
comb, the greatest clothier of the world, 
in the r. tgn of Henry VIII. He kept 
100 looms in his own house at Newbury, 
aud equipped at his own expense 100 of 
his men to aid the king againat the 
Scotch in FJodden Field. 

Jack o' the BowL _ The most fa¬ 
mous brownie or house spirit of Switzer¬ 
land^; so called from the custom of placing 
for him every night on the roof of the 
cow*houso a bowl of fresh sweet cream. 
The contents of this bowl are sure to 
disappear before morning. 

Jack the Giant-killer owed much 
of his success to his four marvellous pos¬ 
sessions an invisible ooat, a cap of wis¬ 
dom, shoos of swiftness, and a resistless 
sword. When ho put on his coat no eye 
could see him, wheu he had his shoes on 
no one could overtake him, his sword 
would cut through everything, and when 
his cap was on no knew everything ho 
required to know. Yonge sayB the story 
is based on tho Scandinavian tale of Thor 
and Loki, while Masson maintains it to 
bo a nursery version of tho feats of Co- 
rin'oua in Geoffrey of Monmouth's mar¬ 
vellous history. 1 apprehend that neither 
of these suggestions will find many sup¬ 
porters. 
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J&ckaL A toady. One who does 
the dirty work of another. It was oneo 
thought that the jackals hunted in 
troops to provide the lion with proy, ; 
hence they were called the “lion's pro- j 
vldera.** No doubt the lion will at timos I 
avail himself of the jackal’s assistance 
by appropriating prey started by these ; 
“ hunters,” but it would be folfy to sup- ! 
pose that the jackal acted on the principle 
of vos non vobit. jSee Honeycomb.) 

Jacket. A little jack, or surcoat — 
Bee Jack (armour). 

Jackson. (See Stonewall.) 

Jacksonian Proffcssor. The pro- ; 
fessor of natural and experimental phi- ] 
losophy in the University of Cambridge. 
This professorship was foundod in 1783 i 
by the Bev. Richard Jackson. 

Jacob. Jacob the scourge of Gram¬ 
mar. Giles Jacob, master of Romsey, in 
Bouthamptonshire, brought up for an 
attorney. A poetaster in the time of 
* Pope. (See '* Dunoiad,” iii.) 

Jacob's Ladder. A ladder seen 
by the patriarch Jacob in a vision. It 
was set on the earth and reached to 
heaven, and angols seemed to be ascend¬ 
ing and descending on it (Gen. xxviii. 12). 
Jacob is, on this account, a cant natno 
for a ladder. There is a dower so called. 

Jacob’s Stone. The stone inclosed 
in Our coronation chair, brought tom 
Scone by Edward 1., and Haid to be the 
stone on wbich the patriarch Jacob laid 
bis head when he dreamt about the 
'ladder referred to above. 

‘This stone was originally used in Ireland 
as a coronation stone. It waB called 
M Innisfoil,” or stone of fortune. 

, JaCobiBB. The Dominicans were so 
called in Prance from the “Rue St. 
Jacques,” Paris, where they first esta¬ 
blished themselves in 1219. 

, Jacobins. A political club, originally : 
called the Club Breton % formed at Ver- i 
saillesinl789. On their removal to Paris, ! 
they met in the hall of an ex-convent of 
Jacobins (see above), in the “liue St. 

■ Honord.” 

Jac'obites (3 syl.). The partisans 
of James II., his son, and grandson. 

- Jacobites, nicknamed 'Warming-pan*. 
It is said that Mary d'Este, the wife ' 


of James II., nevflr had a living child, 
but that on one oocasion a child, intro¬ 
duced to her in a warming-pan, Was 
substituted for her dead infant. This 
“ warming-pan child” was the Pretender. 

Jac'obites An Oriental sect of 
Monopli'ysites, so called from Jaco'bus 
Baradueus (Jacoub Al-Baradei), bishop of 
Edessa, in Syria, in the sixth century. 

Jaco'bus. A gold coin of the value 
of 25s., struck in the reign of James I. 

Jacquard Loom. So called from 
Jos. Mario Jacquard, of Lyons, who in¬ 
vented this ingenious device for weaving 
figures upon silks and muslins. (1752* 
1831.) 

Jacqueline (of Paris). A bell 

weighing 15,000 lbs., cast in 1100. 

Jacquerie (La). All insurrection 
of the peasantry of Franco in 1358, ex¬ 
cited by the oppressions of the privileged 
classes and Charles the Bad of Navarre, 
while king Jean was a prisoner in Eng¬ 
land. w hon the peasants complained, 
and asked who was to redress their 
grievances, they were told in scorn 
Jacques Jtun-homme (Johnny Goodman}— 
i.e., no one. At length a leader appeared, 
called himself Jacques Bonhomine, And 
declared war to the death against every 
gentleman in France. In six weeks some 
12,000 of these insurgents wore cut down, 
and amongst their number was the leader 
himself. (See Jack, Jacques.) 

Jacques. A generic name for the 
poor artisan class in Franco. Jaques is 
a sort of cotton waistcoat without sleeves. 

Jaequeo, 11 me Taut troubler ton somme; 

• Dims le village, on uroi hmaster 
KOde et court, saivi du messier: 

C*eat roar 1’impfit, las l muu peuvre homing 
Lure-toi, Jacques, ICri-toi, 

V oioi venir l’hululer du xoL 

> Mrangtr (USL1 

Pamrt'e Jacques. Said to a maiden 
when she is luckadaifioal (French). Marie 
Antoinette had at the little Trianon an 
artificial Swiss village, which she called 
her “ Petite Suisse,” and actually sent 
to Switzerland for a peasant girl to assist 
in milking the cows. The Swiss maiden 
was one day overheard sighing for 
“ Fauvro Jacques,” and the queen soat 
for the distant swain, and had the lovers 
married. To finish this absurd romance, 
the marchioness de Travanet wrote an 
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ode on the event, Wftoh was for a time 
wonderfully popular. 

Phot* J Mfuei, qnsnd j’stsls pria de fcri, 

Je ne lentali pu mi mla^ra: 

Hals A prtaent qur tu ri» lum r*e mol, 

Je manque da tout anr la trm 

Ulnrqutu de Travanst. 

Jacques Bon-homme. A sort 
of fairy good-luck, who is to redress all 
wrongs, and make all the poor wealthy. 
The French peasants are so called some- | 
times, and then the phrase is like our j 
term of sneering pity, “ my good fellow,” j 
or " iny fino fellow.” (See Jacquuuk.. ) 

Jacu'si. God of medicine.— Japato.se. ! 
mythology. | 

> 

Jade or The Divine Slone. Worn by , 
the Indians as an ainulot to preserve 
them from the bite of venomous animals, 
and to cure the gravel, epilepsy, &c. - 

—mu. 

Jaffier (3 syU, in “Venice I*re- i 
served,” a tmgedy by Otvray. He joins 1 
the conspiracy of Pierre against, the Ye- 1 
netian state, but communicates the secret : 
to his wifo ilelvidera. Bclvide'ra, being 
the daughter of a Benator, is naturally 
anxious to save the life of Priuli, her 
father, and accordingly induces her hus¬ 
band to disclose the plot, under promise 
of pardon to all tho conspirators. The 
plot being revealed, the sen ite condemned 
the conspirators to death, whereupon 
Jaffier stabbed Pierre to prevent his > 
being brokon on the wheel, and then 
stabbed himself. j 

Jaga Baba. Tl.o Bolo'ua or war- ' 
goddess of tho Slaves. J 

l 

Jai'nas. Tho followers of Jai'na, a : 
heterodox sect of tho Hindus. They 1 
believe that all objocts are classed under I 
nine categories. • 

Jamambuxes ( Soldiers nf the round 
valleys). Certain fanatics of japan, who 
roam about ond pretend to hold converse 
with the devil. They scourge thomsolvos 
severely, aud sometimes refrain from 
sleeping for several days, in order to win 
the odour 9 f sanctity. They are employed 
by the people for the discovery of articles 
stolen or lost. 

Jambusoha (Jam-bus-ear). Adam’s 
preceptor, abhor ding to the pre-Adamites. 


Sometimes called Boan, and sometimes 
Zagtith. 

James (St.). Patrqn saint of Spain. 
At Padron, near Compostello, they used 
to show a huge stone as the veritable 
boat in which the apostle sailed from 
Palestine. His body was discovered in 
810 % divine revelation to bishop Tboo- 
domi'rus, and king Alphoneo built a 
cliurcb at Compostello for its shrine. 
According to another legend : It was the 
rel<cx of St. James that were miraculously 
convoyed to Spain in a ship of marble 
from Jcrsualem, where he was bishop. 

A knight saw the ship sailing into port, 
his horse took fright, and plunged with 
its* rider into tho sea. The knight saved 
him-elf by “ boardingtho marble vessel,” 
but his clothes were found to be entirely 
covered with scallop shells. 

In Christian art this saint has some¬ 
times the sword by which he was be¬ 
headed, and sometimes he is attired as 
a pilgrim, with his cloak covered with 
shells. (See «6<hv.) t 

St. James (the Less). His attribute Is 
a fuller’s club, in allusion to the instru¬ 
ment by which he was put to death, 
after having been precipitated from the 
summit ot the temple. 

St. James's CnUee/t. So called from 
Jainos I., who granted a charter to a 
college founded at Chelsea by I>r. Sut¬ 
cliffe, dean of Exeter, to maintain priests 
to answer all adversaries of religion. 
Laud nicknamed it “ Controversy Col¬ 
lege.” The college was a failure, and 
Charles II. gave "the site to the Itoyal 
Society, who sold it for the purpose of 
erecting tho Koval Hospital for Old 
Soldiers, which now exists. 

St. James's Day. July 25, the day of 
his martyrdom. 

Jamma-XiOCon. Tho Indlati hell; 
after a timo the spirits return to earth 
and eutor the first body they eneounter. 

Jam'nes and MamHbres. The two 
magicians of Pharaoh, who imitator! some 
of tho iniraeles of Moses. Tho Jaimes 
and Jambros who “ withstood Moses,” 
mentioned by St. Paul ("2 Tim. ill. 8,9), 
are supposed to be the same. The para- 
phrast Jonathan says they were the sods 
of Balaam. s 

Jamshid'. K : ng of tho Genii, famous 
for a golden cup full of the elixir of life. 
This cup, hidden by the genii, was dit- 
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covered while di g gin g the foundations of 
Fersep'olis. 

I know too where the mil hid 

The levelled aau or their kln< Juuhld. 

Vlilh Ufa’s elixir upo-hling huh. 

Thomas Moon, "Paruditt and As Port" 

Jane. A Genoese halfpenny, a cor¬ 
ruption of Januensis or Genoen&is.. 

Jane. A most ill-starred name for 
rulers. To give a few examples: Lady 
Jane Grey, beheaded by Mary for treason; 
Jane Seymour; Jane or Joan. Beaufort, 
wife of James I. of Scotland, who was 
infamously and savagely murdered; Jane 
of Burgundy, wife of Philippe le Long, 
who imprisoned her for adultery in 1314 ; 
Jane of Flanders, who was in ceaseless 
war with Jane of renthiivre, after the cap¬ 
tivity of tbeir husbands. This contest is 
known in history as “The wars of the 
two Janes ” (fourteenth century). Jane 
of France (de Valois), wife of Louis XI1., 
who repudiated her for being ugly; Jane 
U’A Ibret, mother of Henri IV. of France. 
Being invited to Paris to attend the 
. espousals of her son with Margaret de 
Valo'is, she was poisoned by Catharine de* 
Medicia(1572); Jane,countess of Hainan/ 1, 
daughter of Baldwin, and wife of Fernand 
of Portugal, who was made prisoner at 
the battle of Bouvines in 1214. She re¬ 
fused to ransom him, and is thought to 
have poisoned “her father; Jane Henri- 
qUez, wife of John II. of Navarre, stirred 
BP war between her husband and his son 
Carlos by a former marriage, and ulti¬ 
mately made away with the young prince, 
a proceeding which caused a revolt of the 
Catalonians (1462); Jane the imbecile of 
Castile, who lost her reason from grief at 
the neglect of her husband, Philip the 
handsome, archduke of Austria; Jane I. 
of Naples married Andrew of Hungary, 
whom she caused to be murdered, and 
then married the assassin. Her reign 
wait most disastrous. La' Iiarpe haB a 
tragedy entitled “Jeanne de Naples;” 
Jane IT. qf Naples, a woman of most 
scandalous character, guilty of every 
sort of wanton ness. She married James, 
count of March, who put to death her 
lovers and imprisoned Jane for two years. 
At her release, James 'fled to France, 

. when Jane had a liaison with Caraccioli, 
ag!|om she afterwards murdered; Joan, 
■■ v ahe pope, if indeed such a person ever 
existed; Jeanne la Puce/le [Joan of Arc] 

, , cannot be called a ruler, but her lot was 
J* 0 * wore happy j to., to. {See Joan.) 


Jsue Eyre. Vbe heroine in a novel 
of the same name, by Ourrer Bell (;.«.). 

Jangu-Mon (Good man). Two gods 
of the negroes of the Gold Coast. 

Janic'ulum. One of the armed po¬ 
sitions on the farther side of the Tiber, 
which prohibited approach to Borne. 

JoniB'sariea or Jan'izaries, a cele¬ 
brated militia of the Ottoman empire, 
raised by Orchan in 1326, and called the 
Yengi■ tschert (new corps). It was blessed 
by Hadji Bektash, a saint, who cut oft 
a sleeve of his fur mantle and gave it to 
the captain, who put it on his head, and 
from this circumstance arose the fur cap 
worn by these foot-guards. 

Janitor (Latin). A door-porter. 

Jan'nanins. The departed spirits 
of the Africans of Guinea. They resem¬ 
ble in a striking manner the Roman 
ma'nSs, in their guardian care, and in the 
great interest they take in the family 
over which they preside. 

Ja:inat (AI) (The Garden). The 
name given by Mahomet to his paradise. 

Jan'senists. A sect of Christians, 
who followed the opinions of Jause'nius, 
bishop of Ypros, in France. They en¬ 
tertained Calvinistic views, and long did 
battle with the Jesuits; but Louis XIV. 
took part against them, and they were 
put down by pope Clement XL, in 1705, 
in the famous bull called Unigon'itus (q.v .). 

Janua'rius (St.). A martyr in 305. 
Two vials of liis blood are preserved in 
the cathedral at Naples, and every year 
on September IS (the day of his.martyr* 
dom) the blood liquefies. 

Order of St. Januarvas (patron saint 
of Naples), instituted in 1736 by infant# 
don Carlos. 


Jan'uary. The month dedicated by 
the Romans to Janus (q.v.). 


Ja'nus. The temple of peace, in 
Bome % The doors were thrown open in 
times of peace and closod in times of 
war. 80190 think the two faces of this 
mythical deity allegorise Noah and b*s 
sons, who look back on the world before 
the flood, and forward on tho world after 
the deluge had abated. This idea will 
do very well in poetry. 


Slave ry-WM the hln«e 011 vhlob the gate 
WU!. JtUU * tin the JpsiMMi 
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Japanese (3 syl.)# The language of 
Japan, a native of Japan, anything per¬ 
taining thereto. 

Japheth’s Stone. According to 
tradition, Noah gave Japheth a stone 
which the Turks cal) giuditatck and teni- 
jtdM. Whoever possesses this stone has 
the power of bringing rain from heaven 
at will. It was for along time preserved 
by the Moguls. 

Jaques (1 syl.). A morose cynical 
morahser in Shakespeare’s ‘'As Tou 
Like It.” It is much disputed whether 
the word is a monosyllable or not. 
Charles Lamb makes it a dissyllable— 
“ Where Jaqutis fed in solitary vein 
but Sir Waiter Scott uses it as a mono¬ 
syllable—“ Whom humorous Jaques with 
envy viewed.” 

Jarkm&n. An Abram-man (q.v ). 
Jark means a teal, whence also a safo- 
oonduct. Abram-men were licensed 
beggars, who had the “seal” or licence 
of the Bethlehem Hospital to beg. 

J&rn&C. Coup de Jamac. A peculiar 
stroke of the sword by which the oppo¬ 
nent is ham-strung. The allusion is to 
the duel between Jarnae and La Ch&- 
toigner&ie, on the 10th duly, 1547, in the 
resence of Henri If., when Jamac dealt 
is adversary such a blow, from which 
he died. 

Jamdyce v. Jamdyce. An in¬ 
terminable Chancery suit in Dickens’s 
“ Bleak House ” The character of Jam¬ 
dyce is that of a kind-hearted, easy fellow, 
who is half ashamed that his left hand 
should know what his right hand gives. 

Jarvie ( Bailfie Nlcol). A Glasgow 
magistrate in Soott’s “ Rob Roy.” He 
petulant, conceited, purse-proud, 
without tact, and intensely prejudiced, 
but sincere and kind-hearted. 

Jatte (pron. Tetla). Giants in Swedish 
mythology. 

Jaun'dioe (2 ayl.). A jaundiced eye. 
A prejudiced eye, which sees “faults that 
«re not, * It was a popular belief among 
vhQ Romans that to the eye of a person 
who had the jaundioa everything looked 
of a yellow tinge." 

w /•< 
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Javan {clay). Son of Japheth. Ta 
most eastern languages it is the collective 
name of the Greeks, and is to be so un¬ 
derstood in Isa. Ixvi. IP, and Ezek. 
xxvii. 13. 

In the “ World before the Flood,” by 
James Montgomery, Javan ia the hero. 
On the.day of his birth, his father died, 
and Javan remained in the “ patriarch’s 
glen” under his mother's care, till she 
also died; then be resolved to see the 
world, and sojourned for ten years with 
the race of Cain, where he became the 
disciple of Jubal, and noted for his mu¬ 
sical talents. At the expiration of that 
time he returned, penitent, to the patri¬ 
arch's glen, where Zillah, daughter of 
Enoch, f< won the heart to Heaven de¬ 
nied." The grants invade the glen, and 
carry off the little band oaptiTea. Enoch 
reproved the giants, who would have 
slain him in their fury, but they oould 
not find him, “for he walked with God.” 
As he ascended through the ah', his 
mantle fell on Javan, who, “smiting 
with it as hi moved along,” brought the 
captives safely book to the glen again. 
A tempest broke forth of so fearful a 
nature that the giant army fled in a 
panic, and their king was slain by some 
treacherous blow, given by some un¬ 
known hand. 

Jav'anese • (3 syl.). a native of 
Java, anything pertaining to Java. 

Javert. An officer of polioe, the 
impersonation of inexorable law in “ Las 
Mise'rablos,” by Victor Hugo. 

Jawbone (2 syl.). Credit, promises. 
{Jaw, words or talk; bon, good.) 

Ja'zey. A wig; a corruption of Jer¬ 
sey, and ho called because they are made 
of Jersey flax and fine wool. 

Je Maintiendrai {Twill maintain). 
The motto of the house of Nassau. When 
William III. came to England, he re¬ 
tained the motto, but added to it, “ I 
will maintain the liberties of England and 
the Protestant religion." 

JeamesG syl.). Any flunky. Some¬ 
times the Horning Pott is so balled. 

Thaokeray wrote in Punch “ Joannes's 
Diary,’’ of which Jeames de la Pluoha 
was the hero. 

Jean de Lettre (Mr. Jenkins), 
“ Qui pour 1’ordinaire, dit Talletnaut, 
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eat utt animal mal idoine b. toute autre 
chose.” —Mine. DeshouliHres‘Kisloriettes" 
ix. 209, x. 82. 

Jean de la Suie {French). A 
Savoyard. 

Jean de la Vigne (French). So 
the jonglers call the poup^e to which 
they address themselves. The French 
Protestants in the sixteenth century 
called “the host ” Jean, and the word is 
pretty well synonymous with buffoon. 
Jean de la Vigne was a drunken ma¬ 
rionette performerof considerable ability; 

“ Jean ” was his name, “ de la Vigne ” 
his sobriquet, lienee when a person 
does sn ill action, the French -say, “ II 
fait comme Jean dcs Vignesan illicit 
marriage is called “ le mariage de Jean 
des Vignes,” and a bad fellow is “un 
Jean des Vignes.” Hence Assoucy says, 
“Moi, pauvre sot. plus sot que Jean dcs 
Vigucs!” 

* 

Jean I qae dire mr Jean? o'e«t nn temlile nmn, 

Qui jaineis n'woomponne one 6oitfi«lte lion^te 
Jeon uei Vignes, Jeon ligne. Ott van-jel Teouvei 
bon 

Quen ti bean ebemtn ja m’arrCte. 

*• Virgite Xravitt i,” vil. (Juno to JEntai.) 

Jean de la Vigne (French). A crucifix. 
(Set above.) 

Jean Farine (Jack Flour). A sort 
of Scaramouch, geucrally very tall, and ! 
representing a loutish boy dressed all in ! 
white, the hair, faeo, and hands being 
covered with flour. 

Jeem Farine e’en feirlmt (dn manteiu d’nn rcii> 
Slhemtne Qaioon) unbonnet ;etu.le voir bianohaitre. 
u sembto qn’ii toll detj* enfuiu&—Xe* Jtux de t'ln- 
conn* (154)). 

Jeaxmot (French). One who is mi¬ 
nutely great, one who exercises his talents 
and ingenuity on trifles, one who after 
great preparation at table to produce 
some mighty effect, brings forth only a 
ridiculous mouse. 

Jebis or Jebisu'. The Noptune of 
Japanese mythology, especially revered 
by fishermen. 

Jeb'usites (3 syl.), in Dryden’s satire 
of “Absalom and Achitophel,” stands 
for the Boman Catholics; so called be¬ 
cause England was Roman Catholic before 
the Reformation, and Jerusalem was 
.v.fbUed Jebus before the time of David. 


Jedwood Justice. Putting an ob¬ 
noxious person to death first, and trying 
him afterwards. 

We will have Jed wood jaettoe—bans in haste and 
try at leisure.-,!**tt, ■* Fair Maid of Perth," null. 

Jehen'nam. The Gehenna of the 
Arabs. It consists of seven stages, one 
below the others. The first is allotted 
to atheists; the second to Manicheans 
(q.v .); the third to the Brahmins of 
India; the fourth to tho Jews; the fifth 
to Christians ; the sixth to tho Magian? 
or Ghebers of Persia; and tho seventh 
to hypocrites.— The Koran. 

Jehovis'tic. (See EtonrsTic.) 

Jehu. A coachman, especially one 
that drives at a rattling paoe. 

The watchman told him laying....the driving to 
like tho driving of Jehu, the son*of Kimabi, for he 
dnreth furiously.—a Jf.ingtix.30. 

Jejune (2 syl.). A jejune narrative. 
A dry, tedious one. (laiiD^jeju'nwt, dry. ) 

Jelly Pardons. When Thomas 
Cromwell was a clerk in the English fac¬ 
tory at Antwerp, two of his fellow-coun¬ 
trymen from Boston (Lincolnshire), con¬ 
sulted with him as to the best means of 
getting the pardons renewed for the 
repair of Boston harbour. Cromwell, 
knowing that pope Julius was very fond 
of dainties, provided for him some ex¬ 
quisite jelly, and told his holiness that 
only royalty ever ate it in England. The 
pope was so pleased with the delicacy 
that he signed the pardons, on condition 
of having the receipt of the jelly. 

Jelly by (Mrs.). A philanthropist 
who would spend and be spent to help 
the poor fan-makers and flower girls of 
Borriboolah Glia, but would bundle into 
the street a poor beggar dying of star¬ 
vation on her own doorstep. —Dickens, 
“ Bleak Konst," 

Jemmy, a name found in engravings 
of the eighteenth century, was James 
Worsdalo, the painter and dramatic 
writer (died 1767). 

Jemmy Dawson was one of the 
Mauchestor rebels, who was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered) on Kennington 
Common, Surrey, July 30,1746. A lady 
of gentle blood was in lomwith the gft 1 ' 
lant young rebel, and dnt of a broken 
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heart on the day of hia execution.— 
“ Perry'* JUlitpuf," seriea 2, bk. iii. 26. 

Shenstone has a ballad on the subject, 
beginning ‘‘Como listen to my mournful 
tate.” 

Jenkinson (Ephraiin). A swindling 
rascal, who makes a tool of Dr. Primrose. 
— Goldsmith, “ V-ic&r of Wakefield.” 

Jenny. The spinning jenny means 
the little spinning engtno. The word is 
a corrupt diminutive, ’ginie. It is an 
error to derive the yrord from the in¬ 
ventor’s wife or daughter, seeing liis 
wife's name was Elizabeth, and ho had no 
daughter. 

Jenny l’Ouvriere. A generic 
name for a hard-working, poor, but con¬ 
tented needlewoman. The namo was 
devised by Emilo Jiamtcau. and rendored 
popular by his song so called. 

Enteudw-Toiw un oineau famllwr? 

C*Mt te chantear dc J< nny 1‘Ourricve, 

Aumsai oontent, content d« ><eu 

Site pourraitPtre riche, et prfifore 
Ce qut Tie ill do Ilieu (1847.) 

Jenny Wren (ifis*). A d«» p - 
dresser and a cripple. She tako* - barge 
of a drunken father, whom she calls 
her boy, and treats as a child.— l>ick\us, 
“Mutual Friend.” 

Jeop'ardy (3 syl.). Hazard, danger. 
Tyrwhitt says it is tho French jeu parti, 
and Froissart uses the phrase, Si nous 
let voi/ons djen parti (vol. i, c. 234). Jeu 
parti is a game whore tho chances are 
exactly balanced, hence a critical state. 

Jereed. A javelin with which the 
Easterns exorcise.— Castellan, “ Maun 
des Othomans.” 

Jer'emiad (4 syl.). A pitiful tale, 
a tale of woe to produce compassion: so 
called from the “ Lamentations ” of tho 
prophet Jeremiah, 


was one of the houses of pleasure of 
i Henry VIII. When this lascivious prince 
‘ had a mind to be lost in the embraces of 
| his courtesans, the cant phrase among 
! his courtiers was “He is gone to Jericho.” 
j I visit you, were at Jericho. Anywhere 

out of my way. ( See alrrcc) 

Jerome (<&.)• Generally represented 
as an aged man in a cardinal’s dress, 
writing or studying, with a bon seated 
beside him. The best painting of this 
saiut is “The Communion of St. Jerotne,” 
i by Domcnichi'no, in the Vatican. It is 
placed opposite Raphael's “ Transfigura¬ 
tion.” 

Jeronimo. The chief character in the 
“Spanish Tragedy,” by Thomas Kyd. 

! On finding his application to the king 
1 ill-timed, he says to himself, “Go by, 
i Jeronimo,” which tickled the fancy of 
the audionco so that it became for a 
tune tho current street jest. 

i Jerry Sneak. A henpecked hus- 
1 band, from a celebrated character in 
Foote's farce of tho “ Mayor of Garrati,” 

Jersey is czar’s-ey— i.e,, Cmsar's 
island, so called in honour of Julius 
Ciesar. 

Jerusalem, in Prvden’s satire of 
: “Absalom and Ackitophol,” means Lon- 
dou. 

A Jerusalem pom. A needy clergyman 
or minister, who renders temporary aid 
to his brother ministers for hire: so called 
. in humoursouie discourtesy. The Jcru- 
| sulem pony is a large species of donkey. 

j Jerusalem Artichoke. 'A cor¬ 
ruption of Girasole artichoke. Gimsole 
is the sun-flower, which this vegetable 
resembles both in leaf and stem. 

Jerusalem Chamber. The Chap¬ 
ter-house of Westminster Abbey. Henry 
IV. died there, March 20, 1413. 


Jeremi'ah. The British, Jeremiah. 
Gibbon so calls Gildus, author of 

Lamentations over tho Destruction of 
Britain ” (sixth century). 

Jeremy Diddler. An adept at 
Rising money on false pretences. From 
Aenny’s farce called “ Raising the Wind.’* 

Jericho. Gone to Jericho. No one 
knows where. The manor of lllackmoro, 
near Chelmsfo^l, was called Jericho, and | 


It h«tk been prophesied to mo many yous, 

I ebooM not ai« but iu J eiosalem, • 

The Lower House of Convocation now 
meets in the Jerusalem Chamber. The 
Upper House meets at Mr. Hodgson’s, 
in Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

Jerusalem Delivered. An epic 
in twenty books; by Torquato Tasso 

(1544-1595). , ^ , . 

The crusaders, encamped on the plains 
of Torto'sa, chose Goofrey for their ehibf. 
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Mid Aladine, king of Jerusalem, made 
preparations of defence. The overture* j 
of Argantes to Godfrey being declined, 
he declared war in the name of the king 
of Egypt. The Christian army having 
reached Jerusalem, the kingof Damascus 
sent Armi'da to beguile the Christians; 
she told an artful tale by which she 
drew off several of the most puissant. 

It was found that Jerusalem could never 
be taken without the aid of Rinaldo; but 
Rinaldo had withdrawn from the army, 
because Godfrey had cited him to answer 
for the death of Girnando, slain in a duel. 
Godfrey being informed that the hero was 
dallying with Armi'da in the enchanted 
island, sent to invite him back to the 
army; be returned, and Jerusalem was 
taken in a night attack. As for Armi'da, 
after setting fire to her palace, she fled 
into Egypt, and offered to marry any 
knight who slew Rinaldo ; but when she 
found the Christian army was success¬ 
ful, she fled from the held. The love of 
Rinaldo returned; he pursued her and ; 
she relented. The poem concludes with < 
the triumphant entry of the Christine j 
army into the Holy City, and their de¬ 
votions at the tomb of the Redeemer. 
Tbe two chief episodes are tho loves of 
Oliudo and Sophro'nia (see Olindq), and 
of Tancred and Corinda (see TancIied). 

Jess (pi. Jesses). A short strap of 
leather tied about the legs of a hawk to 
bold it on the fist. Hence a bond of 
affection, &c. 

_ Ir I prove her haggard, 

Though that her jenea were in j dear beamtrings, 

I'd whistle her cff. 

, Shakespeare, “ Othello," ili. 8. 

J&B8e-tree. In Christian art, a vine 
tracing the genealogy of Christ, called , 
a “ rod out of the stem of Jesse” (Isa. ! 
xi. 1). Jesse is generally represented in ( 
a reenmabenfc position, and the vine is 
made to rise out of his loins. 

Jes'sica. The Jew’s daughter in the 
t( Merchant of Venice,” by Shakespeare. 

Jesters. ( See Fools.) 

Jes'Uit (3 ayl.). When Ignatius de 
Loyola was asked what name he would 
give his ojrder, he replied, “ We are a little 
battalion of Jesusj ” so it was called the 
“ Society of Jesus,” vulgarised into 
Jesuits. Tbe society was noted for its I 
loarping, political influence, and “ pious ] 
frauds.” The order was driven from 
France in 1594, from England in 1604, | 


from Venice in 1606, from Spain in 1767, 
from Naples in 1768; and in 1773 was 
suppressed by pope Clement XIV.; 
but it revived again, and still exists. 
The word is used to express one who 
“ lies like truth,” or palters with us in 
a double sense, that *• keeps the word of 
remise to our ear, and breaks it to our 
ope." 

Jet (TBttU (French). A spout or 
jet of water thrown up into the air, 
generally from an artificial fountain. 
The great jet at Vorsailles rises to a 
height of 100 feet; that at Chatsworth, 
the highest in existence, to 267 feet. 

Jetsam or Jktson. Goods cast into 
the sea to lighten a ship. (French, jeter, 
to cast out.) ( See Flotsam.) ^ 

Jeu d’Esprit {French). A witti¬ 
cism. 

JeW. The Wdndering Jew. 

(1) Said to be Kartaph'ilos, Pilate*s 
orter. When the officers were dragging 
csuh out of the hall, Kartaph'ilos struck 

him with his fist in the bock, saying, “Go 
qub her, man; go quicker!” Whereupon 
Jesus replied, “ I indeed go quickly; out 
thou shalt tarry till 1 como again.” This 
man afterwards became a Christian, and 
was baptised undor the name of Joseph. 
Every 100 yearn he falls into an eostocy, 
out of which he rises again at the age of 
thirty.— Matthew Pans. 

(2) Abasue'rus, a cobbler, who dragged 
Jesus before Pilate. As the Mao Of 
Sorrows was going to Calvary, weighed 
down with his cross, he stayed to rest 
on a stone near the man’s door, when 
Ahasuerus pushod him away, saying, 
“ Away with .you, here you shall not 
rest.” The gentle Jesus replied, “ I 
truly go away, and go to rest; but thou 
shalt walk and never rest till I come.” 

(3) Iu tbe fourteenth century, Isaac 
Lakedion or Wjue.iom. 

(4) Croly’s" Balathiel.” (SmAbisteaS.) 

Jews, in Dry den’s satire of " Absalom 
and Aobitophel,” those English who were 
loyal to Cbarles II., called David* 

Jem bone with tails. {See RaBOIN.) 

Jew’s-eye. Worth a Jew's-eye. Ac¬ 
cording to fable, this expression aw** 
from the custom of torturing Jew* to 
extort money from them. The expedient 
of King John is well known; he demanded 
10,000 marks of a rich Jew of Briatol; 
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the Hebrew resisted the atrocious ex¬ 
action, but the tyrant ordered him to be 
brought before him, and that one of his 
teeth should be tugged out every day, 
till the money was forthcoming. This 
went on for seven days, when the sufferer 
gave in, and John jestingly observed, “ A 
Jew's eye may be a quick ransom, but 
Jews' teeth give the richer harvest.*' 

So much for tradition, but os a matter 
of serious philology the word Jew's eye 
is simply a corruption of the Italian gihia 
(a jewel). 

Lauflcelot, in the “ Merchant of Venice,” 
ii. 5, puns upon this phrase when he says 
to Jessica— 


fkm will oorae * Christian hr 
Will bt worth a J«we>i’ eje. 


Jewte-harp, called by Bacon jeu- 
trompe, by Beaumont and Fletcher, jaw- 
trump, by Hackluyt, jetds- harp, is evi¬ 
dently the French j«u~tromj>e (toy-trum¬ 
pet) 0r jeu-harpe (toy-harp). “ Trompe ’’ 
m French has a very wide signification, 
and means a born, trumpet, rattle, jew’s- 
harp, and many other things. 

The best players on this instrument 
have been Koch, a Prussian soldier under 
Frederick the Great; Kuuortj Amstoiu, 
Ac. 

Jew’s Myrtle. So called from the 
popular notion that it formed the crown 
of thorns placed by tho Jews on the 
Saviour’s head. 


Jewels in heraldry represent colours. 

The topaz represents or {gold), or the 
planet Sol. 

The pearl or crystal represents argent 
(tilver), or the planet Luna. 

The ruby represents gules (red), or the 
planet Mars. 

The sapphire represents azure (line), 
or the pjanet Jupiter. 

The diamond represents sable (black), 
or the planet Saturn. 

The emerald represents vert (green), 
or the planet Venus, 

The amethyst represents purpuro (par* 
pie), or Jhe planet Mercury, 

Jez'ebet. A painted Jezebel. A 
flaunting woman of bold spirit, but loose 
joorals; so called from uuoeu Jezebel, 
the wife of Ahab. 


effect when the wind is abeam, in throw¬ 
ing the ship’s head to leeward. 

Jih. The under-lip. A sailor's ex¬ 
pression ; the under-Up Indicating the 
1 temper, as the jib indicates the ebaraeter 
.of a ship. 

The cut of hie jib. The expression of 
the face dependent on the "hang” of 
the under-lip. (See above.) 

To hang the jih. To look eroaa, to drop 
the under-lip in ill-temper. 

Jkb-boom. An extension of *the 
bowsprit by the addition of a spar pro¬ 
jecting beyond it." Sometimes the boom 
is further extended by another spar 
called tho flying jib-boom. 

Jib-door. A door flush with the 
outside wall, and intended to be eon- 
cealed ; forming thus part of the jib or 
face of the house. -{.See “ Out of his J ib.") 


Jig, from gigue. A' short piece of 
music much in vogue in olden tiroes, of 
a very lively character, either six-eight 
or twelve eight time, and used fordanoe- 
tuncs. It consists of two parts, eaoh of 
eight bars. * 


Yuu jig, jon amMe, *ni yon li«p, 

Shnkuptart, Mumltt* I1LL 


Jihon. *1110 river Oxus. 


Jim Crow. Brought out at the 
Adclphi, in 1836. Tho character of Jim 
Crow played by T. D. Rice, as the original 
of the “ nigger minstrels ’’ since so 
popular. A reuega.de or turncoat is called 
a Jim Crow, from the burden of the 
sung, “ Wheel about and turn about.” 


Jingo. By Jingo. An oath; a cor¬ 
ruption of Giiigou’—St. Gingoulpb. 

Jinn. A sort of fairy in Arabian 
mythology, the offspring of fire. They 
propagate their species like human be¬ 
ings, and are governed by a race of kings 
named Suleyman, ono of whom “built 
the pyramids." Their chief abode is 
tho mountain KM, and they apfwar to 
men under the forms of serpents, dogs, 
cats, monsters, or even human beings, 
and become invisible at pleasuro. The 
evil jinn are hideously ugly, but the 
good are exquisitely beautiful. The 
singular of jinn is jinnee. 


A triangular sail borne in front 
or the foremast. It has tho bowsprit for 
s base iu small vessels and the jib-boom 
111 «■*£» ones, and exerts an important 


Jin'nistan. The country of the 
Jinn, or Fairy Land, the chief province 
of which is The Country of Delight, ahd 
the capital The CUy of Jewel*. 
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Jo'achim (St.). The father of the j 
Virgin Mary. Generally represented hs 1 
an old man carrying in a basket two 
turtle-doves, in allusion to the offering 
made for the purification of his daughter. 
His wife was St. Anne, or SL. Anna. 

Joan (Pope). A supposed female 
“■pope” between Leo IV. and Benedict 
III. She is said to have been bora in 
England and educated at Cologne, pass¬ 
ing under the name of Joannes An'glicus 
(Jofai of England). Biindel, a Calviflst', 
has shown that no such person ever oc¬ 
cupied the papal chair. 

Joan Cromwell. Joan Croriiirell’s 
kitchen-stuff tub. A tub of kitchen per¬ 
quisites. Tho filchings of servants sold 
for “ market pennies.” Tho royalists 
used to call the Protector’s wife, whose 
name was Elizabeth, Joan. Cromwell, and 
declared that she exchanged the kitchen- 
stuff of tho palace for tallow candles. 

Joan Of Arc or Jeanne la Puerile. 
M. Octave Delepiero has published a 
pamphlet, called “ I)uuto lJistorique," 
to deny the tradition that Joan of Arc 
was burnt at 'Rouen for sorcery. lie 
cites a document discovered by Father 
Vignier in the seventeenth century, in 
the archives of Metz, to prove that she 
became the wife of Sieur dun Arnioise; 
with whom she resided at Metz, and 
became tho mother of a family. Vignier 
subsequently found in the family muni¬ 
ment-chest tho coutract of marriage be¬ 
tween “ Robert des Armoise, knight, and 
Jeanne D’Arcy, snrnamod the Maid of 
Orleans.” In 1740 there were found in 
the archives of the Maison do Vulc 
(Orleans) records of several payment* 
to certain messengers from Joan to her 
brother John, bearing the dates 14,'la, 
1436. There is also tho entry of a pre¬ 
sentation from the council of the city to 
the Maid, for her services at the siege 
(dated 1430). M. Delepihre has brought 
forward a host of other documents to 
corroborate the same fact, and show that 
the tale of her martyrdom was invented 
to throw odium on the English. A 
sermon is preached annually in Franco 
towards the beatification of the Maul, 
who will eventually become tho patron 
saint of that nation, and Shakespeare will 
prove a true prophet in tho words— 

S o longer oq St. Denis will wo ory, 

*t Joou U jfooeUe shall be j’muoe’s aeiai. 


Joannes HagustaldensiB is John, 
prior of Hexham, author of an old English 
“ Chronicle,” and ** Lives of the Bishops 
of Hexham ” in two books. 

Job (olong). The personification of 
poverty and patience. ‘ ‘ Patient as Job,' 1 
in allusion to tho patriarch whose history 
is given'in the Bible. 

Poor as Job. Referring to the patriarch 
when he was by Satan deprived of all his 
worldly possessions. 

I am m poor os Job, my lord, bat not so patient 
Shukf&pfm «, **S /lenry IV.i, 8. 

Job’s Comforter. One who pre- 
tends to sympathise in yonr grief, but 
says that you brought it on yourself; 
thus in reality addiug weight to your 
sorrow. (>«, abnee.) 

Job Thornberry. A rough, but 
generous and tender- hearted brazier, who 
is reduced to bankruptcy ; but while the 
bailiffs are in tho house, a youth named 
Peregrine, to whom he once lent ten 
pounds, arrives ami pays the several 
claims. Of course the young nmn be¬ 
comes th^ old brazier’s son-in-law.— 
U corgi Caiman, “ Joint Ball.” 

Job (o short). A ministerial job. 
Sheridan says :—“ Whenever any emolu¬ 
ment, profit, salary, or honour is con¬ 
ferred on any person not deserving it— 
that is a job; if from private friendship, 
personal attachment, or any view except 
the interest of the public, any one i? 
appointed to any public oilice . . . that 
is a job.” 

Joba'tion. A scolding; so called 
from tho patriarch Job, who was well 
rated by his three friends. 

Joeelin de Brakelohda, de 11 *?■«* 
geitis Namsonis, &c., published by the 
Camden Society. This record of tho 
acts of abbot Samson of Edmondsbury, 
contains much contemporary bistorv, 
and gives a good account of English life 
and socioty between 1173 and 1202. 

Jockey is a littlo Jack (boy). So in 
Scotch, ** ilka Jennie has her Jockw* 
(Se.e Jack.) 

All fellows. Jockey and the laird {o' 111 
and master).— Scotch proverb. 

Jockey of Norfolk. Sir JpJ\ a 
Howard, a firm adherent of Richard l^- 
On the night before the battle of b° s ‘ 
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worth, he found in his tent the warning 
couplet 

Jockey of Norfolk,bo not too bold, 

got Dickon, thj mooter, U bought end gold. 

Joe or a Joe Miller. A stale joke; 
an called from the compilation of jokes 
under that noni de plume. {See Miller.) 

Joey. A groat; so called from Joseph i 
Hume, M.P., who strongly rocqmmendod | 
the coinage for the sake of paying short : 
cab-fares, &c.~ Hawkins. ; 


Jog. Jog away, jog off, jog on. Got t 
away, bo off, keep moving, iMiakespoaro j 
uses*the word thug iu the same sense— as, 1 
“Will you shogott' ; ”(“ Henry V.,” ii.l.) 
and again in the same play, ‘‘Shall wo 
shop(vi. 3). Beaumont and Fletcher 
use the same expression iu “ The Cox¬ 
comb “ Come, prithee, let us sling 
oifand again, iu “ Pasquilland Katha- 
rine”—“Thus it shoppes'’ [goes]. In 
the “Morte d’Arthur ” we have another 
variety— “ lie shokkes iu sharpely” | 
[rushes inj. The words scorn to lw eon- j 
nected with the German gaggan, to go, 
and the Saxon srrar.au, to depart, to floo. 

To jog Ins memory, or Gict his memory 
a. jog. To remind one of something ap- , 
parently forgotten. Jog is to shako or I 
stir up. (Welsh, yogi, to shake; French, 
cfw/uer ; our shod, shake, kc .) ) 

Joggis or J agues . The pillory. 

Jamieson says, “ They punish dolin- i 
quents, making them stand in jogges, as , 
they call thoir pillories. (Tho word is 
Yoit.; Latin, jug am ; French, j<»tg ; 
Saxon, groc or joe.) 


8t»uui* «ne whotl SabotU* d*ye In ye jogsia— 

OUn t “ Uitivry nfliumUirt 


John. K contraction of Jo/utnnes • 
(Joh’n). The French contract it dif¬ 
ferently, Jean — ie., Johan or Jehann; 1 
m Italian, Giovanni. 

John. \ proverbially unhappy name 
with royalty, insomuch 1 that when John 
Stuart ascended the throne of Scotland, 
ho changed his name to Robert; but 
misfortune never deserted him. and after 
tttl . ® v il reign ho died overwhelmed with 
calamities and infirmity. Witness John 
•baliol of Scotland; John of England, a 
most disastrous reign. John 1. of France 
reigned only a few days; John II. was 
tor years a captive in England, and to 
rrance his reign was a tissue of evils, 
orin of Bohemia was slain at Cresay. 
oiiai qf Anagoto was at ceaseless war 


with his subjects, by whom he was exe. 
crated: John II. was at ceaseless war 
with his son, Don Carlos. John I. of 
Constantinople was poisoned by Basil, 
his eunuch; John IV. had his eyes put 
out; John V. was emjieror in name 
only, and was most unhappy; John VI., 
harassed with troubles, abdicated, and 
died in a monastery. Pope John l. died 
wretchedly in jail; John VIII. was im¬ 
prisoned by Lambart, duke of Spole'to; 
at a subsequent period he was dressed 
infemalo attire out of mockery, and was 
at lost poisoned ; John X. was overthrown 
by Gui, duke of Tusoany, and died in 
prison; Jolm XI. was imprisoned with 
his mother by Alheric, and died there; 
John XII. was deposed for sacrilege, and 
was at last assassinated ; John XXI. 
was crushed to death by tho fall of a 
house at Vitcrbe (1277); John XXIII. 
Hod in disguise, was arrested, and cast 
into prison for throe years. John I. qf 
S retbn was unhappy in his expeditions, 
ami died childless; John II. had his wife 
driven out of the kingdom by his angry 
subjects. Jtan Sans Pear of Burgundy 
engaged in tho most horrible massacres, 
and was murdered. John of Svabia, 
c.dled the Pa iririJr, because he murdered 
bis father Albert, after which he was a 
fugitive and a vagabond on the face of 
the earth, kc. kv. {See Jane.) 

N.B.— John of Portugal was a signal 
exception. 

King John and the abbot of Canterbury, 
John, iK’imr jealous of the state kept by 
the abbot, declared he should be put to 
death unless he auswered three questions. 
—Tho first question was, how much the 
king was worth ; the second, how long it 
would take to rido round the world; and 
the third, what the king was thinking of. 
The king gave tho abbot three weeks’ 
grace for his answers. A shepherd un¬ 
dertook to answer the three questions, 
so with crozfur, mitre, rochet, and cope, 
he presented himself before tho king. 
“ What am l worth?” asked John. 
“Well,” was the reply, “the Saviour 
was sold for thirty pence, and your ma- 

i ’esty is a pouuy worse than he.” The 
;tug laughed, and demanded what ho had 
to say tp the next question, and the man 
ropliod, “ If you rise with the sun and 
rido with tho sun, urn will get round the 
world in a day.” Again the king wag 
satisfied, autl demanded that the respond¬ 
ent should tell him hit' thoughts, “You 
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thinkl am the abbot of Canterbury, but 
I’m only a poor shepherd who am come 
to ask your majesty's pardon for him 
and me. The king was so pleased with 
the jest, that he would have made the 
shepherd abbot of Canterbury; but the 
man pleaded that he could neither write 
nor read, whereupon the kirg dismissed 
him, and gave him a pension of four 
nobles a week .—/’my, “Ikliyues," series 
2 , bk. iii. 6. 

Prester John. The supposed Christian 
king and priest of a mediaeval kingdom 
in the interior of Asia. This Prester 
John was the Khan Ung who was de¬ 
feated and slain by Gonghis Khan in 
1202 , said to have been converted by the 
Nestorian Christians. He figures in 
Ariosto, and has furnished materials for 
a host of raediueval legends. 

I will fetch yiroatooih-pickproow from the fur¬ 
thest inch or Asia ; bring you the let gtn of I'reitrr 
John’s foot: fetch yon a heir off the great • ham's 
taewt....—Shakssptt>rt, H Much Adu ubuut A'uthtng,” 
ii. 1. 


The three Johns —an alehouse picture 
in Little Park Street, Westminster, and 
in White Lion Street, Puntonville -is 
John Wilkes between tlie Ilev. John 
Horne Tooke and Sir John Glynn (sor- 
jeant-at-law).—i/often, 11 II a tori/ of Styn- 
hoards.” 


St. John the Lean pel 1st is represented 
writing his gospel; or bearing a chalice, 
from which a serpent issues, in allusion 
to his driving the poison from a cup pre¬ 
sented to him to drink. He is sometimes 
represented in a cauldron of boiling oil, 
in allusion to the tradition of his bein_r 
plunged' in such a cauldron before his 
banishment to the isle of Patinos. 

<St. John. The usual war-cry of tho 
English of the North in their encounters 
with the Scotch. The person referred 
to is St. John of Beverley, in Yorkshire, 
who died 721. 


John-a-DreamB. A stupid, dreamy 
fellow, always in a brown study and half 
asleep. 

Yd I, 

A doll end muddy-mettled roscat, p«qt 
Like Jobs4-dretm« uupregmmtuf my cause, 
And esu ssy Homing. 

Shakespeare, “ HonUtt" II, 3. 


JoTm-a-Droynes. A foolish cha¬ 
racter in Whetstone’s '‘Promos and r 
Cassandra ” (1578). Being seised by in- I 
formers, he stands daswd, and suffers ' 
himself to be quietly cheated out of his ' 
money. [ 


John Bull. The national nickname 
for an Englishman, represented as a bluff, 
kind-hearted, bull-beaded farmer. The 
character is from a satire by Dr. Arhuth- 
not. In this satire the Frenchman is 
termed Levis Baboon, the Dutchman 
Nicholas Frog, Ac. 

John BuU. A comedy by George 
Colman. Job Thorn berry is the ohiuf 
character. 

Johnny Crapaud. A Frenchman, 
so called by the English sailors in the long 
Nupolcon contest. The ancient Flemings 
used to call the French " Crapaud Fran- 
chos.” The allusion is to the toads 
borne originally in the arms of France. 

John Dory. Either a corruption of 
Jamie dom: <j> allow gilt), from its golden 
lustre; or of the Gascon Jan doree (the 
golden cock), the fish being callod the 
sm-chiclfn, or St. Peter's cock, being 
(according to tradition) tbe fish caught 
by St. Peter with a piece of money in 
its mouth. The derivation from janito'rf, 
the janitor or door-keeper [of heaven], 
•JS worthless. , 

John Drum's Entertainment. 

Hauling a man by his ears and thrusting 
him out by the shoulders. The allusion 
is to “drumming" a man out of the 
armv. There is d comedy so called, pub. 
lished 1(501. 

When your lordeh’p •'■ft t>>« bottom ofhiMUM'M 
in’t... if you rife inm not John IinimTe entei'eav 
me-it, your me- ining ouunoi he removed.— Shako 
swart, *■ All s Welt that JCnds WsU,“ih. 8. 

John Dong. To wait for John Long, 
the earner. To wait a long time ; to wait 
for John, who keeps us a long tame. 

Mess-John or Mass-John. A priest. 

John Orderly. Is John Orderly 
timet Get done as soon as possible, for 
tliere are persons sufficient for another 
audience. John Orderly was a noted 
showman and actor; when his platform 
was full, be taught the ticket collector 
to poke his head behind the green curtain, 
and cry out, “ Is John Orderly there? 
This was a signal to the actors to draw 
their pioe'e to a close, and clear tho house 
as quickly as possible. Orderly taught 
this trick to Lticbordson. 

John in the Wad. A WHI-e’- 
Wisp. A wad is a wisp, and John & 
Jack is a name for any inferior person 
unknown. {See Jack.) 
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John of Bruges (1 syl.). John 
ran lfiyok, the Flemish painter. (1370- 
1441.) 

John of Leyden (the prophet), 
being about to marry Bertha, met with 
throe Anabaptists who observed a strong j 
likeness in him to a picture of David in j 
Munster Cathedral. They entered into \ 
conversation with him, and finding him ! 
apt for their purpose, induced him to 
join their rebellion. The rebels took the 
city of Munster, and John was crowned 
“ Kulor of Westphalia." His mother 
met him in the street, and John dis¬ 
claimed all knowledge of her; but sub¬ 
sequently visited her in prison, and 
obtained her forgiveness. When tho 
emperor arrived with his army, his Ana¬ 
baptist friends deserted him, and John, 
setting fire to tho banquet-room of his i 
palace, perished with his mother in tho 
names.— Meyerbeer, “Le l’rophite" (an 
opera). 

John o* Groat, with his two 
brothers Malcolm and Gavin, arrived at 
Caithness in the reign of James IV. of 
Scotland, and purchased tho lands of 
Warse and Dungisbay. Iu the process 
of time their families increased, and 
there came to be eight families of the 
same name. They lived together amic¬ 
ably, and met once a year in tho original 
house; but on one occasion a question 
of precedency arose, who was to go out 
first, and who was to take the head of 
tho table. John de Grout promised 
them the next time they came he would 
contrive to satisfy them all. Ac cordiugly 
m built an eight-sided room, with a door 
and window in each side, and placed a 
round oak table in the room. Tuis build- ! 
mg went ever after with the name of 
John o' Groat’s Houso. Tho sito ot this 
bouse is tho Beruhium of l'tolemy, in the 
vioinity of Dungisbay Head. 

fltU.liMid or rain? onrt bri'her Roots, 

Viims KJdeukirk* to ,>oliu o‘ «ii uata, 

A outers wtmu you taknc note*. 

Asdjiitb. he It prtut 11 

Jiumi, “ Captain. Grots" 

John th® Almoner. Chrysostom 
was bo called, because he bestowed so 
large a portion of his revenues on hos¬ 
pitals and other charities. (347-407.) | 

John the Baptist. Patron saint 
oi missionaries. He was sent “ to prepare 
tlie wav of the Lord." 

In Christian art he is represented in a 


coat of sheepskins, in allusion'to Ms life 
in the desert, either bolding a rude 
wooden cross, with a pennon bearing the 
wordq, “ Ecce Agnus Deior with a 
book on which a lamb is seated; or hold- 
ing in his right hand a lamb surrounded 
by a halo, and bearing a cross on the 
right foot. 

John with the Leaden Sword. 
So earl Douglas used to call the duke of 
Bedford, who acted as regent for Henry 
VI. in France. 


Johnson (Dr. Samuel) lived in Fleet 
Street—first in Fetter Lane, then in 
Boswell Court, then* in Gough Square, 
then in the Inner Temple Lane for seven 
years, then in Johnson's Court (No. 7) 
for ton years; and lastly in Bolt Court 
(No. 8 . where lie died eight years after. 
The coffee-house ho most frequented was 
the Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, and not 
that which has assumed the name of 
“Dr. Johnson's Coffee-house.” The 
church he frequented was St. Clement 
Danes in the Strand. 


Johnstone. The crest of this family 
is a icit.yd s/xti't or spur betiee. n two wings, 
leathered, with the motto, Nunnuam now 
paratus. When king Edward I., was 
meditating treachery in favour of Balliol, 
John sent to Bruce (then in England) a 
spur with a feather tied to it. Brace 
took the hint and fled, and when he 
became king conferred the crest on the 
J ohnstone family. 


Jolly. Tie is jolly given, very simple. 
That's jolly goad, very good. John Trapp, 
in his “ Commentary," says, 11 All was 
jolly quiet at Ephesus Issforo St. Paul 
came thither" (lGfiui. It is the French 
joli (pretty), but expresses rather more 
than our adverb pretty: thus pretty 
good means “ rather good,” but jolly 
good is “ slap tip.” 

Jolly. A sailor's nickname for a ma¬ 
rine, who, in his opinion, bears the same 
relation to a “ regular," as a jolly-boat 
or yawl to a ship. 

Jolly-Boat, Danish, jolfl; Dutch, 
jol ; Swedish, juUe, a yawl. The French 
sav, Kfinettrc en jolj, meaning, " Stop, 
“Standfast." 


Arrears rent lanra gnlerea: et M mlrent tntal Mi 
oly (o\rt u« mot ue aalerer qur Pon gee 

lie eusueot en a'lvant ny an arriere. « qu euas font 
halloa). Ut.—JiamtA’mt, “ Vut des Grunt* Gepfr 
latnaa '* (o. L. Pragut), 
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JONAS. 


JOURNAL. 


Jo'nas, in Dryden’s satire of “Absa¬ 
lom and Achitophol,” is meant for Sir 
Wiiiiam Jones, the Indian judge and 
Oriental scholar. He was so callod by a 
palpable pun. Dryden calls him, “ bull- 
faced Jonas.” 

Jonathan. Brother Jonathan. In 
the revolutionary war, Washington, being 
in great want of supplies for the army, 
and having unbounded confidence in his 
friend, Jonathan Trumbull, governor of 
Connecticut, said, “We must consult 
brother Jonathan/’ Brother Jonathan 
was consulted on all occasions by the 
American liberator^ and was accepted as 
the national name of tho Americans as 
a people. 

Jone ( French'). A wodding-ring: so 
called because those who wero married 
by compulsion at Ste. Marine wore rings 
of jonc or straw. 

C’eit dans rSgHsft de Ste. Marine que I on marie 
oeux qne i'on court amne i. gtipouser Anoienuement 
ou lei mariait av*« un anneau de paillo; etaft-ce 
pour marquer au inari que la rertu de celle qu'il 
6pouaait 6iait bien fragile t—JJulaun. 

JoZLCS. fitre mr les jonct (to bo on 
the straw)— i.e., in prison. 

Planter aux hurmee tos pioons 
l)a paour lea bi-ans ei tree-dun 
Et auisi d'eetre eur lee jonc*, 

Eimnnuchez en ooftre et groe mure. 

Villon, *' Jar non *t JubtUin,’’ ballade 1. 

J or'mtuidgan'da r or Miiioakpsou- i 
MEK (i.e., oarth’s monster). The great 
serpent, brother of Hoi and Fonnr (y.r.). 
It used to lie at the root of tho celestial 
ash till All-Fader cast it into tho ocean ; 
it then grew so large that in time it en¬ 
compassed the wholo world, and was for 
ever biting its own tail. 

Jos or Joss. Tlio pena'tcs of the 
Chinese; every family has its jos. A 
temple is called a jos-house. 

Jos'aphat. An Indian prince con¬ 
verted by the hermit Bar'laam, in tho 
Greek religious pastoral, on titled “ Josa- 
phat and Barlaam,” generally ascribed 
to St. John of Damascus (eighth century). 

Joseph (St.). Patron saint of car¬ 
penters, because he was of the same craft. 
This* is Joseph, the reputed father of 
Jesus. 

Iu Christian art he is represented as 
an aged man with a budding staff in his 
hand. 

*A Joseph. One not to be seduced from 
hla centineucy by the severest temptation. 


The reference is to Joseph in Potiphar'a 
house.— Gen. xxxix. (See Bellehoi’HON. ) 

Joseph Andrews. The hero of 
a novel written by Fielding to ridicule 
Richardson’s “ Patn'ela,” whose brother 
Joseph is supposed to be. , 

Joseph of A'ramathe'a brought 
to Listenise the sauctgraal and also the 
spear with which Longi nus wounded 
the crucified Saviour. When Sir Balin 
entered this chamber, which was in the 
palace of king Pollara, he found it “ mar¬ 
vellously well dight and richly ; the bod 
was arrayed with cloth of gold, the richest 
that might be thought, and thereby 
stood a table of clean gold, with four 
pillars of silver, and upon the table stood 
tho spear strangely wrought.”— History 
of Brince Arthur," xl. 

Josse. Vous elts orfrvrr, Monsieur Jo*\t 
(You are a jeweller, Mr. Josse). Nothing 
like leather : great is Diana of the Ephe¬ 
sians ; your advice is not disinterested. 
In Moliire’s comedy of “L’Amour Me- 
decin,” a silversmith, by the name of 
Jouhc, being asked tho best way of winning 
a lady's bo:u*t, recommends a handsome 
present of jewellery. The lover replies, 
“ You adviso mo like a jeweller, Mr. 
Josse.” , 

Jotenheim, or JbTHUNJiEiM (pron. 
Uten-hrini). The homo or region of tho 
Scandinavian giants or jbton. 

Jo'tliam, in Drydcn’s satire of “ Ab¬ 
salom and Achitophol,” moans Savile, 
marquis of Halifax. , Jotham was the 
person who uttered the parable of “ The 
Trees choosing a King,” when the men 
of Shoehorn made Abimelecb king.— 
Jodt/ts ix. 

Jour Maigre (French). A'day of 
abstinence, when moat is forbidden to 
boeaton. Banian Days. } 

Jourdain (Monsieur), in MolferoV 
comedy of “ Le Bourgeois Geutilhomme.” 
Ho represents a bourgeois placed by 
wealth in the ranks of gentlemen, and 
making himself extremely ridiculous by 
his endeavours to acquire ■ accomplish* 
moots. ^ 

Journal. Latin, diurmm (a daily 
thing); Welsh, diwrnod; Italian, gtomo; 
French, jaum&e. 

Applied to newspapers; tho worn 
strictly moans a daily paper, but the 
extension of the term to weekly paper 8 
is sanctioned by custom. 


JOURNEY-WEIGHT. 


JUDAS. 


4«5 


Journey-weight. The weight of 
certain parcels of gold in the mint. A • 
journey of yold is tifteen pounds Troy, 
which is coined into 701 sovereigns or 
double that number of half-sovereigns. , 
A journey of silver is sixty pounds Troy, , 
which is coined into 8,960 shillings, or . 
double that number of sixpences, half j 
that number of florins, &c. So called j 
because this weight of coin was required l 
aa a day’s work. (French, journie.) 

Jouvence (2 syl.). Von knee bom to 
ike fountain of Joueence — i.e. , You have 
grown young again. This is a French 
phrase. Jouvence is a town of France 
m the department of Saone-et-Loire, and 
has a fountain called la fontame mV 
Jourence; but Jouvence means al-o 
yoidh, ami In fonhime d* joueenee may bo 
rendered * 4 tbe fountain of jouth." The 
play on the word gave rise to the tradition 
that whoever drank of this fountain 
would become young again. 

Jove (1 syl.), (See JPtTTKR.) Tbe 
Titans made war against .love, and tried 
to dethrone him. 

Not Rtronst r sere of old the Riant crew. i 

Who bought 'o pull liik'lv Jove fiom renal »tate. I 
liwwi, “ <Vorl« uj InU./.nm,' canto 1, I 

Milton, in lf Paradise Lost.,’’ makes J 
Jovo one of tho fallen angels (i. 512). 

JoVial. Merry and sociable, like 
thoso born under the planet Jupiter, 
which ast rologers considered the happiest 
of the natal stars. [ 

Our jovial »tnr maned at hi* birth. 

Shakrjti»iuit, " Vgmheuntp v. 4. , 

Joy. The seven joys of the Viri/in: [ 
(1) Tho anminciatiou ; (2) the visitation ; j 
(3) the nativity : (f)the adulation of tho , 
three kings ; (£>) the presentation in tbo 
temple; (6) the discovery of her youthful 
Son in the temple in the midst of the 
doctors; (7) her assumption and corona¬ 
tion. (S<e Sorrow.) 

Joyous© (2 syl.). Charlemagne's 
sworu, which bore the inscription J items 
prarepto'runi cunt ox (Jar',dux ; the swoid I 
of Guillaume au Court-Men: any one's 1 
sword. 

Joyeuso Garde or fiarde-Joyvese. 
the estate given by king Arthur to 
♦ u ‘ ja,,r,0 °h>t of tho Lake for defending 
the queen's honour against Sir Mador. 

. Fernandez. A rocky island 

JQ tho Pacific Ocean, on tho coast of 
Ghili. Here Alexander Selkirk, a buc¬ 


caneer, resided in solitude for four years, 
and bis history is commonly supposed 
to bo tbe basis of Defoe’s “ Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

Sailors commonly believo that this 
island is the scene of Crusoe’s adventures; 
but Defoe distinctly indicates an islund 
on tbe east coast of South America, some¬ 
where near Dutch Guinea. 

Jubal (a trumpet). Tho son of Lantech 
and Adah. He is called the inventor of 
the lyre and flute (Gen. iv. 19—21). 

Then wh-uhr [ JVnuml heard the eoi.eof Jubal’* lyre, 
lnutiuctive iieiuuo caught Hie ethereal .re. 

J. M imtjoinery. ** XA« Wm hi itrjurt the fined," c. 1. 

Ju/toilee. The Ytar of Jubilee. Every 
fiftieth year, when the land which had 
passed out of tho possession of those to 
whom it originally belonged was restored 
to them ; all who bad been reduced to 
poverty, and were obliged to lot them- 
holves out for hire, were released from 
bondage; and all debts were cancelled. 
The word is from jobtl .a ram’s horni, so 
called because it was proclaimed with 
trumpets of rams' horns. , 

Junior on the Catholic church). Every 
twenty-fifth year, for tho purpose of 
granting indulgences. Boniface VI11. 
instituted it in I8d0. and ordered it to be 
observed every hundred years. Clement 
Yl. reduced tho interval to fifty year', 
Urban IV. to thirty, aud Sixtus IV. to 
twenty-live. 

Piotettunt Jubilee, celebrated in Ger¬ 
many iu ltil 7, the centenary of the Re- 
formation 

Shalt */nare Jubilee, held at Stratford- 
on-Avon, September lith, 17'*9. 

Jubdee to commemorate tho commence 
niont of the fiftieth year of the reign ut 
George JII., October 25, 1 si ill. 

Jtibiltt to celebrate tho clo«e of Revo¬ 
lutionary War, August 1, 151-I. 

Ju daise (3 s\l.). To convert or 
conform to tbe doctrines, rites, or man¬ 
ners of tho Jews. A Jinliusint/ spirit is 
a desire to convert others to the Jewish 
religion. 

Ju daism (3 syl.). The religion of 
tho Jews, or am tiling else which is spe¬ 
cial to that people 

Ju'das, in the satire of “Absalom 
and Achitophol," by Dry den and Tato, 
was meant for M-. Feigueson, u Non¬ 
conformist. Ho was ejected in 1662 
from his living of Oodmershain, in Kent, 
and afterwards distinguished himself by 

E E 
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JUGGERNAUT. 


his political intriguoe. Ho joined the 
duke of Monmouth, whom he afterwards 
betrayed. 

A Judas kiss. A deceitful act of cour¬ 
tesy. Judas betraved his Master with a 
ki$s. 

So Jndnakiss'd In* Mafter; 

And cried, “ All IiaiI! ” wnen as he meant a t /mrm. 

iilutkwf.rHi e ,“ 1 Henry VI ” v. 7. 

Le foinl de Jialus{French). The num¬ 
ber thirteen. The Messiah arid his 
twelve disciples made thirteen. And as 
Judas was the first to d.c, he was tho 
thirteenth. At the death of the Saviour, 
the number being reduced to eleven, a 
twelfth was elect© 1 by lot to till tho 
vacant place of the traitor. 

Judas-coloured Hair. Fiery red. 

Ill* very hair i* of the di«re nblins’ coloui, forne- 
thuur hi uweer than Juuaa'g. -ShakeniJ&ire, “ At Vuu 
Like It." in. 4. 

Judas Tree. A corruption of Kctnnos 
tree - i.e., tho leguminous or bean tree. 
The corrupt name has given rise to the 
tradition that it was upon one. of thc-o 
trees that Judas Iscariot hanged himself. 

Judee. La petite JaJJe (Fixnch). 
The prefecture of police, so called bee-vuso 
the ciurcau is in the lino do Jerusalem, 
and those taktn there for offences look 
on the police as their betrayers. 

Jude (St ), in Christian art, is repre¬ 
sented with a club or skiff, and a car¬ 
penter's square, in allusion to his trade. 

Judge’s Black Cap. The judgo 
puts on his black cap (now a three-cor¬ 
nered piece of black silk) when he con¬ 
demns to death, in .sign of mourning. 
This sign is very ancient. “Hainan 
basted to his house mourning, having his 
bead covered ” (Ksth. vi. 12). David wept 
u and had his head covered ” (2 Sam. 
*v. 30). Demosthenes ifrent homo with 
his head covered when insulted by the 
populace. Darius covered his head on 
learning the death of his quocn. Malcolm 
says to Macduff in las deep sorrow, 
“ What, man! ne'er pull your hat upon 
your brows” (“Macbeth,” iv. 3). And 
the ancient English, says Fosbroke, 
“drew their hoods forward over their 
heads at funcralB.” 

Judges’ Robes. In the criminal 
oourts, where the judges represent the 
sovereign, they appear in full court 
dress, and wear a scarlet robe; but in 
Nisi Prius Courts the judge sits merely 


to balance tho law between civilians, and 
therefore appears in his judicial undress, 

, or violet gown. 

I Ju'dica (Latin). The fifth Sunday 
1 after Lent, so called from the first word 
of tho service for the day, Jvtlica me., 

* Dom'uie (Judge me, O Lord).— Ps. xliii. 

Judicium Crusis was stretching 
out the arms before a cross, till one of 
the party could hold out no longer, and 
lost, bis cause.' The bishop of Fans and 
abbot of St. Ddms appealed to this judg¬ 
ment iu a dispute they had about the 
| patronage of a monastery ; each of the 
j disputants selected a man to represent 
l their cause, and tho man selected by tho 
; bishop gnv’o in, so that tho award was 
^givon in favour of the abbot. 

j Judicium Dei (Latin). The trial 
j of guilt by direct appeal to Hod, under 

* the notion that ho would defend the 
, right, oven by miracle. There were im- 
i morons methods of appeal, as by -ingle 
I eomli.it, on leal by water or fiie, eating a 
: crairi of bread, standing with arms ex- 

tcij.iod, consulting tho liiblo, &c kc. 

Ju'dLth. Tho Jewish heroine of 
Ilotlm'hn. who perilled her life in tho tent 
of HoloftTni-K, the general of Nobuchad- 
linst/ar, in ordor to save her native town. 
Tho bold adventurer cut off the huad of 
tho As-jriau. and her townsmen rushing 
I ou the invaders, defeated them with 
! groat slaughter .—The Jivoi of Judith. 
i I 

j Juge de Pais (French'). A cudgel. 

I Alter*, Mans'll, ondamnf A niort le7Horen,) nn H. 
! •yant.in qm: !«■> ja'ulun* ftaietit ion den »L-Mt*rai» 
el , on eo ;uiiih. et nr iitrnut ml tsro* l.Aton qu’il leuait 

* A It main ■ Vuilii an "ju:e de |ta , x’' qui mo *erwr» 

■ a I. ur i atw r It liain; du cm /.. 1‘, Pruilhtnnme, 
“ lt.it U ,4 J mil i mi ,, A (muiauinii M .. e. 

Juggernaut or Jarrjernaut. A 
Hindu pod. The word is a corruption 
1 of tho Sanscrit jayanndtha Qlord of tho 
j world). Tho temple of this god is m a 
i town of tho same naiiio in Orissa King 
' Aycen AkWsry sent, a learned Jlrahm.m 
, to look out a site for a temple. The 
j Rr.ihman wandered about for many days 
and then saw a crow dive into tho water, 

I and having washed, made obeisance to the 
| element. This was selected as tho site 
of the temple. While the temple was 
a-buhding tho rajah had a prophetic 
, dream, telling him that the true form of 
Vishnu should be revealed to him in the 

■ morning. Whon the rajah went to w® 


JUGGLER. 


JUNIOR OPTIME. 
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the templo he beheld a log of wood in 
tho water, and this log ho accepted as 
the realisation of his dream, enshrined it 
in tho temple, and called it Jagannfith’. 

CarolJ Anenormouswooden 
machine adorned with all sorts of figures, 
and mounted on sixteen wheels. Fifty 
men drag it annually to the temple, and 
it is said to contain a bride for tho god. 
Dot o', cob place themselves in the road, 
and allow the car to ct u>-h them to death, 
that they may “inherit eternal life.” 
(.Sir Kicssoitv.) 


i 
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Jugglor moans a player on a jongleur ' 
a sort of hurdy-gurdy. 'I hev jug^iers* 
accompanied tho minstrels an 1 troiiba- ; 
deni's, to assist them, and adde 1 1<> their 
musical ta'onts sleight-of hand, antics. [ 
and feats of prowess, to amuse the com¬ 
pany assembled. In time tho music was 
dropped as the le.v-t at t ractivc, and tr.cks. 
became tiio staple of these waudcimg 
performers. 


Julian Epoch or Era. That of ttie 
reformed calendar by J ulms Caesar, which 
began forty-six years before Christ. 

Julian Period is produced by mul¬ 
tiplying together the -lunar cycle, the 
solar cycle, and the Roman indiction. 
The fir~t year of the Christian era corre¬ 
spond^! to the year 1711 of tho Julian, 
and therefore, to ieduce our B.c. dates to 
the Julian, we must subtract them from 
4714. but our a.o. dates we wni3t add to 
that number. Bo mimed from Julius 
Scaliger, the deviser of it. 

Julian Year. The year regulated 
by Julius iVvir, which continued t> bo 
observed till it was corrected by Pope 
Gregory XITL, in lf»S2. 

Juliet. Daughter of Lady Capulet, 
and “ sweet sweeting” of Romeo, in 
Shakcstiearc's trage ly of “ Romeo and 
Julie*." She has become a household • 
word for a lady-love. 


Jugg3 or .A ni‘M Tivo name given m 
Scotland to a suit of pillory, euii.-Utur- 1 
of hii iron ring or collar fastened by a 
short chain to a wall. ^Luim, jn-jnm, ■ 
a yoke.) (.>Ve Jouuis.) 


Jul ian,the Uoinnu emperor, boa-Nd 
that lie would remind Jerusalem ; but 
was mortally wounded by an arrow before | 
the foundation was laid. Much has been 1 
made of this by early Christian writtrs, ■ 
who dwell on the prohibition and curse I 
pronounced against, those who attempt 
torebuild the city', and the faio of Julian 
hr pointed out us an example of Divine 
wrath against tho impious disregard or 
of tbo threat. 


tVell i>lea««<l they look for Sion ’# oomini?*tolo, 

A or think of Juliwa’s Soast and J nlinn'n into 

C’mWn, *• Horouvh. " i 

St. J a/ian. l’atron saint of travellers | 
and of hospitality. Represented as ae- | 
conipaniud by a stag in allusion to his I 
early career as a hunter, and either re- 1 
ceiving the poor and aflliotcd, or ferrying j 
travellers across a river. i 


An luiUMihsldere, and that a urct, *u he; 
iiV‘1? Ju i'.' n h F wan in lii« ouuulrS, ^ 
ilia breed, his ala, u Midway idtaoon ; fi«n> pattern] 
A boil re envy n-d man wan no« here a ion. 

Chuure.-, ■* Th»>- Feankeleyn," Introduction to 
Canterbury Tales." 


St. Julian was he deemed. A great 
epicure. Bt. Julian was the epicurean of 
•*uuts. (iSm u bove.) 


J n Hum Si'dua. The comet which 
appeared at the death of Julius Ciesar, 
and wim-h in court flattery was called 
the apothco'sis of the inunicted man. 

$ 

July'. The seventh month, named by 
Mark Antony, in honour of Julius Ca**ar r 
who was born m it. 

Ju'mala. The. supreme *id»l of the 
aucii’in Finns and Lapps. The word is 
sometimes u<od by tho Scandinavian 
poets for the Almighty. 

Oh n lonely cliff 

An ancient ithrlne he f.<uud, i f Jumu’a the re it, 

for m&uy a ve »r i oi e l>.i closed up and liecola'e. 

J\ .tliwf sop«,*• 1 heKixonctlt.{mu.* 

Jump, meaning ••just.” as jump at 
thin Kami Auttr, is the Welsh ei.tp \& 
graft or shoqt); Danish, ynoe; our imp 
U/.r.\. To jump or to fit or unite-with 
like a , aft ; as, both our inn-atoms meet 
a>ul jump in one, lienee the advlflfb 
exactly, precisely. 

Tho Scotch use jimp, as "When she 
had been married jimp four months.”— 
** Th' - 1 nto/U<0'i/” 

June (1 syl h The sixth month, so 
pained bv the Romms from the festivals' 
give in honour of Juno. 

Ju’nior Op tima. A Cam bridge 
University term, meaning a third-class 
« honour ” man- ».r., in the mathematical 
“ honour” examination. * 
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JUNIOR SOPH. 


JUST. 


Ju'nior Soph. A man of the second 
year’s standing is so called in our Uni¬ 
versities. (See Sora.) 

Ju'nius. Letters of Junius. Of the j 
thirty or forty claimants, tho title of Sir 
Philip Francis may now be considered ! 
settled, for the following reasons:—In 
those letters the “ i” is always dotted 
with a dash ; quotations arc marked with 
Straight lines instoad of commas; semi¬ 
colons are used instead of hyphens at the 
end of a. line ; the spelling of many 
words is peculiar to fair Philip; and 
lastly, Junius or Bifrons was present at 
the burning of certain Jesuitical books, 
and Lady Francis says her husband was 
at the court of Franco when Mad. de 
Pom'padour droveout tho Jesuits. 

Junk. Salt meat supplied to vessels 
for long voyages ; so called because it is 
hard and tough as old rope-ends so called. 
Ropes are called junks because they were ! 
once made of bulrushes. (Latin ,juncus, j 
a bulrush.) ! 

Jun'ket. A cheeso-cako, a sweet- i 
meat, properly made of curd. Tho word ! 
is the Italian giuncate (curd or cream- \ 
cheese), bo called because carried on junk : 
or bull-rushe#(i 7 tMwco). \ 

Ton know there wants no junkets at tho fn# f . 

Shuketpeure, “ Turning of the Shrew," in 2. 


Junne*. A giant iii Scandinavian 
mythology, said in the Edda to represout ; 
the “eternal principle.” Its skull forms ‘ 
the heavens; its eyes the sun and moon ; 
its shoulders tho mountains; its bones 
the rocks; &c. Hence the poets cull 
heaven "JunnePs skull;” the sun, 
“Junner’s right eye ; tho moon, “Jun- 
ner's left eye the rivers, “ The ichor 
of old Junnor.” 


Ju'xio. Tho “ venerable ox-eyed ” wife j 
of Jupiter, and queen of heaven .—Ilonum 
mythology. 

Juno'nian Bird. The peacock, 
dedicated to the goddess-queen. 


Junto. A faction consisting of 
Russell, lord-keeper Signers, Charles 
Montague, and several other men of 
mark, who ruled the Whigs in the reign 
of William III. for nearly twenty years,- 
and exercised a very great influence over 
the nation. The word is a corruption of 
the Spanish junta (an administrative 
assembly), hut is in English a term of 
censure. . 


Ju'piter is diet-paler, tho day-god. 
The French jour is a remarkable illus¬ 
tration of the same sort of change, 
derived through diurmutt, Italian giorno, 
French journee and jour, oar journal. The 
Roman god of the air and king of the 
celestials. Camoens,in his “ Lusiad,”calls 
“ the lord of destiny” Jupiter, and makes 
him pronounce in council that tho Lusians 
shall succeed in their undertaking. 

Jupiter Scapin. A nickname of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, given him by the 
abbe de Pradt. Scapin is a valet famous 
for his knavish tricks, in Molicre’s comedy 
of “ Los Fourberies de Scapin.” 

Jurassic Rocks. Limestone rocks, 
so called from the Jura; the Juiassir 
period is the geological period when those 
rocks wore formed. Our oolitic series 
pretty nearly corresponds with the J u- 
rasMC. 

Jurisprudence. The Father of 
Jurisprudence. Ulanville, who wroto 
*■ Traota'tus do Legibus ot ;Cousuetudi- 
liibus AngliiV,” iu 1181. (Died 11110.) 

Jury Mast. A corruption of jottry 
mast - - i. e,., a mast for tho day, a tempo¬ 
rary mast, being a spar used for tho 
nonce when the mast has been carried 
away. (French, jour, a day.) 

Jus do Beglisse (Liquorice). 
French’ slang for a negro. 

Jus Gen'tium (Latin). Interna¬ 
tional law. 

Jus Mari'ti (Latin). The right of 
the husband to tho wife’s property. * 

Just (The). 

Aristi'diis, tho Athenian. (Died n.c. 
408.) 

Ua'haram, stvled Shah eadeh (tho Just 
King) fifth of the Sassanidos ({.a.). 
(270-210 ) 

Casimir II.. king of Poland. (1117* 
1194.) 

Ferdinand I., king of Aragon. (1373- 
1410.) 

Haroun al Rasehid (the. Just). Tho 
most renowned of tho Abbasido califs, 
and tho hero of several of the “ Arabian 
Nights" stories. (735-809.) 

James linking of Aragon. (1201-1327.) 

Kliosru or (’hosroes,* called by tho 
Arabs Aloft al Adel (tho Just King). Ho 
was tho twenty-first of tho Sassaa'ides. 

ion-r.78.) 

Pedro I. of Portugal. (1320,1357-1367.) 






JUSTE MILIEU. 


KALMAR. 
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Juste Milieu { French ). The golden 
mean. 

Justices in Eyre (pron. ire). A con¬ 
traction and corruption of Itin'erS—i. e., 
in circuit. 

Justing of Watson and Barbour. 

A description of a ludicrous tilt between 
Watson and Rarfctour, in Scotch vorBe, by 
Sir David Lindsay. 

Justin'ian. The English Justinian. 
Edward J. (12:59, 1272-1307.) 

Ju'venal (Latin,). A youth; common 
in Shakespeare, thus— 

The jnvwnnl, the prints tout mint' r, whose chin 
is urn i et Hedged. - *• a Henry 1 V 1 . 2. 

The English Juvenal. John Oldham. 
(1053-1GS;C 

K 

El. The three hat} ICs. The (1 recks 
so called the Ka'rians, Krelans, and 
Kilik'ians. The Romans retained the 
same expression, though they spelt the 
three nations with C instead of K. 

K.C.B. Knight (Commander of the 
Bail i. 

K.XJ. Knight of the Garter. 

K. K. is the German Kahechrhc K<>- 
nvjhrhc The emperor of A list ria is styled 
K.K. Majestiit - IIis imperial royal ma¬ 
jesty. 

11 Kctaba (Arabic for sguore house). 
An ol d oug atone hu i Id ijig wi 1 1 1 i» a mosque 
at Mecca, on the spot whore Adam is 
said to liavo first, worshipped after his 
expulsion from 1'aradise. Tbo stone was 
originally white, but tho sins of mankind 
have turned it black, ( Stc A ham’s Fkak. ) 

Kab'eyun (North-American Indian). 
Zephyr. 

Kab'ibonok'ka ( North-American, 
Indian). Son of Mudjekoe'wis, and tho 
Indian Boreas, who dwelt in Wubasso 
(the North). Ho paints t ho autumn leaves 
scarlet and yellow, sends the show, binds , 
tho rivers in ioo, and drives away the I 
sea-gull, cormorant, and heron. (Sec i 
Shinu'kbis.) | 

Kadris. Religious Turks, whose ! 
devotion is characterised by their lacera¬ 
tions with scourges. i 


j Kaffir (Arabic, Kiafir, an infidel), 
j A name given to the Hottentots, who 
I reject the Moslem faith. Kafiristan,, in 
j Central Asia, means “ the country of the 
infidels.’’ 

Kai-an'ians. The sixth Persian 
dynasty. The semi-historic period (B.c. 
OfiO-331). So o tiled because they took 
fur their affix tho term Lai (mighty), 
called by tho Greeks, Ku (Kurosj, and 
by the Romans, Cg (Cyrus). 

Kai-Omurs (the mighty Omurs), sur- 
namod (> hi/-shah (earth’s Icing). Son of 
Dn'lavud, founder of the city Balk, and 
first of the Kai-Oraurs or Paishdad'ian 
dynasty of Persia (B.C. 940-920). (ifee 
PaIsDaDIAN.) 

Kail'yal (2 syl.). Tho heroine of 
] Southey’s “ Curse of Kehama.” 

i 

Kaiser. The emperor of Austria. 

1 He receives the title from Dalmatia, 
('mafia, and the lino of the Danube, 
which, by the arrangement of Diocletian, 
was g<>\ orned by a prince entitled Ciesar, 
heir-presumptive to the imperial throne. 
It was Albert II., duke of Austria, who 
added this part to the imperial throne 
in 14o>. * 

Kaled is Onlnare (2 syl.) in the dis- 
1 guise of a page in the service of Lara. 
After Lara is shot, she haunts tho spot 
of his death as a crazy woman, and dies 
at. length of a broken heart.— Baron, 
“ Lara." 

Kaleda (SAa conic mythology'). Tbo 
god of peace, somewhat similar to the 
Latin Janus, fits feast was celebrated 
on the 24tb of December. 

Kali. A Hindu goddess after whom 
Calcutta receives its name, Kali-Kutta 
(Ea/i's pillage). 

Kaliyuga. The last, of the four 
Hindu periods contained in the great 
Yuga, equal to the Iron age of classic 
mj thologv. It consisted of t'52,000 solar- 
sidereal years, mu] began "102 years be¬ 
fore the t heistian era. The bull repre¬ 
senting truth aud right has but one foot 
in this period, because ab the world* de¬ 
lights in wiekedross. (See K HIT a.) 

Kalmar'. 7/./ union of Kalmar. A 
treaty made on July 12, 139/, to settle 
the succession of Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark on queen Margaret and her 
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hoira for ever. This treaty lasted only 
till the death of Margaret. 

Kalmucks — i.e., Khalimiks (apos¬ 
tates) from Buddhism. 

Kalpa. A day and night of Brahma, 
a period tof 4,320,000,000 solar-sidereal 
years. Some say there aro an infinity 
of Kalpas, othors limit the number to 
thirty. A Groat Kalpa is a life of Bt ahma. 

Kalpa-Tarou. A tree in Indian 
mythology from which might be gathered 
whatever a person desired. Tins tree is 
“the tree of the imagination.'’ 

Kalyb. The “Lady of the Woods.” 
who stole St. George from his nurse, 
brought him up as her own child, and 
endowed him with gifts. St. George 
enclosed her in a rock, where she was 
torn to pieces by spirits. —'■‘Seven L'iuna- j 
pious of CkristeMov t,” pt. i. j 

Kam. Crooked. (Erse Liam, squint- > 
eyed.) Clean Kam , perverted into Kim ! 
Kam, .means wholly awry, cluaufrorn the ! 
purpose. 

This is olenn kam- merely anry. 

ahnktuiieiirt, “ CormUtnvs," iii. 1. 

Wnma.. The Hindu god of love. 11 is 
wife is Jtati {voluplwousneis), and he is 
represented as riding on a sparrow, 
holding in his hand a bow of sugar-cane 
and five arrows ( i.e., the live sense!-). 1 

Ka'mi. The colcstiul gods of tlx* { 
first mythical dynasty of Japan, fho j 
.domi-gods of the second dynasty, the j 
spiritual princes, and any one sainted or 
deified. 

Kamsin. A simoom or samiel, a hot, 
dry, southerly wind, which prevails in 
Egypt and the deserts of Africa. 

Kanoon or Cunuu'. A sort of 
psaltery. 

Kansa. A king of the rnco of Ilhoja, 
notorious for his enmity to Krishna, who 
ultimately slew him .—Hindu m ylhuh'tjy. 

Kansas. Btcedinq Kansu*. Bo called 
because it was the place where that san¬ 
guinary strife commenced, which was the 
prelude of the civil war of America. 
According to the Missouri Compromise 
made in 1820, slavery was never to be | 
introduced into any western region lying 
beyond 30° 30' north latitude. In 1851, 
the slave-holers of Alifwnri, by a local 
aot, pushed their west frontier to the 


river-bank, and slave lords with their 
slaves took possession of the Kansas 
hunting grounds, declaring that they 
“would lynch, hang, tar and feather 
any white-livered abolitionist who pre¬ 
sumed to polluto tho soil.” In 1854, 
thirty New England frec-soilors crossed 
tho river in open boats; they were soon 
joined by others, and dared the slavers 
to carry out their ttiroats. Many a 
fierce battle was fought, hut in 18(51 
Bleeding Kansas was admitted into the 
Union as a free stale.— IT. Jlepworlh 
Dixon, “ New A nunra," vol. i., c. 2. t 

Karaites (Seriytunsts). A Jewish 
seel that adhered to the letter of the 
Scriptures, rejecting all oral traditions. 
They abhorred tho Talmud, and observed 
the Sabbath with more rigour than even 
the rahhiniHts. 

Karma The Buddhists’ judgment, 
which determines at death the future 
state of tho deceased. It is also their 
fiat on t ictions, pronouncing them to be 
meritorious or otherwise. 

Karma'thians. A Mahometan sect 
which rose iu Irak iu the ninth 
Christian century. Its name is from 
Karmata, its founder, n poor labourer 
who a-sium-d to be a prophet. 

Knroon or Konth. The riches oj 
Karwm (Arabic proverb). Korah,accord¬ 
ing to the commentators of the Koran, 
was tho most wealthy and most beautiful 
of all the Israelites. It is said that ho 
built a large palace, which he overlaid 
with gold, and that tho doors of hia 
palace were solid gold (Sale, “ Koran ”). 
Hi* was the (Vipsuk of the Mahometans, 
and guarded his wealth in a labyrinth. 

Karrows. A set of gamblers in 
Ireland, who played away even the 
clothes on their backs. ‘ 

The harrows plaii awaie mantle and all to (b* 
h irc skin, and then truest; themsrlvtw in str.iw or 
leaves. Tiny wan for pa-senip'rain the bi*h-w*i«. 
invite them to yarn* upon the greene, and aike no 
ni >to but roinpanloiiB to make them (port, ror 
default of other stnfTe they pswne their glib*.the 
nailes of thc-lr finitera ana toei. their di ni»»»r.e» 
which they Ue<c or redeema at the courte-ie of to® 
winner, bluninurst. 

Karttikey'a. The Hindu Mars or 
war-god, and commander-in-chief of tho 
celestial armies, lie slew Tifraka, tho 
demon-king, whoso power threatened tho 
very existence of the gods. 

Kaswa {AT). Mahomet’s favourite 
camel, which fell on its know in adoration 
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when “ tho prophet” delivered the last 
clause of the Koran to the assembled 
multitude at Mecca. This is one of the 
dumb creatures admitted into the Moslem 
paradise. (See Fly.) 

Katbay'. China. 

Katherine or Cathari'na, daughter i 
of Baptists, a rich gentleman of l’udua. 
Sbo was very beautiful, but a shrew, 
Potruchio of Vero'na married her, and so 
subdued her imperious temper by his in- ! 
doubtable will, that she became tho > 
model of a “ submissive wife," and gives i 
Biatica, her sister, most excellent advice ; 
respecting the duty of submission. 

The Katherine tie of Chum. 

Voo-cbee, widow of king Tao-tsbng. 
Most imperious and cruel, but of irre¬ 
sistible energy, (US 1-705.) 

Kau'seroon', ill Persia, famous for j 
its orange groves, from which bees ex¬ 
tract n most delicious liouoy. —Jtforur, 
“Traitl*.” 

Kay or Sir Key , son of Sir Ector, j 
and foster-brother of king Arthur In 
Arthurian romance, this seneschal of 
England is represented as a rude and 
boastful knight, the hrst. to attempt any 
achievement, but very rarely successful, 

Kayre or .Kaire (1 syh). Cairo. j 

Straute uuto Ka>ri- lug wav he fonirth, 

\Vhero he the *>.uJau lhauue fumle 

uowr. 

Kayward. The hare, in the tale of 
“ Reynard tlie Fox." (Tho word moans 
“ Oouiitry-guardiau.") 

Ke'bor. A Persian hoi t (generally 
rich merchants), liistui ruished btf their 
beards and dress. When one of them 
dies, a dock is driven out of the poultry 
yard; if a fox seises it, it is a proof that 
the soul of the deceased is saved. If 
this experiment does not answer, they 
prop the dead body against a wall, and 
if the birds peek out tbo right eve first, 
the Keber is gono to heaven ; if the loft 
eye, the carcase is flung into a ditch, for 
the Kebor was a reprobate. 

Kebla, The point of adoration— i.e. , 
the quarter or poiut of tho compass to¬ 
wards which persous turn when they ! 
worship. The Persian tiro-worshippers 
turn to the east, the place of the rising 
]-■ 0 Jews to Jerusalem, the city of 
tho King of kings ; the Mahometans to 
Hocca; the early Christians turned to 


the “ cast," and the “ communion table” 
even of tho “ Reformed Church” is 
placed at the east end ot the building, 
whenever this arrangement is practicable. 

Kebla-Noma. The pocket compass 
earned by Mussulmans to direct them 
which way to turn when they pfey. (See 

alone ) 

Ke'derli. The St. George of Ma¬ 
hometan mythology. He slew a mon¬ 
strous dragon to save a damsel exposed 
to its fury, and having drunk of the 
water of life, rode about the world to 
aid those warriors who invoked him. 
This tradition is exactly parallel to that 
of St. George, and explains the reason 
why the one is the field-word with the 
Turks, and tho latter with the ancient 
English. 

Ked'jeree'. A corruption of the 
Indian woi d Kkiehri (a medley or hotch¬ 
potch). The word lias Won atm founded 
with a place so called, forty miles south¬ 
west of Calcutta, on the Hoogly river. 

Keel-Hauling or Haling. A long, 
troublesome, ami vexatious examination 
or repetition of annoyances from a land¬ 
lord or government official. Ic the Dutch 
aud almost all other navies, delinquents 
wore, at. one time, tied to a yard-arm 
with weights on their feet, and dragged 
by a r>pe under the keel of their ship, 
in at one fcidc and out at tho other. 


Keep touch. To keep faith; the 
exact performance of an agreement, as, 
“To keep touch with my promise” 
(More). The idea seems to bo embodied 
in tho proverb. “ Seeing is believing, but 
feeling is naked truth.” 


And tout iik on mv troth, 
if ' I ton k*«,i louth nr th me. 

My ilearrU friend OR mv own Wert, 

Tliou Uialt rnslit neleonir lw. 

*• Soni,i of the Lonthm PrtnUeei. ft ST. 


Kol'i t'ma. A Hindu rajah who ob¬ 
tains and sports with supernatural 
powers. - SontJu i/, *■ Caret of Ke 

Kolpy or Kelpie. A spirit of the 
.waters in tho form of a horse, in 
Scottish mythology. Not unlike the 
Irish Fhooka. 


Krerv Ukv‘ lm iU K*>lpi« or Water-In IM. often 

#«ftn i)v thu sho)t*iera ndttut *>pca a rock 

dsshliu oluiw tho suri»ce of Mie defi*. or ).Tv.w»iu< 
upon tlm nutui* on iti rerge —tfroanw, sketch** 
of Pei t/uhire 


Korua. The book containing the 
soerets of tho genii, who, infatuated with 
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love, revoalod the marvels of nature to 
men, and were banished out of heaven. 
According to some etymologists, tho 
word dumixtry is derived from this 
word.—“ Zozime Pauopolite” 

Kemp'fer-Hau'sen. The nom de 
plume of Robert Pearce Gillies, one of 
the speakers in tho “ NootuR Am- 
brosia'noi.—“ JSlachcootTx Magazine." 

Kempia. The authorship of tho 
work entitled “ De Imitatio'ne Christi," 
has afforded as much controversy as tho 
“ Letters of Junius.” In 1604, a {Spanish 
Jesuit discovered a manuscript copy by 
the abbot John Gersen or Gescn, and 
since then three competitors liavu had 
angry and wordy defenders, viz.,Thomas 
h Kempis, Chancellor Gersen, and the 
abbot Gersen. M. Malou gives his ver¬ 
dict in favour of the first. 

Ken or Kinn. An Egyptian goddess 
similar td the Roman Venus. She is 
represented as standing on a lion, and 
holding two serpents in one hand and a 
ilower in the other. (See Amos v. 20.) 

Kendal Green. Groen cloth for 
foresters, so called from Kendal, West¬ 
moreland, famous at ono time for tins 
manufacture. Kendal green was tho 
Rvery of Robin Hood and bis followers. 
In Rymcr’s Foedera (ii. 283) is a letter of 
protection, dated 1331, and granted by 
Edward TII. to John Kempe of Flanders, 
who established cloth-weaving in the 
borough. 

How conld’st thou know these men In Kendnl- 
fTttn. when it w*<( eo dark thou could’et not see thy 
baud l—Shake'peart, “ 1 Henry IV." n. 4. 

Kenelm (St.) was murdered at 
Clente-in-Cowbnge, near Winchelcumb, 
in Gloucestershire. The murder, says 
Roger of Wendover, was miraculously 
notified at Rome by a white dove, which 
alighted on the altar of St. Potor’s, 
bearing in its beak a scroll with these 
words— 

In Clent eow pasture, under a th-rn, 

01 heed bereft, lie* Keuelm king-bom. 

Kenria - Daughter of king 0'boron, * 
who fell in love with Albion, son of the 
island-king. Oberon drove tho prince 
from his empire, and when Albion in 
revenge invaded the kingdom he was 
slain. Kenna poured the juice of the 
herb moly on tne dead body, and it was 
turned into .a snow-drop. Kensington 
receives its name, according to fable. 


from the fairy Kenna.— Tichell, “ Ren¬ 
ting ton Garden *.” 

Kenna Quhair (T know not where). 
Scotch for terra incog'nita. 

Kenne. A stone said to be formed 
in the eye of a stag, and used as an 
antidote to poison. 

Kennedy. A poker, or to kill with 
a poker; so called from a man of that 
name who was killed by a poker.—“ Dic¬ 
tionary of Modern Slang 

Kennel. A dog’s house; from the 
Latin can is (a dog), Italian canlle ; but 
kennel (a gutter) Irom the Latin canna 
(a cane;, our canal, channel, Ac. 

Ken'sington. O'beron, king of the 
fairies, held his royal scat in these gar¬ 
dens, which were fenced round with 
spoils “interdicted to human touch;” 
but not unfroquently his thievish elves 
would rob tho human mother of her babe, 
and leafo* in its stead a sickly changeling 
of the olfen race. Once on a time it so 
foil out that one of tho infants fostered 
in these gardens was Albion, the son of 
“ Albion's royal bloodit was stolen by a 
fairy named Al ilkah. When tho boy was 
nineteen, he fell in love with Kenna, 
daughter of King Oberon, and Kenna 
vowed that none but Albion should ever 
be her chosen husband. Oberon heard 
her when she made this vow, and instantly 
drove the prince out of the garden, ana 
married the fairy maid to Azu'riol, a fairy 
of great beauty and largo possessions, to 
whom Holland Park belonged. In the 
meantime Albion prayed to Neptune for 
revenge, and the sea-god commanded the 
fairy O'riel, whose dominion lay along 
the banks of the Thames, to espouse the 
cause of his lineal offspring. Albion was 
slain in tho battle by Azuriel, and Nep¬ 
tune in revenge crushed the whole empire 
of Oberon. jieing immortal, the fairies 
could not bo destroyed, but they fled 
from the angry sea-god, some to the hills 
and Rome to tho dales, some to the caves 
and others to river-banks, Kenna alone 
remainod, and tried to revive her lover 
by means of the herb moly. No sooner 
did the juice of this wondrous herb touch 
the body than it turned into a snow-drop. 
When Wise laid out the grounds for the 
Prince of Orange, Kenna planned it “in 
a morning dream,” and gave her name to 
the town and garaen .—Tickcll, ^Kensing¬ 
ton Gqrdeni” 
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Kent (Iiatin, Can'tium, the territory 
of the Kantii or Cantii. Old British, i 
Kant, a corner or headland). In tho ■ 
reign of qnoen Elizabeth, Kent was so j 
notorious for highway robbery, that tho 1 
word signified a “ nest of thieves.” j 

B'ltne hooVos are arrogant and impu tent; I 

Bo are must thieve* in Cristemliiiie and Kent. i 
Taylor. the HI tUtr Poet (i6J«i). 

A Man of Kent. One horn 0 . 1 st. of tho 
Mod way. Those men went out with 
green boughs to meet tho Conqueror, 
atul obtained in consequence a coufirma- j 
tiou of the;r ancient privileges front the j 
now king. The} call themselves tho j 
inricti 

A Kentish man. A resident of Kent, j 
without regard to his birthplace. 

Jfoht Maid of Kent. Elizabeth Barton, 
who protended to the gift'of prophecy 
and power of miracles. Having de¬ 
nounced the doom and speedy death of 
Henry VllJ. for his marriage with Anno 
Boleyn, she was executed. Sir Walter 
Hoott (“Abbot,” xiii.) calls her “The 
Nun of Kent.”— See Fair (.Maid of Kent). 

Kont’S Hold. A large cave in tho , 
limestone rock near Torquay, Devon. 

Kent Street Ejectment. Taking 
away the street-door ; a method deviled . 
by the landlords of Kent Street, South- . 
wark, when their tenants were more than J 
a fortnight in arrears. 

Kentish Fire. Rapturous applause, 
or three times throe and one more. The 
expression originated with 1. >rd Win- , 
chelso.i, who proposed the hodth of the 
Earl of Roden, on the 15th August. l^-'U. 
and added, “ Ixit it lie given with the 
‘ Kentish Fire.*” In proposing another * 
toast ho asked permission to iirmg his [ 
“Kentish Artillery” again into action. ] 
Chambers, in bis “ Encyclopedia," says j 
it arose from the protracted cheers given ' 
in Kent to the No-Ropery orators in I 
1828-9. • 

Kentish Moll. Mary Carlton, nick¬ 
named The, (Herman Princess. Hho was . 
transported to .Jamaica in 1671 ; hut I 
returning without leave, was hanged at j 
1 ybum, January 22ud, 167a. j 

Kepler^ Laws: 

(1) That tho planets describe ellipses, 
and that the centre of the sim is in one I 
of tho foci. 

(2> That evory olanot so moves that i 


the line drawn from it to the sun describes 
equal aroas in equal times. 

(8) That the sqiiares of the times of 
the planetary revolutions are as tho cubes 
of their mean distances from the sun. 

Kerchef of Plesaunee. An em¬ 
broidered cloth presented by a lady to 
her knight to wear for her sake. The 
honoured knight was bound to place the 
gift in his helmet. 

Kerna. A kind of trumpet used by 
Tamerlane, the blast of whicu might be 
heard for miles. 

Kernel is tho Herman Kern {corn, 
seed in general), whence acorn (tho ac or 
oak corn) 

Kersey. A coarse cloth, usually 
ribbed, and woven from long wool; so 
named from Jersey, where it was origi¬ 
nally made. 

Ker'zereh or Kvrs'roh. A flower 
which grows in Persia. "It is said, if any 
one in June or July inhales the hot 
south wind which has blown over this 
flower lie wUl die. 

Keso ra. The female idol adored in 
the temple of Juggernaut. Its head and 
body are of suudal wood ; its eyes two 
diamonds, and a third diamond is sus¬ 
pended round its neck ; its hands are 
in ido entirely of small pearls, called 
pet lex d l\»tc- ; its bracelets are of pearl* 
n*:d rubies, and its robe is cloth of gold. 

Ketcli. (N v J a ok K KToa.) 

Ketchup. A corruption of tfie 
Japanese Kitjap , a similar condiment 
sometimes soid as soy, but not e,)ual 
to it. 

Ketmir. Tim dog of the Soven 
Sleepers. (See For.) 

Kettle. Thods great kettle. Tho god 
Thor wanted to brew some beer, but not 
having a vossel suited for the purpose in 
Valhalla, stole the kettle of the giant 
Hymor. —Scandinavian mglludoip/. 

Kettle of Fiah. A fi>te-ehamp?fcre 
in which salmon is the chief dish provided. 
In these pic-mcs, a lugocildroa being 
provided, the party select a place near a 
salmon rivor. Having thickened some 
water with salt to tho consistency of 
brine, the salmon is put therein and 
boiled; and when tit for eating, the com¬ 
pany partake thereof in gipsy fashion. 
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Some think the discomfort of this sort of 

io-nic gave rise to the phrase “A pretty 

ettle of fish." (See Kittle.) 

The whole oompeny go to the wetpnlde to-d*y to 
Mt t kettle offish.— 5w Walter Scott, “St Ilonaxi 
WiU,” XiL • 

Kettle-drum. A large social party. 
Among the Tartars a “ kettle " represents 
a family, or as many as feed from one 
kettle ; and on Tweed side it signifies a 
“ social party,” met togother to take tea 
from the same tea-kettle; lienee any 
social party. Of coarse, the play upon 
this meaning of the word, and the instru¬ 
ment called a kettle-drum, is intentional. 
(Set Drum.) 

Kettledrummle (Gabriel). A Cove¬ 
nanter preacher in Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Old Mortality.” 

Kev'in (St. ) like St. Sona'nus (q.v.) 
retired to an islandwhere he vowed no wo- 
man should ever land. Kathleen lovod the 
saint, and tracked him to his retirement, 
but the saint hurled her from a rock. 
Kathleen died, but her ghost, rose smiling 
from the tide, and never left it so long 
as the saint lived. A bed in the rock 
at Glendalough (Wicklow) is shown as 
the bod of St. Kevin. Thomas Moore 
has a poem on this tradition.— “Irish 
Melodies iv. 

Key. (See Kay.} 

Keys of stables and cowhouses have 
not unfrequcntly, even at the present 
day, a stone with a hole through it and a 
piece of horn attached to tho handle. 
This is a relic of an ancient superstition. 
The haq, halig, or holy stone was looked 
upon as a talisman which kept, off the 
fiendish Mara or night-mare; and tho 
horn was supposed to ensure the protec¬ 
tion of the god of cattle, called by the 
Romans Pan. 

Keg as an emblem, 

St. Peter is always represented in 
Christian art with two keys in his hand ; 
they are consequently the insignia of tho 
Papacy, and are borne saltier-wise, one 
of gold and the other of silver. 

Thoy are the emblems also of St. Ser- 
va'tius, St. Hippol'ytus, St. Genevieve, 
St. Petronilla, St. Osyth, St. Martha, 
and St. Germa'nus of Paris. 

One British bishop bears two keys and 
•word in saltire, viz., Winchester. 

Four bear two keys in saltire, viz., 
St. Asaph, Gloucester, ^Exeter, and 
Peterborough. 


The Cross Keys. A public-house sign; 
the arms of the archbishop of York. 

The key shall be upon his shoulder. He 
shall have the dominion. The ancient 
keys wore instruments about a yard long, 
made of wood or metal. On public 
occasions the steward slung his key over 
his shoulder as our maco-bearers carry 
their mace. Hence, to have the 
key upon one’s shoulder means to be 
in authority, to have the koepiug of 
something. It is said of Eliakira, that 
God would lay upon his shoulder the key 
of the houso of David (Isa. xxii. 2‘2); 
and of our Lord that “ the government 
should ho upon his shoulder" (Isa. ix. 6). 
The chamberlain of the court used to 
bear a key as his insignia. 

The power of the keys — i. e., tho su¬ 
preme authority vested in the pope os 
successor of St. Peter. The phrase is 
derived from St. Matt. xvi. ly. 

To throw the keys into the pit. To dis¬ 
claim a debt; to refuse to pay the debts 
of a deceased husband. This refers to 
an ancient French custom. If a deceased 
husband did not leave his widow enough 
for her aliment and tho puvment of 
his debts, tho widow was to throw the 
bunch of house-keys which she carried 
at her girdlo into tho grave, and this 
answered tho purpose of a public renun¬ 
ciation of all further ties. No one after 
this could come on the widow for any of 
hor late husband's dobts. 

Key-cold. Deadly cold, lifeless. A 
key, on account of its coldness, is still 
sometimes employed to stop bleeding at 
the noae. 

Poor key-cold fleure of * holy kins ! 

Pale oalie< of the liouee of Limean'or t 

Thou blood leu* re.nn&nt of lli*t royal Mood! 

Shnketpeart , “Richard III.,'' 1. A 

Key-stone. The Key-stone Stats. 
Pennso’va'nia, so called from its position 
and importance. 

Key of the Mediterranean. The 
fortress of Gibraltar; so called because 
it commands the entrance thereof. 

Key of Russia. Smolensk, on the 
Dnieper. 

Keync (St.). Tho well of St. Keyne, 
Cornwall, lias a strange superstition 
attached to it, which is this: "If the 
bridegroom drinks therofrom before 
the bride, he will be master of hiB house; 
but if the bride gets the first draught; 
the grey mare will be jthe better horse. 
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Soathoy has a ballad on this tradition, 
and says the man left his wife at the 
church porch, and ran to the well to get 
the first draught; but when ho returned 
his wife told him his labour had been 
quite vain, for she bad taken with her a 
*• bottlo of the water to church.” 

Khedive d’Egypte. An old regal 
title revived by Ismael I., higher than 
viceroy, but not so high as sultan. 

Khem or Chamno. A Semitic deity. 

Khorass&Xl {Region of the. Sun). A 
province of Persia, anciently called 
Aria'na. 

The Veiled Prophet of Khorastan, Mo- 
kanna, a prophet chief* who wore a veil 
under pretence of shading the dazzling 
light of his countenance. 

Terror veiled her left the love-Iiirht which encir¬ 
cled him »h >uld fade *wnr. end leave him like ttm 
veiled pn>phe> of khoruuo. a §iu ft tided lUiug of 
day.—.»/rj llardy, "A. Carnal Acquaintance.' 

Khordad. Tho good genius of the ! 
Persians. 

Khors ( Sclavonic my thulojy}. The 

Esculapius or mcdicino-god of the Slavi. 

Ki. A Chinese word, signifying ago 
or period, generally appliod to tho ten 
periods prounding the first imperial 
dynasty, founded B.C. ‘2205. It extended 
over some 300,000 years. Tho first was 
founded by l’uon-ku (highest eternity), 
and the last by Fo-hi, suruamod Tien-T»e 
(son of heaven). 

Kiak-Kiak (god of god*). An idol 
worshipped in Pegu. This god is to 
sleep (5,000 years, and when ho wakos 
tho end of the world will come. 

Kick. “It is hard for Hue to lick 
against Hie, pricks ” (Acts ix. 5). The 
reference is not to tho ox kicking against 
the goad, but to a horse kicking against 
the spur. The proverb occurs in 1'iudar 
<d“Pyth” v. 173), in.Es.:livlos(“Agam.,” 
1,020), in Eurip ides (“ Bauch.,” 793), 
«tc., in all which cases tho spur, and not 
the ox-goad, is rofuri ed to. 

To kick the bucket. A bucket is a 
pulley; and in Norfolk a bourn, called 
m Lincolnshire a buckler. When pigs 
are killed, they are hung by their hind- 
° U a bucket, with their heads down* 
vr «rds, and oxen are hauled up by a 
Pul iy. To kick the bucket is to bo 
bu ?K on the bulk or bucket- by the bools. 

uaite the kick. Quito a dandy, Tho 


Italians call a dandy a ekic. The French 
chic means knack, as awir le chic, to 
have the knack of doing a thing smartly. 

I cooked my hot. end twirled my ftick. 

And the girl* they colled me Quite the kick. 

U tor ft Caiman the younger. 

Kickshaws. Made dishes, odds 
and ends, formerly written “ kickshoae." 
(French, quetque chose.') 

Kicksy-winsy. A horse that kicks 
and wiuces in impatiifnce figuratively 
a wife {grey mare). The word is used by 
Taylor, tlie water poet. Shakespeare 
spells it kicks;/-wicksy. 

n«mn hit honouri in a hox unaeen 

That bug! hv kcVm-wicI.ey here at home, 

SpendiiiK >u! nmuly marrow in her Crma. 

" Inch *i.ould curiam the bound end high carrct 

Of Mari'! beiy 

*■ All't WtU that T.ndi VtU," iL a 

Kidderminster Poetry. Coarse 
doggrcl verse, like the coarse woollen 
manufacture of Kidderminster. The 
term was first used by Shenstone, who 
applied it to a Mr. C., of Kidderminster. 

Thy vrrara, friend, are Kidder-i-inater »’nff; 

And I inutt own you've measured oat enough. 

Kidnapper. A kid is a child, a 
contraction of kinder < r kind; and nap 
menus to steal. (Swedish, nappa ; Ger¬ 
man, ktwppen ; our nab.) 

Kidney. Men of another kidney, or 
of the same kidney — i.c., sort or kind. 
A corruption of the Saxon cynren (kin¬ 
dred), as kindred spirits, &c. 

Kikymo'ra {Sclavonic mythology). 
The god of night, corresponding to 
Morpheus of Homan mythology. 

Kilda (St.). The farthest of the 
western isles of Scotland. 

Kilda're (2 syl.) is the Irish Kill data, 
church of the oaks. 

Kildare’s Holy Fane. Famous 
for the “ Fire of Bridget/* which was in¬ 
extinguishable, because the nuns never 
allowed it to g-» out. Every twentieth 
night St. Bridget returned to tend the 
five. Part of the cln.pel of St. Bridget 
still remains, and is called "The I ire- 
house.” 

A pud Kildadam t-ccurrlt Igm* Sanctm Urigidsea««a 

UiftAtiiitfUib lam \uoanfc. .... . II4I 

Kllken'ny ia the C'aolic Kill K«nny t 
church of St. Keuny or Cau'iee. 

Kilkenny Cats. (See Cat.) 
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Silled by Inches. In allusion to 
divers wavs of prolonging capital punish¬ 
ments in olden times ; e.tj. : (3) The “ iron 
coffin of Lissa.” The prisoner was laid 
in the coffiD, and saw the iron lid creep j 
slowly down with almost imperceptible 
movement--slowly, silently, but surely; 
on, on it canoe with relentless march, 
till, after lingering days and nights in 
suspense, the prisoner was at last as 
slowly crusjied by the iron lid press¬ 
ing on him. (-) The “baiser de la 
Vierge ” of Baden-Baden. The prisoner, 
blindfolded and fastened to a chain, 
was lowered by a windlass down a deep 
shaft from the top of the castle -into the 
very heart of the rock on which it stands. 
Here he remained till he was conducted 1 
to the torture-chamber, and commanded ; 
“to kiss ” the brazen statue of the “ Vir- ! 
gin ” which stood at the end of a passage; j 
but immediately he raised bis lips to j 
give the kiss, down he fell through a 
trap-door on a wheel with spikes, which 
was set in motion by the fall. (-‘1) The I 
“ iron cages of Louis XL” were so con¬ 
trived that the victims might linger out 
for years : but whether they sat, stood, 
or lay down, the position was equally 
uncomfortable. (4) The “ chamhrc a J 
crucer” was a heavy chest, short, shal- | 
low, and lined with sharp stones, in j 
which the sufferer was packed and buried 
alive. (5) The ” bernicles" consisted of 
a mattress on which the victim was fas¬ 
tened by the neck, while bis legs were 
crushed between two logs of wood, on 
the uppermost of which the torturer 
took his seat. This process continued 
for several days, till the sufferer died with 
the lingering torment. Many other 
modes of stretching out the torment of 
death might easily he added. 

Killed by Kindness. It is said 
* that Draco, the Athenian legislator, met 
with his death from his popularity, bring 
smothered in the tbeatro of A'lgi'nu by 
the number of caps and cloaks showered 
on him by the spectators (b.c. 5U0;. 
(See Kindness.) 

Killing no Murder. A tract 
written by Sexlry, who was living in 
Holland at the time of its publication. 
Probably Sexby was paid for fathering 
it, and that the real author was William 
Allan 

Killin g-Btone in Loath. A crom¬ 
lech, probably used for human sacrifice. I 


Kilmansegg (Mm). An heiress ol 
great expectation with an artificial leg 
of solid gold .—Thonuut Rood, “A Holden 
Legend." 

Kilmarnock Cowls. Nightcaps. 
The Kilmarnock nightcaps were once 
celebrated all over Scotland. 

. Kilmarth Rooks (Scotfond), a 
pile of Btones towering twenty-eight feef 
in height, and overhanging more than 
twelve feet, like the tower of Pisa (Italy 1. 
(Set Oil EESEWKINC.) 

Kilwinning, in the county of Ayr, 
Scotland, the ceene of the renowned 
tournament held in 18IJ9 by the Karl of 
Kglinton. It was also the cradle of Free- 
masonry in Scotland. 

Km, Kind. 

King But now. my cousin TTsmlet, imd my sou— 

IIam. A little m retbouliln.audits*thou kiud 

Kin or kinsman is a relat ive by inar- 
riaire or blood more distant than father 
and son. 

Kind means of the same Bort orgeno?, 
as man-kind or man-genus. 

Hamlet sayK he is more than lin to 
Ciaudips (as he was step-sou), but sti 1 ! 
he is not of the same kind, the same 
class. He is not a bird of the same feather 
as the king. 

Kinehok. One of the two chief 
divinities of Thibet. 

Kind-hart. A jocular namo for» 
tooth-drawer ; bo called from a dentist of 
the name in the reign of queen Elizabeth 
Kind hart, the dentist, is mentioned by 
Howland in his “ Letting of Humours- 
Blood in the lioad-vaino." (lbUO.) 

Kindness. Killed with lindnut- 
The allusion is to the ape, which not. un- 
frequently strangles its young ones by 
hugging thorn too hard. ((See KiLtJiU.) 

King means Father. The word tak* 8 
us bock to patriarchal times, when f» rni ‘ 
lies wero grouped into dans, clans i» 1fl 
tribes^ anti tribes into nations ‘i'w 
ciders formed the senate, and pflf l \ 
“assembly of elders” had its father. 
(German, kdnig ; Sanskrit, jamd'H, * 
father. • Greek, anax, and Latin, 
the old man of the tribe, orpaterfa» 1^ ‘' , 
of the nation.) (See QuiaoN.) 

Kingly Titles: t 

Ahim'etech. (my father the king). 1D 
chief ruler of the ancient Philistines. 
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A gag (lord). The chief ruler of the 
Amal'ekites (4syl.). 

A kbar Khan (very-great chieftain). 
Hindustan. 

Anax and Basil mix. The chief ruler 
of the ancient Greek kingdoms. 

A sser or A «,<?«• (blessed one). The chief 
ruler of ancient Assyria. 

Altubeg (father prince). Persia, 1118. 

Augustus. The title of the reigning 
emperor of Rome, when the heir pre¬ 
sumptive was styled u Caesar.” ( 6 ce 
AtmrsTtis.) 

A non rat (self-potentate). One whose 
power is absolute— Russia. 

Beglerlry. (See Hey.) 

Beu-Hadad (son of the sun) or Ifadad. 
The chief ruler of ancient Damascus. 

Bey of l^iuis. In Turkey, a boy is 
the governor of a banner, and the chief 
over the seven banners is the Inglor- 
buy 

Brenu or Bren Inn. (war chief) of the 
ancient Gauls. A dictator appointed by 
the Druids in times of danger. 

Bntnaida (wielder of Britain). Chief 
king of the heptarchy. 

t'msar. Proper name adopted by the 
Roman emperors. 

Calif (successor). Successors of Maho¬ 
met ; now the Grand Siguiur of Turkey, 
and Sophi of Persia. 

Cauda cc. Proper name adopted by the 
queens of Ethiopia. 

Coziqne (Ca-zcck'). American Indians; 
native princes of the ancient Peruvians, 
Cubans, Mexicans, Ac. 

Chain. (See Khan.) 

Cyrus (mighty). Ancient Persia. (&;e 
Cyhus.) 

Czar (same as Caisar, 7 v.). Russia. 

Dun'ux, Latin form of Daramsh (king). 
Ancient Persia. 

Deg. Algiers before it was annoxed to 
Franco. 

Dida'tor. A military autocrat, ap¬ 
pointed by the Roman senate in times of 
danger. 

Kmpcror. Franco, Ac. 

Bxm'ya (q.v.). Kings of Kent. 

Jiox/jodar. .Moldavia and VV’allaehia. 
t (rider or commander). The 

Xiatio form ot emperor. 

•• fact?. Ancient Peru. 
i Ancient Jews. 

ySf uier (same as Ciesar, q.v.). Austria. 
. AAaa (chieftain) or Uken :f i*- Khan. 
1 tary. In Persia, the governor of a 
province is called a Khan. 


Khedive (q.v.). Modern Egypt. 

Kiua or fjueen. Groat Britain, tea. 

Lama or Dalai Lama (great mother* 
of-souls). Thibet. 

Afelech (king). Ancient Jews. 

Mogul or Cheat Mogul'. Mougo'lia. 

Xejus or Nejushee (lord protector). 
Abyssinia. 

Nizam' (ruler) or Nizam-id-Malt \ruler 
of the state). Southern India north-west 
of Madras. 

Penilruif'ii>t (chief of the dragons, or 
"summits rex"). A dictator, created by 
the ancient Celts in times of danger. 

1‘ha'iauk (light of the world). Ancient 
Egypt. 

PnxuUnt. Republic of America. 

Phil > iny (proper name adopted). Egypt 
after the death of Alexander. 

Ha'juh or Maha-rajah (great king). 
Hindustan. 

/.'(j-(ruler). A Latin word equivalent 
to mir kunr. 

S In t It (lord), Mecca and Medi'na. 

Haiti 'protector). Persia. 

Shut (patriarch*. Arabia. 

hu'/i!it{ho\y). A title of the Shah of Persia 

SuulUfildtr (city-holdor). Formerly 
chief magistrate ot the United Provinces 
of Holland. 

Knit,m or Koldun (ruler). Turkey. 

1 'a n rude or Waywode of Transylvania, 
Moldavia, and Wniluchia. Iu the ancient 
kingdom of Poland, a governor of a 
province. 

Also, Agn, amnr or emir, archduke, 
count, a'oye. duke, ejFehdi, elector, exarch, 
muium, infanta, landamman, landgrave, 
mandarin, margrave or margravine , 
nemutb, pacha or bath air. prince, sachem, 
sat 1 ay. setgmeur or grand-seigneur, sirdar, 
hidm/idur, suz,rain, htravck, viceroy, etc., 
in soaio cases are chief independent 
rulers, in some ca<es dependent rulers or 
governors subject to an over-lord, and in 
others simpiy’titles of honour without 
separate dominion. 

*i Tin. factory king. . Richard Oastler, 
of Bradford, tiie successlul advocate of 
the “Ten Hours’ Rill." <1781* 1MM 

Be' galautiuiino (tho gallant king), 
Victor Emmanuel of 1 -aly. (lit20-*.) 

* The ihne knots of Co.'ogio. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the three magi who came 
from tho East to oiler rifts to the infant 
Jesus. Tradition makes them throe 
eastern kings, and at Cologne the names 
ascribed to them are Kaspar, Melchior, 
and Balthazar. 
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The Idols of the four tings . A pack of 
cards. 

After rapper were lirowrtit in ibe books of the 
fear ^kji^s. — Kabeiutt, “ Garo'intus ami Pat-la- 

Like a king. When Porn a, the Indian 
prince, was taken prisoner, Alexander 
asked him how ho expected to be treated. 
**Liko a king,” he replied; and Alex¬ 
ander made him his friend. 

A king should die standing. So said 
LouiftXVIII. of France, in imitation of 
Ve-nasinn, emperor of Home. 

The king ca n do no irro»g. A sovereign 
is not responsible for the acts of his 
ministers; whatever wrong is done, the 
administrative government must be held 
responsible for it. This is contrary to the 
general axiom, quod tacit per ahos far it 
per se—i.e., every employer is responsible 
for the actions of the agents he employs. 

Kings have Iona hands. Do not quarrel 
with a king, as his power and authority 
reach to tho end of his dominions. Tho 
Latin proverb is, A n wst is lungas re!gibus 
esse vianus ; and the German, Mit gressen, 
herren ist nicht gut kirschen es*en (It is not 
good to eat cherries with great men), as 
they throw the stones in your eyes. 

There's such divinity doth hedge a king. 

Tint treason rau but p-'ep lo what it would. 

t Uhn kelpeartJUCmff itt* Hwilt l," iv. 9. 

Pray aid of the king. When some one, 
under the belief that he has a right to tho 
land, claims rent of the king’s tenants, 
they appeal to tho sovereign, or “pray 
aid of the king.” 

ICings, &c., of England. Much 
foolish superstition has of lato been cir¬ 
culated respecting certain days supposed 
to be “ fatal” to the crowned heads of 
Great Britain. The following list may 
help to discriminate truth from fiction:— 

[Prom means the regnal yen* commenced from; 
To i* the day of death.] 

William I., from Monday, December 
25th, 1066, to Thursday , September 9th, 
1087; William II., from Sunday, Sep¬ 
tember 26th, 1087, to Thursday , August 
2nd, 1100; 1 -Ibnrv I., from Sunday, 
August 5th, 1100, to Sunday , December* 
1st, 1185; Stephen, from Thursday, 
December 26th, 1135, to Monday, Octo¬ 
ber 25th, 1154. 

Henri II., from Sunday, December 
19tb, 1154, to Thursday, July 0th, 1 189 ; 
Bichard I., from Sunday, September 


3rd, 1189, to Tuesday, April 6tb, 1199; 
.John, from Thursday, May 27th, 1199, to 
Wednesday, October 19th, 1216 ; Henri 

111., from Saturday, October 28th, 11216, 
to Wednesday, November 16th, 1272; 
Edward I., from Sunday , November 
20th, 1272, to Friday, July 7th, 1607; 
Edward 1L, from Saturday, July 8th, 
1307, to Tuesday, January 20th, 1327; 
Edward 111., from Sunday, January 
25th, 1327 (N.8.), to Sunday, June 21st, 
1377 ; Richard II., from Monday, June 
22nd, 1377, to Monday, September 29th, 
1399; Henry IV., from Tuesday, Sep¬ 
tember 30th, 1399, to Monday, March 
20th, 1413; Henri V., from Tuesday, 
March 21st, 1413, to Monday, August 
yist, 1422; Henry VT., from Tuesday, 
September 1st. 142*2, to Wednesday, 
March 4th, 1461; Edward IV., from 
Wedtusday, March 4th, 14'*1, to Wednes¬ 
day, April 9th, 1483; Edward V., from 
Wednesday, April 9th, 1483, to Sunday, 
Juno 22nd, 1483; Richard III, from 
Thursday, June 26th, 1483, to Monday, 
August 22nd, 1485. 

Henry VII., from Monday, August 
22nd, 1485, to Saturday, April 2lst, 1509; 
Henry VIIT., from Sunday, April 22nd, 
1509, to Friday, January 28th, 1547; 
Edward VI., from Friday, January 28th, 
1547, to Thursday, July 6th, 1553; 
Mary, from Thursdty, July 6th, 1553, to 
Thursday, November 17th, 1558 ; Eliza¬ 
beth, from Thursday, November 17tb, 
1558, to Monday, March 24th, 1603. 

James I., from Monday, March 24th, 
1G03, to Sunday, March 27th, 1625; 
Charles I., from Sunday, March ‘27th, 
1625, to Tuesday, January 30th, 1649 ; 
[Commonwealth— CROMWELL died Fri¬ 
day, September, 13th, 1658;] Charles II, 
restored Saturday, May 29th, 1660, died 
Tuesday, February 6th, 1685; James II., 
from Tuesday, February 6th, 1685, to 
Saturday, December 11th, 1688; William 

111., from Sunday, February 13th, 1689, 
to Wednesday, March 8th, 1702,’ Anne, 
from Wednesday, March 8tb, 1702, to 
Wednesday, August 1st, 1714. 

George I., from Wednesday, August 
1st, 1714, to Wednesday, June 11th, 
1727; GEouaa II., from Wednesday, J«® e 
11th, 1727, to Saturday, October 25th, 
1760; George III., from Saturday, 
October 25th, 1760, to Saturday, January 
29th, 1820 ; George IV., from Saturday' 
January 29th, 1820, to Saturday, J liu0 
26th, 1830 j W illiam IV., iromSaturday, 
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.Tun© 2Gth, 1830, to Tucsdav, June 20th, 
1837; Victohia, from Tuesday, June 
20th, 1837 * * 

Hence four have terminated their reign, 
on, a Sunday, six on a Monday, Jive on a 
Tuesday. sewn on a Wenwsday, jive on a 
Thursday, tiro on a Friday, and Jim on a 
Saturday. Fine hart began and ended 
their reign on the same day : Henry T. and 
Edward III. on a Sun day ; Jbehnrd II. 
on a Monday; Edward IV., Anne, quid 
George I. on a Wednesday; Mary on a 
Thursday; George III. and George IV. 
on a Saturday. 

Kings, dr., o f England. 

William I. styled himself King of the 
English , Formans, and Cinoinant.ans ; 
Henry I , King of the English and dole 
oj the Formans; Stephen, Kim/ of the 
English; Henry II., King of En-duid, 
duke, of Formnndy and Aqmtaunt, iiyd 
count, of Anjou; John, King of E nil¬ 
ia vd, lord of Ireland, duke of Far man dy 
and Aqnitunia, and count of Anji.u : 
Ilenrv III., in 1250. dropped the titles 
of “duhe of Nonnnudy” and “count of 
Anjou;" Edward I., Kmg of England, 
lord of belaud, and duke of Aqmtania . 
Edward II. made his son “duke of 
Aquitmiia” in the nineteenth tear of 
his reign, and styled himself Kmg of 
England and laid of Inland; Edward 
III. from 1337 adopted the - style of 
King of France and England , and lord 
of b eland, and duke of A gut fan in ■ 
Richard II., King of England and 
France., and lord of Ireland; Kdw.ird 
VI., Of England, France, and Ire.and, 
ling, defender of the fault - this last, title 
was given to Henry YJ1I. in the thirty, 
fifth year of his reign ; Mary, Of Eng¬ 
land, France, and Ireland, qua n, defender 
of ike faith, «rul supreme haul of tftt An- 
glicunand Hibernian Church; Charles 1., 
Of Great Britain, France, and Inland, 
king, defender of the faith, &c.; Common¬ 
wealth, The keepers of the liberties of 
England, by the authority of Parliament, 
and Cromwell was styled his highness; 
Charles II. and James II. as Charles I.; 
William and Mary, Of England, Scotland, 
trance, and Ireland, king and queen, de- 
fauiers of the faith, &a .; Anno, Of Great 

nUtin, France, and Ireland, queen, dt- 
lBoi ike faith, ka. ; George III., in 
ioOl, abandoned the words “king of 

ranee,” which had bean retained for 432 
years, and his style was, George III., by \ 
t** grace <f God of the United Kingdom, of I 


Great Britain and Ireland king, defender 
of the faith. 

IF The King's. A fashionable theatre 
in the reign of Charles 11. 

King-at- Arms . An officer whose 
duty it is to direct the heralds, preside 
at chapters, and have the jurisdiction of 
armoury. There are three hint's at-afms 
in England, viz., Garter, Chtrencieux, 
and Norroy ; one in Scotland, viz., Lyon ; 
and one in Ireland, called Ulster. 

Hath liing-of-Amis is no member of 
the college, but takes precedence next 
after Garter. Office created in 1725 for 
the service of tile Order of the Bath. 

King of Bark. Christopher ITI. of 
Scandinavia, who. in a time of great 
scarcity, hail the bark of birch wood mixed 
with meal fur food. (15th century.) 

King of Bath- Beau Nash, master 
of the ceremonies at that city for some 
fifteen years. (1074 1701.) 

King of Beasts. The lion, notod 
for the grandness of its nature, and its 
royal quality of mercy. 

King <»f Khorassan. So Anva'ri, 
the Persian poet of the twelfth century, 
is called. 

King of Metals. Gold, which is 
not omy the most valuable of metals, 
but also is without its peer in freedom 
from alloy. It is got without smelting; 
wherever it exists it is visible to the eye; 
and it consorts with little else than pure 
silver. Even with this precious alloy, 
the pure metal ranges from sixty to 
ninety-nine per cent. 


King of Misrule. Sometimes called 
Loud, and sometimes Abbot, &o. At 
Oxford and Cambridge ono of the 
Masters of Arts superintended both the 
Christmas aud Candlemas sports, for 
•which lie was allowed a feo of 40's. 
These diversions continued till the 
Reformation. Polydor Virgil -says of 
the feast of Misrule th it it was “ derived 
from the Roman Saturnalia,” held in 
December for five days (I7t.li —22nd). The 
feast of Misrule Lasted twelve days. 


If wr comp toe our Hajolmnlui 1 ' Chrirtmiwj sad 
ft..* Veer Tides *ith there Saturnalia Mid Feasts 
of Janas, we shall tiude snoh near artiitye between# 
them bulk in regard time-. • and in their manner 
of a» e(noising ...that wee must need -- ouclude ihu 
one to be llievery ape or tastteof the other —krytuu 
*• Itutrio-Uasltx." (737.) 
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King of Painters. A title assumed 
by Parrlms'ios, the painter, a contem¬ 
porary of Zeuxis. Plutarch says he wore 
a purple robe and a golden crown. {Ft. 
400 B.c.) 

King of Preachers. Louis Bour- 
dalouo, a French clergyman. (1632- 
1704.) 

King of Rome. A title conferred 
by Napoleon I. ou his son on the day of 
his birth; who was more generally called 
duke of Rciohstadt. (1811-1832.) 

TTing of Shreds and Patches. In 
the old mysteries Vico used to be dressed 
as a mimic king in a party-coloured suit. 
(Shakespeare, “ Hamlet, ’ iii. .4.) The 
phrase is metaphorically applied to cer¬ 
tain literary operatives who compile boohs 
for publishers, but supply no origiuality 
of thought or matter. 

King of Terrors. Death. 

Kin g of Waters. The rivor Am¬ 
azon of North America. 

King of Yvetot (pron, Ke-to). A 
man of mighty pretensions but small 
merits. Yvetot is near Rouen, and was 
once a seignouric, the possessors of which 
were entitled kings- a title given them 
in 534 by Clotaire 1 , and continued far 
into the fourteenth century. 

II (‘tail: un rni <TY vt it, 

Fi-uooiiuu iluua rinutofre: 

So levant tard, *e cmcliani tilt. 

Dormant fort bicn Mac glum ; A a. 

Jtirnnyer. 

King of the Bean (Roi de la Fitve). 
The Twelfth-night king; so called be¬ 
cause he was chosen by distributing 1 
slices of Twelfth-cake to the children : 
present, and the child who had the shea 
with a bean in it was king of the com¬ 
pany for the night. This sport was in¬ 
dulged in till the Reformation, oven at 
the two universities. Without doubt, 
the basis of Twelfth-cake day must bo ; 
traced to tbo old Roman feast of .J .mns, I 
when people made each other presents 
of honey-cakes, fruits, and sweetmeats; 
but the exact day has been conformed 
to the Epiphany, according to the usual 
custom of the Homan Catholic Church. 

, (Ste Kino of Mis hulk.) 

King of the Beggars or Oi'jmUx. 
BampfyldeMoore Carew, a noted English 
vagabond. (1G93-1770.) 

Kpg of the Porest. Tho oak, 
which not oulv braves the storm, but 


fosters the growth of tender parasite 
under its arms. 

King of the Teign. Baldriok « 
South Devon, son of Eri, who long da 
feuded his territory against Algar, i 
lawless chief. 

King of tho World (Shah-Jehan) 
The title assumed by Khorrum Shall 
third son of Selim Jehan-GUir, and fift! 
of the Mogul emperors of Dulhi. {Dm 
1666 .) 

King Ban. Father of Sir Launcelot 
du Lac. He died of grief when liw 
castle was taken and burnt through the 
treachery of his seneschal.—“ Laancelot 
du Lac." (141H.) 

* King’s Cave. Opposite to Camp, 
belton ; so called because it was here 
that king Robert Bruce and his retinue 
led god when they lauded on the main 
laud from the isle of Arran. - “ •SuitUtintl 
Aci iimit of Scotland," v., p. 167 (article, 
A fruit). 

King’s Chair. A seat made by 
two bearers with their hands. On Can¬ 
dlemas Day, tho children of Scotland 
used to brill” their schoolmaster n present 
in money, aud the boy who brought tho 
largest sum was king for the nonce. 
Winn school was dismissed, tho “king" 
was carried on a seat of bauds in pro¬ 
cession, and the seat was called the 
“ king's chair.” 

King Cotton. Cotton, the staple 
of the Southern States of America, ai«l 
the chief article of manufacture in Kug- 
laud. The expression was first used hy 
James Li. Hammond in the senate of the 
United States, in 1856. Tho great cotton 
manufacturers arc called “cotton lords" 

King’s Crag. Fife, in Scotland: 
so called because Alexander ill. of Scot¬ 
land was killed there. 

A* ho w*s riding In thi dusk of tlis evening af**l 
tiie sea-voost of Fife, betwixt burnt-island an I low 
horn, he app>oooiu-d toe near the blink of the P r ‘‘ 
ciMice, fcixl his horse Martina or stumbling, he 
thrown over t <e rock, and killed ou thr spot. •••'"I 
people of the country still point out the very n 1 "* 
wlide it happen'd, and whifth is oall«d * The Mjf*' 
Crag .”—Sir W-'Utr .YeofV’I'ateso/a t}ra>uifa<Mr *• 

King Estmere t2 «yl.) of Bas^ 
was inducod fry his brother Adler to & 
to king Adlaml, and request permi®*'® 
to pay suit to itis daughtor. King Adl«“ 
replied thut Bromor, king of Spain, ' );wJ 
already proposed to her and boon 1 * 
jectod; but when the lady was i“ tr 
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dnced to the English king, she accepted 
him. King Estmere and his brother re¬ 
turned home to prepare for the wedding, 
but had not proceeded a mile when the 
king of Spain returnod to press his suit, 
and threaten vengeance if it were not ac¬ 
cepted, A page was instantly dispatched 
t» inform king Estmere, and request him 
to return. The two brothers in the guiso 
of harpers rode into the hail of king 
Adland. when Bremor rebuked them, 
end bade them leave their steeds in the 
f table. A quarrel ensued, in which 
Adler slow “ the sowdan,” and the two 
brothers put the Spanish retainers to 
ilight. After which king Estmere mar¬ 
ried the lady, aqd took her to England 
todwcli with him.— T. Percy, "IUliyuce,” 
Ac., scries L, blc. i. 6. 

King’s Evil, Scrofula, so called 
from a notion which prevailed from the 
reign of Edward the t oufessor to that of 
queen Anne, that it could be oured by 
the royal touch. The Jacobites con- 
fiderod that tho power did not descend 
to William JIT. and Anne, because the 
“divine" hereditary right was not fully 
possessed by them, but tho office re¬ 
mained in our Prayer Book till 1719. 
l'rinco Charles Edward, when ho claimed 
to be prince of'Wales, touched a female 
child for the disease in 1745; but tho last 
porson touched in England was I)r. 
Johnson,in 1712, when otih thirty months 
old, by queen Anno. Tho French kings 
laid claim to the same divine power even 
from tho time of Anno of Clovis, a,i». 4 k *l, 
mid on Easter Sunday, lfisH, Louis XIV. 
touched l,fi00 persons, using those words; 
Le roy it touche, l)Uu it gucriete. The 
practice was Introduced by Henry VII. 
of presenting ther person “touched" with 
a small gold or silver coin, called a touch- 
pioco. The one presented to Dr. Johnson 
has St. George and the Dragon on one 
side and a ship ou the other; the legend 
of tho former is Soli elm gloria, and of 
the latter Anna fi-G.M'.Ml.F.KT.U. 
JiKG. (Anne, by tho Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, Franoe, and Ireland 
Queen). 

King-fisher. ' So called from the 
r °J’ a ] or kit ^'y beauty of its plumage, 
chiefly blue and green. It frequents the 
oanks of rivers, and dives for fish. 

Franco'ni. Joachim Murat, 
®> called because he resembled in dress 


and finery Franeoni the mountebank. 
(1767-1815.) 

King Horn or Chilcle Horn. The 
hero of a metrical romance by Matin 
Thomat, 

King’s Keys. The crow-bars and 
hammers used by sheriffs’ officers to foroe 
doors and locks ( law pkraee). 

King Log. A roi faineant, a king 
that rules in peace and quietness, but 
never male es his j »»wer felt.. The allusion 
D to the fable of “Tho Frogs Asking for 
a King," wllen Jupiter threw a log into 
their pond. 

Ki ng-maker. Hi chard Neville, earl 
of Warwick ; so called because, when he 
sided with Henry- VI., Henry was king; 
but. when he sided with Edward IV., 
Henry was deposed aud Edward was 
i king. Ho fell at Barnet. (1420-1471.) 

| King’s Men. Tho 78th Foot; so 
called from their motto, Cuidith'n Jthi 
(Help the king). 

King Petaud. The court oj hina 
Pthuul. A kind of Alsutia, where all 
I are talker.-, with no hearers, all are kings 
i with no subjects, all are masters and 
I none servants. There was once a society 
of beggars in France, the chief of whom 
called himself king Petaud, (Latin, 
)Hto, to beg,) 

King’s-picture. Money; so called 
because coin is stamped with “the image” 
of tho reigning sovereign. 

King Hyence, of North Wales, 
sent a dwarf to king Arthur to sa.v “he 
hud overcome cloven kings, all of which 
paid him homage in this sort—vis., they 
gave him their beards to purfell his 
mantle. He now required king Arthur 
to do likewise.” King Arthur retamed 
answer. “ My beard is full young yet 
i for a purfell, but before it is longeuough 
! for such a purpose. King Ryence shall 
do mo homage on both his kne.es.” (Sc* 
Percy, “ lbdiques," &e., series iii., bk. 1.) 

Spenser says that Lady Bria'iia loved 
a knight named Cruder, who refused to 
marry her till she sent him a mantlo 
lined with tho boards of knights and 
looks of ladies. To accomplish this, she 
appointed Mal'effort, her seneschal, to 
divest every ladv that drew near tho 
castle of her locks, and every knight of 
his beard.— "Faery Queen, ’ bk. vL, 
cant. I, 

F F 
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King Stork. A tyrant that devours 
his subjects, and makes them submissive 
■with fear and trembling. The allusion 
is to the fable of “The Frogs Desiring 
a King,” but not such a one as. King 
Log. 

Kingston-on-Thames. Named 
KIngest one from a large, square block of 
stone near the town hall, on which the 
early Anglo-Saxon monarchs knelt whan 
they were anointed to the kingly office : 
Edward the Elder, A tb els tan, Edmund. 
Ethelred, Edred, Edwy, and Edward 
the Martyr received on this stone the 
royal unction. The stone is now enclosed 
with railings. 

Kingstown ( Inland ), formerly called 
Dunleary. The name was changed in 
1821 out"of compliment to George IV., 
who visited Ireland that year, and left 
Dunleary harbour for his return homo i 
on the 5th of September* j 

Kingswood Lions. Donkeys ; 
Kingswood being at ono lime famous for j 
the number of asses kept by the colliers | 
who lived thereabout. I 

Kinless Loon. The judges whom ■ 
Cromwell sent into Scotland wero so 
termed, because ‘they condemned and 1 
acquitted thooc brought before thorn 1 
wholly irrespective of party, and solely 
on the merits of the charge with which 
they were accused. 

Kiosk'. A Turkish summer-house 
or alcove supported by pillars. 

. Kirk of Skulls. Gamrie church i 
in Banffshire; so called because the 1 
skulls and other bones of the Norsemen , 
who fell in the neighbouring field, called i 
the Bloody Pots, w^re built into its ! 
walls. # 

Kirks-grim. The nix who looks to 
order in churches, and punish os those 
who misbehave themselves there, and 
the persons employed to keep it tidy if 
they fail in their duty .—timndinacian 
m0holoqy. 

Kirke’s Lambs. The 2nd Foot. 
Tneir colonel was Piercy Iurke, when ! 
they were appointed os aguard of honour 
to the qufeen of Charles IT. on her pro¬ 
gress to London. For this service they 
were allowed to carry on their colours 
the “ Paschal Lamb.” | 

Kifkrap'ine (8 syL). While Una ! 
mm in the hut of Cumwca, ICirkrapine : 


forced his way in ; but tho lion springing 
on him tore him to pieces. The moaning 
is that Romanism was increased by ra¬ 
pine, but tho English lion at the Re¬ 
formation put an end to the rapacity of 
monks.— Spenser, “Faery Queen,” bk. i. 

Kishmee. An island iu the Persian 
Gulf, famous for its white wine. 

Kiss, as a mode of salutation, comes 
from its use to express reverence or 
worship. Tiius to adore idols and to 
kiss idols mean the same thing. Iudeed, 
the word adore signifies simply to carry 
the hand to the month, that is, to kiss it 
to the idol. Wo still kiss the hand in 
salutation. Various parts of tho body 
are kissed to distinguish the character of 
the adoration paid Thus, to kiss tho 
lips is to adore the living breath of the 
nersoti saluted; to kiss the foot or ground 
is to humble oneself in adoration; to 
kv-s the garments is to express venera¬ 
tion to whatever belongs to or touches 
the person who wears them, “ Kiss the 
.Sou lost he be angry" (Ps. ii. 12) means 
Worship the Son of God. Pharaoh tells 
Joseph “Thou shalt be over my house, 
and upon thy mouth shall all my people 
kiss,” meaning thoy shall reverence the 
commands of Joseph by kissing tho roll 
on which his commands would be written, 
“bamuol poured oil on Saul and kissel 
him," to acknowledge subjection to God's 
anointed (1 Sam. x. 1). In the Hebrew 
state, this mode of expressing reverence 
arose from the peculiar form of govern¬ 
ment established, whether uridor tho 
patriarchal or matrimonial figure. 

.1 Judas km. An act of treachery. 
The allusion is to the apostle Judas, who 
betrayed his Master with a kiss. 

Kissing tho Pope’s Toe. ■ Matthew 
of Wett minster says,, it was customary 
formerly to kiss the band of hiS holiness; 
but that a certain woman, iQ the eighth 
century, not only kissed tho pope’s hand, 
but “ squeezed it.” The church magnate, 
seeing the danger to which he was ex¬ 
posed, cut off his hand, and was com¬ 
pelled in future to offer his foot, a custom 
which has continued to the present hour. 

Kissing under tho Mistletoe. 
Balder, the Apollo of Scandinavian my¬ 
thology, was killed by a mistletoo arrow 
given to the blind HUder, by Loki, tho 
pod of mischief and potentate of our 
earth. Balder was restored to life, bu» 
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the mistletoo was placed in future under 
the care of Friga, ami, was never again 
tv) be an instrument of evil till ittouched 
the earth, the empire of Loki. Hence 
is it always suspended from ceilings. 
And whou persons of opposite sexes ‘ 

1 >ass under it, they give each other tlio 
ass of peace and lovo, in the full assur¬ 
ance that the epiphyte is no longer an 
instrument of mischief. 

A correspondent in Xotes and Queries 
suggests tliat the Romans dedicated the 
holly to Saturn, whose festival was in 
December, and that the early Christians 
decked their houses with the Saturnian 
emblems to deceive the Romans and 
escape persecution, It was this sort of 
compromise that Naaman the Syrian re¬ 
quested when his master bowed iu wor¬ 
ship to Itimmon. 

KiBBing-crUBt. The crust where 
the lower lump of bread kissos the upper. 

Kist'norap'pan. Tho Indian water- 
god. Persons at tho pqint of death are 
sometimes carried iuto the Ganges, and 
sometimes to its banks, that Kistnerap- 

E an may purify them from all defilement 
efore they die. .Othors havo a little 
water poured into the palms of their 
hands, with the same object. 

Kit. A soldier's kit. HU outfit. 
(Anglo-Saxon, kyth.) 

The whole kit of Mum. The whole lot. 

(See above.) 

Kit’s Goty House ( Kent) is Kati- 
geru’s or Klivjerut coty house— that is, 
tho house or tomb of Kltiguru, made of 
coits or huge Hat stones, {kite 11 ackell’s 
Coit and Devil's Coit. ) 

Katigern tras the hrothor of Vortimer, 
and leader of the Britons, who was slam 
in the battle of Aylesford or Epsford, 
fighting iwjainst Uengist and Horsa, 
Rambarde culls it t' it scot < house (1570). 
The structure consists of two upright 
8ide.stouos, one standing in the middle 
ns ft support or tenon, and a fourth im¬ 
posed as a roof. 

( Kitchi-manitou. The good deity 
ot the savagetf of Canada. Once a year 
tnoy celebrate his festival with dancing 
and singing. 

ffiS 0, in “ **- 

( t To- fly the kite is to 

roue the wind,” or obtain money on 


bills, whether good or bad. It is a Stock 
Exchange phrase, and means, as a kite 
flutters in the air by reason of its light¬ 
ness, and is a mere toy, so these bills iiy 
about, but are light and worthless. 

Kitely (2 syl.). A jealous city mer¬ 
chant in Bon Jonson’s “ Every Han in 
his Humour.” 

Kit-kat Club. A club to which 
Addison belonged. It received its name 
from Christopher Katt, a pastry-cook, 
who sorved the club with mutton pies. 
Sir Godfrey Kneiler painted a series of 
portraits of the club members to be hung 
in the room of meeting, and in order to 
accommodate the paintings to the height 
of the walls, was obliged to make them 
three-quarter lengths; hence a three- 
quarter portrait is still called a kit-cat. 

.Strictly speaking, a kit-cat canvas is 
twouty-eight inches .by thirty-six. 

Kit-kat Pictures are portraits of 

three-quarter length, like those painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneiler for the Kit-kat 
Club-room. 

Stn'e, Addison, Coofrm, Gsrth, Vanbrugh. Man- 
waring, Stemiaj, rt alpole. and PiUteney were of it; 
so was lord Doraet and the vrraent duKa. Man- 
wariug....war * h « ruling man m ail oouvorta ton 
... lord Stanhope and tne earl of Emx ware also 
members.... Each member gars oil [picture].—i'oje* 
to iptnet. 

* Kit Kats. Mutton pies, so called 
from Christopher Katt, the pastrycook, 
who excel led in these pasties. {See above.) 

Kittle of Fish. A pretty kittle of 
fish. A pretty muddle, a baa job. A 
sea term. “The kittle of fish” is the 
apparatus of pulleys employed in <:■ <g- 
ging the tiukes of the anchor towards 
the bow, after it has boen hoisted to the 
c&t-hoad. If those pullova get out of 
gear, they are “a pretty kittle of fish.” 
(See Kettle.) 

Kiwas ft- An idol of the Virginian 

savages. 

KIa.ua ( Peter). The prototype jl 
Rip Van Winkle, whose sleep lasted 
twenty years. (Set S\nta Klaos.) 

Kloka-man ( wise-folk ). > Doctors 
who undertake to cure the evils caused 
by wiekod elves. They correspond to the 
Fairy-women of Ircluid.— Scandinavia, 

Knave. A lad, a garijon, a servant 
(Saxon, cnafa, a boy; German, knabe.) 
The knave of clubs, &c,, is the acm or 
servant of the king and quean thereof. 

w v 2 
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In an old version of the Bible we read : 
“Paul, a knave of Jesus Christ, called 
to be an apostle,” &c. (Rom. i. 1). 

A knave of Sologne. More knave than 
fool. The French say uh niais de Sologne. 
Bologneds a part of the departmente of * 
Loiret et Loir-et-Cher. 

Knecht Clobes. (See Santa 
Klaus.) 

Knee. Greek, gonu ; Latin, genii ; 
French, genou ; Sanskrit, jauu ; Saxon, 
cneou; German, kn Le ; English, knee. 

Knee Tribute. Adoration or re¬ 
verence shown by prostration or bending 
the kneo. 

Kneph. The ram-hcaded god of 1 
ancient Egypt, called also Amon-ra, and 
by the Crocks, Ammon. 

Knicker-bocker (Die'drich). The 
imaginary author of a facetious “History 
of New York,” by Washington Irving. 

Knife is the emblem borne by St. 
Ag'atka, St. Albert, and St. Christi na. 

The flaying knife is tho emblem of St. 
Bartholomew, because he was Hayed with 
one. 

A sacrificing knife is homo in Christian 
art by St. Zadkiei, the angel. 

The knife of academic knots. Chrysip'- 
PQS, so called because he was the keenest^ 
disputant of his age. (b.c. 2SO-207.) 

Knight means simply a boy. (Saxon, 
might.) boys (like the Latin piter and 
French gargon) were used as servants, so 
cnight came to mean a servant. Those 
who served tho feudal kings boro arms, 
and persons admitted to this privilege 
' were the king’s knights; as this distinc¬ 
tion was limited to men of family, tho 
■word became a title of honour next to 
the nobility. In modern Latin a knight 
is termed awa'tns (golden), from the gilt 
spurs which they used to wear. 

Last of the knights. Maximilian I. of 

S ermany. (1459, 1493-1519.) 

'Knights Bachelors. Persons who 
are simply knights, but belong-to no 
order. (french, bas-chevaliera.) 

Knights Bannerets. Knights 
created on the held of battle. Tho king or 
general cut off the point of their Dag, and 
made it square, so as to resemble a banner. 
Hence knights bannerets are called 
Knights of the Square Flag. . 

Knights Baronets. Inferior ba¬ 


rons, an order of hereditary rank, created 
by James I. in 1611. The title was sold 
for money, and the funds went nominally 
towards the plantation in Ulster. These 
knights boar the arms of Ulstor, viz., a 
held argent , a sinister hand couped at the 
wrist gules. (See Hand. ) 

Knights Errant. In France, from 
70b to 9*7, the laud was incumbered with 
fortified castles; in England this was not 
tho case till the reign of Stephen. The 
lords of theso castles used to carry off 
females and commit rapine, so that a 
class of men sprang up, at least in tho 
pages of romance, who roamed about in 
full armour to protect the defenceless and 
aid tho oppressed. 

*■ BroVim* <iuavin>; metit glafl'i'i" <■ the perfect 
account .it n knight erruut.— JJri/tlen, JJtdicalwn 
it! tin slint’it " 

Knight’s Fee. A portion of land 
hold by custom, sufficient to maintain a 
knight to do service as such for the king. 
William tho Conqueror created <50,000 
such fees when ho came to England. All 
t'/Ho had £2u u- j ear in lands or income 
were compelled to he knights. 

Knight Rider .Street (London). 
So named from the processions of knights 
f-om the Tower to Smithfield, where 
tournaments were held. Leigh Huut 
says the name originated in a sign or 
some reference to tho Heralds College 
in tho vicinity. 

Knight of Arts and Industry. 
The hero of Thomson’s “ Castle of Indo¬ 
lence,” canto ii. 7-13. 

« 

Knights of the Bath. ( See Bath.) 

Knights of the Blade. Bullies 
who were for over appealing to their 
swords to brow-beat tho timid. 

Knights of the Carpet or Carpet 
Kmghts, are not military but civil 
knights, such as mayors, lawyers, and 
so on; so called because they receive 
their knighthood kneeling oft a carpet, 
and not on the battle-field. 

Knights of tho Chamber or 
Chamber Knights, aro. knights bachelors 
made in timos of peace iu the prfse>t ci 
chamber, and not in tho camp." Being 
military men, they differ from “carpet 
knights,” who are always civilians. 

Knights of the Garter. (See Gab* 
TER.) 
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' Knights of the Hare. An order 
of twelve knights, created by Edward III. 
in Prance, upon the following occasion:— 
A great shouting was raised by the French 
army, and Edward thought the shout 
was the onset of battle, but found after¬ 
wards it was occasioned by a hare run¬ 
ning between the two armies. 

Knight of I*a Mancha. Bon 
Quixote do la Mancha, the hero of Cer¬ 
vantes’ novel, called “ Don Quixote.” 

Knights of Malta or Hospitaller * 
of St. Total of Jerusalem. Some time 
after the first crusade, some Neapolitan 
merchants built at Jerusalem an hospital 
for sick pilgrims and a church which they 
dedicated to St. John; these they com¬ 
mitted to the charge of certain knights, 
called Hospitallers of St. John. Jn 1310 
those Hospitallers took Rhode Island, 
and changed their title into Knights of 
Rhode*. In 1523 they were expelled 
from Rhodes by tlio Turks, and took up 
their residence in the Isle of Malta. 

Knight of the Pestle or Knight of 
the J‘tale and Mortar. An apothecary or 
druggist, whose chief instrument is the 
pestle and mortar, used in compounding 
medicines. 


Knights o’ the Post. Persona 
who haunted the purlieus of the courts, 
rearly to lie hired for a bribe to swear 
anything; so called from their being 
always found waiting at the posts \vhi« h 
the sheriffs Ret up outsido their doors 
for posting proclamations on. 

There arc kntshts of the post ami houhy clients 
enough to ewesr the trutc of the broadest contra¬ 
dictions —Sou th. 

Knight of tin Pott. A man in the pil¬ 
lory, or that has been tied to a whipping- \ 
post, is jestingly so called. j 

Knight of the Hoad. A highway- J 
man. 


Knights of the Hound Table. 
E-ing Arthur’s knights, so called from 
the large circular table round which they 
sat. The table was circular to prevent 
any heart-sore about precedency. Tho 
number of theso knights is variously 
given; the popular notion is that they 
were twelve; several authorities place 
the number at forty ; but the “ History 
of Prince Arthur” states that tho table 
was made to accommodate 150. King 
■Leodegraunce, who gave Arthur the table 


on his wedding-day, pent him also 100 
knights, Merlin furnished twenty-eight, 
Arthur himself added two ; and'twenty 
** sieges” were left to reward merit.— 
Chaps. 45, 4fi. These knights went 
forth into all countries in quest of ad¬ 
ventures. The most noted are-- 

St.r A colon, lial lam ore, Heau'maris, 
Heleohus, Itelmurr, Jienmtf, Hors, Kctor, 
Jit ic,E>cain ,Floll, t/a'heris,G<il.'ahad t Gal '- 
ohalt, O'arcth, Gau'ritl. Gamnn or Yicain, 
Grislt t, Kay, Lamerock, Luuncelol du Lac, 
Ltone/1, Marhans, Palamide, Pa'quvnet, 
Pd'leas, J'er'tdur or Per'ceeal, ,Sagris, 
Svpemb'ihs, Tor , Tristam or Tristan m 
ltd on iLtiis, Turguiue, Wig aloes, Wig^mur, 
Si c. Ac. 

Knight of tho Btleful Counte¬ 
nance. Don Quixote. 

Knight of tho Shears. A tailor. 
The word shear is a play on the word 
shire or county. 

Knights of St. Patrick. Instituted 
in 17-sJ, in honour of tho patron Baintof 
Ireland. 

Knight of the Swan. An old 
English proso romaneo, compiled by 
Lord Homers. It was an order of the 
house of Cleve. 

Knights of the Thistle. Said to 
have been-established in ><09 by Achaicus, 
king of the Soots, and revived iu 1540 
bv Jamos V. of Scotland. Queen Anne 
placed tho order on a permanent footing. 
Those knights are sometimes called 
Knights of St. A ndrete. 

Knights of tho Whip. Coachmen. 

Knighton Guild, now called Port- 
soken Ward. King Edgar gave it to 
thirteen knights on the following con¬ 
ditions :—(3) Each knight, was to be 
victorious in three combats, one above¬ 
ground, one underground, and one in the 
water; (2) each knight was on a given 
day to run with spears against all comers 
in * East Smithlickl. William the Cou- 
cjitoror confirm oil tho same unto the 
heirs of those knights. Henry I. gave 
it to tho canons of Holy Trinity, and 
acquitted it “of rII service.” 

Knipperdollmgs. A pet of Ger¬ 
man heretics about tho time of the Re¬ 
formation, disci pi as of a man named 
Bernard Knipperdolhng.— Blount, * (flat- 
sographia .” (1G-Si.) 
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KNOCK UNDER. 


KOLIS. 


Knock Under. Johnson says this 
expression arose from a custom once 
common of knocking under tho table 
when any guest wishod to acknowledge 
himself beaten in argument. Another 
derivation is knuckle under—i.e., to 
knuckle or bend the knuckle or knee in 
proof of submission. Bcllenden Kbit says i 
it is Te nock an.de>-, which he interprets 
“I am forced to yield.” 

Knockers. Goblins who dwell in 
mines, and point out rich veins of lead 
and silver. In Cardiganshire the miners 
attribute the strange noises so frequently 
heard in mines to these spirits, which are 
sometimes called coblyns (German, 
Molds). 


Knot. He hat tied a knot mth his 
tongue he cannot untie with his teeth. 11 o 
has got married, lie has tied the mar¬ 
riage knot by saying “ 1 take theo for my 
wedded wife," &c., but the knot is not to 
be untied so easily. 

True lovers’ knot. “True lovers” is a 
corruption of the Danish truhfa, “ I 
plight my troth,” a knot bomg the em¬ 
blem, in' Scandinavia, of iidoiity, love, 
and friendship. Stfr Thomas lirowno 
thinks the knot owes its origin to the 
nodus Hercula'nuJi, a snaky complication 
in tho cadu'cous or rod of Mercury, in 
which form tho woollen girdle of the 
Greek brides was fastened. 

The thipwnt sic or seven knots an hour. 
Miles. The log-line is divided into 
lengths by knots, each length is the same 
proportion of a nautical mile os half a 
minute is of an hour. The log-line 
being cast over, note is taken of tho 
number of kriots run out in half a minute, 
and this number shows the rate por hour. 


i 


i 


I 

j 

I 


Knotted. The knotted stick is planed. 
The house of Orleans is worsted by that 
of Burgundy. Tho house of Orleans 
bore for its badge a M ton no mux, the 
house of Burgundy a plane ; hence tho 
French saying, “ Le baton noueux est 
plan A” 

Knout (1 syl.) is alcnotted bunch of 
thongs made of bide. It is a Tartar in¬ 
vention, but was introduced into Russia. 
(Knout, Tartar for knot.) 

Know. Know the fitting moment. The , 
favourite maxim of Pittaoos, one of the 
*■ seven wise men.” 

Know Hsyself. The wise saw of Chilon, 
the Spartan ephor, (b.O. 635-600.) 1 


Know your own mind. By Murphy ; 
borrowed from Destouclies, the French 
dramatist. 

Know-nothings. A secret politics 
parly of the United States, which arose 
in 1853, who replied to every question 
asked about their society, “I know 
nothing about it." Their object wan to 
accomplish the repeal of the naturalisa¬ 
tion laws, and of tho law which excluded 
all but natives from holding office. The 
party split on the slavery question and 
died out. 

Knox’S Croft, in Gifford Gate, 
Haddington; so called because it was 
the birth-place of John Knox. 

Kobold. A house-spirit, in German 
supersrition ; tbe same as our Kobm 
Gnodfellow, and tho Scotch brou:tue(u.v.). 

JIlNZKLMANN.) 

Kochla'ni. Arabian horses of royal 
stock, of which genealogies have boon 
preserved for more than 21)00 joars. It 
is said that they are the offspring of 
Solomons stud.— A'ichuhr. 

Koh-i-Nur (mountain of light). A 
largo diamond in the possession of the 
Queen of England It was found in a 
(odconda mine (1550), and belonged to 
bhah Johan and Aurungsobe the Great, 
(Mogul kings). In 1730 it passed into 
tho hands of Nadir Shah, who called it 
the Koh-i-ndr. It next went to tbe 
mouarchs of Afghanistan, and when Shah 
Sujah was dispossessed he gavo it to 
Runj-iot Singh, of tho Punjab, as the 
price of his assistance towards the re¬ 
covery of the throno of Cabul'. It next 
went to Dhuleep Singh, but when the 
Punjab was annexed to the British crown 
in 1849, this noble diamond was surren¬ 
dered to Great Britain. It is valued at 
•£1*1,004, 

Kohol. RusseU nays, “ Tho Persian 
women blacken the inside of their eyelids 
with a powder made of black Kohol." 

And other* mix the Kohol’g jetty dye 

l’o give that lour, dark Inngumh to the eye. 

Thufimu Uoiire, LuUa Kookk,” pt. L 

Kola'da. Tho Janus of the Slaves. 
His fftto is December 24th, 

Kolah. (a Persian cap). Made of the 
wool of the sheep of Tartary. — Waring. 

Kolia. The 51st Foot, so called from 
the initial letters of .the regimental title, 
King's Own Light Infantry. 
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Konx Ompax. The words oi dis¬ 
missal in the Kleustnian Mysteries. A 
correspondent in Notes and Queries says 
" konx” or "kogx” is the Sanscrit 
Canscha (the object of your desire); 
"ompax" is ovi (amen), pocsha (all is 
over). If this is correct the words would 
mean, God bless y ov,, Amen. The cnemo¬ 
nies are concluded. When a judge gave 
sentence by dropping his pebble into the 
urn of mercy or death, he said Parsh/i 
(I have done it). The noi«e made by the 
stone in falling was called pnrsha (fate), 
and so was the dripping must* of the 
clepsydra, which limited the pleader’s 
quota of time. 

Koom or Com and Cashan “ Two 
Persian cities, full of mosques, mauho- 
le'ums, and sepulchres of the descendants 
of Ali (the saints of Persia).”— Vi,a, dm. 

Kor (sick hex A. The bed of tlio god¬ 
dess Hel (</.»;.). Its cauopy is called 
"splendid misery." 

Koran, or, with the article. A l-Kor&n 
(the Heading). The religious, ooeiai, 
civil, commercial, military, and loyai 
code of Islam. It is rather remarkable 
that we call our Bible the writ<mi (Scrip¬ 
ture), but tho Arabs call their 11;bio the 
reading (Koran). Wo are told to believe 
that portions of this book were com¬ 
municated to tho prophet at Mecca and 
Mcdi'na by the angel Gabriel, with the 
sound of bells. 

Kor'rigans «>r Kor’igans. Nino fays 
of Brittany, of wonderful powers. They 
can predict future events, assume any 
shape they like, move quick as thought 
from place to place, aud cure diseases or 
wounds.- They art) not more than two 
feet high, have" long flowing hair, which 
they are fond of combing, dress only 
with a white veil, are excellent singers, 
and their favourite haunt in boside some 
fountain. They tieo at the sound of a 
bell or benediction. Their breath is 
most deadly .—linton mythology. 

Kraal- A South African village, 
beiug a collection of huts in a circular 
form; so named V»v the early Dutch set¬ 
tlers, from h'aal, French corail, a coral 
reef. 

Kraken. A supposed sea-monster 
of vast size, said to have been seen off 
the coast of Norway and on the North 
American coasts. It was first ^escribed 


| • 

by Fontoppidan. Pliny speaks of a sen- 
! monster in the Straits of Gibraltar, which 
\ barred the entrance of ships. 

Kratim. The dog which accom¬ 
panied the Seven Sleepers. 

Kremlin. The imperial palace at 
Moscow, of a triangular form, aud about 
two miles in circumference. (Kussian, 
krem, a fortress.) 

Krems White takes its name from 
Kreins in Austria, the city where it is 
manufactured. 

Kreuzer (pron. kntc-ser ). A small 
copper coin in Southern Germany, once 
marked with across. (German, kreux, a 
i cro-'. ) 

Kriem'hild (2 syl.V A beautiful 
Burgundian lady, daughter of Danerat 
' mid Uta, and sister of Guntlier, Gemot, 
and Gis'elhor. She first married Sieg¬ 
fried, king of the Nctherlanders, and 
' next Kt/cl, king of the Buns. Hagan, 

! the Dane, yslew her first husband, and 
fc'-ued all her treasures ; and to revenge 
these wrongs, she invited her brothers 
•and Hagan to visd her in Hungary'. In 
tlie first part of the “ Nibelungen-Lied," 

1 Knemhild brings riiin on herself by & 
tattling tongue (1) She tells Brunhild, 
queen of Burgundy, that it is Siegfried 
who has taken her ring and girdle, which 
so incenses the queen, that she prevails 
\ on Hagan to murder the Netherlander; 

<U) she tolls Hagan that the only vul- 
! nqpible part in Siegfried is a spot be- 
| tween his shoulders, a hint which ena- 



j is represented as bent on vengeance, and 
I in the accomplishment of this object, 
after a most terrible slaughter of friends 
and foes, she is slain by Hildebrand. 

Krish'na {the black one). The eighth 
n vatAra or incarnation of Vishnu. Kansu, 
demon-king of Mathura', having com¬ 
mitted great ravages. Brahman com¬ 
plained to Vishnu, and prayed him to 
relieve the world of its distress ^where¬ 
upon Vishnu plucked off two hairs, one 
white and the other black, and promised 
they should revenge the wrongs of tho 
demon-king. Tho black hair became 
, Krishna .—11 ind u mythology. 

Kriss Kringle. A sort of St. 
Nicholas iy.v ). On Christmas hvo, Knss 
Kringle, arrayed in a fur cap and strange 
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apparel, goes to the bedroom of all good 
children, where he finds a stocking or 
sock hung up in expectation of his visit, 
in which depository he leavos a present 
for the young wearer. The word means 
Chritl-child, and the eve is called " Kriss- 
Kringle Eve.” 

Kri'ta. The first of the four Hindu 
periods contained in the great Yuga,whon 
the genius of Truth and Right, in the 
form of a bull, stood firm on his four feet, 
and man gained nothing by iniquity. 
(See Kauyuua.) 

Xrodo. The Saturn of the ancient 
Saxons. 

Krupp’s Steel. Steel from tbo 
works of Herr Krupp, of Essen, in* Prus¬ 
sia. 

Krusman. The Hercules of the 
ancient inhabitants of the ltLino. 

Ku'dos. Praise, glory. (Greet) 

Ku'fic. Ancient Arabic letters; so ! 
called from Kufa, a town in the pashalic 
of Bagdad, noted for its expert and nu- , 
merous copyists of the ancient Arabic , 
MSS. - 

Kufic Coins? Mahometan eoins 
with Kufic or Ancient Arabic characters. j 
The first were struck in tho eighteenth 
year of the Hegi'ra (a.d. 638). 

Kum&ra (youthful). The Hindu 
war-god, tho same as Khrthkcya (<j v.). 
One of tho most celebrated Hindu poems 
is the legendaiy history of this god. 
R. T. H. Griffith has translated seven 
cantos of it into English verse. 

Kurd. A native of Kurdistan. 

Kura. A noted legendary hero of 
India, the contests of whoso descendants 
form the subject of the two great Indian 
epics. 

Ku'vera. The god of richos, repre¬ 
sented as riding in a car drawn by hob¬ 
goblins.— Hindu mythology. 

Ky'anise (3 syl.). To apply cor¬ 
rosive sublimate to timber in order to 
prevent the dry-rot; so called from Mr. 
Kyan, who invented the process. (See 
Patnising.) 

Kyle, Carrick, and Cunning- 

h«LTr>- * 

Ayrshire is divided into three parts: 
Kyle, a strong corn-growing soil; Carrick, 
a wild hilly portion, only fit for feeding 


cattlo; and Cunningham, a rich daily 
land. Heuoo the saying— 

Kyle for m men. Cerrlok for a coo, 
'Cunningham for butter, Galloway for woe. 

The last rofors to tho Mull of Galloway, 
noted for shipwrecks, 

KyYie Elei'son. Greek, Lord, hate 

mercy upon. tut. 

Kyrle. (See Ross.) 


I* 

It. This letter represents ah ox-goad, 
and is called in Hebrew lamed (an ox- 
goad). 

I, for fifty is half C (centum, a hun¬ 
dred). 

It. E. It. Letitia Elizabeth Landon 
(afterwards Mrs. Maclean), a poetess 
of the “Lara” and “Corsair” school. 
(1802-1831).) 

LL.D. Doctor of Laws—»>., both 
civil and canon. Tho double L is tho 
plural; thus MSS. is tbo plural of MS. 
(manuscript); pp., pages, 

LI,. Whiskey. Lord-IJcutenant 
whiskey. Mr. Kiuahan being requested 
to preserve a certain cask of whiskey 
highly approved of by bis exculleuey, 
mnikod it with the initials L.L., and ever 
after called this particular quality L.L. 
Whiskey. 

L’Africaine. An opera by Meyer¬ 
beer. 

La Garde Meurt, ne se Bend 
Fas. The words falsely ascribed to 
General Cambronno, at tho battle of 
Waterloo, and inscribed on his monu¬ 
ment at Nantos. 

La Muette do Portioi. Auher’s 
best opera. Also known as “ MasanieUo.” 

La Boche (1 syl.). A Protestant 
clergyman, whose story is told in* The 
Mirror, by Henry Mackenzie. 

Lab'adists. A religious sect of tbo 
seventeenth century, bo called from Joan 
Labadio, of Bourg in Guyenne. They 
wore Protestant ascetics, who sought 
reform of morals more than reform of 
doctrine. They rejected the observance 
of all holy days, and held certain mystic 
..notions. The sect foil to pieces early in 
the eighteenth century. 


LABARINTO. 


LADY. 
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Labarinto or Las Trecientas. 

The chief work of the poet Juan do 
Mena, called the Spanish Jinn lug; sug¬ 
gested by Dante's " Divina Coine'dia.” 


Lab'artim. The standard borne be- J 
foro the 1 Ionian emperors. It consisted | 
of a lance with an eagle on the top, while 
from a cross-staff hung a splendid purplo 
streamer, with a fringe, adorned with 
precious stones. Constantino substituted 
a crown for the eagle, and inscrilnid in 
the midst the mysterious monogram (ste 
OuNijTAN'riNC.S Cisoss). Fifty of tbo 
bravest men were deputed to boat it. 
(Greek, laha, a staff; ruoinai, to rescue 
from danger.) 


Labe (<jnfen). The Circis of the 
Arabians, who, by her enchantments, 
transformed men into horses and other 
brute beasts. She is introduced into 
the “Arabian Nights' Entertainments,” 
where Beder, prince of Persia, marries 
her, defeats her plots against him, and 
turns her into a mure. Being restored 
to her proper shape by her mother, she 
turns Beder into an owl; but tho prince 
ultimately regains his owu proper form, 
and makes his escape. 

Labyrinth. Said to l»o so called 
from Lab yris, an Egyptian monarch of ( 
tho twelfth dynasty. Tho chiof labyrinths I 
are:— * | 


(1) The Egyptian, by Pctesu'chis or 
Tithocs, near the lake Mieris. It had 
3,1 Kilt apartment**, half of which were 
underground, (n.c IN Ml.) 

(ilj The Crotan, by Pm'dalos, for im¬ 
prisoning tho Mi'notams. Tiie only 
means of finding tho way out of it was 
by a skein of thread. 

(3) Tho Cretan conduit, which had 
1,000 branches. 

( (f) Tho Lem'nian, by the architects 
/milus, Rholus, and Then* torus. it 
had 150 columns, so nicely adjusted that 
a child could turn them. 

(f>) The labyrinth of Olu'sium, by l*or- 
aenna, king of Etruria, for his tomb. 

The Samian, by Tlieodo'rua. (b.c. 

(7) The labyrinth at Woodstock, by 
lh> for the fair Rosamond. 

, t®) Of mazes forme*! by bodges, tho 
boat known is that of Hampton Court. 


[ .Ifbyrintb'odon (Greek for Lnby- 
E 'VM.tootk). A gigantic fossil sauroid, 


of the frog family, so called from the in¬ 
ternal structure of its teeth. 

Lace. I’ll late your jacket far you — 
beat you. (French, laisse, a lash; Ger¬ 
man, hutchen, to strike.) 

Lachesis (j>ron. LaVesit). One of 
the three Fates: the ono that spins the 
thread of lifo, which At'ropos cuts off, 
whilo Clothe holds tho distaff. 

Lacon'ic. Very concise and pithy. 
A Sjiartan was called a Laeon from La- 
co'nia, tho land in which ho dwelt. The 
Spartans were noted for their brusque 
and sententious speech. When Philip 
of Macedon wrote to the Spartan magis¬ 
trates. “ If 1 enter Laeo'nia 1 will level 
Laced.emon to tho ground," t^e ephora 
wrote word back the single word, 11 If.” 
The (freek t, being tho smallest of the 
alphabet, is called tho Lacedaemonian 
letter. 

Laeua'trine Deposits. Deposits 
formed at tho bottom of fresh-water 
pools aud lakes. (Latin, lacu/, a lake.) 

Lacus'trino Habitations. The 
remains of human dwellings of great an¬ 
tiquity, constructed on certain lakes in 
Ireland, Switzerland. &e. They scorn 
to ha\ o been villages built on piles in the 
mi* Idle of a lake. 

Lad and Lass. A lad is one foZ 
or in “loading strings" under a peda¬ 
gogue boy-leader). Lass is 

‘ ‘ lad-ess’’ contracted first into “in’ess,” 
and theu into “lass.” (See Miss.) 

Lad o* Wax. A little l*oy, a doll 
of a mini. Iti “ Romeo ami Juliet," tbo 
Nurse calls Paris “a man of wav,” mean¬ 
ing a very “ propormun." Horace speaks 
of tho “ waxen arms of Torephus.,” 
meaning well modellud. 

La'das. Alexander’s messenger, noted 
for his swiftness of foot. 

La'don. Oue of tho dogs <>f Aelreon. 

Linton. Tho dragon winch guarded 
tho apples of tho HesperuLs. 

Lady. A woman of wealth, station, 
or rank. Verstegan says, “It was an¬ 
ciently written lllealdian or Leafdian, 
contracted first into Lifdy, and then into 
L’ady. Laf or llh\f (loaf ) menns food m 
general or bread in particular, and diim 
moans 1 to servo,’ whouce Leafdian 
means ‘ bread-sorver.’ Tho lord eup~ 
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plied the food, and the lady saw that it 
was properly served, for ladies used to 
carve and distribute the food to the 
guests.” „ 

Ladies retire to the drawing-room after 1 
dinner, and leave the gentlemen ho- j 
hind. This custom was brought in by j 
the Norsemen. The Vikings always dis- 1 
missed all women from their drinking ; 
parties.— S. Jiimhun/. 

Lady-bird. The bishop Bamahy, 
called in (reman, (’nacre /terra hvkn, 
(our Lady-fowl), M'tri'u-hnhn (Mary- 
fowl), and Mtirien K</fir (Mary’s beetle). 

“ Ousheow Lady,” as it is called in York¬ 
shire, is also the German Afarien-lal- 
Mien (Lady-cow). Probably our bird in 
this instance is a corruption of bug. 
Thus the cockchafer is called the May 
bug, where the German Lifer is ren¬ 
dered bug; and several of the Bcaraotei 
are called bugs, as the rose-bug. (Scr 
Bishop.) 

Lady BotmtifuL The benevolent 
lady of a village. The char \cter of Lady 
Bountiful is from the “ Beaux' Strata¬ 
gem," by Farquhar. 

Lady ChapeL The small chapel 
behind the screen of the high altar ; so 
called because usually dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. 

• 

Lady-day. The 25th of March, to 
commemorate the Annunciation of Our 
Lady, the Virgin Mary. 

Lady Isabella, the beloved daugh¬ 
ter of a noble lord, accompanied her 
father and mother on a chase' cue day, 
when her step-mother requested her to 
return and toll Ihe master-cook to pre¬ 
pare “ the milk-white doe for dinner." 
Lady Isabella did aB she was told, and 
the master-cook replied, “ Thou art the 
doe that I must dress.” The scullion- 
boy exclaimed, “ O save the lady’s life, 
and make tby pies of me;” hut the 
master-cook heeded him not When the 
lord returned he called for his daughter, 
the fair Isabelle, and the scullion-boy 
raid, “If now you will your daughter 
see, my lord, cut up that pio.” When 
the fond father comprehended tho awful 
tragedy, he adjudged the cruel step-dame 
to -be burnt alive, and tho master-cook 
* m boiling lead to stand;” but the scul¬ 
lion-boy he made his beir. - Percy, u lU- 
liguet, dec., series iii., bk. 2. 


Lady Majestrate. Queen Mary 
made lady Berkley a justice of the peace 
for Gloucestershire, and appointed her 
to the quorum of Suffolk. Lady Berkley 
sat on the l«ncb at assizes and sessions, ‘ 
girt with a sword. Tony Lumpkin says 
of Mr. Hardcastle— 

11«1I remind* you that hi* moth«r wa* an aldrr- 
nnu sud hie aunt a ju-ticeuf me peace.— ouldtmith, 
"She S/oopt to (fin<jtt*r " 

Lady Margaret Professor of 

Divinity, founded in 1502 by the mother 
of Ilenry VII Tho year following, she 
founded a preachership, both in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, 

Lady of England. Matilda, daugh¬ 
ter of Henry 1. The title of “ Domina 
Anglorum " was conferred upon her by 
the council of Winchester, held April 
7th, 1141. 

Lady of Mercy (Our). An order 
of knighthood in Spain, instituted in 
]21S by James I. of Aragon, for the 
deliverance of Christian captives amongst 
the Moors. Within the tirst six years 
ns many as 400 captives were rescued by 
these knights. 

Lady pf Shalott'. A maiden who 
fell m love with Sir Lancelot of the Like, 

! and died because her luve was not re¬ 
turned. Tennvson has a poem on the 
subject, and the story of Elaine, ‘“the 
lily maid of Astolat,” in the “Idylls of 
the King,” is substantially the same. 
(See Elaine.) 

Lady of the Bleeding Heart. A 

Douglas; so called from the cognisance 
of tlie family. the “ Lady of tho 
Lake,” ii. 10, Ellen Douglas is so called. 

Lady of the Haystack — made 
her appearance in 1776 at Bourton, near 
Bristol. She waR young and beautiful, 
graceful, and evidently accustomed to 
good society. She lived for four years 
in a haystack; but was ultimately kept 
by Mrs. Hannah More in au asylum, a ,J d 
died suddenly in December, 1801. Mrs. 
More callod her Louisa: but she was 
probably a Mademoisello La FriiUn, 
natural daughter of Francis Joseph 1 > 
emperor of Austria. (See “ World of 
Wonders,” p. 184.) 

Lady of the Lake. Vivian, m* 8 : 
tress of Merlin, the enchanter, who hvou 
in the midst of an imaginary lake, «« r ' 
rounded by knights and damsels. I 0 ®' 
nyson, in the “ Idylls of the King,’ t® 118 
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the story of Vivian and Merlin. (See 
Lake, and Lancelot.) 

Lady of the Lake. Ellen Douglas, 
once a favourite of king James; but 
when her father fell into disgrace, she 
retired with him to the vicinity of Loch ] 
Katrine. —Sir WcClter Scott, “ Lady of 
the Lake.” 

Bu> for the difference merries* mlikes 
'Twill wives eud Ik'hee of the lakes. 

8. liuiler, “ lluthltriu," UL 1. 

Lady of the Hock (Our). A mi¬ 
raculous image of the Virgin found by 
the wayside between Salamanca anil 1 
Ciudad Rodrigo in 14U9. ; 

Lady in the Sacque. The %ppa- j 
rition of this Lag forms the story of the 
'• Tapestried Chamber,*' by Sir Walter 
Scott. 


An old woman, whons dress was an old-fashioned 
(lown, which la lies call a sseque ; that is, a sort of 
rube completely louse in the bud), bo sstheied 
lulu broad plaits upou the neck and shoulders. 


Leelaps (Storm). One of the dugs of 
Actajon. 

La lope. A very powerful dog given 
hy Liana to Procris; Procris gave it to 
Ceph'aloR. While pursuing a wild boar 

it was metamorphosed into a stone. 

¥ 

Laer'tes (3 syl). Sou of Polo'nius 
and brother of Ophelia. He kills Hamlet 
with u poisoned rapier, and dies himself 
from a wound by tho same foil.— Shake- 
tprnrc, “Hamlet." 

Lrota'rti Sunday. The fourth Sun¬ 
day of Lent is so called, from tho lirst 
word of the Introit, which is from Isa. 
lsvi. 10; “Rejoice ye with Jerusalem, 
and ^be glad with her, all ye that love 
her.” It is on this day that the pope 
blesses tho Golden Rose. 


Lag'ado. Capital of Balmbarbi, 
celebrated for its grand academy of pro¬ 
jectors, where the scholars spend thoir 
bine iu such useful projects as making 
pincushions from softened rocks, ex¬ 
tracting sun-beams from cucumbers, and 
converting ioo into gunpowder.— Sir if, 
Uuftiver'e Travels'' (Voyage to Lapu'ta). 

Ti^ 8 '* 8 * -A- courtezan or Greek lletaira. 
here were two of the name; the elder 
as tho most beautiful woman of Corinth, 
lived at the time of the Polopoune'- 
C j'\ w “ r - .Tho beauty of the latter ex* 
‘«a the jealousy of the Thessalonian 
““ ,en » w ho stoned her to death. She 
riv!i con t®mporary with Phrynd, her 
al, and sat to Apelles as a model. 


i 

( 

I 


i 
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Laissez Faire, Laissez Passer. 

Lord John Russell said—“ Colbert, with 
the intention of fostering the manufac¬ 
tures of France^estaldifched regulations 
which limited the webs woven in looms 
to a particular size. He also prohibited 
the introduction of foreign manufactures. 
Tke French vine-growers, finding they 
could no longer get rid of their wine, 
began to grumble. Then Collwrt asked 
a merchant what relief he couid give, 
and received for answer 4 L h'm: faire, 
laisxe: passer' —Don't interfere with our 
mode of manufactures and don't stop 
the introduction of foreign imports ” 

The hussez-faire system. Tho let-alone 
system. 

Lake-school (The). Tin? school of 
poetry introduced by the Lake Poets, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
who resided in the Lake district of Cum¬ 
berland and Westmoreland, and sought 
inspiration in tho simplicity of nature. 
The term was first used m the Edinburgh 

Jleriew. 

N.B. Charles Lamb, Lloyd, and Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson (Christopher North > are 
sometimes placed in the list of Lakers.” 

Laked'ion or Laqitedem (Isaac). 
The name given in France, in the four¬ 
teenth century, to the Wandering Jew. 

Lakin. By'rLakin. An oath, mean¬ 
ing "By our Lady-kin,” or Little Lady, 
whore litllo does not refer to sue, but is 
equivalent to dear. 

Bv’r Likin, a parlon« (prriOmt) f«at—■Sko ka i / na n . 
"Midsummer A'lyM't Dream," iit 1. 

Laks'mi or Lakshmi. One of the 
consorts of Vishnu, goddess of lieauty. 
wealth and pleasure — Hindu m othaUnty. 

Lalla Hookh (Tulip Che-l) is the 
supposed daughter of An rung-ze'be, 
emperor of Delhi, betrothed to Al'iris, 
Bultiin of Lessor Buchar'ia ; ou her jour¬ 
ney from Delhi to the valley of Cashmere, 
she is entertained by a young Persian 
poet named For'nuior/., vim is supposed 
to relito tbe four poetical biles of the 
romance, and with whom she falls in 
love. Her delight is unbounded when 
she discovers that the p<>c- and the sultan 
are one and the same jvtrson. — Thomas 
Moore , “Lalla Rookh." 

La'ma, among the Mongols, means 
the priestly order. Ileuc3 tbo religion 
of the Mongols and Calmucs is termed 
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LAMAISM. 


LAMP. 


TAmaiam. The Grand Lamas wear yellow 
caps, the subordinate Lamas red caps. 
(See Guand Lama.) 

La'maism 'Tibetan, IIlama, spiritual 
teacher). The religiou of Tibet and 
Mongolia, which is Buddhism corrupted 
by Sivaism and spirit-worship. 

Lamb. Iu Christian art, an emblem 
of the Redeemer, called “ the Lamb of 
God.” It is also the attribute of St. 
Agnes, St. Genevieve, St. Catherine, and 
St. liegi'na. St. John either carries a lamb, 
or is accompanied by the paschal lamb. 
It is also introduced symbolically to re¬ 
present any of the “ types” of Christ, as 
Abraham, Moses, and so on. 

Lamb-pie. A flogging. Lamb is a 
pun on tho Latin verb hmho (to lick), 
and the word “ lick” has been perverted 
to mean flog (sie Lick) ; or it may bo the 
old Norse lam (the hand), meaning hand 
or slap pie. (See Lamming.) 

Lamb’s Conduit Street {London). 
Stow says, “ One William Ijamb, citizen 
and cloth worker, bom at Sutton Valence, 
Kent, did found near unto Oldhourne a 
fairc conduit and standard ; from this 
conduit, water clear as crystal was con¬ 
veyed iu pipes to a conduit on Snow hill." 
(26th March, 1577.) 

Lambs’Wool. A beverago consist¬ 
ing of the juice of apples roasted over 
spiced ale. A groat day for this drink 
was the feast of apple-gathering, called 
la macs Abltal, pronounced “lammas 
ool,” and corrupted into “ lambs’ wool.” 

Lambeth means the small j)ort. 
(Saxon, lamb , small; hyt/i, port.) 

Lame (ITfa). Charles II. of Naples, 
U Iioileax. (1243-1309.) 

Lame King. A Grecian oraclo had 
told Sparta to “ Beware of a lame king.” 
Agesila'os was lame, and during-his reign 
Sparta lost her supremacy, and Thebes 
‘became the head of Greece. 

Lame Vicegerent (in “Iludibras"). 
Richard Cromwell. 

Laxa'ereck (Sir), of Walos. a 
knight of the Round Table, son of Sir 
Felliuore, and brother of Sir Pereira*. 
He hail an amour with hiB own aunt, the 
wife of king Lote. Strange that of all 
the famous knights of the Round Table, 
Sir Caradoo was the only on© who was 
continent. 


Lamia. A female phantom, whose 
name was used by the Greeks and Romans 
as a bugboar to children. She was s 
Lib'yan queen boloved by Jupiter, but 
robbed of her offspring by the jealous 
Juno ; in conHequcnuo of which she vowed 
vengeance against all children, whom slu 
delightod to entico and murder. She had 
the power of taking out her eyes at 
pleasure. (See Lilith.) 

Lam'ies (3 syl.). Spectres of Africa, 
with the head of a woman and tail of a 
serpent. They attracted strangers by a 
sort of hissing sound, and then devoured 
them* In the story of “ Machntes mi l 
Philemon,” a young man is represented 
as marrying one of these empusa, who 
sucks his blood at night. Goethe bor¬ 
rowed ids ballad of tho 1 * Bride of Corinth" 
from this tale. (Greek, laimos, the thma;, 
voracity.) 

Lammas. At latter Lammas—i.e., 
never. (See Greek Cai.enus.) 

Lammas-day, 1st August, means 
the loaf-mass slay. Tho day of tirst-fruit 
offerings, when a loaf was given to the 
priests in lion of the first-fruits. (Saxon, 
klam-nmtSe, for Ida/-masse tlueg.) 

Ramme r Beads. Amber beads, 
once used as charms. (French, Vambii , 
Teutonic, lamertyn-steen.) 

Lammikin, Lamkin, Linkin, or 
Hold Raid-in.. A Scottish ogre, repre¬ 
sented iu tho ballad as a bloodthirsty 
mason, tho terror of tho Scotch nursery. 

Lamming {A). A beating. (Sa 
Lamb Pie.) 

Lam'ourette’a Kiss. On July 7th, 
1792, the abbd Lamouretie induced tho 
different factions of the Legislative 
Assembly of France tb lay aside their 
differences; so tho deputies of tho 
Royalists, Constitutionalists, Girondist*, 
Jacobins, and Orloanists rushed into 
each other’s arms, and tho king was sent 
for to see “how these Christians loved 
one another;” but the reconciliation w* 9 
hollow and unsound. The term is n0 ^ 
used for a reconciliation of policy withou 
abateiuont of rancour. 

Lamp. To smell qf the lamp. To bear 
the marks of groat study, but not onoug 
laboured t® conceal the marks of labou • 
The phrase was first applied to 1 
orations of Domostheues, written •>) 
lamp-light with enormous care. 
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The. Lamp of the Law. Tmerius tho Gor¬ 
man was so called, who first lectured on 
tho Pandects of Justinian, after their 
discovery at Amalphi in 1137. 

Lamps. The sewn, lamps of sleep. 
In tho mansion of the Knight of tho Block 
Castle were seven lamps, which could he 
quenched only with water from an en¬ 
chanted fountain. So long as these 
lamps kept burning, every one within tho 
room fell into a deep sleep, from which 
nothing could rouse them till tho lamps 
were extinguished. (.S'v Uosana. )— 
“ The Sere a Champions," <Lv., ii. {<. 

Sepulehrat Lamps. The Homans are 
said to have pieserved lamps in .some of 
their sepulchres for centuries. In tho 
papacy of Paul III. one of these lamps 
was found in the tornh of Tullia iCicero's 
daughter), which had been shut up for 

I, MU years. At tho dissolution of the 
monasteries a lamp was found whioh is 
siM to havo boon burning 1,‘JOo ypurs. 
Two have been preserved m tho Leyden 
museum. 

Lampad'ion. Tho received name 

of a lively, petulant courtezan, iu tho 

later Creek comedy. 

• «, 

Lampoon. Sir Walter Scott, says, 
“These personal and scandalous libels, 
carried to excess in the reign of Charles 

II. , acquired tho name of lampoons from 
tho harden sung to them : ‘ Lampcno, 
lam pone, canicr.tdn l.imponeGuzzler, 
guzzlor, my fellow guzzler." (french. 
lanifter, to guzzle.) Sir Walter obtained 
his information from Trevoux. 


Lampos and Phu'et.Oil. The two 
steeds of Auro'ra. One of Action's dogs 
was called Lampos. 

Lancashire Lads or “The Lan¬ 
cashire." The 47th Foot. 


Lancaster. The camp-town on tho 
river Luuo. 


• J j ® ,nea3 ter Gun. A Species of 
TU n‘1 cannon w ith elliptical bore ; so 
called from Mr. Lancaster, its inventor. 


Lance fl syl.), in Christian art, is an 
attribute of St. Matthew and St. Thomas, 
the evangelists ; also of St. Longinus, St. 
Wgo, St. Adalbert, St. Oswiu, St. Bar- 
ara, St. Michael, St. Domo'trius, and 
several others. 

ant* ^ ^00 Of gold that With 

nanted force dismounted every one 
it touched. — ** Orlando Furioso,” bk. ix. 


Lance of the Ladies. At the termination 
of every joust, a coureo was run “ pour 
les dames," and called the “Lance of 
the Ladies." 

Lance-CorporaL The lowest of 
the non-commissioned officoVs. Ho wears 
one chevron or slash on his sleeve. In 
the middle ages a lance meant a soldier. 

Lance-knight. A foot-soldier; a 
corruption of Ta+/«enet or lance^nenet, 
a German foot-soldier. 

Lan'celot (Sir). “ The chief of 
knights" and ‘‘darling of the court." 
Elaine, the lily of Astoiat, foil in love 
with him. but lie returned not her love, 
and she died. (See Ei.ainf. i - Tennyson, 
“ Id pits of the /Ci»p ” ( KlaittC. 

Lan'celot du Lac. One of tbo ear¬ 
liest romances of the t! Bound Table" 
(1 U*4). Sir Lancelot was tho son of king 
llan < >f Brittany, but was stolen in infancy 
bj Vivienne, called “ La Dame du laic, 
who dwelt ‘‘en la marcho do la petite 
Bretaigno she plunged with the babe 
into the lake, and when her protegJ was 
grown to man's estate, presented him to 
king Arthur. The l^ko referred to was 
a sort of enchant oil delusion to conceal 
her demesnes, lienee,the cognomen of 
dn l.ae given to the knight. Sir Lancelot 
goes in search of the St. Greal or holy 
enp brought to Britain by Joseph of 
Arhnfttho'a. {See Guaal. ) Though al¬ 
ways represented in the Arthurian ro¬ 
mances as tho model of chivalry, Sir 
Lancelot* was the adulterous lover of 
Guinevere, w ife of king Arthur, his friend. 
At the close of his Ufa the adulterous 
knight beeaino a hermit. 

Sir Lancelot da Lae and Tarrpn'n. Sir 
Lancelot, seeking some adventure, mot 
a lauy who requested him to deliver cer¬ 
tain knights of tho Bound Table from the 
power of Tarquin. Coining to a river, 
ho saw a copper basin suspended to a 
tree, and struck at it so hard that the 
basin broke. This brought nut Tarquin, 
when a furious encounter took place, in 
which Tarquin was slain, and Sir Lancelot 
liberated from dura ice “ three score 
knights and four, all of the Table Bound." 
-Fern/, “ lUlapuA," d •*., bk. % series i. 

Lancdot of the Lath. A Scottish me¬ 
trical romance, taken rrom the French 
roman called “ Lancelot du Lao." Galiot, 
a neighbouring king, .'nvodo* Arthur 11 * 
territory, and captures the castle of lady 
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Melyhalt among others. Sir Lancelot 
goes to chastise Galiot, sees queen Gui¬ 
nevere and falls ib love with her. Sir 
Gawayne is wounded in the war, and Sir 
Lancelot taken prisoner. In the French 
romance, Sir Lancelot makes Galiot sub¬ 
mit to Arthur, but tho Scotch romance 
terminates with the capture of the knight. 

Lancelot or Launcelot Gobbo. 

Sbyloek’s servant, famous for his soli¬ 
loquy whether or not ho should run away 
from his master.— Shakespeare, “ Mer¬ 
chant of Venice .” 

Land <>f Beulah, “ where the son 
shineth night and day ” (Isa. Ixii. 4). In 
“Pilgrim's Progress” it is that land of 
heavenly joy where pilgrims tarry till 
they are summoned to enter the Celestial 
City ; the Paradise before the regun ac¬ 
tion. 

Land of Bondage. Egypt was so 
called by tho Jews, who were bondsmen 
there to the Pharaohs “who kuew not 
Joseph.” 

Land of Cakes. Scotland, famous 
for its oatmeal cakes. 

Land of Myrrh. Azab or Saba. 

Land of Promise. Canaan, tho 
land which God promised to give to 
Abraham for his obedience. 

Land of Stars and Stripes. The 
United States of America. The reference 
is to their national Hag. 

Land o’ the Leal. The Scotch 
Dixey Land Q/.v.). An hypothetical land 
of happiness, loyalty, and virtue. Caro¬ 
lina Olipbant, baroness Naim, meant 
heaven in her exquisite song so callod, and 
this is now its accepted meaning. 

Land-damn. A corruption of 
tandan (to rate or reprove severely). 
According to dean Mxlles the word is 
still used in Gloucestershire. 

You are abused ....would I knew the villain, I 
would laud-damn bun. -Shuketpean, “ VfwUr ’» 
Tale,” It i. 

Land-loupers. Persons who fly the 
country for crime or debt. .Louper, 
loper, loafer, and luffer are .varieties of 
the German lauftr, a vagrant, a runner. 

Land-lubber. Lubber is a lazy or 

fat person (Danish). » 

Landau', A four-wheeled.oarriago, 
the top of which may be thrown bacx; 
invented at Landau, in Germany. 


Landey'da. (See Raven.) 

Landiere ( French , 3 syl.). A booth 
in a fair; so called from Lo Landit, a 
famous fair at one time held at St. Denis. 
Landit moans a small present such os 
one recoivcs from a fair. 

II wimh- doit, il faiaoit le hadin ; 

Oucq on no v it uug plua parrait landln. 

BmirdtgtU, “ Legend o. tlL 
Mereureavec d'atides main* . , . 

M> t impost et taxea nouvfllea . . . 
bur let laud's, aur lea ectremiea. 

L. Unamhoudry, “ La Voyage da Mimin' 
bk. ill., p.si. (K»a.) 

Landscape is a land picture. 

! “’Scape” is from the Gorman schnjjen 
(to mnke). 


Lane. No evil thing that walks by 
night, blue meagre hag, or stubborn un¬ 
laid ghost, no goblin, or smart fairy of 
the mine, has power to cross a lane ; ouuo 
in a lane, and tho spirit of evil is in a rix. 
The reason is obvious : a lane is a spur 
fronj a main road, and therefore forms 
| with it a sort of T, quite near enough to 
i the shape of a cross to arrest such simple 
f.Jk of the unseen World as c&ro to 
trouble the peaceful inmates of this we 
live in. 

Lane, of King's Bromley Manor, 
Staffordshire, bears in a cr.ui.on “The 
arms of England.” This honour was 
granted to colonel John Lane, by Charles 
II., for conducting the king from the 
field of battle to his father’s seat aftor 
the battle of Worcester. (See.below.) 

Jane Lane, daughter of Thomas and 
sister of Colonel John, to savo king 
Charles II. after the battle of Worces¬ 
ter, rodo bo bind him from Bentloy, in 
Staffordshire, the ancient seat of the 
Luues, to tho bouse of her cousin, 
Mrs. Nortou, near Bristol. For this act 
of loyalty, the king granted the family 
1 . to hove the following crest: A strawberry- 
\ roan hor«o saliant (couped at the flank), 
j bridled, bitted, and garnished, supporting 
| between its feet a royal orowu proper; 

. motto, “ Garde le Roy.” 

Lanfu'sa’s Son (in “Orlando Fu* 


noso (See Fekrau' ) 

Lang Syne (Scotch, long «n fi0 )- 
In the olden time, in days gone by. A “ 
song called “Aula Lang Syne,” general, 
attributed to Robert Burns, was no 
composed by him, for he says express y 
in a letter to Thomson, it is “ the o - 
song of the olden times, which has now 
been in print. ... I took it down f roni 
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au old mao's singing.” In another letter 
he says, “ Light be the turf on the heaven- 
inspired poet who com[»is •»! this glorious 
fragment.” Nothing whatever is known 
of the author of tho words, the composer 
is wholly unknown. 

Langbourn. Ward (London). So 
rail* d from the long houru or rivulet of 
sweet water which formerly broke out 
of a spring near Magpyo Alloy. Th-s 
bourn gives its name to S hare bourn o or 
Southhourne Lane. 

LangBtafP (Launcefot). The name 
under which “ Salmagundi ” was pub¬ 
lished, the real authors being Washnuten 
Irving, William Irving, and J. K. Paul¬ 
ding. j 

Language. 1 Yh’trh tx the pnnirnif | 
huiffvofte l An Eg> ptian kmu entrusted i 
two new-born infants to a shepherd, with 
strict charge that they were never to j 
hear any one utter a word. These chil- , 
dren were afterwards brought before the j 
kmg, and uttered the wonl hih>x (baked , 
bread). Tho same experiment was tried | 
by Frederick II. of bwedon, James IV. ! 
of Scotland, and one of the Mogul eni- 
perore of India. 

The Persians say that Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish are the three primitive lan¬ 
guages. The serpent that seduced Eve 
spoke Arabic, tho most suasive language 
in the world ; Adam and Eve spoke Per¬ 
sian, tho most pootio of all languages; 
and the angel Gabriel spoke Turkish, 
the most menaeent of. all language...— 
Chardin. 

“ Lauovufji «ibv n to men to cone nt their 
d'Oui/htx ” is from Fontonelle, but is gone- ! 
wily fathered on Talleyrand. i 

, Longue d’Oc. The Provencal 
(■ranch of tho Gallo-Roniaic idiotu; so 
called from their oc (yes). 

Langue d’Oil. Walloon or Ger¬ 
manised G.dlo-Komaic; go called from J 
their pronouncing our yes as oil (o e). ; 
i heae Gauls lived north of the boiro; the | 
1 rov eiu;ftls dwelt south of that river. , 

(Lydia). A young lady : 
ions in “ The'Rivals,” by 


Languish 

of romantic pu 
Sheridan, 


n„+ jai }^ ern ' * n Christian art, the attri- 
t, of t , St - Umlnle and St. Hugh. 
thnwiT °f f‘ an Tradition says 

B .|,. 1e daughter of a famous mandarin, 
oiking on the edge of a lake one even¬ 


ing, fell in and wa« drowned. The father, 
with all his neighbours, went with lan¬ 
terns to look for hor, and happily sho 
was rescued. In commemoration thereof 
an annual festival was held on the spot, 
and grew in time to the celebrated “ Feast 
of Lanterns."— Pnxent State of Chino.'' 

A la Innterue. Hang him with tio 
lantern or lamp ropes. A cry and custom 
introduced in the French revolution. 

Lanterns. Authors, literary men, 
and other inmates <>f Lantern-land 
Rabelais so culls the prelates and divines 
of tho council of Trent, who wasted tho 
timo in great displays of learning, to vory 
little proiit; hence “ lanterime” (<}.».). 

LantcrniBe. Spending one’s time 
in learned trilies, darkening counsel by 
words . mystifying the more by attempt¬ 
ing to unravel mysteries; putting truths 
into a lantern through which, at best, 
we «co but darkly. When monks bring 
their hoods over their faces “to medi¬ 
tate," they are said by tho French to 
Ian tom iso, because they look like the 
tops of lanterns ; but the result of their 
meditations i> that of a “ brown study,” 
or *' fog of sleepy thought." ( Se< nhoit.) 

Lantern-land. The land of li terary 
charlatans, whoso inhabitants are gra¬ 
duates in arts, doctors, professors, pre¬ 
lates, and so ou.— Habtluia, "PantayrHetf* 
v. ;j;i. 

Lao'coon |4 syl.L A son of TYiam, 
fane us for the tragic fate of himself and 
two sons, wln» were crushed to death by 
serpents. Tho group representing these 
three in their death agony, now in the 
Vatican, was discovered in 1301). Thom¬ 
son has described tho group in his 
“ Liberty,” pt. iv. 4 

Laodami a. Tho wife of Protesila’os, 
who was slain before Troy, She begged 
to be allowed to convorse with her dead 
husband for only three hours, and her 
retpiost was granted ; when the respite 
was over, she accompanied tho dead hero 
to the shades of death. Wordsworth 
has a poem on the subject. 

Laodice'an. One indifferont to re¬ 
ligion, caring little or nothing about the 
matter, like ihoChristaausof that church, 
mentioned in the liook of Revelation 
(iii. 14-lSb 

Lao-kium. A Chinese philosopher, 
who lived about b.c. 600, aud after death 
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was placed among-the gods. His system 
was a sort of quietism. 

Xi&p'itll&B. Descendants of Lap'ithes, 
son of Apollo; noted for their defeat of 
the Centaurs.— Classic mythology. 

Lapping Water. When Gideon's 
army was too numerous, the men were 
taken to a stream to drink, and 300 of 
them lapped water with their tongue; all 
the rest sucked it up (Judg. vii. 4-7). All , 
carnivorous animals lap water like dogs, 
all herbivorous animals suck it up like 1 
horses. The presumption is that tho J 
lappers of water partook of the carni- ■ 
vorous character, and were more fit for j 
military oxploits. j 

LapreL Tho rabbit in the tale of ■ 
“itoynard the Fox.” (French, lapin, ' 
rabbit.) i 

Lapsus Lingua (Latin). A slip of i 
the tongue, a mistake in uttering a word. ! 
a word inadvertently spoken. ; 

Lap'uta. The flying island inhal >itod 
by scientific quacks, and visited by 
Gulliver in his “ Travels.” Those dreamy j 
philosophers were so absorbed in their 1 
speculations, that they employed atten¬ 
dants called “flappers," to flap them on 
the mouth ami tars with a blown bladder 
when their attention was to be called off 
from “ high things ” to vulgar mundane 
matters.— Smft. 

Rmlising in a manner the dream* of Laputa, and 
endeavouring to extract aunbeams from cucumber*. 

—lie Quint y. 

Lar. The chief town of Laristan, in 
Persia, once famous for its bazaars. 

Lar Familia'riB. Tho familar lar 1 
was the spirit of tho founder of the ! 
house, which never left it, but ai-i-om- ! 
panied his descendants in all their . 
changes. (Sec Lakes.) 

La'ra. The name assumed by lord 1 
Conrad, the corsair, after tho death of 
Medo'ra. He returned to his native land, 
and ‘was one day recognised by lord . 
Ezzelin at the table of lord Otho. i 
Ezzelin charges him home, and a duel is j 
arranged for the day following, but ; 
Ezzelin is never heard of more. In time i 
Lara heads a rebellion, and is shot by i 
lord Otho, tho leader of the other party, j 
— Byron , “Lara? j 

The seven, infants of Lara. Gonpalo 
Bustos de Salas de Lara, a Castilian hero j 
of the eleventh century, had seven sons. I 


His brother, Rodri'gO Velasquez, married 
a Moorish lady, and these seven nephews 
wore invited to tho feast. A fray took 

S I ace in which one of the seven slew a 
toor, and tho bride demanded vengeance. 
Rodri'go, to please his brido, waylaid his 
brother Gon^alo, and kopt him in durance 
in a dungeon of Cor'dova, and the seven 
boys wero betrayed into a ravine where 
they wore cruelly murdered. While in 
the dungeon, the daughter of the Moorish 
king fell in love with Gonralo, and be¬ 
came the mother of Mudurra, who 
avenged the death of Lara’s seven sons 
by slaying Rodri'go. 

Larboard, now called port (q.v.). 
Larboard and Starboard are the two 
Italian phrases qveflo bordo (that side), 
aiul <]>usto Imrdu (this side— i.e., the right 
side), contracted into ’lo-bord' and 
’sto-bord’. 

Larder. A place for keeping lard or 
bacon. This shows that swine were the 
chief animals salted and preserved in 
olden times. 

The lJou,/f(ts Larder. The destruction 
of the English garrison and all its pro¬ 
visions in Douglas castle, by Good lord 
James Douglas, in 1307. 

Hr caused all the barrol* containing Sour, meal, 
wheal, and malt to he knuokrd in piece*, and the.r 
ci/nteut* mixed on I hr floor; then he Htnved the 
KrenthtM*hend*of * Ine and ale, and mixed thelijuor 
with the xtoTe* ; and last of all. he killed the pruou- 
ers, and tiling tlie,<li-H<! bodie* amouK tin* disgusting 
h. up, which Ins men called in dermou of the Euitlisl), 
" The J>ou«hui hard* r ."—Sir tValtei Scott," Tultt </ 
a Orand/atlier," lx. 

Lares. The Etruscan far (lord or 
hero). Among tho Romans lares wero 
either domestic or public. Domestic lares 
were the souls of virtuous ancestors 
exalted to tho rank of protectors. Pubhc 
lari-s were tho proloctorB of roads and 
streets. Domestic lares wore images, 
like dogs, sot bohind the “hall" door, or 
in the lara'rum or shrine. Wicked souls 
became lom'uriss or ghosts that made 
night hideous. Pena'tes wore the natural 
powers pqysonified, anti their office was 
to bring wealth and plenty, rather than 
to protect and avert danger^ 

Large. Set at large —at liberty- 
It is a French phrase'; ftrfendre le hwfi 
is to stand out at sea, pr occupy tho 
main ocean, so as to be frqe to ®° ve : 
Si milarly, to be set at lan^ ufto be place 0 
free in the wide world. V . . 

To sail large is to sail op a largo win 
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with tho wind not straight astern, 

>ut wbat sailors oali "abaft the beam.” 

Lar'igot. Boire d tire larigot. To tope, 
o bouse. Larigot is a corruption of 
‘ L’arigot” (a limb), and hoire d tire 
'arigot means simply "to drink with all 
ronr might,” as jauer de V arigot means 
‘ to play your best” " with all your 
lower.” It is absurd to derive the word 
'arigot from “ la Rigaud,” according to 
SoelTaillepied, who says Rouen,” xlv.): 
; ‘Au xiii. sikele, I’archevfeque Elides 
Rigaud fit present h la ville de Rouen 
1’une cloche h loquelle resta son norn. 
Dette cloche dtait d’une grandeur et 
d’une grosseur telles, quo ceux qni la 
mottaient en mouvement no manquaient 
pas deboire abondaniment pour repreudre 
des forces. Do lk r habitude de com¬ 
parer ceux qui buvaicut beauconp aux 
sonneurs charges de. tirer la Rigaud” 
—i.e , the bell so called. 

Lark. A Bpree; a corruption of the 
Anglo-Saxon laak or lac (play, fun). 

Larry Dugan's Eyewater.— 

Blacking ; so called from Larry Dugan, 
a noted shoe-black of Dublin, whose face 
was always smudged with his blacking. 

Larvae. Mischievous spectres. The 
larva or ghost of Caligula was often seen 
(according to Suetonius) in his palace. 

Lascar. A native East Indian sailor 
in the British service. The natives of 
the East Indies call camp-followers lot- 
car g. 

Last. The cobbler should stick to I 
hit last ("Ne sutor ultra crep'fdam ”). ! 
Apelles having executed a famous paint¬ 
ing, exposed it to public view, when a 
cobbler found fault because the painter 
had made too few latchets to the go¬ 
loshes. Apelles amended the fault, and 
set out his picture again. ISoxt day tho 
cobbler complained of tho legs, when 
Apelles retorted, “ Keep to tho shop, } 
friend, but do not attempt to criticise ! 
what you do not anderstand.” {See 
Wins.) 

Lest Man ( The). Charles I. was so 
•“Av the Parliamentarians, meaning 
that he woyld he the last man to sit on 
the throne of Groat Britain as king. His 
son Charles 11., was called The Son of 
the Last AlaJ. 



Last of the Goths. Roderick, who 
reigned in Spain from 414to 711. Southey 
has an historic talc in verse on this sub¬ 
ject. 

Last of the Greeks, Philopasmen 

of Arcadia. (B.c. 253-183.) 

Last of the KnightB. (See 
Knights. ) 

Last of the Mohicans. The Indian 
chief, Uncas, is bo called by Cooper in 
his novel of that title. 

Last of the Romans. 

Marcus Junius Brutus, one of the-mur¬ 
derers of (\nsar. (b.c. 85-42.) 

Caius Cassius Longinus, so called by. 
Brutus, (b.c. -42.) 

Artius, a general who defended the 
Gauls against tho Franks and other bar¬ 
barians, and defeated Attila in the 
Champs Catalaurnques, near Ch&lon, in 
451. So eallod by Proco'pius. 

Francois Joseph Terasso Desbillona, so 
called from tho elegance and purity of 
his Latin. (1751-1789.) 

Pope calls Congreve Ultityus Roman- 
orvm. (1(570-1729. ) 

Last of the Troubadour?; Jacques 
Jasmin, of Gascony. (1798-1864.) 

L&t (El). A female idol made of 
stone and said to be inspired with life ; 
the chief object of adoration by the 
Arabs before their conversion. 

Lai, at Somanat in India, was a single 
stone fifty fathoms high, placed in the 
midst of a temple supported by fifty-six 

f »i liars of massive gold. This idol was 
iroken in pieces by Mahmood lbn-Sabuk- 
tigeon, who conquered that part of India. 

Lat'eran. The ancient palace of 
the Latera'ni, given by the emperor 
Constautinp to the popes, and now applied 
to the several buildings erected on the 
same site, the ohief of which is the church 
of St. Johu of Later&n. 

The Councils of the Later an are the 
eleven councils held in the basil'ica of 
tho Ijateran. The most celebrated was 
that held under pope Innocent III. 

Lath or LatU. A division of a 
oounty. Sometimes it was an interme¬ 
diate division between a hundred and a 
shire, as the lathes of Kent and rapes of 
Sussex, each of which contained three or 
four hundreds a-piece. In Ireland the 
arrangement was different. The officer. 
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over a lath was called alathroevo. (Saxon 
lad, Norwegian lad, articulation.) 

If alt that tjthing failed, then all that lath was 
ohaned for that tytning; and if the lath failed, then 
ell that hundred was demanded for them f,.*„ tur¬ 
bulent fellows |; and if the hundred, then the ahure. 
—Sponctr, Inland.” 

T.gt.i n The language spoken by the* 
people of La'tium, in Italy. The Latins 
are called aborigines of Italy. Alba 
Longa was bead of the Latin league, and, 
as Rome was a colony of Alba Longa, it 
is plain to see how tho Roman tongue 
was Latin. 

The Latin Church. The Western 
Church, in contradistinction to the Greok 
or Eastern Churoh. , 

The Latin Cross. Formed thus: “p 

Latin Learning, properly so called, 
terminated with Boo'thins, but continued 
to be used in literary compositions and 
in the services of tbe church. 


Lati'nus. King of the Lauren Mans, 
a people of Latium. According to Virgil, 
Latin us opposed jEneas on his first land¬ 
ing, but subsequently formed an alliance 
with him, and gavo him Lavin'ia in mar¬ 
riage. Tumus, king of the Ku'tuli, de¬ 
clared that Lavinia had been botrothed 
to him, and prepared to support his 
claim by arms. It was agreed to decide 
the rival claims by single combat, and 
.JSne'aB, beihg victor, had Lavinia to wife. 

Latinus (in “Jerusalem Delivered”), 
an Italian, went with his five sons to the 
Holy War. His eldest son was slain by 
Solyman ; Aramnntcs, going to his bro¬ 
ther’s aid, was also slain ; then Sabi'nus; 
and lastly, Picus and Laurontiis, twins. 
The father now rushed on the soldan, 
and was slain also. In one hour, the 
father and his live sons were all slain. 

Latitudin a'rians. A sect of divines* 
in the time of Charles IT., opposed both 
to the High Church party and to tho 
Puritans. The term is now appliod to 
those who hold very loose viewH of Divine 
inspiration, and what are culled orthodox 
doctrines. 


Lato'na. Mother of Apollo and 
Diana. When she knelt by a fountain 
in Delos,' 1 infants in arms, to quench her 
thirst at a small lake, some Lycian clowns 
insulted her, and were turned into frogs. 


As when those binds that were transformed to 
frogs 

Balled at baton n’s twin-born progeny. 

Which after held the son aad moon In fen. 

Hilton," Sennit*. 


I 
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Latri'a and Duli'a. Greek words 
adopted by the Roman Catholics: tho 
former to express that supreme reverence 
and adoration which is offered to God 
alone; and the latter, that socondarv 
reverence and adoration which is-offered 
to saints. ( Latvia is the reverence of a 
lair is or hired servant, who receives 
wages; dulia is the revorcnce of a doulos 
or slave.) 

Lattice or Chequers A public- 
houso sign, tbe arms of Kitz warren, the 
head of which house, in the days of the 
Henries, was invested with the power of 
licensing tho establishments of vintners 
and publicans. Houses licensed notified 
the same by displaying the Fitzwarren 
arms.— The Tutus, April 29, 1£6!)J 

The Fitzwarren arms were chequy or 
and i/ttftx, hence public-houses anil their 
signs are frequently called tho “ Red 
Lattice.” 

Hn called me even now. my lord, through a red 
lattice.- Hhaketjieare, “ 3 Henry IV." ii. 3. 

Laudicceni. Homan claqueurs, who 
attended to applaud speeches, plays, ic. 
(.Sve Claque.) 

Laughlng Philosopher. Democ¬ 
ritus of Ab'dera, who viewed with su¬ 
premo contempt tho fceblo powers of 
man, (B.o. 4tiO-ii57.) {Set Weeiisu 

PulLOSOI-IlPB.) 

Launce. The clownish serving-man 
of f’roteus, one of tho two Gentlemen 
of Verona. Spoed is the serving-man of 
Valentiuo, the othor gentleman, Launco 
is famous fur his soliloquios to hts (tog 
Crab, “ tlio sourest-naturod dog that 
lives.” Lord Dundreary is Launco po¬ 
lished into a gentleman.— Shakespeare, 
“ Two Gentlemen of Verona ." 

Launcelot. (See Lancelot.) 

Launfal (Sir). Steward of king Ar¬ 
thur. He so greatly disliked queen 
Gwcnnere, daughtor of Ryou, king of 
Ireland, that he feigned illness and 
retired to Carlyoun, where he lived in 
groat poverty. Having obtained the 
loan of a horse, he rode into a forest, and 
while he rested himself on tho grass 
damsels came to him, who invited him 
to rest in their lady’s bower hard by. 
Sir Launfal accepted the invitation, a 11 '* 
fell in love with the lady, whose nruj 10 
was Tryamour. Tryamour gavo tW 
knight an unfailing purse, and when h# 
loft told him if he ever wished to see her 
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all ho had to do was to retire into a 
private room, and she would instantly be 
with him. Sir Launfal now returned to. 
court, and excited much attention by his 
great wealth, but having told Gwetmere, 
who solicited his love, that she was not 
worthy to kiss the foot of his lady-love, 
the queen accused him to Arthur of in¬ 
sulting her person. Thereupon Arthur 
told him, unless he made good his word 
by producing this paragon of women bo 
should be burned alive. On the day- 
appointed, Tryamour arrived; Launfal 
was set at liberty, and accompanied hia 
mistress to the isle of Ole'ron, and no 
man ever saw him more. — Thomas 
Chestn, Sir Launfal" (a metrical 
romance of-llcnry Vl.'s time). 


Laura— the name immortalised by 
Petrarch—was cither the wife of Huguos 
do Hade, of Avignon, or a fictitious name 
used by him on which to hang incidents 
of his life and love. If tho former, her 
maiden name was Laura do Novcs. 

Laura. Beppo’s wife. (See Beppo.) 


Laureate. Poets so called from an 
ancient custom in our universities of pre¬ 
senting a laurel wreath to graduates in 
rhetoric and poetry. Young aspirants 
wero wroathod with laurels in berry (orrJ 
de bates dc laarkr\, whence our term 
“ Bachelor ” of Arts. Tho poets laureate 
of the last two eenturios have been— 


John Dryden. M7i>. 
Thomas Shadwell, lflSS. 
Nahum Tate, 1092. 
Nicholas Ko»f,im. 
Ijaurenre tiuidrn, 171 & 
Oolloy Cibber, 17a t. 

V lUuun W hitcbead, 175 


Thom>ia Wartou, 1783. 

11 cury Jan es Pye.iTBO. 
Hubert Southey, isin. 
’William Wordunrorth, 
1S4*. 

Alfred Tennrson, 1S50. 


Laurel. The Greeks gave a wreath 
of laurels to the victor in the Pythian 
■ games, but the victor iu tho Olympic 
gam os had a wreath of wild olives, the 
victor in .tho Nem'emi games a wreath of 
[ green parsley, and tho victor in the 
isthmian games a wreath of dry parsley 
or green pine-leaves. (See Ckown.) 

Laurel. The ancients believed that 
laurel communicated the spirit of pro- 
p ecy and poetry. Hence the oust ora of 
owning the pythoness and poets, and 
. put tiny laurel hares under one’s pitlou 
ao acquire inspiration. 

of J; u l (f> ln l ” {) dern times, is a symbol 

Uhri?° ry *! ld P° aco - 1 St. Gudnlo, in 
Christian art, earries a laurel crown. 

^ a 2h® nCe , ( ^ ar )- T,ie Franciscan 
ho undertakes to marry Romeo 


and Juliet. To save J uliet from a second 
marriage he gives her a sleeping draught, 
and she is carried to the family vault as 
dead. Romeo finds her there, and be¬ 
lieving her sleep to be the sleep of death, 
kills himself. On waking, Juliet dis¬ 
covers Romeo dead at her side, and kills 
herself also. (.SW Lawhesck.)— Shake¬ 
speare, “ Romeo and Juliet." 

Lav nine', Sir (2 ay 1.). Brother of 
Elaine', and son of the lord of As'tolat. 
He accompanied Sir Lancelot when ho 
went mem/, to tilt for tho ninth diamond, 
lie is described as young, brave, and 
a true knight.— Tennyson., ** Idylls of the 
Kin;/ ” ( hlaint). 

Lav'ender. Laid up in lavender, i.e., 
taken great care of. laid away, as women 
put things away in lavender to keep off 
moths. Things in pawn, or persons in 
hiding, are said to be in lavender, 

Lavin'ia. Daughter of Lati'nns. be¬ 
trothed to Turnus, king of the llu’tuli. 
When .Eneas landed in Italy, Latinus 
made an alliance with tho Trojan hero, 
and promised to give him Lavin'ia to 
wife. This brought on a war between 
Turnus and .Eneas, which was decided 
by single combat, in which .Eneas was 
victor.— Viryil, “ dint id." 

Lavikia. Tho daughter of Titus An- 
dron’icus, brido of Bassia'nus, brother 
of the omporor of Rome. Being grossly 
abused by Chiron and Demetrius, eons 
of Turn'ora, queen of tho Goths, tho 
savage wantons cut off her hands and 
pluck out her tongue, that she may not 
reveal their names. Lavra in, guiding a 
stick with hor stumps, makes her talo 
known toiler father and brothers; where- 
upon Titus murders the twd Moorish 
princes and serves their heads iu a pasty 
to their mother,whom he afterwards slays, 
together with tile emperor Saturni'nus 
her husband. Titus Amlron'tcus " (a 
play published with those of Shakespeare). 

Lamnia, Italy; so called from 
Lavinia, daughter of Lati'nns and wife 
of /Eneas. /Eneas built a town which 
ho called Lavin'ium, capital of La’tium. 

Lavin'ia and Palemou- A free 
poetical version of Ruth and Boaz, by 
Thomson in his ** Autumn.” 

Lavolt or L t volt a (Fr#nch, la 
volte). A lively dance, in which was a 
good deal of jumping oi capering, whence 
its name. Troilus says. “ 1 cannot sing. 
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nor heel the high lavolt” (iv. 4). It is 
thus described: 

A lofty jumping or a leaping round, 

Vi here arm in arm two dam-era are entwined, 
And whirl themselves with strict embrace in enta 
. bound, 

And still their teet an anapeet do Bound 

Sir John Mi vies. 

Law. To give me law. A sporting 
term, meaning the chance of saving j 
oneself.* Tiius a bare or a stag is allowed \ 
“law”— i.e., a certain start before any - 
hound is permitted to attack it; and a 
tradesman allowed law is one to whom 
tome is given to “ find his legs.” 

Quips of law, called “ devices of 
Cupola, ” from Bartholom e w Crfpola, whose 
law-quirks teaching how to elude the 
most express law, and to perpetuate law¬ 
suits ad infinitum , have beon frequently 
reprinted — once in oetavo, in black letter, 
by John Petit, in 1508. 

The Man of Lanes Tale , by Chaucer. 
This story is found in Gower, who pro¬ 
bably took it from the French chronicle 
of N icholas Trivet. A similar story forniB 
the plot of Em'are, a romance printed in 
Kitson’s collection. The treason of tho 
knight who murders Hermengilde re¬ 
sembles an incident in the French “Ro¬ 
man de la Violctte,” tin- English metrical 
romance of “ Le bone Florcnceo f Korno” 
(in Ritson), and a tale in the “Oesta 
Romanorum,” c. 69 (Madden’s edition). 
(See Constance.) 

The Laws of JJotccl Dha, who reigned 
in South Wales in the tenth century, 
printed with a Latin translation by 
Wotton, in his “ Logos Wallien;” (1841). 

' Law’s Bubble. The famous Mis¬ 
sissippi schome, devised by John Law, 
for paying off the national debt of France 
(1716-1729), By this “ French South- 
sea Bubble” the nation was almost 
ruined. It was called Mississippi because 
the company was granted the “exclusive 
trade of Louisia'na on the banks of the 
Mississippi.” 

Lawn is fine cloth bleached on a 
lawn, instead of the ordinary bleaching 
grounds* 

Lawrence (St.). Patron saiut of 
curriers, because his skin was broiled on 
a gridiron. In the pontificate of Sextus (. 
he was charged with the care of the poor, 
tho orphans, and tho widows. In the 
persecution of Vale'rian, being summoned 
to deliver up the treasures of the church, 
be produced the poor, Ac., under his 


charge, and said to the prsetor, “ These 
are the ohureb’s treasures.” In Christian 
art he is generally represented as holding 
a gridiron in his hand. He is the subject 
of one of the principal hymns of Pruden- 
tius. (See Lauhence.) 

St. Lawrence’s tearq or The fiery tears oj 
St. Lawrence. Meteoric or shooting stars, 
which generally make a great display on 
this anniversary (August 10th). The 
great periods of this phenomenon are 
between the 9th and 14tli of August, from 
the 12th to the 14th of Novomber, and 
from the 6th to the 12th of December. 

Tom Lfurreore, alias “ Tyburn Tom " 
or “Tuck.” A highwayman.—»S’t7- Walter 
Scott, “ Heart of Mid-Loth tan.” 

Lawsuits. Miles d’llliors, bishop of 
Chart res(l 159-1493) was so litigious, that 
when Louis XJ. gave him a pension to clear 
off old scores, and told him in future to 
live iu peace and good-will with bis neigh¬ 
bours, the bishop earnestly entreated the 
king to leave him some threo or four to 
keep his mind in good exercise. Simi¬ 
larly Punurge entreated Pantag'ruel not 
to pay off ail his debts, but to leave some 
centimes at least, that ho might nqt fed 
altogether a stranger to his own self.- 
Halida ix, “ Pautagruel," iii. 5. (See Lll.- 
BUKNK.) 

Lay-brothers. Persons not in holy 
orders received into convents under the 
three vows. They belong to the laity 
(Groek, laijs, people.) 

Lay Figures. Wooden figures with 
free joints, used by artists chiefly for the 
study of drapery. This is a metaphorical 
uso of lay. As divines divide the world 
into two parties, the ecclesiastics and 
the laity, so artists divide tboir models 
into two classes, tho living and the lay. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. (F° r 
plot see Margaret. ) 

Lay'amon, who wrote a translation 
in Saxon of the “ Brut” of Waee, in the 
twelfth century, is called The Mhuj!*# 
Ennius. {See Ennius.) 

Lazar-house or Lazaretto. A house 
for fioor persons afiocted with contagion 1 ’ 
diseases. So called from tbo bcgg> ir 
Lazarus (q.v.). 

Laz'arists. A body of missionary 
founded by St. Vincent de Paul in 
and so termed from the priory of h • 
Lazarus, at Paris, which was their ho* 0 
quarters. 
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Lazarillo de Tonnes (1553). A 
comic romance, something in the “Gil 
Bias” stylo, the object being to satirise 
all classes of society. Lazarillo, a light, 
jovial, audacious man-servant, sees his 
masters in their undress, and exposes 
their foibles. This work was written by 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, general and 
statesman of Spain, author of “ War 
against the Moors,” the best historical 
production in Spain. 

Lazaro'ne, plnr. Lazaroni (Italian). 
The mob. Originally all those people of 
Naples who lived in the streets without 
any habitation of their own ; so called j 
from the hospital of St. Lazarus, which 
served as a refugo fur the destitute of 
that city. Every year they elected a 
chief, called tho Capo Lazzaro. Ma- 
samello, in 1(147, with these vagabonds 
accomplished tho revolution of Naples. 
In 1708 Michele Sforza, at the head of tho 
Lazaroni, successfully resisted Etienne 
Championnet, the Freuch general. 

Lazarus. Any poor beggar; so 
called from the Lazarus of the parable, 
who was - laid daily at the rich man’s gate 
(St. Luke xvi.). 

La zy means serfs. 

DlvUletiantur suti'qul Saxn'nSa (ut tcata'tur Nlthw 
oua) iu trtw oxviruiw, Edhu.uncoh, Triling on et 
Laeeuh (hoc eat mycu'uit* % et ■r; it qkum 

etnua dihtiuciiu'utjm tifu retitiui < ut. ned K ca do 
autem aeimud o para tenu/rum max'lma to iu liber- 
ta tun viiuliua'tit; ale ut UiMl'ie ap.ii Aiuiloa ranur 
toWkiAW aervua, qm iDauicip'ium di'citur. Herat 
zumiomcn'iut ni.ti'uuie appellat u/nia oonuneniora'- 
Uo. Jgua'vuv euim hodie insu an luma,—-Vt tumn. 


Lazy-man’a Load. One too heavy 

to bo carried; so called because lazy 
people, to save themselves tho trouble of 
coming a second time, are apt to over¬ 
load themselves. 

Lozzaro'ni. (See Lazaiioxi.) 

. L’Etat e’est Moi (/ am the State). 
The saying and belief of Louis XIV. On 
this principle he acted with tolerable 
consistency. 

Le Roi le Veut (French, The king 
wills it). The form of royal assent made 
by the clerk of parliament to bills sub¬ 
mitted to the crown. The dissent is 
expressed by Le roi s'avisera (The king 
will give it his consideration). 

Lea. One of tho “daughters of men" 
beloved by one of the “sons of God.” 
The angel who loved her ranked with the 
least of the spirits of light, whose post 
arouud the throne was in the uttermost 
circle. Sent to earth on a message, he saw 
Lea bathing, aud fell in lore with her; 
but Lea was so heavenly-minded that 
her only wish was to “dwell in purity, 
and serve God in singleness of heart.'' 
llor angel lover, iu the madness of his 
assion, told Lea the sjKill-word that gave 
im admittance into heaven. The mo¬ 
ment Lea uttered that word her body 
became spiritual, rose through the air, 
and vanished from his sight. On the other 
hand, the angel lost his ethereal D&ture, 
and became altogether earthy, like a 
child of clay.— Moore, “Loves of the 
A npt is,” story L 


Lazy as David La wo no 's din;, that 
leaned hu head ay a mst o wall, to bark-. 
In Yorkshire they say “Lazy as Lud- 
lam’s dog,” which is sanctioned by Ray 
in his proverbs. (Sec La/y LaWkknuk.) 

Lazy <is Lud/aw's day, which leaned his 
head ayainst the wall to bark. This Lud- 
lam was the famous sorceress of Surrey, 
who lived in a cave near Faruhum, called 
Ludlam’s Gave.” iShe kept a dog, 
noted for its laziness, so that when the 
ttistics came to consult the witch, it 
womd hardly condescend to give notice 
et tbeir approach, even with the ghost 
°t a bark. 


Lazy Lawrence of Lubbcrlai 
£ h f° of a popular tale. He sen 
n® schoolmaster, tho squire's cook, 1 
own wife, which was i 
counted high treason in Lubberland. 


LeaTaa na Feine (Beds of t/te Ftine). 
The name of several largo piles of stones 
in Ireland. The ancient Irish warriors 
were called Fe'-i-ne, which some mistake 
for Phami (Carthaginians), but which 
means hunters', thus Nimrod was called 
“ a mighty hunter ’ (warrior or Fenian). 

Leading Note in music. The shore 
soventh of tho diatonic scale, which leads 
to the octave, only half a tone higher. 

Leading Question. A question so 
worded as to suggest an answer. “ Was 
ho dressed in a black coat./” lends to tho 
answer * Yes.” In cross-examining a 
witness, leading questions are permitted, 
because the ch-ef object of a cross- 
examination is to obtain con(gsdiotions. 

Leading-strings- To be in leading- 
stnnys, is to be under the control of 
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another. Leading-strings are those 
strings used for holdiug-up infants just 
learning to walk. 

Leaf. Before the invention of paper, 
one of the substances employed for 
writing was the leaves of certain plants. | 
In the British Museum aro some writings 
on leaves from tho Malabar coast, and 
several copios of tho Bible written on 
palm-leaves. Tho reverse and obverse 
pages of a book are still called leaves; 
and the double page of a lcilger is termed 
a “folio,” from fdatui (a leaf). 

League. Th e Hole Leatme was founded ■ 
at Pdronne in lo7b. for the‘maintenance ! 
of the Roman Catholic religion in its 
predominancy, aud the exclusion of Pro¬ 
testant princes from the throno. This 
league was mainly duo to the Guises. 

Lean'der (3 syl.). A young man of 
Aby dos who swam nightly across the 
Hellespont to visit his lady-love, Hero, 
a priestess of Scstos. One night ho was 
drowned in his attempt, and Hero leaped 
into the Hellespont also. This story is 
told in one of the poems of Mubceus, en¬ 
titled “ Hero and Leander.” 

Leandro the. Fair. A knight whoso 
adventures and exploits form a supple¬ 
mental part of the .Spanish romanco 
called “ Am'adis of Gaul.” This part was 
added by Pedro de Lujan. 

Leaning Tower. Tho ono at Pisa, 
in Italy, leans a little more than six feet 
in eighty; but at Caerphilly, in Glamor¬ 
ganshire, there is a tower which leans 
eleven feet in eighty. 

Leap-year. Every year divisible by 
four. Such years occur every fourth j 
year. In ordinary years tho day of the ; 
month which falls on Monday this year, ' 
will fall on Tuesday next year, and ; 
■Wednesday the year after; hut the fourth i 
year will leap over Thursday to Friday, i 
This is because a day is added to Febrii- j 
ary, which of course affects every sub¬ 
sequent day. {See Bissextile.) 

.The ladies propose, and if not accepted , ; 
claim, a silk gown. St. Patrick, having 1 
“driven the frogs out of the hogs," I 
was walking along the shores of Lough : 
Neagh, when he was acoostod by St. i 
Bridget i£ tears; and was told that a 
mutiny had broken out in the nunnery 
over which she presided, the ladies claim¬ 
ing^ the right of “ popping the question." 


St. Patrick said he would concedo them 
the right every seventh year, when St. 
Bridget threw her arms round his nock, 
and exclaimed, “ Arrah, Pathriek, jowel, 
I daurn’t go back to the girls wid such a 
proposal. Make it one year in four.” 
St. Patrick replied, “ Bridget, acushiu, 
squeezo me that way agin, an’ I’ll givo 
ye leap-year, the longest of the lot." St. 
Bridget, upon this, popped the question 
to St. Patrick himself, who of course could 
not marry ; so he patched up tho diffi¬ 
culty as best ho could with a kiss aud a 
silk gown. 

Lear ( King ). A logeudary king of 
Britain, who in his old age divided lus 
kingdom between Gonerel and Regan, 
two <>f his daughters, who professed great 
lovo for him. These two daughters drove 
the old man m.ul by their unnatural 
conduct.— “ King Leaf.” 

Percy, in his ** lleliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,” has a ballad about 
“ King Leif and his Three Daughters ’ 
(senes i., bk. 'J). 

fanidon tolls a similar story of Tna, 
king of the West Saxons (tee “ Remain?," 
p. 3bti, edition 1<!74). Tho story of king 
Lear is given by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
in his “Chronicles," whence lloliushed 
transcribed it. Spenser has introduced 
tho same story into his “ Faery yuoen,” 
bk. ii., canto 10. 

Learn (1 syl. ). Live and learn. 

Cato, the censor, was an old man when 
he taught himself Greek. 

Michael Angelo, at sevonty years of 
ago, said, “ lam still learning." 

John Kemble wrote out Hamlet thirty 
times, and said, on quitting the stage, ” 1 
am now beginning to understand my 
art." 

Mrs. Siddons, aftor she left tho stage, 
was found studying Lady Macbeth, and 
said, “ 1 am amazed to discover some 
, now points in the character which I never 
found out while ocuug it.” 

Milton, in his blindness, when p? s “ 
fifty, sat down to complete his “ Paradise 
Lost.” 

Scott, at fifty-five, took up Wb pen to, 
redeem an enormous liability. 

Riehardsou was above fifty when bo 
published his first novel (“ Parn'ela ")• 

Benjamin Wost was sixty-four whoa 
he commenced his series of paintings 
one of which is “ Christ Healing the 
Sick." 
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Learn by heart. The heart is the seat 
of understanding; thus the Scripture 
spoaks of men “ wise in heartand 
“slow of heart" means dull of under¬ 
standing. To learn by heart, is to learn 
and understand; to loam by rote, is to 
learn so as to bo able to repeat; to learn 
by tnemory, is to commit to memory 
without reference to understanding what 
is so learnt. 

Learned, Coleman, king of Hun- j 
gary, was called Th> Leant id. (lU;*l»- [ 
111*4.) (&■* Heattci, khc.) i 

Thi LmrnHfUaclsmi , h. ElihuBurnt 1 , | 
tho linguist, who was atone tune a black¬ 
smith. 

Tin Learned Painter. Charles Lebrun ; 
bo called from tho irreat accuracy of his , 
costumes. (KiHMntdl.) 

The Lf (trued Tat/or Henry Wild, of 
Norwich, who mastered, while he worked 
at his trade, the (Irek, Latin. Hebrew, 
Chahbiie, Syriac, Persian, and Arabic 
languages. 1 1BS4-1734.) 

Leather or Prunello. ft it all 
■ <ii’ /irnittl/o. Nothing of any mo¬ 
rn out, all rubbish. Prunello, or prunella, 
is a woollen stuff, used for the uppers of 
ladies' boots and shoes. 

Worth make? the man, and want of it Uip fellow ; 
The ml is ail hut leather <>r prunello. 

, Pin*. * Jmiiy on J/tin." iv. 

Leathering, To (tire one a l‘'alhn inn 
is to beat him with a leather belt, such 
as policemen wear, and boys used to 
wear; or, moro probably, it is a ooTiip- 
tiou of lathering (Welsh, Hath, a rod). 

Leatherstocking {Matty). Tho 
nickname of Natty Bnuippo p/.tf.), in 
Oobper’s novel, called “ Tho Pioneers.” 
A half savage ami half Christian chevalier 
of American wild life. 

Led Captain (A), An obsequious 
porsou, who dances attendance on the 
master and mistress of a house, for 
which Borneo he has a knifo ami fork at 
tho dinner-table. Ho is led like a dog, 
and always graced with tho title of 
captaiu. If led is short for held//, tho 
phrase would bo analogous to our “.lady's 
man." 

p Leda, The mother of Castor and 
iollnx; their father being Jupiter in 
the shape of a swan. 

Lee ia the Saxon Meo (a shelter). 

Under the lee of the land. Under the 


shelter of the cliffs which break the force 
of the winds, 

Under the lee of a ship. On the side 
opposite to the wind, so that the ship 
shelters or wards it off. 

To lay a ship by the Ue, is to bring her 
so that all her sails may be Hat against 
the masts and shrouds, and that the wind 
may come right on her broadside, so that 
she will make little or no way. 

Loe Hatch. Take care, oj the tee 
hatch. Take care, helmsman, that the 
ship goes not to tho leeward of her 
course— • i.c., the part towards which the 
wind blows. 

Lee Shore, is the shore under the 
leu of a ship, or that towards which the 
wind blows. (See Lee.) 

Lee-side and Weather-side. The 
hi-side of a ship is that farthest from 
tho point whence the wind blows; the 
wmtiter-xide is the opposite part, viz., 
that upon which the wind blows, or in 
other words, tho part to wi/nLcartl. 

Lee Tide or Leeward, T 'ale, is a tide 
running in the same direction as the 
wind blows.. A tide in the opposite 
direction la called « fidt under the let. 

Leeward and Windward. Lee¬ 
ward is toward the loo, or that part 
towards which the wind blows ; iriudimnl 
is in tho opposite direction, viz., in tho 
tooth of the wind. 

Leek.. Hmm'iip the leek on St. David's 
da i/. Mr. Brady says St. David caused the 
Britons under king Cadwallador to dis¬ 
tinguish themselves by a look in tlitur 
caps. They conquered* the Savons, and 
recall their victory by adopting the look 
on every ami i vorsary( March 1 st).—“ Claris 
Calendarin'" 

Shakesp*>aro makes the wearing of the 
look to oi initiate at the battle of Poitiers, 
for Fluellen says: 

If your majesty la remembered of it, the Welsh¬ 
men <nd goo. berries in a garden where leeks did 
grow, wearing leeks m their Monmouth cairn,which 
your m-ije«iy knows to tine hour is an honourable 
padgeof the service , anc 1 do believe your majesty 
iak. a no acorn to wear leek upon 8t Tary's day* 
—“ Vienry g.,’ i» 

To eat the lech. To be compelled to eat 
your own words, or retract what you 
have said. Fluellen (in Shrisespearo’s 
“Henry V") is tainted byTistol for 
wearing a leek in 1 is hat, “ Hence," 
says Pistol, “ I am q lalmish at the smell 
of leek.” Fluellen replies, “ I peseech 
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you ... at mjr desire ... to eat this 
leek.” The ancient answers, “Not for 
Gadwallader and all his goats.” Then 
the peppery Welshman boats him, nor 
desists till Pistol has swallowed the en¬ 
tire abhorrence. 

Lees. There are, leet to every wine. 
The best things have some defect. A 
French proverb. 

Lefevre. The poor lieutenant, whose 
story is so touchingly told in Sterne's 
“Tristram Shandy.” 

Left, unlucky; Right, lucky. Tho 
augur among the Romans having taken 
his stand on the Capit'olino hill, and 
marked out with his wand the space in 
the heavens to be the Geld of observation, 
divided the space into two from top to 
bottom. If the birds appeared on the 
left side of the division the augury was 
unlucky, if on tho right side the augury 
was pronounced to be favourable. 

H Hail, untie bird, turn thv wins* »nd fly on my 
right hand i * but the bird flaw on the left aide Then 
the eat grew very heavy, for he knew the omes to 
be unlucky.—“ Reynard the Fox," til. 

The Left, in the Legislative Assembly 
of France, meant the Girondists ; it was 
famous for its orators. In the House of 
Commons tho opposition occupies the 
left-hand side of the Speaker. In the 
Austrian Assembly the democratic party 
is called The Left. 

Over the left. A way of oxpressing 
disbelief, incredulity, or a negative. The 
allusion is to morganatic inarriagos 
(q.v.). Wbon'ft woman so married claimed 
to be a wodded wife, she was told that 
Bueh was the case “ over the loft.” (See 
below.) 

Left-handed Marriage. A mor- 
ganat'io marriage (q.v.). Jn these mar- J 
riages the husband gives his left hand to ; 
the bride instead of the right, when ho 
says “ I take thee for my wedded wife.” 
George William, duke of Zell, married 
Eleanora d’Esmiers in this way, and tho 
lady took the namo and title of Lady of 
Harburg; her daughter was Sophia 
Dorothe'a, the wife of George I. 

Leg (A), that is, a blackleg (q.v.). 

To mabt a leg* is to make a bow. 

Tbe purnrivunt united at their limpllrltye. 

And making many lew*, ’r’oke their reward, 

“ The Kina and Miller of MunefitU.” 

Leg-bail— to cut and run. 


Legend means simply “ something 
to be read ” as part of the divine service. 
The narratives of the lives of saints and 
martyrs were so termed from their being 
read, especially at matins, and after din¬ 
ner in the refectories. Exaggeration and 
a love for the wonderful so predominated 
in these roadings, that the word came to 
signify the untrue, or rather, an event 
based on tradition. 

Legend of Pierce (fareston. A poem of 
702 linos, l>y Michael Drayton. 

Legend of Jio/lo, It Ate of Normandy. 
A poem of about 940 lines, by Miohaol 
Drayton. 

Legen'da Au'roa,by Jacob dc Vora- 
gine. A collection of monkish legends 
in Latin. 

Leger. St. Leger State* (Doncaster); 
so called from colonel Anthony St. Legor, 
who founded thorn in 1770. The colonel 
was governor of St. Lucia, and cousin of 
tho lion. Elizabeth St. Leger (the lady 
Freemason). 

Lfegion. My name is Legion , for ice 
are many (St. Mark v. 9). A proverbial 
expression somewhat similar to hydra- 
headed. Thus, speaking of the houseless 
poor we should say, “ Thoir name is 
legionso also wo should say of the 
diseases arising from want of cleanliness, 
the evils of ignorance, and so oh. 

Legion of Honour. An order of morit 
instituted by tho First Consul in 1802, 
for eithor military or civil merit. In 
1843 there were 49,417 members, but 
in 1851 one new momber was olccted for 
every two oxtinct ones, so that tbe honour 
is no longer a mere farce. 

The Thundering Legion. The Roihan 
legion that discomtitefi the Marcomanui 
in 179 is so called, because (as the legend 
informs us) a thundor-storm was sent in 
answer to the prayers of certain Chris¬ 
tians. This storm relieved the thirst of 
the legion like that wlrich was sent to 
the aid of Joshua after he commanded 
the sun to stay ks course, and assisted 
them to their victory. -Dion. (James, 
Ixxi. 8. 

Legislator or Solon of Parnas¬ 
sus. lloiloan was so called by Voltaire, 
because of his “ Art of Poetnr,” ft P 1 " 0 " 
duction unequalled in the whole range of 
didactic poetry. (1636-1711.) 

Leglin-girth. To cast a leglin-girtA- 
To have “ a screw loose to have 
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a faux pas; to have one’s reputation 
blown upon. A leglin-girth is the lowest 
hoop of a loglin or milk-pail. (See Sir 
Walter Scott, “Fortunes of Nigel,” ch. 
xxii.) 

Legree. A slave-dealer in “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

Leicester is the camp-town on the 
river Leire, now called the Soar. 

Leicester Square (London). So 
called from a family mansion of the Syd¬ 
neys, earls of Leicester, which stood on 
the north-east side. 

The earl of I.e iester, father of Algernon Sidney 
the patriot ..built for himself a stately hou-e at 
the north-east corner of a square plot of “ Lunriias 
Laud,'' beionetnit to the parimi of 8t. Martin’s, which 
plot heucefuth became kuowu to l.ondoiitn as 
Leicester Helds. A squsie gradually grew up on 
the spot,and was competed in 1S71.—C'uurlt’a Mu- 
pazine ,“London Legendi,” li. 

Leigh (A urora). Tho heroine of Mrs. 
Browmug’s poem so called, designed to 
show the noble aim of true art. j 

Leilah ( Li-lah ). A beautiful young 
slave, the concubine of Flassan, caliph of ’ 
the Ottoman empire, Bhe falls in love , 
with the Giaour, tlees from tho stimgho, 
is overtaken by an emir, put to death, 
and cast iuto tho sea.— Byron, “ The 
(Uatmr." 

Lely (Sir Peter), the painter, was the 
son of Vauder \aas or Fees, of West* 

J hftlia, whose house had a lily for its sign. 

loth father and son went by the nick¬ 
name of Le-lys (tho Lily), a sobriquet 
which Peter adopted as his cognomen. 

Le'man (Lake). Genova; called in 
Latin Lenmnnut. 

Lake Lenvin woos me with its crvsfnl face. 

Jeird Apron, “ ChtltU Uaruhi in. OR. 

Lem'nian. A Lemnian act. Ouo 
of unusual barbarity and cruelty. The 
phrase arose from two horrible massacres 
perpetrated by the Lemnians: The first 
wss the murder of all the nion and male 
children on the islaud by the women; 
and tho other waR the murder by the 
nion of all the children in the island born 
of Athoninn parents. 

Lem'nian Earth. A species of 
earth of a yellowish-grey colour, found 
th * s *' in< * Lemnos, said to cure 
tho bites of serpents and other wounds, 
jt was called terra myilla'ta, because 
« was Bealed by the priest before being 
vended. Philoctetos was left at Lemnos 
when wounded in the foot by Hercules. 


Lem'ures. The spirits of the dead. 
Good lem'ures were called Lares, but 
bad ones Lame, spectres who wandered 
about at night-time to terrify the living. 
Milton makes Lares one syllable, and 
Lemures Leo syllables.—Odd, “ flash," v. 

The Ion and lemures moan with mi.lnhrht p aint 
Milton, “ Ode on the Xativity." 

Length (A). Forty-two lines. This 
is a theatrical term; an actor Rays he 
has one, two, or more lem/ths in his part; 
and if written out for him, the scribe 
is paid by the length. 

Length-month. (See Lent.) 

Lens (Latin, a lentil or bean). Glasses 
used in mathematical instruments sire so 
called because the double convex one, 
which may be termed the perfect lens, 
is of a bean shape. 

Lenson. As much akin, as Lenson 
hill to Pit sen pin — i.e., not at all. Lenson 
and Pilsen are two high hills in Dorset¬ 
shire, called by sailors the Cow and Calf. 
Out at sea they look like one elevation, 
though in reality several hills separate 
them. 

Lent is from Lonet Lenet-monat 
(length-month) was the Saxon name for 
March, because in this month there'is a 
manifest lengthening of the days. As 
the chief part of the great fast falls in 
March, this period of fast received the 
name of the Lenet-fast or Lent. 

Lenten. Frugal, stinted, as food in 
Lent. Shukosponrs has “ lenten enter¬ 
tainment" (“ llamlet,” ii. 2); “a lenten 
answer” (“Twelfth Night,” i. 5) ; “a 
lenten pyo” (“ Ilotneo and Juliet,” ii. 4). 

Le'on (in “Orlando Furioso”), son of . 
Constantine, the Greek emperor, is pro¬ 
mised Bradamant in marriage by her 
parouts, Anion and Beatrice; but Brad- 
auiaut loves lioge'ro. By-aml-by a 
friendship springs up Iwtween Leon and 
Rogoro, and when the prince learns that 
Br.idamaut and lioge'ro are betrothed to 
each other, he nobh withdraws his suit, 
and Rogoro is married to the lady of his 
affection. 

Leonard. A re*.l scholar, forced for 
dailv bread to keep a common school.— 

< Jrabbe , “ Bo> oityh 1 otter xxiw. 

St. Leonard is usually represented in a 
deacon's dross, aud holding chains or 
broken fetters in his hand, in allusion to 
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his untiring zeal in releasing prisoners. 
Contemporary with Clovis. 

Leon'idas of Modern Greece. 
Marcos Bozzaris, who with 1,200 men put 
to rout* 4,000 Tureo-Alhanians, at Ker- 
penisi, but was killed in the attack (1823). 
He was buried at Mcsoionghi. 

Le'onine Contract. A one-sided j 
agreement, so called in allusion to the 
Fable of "Tlio Lion and his Fellow- ; 
Hunters.” (Sec Glapcts.) | 

Le onine Verses. Versos in which ‘ 
the middle word rhymes with tho cud ; 
one; so called from the inventor Leoni’nus, 
a canon of the church of St. Victor, in 
Paris, in the twelfth century. 

Ni fnllat /"turn, Scott, qnocunfine laeaium 
Juvnient lapulem. r»pnure tenentur t Indm; 
Gloria /ictorum conaecitur hunurum. 

If true the fate thj bard* relate, 

Where bidet this Mane. Scutch kins* shall reign; J 
Whole deeds of story shall live iu story. , 

One of the most noted specimens of j 
Leonine verse celebrates tho tale of a ( 
Jew, who fell into a pit on Saturday and 
refused to be helpod out because it was 
his Sabbath. His comrade, being a 
Christian, refused to aid him tho day 
following, because it was Sunday:— 

Tenth manus, Salomon, ego te de storoore collam . 
Sahbata notdn cnlo, de steroore uulo. 

Habbata nostra guidon Salomon crlcbrabls ibidem. 

“Your hand,” cried John Bull, “and I’ll give you 
a pull" 

"Tis our Sabbath, dear John, when no work must 
be done ’’ 

“As mine is on Sunday, you must stay there till 
Monday.” 

Leonnoys, Leonnesse , or Lyonnesse. 

A mythical country, contiguous to Corn¬ 
wall. 

Leono'ra, wi f o of Fernando Flores- 
tan, a state prisoner in Seville, in order 
to aid his release, assumed tho attire of a 
man and the namo of Fido'lio. She en¬ 
ters the service of ltocco the jailor, and 
Marcellina the jailor’s daughter falls in 
love with her. .Pizarro, governor of the 1 
prison, being resolved to murder Fer¬ 
nando, sends ltocco and Fidplio to dig 
his grave in his cell. Pizarro descends 
to accomplish his nefarious purpose, when 
Leonora draws a pistol and intercepts 
him. At this moment the minister of 
state arrives, and orders the prisoner to j 
be released. Leonora is allowed to un- j 
lock the chains of her husband, and tho 
revenge of Pizarro is foiled.— Beethoven, 
u Fidelia ” (an opera). 


Leonora. A princess who falls in love 
with Manri'co, the supposed son of 
Azucon'a the gipsey. The conto di Luna 
is in love with her, and happening to get 
Manri'co and his reputed mother into his 
power, condemns them to death. Leonora 
intercedes for Manrico, and promises tho 
count if he will spare his life to "give 
herself to hi m. The count consents, an <1 
goes to tho prison to fulfil his promise, 
whon Leonora falls dead from tho effect 
of poison which she has sucked from a 
ring, Manrico, perceiving this, dies also. 
— Virdi, “II Trooatore ” (an o/h.ra). 

Leono'ra Ue (jfiizoma. The mistress or 
"favourite” of Alfonso XI. of Castile. 
Ferdinando, not knowing who she was, 
foil in love with her ; and Alfonso, to save 
himself from excommunication and re¬ 
ward Ferdinando for services, gave then, 
in marriage to each other. No sooner w.i-> 
this done than the bridegroom, hearing 
who his bride was, indignantly rejected 
her and became a monk. Leonora 
entered the samo monastery as a novice, 
iriatle herself known to Ferdinando, ob¬ 
tained his forgiveness, and died.— Doni¬ 
zetti, “La Favorita” (an opem). 

Loon'tes (3 syl.), king of Sicilia, in¬ 
vited his friend Polix'enfis, king of 
Bohemia, to pay him a visit, and being 
scizod with jealousy, ordered Camille to 
poison him. Camillo told Polixones of 
the king’s jealousy, and flod with him to 
Bohemia. The flight of Pub senes in¬ 
creased tho angor of J.<pontes against Her- 
mi'one, his virtuous queen, whom ho sent 
to prison, whero she was confined of a 
daughter (Per'dita), and it was reported 
that sho had died in giving birth to tho 
child. Per'dita, by order of the jealous 
king, was put away that she might 1>« 
no more heard of as bis; but beiii;' 
abandoned in Bohemia, she was dis¬ 
covered by a shepherd, who brought 
her up as his own child. In time, 
Florizel, the son and heir of Polixenon, 
undor the assumod name of DoriclBs, fell 
inlovowith Perth ta; but Polixones, hear¬ 
ing of this attachment, sternly forbad* 
the match. Tho two lovers, under the 
charge of Camillo, fled to Sicily, where 
tho mystery was cleared up, and all 
“ went merry as a marriage bell."-" 
Shakespeare, “ Winter’s Tale. 

Leopard, in Christian art, is ecn ' 
ployed to represent that beast spoken 
in the Apocalypse with seven heads and 
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ten horns ; Bix of the hornB are nimhed, 
but the seventh being “wounded to 
death” has lost its power, and conse¬ 
quently has no nimbus. 

Leopard, in heraldry, represents thoso 
bravo and generous warriors who havo 
performed some bold enterprise with t 
force, courage, promptitude,aud activity. : 

Ltopards. So the French designate I 
the English, because their heralds 1 
describe our device as a lion le«pnrde. < 
Bertrand duGnescliu, the famous Breton, 
declared that men “devoyont bion 
honorer la noble Fleur-de-lis. plus qu’ils 
no faisaiont le felon Lu'pard.” 

Lepol'emo. A knight whose adven¬ 
tures and exploits form a supplemental 
]»art to the Spanish romance called 
*' Am'adis of Gaul.” This part was 
addod by I’edro do Lujan. 

Leporello. The valet of Don Gio¬ 
vanni, in Mozart's opera of “ Don 
Giovanni.” 

Lem a. A L*rna of ills (male'runt 
Lerua). A very groat evil. Lake Lerna 
is where Hercules destroyed tho hydra 
which did iucaleulublo evil to Argos. 

Spain *m a (.trim of ilia to all Europe, while 
It aspired to uni vernal monarchy.— 1‘. MotUuux, 
frtfaa to “ ftaVliM. 1 ' 


Les Anguilles de Melun. Crying 
out before you are hurt. When the 
Mystery of Ht. Bartholomew was per¬ 
formed at Melun, one Languille took the 
character of the saint, but w hen the ex¬ 
ecutioner came to ** flay him alive,’’ got 
nervous and began to shriek in earnest. 
The audience v ere iu hysterics at the fun, 
and shouted out, “ Lain;tulle crie avoid 
ya on C/ron-he,” aud “ Les auguilles de 
Meluu passed intu a French proverb. 

Les'bian Poets ( The). Terpan'der, 
Alcaj'us, Ari'on, and tho poetess Sappho, 
all of Lesbos. 


Les sian Diet. Groat abstinenco; 
called from Lessius, a physician who 
prescribed very stringent rules for diet. 


Let us Bat and Drink, for to-mor 
row we shall Die (Isa. xxii. 13). Th 
^ans in their banquets exhibited , 
f ,.the guests, to remind thot 
,, the brevity of human life, saying a 

«y did so, “ Let us eat aud drink, fo 
to-m orrow . we die „ 


is 


(2 syl.), in Greek mythology, 
one of the rivers of lladcs, which 


the souls of all the dead are obliged to 
taste, that they may forget everything 
said and donu in the earth on which they 
lived. 

Letters. Their proportionate use 
is as follows:— 

E .. 1 .‘ 0 . u .. mi 1 v .. *si ’ K .. 88 

T .. 77'» , R .. MS W IPO J .. 8 

A .. 72S 11 .. 8MJ Y .. 1«4 , O .. BP 

I .. 7«4 L .. SH’i P .. 1*8 X. .. 4S 

S .. i>8o U .. 191 (1 .. 1< 8 Z .. SI 

O .. 672 C .. S8* U .. H8 

M .. 6"P M .. S,'2 V .. 1SW 

C’ougonants, S,977. Vowelg, 3.4<*. 


As initial letters tho order is very dif¬ 
ferent, tho proportion being— 


s .. 


M 

.. 49 

w 


372 

Q 

• • 

68 

c .. 

'•a# 

K 

. 8-8 

(i 


Slid 

K 

• * 

47 

V .. 


1 

.. 877 

u 


fliW 

Y 

■ « 

as 

A .. 

i»7 \ 

E 

.. 34' 

u 


and 

Z 

• • 

1$ 

T .. 


u 

.. 3H 

V 


17.' 

X 

• • 

4 

i> .. 

r.l-5 

li 

.. 299 

M 


18.1 




E .. 

40.1 

11 

.. !!!U 

J 


u) 





In tiers. Philo affirms that letters were 
invented by Abraham. 

M any attribute the invention to Bada- 
manth, tho Assyrian. 

Blair says they were invented by 
Memuon, the Egyptian, u.c. 1622. 

Tho same authority says that Mentis 
invented hieroglyphics, and wrote in them 
a history of Egypt, n.c. 2122. 

.Josephus asserts that he had seen in¬ 
scriptions by Soth, son of Admit. 

Lucan says— 

riuBut'rvi priml, fames tt creditin', au<d 
Mausu'ram ruiltbim vowm eiirua'ie Pgu'rU. 

** i'/nmnli.i," lii. 9J0. 

Sir Richard Phillips says—“Thotli, 
tho Egyptian who invented current writ¬ 
ing, lived between B.c. 28'K> and 3000.” 

Many maintain that Jehovah taught 
men written characters when he inscribed 
on stone the ten commandments. Of 
course all these assertions havo a similar 
value to mythology and fable. 

Father of LrtUrs (Pi*re lies Lettres). 
Francois I. of France. (1404-1 it 17. \ 

Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Magnificent. 
(144S-lJyJ.) 

Letters Patent. So denominated 
because they are written upon open shoots 
of parchment, with tli? seal of llio sove¬ 
reign or party by whom they were issued 
pendent at tho bottom. Close letters 
are folded up and seal* d on the outside. 
—Sir Thomas Dtfi'u* hardy. 

Letter of Credit. A letter written 
by a merchant or banker to another, re-, 
questing him to credit the bearer with, 
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certain sums of money. Circular notes ! 
are letters of credit carried by gentlemen 
when they travel. 

Iietter of Marque. A commission 
authorising a privateer to make reprisals \ 
on a hostile nation till satisfaction for ■ 
injury has been duly made. Called 
marque because the persons to whom 
they are given may nett or bring to 
market all the spoil they take, and keep ; 
the proceeds for their own use. 

Lettre de Cachet [French'). An , 
arbitrary warrant of imprisonment; a ' 
letter folded and sealed with the king’s 
cachet or little seal. These were secret in¬ 
structions to the person addressed to pro¬ 
ceed against some one named in the letter. 
The lieutenant-general of police kept an 
unlimited number of these instruments, 
and any one, for a consideration, could 
obtain one, either to conceal a criminal, or 
to incarcerate some one obnoxious. This 
power was abolished in the Revolution. 

Lfettre do Jerusalem. A letter 
written to extort money. (See Vidocq, 

“ Les Voleurs,” i. 240-23.*.) 

Leucadia or Leucas. The pro¬ 
montory from which desponding lovers 
threw themselves mto the soa. Sappho 
threw herself from this rock into the sea, 
when she found her love for Pbaon was 
m vain. 

Thence injured lovers, leaping from ahove. 

Their llaiuta extinguish, ami forget to love. 

1'ujte," Hup) ho to pjuion." 

Leucippus (Creek, Leukippos). 
Founder of the Atomistic Bchool of Greek 
philosophy (about B.c. 428). 

Leucoth'ea (White Goddess). So 
Ino was called after she became a sea- 
nymph. Her son Palaumon, called by 
the Romans Portu'nus, was the protecting 
genius of harbours. 

X.avant'. -lie has levan'ted — i.e., made 
off, decamped. A levav'ter is one who ! 
makes a bet, and runs away without 
paying his bet if he loses. (Baxou, larfa u, 1 
to leave.) 

Levant and Couchaut. Applied i 
to cattle which have strayed into another’s ! 
field, and have been there loDg enough 
to lie down and sleep. 

Levee. Levie en masse (Fronch). A 
patriotic rising of a whole nation to 
defend their country from invasion. 

The Queen's Levie. It wag customary 


for the queens of France to receive at 
the hour of their lev£e - - i.e., whilo 
making their toilet—tho visits of certain 
noblemen. This custom was afterwards 
demanded as a right by tho court 
physicians, messengers from the king, 
the queen’s secretary, and some few 
other gentlemon, so that ten or more 
persons were often in the dressing-room 
while the queen was making her toilet 
and sipping her coffee. The word is now 
used to express that concourse of gen¬ 
tlemon who wait on the Queen on 
mornings appointed. No ladies except 
those attached to tho court arc present 
on these occasions. 

Lev'ellers. Radicals in the time of 
Charles I. and tho Commonwealth, who 
wanted all men to placed on a lew 1 
with respect to their eligibility to office 
lretou was a lovelier. (Ste Ln.OCKNB.i 

Levellin g-up. Raising the lower t< 
the higher level. The expression wife firs 1 
employed by lord Mayo when opposing 
Mr. Gladstone’s proposition to aholisi 
tho Church Establishment of Ireland 
Lord Mayo meant by it that the tory go 
vernnmut wisher! to endow the llomar 
Catholics aDd Dissenters as the Churct 
of England was endowed, and not ti 
disendow’ the Church of England, am 
lower it to the condition of other religioui 
communities in Ireland. (IHUS.) 

Lev’eret. Tho duke d’Epernon al¬ 
ways swooned at the sight of a leveret 
though he was not affected if he saw i 
hare. (tier. Fox.) 

Levi'athan. The orooodile, or som< 
extinct sea-monster, described in th< 
Book of Job (chap. xli.). It sometime! 
in Scripture designates Pharaoh, king o 
Egypt, an in Psa. Ixxiv. 14; Isa. xxvii 1 
and Essek. xxix. 3, &c., where the won 
is translated “ dragon.” 

The Leviathan of literature. b r 
Johnson. (1709 1784.) 

Levit'icaL Belonging to the Lovitci 
or priestly tribe of Levi; pertaining ^ 
the Jewish priesthood, as the Levitt 
law, Lemturul rites . 

Lewd (Saxon, leod) simply means tin 
laity. This word carries with it a com 
ment on the old ecclesiastical notion 
the virtue of celibacy. The clergy we J‘ 
bound to celibacy, not so the laity, hen# 
tho clergy were the “ chaste mem 
the laity the “lewd or wanton ones* 
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Lewis (Monk). (See Monk.) 

Lewis Baboon. Louis XIV. of 
France is so culled in Arbuthnot’s “ Ilis- 
.gry of .John Hull.” 

Lex non scrip ta. The common 
aw as distinguished from the statute or 
written law. Common law does not 1 
lerivo its force from being recorded, and 
.hough its several provisions have been i 
'emptied and printed, the compilations 
ire not statutes, but simply ranem- 
iranctTS. 

Lex Talio'nis (Latin), Tit for tut; : 
the law of retaliation. 

Leyden Jar or Phial. A glass 
ressel partly coated, inside and out, with 
lead-foil, and used in electrical expel i- 
ments to receive accumulated clectruaiy ; 
invented by Vauloigh, of Leyden, in the 
Netherlands. 

Liak'ura (3 syl.). Parnassus. 

But where U he that hath heUcld 
The peak of Lukurn uuveil-'l. 

Bytun," lht Giaour.’ 

Liar ( The). A1 As wad, who set him¬ 
self up as a prophet against. Mahomet, 
and for four mouths met, with great suc¬ 
cess. Uo was called £/«■ Weather 0 "'k 
because ho changed his creod so ottou, 
the Impiutu) , ami the Liar. 

Mosuiima., another contemporary, who 
affirmed that tho “ belly is tlio scut of 
the soul.” lie wroto to Alahomet, and j 
began his letter: “ From Moscilma J 
prophet of Allah, to Alahomet prophet j 
of Allah,” and received fur answer a 
letter Beginning thus: * From Mahomet 
the prophet of God, to Mosul Inin the 
Liar.’’ 

Prince of Liars. Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, a Portuguese traveller, whoso 
narrative partakes so much of the Mun¬ 
chausen character, t.liatf lervantos d u bbed 
turn “the Prince of Liars.’’ Ho is alluded 
to iu the “ Tatler" as a man “ of iutinito 
Adventure and unbounded imagination.” 

moans a little hook (Latin, 
twellus). A lampoon, a satire, or any 
defamatory writing. Originally it meant 
“ plaintiffs statement of his case; but 
as these statements “defame” the de¬ 
fendant, tho word lapsed to its present 

.Liber Albus (Latin, the White Book). 

_ n anoi ®»t book containing the laws and 
stems of the city of London. Printed ! 


under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. 

Liber Niger or The Blucl Book of 
the li.relief/ner, compiled by Gervase of 
Tilbury. 

Lib'erals. A political term first em¬ 
ployed when lord Byron and his friends 
set on foot the periodical called “ Tho 
Liberal,” to represent their views in 
politics, religion, and literature, 

LtUirat Arts. Hook-Iearning (Latin, 
liber i; viz., Grammar, Rhetoric, Philo¬ 
sophy. A r it hmetic,Geometry, Astronomy, 
and Music. 

IjinL'un, Trupus, Ratio; Numeraa, Toniu, An- 

iiulav. At. tin. 

Lib'erator ( Th> > The Peruvians so 
call pinion Bolivar, who ectablished the 
indcpendcuce of Peru. (17h.7-l,*i31.) 

Lib'ertines. A sect of heretics in 
Holland, led by (Quinton a factor, and 
Copiu. They maintained that nothing 
is sinful but to those who think it sin¬ 
ful. and that perfect innocence is to live 
without doubt. 

Liberty means “balance of power." 
(Latin, Ilian, a balance.) 

('afi <>j tihn t<i. The goddess of liberty, 
in the Aumtiiie Mount, was represented 
as holding m her hand a cap. the symbol 
of freedom. In Franco, the Jacobins 
wore a nd cap; in England, a line cap 
with a white bolder is the symbol of 
liberty, and Britannia is sometimes re¬ 
presented as holding such a cap on the 
point of her spear. \$ee Ca.1’.) 

Libissa. Queen of the fairies. 

Libra (the hnhinn ), One of the twelve 
signs of tho Zodiac (September ’23rd to 
October 23rd), when day and night 
being weighoii would be found equal. 

Library. Ono of the most approved 
materials for writing on, before the in¬ 
vention of paper, was the thin rind 
between the solid wood and the outside 
bark of certain trees This substance is 
iu Imtin called filar, which eume m time 
to signify also a “ >ook.' lienee our 
hhrari /, the place fo>’ books; librarian, 
tho keeper of books; and the 1?ronch 
here, a book. 

A Lein a or iralkiu,/ library. Longi'nus, 
tho philosopher and rhetorician, was so 
called. (213-273.) 
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Public libraries. 

U Ancient. That of Alexandria, founded 
by the Ptolemies, and destroyed by the 
Arabs a.D. 641. 

The first public library of Rome was 
founded by As'inus Polio; the second, 
called the Palatine, by Augustus. 

The royal library of the Fatimites of 
Egypt contained 100,01)0 manuscripts, 
splendidly bound.— O'Mon. 

The library of tho Ommiadb's of Spain 
contained 600,000 volumes, 44 of which 
were catalogues.— Gibbon. 

There were seventy public libraries in 
the kingdom of Andalu'sia.— Gibbon. 

When the monastery of Croj don was 
burnt, in 1091, its library consisted of 
900 volumes, 800 of which were very 
large.— Ingu/phus. 

Modern. Tho British Museum con- j 
tains 89,000 manuscripts, and about 1 
900,000 volumes (some 40,000 additions 
are made annually). 

The Impdriale, France, about 600,000 
books, 500,000 pamphlets, and 85,000 
manuscripts. 

The Munich, about 500,000 books and 
10,000 manuscripts. 

The Vienna, about 400,000 books and 
20,000 manuscripts. 

The Vatican, about 150,000 books and 
40,000 manuscripts. 

The Imperial, of Russia, about 600,000 
books and 21,000 manuscripts. 

The Copenhagen, about 450,000 books 
and 15,000 manuscripts. 

Lib'ya. Africa, or all the interior of 
Africa. 

Licen'tiate (4 syl.). One who has a 
licence to practise some art or faculty, 
as a licentiate of medicine. 

Lich, A dead body. (Saxon, lie; 
German, leiche.) 

Lich-Jield, in Staffordshire. The field cf 
the dead—i.e., of the martyred Christians. 

Lich-fowls. Birds that feed on carrion, 
as night-ravenB, screech-owls, &c. 

Lich-gate. The shod or covored place at 
the entrance of church-yards, intended to 
afford shelter to the colli n and mourners, 
while they wait for the clergyman to 
conduct tne cortege into the churoh. 

Lichrowl. The owl superstitiouEly 
supposed to foretell death. 

Ltch-wah or Lyke-wake. The funeral 
feast or the waking of a corpse— i.e., 
watching it all night. 


Lick-way. The path by which a fune¬ 
ral is conveyod to church, which not 
unfrequcntly deviates from the ordinary 
road. It was long supposed that wher¬ 
ever a dead body passed became a publio 
thoroughfare. 

Xiichten. Belonging to the lich- 
ground or cemetery. In Chichester, just 
outside the city walls on the east are 
what tho common poople call tho lightnen 
or liten schools, a corruption of lich ton 
schools, so termed because thoy stand 
on a part of the ancient Saxon lich-acre. 
The spoiling usually adopted for these 
schools is “ litten.” 

Lick. / licked him. I flogged or beat 
him. (Welsh, Haf, a slap.) Generally 
derived from lictors, tho Roman officers 
who inflicted punishment on unde 
servers, but the resemblance of the words 
is accidental. 

To lak into shape. According to 
tradition tho cubs of bears aro cast 
shapeless, and remain so till the dam has 
licked them into proper form. 

So watchinl Bruin forms, with plMtio ears. 

JJanU growing lump, and In rots it to a bear. 

"touneiad," bk. j. 101. 

Lictors. Binders (Latin, lign, to bind 
or tie). These Roman officers were so 
callod because they bound the hands 
and feet of criminals before they exe¬ 
cuted the award of the law upon them. 
—A ulus Gif Hus. 

Lid. Greek, lleidf (to shut down); 
Latin, eland and clud ; Saxon, Mid > 
Dutch and Danish, lid ; our hid and 
close. 

Lidskial'fa (the terror of nations). 
Tho throne of Alfader, whence he can 
view the whole universe .—Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Lie. (Saxon, lia, a falsehood.) 

A he hath no feet, because it cannot 
stand alone. In fact a lie wants twenty 
others to support it. and even then is in 
constant danger of tripping. 

You lie for the whetstone. This refers 
to an ancient custom mentioned by Lep¬ 
ton in his “TooGood to fieTruo ” (1580): 
He who told tho greatest lie gained a 
silver whetstone. 

Father of Lies. Satan (St, Johnviii. 
44). 

Lie, (Saxon, ligan, to ’bide or rest) 

Lie hear; on him, earth, for he 
Laid man; a iwavjr load on then 
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This is part of Dr. Evans’s epitaph on 
Sir John Vanbrugh, the comic poet, 
herald, and architect. The “heavy 
loads” referred to were Blenheim, Green¬ 
wich Hospital (which bo finished), Castle 
Howard in Yorkshire, and other massive 
buildings. (U>fiG-172(J.) 

Lie at the catch . Thus Talkative says 
to Faithful, “You lie at the catch, 1 
perceive.” To which Faithful replies, 
ik No, not I; I am only for setting tilings 
right." “To lie at the catch," or lie on 
the catch, is to lie in wait to catch one 
up—to lay a trap to catch one. 

Liebonstein and Stern felB. Two 

ruined castles of the Rhine. According 
to tradition, Leoline, the orphan, was 
the sole surviving child of the lord of 
Liebonstein ; and two brothers, named 
Warheck and Otlio, wero the surviving 
children of tho lord of Stenifels. Both 
tho brothers fell in love with Leoline; 
but, as Loolino gave the preference to 
Otlio, Warbock joined tho Crusades, A 
templar in time persuaded Utho to do 
the same ; but the war being over, Otlio 
stayed at Constantinople, where he fell 
in love with a Greek, whom he brought 
homo for his bride. Leoline rotirod 
to tho adjacent convent of Bornhofen. 
Warbock defied his brother to single 
combat for this insult to his betrothed; 
but Leoline with tho nuns interposed to 
irevent tho fight. Thu Groik wife, in 
dmo, doped with ouo of the inmates of 
•itornfols, and Otko died childless. A 
hand of robbery broke into tho convent; ! 
but Warbock armed in its defence. Ho ! 
repelled the robbers, but received bis j 
death-wound, and died in tho lap of | 
Leoline, and thus passed away the last 
lord of Liebonstein.— Traditions of the 
Rhine. 


Liege, applied to a king, is a turns a 1 
7lu ' t tucendo. The word moans one bound, 
a bondsman (Latin, /«/«, to hind); hence, 
'assalR were called Uuje-mm — i.e,, men 

’°n n ? to 8ei T° thoir lord. The lord was 
called, the / iei/e-lord, moaning not tho 
end lord, but tho lioge-ipan’s lord, or I 
the iicguig-lord. ’ ! 


T ^ bond (Latin, liya'nwn). 

ri mi' a " l>,, ‘l on goods for a debt; a 
t n u v rotain b'oods in a creditors hands 
satisfied a legal claim for debt. 


a »yU. Abbe de Liaise or 

a» Letting, The French term for the 


“Boy Bishop,”or “Abbot of Unreason.” 
(See Abbot.) 

Lieutenant is the Latin locum-tenens, 
through tho French. 

Life-Guards. Two senior regiments 
of the mounted body-guard, comprising 
878 men, all six feet high; hence a fine, 
tall, manly fellow is called “ a regular 
Life guards’ man." 

Li-Flambe. The banner of Clovis, 
miraculously displayed to him in the 
skies. (See Toads.) 

Lift. To have one at a lift is to have 
one in your power. When a wrestler 
has his antagonist in his hands and lifts 
him from the ground, he has him “at a 
lift,” or in his power. 

Sirra,” Buys ho. “ I have you at a lift. 

Now yon are come unto your latest shift," 

and Amaianf\. 

Lifter. A thief. We still call one 
who plunders shops “ a shop-lifter.” 
(Gothic, hi ift us, a thief.) 

Is he so youufr a man, and so old a lifter? 

Shakupeare, " Troilut and CreMuta," 1.1. 

Ligea. A sea-nymph and syren 
(Greek, ligus, swoct or shrill voiced). 

Light of the Age. Maimon'ide* or 
Rabbi Moses ben Maimon, of Cor'dova. 
(ll:?5-12U4.) 

Light of tho Haram. The sultana 
NourmahaF, afterwards oalled Nourjeha n 
(Light of the World). She was the bride 
of Selim.— Thomas Moore, “LallaRoohh .’’ 

Light gains makx a heavy parse. Small 
profits and a quick return, is the host way 
of gaining wealth ; French, Lt petit gain 
rehiplit la bourse; Italian, I guadagni 
med iocri emptono la borsa. 

Light-foot. One of Fortunio’s ser¬ 
vants. He could run ten times faster 
than a deer.—“ Grimm's h'obluu " (For- 
tuuio). 

Lighthouse. The most celebrated 
of antiquity was tho one erected by 
Ptolemy Soter in the island of Pharos, 
opposite Alexandria. Josephus says it 
could be seen at the distance of 42 miles. 

Of modern lighthouses the most-famous 
are the Kddystom*, oj posite Plymouth 
Sound ; the Tour de Coni nan, at the 
entrance of the Girondt, in I ranee and 
tho Bell Rock, opposite the Frith of Tay. 

Lightning (Barca). Hamilcar of 
Carthage was so called for the rapidity 
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of bis march and severity of his attacks. 
(B.O. 247-228.) 

Lightning. The most approved classi¬ 
cal preservatives against lightning were 
the eagle, the sea-calf, and the laurel. 
Jupiter chose the first, Augustus Caesar 
the second, and Tiberius the third.— 
Voflumella , x. ; Sueton. tn Fit. Aug., xc. ; 
ditto in Vit. Tib., Ixix. 

Bodies scathed and persons struck 
dead by lightning were said to be incor¬ 
ruptible; and any one so distinguished 
was held by the ancieuts m great honour. 
—J. C. Bullenget, “ Uc Term Motu,” 
Ac., v. 11. 

JJiguo'rians. A congregation of 
missionary priests called also Redemp- 
tionists, founded in 1732, by Liguo'ri. 
Their object is the religious instruction 
ot the people, and the reform of public 
morality. 

IiigurianArt8. Deception, trickery. 

The Ligurian Republic. Venetia, Ge¬ 
noa, and a part of Sardinia, tied up in j 
one bundle by Napoleon I. #n 1797, and j 
bound with a constitution similar to that 
of the French “ Directory so called 
from Ligu'ria, pretty well commensurate 
with these districts. 

The Ligurian Sage. Aulus Persius 
Flaccus, born at Volateme, in Etruria, 
according to ancient authors; and at 
Lunse Portus, in Liguria, according to 
some modern authorities. (See “Satire," 
vi. 6.) 

XdTburne. 7/ no one the were alive 
John would quarrel with IAlbnme . John 
Lilbume was a contentious leveller in the 
Commonwealth, so rancorous against 
rank that he could never satisfy himself 
that any two persons were exactly on the 
same level. (See Lawsuits.) 

Iiil'inau was wooed by a phantom 
that lived in her father’s pines. At 
nightfall the phantom whis|>ered love, 
and won tho fair Lilinau, who followed 
his green waving plume through the 
forest, and was never seen again .—A meri¬ 
can-Indian tradition.' 

liiHs or Ll'MTH (Rabbinical my tho • ! 
logy). The Talmudists say that Adam ! 
bad a wife before Eve, whoso name was 
Lilis. Refusing to submit to Adam, she 
left Paradise for a region of the air. Sho 
still haunts the night as a spectre, 
and is especially hostile to new-born 


infants. Some superstitious Jews still 
put in the chamber occupied by their 
wife four coins, with labels on which tho 
names of Adam and Eve are inscribed, 
with the words “ AvAunt thoe, Lilith !" 
According to the “ Oyclopaidia Metro- 
politana,” our word lullaby is a corruption 
of “ Lilia, abi” (Lilith, avaunt). G®tho 
has introduced her in his “ Faust." («Se< 
Lamia.) 

liilli-Biirie'ro and Bullkn-a-lah. 
Said to have been the words of distinc¬ 
tion used by tho Irish Papists in their 
massacres of the Protestants in 1841. A 
song with the rofrain of “ Lilli-burlero, 
bullen-a-la !” was written by lord Whar¬ 
ton, which had a more powerful effort 
than tho philippics of either Demosthenes 
or Cicero, and contributed not a little to 
the great revolution of 1888. Burnet 
says, “ It made an impression on the 
[king’s] army that cannot be imagined. 
. . . Tho whole army, and at last the 
people, both in city and country, were 
singing it perpetually . . . never had so 
alight a thing so great an effect." The 
song is in Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry,” series ii., bk. 3. 

Lilliput. Tho country of pigmies 
called “ Lilliputians,” to whom Gulliver 
was a huge Colossus. — Stnft, “ Gulliver's 
Travels." 


Iiilv. Emblem of Franco. Tasso, in 
his “Jerusalem Delivered," terms the 
French Gigli iforo (golden lilies). It is 
said tho people were commonly called 
Liliarti, and the kingdom Lilium in the 
time of Philippe Je Bei, Charles VIII-, 
and Louis XU. 'They were so called from 
the fleur de !ys, the emblem of France. 

I atw my oountzy’a lily torn. 

Bloomfield (A Frenchman ta ipeakingl 


The harsher* of Ghent were bound by eolemn 
oath not to make war upta the lilies.—If lUmpo* 
Heraldry," L ] 

Lily of France. The device of Clovis 
was three black team, but an aged her¬ 
mit of Joye-en-vallo* saw a miraculous 
light stream one nigla into bis cell, and 
an angel appeared fo him holding # 
shield of wonderful neauty i its colour 
was azure, and on it were emblazon 01 
three gold lilies that Bhone like staift 
which the hermit was commanded to g 1 *® 
to queen Clotildo. Scarcely had tn 
angel vanished when Clotildo entoro > 
and receiving the celestial shield, g* vt> 1 
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to her royal husband, whose arms were 
everywhere victorious. 

Un hcnnlte ap porta 1 la ditto Torn* to drap 
d'aiui' k Tri i* PIctw «• Ll» d or, «iu« I'ance loj 
aunt donnee et It- drliura la ditto rot Be i eon mtirj 
le roj OL'Vii pour !• purer comma tee armee an 
lieu qn'il lea portoit a'or k tioia crapart da mble. 
-Ckiffiet. 


Lilif in Christian art is an emblem of 
chastity, innocence, and purity. In pic¬ 
tures of the Annunciation, Gabriel is 
sometimes represented as carrying a lily- 
branch, while a vaso containing a lily 
stands before tbo Virgin, who is kneeling 
in prayer. St. Joseph also holds a lily- 
branch in his hand, to show that his 
wife Mary was always the virgin. 

Lily Maid of Astolat. (See Elaine.) 

T. im Hay. Lick it up like Lim hay. 
Lim, on the Mersey, is fumous for its ex¬ 
cellent hay. 

Limb. To tear limb from. Warburton. 
Lynpn cum Warburton form one rectory 
in Cheshire. The play is on limb and 
Lymm. 

Limberham. A tame, fooli ah keeper. 
The character is in Drydon’s comedy 
of “ Lidkberham or the Kind Keeper," 
and is supposed to satirise the duke of 
[Lauderdale. 

1 limbo. A waste-basket; a place 

ro things are stowed, too good to 
roy, but not good enough to use. In 
wl Theology, unbaptised infants and 
1 heathens go to Limbo. (Latin, 
•us, tho edge). They cannot go to 
iron, because they arc not baptised, 
they cannot go to the place of tor- 
it, because they have not committed 
at all, or l>ecause their good prepon- 
ites, (&!« Milton, “ Paradise Lost,” 
’ii.) In slang phraseology, In Limbo 
m prison. (See Abaf.) 

•inabus Fatuo’rtim. The Limbus 
Fools, or Fool’s iTiradiae. As fools 

not responsible fop their works, thoy 
not punished in purgatory, but can¬ 
oe received into ceaven ; so thov go 
1 place called the Paradise of Fools. 

Patrum. The half-way 
ae between earth and heaven, where 
patriarchs aud prophets, after death, 
7 “»> cqming of Messiah. Accord- 
.J? „ u„“ oman Catholic notion, this 
? 8 t >1 into which Jesus 

2 o«!? nded afwp gave up the 

n the crow. Limbo, and some¬ 


times Limbo patrum, is used for “quod,” 

jail, confinement. 

I haw fome of them In Umbo pit rum. tad thoro 
tbey or* like to denee th«M (bw days,— Shakupmtrt, 
"aenfff VllL.'e. B. 

Limbus Puero'rum. The Child’s 
Paradise, for children who die before 
they are responsible for their actions. 

Lime Street (London). The plaoe 
where in former limes lime was sold in 
public market. It gives its name to one 
of the wards of London. 

LimiSBO. A city of Cyprus, called 
Caria by Ptolemy. — Orlando Farioso.” 

Limited Liability. The liability 
of a shareholder in a company only for 
a fixed amount, generally the amount of 
the abates he has subscribed for. 

I imner. A drawer, a painter, an 
artist. A contraction of illuminator , or 
rather lumineur (one who illuminates 
manuscripts.) 

Limp. Formed of the initial lettera 
of Louis, James, Mary, Prince. A Jaco¬ 
bite toast in the time of William X1L 
[See Notabica.) 

Lina. The goddess flax. 

InnntrrH of the woof, fair Lins lints 
Tho firing shut tie t rough the dancing ftrtags. 

Darwin, " Loom of the Plant*,'’ o. a 

Lincoln. A contraction of Lindum- 
colonia. Lindum was an old British 
town, called Lh/n-dnne (the fen-town). 
If we had not known tho Latin name, 
we should have given the etymology 
Llyn-mlh/ne (the fen-hill;, as the cud 
city waa on a bill. 

Lincoln College (Oxford). Founded 
by Richard Fleming ir. 1427, and com¬ 
pleted by Rotherham, bishop of Lincoln, 
1479. 

Lincoln’s Inn. One of the fashion¬ 
able theatres in the reigu of Charles II. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields (London). 
Henry Lacy, earl of Lincoln, built an 
inn (mansion) hero in tho 14th century. 
The ground belonged to ( vho Black Fnars, 
but was granted by Edward 1. to that 
earl. Subsequently one of the bishops 
of Chichester, in tho reign of Henry VJ.I., 
granted looses here to certain students 
of law. 

Lindab'rides. A heroine in “The 
Mirror of Knighthood,” , whoso name at 
one time was a synonym for a kept 
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mistress, in which sense it is used by 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Ziindor. A poetic swain o£ the Cor'y- 
don type, a lever en berqdre. 

* 

Do not, fat heaven's sakp. bring down Cory do a 
and Lindor upon us.— 8*r Walter Ocott. 

Line. A line a day (Nulla dies sine 
linen). Apelles the artist said he never 
passed a da; without doing at least one 
line, and to this steady industry he owed 
his great success. 

The line. All numbered cavalry and 
infantry regiments, except the life¬ 
guards, foot-guards, and dragoon-guards, 
belong to the line. A “lino of battle ” is 
when the army is so drawn up that the 
front extends as far as tho ground will 
allow, to prevent its being flanked. 
There are three lines, the van, the main 
body, and the rear. A fleet drawn up in 
line of battle is so arranged that the ships 
are ahead and astern of each other at 
equal distances. 

To break the enemy's line is to destroy 
their order of battle, and so put thorn to 
confusion. 

The deep-sea line. A long lino marked 
at every five fathoms, for sounding the 
depth of the sea. 

What line are you inf What trado or 
profession are you of? “ In tho book 
line”— i.e., the book trado. This is a 
Scripture phrase. “Tho lines have fallen 
to mo in pleasant places, yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.” The allusion is to 
drawing a line to mark out the lot of 
each tribe, hence line became the syno¬ 
nym of lot, and Jot means position or 
destiny, and hence calling, trado, or 
profession: 

Line of Beauty, according to Ho¬ 
garth, is a curve thus Mengswas 

of the same opinion, but thought it 
should be more serpentino. Of course, 
these fancies are not tenable, for the line 
which may be beautiful for one object 
would be hideous in another. What 
would Hogarth have said to a nose or 
mouth which followed his line of beauty ? 

.Line of Communication, or rather 
Lines of Communication , are trenches 
made to continue and preserve a safe 
correspondence between two forts, or 
two approaches to & besieged city, or be¬ 
tween two parts-of the same army, that 
they may oo-operate with each other. 


Line of Demarcation. The line 
which divides the territories of different 
proprietors. The spaoe between two 
opposite doctrines, opinions, rules of 
conduct, Ac. 

Line of Direction. The line in 
which a body moves, a force acts, or mo¬ 
tion is communicated. In order that a 
body may stand without falling, a line 
let down from the centre of gravity must 
fall within the base on which the object 
stands. Thus the leaning tower of Pisa 
does not fall, because thiB rule is pre¬ 
served. 

Line of March. The ground over 
which the line of battle moves. 


Line of Operations is that line 
which corresponds with the lino of com¬ 
munication, proceeding from the place 
whence the army draws its supplies to 
the spot occupiod by the army. 


Linen Goods. In 1721, a statute 
was passed imposing a poualty of £5 
upon the weaver, and £20 upon the seller 
of a piece of calico. Fiftoen years later 
this statute was so far modified that 


calicoes manufactured in Great* Britain 
were allowed, “provided the warp thereof 
was entirely of linen yarn.” In 1774, a 
statute was passed allowing printed cot¬ 
ton goods to be used on the payment of 
threepence a yard duty; in 1806, tho 
duty was raised to threepence-half¬ 
penny. This was done to prevent the 
use of calicoes from interfering with the 
demand for linen and woollen stuffs. The 
law for burying in woollen was of a 
similar character. The following extracts 
from a London no^s-letter, dated August 
2nd, 1768, are curious. [Afote—chintz is 
simply printed calico .] 


Yesterday H tradesmen's wives of this city were 
convinced refora the Kt Hon. the Ld. Mayor foz 
weari ur ohints gowns on Sunday last, and eaoh ol 
them was tinea £0. These make 80 who here 
been oouvioted of the above offence within a 
months past. . . . Then wen several ladies » 
Ht 3 iimee's Pk. on the same dav with ohlms got™* 
on. but the persons who gave inform** of the show 
8 were not able to discover their names or pis*? 
of abode. . , . Yesterday a waggon loaded wits 
£2,0im worth of ehmtt whs seised at Dsrt'ordtn 
Kent by some custom-house oittoera Two P°*J 
chaise* loaded with the came commodity got on 
with their goods by swiftness of driving. 


Lingua Franca. A species of cor¬ 
rupt Italian spoken on the coasts of the 
Mediterranean. The Franks' language 
mixed with the Italian. 

Linnoan System. A 'system de¬ 
vised by Linneeus of S weden, who arranged 
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Inn three kingdoms of animals, vegeta¬ 
bles, and minerals into classes, orders, 
gen ora, species, and varieties, according 
to certain specific characters. 

Linne ( The Heir of). The lord of Linne 
was a great spondthrift, “ who wasted 
his substance in riotous living." Having 
spent all, he sold his estates to John o' the 
Scales, his steward, reserving to himself 
only a “ poor and lonesome lodge in a 
lonely glen." When he had squandered 
away the money received for his estates, 
and found that no one would lend or give 
him more, he retired to the lodge in the 
glen, whoro he found a rope with a run¬ 
ning noose dangling over his head, lie 
put the rope round his neck and sprang 
aloft, when lo ! the ceiling hurst in twain, 
and he fell to the ground. When ho ' 
name to himself he espied two chests of 1 
beaten gold, and a third full of whito , 
money, and ovor them was written, “Once , 
more, my son, I got thee clear; amend i 
Iby life, or a rope at last uniHt end it.*” 
The heir of Linne now returned to his 
old hall, where he asked his quondam 
/steward for the loan of forty ponce ; this 
was deuied him. One of the guests 
proffered the loan, and told John o' the 
beales he ought to have lent it, as he had 
bought the estate cheap enough. “ Cheap 
call you it?” exclaimed John ; “ why, he 
shall have it back for 100 marks less." 

“ Done,” said the heir of Lynne, and 
counted out the monov. He thus reco¬ 
vered his estates, and made the kind 
guest his forester. —Percy, “ llelitjutt,” 

series ii., bk. 2. 

Linspr§ ( French , 2 syl.) means a i 
privee in slang or familiar linage. It | 
comes from the inspector or monitor of | 
the cathedral choir called the Sp4 or the 
Ii-spt (inspector), because ho had to [ 
superintend the rest of the boys. 

Lion. A marble lion was set up in 
honour of Leonidas, who fell at Ther¬ 
mopylae. 

H The Lion. ' 

Alep Arslan (the Valiant Lion), son of j 
"egrul Beg, the Perso-Turkish monarch. ' 
(1063-1072.) ! 

Ali was called The Lion of God for lik 
regious zeal and great courage. His 
mother called him at birth Al Haidnra 
\the Rvpggd Lion), (a.d. 597-060.) 

An Pasha, called The Lion of Janina, 
overthrown in 1822 by Ibrahim Pasha. 
(1741-1822.) 


Akioch (fifth of the dynasty of Nina, 
tho Assyrian), called Arioch EUaft'ar— 
Arioch Melech al Asser, The Lion King 
of Assyria. (b.c. 1927-1897.) 

Damelowikz, prince or Halies, who 
founded Lemberg (the Lion City) iD 1259. 

Gusta'vus Adolphus, called The Lion 
of the North. (1594, 1611-1632.) 

Hamza, called The Lion of God and of 
his Prophet. So Gabriel told Mahomet 
his uncle was unregistered in heaven. 

JIknhv, duke of Bavaria and Saxony, 
was called The Lt ou for his daring courage. 
(1129-1 litt ) 

Lotus VI IT of France was called The 
Lion because ho was born under the sign 
Leo. (11 >7, 1223-1220) 

llionAlt!) 1. (hear de Lion (Lion's 
heart), so called *for hie bravery. (1157, 
]]*.•-] 199.) 

Wii, I,jam of Scotland, so called because 
he chose a red lion rampant for his oogni- 
zanee. (1165-1214.) 

% The Lion Kt/lfr. Jules Gerard. (1817- 
18,51 ) 

The Lion of the tnhe of Judah,. The 
Messiah. (Uov. y. 5.) 

The /.ton of the Reformation.. Spenser 
says that while Una was seeking St. 
George, she sat to roBt herself, whon a 
lion rushed suddenly out of a thicket, 
with gaping mouth and lashing tail; but 
as he drew near he was awe-struck, and 
laying aside his fury, kissed her feet and 
licked her hands; fur, as the poet adds, 
“ beauty can master strength, and truth 
subdue vongefuice. [The lion is the 
emblem of England, which waits upon 
Truth. When true Faith was deserted 
by all the world, England the lion came 
to its rescue.I- The lion now follows 
llua as a dog, but when Una meets Hy¬ 
pocrisy, Sansloy comes upon them and 
kills the lion. That is: During the reigns 
of Henry VIII. and Edward VI., England 
the lion followed tho footsteps of Truth; 
but in tho reign of Mary Hypocrisy came, 
and Falso-faith killed the lion— t.e., se¬ 
parated England from Truth by fire and 
sword. 

The'lion an emblem, cf the resv.rret.tion. 
According to tradition, the lion’s whelp 
is born dead, and remains so for three 
days, when tho father breathes on it and 
it receives life. Hence is it assigned by 
artists to St. Mark, the historian of tho 
resurrection. ( See Evangelist.) 

A lion emblematic of St. Jerome. Typi¬ 
fying his substitute. Jesus Christ, the 
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“Lion of the tribe of Judah,” is some¬ 
times symbolised under the form of a 
lion. 

U The'lion in heraldry, as a symbol of 
sovereignty anti power, has always been 
selected as the support of royal thrones. 
In coat armour the attribute particu¬ 
larised depends on the attitude given; 
thus— * 

Gvuchant represents sovereignty, in 
which attitude also it is employed as the 
support of lecterns and candlesticks. 

Gardant represents prudence. 

Passant— resolution. 

Rampant —magnanimity. 

Regardant —circumspection. 

Valiant —valour. 

Sciant —counsel. 

Strictly speaking, there is a difference 
between a lion-leopardod and a leoparded 
lion. The former is passant and in profile, 
the latter passant gardant. The latter 
has always a mane, the former none. 

The. lions in the arms of England. They 
are three lions passant gardant— i.e., 
walking and showing the full face. Tho 
first lion was that of Kollo, duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, and the second represented the 
country of Maine, which was added to 
Normandy. These were the two lions 
borne by William the Conqueror and his 
descendants. Henry II. added a third [ 
lion to represent tho duchy of Aquitaine, ! 
which came to him through his wife ' 
Eleanor. The French heralds call the 
lion passant a leopard; accordingly Na¬ 
poleon said to his soldiers, “ Let us drive 
these leopards {the English) into the sea!” \ 
' The lion in the arms of Scotland is de- i 
rived from the amis of the ancient earls 1 
of Northumberland and Huntingdon, \ 
from whom some of tho Scotch monarchs 
were descended. Tho treasure is referred 
to the reign of king Acha'icus, who made 
a league with Charlemagne, “who did 
augment his arms with a double trace 
formed with Floure-dc-lyces, signifying 
thereby that the lion henceforth should 
be defended by tho ayde of tho Fronehe- 
men.”— Holinshed, “ Chronicles." 

Sir Walter Scott says the lion raVnpant 
in the arms of Scotland was first assumed 
by William of Scotland, and has been 
continued ever since. 

William. torn* of Reoflsnd, having eliouen for hi* 
armorial bear In i a Red Lion rampant, acquired the 
name of Wi ham the Lijn; and this rampant lion, 
■till eoneti ut«« u e arm* of Scotland : ana the pro- 
•vtont of tho heraldic court.... if railed Lord Lion 
Kini-at-Arma— 1 >■ Tales oj m Qraad/ather," ir. 


IT Lions metaphorical. * 

(1) A man who is a notoriety, and is 
made much of by the public, is called a 
lum. 

(2) To lionise a person is either to show 
him the lions or chief objects of attraction, 
or to make a lion of him, by fitting him 
and making a fuss about him. To be 
lionised is to be so treated. 

T] Lion, a public-house sign. 

Black lion comes from the Flemmings. 

Au nnlr Ivon la fleur-de-ln 
Prut la tern de ?a le l.ya 

Uoticjroy tie Porte. 

Blue, the badge of the earl of Mortimer, 
also of Denmark. 

• Crowned, the badge of Henry VIII. 

Golden, the badge of Henry I., and 
also of Percy, duke of Northumberland. 

Passant gardant (walking and showing 
a full face), the device of England. 

Red, of Scotland; also the badge of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, who 
assumed this badge as a token of his 
claim to the throne of Castile. 

Rampant, the device of Scotland. 

Rampant, with the tail between its, 
legs and turned over its back, the badge 
of Edward IV. as earl of March. 

Sleeping, the device of Richard I. 

Stulant gardant {i.e., standing and 
showing a full face), the device of the 
duke of Norfolk. 

White, the device of the dukos of Nor¬ 
folk ; also of tho earl of Surroy, earl of 
Mortimer, and the Fitr.-Hammonds. 

For w ho. in field or foray alack, 

Baw the blanche lion e'er full book ? (duke of Norfolk.) 
tnr Walter Scott, “ Lay of the Last Mtntirel.” 

Blue seems frequently to represent 
silver; thus we have the Blue Boar of 
Richard III., the Blue Lion of the earl 
of Mortimer, tho Blue Swan of Henry IV., 
the Blue Dragon. &o. 

The winged lion. The republic of 
Venice. Its heraldic device. 

1 Lion. One of the signB of the zodiac. 
{See Lko.) 

IT Lions in clastic mythology. Cyb'elb 
is represented as riding in a euariotdrawn 
by two tame lions. 

Pracuiti, the goddess of nature among 
the Hindus, is represented in a similar 
manner, 4 , 

Hippom'enes and Atalaitta (fond 
lovers i were metamorphosed into lionB 
by Cybelfe'. 

Hkkculks is said to have worn o yer 
his shoulders the hide of the Nem eao 
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lion, which he slew with hie club. Ter- 
rodu is also represented as arrayed in 
a lion’s hide. 

The Nem'ean lion, slain by Hercules. 
The first of his twelve labours. 

*0 The lion attached to man. 

Andkoc'ltis. a Homan slave, was con¬ 
demned to encounter a lion; but whon 
the lion was let loose lie couched at tho 
feet of Androo'lus, and began licking 
them. The reason was this: Androclus 
one day had taken a thorn out of tho 
lion’s foot, and the beast recognised its 
benefactor. 

Sill I Wain DE Galles was attended 
by a lion, which, in gratitude to the 
knight, who had delivered it from a ser¬ 
pent with which it had been engaged in 
deadly combat, ever after became his 
faithful servant, approaching the knight 
with tears, and rising on his hind-feet 
like a dog. 

Sir Geoffrey he Latour was aided 
by a lion against the Saracens; but the i 
faithful brute was drowned in attempting | 
to follow the vessel in which tho knight , 
had embarked on his departure from the i 
Holy hand, | 

St. J kuumk is represented as attended : 
by a lfbn. j 

The lion will not touch the true prince i 
(•‘1 Henry IV.,” ii. 4). This is a religious 1 
superstition ; the “true princo,” strictly i 
speaking, being tho Messiah, who is called 1 
‘‘the Lionof the tribe of Judah.” Loosely 
it is applied to any prince of blood royal, » 
supposed at ono time ‘'to be hedged 
around with a sort of divinity." 

Fetch the Numidlnu non 1 brought over ; 

IJeue Iw epruug fiom r-iyal blood, the Itoa 
will do her reverence, etae he 11 tear he-. 

lleaunumt rind ft etcher, *’ The Mad Lover” 

Lion of Gk>d. (See above, Thu Lion.) 


Lion and Unicorn. Tbe animosity 
which existed between those beasts, re¬ 
ferred to by Spenser iuhis “ Faery Queen," 
is allegorical of tho animosity which once 
existed between England and Scotland. 

14Kn tea lyon. whoso tmperiall powro 
A prowd rebellious uuieuru defyea.—(ii- 5.) 

Lion and Unicom. Ever since 1603 
tiie royal arms have been supported as 
now by tho English lion and Scottish 
unicorn; but prior to the accession of 
yames I., the sinister Bupportor was a 
family badge. Edward III., with whom , 
supporters began, had a lion and eaglo; ; 
■nenry IV., an antelope and swan; Heury ; 


V., a lion and antelope; Edward IV., a 
lion and bull; Richard III., a lion and 
boar; Henry VII., a lion and dragon; 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Henry VIII., a 
lion and greyhound. The lion is dexter 
—to the right hand of the wearer or 
person behind the shield. 

Lion’s Head. In fountains the 
water generally is made to issue from 
tho mouth of a lion. This is a very an¬ 
cient custom. The Egyptians thus sym¬ 
bolised the inundation of the Kile, which 
happens when the sun is in Leo. The 
Greeks and Romans adopted the same 
device for their fountains. 

Lion’s Provider. A jackal; a foil 
to another man’s wit; a humble fnend 
who plays into your hand to show you 
to best advantage. The jackal feeds on 
the lion’s leavings, and is supposed to 
serve the lion in much the same way as 
a dog serves a sportsman. The dog lifts 
up its foot to uidicato that game is at 
hand, and the jackal yells to advertise 
the lion that prey is dose by. (See 
J ACKAL.) 

Lion’s Share. The larger part; all 
or nearly all. In “jEsop's Fables,” 
several beasts joined tbe lion in a hunt, 
but when the spoil was divided, 1 the lion 
claimed one quarter in right of his pre¬ 
rogative, one for his superior courage, one 
for his dam and cubs, “and as for the 
fourth, let who will dispute it with me.” 
Awed by his frown, tbe other beasts 
silently withdrew. (See Montgomery.) 


Lion-sick. Sick of love, like the lion 
in tho fable. (See “ Troilus and Cressida,” 
ii. 3.) 


Liosal'f&r. Tho light Alfs who dwell 
in the city Alf-heim. They are whiter 
than the sun. (Stt DdCE-ALFAK.)— Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology. 

Lip. t To hang the lip . To drop Hie 
under lip*in Bullenness or contempt. Thus 
Helen explains why her brother Troilus 
is not abroad by Bay hg, “ He hangs the 
lip at something.” (Act iii. 1.) 


A foolish hanolM of wthor Up. 

Shukwaurt, H 1 Btnry 1 V., Aot U. 4. 


LiriB. A proud bat lovely daughter 
of the race of man, beloved by Rubi, 
first of the angel host. Her passion was 
the love of knowledge, and she was capti¬ 
vated by all her lover told her of heaven 
and the works of God. At lest she 
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requested Rubi to appear before ber in 
all his glory, and as she fell into his em¬ 
brace was burnt to ashes by the rays 
which issued from him.— Moore, "‘Lores 
of the Angels" story ii. 

T.ia. Flettr de Its. The tradition is 
that tie is a corruption of Clovis, which 
of course is the same as ’loots or louts. 
The chroniclers say that Clovis, after the 
battle of Tolbiac, on his way to Rhcims, 
where ho was going to be baptised, re¬ 
ceived a lily from heaven. It was Louis 
le Jeune who adopted tho “eolestial 
flower” in the national standard. At 
first the flag was thickly sown with lilies 
(1180), but later in the same reign the 
number was reduced to three, in honour 
of the Holy Trinity. 

Idflbo'a or Lis'boa. Lisbon (q.v.). 

What beiutit* doth Lislm'a first unfold. 

By ton, “ ChUde Harold," 1. 16. 

And thou, famed Lis boa, whose embattled well 
Hose by the hand that wrought pr<>u i llion's fall. 

Afttfle, “ Lunad." 

Lisbon. A corruption of 'Ulyssippo 
(Ulysses’ polis or citj'). Said by some to 
have been founded by Lusus, who visited 
Portugal with Ulysses, whence “Lusi¬ 
tania ” (q.v.) ; and by others to have been 
founded by Ulysses himself. This is 
Camoens’ version. (See above. ) 

Lismaha'go (Captain), in Smollett’s 
“ Humphry Clinker.” Very conceited, 
fond of disputation, jealous of honour, 
and brim-full of national prido. This 
poor but proud Scotch officer is. tho 
suitor of Miss Tabitha Bramble. Tho 
romance of Captain Lismaha'go among 
the Indians is worthy of Cervantes. 

Lisuar'to of Greece. One of the 
knights whose adventures and exploits 
are recounted in the latter part of the 
Spanish* version of “Am'adis of Gaul.” 
Inis part was added by Juan Diaz. 

Lit de Justice. Properly, the soat 
occupied by the French king when he 
attended the deliberations of bis parle- 
■mmt. The session itself. Any arbitrary 
edict. As the members of parlemmt 
derived their power from the king, when 
the king himself was present thoir power 
returned to the fountain-head, and the 
king was arbitrary, What he then pro¬ 
posed could not be controverted, and of 
oouraehad the force of law. The last 
lit de justice was held by Louis XVI. 
in 1787. 


Little. Thomas Moore published a 
volume of amatory poems in 1808, under 
the name of Thomas Little. 

Little Britain or Brittany. Same 
as Armor'ica. 

* Little Corporal { The). General 
Bonaparte. So called after tho battle of 
Lodi, in 1798, from his low stature, 
youthful age, and amazing courogo. 

Little Dauphin ( The). The eldest 
son of tlio Great Dauphin— i.e. , the due 
de Bourgoyne, son of Louis, and grand¬ 
son of Louis XIV. 

Little-endians. The two great 
empires of Liiliput and Blefuscu waged 
a destructive war against each other, 
exhausted thoir treasures, and decimated 
their subjects on their diflferont views 
of interpreting this vital direction con¬ 
tained in the 54th chapter of the Blun'de- 
crul (Koran) : “All true believers break 
their eggB at the convenient end.” The 
godfather of Calm Dollar Plune, the 
reigning emperor of Lilliput, happened 
to cut his finger while breaking bis egg 
at the big end, and very royally pub¬ 
lished a dooree commanding all hts liege 
and faithful subjects, on pains and penal¬ 
ties of great severity, to break thoir eggs 
in future at the small end. The orthodox 
Blofuscu'dians deomed it their duty to 
resent this innovation, and doclarod war 
of extermination against the heretical 
Lilliputians. Many hundreds of largo 
treatises were published on both sides, 
but those of a contrary opinion were put 
in the Index expurgato'rius of tho 
opposite empire. — tf Outlive? s Travels" 
( Voyage to Lilliput, iv.). 

The quarrel between the Lit lie-end lane and the 
Blg-endlane broke out on Thursday, like the a^er 
fin of a more eerloue conflagration -Tht Timu. 

Li ttle-go. The examination held in 
tho Cambridge University in the aeconJ 
year of residence. Called also the “ pre¬ 
vious examination,” because it precedes 
by a year the examination for a degree. 

In Oxford the corresponding examination 

is called The Smalls. 

Little Jaok Homer. (See Jack. ) 

Little John. A big stalwart fellow, 
named John Little (or John Nailor), w h ‘> 
encountered Robin Hood, and gave bin* 
a sound thrashing, after which he 
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re-christened, and Robin stood godfather. 
Little John is introduced by Sir Walter 
Scott in “ The Talisman.” 

•*Thi* infant waa called John Little,” quoth he; 

“ Which name ahull be chau.dd anon. 

The word! we II tranaiioae. *.> wherever he goes. 

Hi* name shall lie called Little John." 

Jtition,*' Xobtu Hood," xxi. 

Little John was executed on Arbor 
Hill, Dublin. 

It will be romemlierod that Maria in 
“Twelfth Night,” represented by Shake¬ 
speare ns a tittle woman, is by a similar 
pleasantry called by Viola, “Olivia’s 
giantand Sir Toby says to her, “ Good 
night, Penthesile'a”—i.e., Amazon. 

Little Masters. A name applied 
to certain designers, who worked for en¬ 
gravers, &c., in the sixteenth and seven¬ 
teenth centuries. Called little became 
their designs were on a small scale, tit 
for copper or wood. Tho most famous 
are Jost Amman, for the minuteness of 
his work; Hans Burgmair, who made 
drawings in wood illustrative of the tri¬ 
umph of the emperor Maximilian; Hans 
Sebald Boham; Albert Altdorfer, and 
Henrich Aldegravor. Albert Durer and 
LucaB van Leyden made the art renowned 
and popular. 

• Little Nell. A child of beautiful 
purity of character, living in tho midst 
of selfishness, worldliness, and crime.— 
Dickens, “ Old Curiosity Shop." 

Little Paris. Brussels, the capital 
of Belgium, and Milan in Italy are so 
called, from their gaiety and resemblance 
in miniature to tho french capital. 

Little Peddlington. The village 
of quackery and cant, humbug and ego- ’ 
tiRm, wherever that locality is. A saiiro 
by John Poole. 

Little ited-Hidinghood. This ' 
nursery taie is, with Blight variations, . 
common to Sweden, Germany, and Franco. , 
It comes to us from the French, called ; 

Le Petit Chaperon Rouge,” in Charles i 
Perrault’s “ Contes des Temps.” 

Liturgy means public work, such as | 
arranging the danoing and singing parties 
°n public festivals, the toroh-raccs, the 
equipping and manning of ships, &o. In 
the ohunoh it means the public ministry 
,. ceremonies and service. (Greek, 
kaot-eryon.) 


Liver. White-livered, lily-livered . 
Cowardly. In the auspices taken by the 
Greeks and Romans before battle, if Hie 
liver of the animals sacrificed was healthy 
and blood-red, the omen was favourable^ 
but if pale, it augured defeat. The 
colour of the lips shows the colour of the 
liver, and foar makes the lips turn pale; 
hence Cassius says, “ His coward lips did 
from tboir colours fly.”— “Julius Caesar" 
i« 2* 

Liverpool. A corruption of Lhavan- 
pwll. J.avail or laser (liver-wort) is a sort 
of sea-weed that was much esteemed hy 
the ancient Britons, and once an article 
of commerce. It was used for edible 
conservos. “ Laver-bread” was made of 
it. Pwll is the Welsh for an 41 offing” 
or “ port.” 

Livery. What is delivered. The 
clothes of a man-servant delivered to him 
by his master. The stables to which 
your horse is delivered for keep. During 
the Merovingian and Carlovingian dynas¬ 
ties, splendid dresses were given to all 
the members of tho royal household; 
barons and knights gave uniforms to 
their retainers, and even a duke’s son, 
serving os a page, was clothed in the 
livery of the prince he served. (French, 
livnr.) 

What livtry we knew well enough; it l« the 
SHowauoa of horse-meite to keep* horaee at livery s 
the which word. I sums, i* derived of delivering 
forth their nightly food .—Spentrr on Ireland. 

Li eery. The colours of a livery should 
be those of the field and pnncipal charge 
of the armoriAl shield ; hence the queen's 
livery is gules (scarlet! or scarlet trimmed 
with gold. Tho Irish regiments preserve 
the charge of tlioir own nation, either 
by blue uniform or blue facings, scarlet 
boing the rovorse. Thus the Royal Irish 
Dragoon Guards have scarlet uniform 
with blue facings, and the Royal Irish 
Lancers have blue uniform with scarlet 
facings. , 

Livery-men. The freemen of the 
ninety-one guilds of London are so oalled, 
because they are entitled to wear the 
livery of their respective companies. 

Livy. The Lin/ of Portugal. Joho de 
Barros, the host of the Portuguese his¬ 
torians. (149d-1570 ) 

Liza. An innkeeper’s daughter in 
lore with Elvi'no, a rich farmer j hut 
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Elvi'no loves Ami'na. Suspicious circum¬ 
stances make the farmer renounce the 
hand of Amina and promise marriage to 
her rival; but Liza is shown to be the 
paramour of another, and Amina, being 
proved innocent, is married to tho man 
who loves her.— Bellini, “La Sonnam- 
hula " (his best opera). 

Lizard Islands. Fabulous islands 
where damsels, outcast from the rest of 
the world, are received.— Torquemada, 
“ Garden of Flowers." 

Lloyd's. So called because the head¬ 
quarters of the under writers was ori¬ 
ginally Lloyd's Coffee House (since J716). 
Lloyd’s Rooms now form a part of the 
Royal Exchange, and are under tho 
management of a committee. 

Lloyd’s List. A London periodical, 
in which the shipping news received at 
Lloyd’s Rooms is regularly published. 

Loaf. Never turn a loaf in the presence 
ofaMentdth. Sir John Mentoith was the 

{ icrson who betrayed Sir William Wal- 
aoe to king Edward. His Bignal was, 
when he turned a loaf set on the table, 
the English were to rush upon the patriot 
and secure him.— Sir Walter Scott, “ Tales 
• of a Grandfather vii. 

A loaf held in the hand is the attribute 
of St. Philip the apostle, St. Osyth, St. 
Joanna, Nicholas, St. Godfrey, and of 
many other saints noted for their charity 
to the poor. 

Loafer. An idlo man who gets his 
living by expedients, a chevalier d'Indus¬ 
trie. (German, laufer, a runner.) 

Loathly Lady. A lady so hideous 
that no one would marry her, except Sir 
Gawain; and immediately after the mar¬ 
riage, her ugliness—the effect of enchant¬ 
ment—disappeared, and she becamo a 
model of beauty. 

Lob’s Pound. A prison, the stocks, 
or any other place of confinement. 
(Welsh, llob, a dolt). The Irish call it 
Pook’s or Pouk's pondfold, arid Puck is 
called by Shakespeare "the lob of 
spirits,” and by Milton "the lubber 
fiend.” Our word lobby is where people 
are confined till admission is granted 
them into the audience chamber; it is 
ako applied to4hat enclosed space near 
farm-yards where cattle ore confined. 

Lob’s pound . Dr. Grey says: " Dr. 
Lob was a dissenting preacher who used 


to hold forth when conventicles were 
prohibited, hut made himself a way of 
escape through tho floor of the pulpit. 
One day, being pressed by the officers, 
the doctor was followed; but the officers 
lost their way, and were obliged to cry 
for help. This maze was ever after termed 
" Lob’s pound.” 

Lobby. The bill will cross the lobbies. 
Be sent from the House of Commons to 
tho House of Lords. 

Loblolly, among seamen, is spoon- 
victuals or pap for lobs or dolts. (See 
Lollypofs.) 

Lochi'el (8 syl.) of Thomas Campbell 
is Sir Evan Cameron, lord of Lochiel, 
surnamed The Black, and The Ulysses of 
the Highlands. His grandson Donald was 
called The Gentle Lochiel. Sir Evan died 
in 1719, Donald in 1743. 

Lochinvar', being in love with a 
lady at Netherby Hall, persuaded her to 
danco one last dance. She was con¬ 
demned to marry a "laggard in love and 
a dastard in war,” but her young chevalier 
swung her into his saddle and made off 
with her, before the " bridegroom” and 
his servants could recover from their as¬ 
tonishment .—Sir Walter Scott, “ Mar- 
m ion." 

Lockhart. When the good lord 
James, on his way to the Holy Land 
with tho heart of king Robert Bruce, 
was slain in Spain fighting against the 
Moors, Sir Simon Locard, of Lee, was 
commissioned to carry back to Scotland 
tho heart, which was interred in St. 
Bride’s Church. In consequence thereof 
he changed his name to Lock-heart, and 
adopted the device of a heart within a 
fetterlock , with this motto—"Corda ser- 
rata pando’’ (Locked hearts I open). Of 
course this is romance; Lockhart is 
Teutonic, " Strong beguiler,” 

For this reason men shunted Sir ftlmon’s name 
from l.oekbard to Lockheart. and all who are de¬ 
scended from Sir Simon are called Lockhart to tins 
day.—Sir Walter Scott," Taltt of aXtrandfathtr, XL 

Lockit. The jailor in Gay’s "Beg¬ 
gar’s Opera.” 

Lookitt’s. A fashionable ooffee- 
house in the reign t of Charles II. 

Lockman. An executioner; s0 
called because one of bis dues was a 
lo6k (or ladleful) of meal from every 
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caskful exposed for sale in the market. 
In the Isle of Man the under-sheriff is 
so called. 

Xiockaley. So Robin Hood is some- 
timos callod, from the village in which 
he was born. (See “ Ivanhoe,” ch. xiii.) 

Locksmith's Daughter. A key. 

Loco Parentis (Latin). One acting 
in the place of a parent, os a guardian 
or schoolmaster. 

Locofo'cos. Lucifer matches; so 
called in America. (Latin, loco-foci, in 
lieu of fire.) 

Locofo'cos. Ultra-radicals, so called in 
America, because at a grand meeting in 
Tammany Hall, New York, in 1834, the 
chairman loft his seat, and the lights wore 
suddenly extinguished with the hope of 
breaking up the turbulent assembly ; but 
those who were in favour of extreme 
measures instantly drew from their 
pockets their locofocos, and re-lighted 
the gaB. The meeting was continued, 
and the Radicals had it their own way. 
(See above.) 

Locomotive, or Locomotive Engine. 
A steam-engine employed to move car¬ 
riages from pla'-e to place. (Latin, locus 
mooeo, to move place.) 

Locomotive Power. Power ap¬ 
plied to the transport of goods, in 
contradistinction to stationary power. 

Locri'ne (2 Byl.). Father of Sabri na, 
and eldest son of the mythical Brutus, 
king of ancient Britain. On the death 
of his father he became king of Loo'gria 

Locum Te'nens (Latin, ono hold¬ 
ing the place ot another), A substitute, 
a deputy, ono acting temporarily for 
another, a lieutenant. 

. Locus in quo (Latin). The place 
m question, tho spot mentioned. 

Locus Poenitentiffi (Latin, place 
for repentance); that is, the licence of 
drawing back from a bargain, which oan 
* don© before any act has been com- 
nmted to confirm it. In tho interview 
p tween Esau and his father Isaac, St. 
raul says that the former “found no 
place for repontanoe, though ho sought 
it carefully with tears” (Heb. xii. 17;— 
no means whereby Isaac could break 
“■bargain with Jacob. 

p <**itentue. Time to withdraw 
Irom a bargain (in Scotch law). 


Locus Sigilli or L.S. (Latin). 
Tho place where the seal is to be put. 

LOCUS standi (Latin). Recognised 
position, acknowledged right or claim. 
We say such-and-such a one has no 
locus standi in society. 

Locust Bird. A native of Khoras- 
B&n (Persia), so fond of the water of 
the Bird Fountain, between Shiraz and 
Ispahan, that it will follow wherever it 
is carried. 

Locus'ta. This woman has become 
a byword for one who murders those 
she professes to nurse, or those whom 
it is hor duty to take care of. She 
lived in the early part of the Roman 
empire, poisoned Claudius and Britan'- 
nicus, and attempted to destroy Nero; 
but being found out, she wag put to 
death. 

Lode. The vein that leads or guides 
to oro. 

Lode. A ditch that guides or leads 
water into a rivor or sower. 

Lodestar. The lcadyig-star by which 
manners urc led or guided. 

Your eye* are lod'BUr*. and your tongue tweet air. 

HhoXett-tart, " Midsummer A iqhl a JJrtam.” i. 1. 

Load-stone or Lode-stone. The 
magnet or stone that guides. 

Lodo'na. An affluent of the Thames 
in Windsor Forest. Pope, in “Windsor 
Forest," says it was a nymph, fond of 
the ebaso like Diana. It chanced one 
day that Pan saw her, and tried to catch 
her; but Lodona fled,and imploredCyn'- 
thia to save her from her persecutor. No 
sooner had she spoken than she became 
“a silver stream which over keeps its 
virgin coolness.” 

Loegria or Lo'grn. England is so 
called by Geoffrey of Monmouth, from 
Lojyis, oldest sou of the mythical king 
Brute. 

Lofna. The goddess whoso office it 
is to reconcile lovers after a quarrel.— 
Scandinavian mythology. 

Log. An instrument for measuring 
the velocity of a ship. It is a flat 
piece of wood, some six inches in radius, 
and in tho shape of a quadrant. A 
piece of lead is nailed to the rim to 
make tho log float perpendicularly. To 
this log a lino is fastened, callod the 
l log-line (?.».)• 
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Log-boaxd. A couple of boards shut¬ 
ting like a book, in which the logs ” 
are entered. It may be termed the 
waste-book, and the log-look the journal. 

Log-book. The journal in which 
the ‘nogs” are entered by the chief 
mate. Besides the logs, this book con¬ 
tains all general transactions pertaining 
to the ship and its crew, hucIi as the 
strength and course of the winds, the 
conduct and misconduct of the men, 
and, in short, everything worthy of note. 

Log-line. Tho line fastened to 
the log (y.w.), and wound round a reel 
in the ship’s gallery. The whole line 
(except some five fathoms next the log, 
called stray line) is divided into equal 
lengths called knots, each of which is 
marked with a piece of coloured tape or 
buhting. Supposo the captain wishes 
to know tho rate of his ship : ono of the 
sailors throws the log into the sea, and 
the reel begins to unwind. Tho length 
of line run off in half a minute shows 
the rate of the ship’s motion per hour. 

Logan or Rocking Stones, for which i 
Cornwall is famous. J 

Pliny tells ns of a rock near Ilarposa 
which might bo moved with a finger. 

Ptolemy says the Gygonian rock might 
bo stirred with a stalk of asphodel. 

Half a mile from St. David's is a Logan 
stone, mounted on divers other stones, 
which may be shuken with one finger. 

At Colour Hill (Yorkshire) is a rocking 
Stone, which has lost its power from 
being hacked by workmen who wanted 
to find out the secret of its rockiug mys¬ 
tery. 

In Pembrokeshire is a rocking stono, 
rendered immovable by the soldiers of 
Cromwell, who hold it to be an encourage¬ 
ment to superstition. 

The stone called Monamber in Sithney 
(Cornwall) was also rendered immovable 
by tho qame soldiers, under the same 
notioft. j 

There are very many others. I 

Loggerheads. Fall to loggerhead*; 
.to squabbling and handy-cuffs, after tho 
fashion of blockheads. 

Logistilla (in "Orlando Furioso"). i 
Tho good fairy, andsistor of Alci'na the 
sorceress. She teaches Ruggie'ro to ] 
manage the tuppogriff, and gives AstoL 
J>ho a magio book and horn. The imper- 
Donation of reason. 


Logres. [Set Loeqbia.) 

Lo'gria. England, so caHod by the 
old romancers and fabulouB historians. 

Logris, Locris. Same as Locrine 
[g.v.). 

Loki. The god of strife and spirit 
of evil. He artfully contrived the death 
of Balder, when Odin had forbidden 
everything that springs “ from fire, air, 
earth, and water" to injure him. Tho 
mistletoe not being included, was made 
into an arrow, given to the blind Hoder, 
and shot at random ; but it struck tho 
beautiful Balder and killed him. This 
evil being was subsequently chained 
with ten chains, and will so continue till 
the twilight of tho gods appears, when 
he will break his bonds; then will the 
heavens disappear, the earth bo swal 
lowed up by the sea, fire shall consume 
the elements, and even Odin, with all 
his kindred deities, shall perish. 

Loliman. A fabulous personage, 
the supposed author of a collection of 
Arabic fables. Like d£sop he is said to 
have been a slave, noted for bis ugliness. 

Lollards. So called from their prac¬ 
tice of singing dirges at funerals. (Low- 
German,. lollen, to sing slowly.) The 
early Gorman reformers and the followers 
of Wickhffe were so called. Au ingenious 
derivation is given by Bailey, who sug¬ 
gests the Latin word lolium (darnel), 
bocaused these reformers were deemed 
“ taros in God’s wheat-field.” 

Lollypops. Sweets mado of treacle, 
butter, and Hour; any sweets which are 
sucked. They are the lollie’s pupetx. 
A loll is a pet or spoilt child, from loll, 
to fondle, and lollie is its diminutive. 
Pupet moans a doll or plaything. 

Lombard ( A ). A banker or money- 
londer ; so called because-the first bank¬ 
ers were from Lombardy, and set up < n 
Lombard Street (London) in the middle 
ages. The business of lending money 
on pawns was carried on in England by 
Italian merchants or hankers as early a* 
least as the reigu of Richard I. By the 
12 Kdward I. a messuage was confirmed 
to these traders where Lombard Street 
now stands; but tho trade was first re¬ 
cognised in Jaw by James I. The name 
Lombard (according to Stowe) is a 
traction of Longo bards. Among tu« 
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richest of these Longobard merchants 
was the celebrated Medici family, from 
whose armorial bearings the insignia of 
three golden balls has been derived. 
The Lombard bankers exercised a mo¬ 
nopoly in pawn-broking till the reign of 
queen Elisabeth. 

Lombard Fever. Laziness. Pawn¬ 
brokers are called Lombard brokers, be¬ 
cause they retain the throe golden ballR of 
the Lombard money changers ; and lazy j 
folk will pawn any tiling rather than settle !■ 
down to steady work. 

Lombardic. The debased Roman 
stylo of architecture adopted in Lorn- ' 
hardy after the fall of Rome. 1 

London, says Franois Crossley, is : 
Luait-dun (Celtic), City of tho Moon, . 
and tradition Kays there was once a tern- i 
pie of Diana (the Moon) where St. Paul’s j 
now stands. Greenwich he derives from i 
Mrian-wirk (City of tho Sun), also Celtic, j 
It would fill a page to give a list of guesses i 
made at the derivation of the word Lon¬ 
don. The one given above is about tho i 
best for fable and mythology. (.Si e | 

Augusta, Babylon, and Luo's Town.) I 

London-Stone. The central mi lin- j 
rium (mife-stone) of Unman London, simi¬ 
lar to that in the Forum of Rome. The I 
British high-roads radiated from this 
stone, and it was from this poiut they 
were measured. Noar London-stone 
lived Fitz Alwyne, first mayor of London, 

Long-boat. Formerly tho largest : 
boat belonging to a ship, built full, flat, 
and high, so as to*carry a groat weight. 


Long-bow. To draw the long-how. 
" ex aggorate. The force of an arrow in 
the long bow depends on tho strength of 
5w am that draws it. so the force of a 
statement depends on tho force of tho 
speaker’s imagination. The long-bow 
was the favourite weapon of the English 
from the roign of Edward II. till it was 
superseded by fire-arms. 

T^^hamps. On Wednesday, 
uursday, and Friday of Passion Weok, 
o Parisians go in procession to Long- 
champs, near the Boia de Boulogne, 
is procession is mado by private car- 
ages and hired cabs, and is formed by 
^uuiwtly-dressed men and women 
mi W1 ?“ display the spring fashions 
ine ongm of the custom is this: Then 
"w once a famous 


nunnery 


There 
at Long- 


champs, noted for its singing. In Passion 
Week ail who could went to hear these 
religious women sing the Tdnfebres; the 
custom grew into a fashion, and though 
the house no longer exists, the procession 
continues, and is as fashionable as ever. 

Long-crown. A deep fellow; long¬ 
headed. 

That caps Tjong-crown, and he capped 
the It evil. That is a greater falsehood 
than even “the father of lies” would tell. 

Long Meg of Westminster. A 
nntod virago oT the reign of Henry VIII. 
Her name has l>een given to several 
articles of unusual sizo. Thus, the large 
hluc-black marble m the south cloister 
of Westmiuster Abboy, over the grave of 
& errantes dr /ilnis, is called “Long Meg 
of Westminster.” Fuller says the term 
is appliud to things “ of hop-pole height, 
wanting breadth proportionable there¬ 
unto,” und refors to a great gun in tho 
Tower so called, taken to Westminster 
in troublous tunes. 

Tho large gun in Edinburgh Castle is 
called l.ona Meg, and the bomb forged 
for the siege of Oudeuardo, in 1832, now 
in tho city of Ghent, is called Mad Me;/. 

lu the “ Edinburgh Antiquarian Maga¬ 
zine," September, 1769, we road of “ Peter 
Bra nan, aged 104, who was six feet six 
iuches high, and was commonly called 
Long Meg of Westminster. {See Meg.) 

Long Meg aml her Daughters. At, 
Little Salk old (Cornwall) is a circle of 
seventy-seven stones, each ten feet high ; 
before' these, at the entranoo, is a single 
stone, fifteen feet high. The tall stone 
is called Long Meg, and tho sevonty-sevon 
shorter ones her daughters. 

There is a similar family of stones, 
called by the same name, near Penrith, 
in Cumberland. (Greek, meg-as, great.) 

Long Parliament. Tho parliament 
which assembled November 3rd, 1640, 
and was dissolved by Cromwell, Apnl 
‘20th, 1653. 

Long Peter. Petor Aartson, the 
Flemish painter; so called on account of 
his extraordinary height. (150<-1573.) ^ 

Long-sword (Longm-epie). Wil¬ 
liam 11. duko of Normandy. (Died 943.) 

Long Tail. Out and long tail. One 
and another, all of every description. 
The phrase had its origin in the practice 
of cutting the tails of certain dogs and 
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hones, and leaving others in their natural 
state, so that cut aud long tail horses or 
dogs included all the species. Master 
Slender says he will maintain Anne Page 
like a gentlewoman. “ Ah !" says he— 

That I will, come out sod long tail tinder the degree 
Of a squire well u »tiy men ceu wlio ie nofr e 

■quire).— Miaktaptart, " Merry Wwat of Windsor,' 
1U.4. 

Long-tailed. How about the long- 
tailed beggar t A roproof given to one 
who iB drawing the long-bow too 
freely. The tale is that a boy who had ■ 
been a short voyage pretended on his 
return to have forgotten everything be¬ 
longing to his native home, and asked 
his mother what she called that *'‘ long; 
tailed beggar,” meaning the cat. 

Long Tom Coffin. A sailor of 
noble daring, in “ The Pilot,” by Cooper. 

Long Words. 

Aicomiroziropoulopilousitounitapignac 
The giantess.—“ Croguemitaine ,” iii. 2. 

AmoronthologoBphorus. (See Hair— 
The Three Hgirf.) 

Anantachaturdasivratakatha. (Sans¬ 
krit work. See TrubnePs “Literary 
Record.”) 

Antipericatametanaparbeugcdamphic- 
ribrationes Toordicantium. One of the 
books in the library of St. Victor.— 
Rabelais, “ Pantagruel,” ii. 7. 

Batracbomy omachia (battle of the frogs 
and mice). A Greek mock heroic. 

Cluninstaridysarchides.— Plautus. 

Don Juan Nepomuceno do Burionago- 
natotorecagageazcoecha. An employ^ in 
the finance department of Madrid. (1867.) 

Drimtaidhvrickhillichattan, in tho Isle 
of Mull, Argyleshire. • 

Honorifioabilitudinitatibus, called the 
longest word in the (?) Engl in h language. 

It frequently occurs in old plays. (See 
“Bailey’s Dictionary.”) 

Thou art not so long by the head aa honnriBcahlli- 
tudmUatlbu*.— HhaJesspeure, “Love'sLabour s Lost, ' 
v. l. 

J ungefranen zimro erdurch sch windsuch- 
ttoedtungs-gegenverein (German), — See 
“Notes and Queues,”.vol. v., p. 124 
(First Series). 

Kagwadawwacomb'gishearg. An Indian 
chief, who died in Wisconsin in 1866. 

Kleinkinderbewharanstalten (German). 

Lepadotemaohoselachogaleokraniolei- 
phahodrimupotrimmatokichlopikoBsuph- 
ophattoperisteralektruonoptegkephalok - 
igklopeleiolagoosiraiobaphotraganopteru- 
gpn. The longest word extant (169 


Greek letters and 77 syl.). — Aritto 
phanes, “ Ekklesiasousai ,” v. 1169. 

, Llanvairpwllgwgngyll, in the diocesi 
of Bangor. 

Nitrophenylenediamine. A dye of ai 
intense red colour, 

^Dinitraanitine, ehloroxynsphthatle add. whlol 
may be ust d for colouring wool in intanae red 
and nitrophenylenediamine of chromatic brilliancy 
— H'tlltam Crooks*, “ The Timer,” October bth, ISOS. 

Poly phrasticon tin ortii m egalon d ulaton. 

Why not wind up the funou* ministerial declare 
tiou with Kong Ompax,” or the inyatio “ Om,” Oi 
that dirttcult expri-enioii “PoIyphritMiooutlnomime 
galondulaton ? '—The Star. 

M. N. Kostocostojambedanesse, authoi 
of “ After Beef Mustard .”—Rabelais 
“ Pantagruel” ii. 7. 

Sankashtacbaturthivratodyapana.(San 
skrit work. See Trubner's “Literarj 
Record.”) 

S waj lanchak shari m ahaman trastotra. — 
(Sanskrit work. See Trubuer’s “ JLitorarj 
Record.”) 

Trigunatmikakalikastotra. (Sanskrit 
work. See Triihnor’s “LiteraryRecord.” 

U pangalal itavratody apana. (Sanskrit 
work. See Trubner’s “ Literary Record ”, 

Lon’gius. The Roman soldier wbci 
smote our Lord with his spear. In the 
romance of king Arthur, this spear was 
brought by Joseph of Arimathea to Lis- 
tonise, when he visited king Pellam,“who 
was nigh of Joseph’s kin.” Tho bed and 
spear were thus endowod with miracu¬ 
lous powers. Sir Halim tho Savage being 
in want of a weapon, seized this spear, 
with which he wounded king Pollam, and 
“ threo whole countries were destroyed ” 
by that one stroko, aid Sir Balim saw 
“ the people thereof lying dead on all 
sides .”—“History of Prince Arthur" 
vol i., chaps. 4(1,' 41. 

Lookers-on. The man on the dyk 
always hurls well. Tho roan standing on 
the mound, and looking at those who are 
p'aying at the game of hurling, can see 
the faults aud criticise them. 

To look as big as bull beef. To look 
stout and hearty, as if fed on bull beef. 
Bull beef was formerly recommended for 
making men strong and muscular. 

Looking back (unlucky). This 
aroso from Lot’s wife, who looked back 
towards Sodom and was turned to » 
pillar of salt (Gen. xix. 26). 

Looking-glass. It is unlucky 
break a looking-glass. The nature of * 
ill-luck varies; thus, if a maiden, ta 
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will never marry; if a married woman, 
it betokens a death; &c. This super¬ 
stition aroHo from tbo use made of mirrors 
in former times by magicians. If in their 
operations the mirror used was broken, 
the magician was obliged to give over 
his operation, and the unlucky inquirer 
could receive no answer. 

Looking glass of Lao reflected the mind 
as well os "the outward form.— “ Citizen 
of the World” xlv. 

Loom; so called from Sir Thomas , 
Loom, who erected the first machine for 
weaving raw silk at Derby in 1725. The | 
invention came from Flanders. ! 

Loophole. A way of escapo, an 
evasion; a corruption of “ louvro holes." , 
(See Louvre.) j 

LorbruTgrud. The capital of Brob- ! 
dingnag. The word is humourously said 
to moan “ Pride of the Universe.”— Swift, 

“ Gulliver's Travels." 

Lord. A nobleman. 


told the sad story of “ The Mistletoe 
Bough." Samuel Rogers introduces this 
story in his “Italy” (part i. 18). He 
says the bride was Ginevra, only child 
of Orsini, “an indulgent father.” The 
bridegroom was Francesco Doria, “ her 
playmate from her birth, and her first 
love.” The chest in which she was 
buried alive in her bridal dress was an 
heir-loom, " richly carved by Antony of 
Trent, with Scripture stories from the 
life of Christ.” It came from Venice, 
and had “ held tho ducal robes of some 
old ancestor.” Francesco, weary of his 
life, flew to Venice and “ flung his life 
away in battle with the Turk. Orsini 
went deranged, and spent tho live-long 
day “ wandering as in quest of something, 
something he could not find.” Fifty 
years after the chest was removed by 
strangers and the skeleton discovered. 

Lard Peter. The pope is so oalled 
in “The History of John Bull,” by Ar- 
buthnot 


Verstegan says—“Our ancestors used 
for lord tho name of laford, which they 
wrote hlaford. Afterwards it grew to be 
written Ltverd, abridged into lord” He 
adds—“Thoy called bread A/a/ (a loaf), 
and the wealthy were called hlaford, or 
bread-givers, because they used to feed 
many at their board.” Tho word lord, 
therefore, means feeders of many. 

Lord Burleigh. As significant as 
the shake of Lord Burleigh's head. In 
“ The Critic,” by Sheridan, is introduced 
a tragedy called tho “ Spanish Armada.” 
Lord Burleigh is introduced, hot is too 
full of state affairs to utter a word : he 
shakes his head, and Puff explains what 
the shake means. 

r Fanny. A nickname given to 

bard Horvey for his effeminate and fop¬ 
pish manners. He painted bis face, and 
Was as pretty in his ways as a boarding- 
school miss. (In the reign of George II.) 

Lord Foppington. A coxcomb 

no considers dress and fashion the end 

JteLpsT” 0t nobilifc y— Vu/tl »-W A > “ The 

Lord Lovel. The bridegroom who 
“is bride on the wedding-day. Bhe 
i , Paying at hide-andseok, and se- 
DkftT oalt °bost for her hiding- 

leak' a cbe9 t closed with a spring 
»many years after her skeleton 


Lord Strutt. Charles IT. is so 
called in “ The History of John Bull,” 
by Arbuthnot. 

Lord Thomas and the Fair An- 
net or Elinor , had a lovers’ quarrel, 
when lord Thomas resolved to forsake 
Annet for a nut-brown maid who had 
houses and lands. On the wedding-day 
Annet, in bridal bravery, went to the 
church, when lord Thomas repented of 
his folly, and gave Annet a rose. Where¬ 
upon the nut-brown maid killed her with 
a “ long bodkin from out hor gay bead- 
gear. '■ Lord Thomas, seeing Annet fall 
(lead, plunged his dagger into the heart 
of tho murderess, and then stabbed him¬ 
self. Over the graves of lord Thomas 
and fair Annet grew a “ bonny briar, 
and by this ye may ken right well that 
they were lovers doar.” In some ballads 
the*fair Annet is called the fair Elinor.— 
Percy, “ Jtcliqucs” dec., senes iii., bk. 3. 

Lord of Misrule, called in Scot¬ 
land Abbot of .L'n>tawn, prohibited in 
1555. Stowe says—“At the feast of 
Christmas, in the king's court, there was 
always appointed, on All-Hallow's eve, a 
master of mirth and fun,” who remained 
in otfice till the feast of Purification. A 
similar “ lord” was appointed by the lord 
mayor of London, the sheriffs, and the 
chief nobi htv. Str. bbs tells us that these 
mock dignitaries had from twenty to 
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sixty officers under them, and were fur* 
nished with hobby-hoirsos, dragons, and 
musicians. They first went to church 
with such a confused noise that no one 
could hear his own voice. 

Lord °f the Isles. Donald of Islay, 
who in 1346 reduced the Hebrides under 
his sway. The title had been borne by 
others for centuries before, and was also 
borne by his successors. One of Sir 
Walter Scott’s metrical romances is so 
called. 

Loreda'no (James). A Venetian 
patrician, and one of the “Council of 
Ten.” He was the personal enemy of 
theFos'cori.— Byron, “ The TiooFoscari.’’ 

Lorenzo (in Young’s “Night 
Thoughts"). An atheist, whose remorse 
ends in despair. 

Lorenzo. The suitor of the fair Jessica, 
daughter of Sbylock the Jow.— Shake¬ 
speare, “ Merchant of Venice." 

Lorrequer (Harry). The hero of a 
novel so called, by Cliarlos Lever. 

Lose. ’ Tis not I wfvu lose the A thenians, 
hid the Athenians who lose me, said 
Anaxagoras, whon he was driven out of 
‘Athens. 

Lost Island. Cephalo'nia, so called 
because it was only by chance that even 
those who had visited it could find it 
again. It is somotimes called “ The 
Hidden Island.” 

Loth&'rio. A gay Lothario. A gay 
libertine, a seducer of female modesty, a 
debauchee. The character is from “ The 
Fair Penitent,” by Rowe. 

Lotus. The Egyptians pictured God 
sitting on a lote-tree, above the watery 
mud. Jamblichus says, the leaves and 
fruit of the lote-tree being round, repre¬ 
sent “the motion of mtilloct;” its 
towering up through mud symbolises the 
eminency of divine intellect over matter; 
and the deity sitting on the lote tree 
implies bis intellectual sovereignty.— 
“ Myster. Egypt.," sec. 7, cap. ii., p. 1 51. 

Lotus. Mahomet says that a lote-tree 
stands in the seventh heaven, on the 
right hand of tike throne of God. 

Dry'ope of (Ech^'lia was one day 
carrying her infant son, when she 
plucked a lotus-flower for his amuse¬ 
ment, and was instantaneously trans¬ 
formed into a lotus. 

Lotis, daughter of Neptune, fleeing 


from Pria'pus, was metamorphosed into 
a lotus. 

Lotus-eaters or Lotoph'agi, in Ho. 
meric legend, are a people who ate of the 
lotus-tree, the effoct of which was to 
make them forget their friends and 
homos, and to lose all desire of returning 
to their nativo land, their only wish be¬ 
ing to live in idleness in Lotus-land.— 
“ Odyssey," xi. 

A lotus-eater. One living in ease and 
luxury. 

Loud Patterns. Flashy, showy 
ones. The analogy between sound and 
colour is very striking. 

Loud as Tom. of Lincoln. The 
great church-bell. 

Louis (St.) is usually represented as 
holding the Saviour's crown of thorns 
and the cross ; sometimes, however, he 
is represented with a pilgrim’s staff, and 
sometimes with the standard of the cross, 
the allusion in all cases being to liis 
crusades. 

Louse-wort (Pedir.nlaris palustris). 
A corruption of Loose wort; so called 
because the seeds aro very loosely hold in 
a spacious inflated capsule,and may when 
dry bo uhakon like a rattle. 

Louvre (Paris) ; so called from the 
Saxon louvre, a chateau or mansion. The 
common tradition is that it is so called 
from loup, a wolf, because the site was 
the rosort of wolves, and hence in old 
title-deeds it is called Lupuea. 

Ha'll make your Pari* Louvre shake for it. 

Shakespeare, “ Henry F sot ii 4 

Louvre. The tower or turret of a 
building like a belfry, originally designed 
for a sort of chimney to let out the 
Bmoke. (French, iouvert, the opening.) 

Louvre Boards in churches. Before 
chimneys wore used, holes were left, in 
tho roof, called loo vers or leaver hole*- 
From the French Convert (the °P oU 
boards). 

Love (god of). 

Cam’deo, in Hindu mythology. 

Camade'va, in Persian mythology. 

Cupid, in Roiflan mythology. 

Eros, in Greek mythology. 

Freya, in Celtic mythology. 

Kama or Cama , in Indian mythology*, 
(See Howvkh, Ac. Ac.) ... 

The family of love. A seot of fanat* 
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in the sixteenth century, holding tenets 
not unlike those of the Anabaptists. 

Low and lordship never like jellomhip. 
French, Amour el seigneurit ne vevJent 
point de compagne; German, Lube und 
Iterschaft leiden keine gesefschaft ; Italian, 
Amor e sttguona non vagliono compagnia 
^Neither lovers nor princes can brook a 
rival). 

Love me, love mg dog. St. Bernard 
quotes this proverb in Latin, Qui me uniat, 
a mat el canem meant; French, Qui aime 
Bertrand, aime. son chieu ; Spanish, Quien 
been qu<ers a behiam, bien yaifre a su ntn 
(If you love any one you will like all that . 
belongs to him). j 

Love’s Girdle. (See Cestcs.) i 


Love’s Labour’s Lost (Shake- j 
speare). Ferdinand, king of Navarre, ' 
with the three lords. Riron', Longaviilo, I 
and Domain, make a vow to spend three j 
years in study, during which time they 
bind themselves to look upon no woman. | 
Scarce is the vow made when the princess 
of Franco, with Rusaliue, Maria, and ‘ 
Catherine are announced, bringing a ; 
petition from the king of Franco. The 
four gentlemen fall iu love with the four 
ladies, and send them versos; they also , 
visit thorn masked as Muscovites. The 
ladies treat tho whole matter as a jest, j 
and whon tho geutlomon declare their ■ 
intentions to bo honourable, impose upon | 
them a delay of twelve mouths, to bo j 
spent jn works of charity. If at the ex- ! 
piratiou of that time they still wish to i 
marry, the ladies promise to lend a J 
fuvourable ear to their respective suits. ! 


Love-loek. A small curl gummed 
to the temples, sometimes called a beau 
or bow catcher. When men indulge in a 
purl in front, of their ears, the love-lock 
is called a bell-rope — i.e., a rope to pull 
tho hellos after them. At the latter end 
of the sixteenth century, the love-lock 
Was decorated with bows and ribbons. 


Love Powders or Potions were 
drugs to excite lust. Once these love- 
charuiB were generally believed in ; thus 
wabantio accuses Othello of having be¬ 
witched Desdemo'na with “drugs to 
aken motion and lady Grey was ao- 
usod of having bewitched Edward IV. 

strange potions and amorous 
charins.»_. <jFa w an ;. p. 495. 

T,JH? Ve , laQ e. The hero of Richardson’s 
novel called ‘'Clarissa Harlowe." He is 


a selfish voluptuary, a man of fashion 
whose sole ambition is to ensnare female 
modesty and virtue. Crahbe calls him 
“ Rich, proud, and crafty ; handsome, 
brave, and gay.” ’ 

Lover’s Leap. The promontory 
from which'Sappho threw herself into 
the sea; now called Santa Maura. ( See 
Leucadia.) 

Loving or Grace Cup. A large 
cup passed round from guest to guest at 
state banquets and city feasts. Miss 
Strickland says that Margaret Atholing, 
wife of Malcolm Ivenmore, in order to 
induce the Scotch to remain for grace, 
deviled the grace cup, which was filled 
with the choicest wine, and of which 
each guest was allowed to drink ad 
hbihi hi after grace had boon said.— 
“ U 1st uric Skt Icht s. ” 

Lacing Cup. On the introduction 
of Christianity, the custom of wassailing 
was not abolished, but it assumed a 
religious aspect. Tho monks called the 
wassail bowl the poc'uhuu chania'tis(loviag 
cupl, a term still retained in the London 
companies, but in the universities the 
term Grace Cup is more general. In 
drinking the loving cup, two adjacent 
persons always stand up together, one to 
drink and the other to pledge his safety 
while so occupied. 

Low-bell. Night-fowling, in which 
birds are first roused from their slumber 
by the tinkling of a boll, and then daz¬ 
zled by a light so as to be easily caught. 
(Saxon, lag ; Scotch, I owe] German, lake, 
a light, and bell.) 

The nmiudof the law-bell makes the birds lie close, 
so that they oar* not stir whilst you are pit-hing the 
net, foi- the sou tut thereof ii dreadful to thrin ; hut 
tin* sigh’ of the tir*. much moie irrriide. inuke. them 
fly up, so that they become instantly * mangled In the 
net --“(/Vat He motion.'’ 

Low Church.. Those who hold the 
church as a church, and all the ministers 
and ordinances thereof, in low estimation^ 
They do not behove in baptismal regene¬ 
ration, apostolic succession, and so on. 
The Times wittily defines a low-church¬ 
man as one “ who loves a Jew and hates 
tho Pope.” 

Low Sunday. The Sunday next 
after Easter, so called because it is at 
the bottom of the Easter which it closes. 

Lower Empire. 4 Tho Roman 
Western, from the removal of the seat 
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empire to Constantinople to the extinc¬ 
tion of that empire by the Turks in 1453. 

Lowlanders of Attica were the 
gentry, so called because they lived on 
the plains. (Pedieis or wealthy Eupa- 
trids.) 

Lownde'an Professor (Cambridge 
University). A professor of astronomy 
(and geometry); so called from Thomas 
Lowndes, Esq., who founded the pro¬ 
fessorship in 1749. 

Lreux. King Arthur’s seneschal. A 
braggart and a coward. 

Luath (2 syl.). Cuchullin’s dog in 
Ossian’s “ Fingalalso the name of the 
poor man’s dog representing the pea¬ 
santry in “The Twa Dogs,” by Robert 
Burns. The gentleman’s dog is called 
Cwsar. 

Lubber's Hole. A lazy cowardly 
way of doing what is appointed, or of 
evading duty. A seaman’s expression. 
Sailors call the vacant spaco betwoen 
the head of a lower-mast and the edge 
of the top, the lubber's hole, because timid 
boys get through this Bpace to the top, 
to avoid the danger and difficulties of 
the “futtoek shrouds.” 

Lubberkin or Lubrican (Irish, 
Lobairdn or Lep'rechann). A fairy re¬ 
sembling an old man, by profession a 
maker of brogues, who resorts to out-of- 
the-way places, where he is discovered 
by tbo noise of hiB hammer. He is rich, 
and while any one keeps his eye fixed 
upon him cannot escape, but the moment 
the eye is withdrawn he vanishes. (Latin, 
lu'bncus, slippery.) 

Lubins. A species of gobelins in 
Normandy that take the form of wolves, 
and frequent churchyards. They are 
very timorous, and take flight at the 
slightest noise. 

11 a pear de Lubins (Timid as aLubin). 
Said of a chicken-hearted person. 

Lucasian Professor. A professor 
of mathematics in the University of 
Cambridge. This professorship was 
founded in 1663 by Henry Lucas, Esq., 
M.P. for the University. 

Lucasta, to whom Richard Lovelace 
sang, was Lucy Sacbeverel, called by 
him lux casta. 

Lu *e. Flower de Luce. A corruption 
of lleur de lia fj.t>.), more anciently 


written u fioure del ices.” The French 
Messenger says to the rfegent 'Bedford— 

Cropped are the flower de loeeeld your anna; 

Oi England'* coat one half la cut twav— 

(Sko*Wp« are, “1 Htnjf VI.,".i. 1) 

referring of course to the loss of France. 
The luce or lucy iB a full-grown pike or 
jack. Thus Justice Shallow says—“The 
luce is the fresh fish, the salt fish is an 
old coat”—its fellow is an old device 
in coat armour .—“ Merry Wives of Wind¬ 
sor," i. f, ( See Flkuhs-de-Lys.) 

Luce, the full-grown pike, is the 
Latin luci-us, from the Greek lukos (a 
wolf), meaning the wolf bf fishes. 

Lucia di Lammenhoor, called 
Lucy Ashton by Sir Walter Scott, was 
the sister of lord Henry Asnton of Laic- 
inermoor, who, to retrieve the fallen for¬ 
tunes of the family, arranges a marriage 
between his sister and lord Arthur Buck- 
law (or Frank Iiaystou, laird of Bucklaw). 
Unknown to Henry Ashton, Edgardo 
(or Edgar), master of Ravenswdod, whose 
family bos long been in a state of hos¬ 
tility with the Lammermoors, is in love 
with Lucy, and his attachment is re¬ 
ciprocated. While Edgar is absent in 
France on an embassy, Lucy is made to 
bolieve, by feigned letters, that Edgar is 
unfaithful to her, and in her frenzy of 
indignation consents to marry the laird 
of Bucklaw; but on the wedding-night 
she stabs her husband, goes mad,-and , 
dies.— Donizetti, opera of“ Lucia di Lati l : 
memioor," and Sir Walter Scott,' “ Bride 
of Lammermoor." 

Lu'cian. The impersonation of the 
follies and vices of the age, metamor¬ 
phosed into an ass. The chief character 
in the “ Golden Ass” of Appule'ius. 

Lucifer. The morning star. Venus 
is both an evening and a morning star: 
when sh e follows the sun and is an even¬ 
ing star, she is called lles'pcrus; when 
she precedes tbe sun, and appears before 
sunrise, she is called Lucifer (the light* 
bringer). 

Froud as Lucifer. Very haughty and 
overbearing. Lucifer is the name g ,ve j| 
by Isaiah to Nebuchadnezzar, the proud 
but ruined king of Babylon; “Take up 
this proverb against the*king of Babylon, 
and say. . . . How art thou fallen fr°“J 
heaven, 0 Lucifer, son of the morning ' 
(Isa. xiv. 4, 12). The poets feign that 
Satan, before he was driven out of heavon 
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r bis pride, was called Lucifer. Milton, 
bis “ Paradiso Lost,” (fires this name 
p the demon of “ Sinful Pride.” 


Luoi'ferA {Pride) lived in a splendid 
dace, only its foundation was of sand, 
lie door stood always open, and the 
ieen gave welcome to every comer, 
or six privy ministers are Idleness, 
luttony, Lechery, Avarice, Envy, and 
ovenge. These six, with Pride herself, 
re the seven mortal sins. Her oorriage 
as drawn by six different animals, viz., ; 
a ass, swine, goat, camel, wolf, and j 
on, on each of which rode one of her : 
nvy councillors', Satan himself being 
oachman. While here the Red-Cross , 
[night was attacked l»y Sansjoy, who 
■ould liave been slain if Du ossa bad not 
veiled him.— Spenser, “ Faery Queen," 
k. i. ' 

Lucifer!ana. A sect of the fourth ' 
entury, who refused to hold any com- ! 
lumen with the AriatiR, who had re* i 
ounced their “ errors ” and been re- 
duiittod into the church. So called 
rom Lucifer, bishop of Cagliari, their 
sad or. 


Lucin'ien. The young prince, son 
t Dolopatos the Sicilian monarch, en- 
rusted to the charge of Virgil the phi- 
osopher. (See Seven Wise Masteiib, 
>nd Dolopatos.) 

Lucius. (See Pudens.) 

Luck. Give a man luck and throw 
* nto Moaning that bis luck 

vill save him even in the greatest ex- 
remity. Iteferring to Jonah and Ari'on, 
v no were cast into the sea, but carried 
y to land—the one by a whale and 
>he ether by a dolphin. 

T/ie Luck of Eden Hull. A drinking* 
lorn , on which the luck of the family is 
opposed to depend. (See Eden Hall.) 

Luck in Odd Numbers. (See Odd. ) 


Luckslimi or Duximee. Wife of 
>shnoo, and goddess of wealth and 
. r ospcrity.— Hindu, mythology. 


Bor'gia, daughter 
i Alexander VI., was thrice marrk 
P** husband being Alfonso, duke 
I, i lir ® - * before her marriage with t! 
.... ^ a d a natural son named Gc 
, v ’ w ^° Wa 8 sent to bo brought up 1 
it D J.° htan ^Sherman. 1 Whon arriv 
u 8 ®“tate he received a letter i 


forming him that he was nobly born, and 
offering him a commission in the army. 
In the battle of Kim'ini, he saved the 
life of Orsi'ni, and they became sworn 
friends. In Venice be is introduced to 
the young nobles, who tell him of the ill 
deods of Lucrezia Borgia. Each of them 
has had some relative put to death by 
her agency. Genua'ro in his indignation 
mutilates the duke's escutcheon with his 
dagger, knocking off the "B" of his 
name, and changing Borgia into Orgia 
(urgi'i r). Lucrezia, not knowing who 
has offered the insult, requests the duke 
that the perpetrator may be put to death, 
but when she discovers it to be her own 
son, gives him an antidote to neutralise 
the poison he has drunk, and releases 
him from his confinement. Scarcely is 
ho liberated when he and his companions 
are invited hy the princess Neg'roni to 
a banquet, where they are all poisoned. 
Lucrezia tells Gennaro he is her son, and 
dies herself as soon as her son expires.— 
Donizetti’s opera. 

Lucullus sups with Lucullus. 
Said of a glutton who gormandises alone. 
Lucullus was a rich Roman soldier, 
noted for his magnificence and self- 
indulgence. Sometimes above £1,700 
was expended on a single meal, and 
Horace tells us he had 5,000 rich purple 
robes in liis houRo. On one occasion a 
very superb supper was prepared, and 
when asked who were to be his guests the 
'• rich fool ” replied, “ Lucullus will sup 
to-night with Luculias.” (B.c. 110-57.) 

Lucus a non Lucendo. 

Bellum (tear) quia minimi bellura.- 
Prisciun. 

Black from the Saxon blacian. Mamin, 
‘‘to turn white," as blench and blanch. 

Calid (hot) radically the same os the 
Saxon cald, German halt (cold). 

Cleave, to pari, also signifies to stick 
ti get her. (Saxon, cl if an, to adhere.) 

Curtn'na (the instrument that shortens 
by cutting off the head; French court, 
Italian cento ) is the blunt sword, emble¬ 
matical of mercy, borne before our sove¬ 
reigns at their coronation. 

Devoted (a Vat hid to) is the Latin 
devotus (cursed). 

Lambs are ruffians employed at elec¬ 
tions to use “ phjsic.il force” to deter 
•lectors from voting for the opposition. 

Lily-white is a cant term for a chimney¬ 
sweep. 

X I 
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Liege (a king) is no liege or bondman, 
but the lord of his liege subjects. 

Religion, bond-service (re-ligo), is the 
service of which Christ has mailo us free. 

Slave (a degraded servant) is the word 
tlavi (noblemen, illustrious). 

Salt is not a salt at oil, but is wholly 
excluded by chemists from the category. 

In their marriage service, the Jews 
break a wine-glass ; the symbol being ‘' as 
this glass is shattered to pieces and can 
never be rejoined, so may wo be united 
and our boud never broken.” {See 
Misnomer.) 

Lucy (Sb). Patron saint to aid those 
who suffer from ophthalmia or other 
disorders of tho eyes. It is said that a 
nobleman wanted to marry her for tho 
beauty of her eyes. St. Lucy tore out 
her eyes and gave them to her admirer, 
saying, “Take thorn, and now let me live 
to God.” The story says that Heaven 
approved thfc act, and restored her eye¬ 
sight ; but the rejected lover accused her 
of “ faith in Christ,” and she was mar¬ 
tyred by a sword being thrust into her 
neck. # 

St. lAicy in Christian art is represented 
as carrying a palm-branch, and bearing a 
platter with two eyes in it. (See above.) 

Lucy and Colin. A ballad by 
Thomas Tiekel, translated into Latin by 
Vincont 13oiyne Colin forsook Lucy of 
Leinster for a bride “thriuo as rich.” 
Lucy felt that she was dying, and made 
request that she might he taken to the 
church «t the time of Colin's wedding. 
Her request was granted, and when 
Colin saw Lucy’s corpse, “the damps of 
death bedewed his brow, and he died.’* 
Both were buried in one tomb, and to 
their grave many a constant hind and 
plighted maid resort to “ deck it yrith 
garlands ard true-love knots.” 

Lud. A mythical king of Britain. 

General Lud. The name assumed by 
the ringleader of certain rioters, who in 
1811 endeavoured to prevent the intro¬ 
duction bf power-looms. Tho faction 
revived in 1816, hut was soon put down. 
Miss Harriet Martincau says the name 
was taken from an imbecile called Nod 
Lud of Leicester, ( See Luddites.) 

Lud’s Bulwark, Ludgate prison, 
(See above.) 

Lud’s Town. London; so called 
from Lud, a mythical king of Britain. 


Ludgate is by a similar tradition said to 
be the gate where Lud was buried! (Set 
London.) 

And on the gates of Lud'o Town oof roar heads 

Shakespeare, *' Ci/mbeline^ iv. 3. 

Luddites (2 syl.). Riotous work¬ 
men who went about the manufacturing 
districts breaking inachmos, under tho 
notion that machinery threw men out of 
omploy. Miss Martineau says that tho 
term arose from Ned Lud, of Leicester¬ 
shire, an imbecile who was much hounded 
by boys. Ono day he chased a set of tor. 
mentors into a house, and broko two 
stocking-frames, whence the leader of 
these rioters was called General Lud, hid 
chief abettors Lud’s wives, and his fol¬ 
lowers Luddites. (1811-1810.) 

Ludgate. Stow savs, “King Lud, 
repairing the city, called it after his 
name Lad's town ; tho strong gate which 
ho built, in the west part, lie likewise 
named Lud-gatc. In tho year 1200, the 
gato was beautiful with images of Lud 
and other kings. Those images, in the 
reign of Edward VL, had their heads 

smitten off.Queen Mary did sot 

new heads upon their old bodies again. 
Tho twenty-eighth of Queen Elizabeth 
the gate was newly and beautifully built, 
with images of Lud aud others, as be¬ 
fore.” (“Survey of London”) The 
moro probable etymon is the Saxon lead 
(people), similar ’to the “Porto del 
popoli ” of Romo. 

[Lud] Built that gate of which hi* nameii liiidit, 

By which he Ivh entombed solemnly. 

Spenser," Faery Queen," U.I.S 

Ludlam. (See Lazy.) 

Luez. (See Luz.) 

Luff. The part towards the wind. 
Tho tuff of a vessel is the roundest part 
of her bow. 

To luff is to turn the head of a ship 
towards the wind. 

Luff l —i.e., Put the .tiller on the In¬ 
side. * This is done to make the ship sad 
nearer the wind. ' , 

Luff round /—Throw the ship’s head 
right into the wind. 

Luff a-leeJ—ts ame as Luff round. 

A ship is said to Spring her toff when 
she yiolds to tbe helm by sailing nearer 
the wind. 

Keep the luff /—the wind side.* 

Luffca. Douglas's dog, “the fleetest 
hound in all the North.”— Sir WalW 
Scott, “ Lady of the Lake,” v. 25. 
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XiUggie. The warlock who, when ( 
storm h prevented him from going to sen, 1 
used to sit on * ‘ Luggie’s Knoll ” and fish ! 
up dressed food. 

XiUfegnagg. An island mentioned 
in “(Tullivers Travels,” where people J 
live for ever. Swift shows the evil of [ 
such a destiny, unless accompanied with 
eternal youth and freshness. , , 

Luke (Si.). Patron saint of painters 
and physicians. Tradition says ho 
paintod a portrait of the Virgin Mary. 
Prom Col. iv. 14 he is supposed to have j 
been a physician. | 

St. Luke ., in Christian art, is usually : 
represented with an ox lying near him, 
and generally with painting materials. 
Sometimes ho seems engaged paiuting a 

i ncture of the Virgin and infant Saviour, 
lis description of tho early life of the 
Saviour being more minute than that of 1 
the other evangelists Metaphrastus 
mentions the skill of St. Luke in paint- ; 
ing; John of Damascus speaks of his ' 
portrait of the Virgin (p. (Ml. Paris, 
17121. Many pictures still extant aro 
nsorinod to St. Luke ; but the artist was 
probably St. Luke the Greek hermit; ! 
certainly these meagre Hyzautino pro- ! 
ductions were not the works of the evan¬ 
gelist. (S<.e Latizi, “Storia Pittorioa 
doll’Italia," ii. Hi.) 

St. Lukes Club or The Virtuo'sCs. An 
artist*’ club, established in England by 
Sir Antonio Vandyke, and held at the 
Rose Tavern, Fleet Street. * There was i 
an academy of St. Luke founded by the 
Paris artists in 1391 ; one at ltomo, ; 
founded in 1593, but based on the “ (lom- 
pagniadiSan Luca”of Florence, founded 
in 1345^ a similar ono was established . 
at Sienna in 1355. I 

St. Luke $ Summer, called by the I 
French I'Htf de 8. Martin ; hence the I 
phrase “ L’6t£ do la S. Denis h la S. 
Martin," from October 9th to November 
J 1th, meaning generally the latter end ; 
of autumn. ; 

AtUtjhi as St. Luke's bird (i.e., an ox), j 
Not Ji^ht at all, but quite (he contmry, i 
““•Luke is generally represented writing, ’ 
while behind him is an ox, symbolical > 
of sicrifico. The whole tableau means 
that Luke pre-eminently wrote about 
toe sacrifice of Jesus ChriBt. 

Maks’s Iron Crown. George 1 
uu .Luke Dosft hondod an unsuccessful ; 
OTolt against the Hungarian nobles in > 


the early part of the sixteenth centnry. 
Luke (according to Goldsmith) underwent 
the torture of the red-hot iron crown, as 
a punishment for allowing himself to 
be proclaimed king. Most writers say 
it was George , not Luke. 

Lullaby has been derived from LiUa, 
abi (Lilith, avaunt!). (See Lilts.) 

There wag a fairy called Ela^y Ga'hon, Invoked by 
nnr«' • t>, watcli over sleejiHig balwe, that they might 
not he chauied )<y the e »m. and eome thin it that 
Inliaby it a ourruption of L’KIaby. 

Lullian Method. A mechanical 
aid to the memory, by means of syste¬ 
matic arrangements of ideas and sub¬ 
jects, devised by Raymond Lully, in the 
thirteenth century. 

Lumber (from Lombard). A pawn* 
broker’s shop. Thus lady Murray writes: 
“They put all the little plate they had 
in the lumber, which is pawning it, till 
tho (diijw eamo home." The first pawn¬ 
brokers were called Lombards, and the 
places where pawns were kept were 
called “ lumber-rooms. ’ 

Lump. If you don't like it you may 
lump it. If you do not choose to take 
what is offered, you may sit in the sulks, 
lu Devonshire tho sulks are called the 
lumps, and oor lumpish moans heavy, 
awkward, and ungainly. 

Lumpkin (Tony), in if She Stoops 
to Conquer,” by Goldsmith. A sheepish, 
mischievous, idle, cunning lout, “with 
the vices of a man and the follies of a 
boy;” foud of low company, but giving 
himself the airs of the young squire. 

Luna. An ancient seaport of Gon'oa, 
whence the marble quarried in tho neigh¬ 
bourhood is called “ marmo lunensc.”— 
“ Orlando Furtofo." 

Conte di. Lana. Gama, brother of 
count Luna, hud two sons. Ono day a 
gipsy was found in their chamber, and 
being seized, was condemned to be burnt 
alive. The daughter of the gipsy, out 
of revenge, vowed vengeance, and stole 
Matiri'co, the infant son of Garzia. It 
so fell out that ttto count and Moorico 
both fell iu love with the princoss Leo¬ 
nora, who loveo Manrico only. Luna 
and Manrico botli fall into the hands of 
the count', and aro condemned to death, 
when Leonora premises .to “give herself’ 
to Luna, provided he liberates Monnoo. 
The count, accepts the terms, and goes 
to the prison to fulfil his promise, when 
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Leonora dies from poison which she has 
Sucked from a ring. Soon as Manrico 
sees that Leonoia is dead, lie also dies. 
— Verdi, “II TrovatorS ” (an opera). 

IiU'nar Month.. About four weeks. 
The time which a moon takes to com¬ 
plete one revolution round the earth— 
from full to full moon, new to new 
moon, ho. 

Lll'nar Year. Twelve lunar months 
— i.e., six months of twenty-nine days 
each, and six months of thirty days each. 
Total, 354 days. 

Lunatics. Moon-struck persons. 
The Romans believed that the mind was 
affected by the moon, and that “ luna¬ 
tics*' were more and more frenzied as 
the moon increased to its full. (See 
Avehtin.) 

Luncheon. So called from the 
Spanish meal at eleven o'clock, called 
l’onc3 (lunchy). Similarly, nuncheon is 
the noon-song ropast, called in Yorkshire 
noonings caup. The noon-song was at 
three in the afternoon, and was over at 
about four, when refreshment was taken. 

Langaggi'ni. Dull, tedious twad¬ 
dlers; prosy talkers. Lunyag'nola is 
prosy twaddle (Italian). 

Lungs of London. The parks. In 
a debate, 30th of June, 1808, respecting 
encroachments upon Hyde Park, Mr. 
Windham said it was the “lungs of 
London.” 

Lunsfort. A name used in lerrorem. 
over children. He was Sir Thomas Luns¬ 
fort, governor of the Tower: a man of 
most vindictive temper, and the dread 
of every one. 

Lu'percaL A festival held by the 
Romans on the 15th February', in honour 
of Ln'percus, the god of fertility. 

Lupus et Agnus. A mere pro- 
trace to found a quarrel on. The words 
are tLe Latin of the well-known fable of 
“ lie Wolf and the lamb." 

Lush. Beer and other intoxicating 
drinks; so called from LuBhington tho 
brewer. 

Lu'siad. The adventures of the 
Lusions or Portuguese under Vasques de 
Gama in their “discover}' of India.” 
The fleet first Bailed to Mozambique, in 
Africa, but Bacchus (the guardian power 


of the Mahometans) raised a commotion 
against the Lusians, and a battle ensued 
in which the Lusians were victorious. The 
fleet was next conducted by treachery to 
Quil'oa, a harbour on the east oooBt of the 
same continent; but Venus or Divine love, 
to save her favourites from danger, drove 
them away by a tempest, ana Hermes 
bade Gama steer for Melinda, in Africa. 
At Melinda the Lusians were hospitably 
received, and the king of the country 
not only vowed eternal friendship, but also 
provided a pilot to conduct tho fleet to 
India. In tho Indian Ocean Bacchus 
tried to destroy the fleet, but “the silver 
star of Divine love ” calmed the sea, and 
Gama arrived at India in safety. Having 
accomplished his object, Gama returned 
to Lisbon. 

N.B. -Gama sailed three times to 
India:—(1) with four vessels, in 1497 
returning to Lisbon in two years and twe 
months; he was appointed admiral of the 
Eastern seas. (2) In 15U2, with twenty 
ships, when he was attacked by the 
Zamorin or king of Calicut, whom lie 
defeated, and returned to Lisbon tbe 
year following ; and (3) when John III. 
appointed him viceroy of ludia. He 
established his government at Cochin, 
where he diod in 1525. It is the fint of 
these voyages which is the subject of the 
Lusiad. 

Lusita'nia. Ancient name for Por¬ 
tugal, said to be so called from Lusus. 
(See Lusus.)i 

Lusita'nian Prince. Don Henry, 
third son of Joam I., king of Portugal— 

Who hetven-Inspired, 

To love of useful giorj roused mankind. 

And in unbounded oommeree mixed the world. 

Thumtun, •‘Aftamei’.' 

Lustrum. A space of five years. 
Tho word means a purification. These 
public expiations were made by the censors 
every fifth year, at the conclusion of the 
census.* (Latin, lu'ere, to purify.) 

Lus'us. The tone or race of Lush*- 
Pliny (iii. 1.) tells us that Lusus was the 
companion of Bacchus in his travels, an« 
settled a colony in Portugal; whence the 
country was termed Lusita'nia , and the 
inhabitants Lusians. 

Lusus JSTatu'rae (Latin). A 
j of nature; as a man with six too*;. 

| sheep with two heads, a stonoshaped 1 |K 
i a well-known object, Ac. 
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Lutestring. A (flossy silk; a cor¬ 
ruption of lustring, from the French 
lustre. 

To speak tn lutestring. Flash, highly- 
polished oratory. The expression was 
first used in “Junius.” Shakespeare has 
“Taffeta phrases and silken terms pro- j 
eise.” We call inflated speech “fustian” j 
(q.v.) or “bombast” (q.v.); say a man i 
talks stuff ; term a book or speech mado 
op of other men's brains, shoddy (q.v.) ; 
sailors call telling a story “ spinuiug a 
yam,” &c. &c. J 

Lute'tia. Mud-hovels ; the ancient 
name of Paris. The Romans called it '< 
iMttia Piirhio'rnm, the mud-town of tho 
Parisii. The former word being dropped, 
has left the present name Paris. (Celtic, 
lovtou-hesi, mud-dwellings.) 

Luther, called Martin Elcutherius 
by Wolsey and others. 

Lutherans. Dr. Eok was the first 
to call the followers of Martin Luther by 
this name. It was used by way of con¬ 
tempt. j 

Lutin. A sort of gobelin in tho 
mythology of Normandy, very similar to 
the house spirits of Germany and Scan¬ 
dinavia. Sometimes it assumes the 
form of a horse ready equipped, and in 
this shape is called Le Chevat Bayard. 

To Lutin is to twist hair into elf-locks. 
Sometimes those mischievous urchins so 
tangle the mane of a horse or head of a 
child that the hair must Iks cut off. 

Le Prince Lutm, by tho countess 
| D’Aulnoy. 

j Luxemburgera. The people of 
huxemburg. Similarly we have Augs- 
burgers; Carlsburgers, Edin burgers, 

friburgers, Hamburgers, and many 
more. I 


liUz or Lues. The indestructible 

one; the nucleus of the resurrection 
body. 

a man rvvlra again in tb« world to 
* fl| ‘ 8 'l Hadrinn; aud Joshua Ben iUuam'ah 
S« JSS**, “ From iua In tho Uokboue." Ho 
the Im.f. i. on ®° d*U»on*trata till* to him . Ho look 
no Mliun m.’ water, hut I ho water had 

•OniunwilVili b® P“t it in the lire, but tho lire 
SHud it P'*°od it in a mill, but could n»t 

“ Ta ' bttl lhB h,lBuaw 

w^ b l > 8 ^ tr )* A very young knight 
Binftd UQt ^ er ^ 00 ^ roa °uo the lady of 
knj„L? ne ». *ffter overcoming various 
WUght8 > 8»ats, and enchanters, he en¬ 


tered the palace of the lady. Presently 
the whole edifice fell to pieces about his 
ears, and a horrible serpent coiled round 
bis neck and kissed him. The spell being 
broken, tho serpent turned into the lady 
of Binadone, who married the knight 
that so gallantly rescued her .—“Libecuuf* 
(i a romance). 

Lyeaon'ian Tables (Lycaonia 
menses). Execrable food. Lyca'on, de¬ 
sirous of testing the divine knowledge of 
J o vo, who had honoured him with a visit, 
served up buniAD flesh on his table; for 
which the god changed him into a wolf. 

Lyc'idas. The name under which 
Miltou celebrates the untimely death of 
Edward King, Fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge, who was drowned in bis 
passage from Chester to Ireland, August 
P'tli. Ho was the son of Sir John 

King, secretary for Ireland. 

Lycis'ca (half wolf, half dog). One 
of the flogs of Actaeon. In Latin it ia a 
common terpi for a shepherd's dog, and 
is so used by Virgil (Eclogue iii. 18). 

Lycome’dds. King of Scyros, at 
whose court Achilles concealed himself. 

Lycopodium. (See Misnomer.) 

Lydford Law is, punish first and 
try afterwards. Lydford, in the county 
of Devon, was a fortified town, in which 
was an ancient castle, where were held 
the courts of the duchy of Cornwall. 
Offenders against the stannary laws 
were confined before trial in a dungeon 
so loathsome and dreary, that it gave 
rise to the proverb referred to. The 
castle was destroyed by the DoneB. (Set 
Comtek's Law.) 

Lydia, daughter of the king of Lydia, 
was sought in marriage by Alcestos, a 
Thracian knight; his suit was refused, 
and he repaired to the king of Armenia, 
who gave him an army with which he 
laid siege to Lydia. He was persuaded 
by Lydia to raise the siege. The king 
of Armenia would not give up the project, 
and Alcestea'slew him. Lydia now set 
him all sorts of dangerous tasks to “prove 
the ardour of his love,” all of which he 
surmounted. Lastly, she induced him 
to put to death all his allies, and when 
she had out off tho daws of the iove-siok 
lion, she mocked aim. Alcestes pined 
and died, and Lydia was doomed to end¬ 
less torment in bell, where Astolpho saw 
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her, to whom she told her story.— “ Or¬ 
lando Furioso,” bk. xvii. 

Lydia Languish, in "The Rivals,” 
by Sheridan. 

Lydian Poet (The). Aleman of 
Lydia. (FI. b.c. 670.) 

Lying. Lying for the whetstone. Said 
of a person who is grossly exaggerating 
or falsifying a statement. Ouo of the 
Whitsun amusements of our forefathers 
Was the lie-wage or lie-match; ho who 
oould tell the greatest lio carried off a 
whetstone as his reward. The nature 
of these contests may be illustrated by 
the following well-known extravaganza: 
one of the combatants declared he could 
see a fly on the top of a church-steeplo ; 
the othor replied, “ Oh yes, I Baw him 
wink his eye. 

Lying Traveller (The). So Sir 
John Mundeville has been unjustly called. 
(1300-1372.) 

Lying by the Wall. Dead but not 
buried. Saxon, wael (death). He is lying 
with the dead. 

Lyn. Cease. (Anglo-Saxon, linnan, 
to cease.) 

Lynch-law. Mob-law, law ad¬ 
ministered by private persons. Lynch 
is Saxon for a club; whence the noarly 
obsolete verb linch, to boat or chastiso, 
and the compound hnch-pin, which is 
the pin of the “lynis” or axlo. Ac¬ 
cording to Webster, tho word lynch refers 
to James Lynob, a farmer, of Piedmont 
in Virginia. The tale is that, as Pied¬ 
mont, on the frontier, was seven miles 
from any law-court, the neighbours, in 
1686, selected James Lynch, a man of 
good judgment and great impartiality, 
to pass sentence on offenders on tho 
nonce. His judgments were so judicious 
that he acquired the name of Judge 
Lynch, and this sort of law went by 
the name of Lynch-law. In confirma¬ 
tion of this story, we are told there was 
a James Lynch Fitz-Stepson, who was 
warden of Galway in 1526; and in the 
capacity of warden he passed sentence 
of death on his own son for murder. 

(See Bum^aw.) 

Lynchno'bians. Booksellers* and 
publishers. Rabelais says they inhabit 
a little hatnlet near Lantern-land, and 
live by lanterns .—“ Fantag'rueT" v. 33. 


Lynx-eyed. Having as keen a sight 
as ,4 lynx. 

Lyon King-of-Arms. Chief he- 
raid ic officer for Scotland ; so called from 
the Hon rampant in the Scottish regal 
escutcheon. 

Lyonnesse (3 syl.). "That sweet 
land of Lyonnesse”—a tract between 
the Land’s End and the Seilly Isles, now 
submerged full "forty fathoms under 
water.” Arthur came from this mythical 
country. 

Lyre. 

Ampin'on built Thebes with the music 
of his lyre, for tho very stones moved of 
their own accord into walls and houses. 

Ari'on charmed the dolphins by tho 
music of his lyre, and when the bard was 
thrown overboard one of them carried 
him safely to 'IVuarus. 

Hercules was taught music by Linus. 
One day, being reproved, tho strong man 
broke the head of his master with his 
own lyre. 

Orpheus charmod savage beasts, and 
even the infernal gods, with the music 
of his lyro. 

Lyttelton, invokod by Thomson in 
his “ Spring," was George, lord Lyttelton, 
of Ilaglcy, Worcestershire, who procured 
from tho prince of WaloB a pension of 
£100 a year for the poet. Lucinda was 
Lucy Fortescue, daughter of Hugh For- 
tescue, of Devonshire. 


M 

M. This letter represents the wavy 
appearance of water, and is called in 
Hebrew mem (water). 

M (initial of manslaughter). The 
brand of a person convicted of that 
offence, and admitted to the benefit of 
clergy. It was -burnt on the brawn of 
the loft thumb. 

M in numerals iB the initial of mille i 
a thousand. 

Whomever praveth for the soul of John Gower he 
shall, so oft he so doth, have » M- tud a D- W* 
of pat don.— (lower'$ Tabid . 

M. The five Ms: Mansa, Matsya, 
Madya, Maithuna, and Mudra (flesh, fish, 
wine, women, and gesticulation). The 
five forms of Hindu asceticism. 
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Mac. A Gaelic prefix mean- ' 
jug son. (Gothic, nuu/us, a son ; Sanskrit. 
mah, to grow; Welsh, magu, to breed.) ; 
The Welsh ay is mac changed to map , 
and contracted into 'ap or ’p, as Apadam j 
(Ap Adam), Prichard (P Richard). j 

M or NT iu the Catechism. M is a 1 
contraction of NN (names); N is for 
name. The respondent is required to give 
his names if he has more than one, or his 
name if only one. 

In the marriage sorvice, M stands for 
mat (the man) or mnri'lus (the bride¬ 
groom), and N for nnpta (the bridal. 

There are somo who think M stands 
for Mary, the patron saint of girls, and 1 
N for Nicholas, the patron saint of boys, j 

M.D. The first woman that obtained j 
this degree was Elizabeth Blackwell, of 
the United States (1849). 

M.P. Member of Parliament, but in 
slang language Member of the Police. 

MB., manuscript; MSS., manu¬ 
scripts ; generally applied to literary 
works in penmanship. (Latin, manu- 
tcriptum, what is written by the baud.) 

Ma. The goddess of truth and 
justice.— Egyptian mythology. 

Ma. The fox is so called by the 
Japanese because of its ravages. It is 
the uamo of a malignant spirit. 

Ma. Rhea, so culled by the Lydians ; 
also the nurse of Bacchus. 

Mab. The “ fairies’ midwife,” whose 
office is to deliver the brain of dreams, 

«r in plain English, to send dreams. 
Thus when Borneo says, “ I dreamed a 
dream to-night,” Morcutio replies, “ O 
then, I see queen Alab hath boon with 
?ou.” Sir Waltor Scott follows in the 
same track: “ I have a friend who is 
peculiarly favoured with the visits of 
queen Mab,” meaning with dreams 
(“The Antiquary”). When Mali is called 
‘‘queen ” it docB not mean sovereign, for 
Titan'ia was O'berou’s wife, but simply 
female ; both midwives and monthly 
Qursos were anciently called queens or 
queans, which in Anglo-Saxon means, 
neither more nor less than woman ; so 
‘elf-qneen” and the Danish “elie- 
quinde” mean female elf, and not “queon 
nf the elves.” Excellent descriptions of 
‘Mistress Mab" are given by Shake- 
5>®are (“Romeo and Juliet,” i. 4), by 
BonJonson, by Herrick, and by Drayton 


in bis “ Nimphidea.” ( Mab, Welsh, a 

baby.) 

Mac'aber. The Dance Macaber. The 
Dance of Death (q.v.). 

Macad'anjise (4 syl.). Using broken 
stones for road metal, and making the 
rood convex instead of concave ; a method 
introduced by Sir John L. Macadam. 
(1756-1836.) 

Macaire (2 syl.). A favourite name 
in French plays, iusomuch that Robert 
Macaire is sometimes used generically for 
a Frenchman. It is said that Aubry de 
Montdidier was murdered in the forest of 
lJondy in 1371. His dog conceived such 
a hatred against llichard Macaire, that 
suspicion was aroused, and it was re¬ 
solved to pit the man and dog together. 
The result was fatal to the man, who 
died confessing his guilt. 

Mac'amut. Sultan of Cambaya, who 
lived upon poison, with which he was so 
saturated that his breath or touch carried 
instant death.— Purchat. 

Macare (French). The impersona¬ 
tion of good-temper, iu Voltaire's allegory 
of “ Thelemo and Macare." 

Macarius (8’f.). An Egyptian an¬ 
chorite, noted for giving his name to the 
Mac'aber Dance, or Dance of Death. 
Throe noblemen hawking arrived at his 
cell, and tho anchorite pointed out to 
them three coffins — one containing a 
skeleton, and the other two dead bodies. 

Macaro'ni. A dandy. The word is 
dorived from the Macaroni dub, insti¬ 
tuted by a set of flashy men who had 
travelled in Italy, and introduced Italian 
macaroni at Almack’s subscription table. 
Tiie Macaronies were the rnoBt exquisite 
fops that ever disgraced the name of 
man ; vicious, insolent, foud of gambling, 
drinking, and duelling, they wore (about 
1773) the curse of Vauxhall Gardens. 

We are indebted to tbe Macaronies for only two 
thing!: the one ie the Introduction of tUai excellent 
. . . dieh, iniicaronl.and the ol.heriilhe invention of 
that useful elans word “ (Hire ” (.hour],« hioh origin¬ 
ally meant any opponent of daiKbu.u.— UnusU’t 
ilaoaane," London lapind*,* iu. 

Macaron'ic Latin. Dog Latin. 
Prom macaro'ne, a medley, a merry 
Andrew; hence, macaronic, foolish, 
strangely mixed and jumbled together. 
The cake called in Italian macaroni is a 
mixture of coarse meal, oggs*and oheese. 
— homatin , “ E leg.” p. 7*. 
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Macaronic Verse. Verses in which 
foreign words are ludicrously distorted 
and jumbled together, as in Porson’s lines 
on the threatened invasion of England by 
Napoleon. So called by Teof'ilo Folengo, 
a Mantuan monk of noble family, who 
published a book entitled “ Liber Maca- 
ronieo'rum,” a poetical rhapsody made 
up of words of different languages, and 
treating of “pleasant matters’' in a 
comical style (1520). Folengo is gene¬ 
rally called Merlinus Coccaius, or Mor- 
lino Coccajo. (See preceding.) 

Macbeth (Shakespeare). The story 
is takon from Holinslud, who copied it 
from the “ History of Scotland,” by 
Hector Booce or Boyce, in seventeen 
volumes (1527). This history written in 
Latin was translated by John Bellendon 
(1531-1535). 

*,* History states that Maoheth slew Dun oan at 
Bothsowiin, wear Klein, in lea#, and not as Bliake- 
•prare bojh. at his cnstl- of Inverness , the at.aclc 
whs made because Duncan had usurped the tbroue 
to whioh Maoheth h«d the letter claim At a kiug, 
Maoheth proved a'erj just end equitable prinro. but 
the partisan! of Malcolm sot head, and succeeded in 
deposing Maoheth, who was si >in in nfifl at Lum- 
phauan. He was thaue of Cromarty [Qlamisl. and 
af erward* of Moray 1 CawdorJ.— Lardntr, •• Cabinet 
Qf/copmdiu ” 

Lady Macbeth. Tho wife of Macbctb. 
Ambition is ber Bin, and to gain the 
object of her ambition she hesitates at 
nothing. Her masterful mind sways the 
weaker Macbeth to “the mood of what 
she liked or loathed.” She is a Mede'a, 
or Catharine de’ Medici, or Caesar Bor'gia 
in female form. —Shakespeare, “Macbeth.” 

V The reel name of lady Maoheth was Oraoch, 
■Ha ins ead of being uiged to the murder of Duncan 
through ambition, she w«s goad'd by deadly injuries. 
She was, in Jaot, the grand daughter of Kennei.ii IV , 
killed m MM, lighting auaiust Malcolm lL—Lard • 
Mr, M Cabinet Ci/Hopmdu i," vol 1 .17, Ac. 

Iff acbriar (-Ephraim). An enthu¬ 
siastic preacher in Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Old Mortality.” 

Maccabee'us. The Hammerer. A 
surname given to Judas Asmonteus; 
similar to “Martel,” the name given to 
Charles, sen of Pepin He'ristel, who boat 
down the Saracens as with a sledge¬ 
hammer. Some think the name is a 
notarica or acrostic : Mi Camaka Baclin 
Jehovah (Who is like to thee among the 
gods, O Lord?).— Exodus xv. 11. ( See 
Notarica.) 

Macduff”. The thane of Fife, A 
Scotch nobleman whose castle of ivenno- 
way was surprised by Macbeth, and his 


wife and babes “ savagely slaughtered.” 
Macduff vowed vengeance, and joiutd 
the army of Siward, to dethrone tlio 
tyrant. On roacliing the royal castle of 
Dunsinane, they fought, and Macbeth 
was slain. — Shakespeare, “Macbeth" 

*.* History elates that Mcsheth wav defeated at 
DuMinaue, hut escaped from the battle, end wav 
•lun at Dumpha.iau ia lUiS.— Lardntr, " Cabinet 
Cpclopaiia,'’ L,p 17, So. 

Mac Farlane’s Geese. The provorb 
is that “ Mac Farltuio’s geese like their 
play better than their meat,” Tho wild 
geese of ineli-Tavoe (Loch-Lomon) used 
to be called Mac Farlane’s geese because 
tho Mac Farlanes had a house and garden 
on the island. It is said that these geese 
never returned after the extinction of 
that house. One day James VI. visited 
tho chieftain, and was highly amused by 
tho gambols of the goose, but the one 
served at table was so tough that tho 
king exclaimed, “ Mac Farlane’s geoso 
like their play better than their meat.” 

Mac Fleck’noe, in Dry den’s famous 
satire, is Thomas SbadwCll, poet laureate, 
whose immortality rests on the not very 
complimentary line of “Shndwull never 
deviates into sonse.” (lb 111-1692.) 

N.B.—Flecknoo whs an Irish Roman 
Catholic priest, doggrol Bonneteer, and 

E lay wright. Hhadwoll, according to 

try den, was his double. 

Mac Gregor. Tho motto of tha 
Mac Gregors is, “ Eon ’do and spair 
nocht,” said to have been given them iu 
the twelfth century by tho king of Scot¬ 
land. While tho king was hunting ho 
was attacked by a wild boar, wRun Sir 
Malcolm requested permission to encoun¬ 
ter the creature. “ Een do,” said the 
king, “and spair nocht.” Whereupon 
the strong baronet tore up an oak sap¬ 
ling and dispatched the enraged animal- 
For this defonce the king gave Sir Mal¬ 
colm permission to use the said motto, 
and, in plooe of a Scotch fir, to adopt for 
crest an oak-tree eradicate, proper. 

Haft Roy Mac Gregor or Robert Camp¬ 
bell, tho outlaw. A Highland freebooter, 
the hero of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Rob 
Iioy.” His wife’s name is Helen, and 
their eldest son, Hamish. In the “Two 
Drovers,” Mac Gregor or Mac Combich 
(Robin Oig) is a Highland drover. 

Mao Heath (Captain). A highway¬ 
man, hero of “ The Beggar’# Opera, 
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by Gay. A fine, pray, bold-faced ruffian, 
game to the very last. 

Maclliavel. The imperial Machia- 
t iet. 'I lberius the Roman emperor. 
(B.C. 42 to A.D. 37.) 

Machiavellians.. Political cunning 
and overreaching by diplomacy, accord¬ 
ing to the pernicious political principles 
of JNiccolo del M.ichmvolli, of Florence, 
set forth in his work called “Tho Princo.” 
The general scope of this hook is to show 
that rulers may resort to any treachery 
and artifice to uphold their arbitrary 
power, and whatever dishonourable acts , 
rinccs may indulge in aro fully sot off ! 
y tho insubordination of their subjects. ; 
(1460-1527.) ; 

Mac Intyre (Captain Hector'). Bro¬ 
ther of Maria MacIntyre,tho antiquary's . 
niece, in Sir Walter Scott’s “Antiquary.” 

Mac Ivor (Fergus). Chief of Glon- 
naquoich, and brother of Flora Mac Ivor, 
the heroine of “ Waverley,” by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Mackintosh or Macintosh. Cloth 
waterproofed with caoutchouc, patented 
by Mr. Macintosh. 

Maeklin. Tho real name of this 
great actor was Charles M'Laughhn, but 
he changed it uu coming to England. 

(16HG-A7V7.) 

Macmill'anites (4 syl). A religious 
sect of Scotland, who succeeded the 
Covenanters, so named from .John Mac¬ 
millan, their leader. They ealled them¬ 
selves tho “ Reformed Prosbytery.” 

Mac Pherson. During the reign 
of David I. of Scotland, a younger brother 
of the chief of tho powerful clan Cliattm 
espoused the clerical life, and in due ! 
time became abbot of Kingussie. II is 
elder brother died childless, and the 
chieftainship devolved on the abbot. 
He procured tho uoedful dispensation 
from tho pope, married the daughter of 
Jho thiine of Caklor, and a swarm of 
httlo “ Kingussies " was the result. The 
Rood people of Inverness-shire called 
*hoin the Mac-pkersons — i.e., the sons of 
the parson. 

II ^ acs yc'ophant (Sir Pertinax). In 
Die Man of the World,” by Charles 
Maeklin, Sir Pertinax “ bowed, and 
o°wed, and bowed,” and cringed, and 
awnej^ to obtain the object of his am- 


Mac Tab. The Honourable Miss 
Luereha Mac Tab. A poor Scotch relative 
of Emily Worthington “on her deceased 
mother’s side, and of the noble blood of 
the Mac Tabs.” She lived on the Wor¬ 
thingtons, always snubbing them for not 
appreciating the honour of such a noble 
hanger-on, and always committing the 
most ludicrous mistakes from her extra¬ 
vagant vanity and family pride.— George 
Cot man, “ The Poor Gentleman” 

Mac Turk ( Captain Mungo or Hec¬ 
tor). “ The man of peace ” at the Spa 
Hotel, and one of the Managing Com¬ 
mittee. -Sir Walter Scott, “St. Jlotuin’s 
Will” 

Mace. Originally a club armed with 
iron, and used in war. Both sword and 
mace aro ensigns of dignity, suited to 
the times when men went about in 
armour, and so\ creigns needed champions 
to vindicate their rights. 

Macedon. Macedon is not worthy of 
[ thee, is what Philip said to his son Ales.* 

1 ander, after his achievement with the 
' horse Buceph'alos, which he subdued to 
i his will, though only eighteen years of 
ago. 

Edward III., after the battle of Cre^y, 
in which the Black Prince behaved very 
valiantly, exclaimod, “ My bravo boy, go 
on as you have begun, and you will lie 
worthy of England's crown.” 

Macedonian (The). Julius Polya?- 
nus, author of “ Stratage'mata,” in the 
second century. 

Macedonians. A religious sect, so 
named from Mucedo'nius, patriarch of 
Constantinople, in tho fourth centurv. 
They denied the divinity of tho Holy 
Ghost, and that the essence of the Son 
is the same in kind with that of tho 
Father. 

Macedon'icus. Paulus iEmil'ine, 
conqueror of Perseus. ( 230-1 fiO u-C.) 

Macon. Mahomet or Mahouri. 
Macon. A poetical and romance name 
of Mecca, the birthplace of Mahomet. 

Mac'reons. The Island of the Mac - 
reons. Great Britain. The word is Greek, 
and means long-lived. Raiielais describes 
the persecutions of tho reformers as a 
terrible storm at sea, in which Pantag'ruel 
and his fleet were tempest tossed, but 
contrived to enter one of the harbours of 
l Great Britain, an island callod “ Long- 
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life,” because no one was put to* death , 
there for his religious opinions. This 1 
island was full of antique ruins, relics of 
decayed popery and ancient superstitions. 

Mac'rocosm (Greek, the great world), 
in opposition to microcosm (the little 
world). The ancients looked upon the 
universe as a living creature, and the 
followers of Paracelsus considered man 
a miniature representation of the uni¬ 
verse. The one was termed the Macro¬ 
cosm, and the other the Microcosm ( g.v .). 

Mad as a Hatter. A corruption of ' 
Mad as an atter {adder). The word adder J 
is atter in Saxon, natter in German. j 

Mad Cavalier. Princo Rupert, 
noted for his rash courage and iinpa- ; 
tieacc of control. (1619-1G82.) ; 

i 

Mad Parliament. The parliament 
which assembled at Oxford in 1258, and 
broke out into open rebellion against . 
Henry 111. The king was declared de- < 
posed, and the government was vested 
in the hands of twenty-four councillors, i 
with Simon de Montfort at their head. 

Mad Poet. Nathaniel Leo, who 
was confined for four years in Bedlam. 
(1657-1690.) 

Madame. So the wife of Philippe 
due d'Origans was styled in the reign 
of Louis XIV.; other ladios were only 
Madame This or That. 

Madame la iJuchense. Wife of Henri- 
Julos de Bourbon, eldest son of prince 
de Condts. 

Madame la Privrexse. Wife of the 
prince de Condtf, and natural daughter 
of Louis XIV. {See M oksieuh. ) 

Mademoiselle (4 Byl.). The daugh¬ 
ter of Philippe due de Chartres, grand- 
boq of rhilippe due d’Orleans, brother 
of Louis XIV. 

LaGrandeMademoiselle. Theduchosso 
de Montpensier, cousin,to Louis XIV., 
and daughter ef Gaston due d’Orldans. 

Madge. An owl. Probably from 
its sapiont look it is called a magistrate, 
contracted into Madge; or magus, Per¬ 
sian magutch, a philosopher and'priost. 

Madge Wildfire. The nickname 
of Margaret Murdockson, a beautiful 
but giddy girl, whose brain was erased 
by seduction and the nrarder of her in¬ 
fant.— Sir 'Waller Scott, “ Heart of Mid- 
Lothia/n." , 


Madhava. A name of the Hindu 
god Vishnu 

Madman. Macedonia's m Madman. 
Alexander the Great. (B.c. 856-823.) 

The Brilliant Madman or Madman of 
the North. Charles XII. of Sweden. 
(1682, 1697-1718.) 

Madness. In Perthshire there are 
several wells and gpringB dedicated to 
St. Filian, which are still places of pil¬ 
grimage. These wells are held to be 
efficacious in coses of madness. Even 
recently lunatics have been bound to the 
holy stone at night, under the expectation 
that St. Filian would release them before 
dawn, aud send them home m their right 
minds. 

Ma'doc. The youngest son of Owen 
Gwynetfl, king of North Wales, who died 
in 1169. According to tradition he sailed 
away to America, and established a colony 
on the southern branches of the Missouri. 
About the same time the Az'tecas forsook 
Aztlan, under the guidance of Yuhid- 
thiton, and founded the empire called 
Mexico, in honour of Mexitli, their tute¬ 
lary god. Southey has a poem in two 
parts called "Modoc,” in which these 
two events are made to harmonise with 
each other. 

Madonna. (Italian, my lady). Spe¬ 
cially applied to representations -of the 
Virgin Mary. 

Ma'dor (Sir). The Scotch knight 
slain in single combat by Sir Launcelot 
of the Lake, who voluntcored to defend 
the innocence of queen Guinever. 

Madras System of Education. 
A system of mutual instruction, intro¬ 
duced by Dr. Andrew Bell into the in¬ 
stitution at Madras for the education of 
the orphan children of the European 
military. Boll lived 1753-1832. 

Msean'der. To wind like the rivor 
Mmander, in Phrygia. Tho "Greek 
pattern” of embroidory is so called. 

Msece'nas. A patron of letters; ao 
called fromO.Oilnius Muece'nas, a Ron>a n 
statesman in the reign of Augustus, who 
kept open house for all men of letters, 
and was the special friend and patron of 
Horace and Virgil. Nicholas Rowe so 
called tho earl of Halifax on his installa¬ 
tion to the order of the Garter (1714)- 

The hut English, Maecenas. Saroj 1 ® 
Rogers, poet and banker. (17<KM#* Wi ' 
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Maelstrom (Norwegian, whirling 
stream). There are above fifty mael¬ 
stroms o# the coast of Norway, but the 
one Englishmen delight to tremble at is 
at the foot of the Lofo'ten Islands, be¬ 
tween the islands of Moskcnos and 
Moskon, whore the water is pushed and 
jostled a good deal, and when the wind 
and tide are contrary it is not safe for 
small boats to venture near. 

It was anciently thought that the 
Maelstrom was a subterranean abyss, 
penetrating the globe, and communi¬ 
cating with the Gulf of Bothnia. 

Mffion'ides (4 syl.)or Moroni an Poet. 
Homer, either because he was the son of 
Aheon, or because he was born in Micon'ia 
{Asia Minor). 

Maeviad. A merciless satire by 
Gifford on the Della (’niscan school of 
poetry. Published 179'). The word is 
from Virgil’s Eclogue. {See Bayiad ) 

. Mag. What a mag gnu arc; j ibbcrer, 
hence to chatter like a magpie. Mag is a 
contraction of magpie. The French have 
a famous word, caquet-ban-bec. We call 
a prating woman “a mag.” (AW Magpie.) 

Wot a mag to bless myself with-u ot a 
halfpenny. Guineas used to be called 
w«/s or mags, from tho Greek vug'us 
(“large''money). 

Mag'a. “ Blackwood’s Magazine.*’ A 
more contraction of tho word maga-zine. 

Magalo'na. (See Maguelonk.) 

Magazine (3 syl.). A place for 
stores. (Arabic, tuakhcait,gnzana, a place 
where articles are preserved.) 

Magdalen Smith Gaspar Smitz, 
the Dutch portrait painter. (Died 11589.) 

,, Mag'dalene (3 svl.). An asylum for 
the reclaiming of prostitutes ; so called 
irem Alary Magdalene or Alary of Mug'- 
<,(>,1 t of whom Jesus cast seven 
aevilV’ a great profligate till she met 
with the Lord and Saviour. 

-Magdeburg Centuries. The first 
peat work of Protestant divines on tho 
istory of the Christian church. It was 
iu^K'-o*' ®® a 8^ e * >up K l, y Matthias Flacius, 
a ^ ’ ant ^ as century occupies 
rJ® e > 4he thirteen volumes complete 
«he history to 1300. 

»o£»®? Uan - Strailt of Magellan. 

^ded after Magellan or Magaihuena, 


! « 


the Portuguese navigator, who discovered 
them, in 1520. 

Magen'ta. A brilliant blue-red 
colour derived from coal-tar, named in 
commemoration of the battle of Magenta 
in 1850. 

M kg got, Maggoty. Whimsical, 
full of whirns and lancies. Fancy tunes 
used to be called maggots, hence wo have 
“ Barker’s maggots,” ‘‘Cary’s maggots,” 
Draper's maggots," Ate.—“ Dancing 
Master ” (1721). 

When the maggot bites. When the fancy 
takes us. Swift tells us that it was the 
opinion of certain virtuosi that the bra : n 
is tilled with little wurrns or maggotB, 
and that thought is produced by these 
worms biting the nerves. “ If the bite is 
hexagonal it produces pootry ; if circular, 
eloquence ; if coniual, politics ; Ac.— 
“ The Mechanical Operation of the Spirit." 

Instead of maggotB the Scotch' say, 
“ His head is full of beosthe Frerith, 
“ 11 a des rats dans ia t£te; ” and in 
Holland, “ He has a mouse’s nest in his 
head.” (See Bee.) 

Ma'gi (The), according to one tra¬ 
dition, were Mel'clnor, Gasper, and Bal¬ 
thazar, three kings of tho East. The 
first offered gold, the emblem of royalty, 
to the infant Jesus ; the second, frank¬ 
incense, in token of divinity; and the 
third, mgrrh, in prophetic allusion to 
the persecution unto death which awaited 
tho *■ Man of Sorrows." 

Magi , m Caimans’ “Lusiad," means 
tho Indian “ bral.m ns.” Ammia'nus 
Marcolliiius says that the Persian magi 
denied their knowledge from the brah¬ 
mins of India (i. 23); and Ariuhus ex¬ 
pressly calls the brahmins “magi" (i. 7). 

Magic Rings, like that of Gy'ges, 
king ot Lydia, Ac., arose from the belief 
that magicians had the power of im¬ 
prisoning demons in rings. This power 
was supposed to prevail in Asia, and^ 
subsequently in Salamanca, Tole'do, and 
Italy. N.B. Magic archs, like “magic 
squares," are mathematical puzzles. 

Magic Wand. 

In “ Jerusalem Delivered,” the Hermit 
gives Charles the Dane,and Ubuldo a 
wand, which being shaken, infusod terror 
into all who saw it. 

In the “Fairy Queen,” the palmer 
who accompanies Sir Guy op has a staff 
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of like virtue, made of the same wood 
as Mercury's caducous. 

Magi cian. The Great Magician or 
Wizard of the North. Professor Wilson 
calls Sir Walter Scott the Great Magician, 
from the wondorfnl fascination of his 
^ writings. * 

Magician of the North. The title as¬ 
sumed by Johann Georg Hamann, of 
Prussia. (1730-1788.) 

Magna Charta. The Great Charter 
of English liberty extorted by the barons 
from king John, 1215; called by Spel- 
tnan— 


£79.) The golden period of Persian his¬ 
tory was 550-628. • 

Lorenzo de Medioi. (1448-1492.) 

Robert due de Normandie, also called 
Le Diahle. (1026-1035.) 

Soliman I., greatest of the Turkish 
sultans. (1493, 1520-3566.) 

Magnolia. So called from Pifcre 
Magnol, professor of medicine at Mont¬ 
pelier. (1638-1715.) 

Ma'gO the Carthaginian, says Aris¬ 
totle, crossed the Great Desert twice 
without having a drop of anything to 
drink. 


A usual laVImum Anglica'rum Uberta turn diplo'ma 
at *acra an'choi a. 

Magnanimous {The). 

Alfonso V. of Aragou. (1385, 1416- 
1458.) 

Chosroes or Khosru, twenty-first of tho 
Sassan'ides, surnatned Noashir'inan (the 
Magnanimous). (531-579.) 

Magna'no. Ono of the leaders of 
the rabble that attacked lludibras at a 
bear-baiting. The character is a satire 
on Simoon Wait, a tinker and Indepen¬ 
dent preacher.—“ Iludihras," pt. i. 2. 

Magnet. The loadstone; so called 
from Magndsia, in Lydia, whore the ore 
was said to abound. The Greeks called 
it magnes. Milton uses the adjective for 
the substantivo in the line “As the mag¬ 
netic hardest iron draws.” 

Magnetic Mountain. A moun¬ 
tain which drew out all tho nails of any 
■hip that approached within its magnetic 
influence. The ship m which prince 
Agib Bailed full to, pieces when wind- 
driven towards it.— 1 “ Arabian Nights'’ 
(The Third Calendar ). 

Magnetise (French'). An anonyma 
or “ fille tie joieso called from the 
nunnery founded at Rheims in 3654, by 
Jeanne Canart, daughter of Nicolas Col¬ 
bert, seigneur de Magnoux. The word 
* is sqmetiraeg jocosely pervortod into 
Magni-magno. 

Magnificat. To sing the Magnificat 
at matins. To do things at the wrong 
time, or out of place. The Magnificat 
does not belong to the morning service, 
but to vespers (French). The Magnificat 
is Luko i. 46-55 in Latin. 

Magnificent {The). 

Khosru or Ohosroes 1. of Persia. (531- 


Magopho'nia. A festival observed 
by the Persians to commemorate the 
massacre pf the Magi. Smcrdis usurped 
the throne on tho death of Camby'shs; 
but seven Persians, conspiring together, 
slow Smerdis and his brother; where¬ 
upon tho peoplo put all tho Magi to the 
Rword, and elected Darius, son of Hvs- 
taspes, to the throne. (Greek, mages- 
p/uin'us, the magi-slaughter.) 


Magot (French). Money, or rather 
a mass of secreted money ; a corruption 
of imago, the “ image and superscription" 
of coined money. 

I.A !1 tie m6ni« t rev in t A Part* aveo on boo 
tniltfi.t— La (JazetU JVo«»r, 17 - 4 , p, 270. 


Magpie. A contraction of mngot- 
pio or imig'ata-pie “ Mag ” is generally 
thought to be a contraction of Margaret; 
thus we have Robin red breast, Tomtit, 
Philip— i.e., a sparrow, Ac.; but prob¬ 
ably it is a corruption of major pica, the 
ordinary pie, as distinguished from the 
pica minor , which is not larger than a 
sparrow ; thus pi vert is a corruption of 
pie vort— i.e.,pica ciridis (tho green pie)- 


Augur* and understood rt lotions hare M 

(By iriagot Pies, and choughs, and rook*) orou* 1 " 
top ih 

The secret'st man of hlnod. 

Shnketpeart, n MaebttK ifl . 4 


Magpie. The following is an old Scotch 
rhyme;— 

Ono** *orrr.w, tiro’* mirth, 

ThretA a wedding, fuurh n birth. 
i’lvH'o n ehmlt-uiu,', Ms a dearth, 

Seven'* heaven, eiuhi i« hell. 

And nine’* 'be devil hi. ane *el. 


Magricio. The champion of Isabella 
of Portugal, who refused to do. homage 
to Franco. Tho brave champion van¬ 
quished the French chevalier, and tou» 
vindicated the liberty of hie country. 
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Mag'uelo'ne or Mao'alo'na (the 
fair). Heroine of the romance called 
"The History of the Fair Mapralona, 
Daughter of the King of Naples,” &o. 
Originally written in French. Cervantes 
alludes to it in“ HouQuixote.”(See l'KTEB 
OP PttOVEKCB.) 

Mah-abade'an Dynasty. The 

first dynasty of Persian mythological 
history. Mtth AIkuI (thegrevt Abad) and J 
his wife were the only persons left on the i 
earth after the great cycle, arid from them [ 
the world was peopled. Auer Aliad, the 
fourteenth and last of this dynasty, left 
the earth because ‘‘ all flesh had corrupted 
itself,” and a period of auurchy ensued. 

Mahabharata. One of the two ! 
great epic poems of ancient ludia. Its ' 
story is the contests between the descend¬ 
ants of Kuru and Paudu. (Nfs Kuitir.) 

Mahadeva (great god). One of the 
names of the Hindu god Siva. MahA- 
de>A (great goddess) is iiis consort Durga. 

Maliadi or IIair m. The Kalif who 
reigned about 400 years after Mahomet. 
In one pilgrimage to Mecca ho expended 
six million gold dinars. ! 

Mahmoud of Ghiztii, the conqueror 
of India in the eleveuth century, kept ‘ 
400 greyhounds and bloodhounds, each 
of which wore a jewelled collar taken 
from the neck of some captive sultana, j 

Mahng (North-American Indian). 
The loon, a sort of sea-gull. 

, Mahomet or Mohammed, accord¬ 
ing to Doutsch, means the predicted 
Messiah, (ling. ii. 7.) It is the titular 
name taken hy Halabi, the founder of 
Islam. (570-6J12.) 

His grandsire was Ahd-el-Motalleb; his 
g c 6r ’ Abdallah; his father-in-law, Abu I 
bekr; his cousin and warmest disciple 
w as Ali; bis adopted heir, Said ; his fa¬ 
vourite wife, A'yeshah; his daughter, 
f atima; his son, Ibrahim. Hi-* nickname 
ln was ® Amin (the safe-man). 

Mahomet loved Mary, a Coptic girl, and 

justification of his amour added a new 

iiupter to the Koran, which may lie 

uud m Gaguier’s “ Notes upon Abul- 
fwl V' p. 15L 

Banner. Sanjak- 
thd Eyab mosque, at 

wusiantinople. 

^khoatetfs Bow. (See Catum.) 


Mahomet’s 

S lorif . kept in 


Mahomet’s Camels. (See Adha.) 

Mahomet’s Coffin. It is said that 
Mahomet's coffin, in the Hadgira of 
Medi'na, is suspended in mid-air without 
any support. Many explanations have 
been given of this phenomenon, the one 
most generally received being that the 
coffin is of iron, placed midway between 
two magnets. Burckhardt visited the 
sacred enclosure, and found the ingenuity 
of science useless in this case, as the 
coffin is not suspended at all. 

Mahomet’s Cuirass. (.SwFadha.) 

Mahomet’s Dove. Mahomet had 
a dove which he used to feed with wheat 
out of his ear. When the dove was 
hungry it used to light on the prophet’s 
shoulder, and thrust its bill into his ear 
to find its meal. Mahomet thus induced 
the Arabs to believe that he was inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, in the semblance of 
a dove. — Sir Walter ltaleigh, “ History 
of the World,” bk. I., pt. i. f cb. 6. (See 
also 1‘rldeanr, “ Life of Mahomet'’ 

Mahomet’s Horse. A1 Bor&k (the 
lightning). It conveyed the prophet to 
the seventh heaven. (See Bokak.) 

Bank wMm&ue-liinbeii high-standing honw, strong 
In frame, and »uta n oo»' m plumy m marble. Hi* 
colour was saffron, art h odd hair of gold for every 
three of tawm ; his e in we' e r-« less aud pointed 
like a reed; hts eyes lame and full of fire ; his nos¬ 
trils >• ide and ateamiug. he had a white star on bis 
forehead, a neck graoetuily arched, a mane soft and 
siik>. aud a illicit tail that swept the ground.— 
" Oroquemitaint," it a 

Mahomet’s Mule. (See Fadda.) 

Mahomet’s Standard. Baj'ura. 

Mahomet’s Stepping-stone. The 
stone upon which the prophet placed his 
foot when he mounted the boast Al Borak, 
on his ascent to heaven. It rose as tho 
beast rose, but Mahomet, putting bis 
hand upon it, forbado it to follow him, 
whereupon it remained suspended in 
mid-air, where the true bolievor, if he 
has faith enough, may still behold it. 

Mahomet’s Swords. Dlm’l Fakir 
(the trenchant); Al BuGar (the heater); 
Med ham (the tern); and llatef (the 
deadly). 

Mahomet’s Wives. Ten in num¬ 
ber, viz., (1) Cad jcli. a rich widow of, 
the tribe uf Koreish, who had been tmee 
married already, and was forty years ol 
age. For twenty-live years she was nm 
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only wife, but at ter death 'lie married 
nine others, all of whom survived him. | 

The nine wives. (1) Aycsha, daughter i 
of Abu Bekr, only nine years old on her 
wedding-day. This was his youngest and 
favourite wife. 

(2) Sawda, widow of Sokran, and nurse 
to his daughter Fat'iuia. I 

(8) ffeud, a widow, twenty-eight years 
old, who also hud a son. She was 
daughter of Omoya. 

(4) Zeinab, wife of Zeid, but divorced 

in order that the prophet might take , 
her to wife. I 

(5) Barra, wife of a young Arab and \ 
r daughter of Al Haretli, chief of an Arab 

tribe. Both father and husband wore 
slain in a battle with Mahomet. She 
was a captive. 

(fi) Rehana’, daughter of Simeon, and 
a Jewish captive. 

(7) Safi'ya, the espoused wife of Kena'- 
na. Kena'na was put to death. This 
wife outlived the prophet for forty 
years. 

(8) Omm Habi'ba— i.c., mother of j 
Habiba ; the widow of Abu Sof'ian. ! 

(9) Maimu'na, fifty-one years old, and ; 
a widow, who survived all his other wives. 

Also ten or fifteen concubines, chief of 
whom was Mari'yeh, mother of Ibrahim, 
the prophet’s son, who died when fifteen , 
months old. j 

Mahom etan Gruel. A cant term 
for coffee, the common beverage of the 
Turks. 

Maho'ufl (3 syl.). Name of contempt 
for Mahomet, a Moslem, a Moor. In Scot¬ 
land it used to mean devil. 

Then’s the sod of I he reneraie—spawn of Mahotm 
(■on of ihe Moorish ynuu-e-si 

“ Vtngeunce of Madarra." 


baron of Bayard and Dunmow, wbo eloped 
with Robert Fitz-Ooth, the outlaw, and 
lived with him in Sherwood Forest. Somo 
refine upon this tale, and affirm that 
Matilda was married to tho outlaw (com¬ 
monly called Robin Ilood) by friar Tuck. 

A set of morrioH dun ears danoed a maldmarlan 
With a tabor ana pipe. -Temple. 

Maid of Norway. Margaret,, 
daughter of Eric and Margaret of Nor¬ 
way. On the death of Alexander HI. 
she was acknowledged queen of Scotland, 
and was betrothed to Edward, Ron of 
Edward T. of England, but she died on 
her passage to England. 

Maid of Orleans. Jeanne d’Arc. 
(1412-1431.) 

Maid of Perth (Fair). Catherine 
Glover, daughter of Sirnon Glover, the 
old glover of Perth. She kisses Smith 
while asleep on St. Valentine’s morning, 
and ultimately marries bun. i See Km ith.I 
—Sir Waiter Scott, ‘ ‘ Fair Maid of Perth 

Maid of Saragossa. August ins 
Zaragoza, distinguished for lior heroism 
when Saragossa was besieged in 18ub 9 
Byron mentions her in his “ ChilJe 
Harold.” 

Maiden. A machine resembling the 
guillotine for beheading criminals in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
brought to Scotland by the rogent Mor¬ 
ton from Halifax, in Yorkshire, for the 
purpose of beheading the laird of Pennj- 
cuiek. It, was also called “The Widow.” 

The Maiden. Malcolm IV. of Scotland. 
(1141, 1153.1KJ5.) 

Malcolm ...von of ilie brave and genornui prince 
Henry . wai so kind and gentle in hie dwpwducn, 
ibw tie was ueuHlly called Malcolm ibe Maiden.— 
Sir Waller Scott, ‘-Talc* of a UrawiJ other? IV. 


Mahu. Fiend-prince that urges to 
theft. 

rive fienda have been in poor Tom at once: of 
Jut, at Obidicot: Ho'ibidtdunce, prince of <lumb- 
neaa; Maim, of atentii>Ki Mudo, or murder, ami 
Flibbertigibbet, of mopping and mowing ,-Shake- 
epeare, “ Kmg Lear," iv. i. 

Maid Ma'rian. A morris danco, 
or the boy in the morris dance, called 
mad Morion, from tbe “morion” which 
he wore on his head (See Moitliis Danck), 
Maid Marian is a corruption first of the 
words, and then of the sex. Having got 
the words Maid Marian, etymologists 
have puzzled out a suitable character 
m Matilda, tho daughter of Fitz-Waiter, 


He who invented the Maiden first han¬ 
selled it Referring to regent Morton, 
woo introduced this sort of guillotine 
into Scotland ; erroneously said to have 
been the first to suffer by it. Thomas 
Scott, one of the murderers of Riecio, 
w«s beheaded by it in 15ti6, fifteen year* 
before Morton’s execution. 

* Maiden Assize. One in ^ch 

there is no person to bo brought to tm • 
We have also the expressions Maiden- 
tree, one never lopped ; Maiden-fortre*> 
one never tiken; Maiden Speech i » 
In a Maiden aBsize, the sheriff °*_\ r 
county present? the judge with ft P* 
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of white gloves. White gloves symbolise 
innocence. Maiden also means unspotted, 
unpolluted, innocent; thus Shakespeare 
makes Hubert say to the King— 

This hand of mine 

Is yet n maiden and au muocent hand. 

Mcit painted with the omnium “pa- of blood. 

" Kmg John," It. 1 . 

Maiden Lane (London). So called 
from an imago of the Maiden or Virgin 
Alary, which stood there before the Re- 
lonnation. 

Maiden or Virgin Queen. Elizabeth, 
queen of England. (1533, 1558-1003.) 

Maiden Town. Edinburgh. The i 
tradition is that the maiden daughters of 
a I’ictish king wore sent there for protec¬ 
tion during a tunc of intestine war. 

Maiden of the Mist. Anne of Geier- 
Rtein, in Sir Walter Scott's novel called 
“Anne of Geiorstem." 

Mainote (- svl.). Pirates that in¬ 
fest the coast of Attica. 

....Like hunt 
Of island-pirate or Mainote. 

Jlyron, " The IVirtovr.’* 


Malagi'gi (in “Orlando Purioso ”). 
Son of HtioVe, and brother of Al'diger 
and Vivian, of Clarmont's race; a wizard 
knight, and cousin of Einaldo. ( Set 
Maugis.) 

Mal'agrow'ther (Sir Munnd). An 
old courtier soured by misfortune, who 
tries to make every one as discontented 
as himself .—Sir Walter Scott, M Fortu.net 
ofAigtL'' 

Mal'akoff (in the Crimea). In 1831 
a sailor and roocinnker, flamed Alexander 
Ivanoviteh Mal.tkoff, celebrated for his 
wit and conviviality, lived at Sebastopol. 
He had many friends and admirers, but 
being engaged in a riot, was dismissed 
the dockyards in wdiich ho had been em¬ 
ployed. He now opened a liquor shop 
on the lull outside the town. His old 
friends gathered round him, and his shop 
; was cal'ed the MalakolY. In time other 
i houses wore built around, and the Mala- 
kolY became a town, which ultimately 
was fortified; and this was the origin of 
the famed Mala keif Tower, which caused 
so much trouble to the allied army in the 
Crimean War .—Gazitle de France. 


Maintain is to hold ill the hand ; 
hence to keep, and hence to clothe and 
feed. (French, main tenir; Latin, manas 
teneo.) 

Maize (1 syl.). According to Ame¬ 
rican superstition, if a damsel finds a 
blood-red ear of maizo, she will have a . 
suitor before the year is over. | 

Kyctt ilia blood-red ear to Evangeline bnnighl not > 
ucr luver. 


Majesty. Henry VTIT. was the first ; 
English sovereign who was styled “His 
Majesty.” Heurv 1V. was “ His Greco 
Henry VI., “ His Excellent Grace Ed¬ 
ward IV., “High and Mighti Prince;” | 
Henry VII., “His Grace.” and “His * 
Highness;” Henry VII1., in tho earlier 
part of his reign, was styled “ His High¬ 
ness.” “ His Sacred Majesty ” was a 
btle assumed by subsequent sovereigns, 
out was afterwards changed to “Most 
Excellent Majesty.” 


.Majolica Ware. A pottery ori- 
TO made in tho island of Majorca 
Majolica, and lately revived by Mr. 


.MakambL A male idol of the 
nugou in Africa. JUis wife Abiala 
Usur I*«d all power. 


Malarnbru'no. The giant, first 
cousin of queen Magun'oia, of Canday'a, 
who enchanted Antononms'ia and her 
husband, and shut them up iu tho tomb 
of the deceased queen. The infanta he 
transformed into a monkey of brass, and 
the knight into a crocodile. Don Quixote 
achieved their disenchantment bvmount¬ 
ing the wooden horse called Clnvile'no. 
— Cervantes, “ I)on QuLloU,” pt. II., bk. 
iii., c. 45. 

Malaprop (Mrs.) in “ The Rivals,” 
bv Sheridan. (French, null d ftro/wt.) 
looted for her blunders iu the use of 
words. “ As headstrong as an allegory 
on the banks of the Nile," is one of her 
famous similes. (See PaKTINgton.) 

Malbeo'co. A “ cankered, crabbed 
carl,” very wealthy, but miserly and 
mean. Ho seems to l*e tho impersona¬ 
tion of self-inflicted torments. Ho mar¬ 
ried a young wife named Holenore, who 
set fire to his house, and eloped with Sir 
Par'idoL Malliecca cast himself over a 
high rock, and all his flesh vanished into 
thin air, leaving bob mi nothing but his 
ghost, which was metamorphosed into 
Jealousy. — SpotterFaerg Queen, bk. iii. 

Malbrook or Maki.bbouoh (Marl- 
bro'), does not date from the battle 
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of Malplaq'uet (1709), but from the time 
of the Crusades, 600 years Iwforo. Ac¬ 
cording' to a tradition discovered by | 
M. de Chateaubriand, the air caine from 
the Arabs, and the tale is a legend of 
Mambron, a crusader. It was brought 
into fashion during the Revolution by | 
Mme. Poitrme, who used to sing it to her j 
royal foster-child, the son of Louis XVI. j 
M. Ar'ago tells us that when M. Monge, ■ 
at Cairo, sang this air to an Egyptian 
audience, they all knew it, and joined in 
it. Certainly the song has nothing to 
do with the duke of Marlborough, as it is 
all about feudal castles and Eastern wars. 
We are told also that the band of Cap¬ 
tain Cook, in 1770, was playing the ail 
one day on the east coast of Australia, 
when the natives evidently recognised it, | 
and seemed enchanted. — Moniteur de 
l'Annie, 

Msrlbronsh »>n va-t-en guerre, 

HtronM'i, mirouton. uUrontaine ; 

Mnrlbrough Veu va-t-eo guerre. 

Be eatt u'UD'l reviendra, 

11 revieudra z'a puqui'i— 

Mirouton, mimaton, miroataine ... 

Ou ft la Trimtd. 

Malcolm. Eldest son of Duncan, 
king of Scotland. He was called Can- 
More (Great-head), and succeeded Mac¬ 
beth (1066).— Shakesf>eare, “Macbeth." 

Madeline (French). School; so called : 
because at school “ on dine assez mal.” | 

Malebol'ge (4 syl.). The eighth j 
circle of Dante's “ Inferno,” which con- 
tained m all ton bohji or pits. j 

Malecast. The impersonation of j 
lust.— Spenser, “ Fairy Queen” bk. iii. 

Male'ger (wretchedly thin). Captain 
of the rabble rout which attack the 
castle of Temperance. Ho was “ thin as 
a rake,” and cold as a serpent. Prince 
Arthur attacks Jum and flings him to the 
ground, but Malegor springs up with 
renewed vigour. Arthur now stabs him 
through and through, but it is like stab¬ 
bing a shadow ; he then takes him in his 
arms and squeezes him as in a vice, 
but it is like squeezing a piece of 
sponge ; be then remembers that every 
time thf carl touches the earth his 
strength is renewed, so he squeezes all 
his breath out, flings the .bony over his 
shoulder, and tosses it into a lake, (See 
AuTiEOB.) — Spenser, “Fairy Queen," 
bk. ii. 
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Malengin (guilcf. On bis back he 
carried a net “ to catch fools," Being 
attacked by Sir Artogal and his iron 
man, he turned himself first into a fox, 
then to a bush, then to a bird, then to a 
hedgehog, then to a snake; but Talus 
was a match for all his deceits..and killed 
him.— Spenser, ‘‘Fairy Queen," v. 9. 

M&lepardus. The castle of Master 
Reynard the Fox, in the tale of “Reynard 
the Fox.” 

Malherbe's Canons of French 
poetry: 

(1) Poetry is to contain only such 
words as are in common use by well- 
educated Parisians. 

(2) A word ending with a vowel must 
in no case be followed by a word begin¬ 
ning with a vowol. 

(3) One line in no wise is to run into 
another. 

(4) The caesura must always be most 
strictly observed. 

(6) Every alternate rhyme must be fe¬ 
minine. 


Mal'iom. Mahomet is so called in 
some of the old romances. 

Bend five, rend eix nriimit m«. By Mftllom l 
■wear. I’ll tike them «1L—“ i f <«rultras. 


Malkin. The nickname of M«ry, 
now called Molly. Ilcnco the Maid 
Marian is so termed. 

Malkin. A kitchon wench, now called 
a Molly, is by Shakospearc termed "the 
Kitchen Malkin.— “ Coriolanvs /’ ii. 1. 

Malkin. A scare-crow or figure dressed 
like a scullion ; hence, anything made of 
rags, as a mop. 

Malkin. A Moll or female cat, the 
male being n “ Tom.” When the cat 
mows, the Witch in “ Macbeth" calls ou* 
“ 1 come, Gray-malkin” (i. 1). 


Mall or Fail Mall (London). Fro" 1 
the Latin pel lire mafl'eo (to strike with a 
mallet or bat). So called because it wn* 
where the aneient game of pell-mall used 
to be played. Cotgrave says: ‘j* 1 
inaillo is a game wherein a round ho*' 
ball is struck with a smallot through 
high arch of iron. He that can do tn 
most frequently winB.” It was a fasbio • 
able game in the reign of Charles la 
and the walk called the Mall was apP 
printed to it for the king and his cour • 

Malmesbury Monastery- 
ed by Maildulf, Moilduif, or Meldun, 
Irishman. 
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Malmsey Wine is the wine of Mai- 

va'sia, in Candia. 

Thaue ipycei un*p»rjly thaj apcndyde theresftyre, 
MalvcBje and nuuksdella, tarn mervelyou* di yokes. 

“ Jforte d’Artkuri." 

Malt, Sermon on, was by John Do«l, 
the decalojjixt, bo called from bis famous 
exposition of tho Ton Commandments. 
He was born at Shocklach in Cheshire, in 
1555, and died in 1045. 

Maltese Cross, made thus: 

Malthu'sian. Adiscipleof Muituus, 
whoso political doctrines are laid down 
in his "Essay on the Principles of Popu¬ 
lation.” 

Malthu'sianDoctrine. That popu¬ 
lation increases moru than the means of 
increasing subsistence does, so that iu 
time, if no check is put upon the increase 
of population, many must starve or all be 
ill-fed. Applied to individual nations, 
like Britain, it intimated that something 
must l>e dono to check the increase of 
population, as all the land would not I 
suffice to feod its inhabitants. j 



Malum, in Latin, means an apple ; 
and "mains, mala, malum,’' means evil. 
Southey, in his " Commonplace Hook,” 
quotes a witty etymon given by Nicolson 
and Burn, making tho noun derived from 
tho adjective, in allusion, I suppose, to 
the (?) applo eaten by Eve. 


Malum in So ( Latin ), What is of 
itself wrong, and would he so even if no 
law existed against its commission, as 
lying, murder, theft. 

Malum Prohib'itum (Latin). 
What is wrong morely because it Is for¬ 
bidden, as eating a particular fruit was 
wrong in Adam and Eve, lie cause they 
woro commanded not to do so. 


„ Malvolio. Steward to Olivia, in 
Shakespeare’s “ Twelfth Night.” 

<f ^ am 8'mottehi. A mock honour. 
i. i r be a countr y gentleman in Eng- 
janu than a foreign Mamamouchi.” The 
nonour is conferred on M. Jourdain.— 
Alolwre, “Bourgeois CtmtUhvmme.” 

MambriWs Helmet was of pure 
ahi * a t ren d®rod the wearer invuloer- 
t>- e \, “ was taken possession of by 
r ^ an< l° Furioso"). Cervantes 
RhnL US ^ harber who was caught in a 
l- v r » an& to protect his hat clapped 
brazen bain on his head, bon 


Quixote insisted that this sharing basin 
was the enchanted helmet of the Moorish 
king. 

Mam/elon (2 syl., French). A mound 
in the shape of a woman’s breast. These 
artificial mounds were common in the 
siege of Sebastopol. (Latin, mamma, a 
breast.) 

Mamelukes (2 syl.) or Mamabdcs 
(Arabic, mam/ue, a slave). A name given 
in Egypt to the slaves of the beys brought 
from the Caucasus, and formed into a 
standing army. In 1254, these military 
“ slaves” raised one of their body to the 
supreme power; and Noureddin Ali, the 
founder of the Baharites, gave twenty- 
three sultans; in 1832 the dynasty of 
the Borjitcs, also mamlucs, succeeded, 
and was followed by twenty-one succes¬ 
sors. Selim I., sultan of Turkey, overthrow 
the rnamluc kingdom in 1517, but allowed 
the twenty-four beys to he elected from 
their body, in 1811, Mohammed Ali by 
a wholesale massacre annihilated the Ma¬ 
melukes, and became viceroy of Egypt. 

Mamma, Mother. The former is 
Norman-French, and the latter Saxon. 
(<S te I’Ar.v.) 

Mammet. A puppet, a favourite, an 
idol. A corruption of Mahomet. Ma¬ 
hometanism being the most prominent 
form of falso religion with which Chris¬ 
tendom was acquainted before the 
Keformntion, it became a generic word to 
designate any false faith, even idolatry, 
called mammetry. 

Mammon. The god of this world. 
The word in Syriac means riches. (See 
Milton, “ Paradise Lost,” bk. i.) 

Mammon. In Spenser’s “Fafc'ry Queen,” 
Mammon says if Sir Guyon will serve 
him he shall*be the richest man in the 
world; but the knight says money has 
no charm for him. Mammon thon takes 
him to his smithy, and telis him he may 
make what orders he likes, hut Guyon 
declines to make anv. The god then 
offers to give him Phil'otino to wife, hut 
Guyon will not accept the honour. Lastly 
ho takes him to Proserpino’s bower, and 
tells him to pluck tho golden fruit, and 
rest on the silver stool; Sir Guvou again 
refuses, and after threo days’ sojourn iu 
tho infernal regions is led back to earth, 
where lie swoons.— ii. 7. 

Mammons Cave . The abode of the 

Money-god. Sir Guyon visited this cave, 

J J 
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and Spenser gives a tery full description 
of it in the “ Faery Queen,” bk. ii., c. 7. 

Sir Epicure Mammon. A worldly sen¬ 
sualist .—Ben Jonson, “ The A Ichtfmist.” 

The Mammon of Unrighteousnm. Mo¬ 
ney. A Scripture phrase (Luko xvi. 9). 
Mammon was the Syrian god who pre¬ 
sided over wealth, similar to Plutus of 
Greek and Roman mythology. 

Mammoth Cave. In Edmonson 
county, Kentucky—the largest in the 
world. 

WB-mn ^r (Al). The House of Adora¬ 
tion, in the seventh hoaven. 

TVTa.w_ Emblematic of Rt. Matthew, 
one of the four Evangelists, in allusion 
to the man which was one of tho four 
elements of Ezekiel's cherub (i. 10). 

Man. Average weight, 150 lbs.; height, 
69 inches; strength, 420 lbs. 

Man Threefold. According to Diog'eni : s 
Laortius, tho body was composed of (1) 
a mortal part; (2) a divine and ethereal 
part, called the phren \ (3) an a'rial and 
vaporous part, called the thumos. 

According to the Romans man has a 
three-fold soul, which at the dissolution 
of the body resolves itself into (1) the 
Manes ; (2) the An'una or Spirit; (3j the 
Umbra. The Manes went eithor to 
Elysium or Tartarus; tho Anima returned 
to the gods; but the Umbra hovered 
about the body as unwilling to quit it. 

According to the Jews, man consists 
of body, soul, and spirit. 

Isle of Man , called by tho ancient 
Britons inain-au (little island), Latinised 
into Menao-ia. Ciesar calls it Mona [i.e., 
Mon-ah), the Scold) pronunciation of 
Manau, Mona and I'lmy’s Monabia are 
varieties of “ Menavia.” 

Man in Black. Supposed to be 
Goldsmith’s father .—Citizen of the. World. 

Man in the Iron Mask. (See Ino.v 
Mask.) 

Man in the Moon. Some say it is 
a man leaning on a fork, on which he is 
carrying a bundle of sticks picked up on 
a Sunday. The origin of this fabie is 
from Num. xv., 32-30. Some add a dog 
also, thus the Prologue in '‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” says, “ This man with 
lantern, dog, and Lush of thorns, pro- 
senteth moonshine;” Chaucer says “ he 
stole the bush” (Test, of Cresseide). 
Another tradition Bays that the man is 
Cain, with his dog and thorn-bosh; the 


thorn-bush being emblematical pf the 
thorns and briars of tbe fall, and the dog 
being tbe "foul fiend.” Soma poets 
make out the “ man ” to bo the youth 
Endym'ion, taken thither by Diana. 

Man in the Moon. Tho nameless person 
employed in elections to negotiate bribes. 
Thus the rumour is sot flying among the 
eloi tors that The Man in tho Moon Las 
arrived.” 

Man of Belial. Any wicked man. 
Shimei so called David (2 Sam. xvi. 7) 
The ungodly aro called Children of 
Belial,” or “Sons of Belial.” Tho word 
Belial means worthlessness. 

Man of Blood. David is so called 
(2 Sain. xvi. 7). 

The Puritans applied the term to 
Charles T., because bo made war ujjimst 
his Parliament. Any man of violence 

Man of Feeling. The turn of a 
novel by Honry Mackenzie, lli.s "nun 
ef feeling" is named Hurley- astn.vtm’, 
bashful, kind-hearted, sentimental hero. 

Man of Bo 38. John Eyrie, of 1 
in Herefordshire, itumori aln d by 1‘cne 
in his Epistle “ Ua the Use of Riches." 

Man of Balt. A man like .‘Eneas, 
always “ melting into salt tears,” called 
“ drops of salt. ’ 

Thu would m*kn a min, a m«n of nit 
To uk his ••}c» foi Burden waicipots 

Shukesv&u e, " Ki»u Lear." ii- 6 . 

Man of Sin (2 Thess ii. 3). The 
Roman Catholics say fhe Man of 
Antichrist. The Puritans applied ti>o 
terra to tho popo of Rome; thu Fifth- 
Monarchy men, to Cromwell; wauy 
modern theologians apply it to that 
“ wicked one” (identical with the “W 
horn” of Dan. vii.) who is to apP oa ^ 
immediately before the second advent oi 
Christ, and whom he will destroy wdn 
f ho “ breath of his mouth,” and t® 9 
“ brightness of his appearing." 

Man of .Straw. A person without 
capital, it used to be customary tor 
number of worthless fellows to 
about our law-courts, to become false- 
witness or surety for auv oi* e w . 
would buy their services; their owfe 
was a straw in their shoos. Being nttoi j 
pouniless and without principle, a man 
straw became proverbial. 

Man of Wax. A model man;J’M 

on© fashioned in wax. Horae® speak 
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the “ waxen arms of Telephus," meaning 
model arms, or of perfect shape and 
colour; and the Nurse says of Romeo, 
“ Why, lie’s a man of wax " (i. 3), which 
she explains hv saying, “Nay, he’s a 
flower, i’ faith, a very iiower.” 

Man of the Hill. A tedious “ her¬ 
mit of the vale.” which incumbers the 
main story of “ Tom Joues,"by Fielding. 

Man of the Sea. (See Old, &c. ) 

Man’s. A fashionable coffeo-house 
in Iho reign of diaries 11. 

The Count of MiCns. Roland, the 
nephew of Charlomague; also callod 
Knight of Waives. 

Mana of St. Nicolas of Bari. Ho 
Tolfama tailed her poisonous liquid, hot 
known as tho Argua ToJ'a'ua or Acgua di 
1 J <regia. (Sie Tot'KANtn.) 

Manche (French!. A imer mien? la 
vianrhe <[<ie It bras. Manche is a slang 
word equivalent to tho Indian " buck- 
shish" \qv.), a gratuity given to a 
ciceroni, cabman, or porter. It is the 
Italian hvona mancia. 

Manchester. The first syllable is 
the Friesic man (a common) ; and the 
word means tho Roman encampment on 
the common. 

Manchester Poet. Charles Swain. 

(1S03- .) 

Manda'mus (Latin’). A writ of 
King's Hunch, commanding tho person 
named to do what, tho writ directs. Tho 
nrst word is “Mandamus” (Wo com¬ 
mand . . .). 

Manda'na. A stock name in hcroio 
romance, which gcneially represents the 
; ^ tho world turning on tho caprice 
| 01 some beautiful Maudana dr Stati ra, 

Mandarin' is not n Chinese word, 

ut one given bj- tho Portuguese colonists 

> juaca'o to the officials called hv the 
il?™ Mww/rin/, (3 syl.). Jt is from 
[ ' ur fi mam tar (to command). 
iW l\ are distinguished 

l^fcor-il b ? t0D i “ thoi i' cap:—1, ruby; 

Kil Pphirc; 4, an opaque blue 
slit‘ 1 ) .* *» * cr y**ha,I; 6, an opaque white 

aud 9) si’lvor.° U{?Ut g ° ld 5 8> Plai “ S ° idi 

(Bernard). A licentious 
UnmS ^} tor ’ aQ toor of “Tho Virgin 

Hoiiirion 6 ” in rt nd !‘ Free Thoughts on 
<J10n ' 10 toe reign of George II. 


MancUooar'do. A knight whose 
adventures are recorded by Barahona 
(c. i. 70-1). 

Mandou'sians. Very short swords. 
Bo called from a certain Spanish noble¬ 
man of the house of Mendo'sa, who 
brought them into use. 

Man'drabul. From gold to nothing , 
like Man'drahufs offering. Mandrabul 
having found a gold mine in Samos, 
offered to Juno a golden ram for the 
discovery; next year he gave a silver one, 
then a brazen oue, and in the fourth 
year nothing. The proverb “ to bring a 
noble to mnepenco, and .nineponco to 
notLing,” eariies the same meaning. 

Mandrake (Greek, hurtful to cab- 
He.) Tho root of tho maudrag'ora often 
divides itself in two, and presents a 
rude appearance of a man. In ancient 
times human figures were often cut 
out of Ihe root, and wonderful virtues 
ascribed to them. It was used to pro¬ 
duce fecundity in women (Gen. xxx. 
14-1 dV Some mandrakes cannot be 
pulled from .the earth without producing 
fatal effects, *o a cord used to be fixed to 
the root, and round a dog's neck, and 
the dog being chased drew out the man¬ 
drake, and d’ed. Another superstition is 
that when the mandrake is uprooted it 
utters a scream, in explanation of which 
Thomas Newton, in his “ Herball to 
the Bil>le,” says, “ It is supposed to Vie a 
creature having life, engendered under 
tho earth of the seed of some dead 
person put to death for murder.” 

Shriek* like mandrake* ' orn nut of (lie earth. 

Hhnkmianrt K.,m o aiui Juliet," it. 3, 

Mandrakes railed iorc-apjihs. From 
tho old notion that they excited amorous 
inclinations ; hence Venus is coded Mon- 
drogoritis, and tho empurur Julian, in 
his epistles, tolls Galix'enc's that he drank 
its juice nightly as a lovo-potion. 

life ha» • i’>mandrtiki, Said of a very 
indolent and sleepy man, from tho nar¬ 
cotic and stupefying properties of the 
plant, well-known to the ancients. 

Otve me to drink nuinii .. 

Thftt j mmht *l#ep out thi*great g«pof tuns 

Mj Antony i« iiway. ..... 

“ A niony and Cleopalm, 1. S. 

Mandrake. Another superstition con¬ 
nected with this plant is that a small 
dose makes a person vain of his beauty, 
and conceited; hut that a large dose 
makes him an idiot. 

j j 2 
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Mandricaar'do. King of Tattary, 
or Scythia, son Of Ag'rican. He wore 
Hector’s cuirass, married Dorialis, and 
was slain in single combat by Roge'ro.— 

" Orlando Jnnamorato ,” and " Orlando 
Furioso.” 

Manduc e (2 syl.). The idol Glut¬ 
tony, venerated by the Gafitrol'aters, 
people whose god was their belly. 

It is a m< nitrous... figure, fit to frighten little 
children; its eyes *re bigger than its belly, and its ! 
heed larger than all the rest of its body ... having a J 
goodly pair of wide Jaws, lined with two rows of teeth | 
which by the magic of a small twine ... arc made J 
♦o clash, chatter, and rattle ons against the other, as 
the jaws of St Clement's draton (cal ed gravll 0 on 
8t. Mark's procession at Met*.— Rabelais, “Pmtog- 
mil,” ir. SO. 

Man'eB. To appease his manes. To 
do when a person is dead what would have 
pleased him or was due to him when 
alive. The spirit or ghost of the dead 
was by the Romans called his mantis, 
which never slept quietly in the grave so 
long as survivors loft its wishos unful¬ 
filled. The 19th February was the day 
when all the living sacrificed to the 
shades of their dead relations and 
friends. 

Manfred. Count Manfred, son of 
count Sig'ismund, sold himself to the 
prince of darkness, and bad seven spirits 
bound to do his bidding, viz., the spirits 
of “ earth, ocean, air, night, mountains, 
winds,” and the star of his own destiny. 
He was wholly without human sympa¬ 
thies, and lived in splendid solitude 
among the Alpine mountains. He once 
loved the lady As'tarte (2 syl.) who died, 
but Manfred went to the hall of Arim'anes 
to see and speak to her phantom, and 
was told that he would die the following 
day. The next day the Spirit of his 
Destiny caxno to summon him; the 
proud count scornfully dismissed it, and 
died.— Byron, “ Manfred.” 

Manger or Manger It morcean. To 
betray, to impeach, to turn king’s evi¬ 
dence. The allusion is to the words of 
JesuB to the beloved disciple—He will 
be the traitor " to whom I shall give a | 
sop when I have dipped it,” Ac. (John 
xui. 26). 

Ma'ni. The son of Mundilfori; 

taken to heaven by the gods to drive the 

moon-car. He is followed by a wolf, 

which, when time shall be no more, will 

devour both Mani and his sister Sol. 

* 


Mani, ManUt, or Manickceus. The 
greatest Persian painter, who lived in the 
reign of Shah-pour (Sapor 7 J.). It is 
said his productions rivalled nature. 
(220-274.) 

Manichffi'ans or Manichees. A 
religious sect founded by Mani or Mani- 
chams, the Persian painter. It was an 
amalgamation of the Magisn and Chris¬ 
tian religions, interlarded with a little 
Buddhism. In order to enforce his re¬ 
ligious system, Mani declared himself to 
be the Paraclete or Comforter promised 
by Jesus Christ. 

Man'itou, The American-Indian 
fetish. 

Manlian Orders. Overstrained 
severity. Manlius Torqua'tus, the Roman 
consul, gave orders in the Latin war that 
no Roman, on pain of death, should en¬ 
gage in single combat; but one of the 
Latins provoked young Manlius by re¬ 
peated insults, and Manlius Blew him. 
When the young man took tho spoils to 
his father, Torqua'tus ordered him to be 
put to death for violating the commands 
of his superior officer. 

Manly in the "Plain Dealer,” by 
Wycherly. Ho is violent and uncouth, 
but presents an excellent contrast to tho 
hypocritical Olivia ( q.v.). 

Mr. Manly in "The Provoked Hus¬ 
band,” by Vanbrugh and Cibber. 

Man-Mountain or Qninbus FU*' 
trin. So Gulliver was called by the 
Lilliputians. 

Manna. Manna of St. Nicholas of 
Bari. Tho name given to a colourless and 
tasteless poison, sold in phials by a woman 
of Italy named Tofani, who confessed to 
having poisoned 600 persons by this 
liquid. 

Man'nering. Colonel or Guy Man - 
nering ; Mrs. Mannering, nSe Sophia 
Wellwood, his wife; Julia Mannering, 
their daughter, who married Captain 
Bertram; Sir Paul Mannering, “J® 
colonel’s uncle. In’ Sir Walter Scott 
novel of "Guy Mannering.” 

Manningtree ( Essex). Noted for 
its Whitsun fair, where an ox was 
whole. Shakespeare makes prince Henry 
call Falstaff "a roasted Manning^ 8 
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ox, with the pudding in his belly."— 
“ 1 licury 1V., ii. 4. 

You «hall h&ri a »lave out more at a maala than ten 
of the guard. and drink more tu two day* than all 
Hanutngtree does at a Wltaun-ale. 


Mano'a. The fabulous capital of 
El Dora'do, the houses of which city were 
said to be roofed with gold. 

Manon Leacaut. A novel by the 
ahli6 1'rovot. It is tho history of a young 
man possessed of many brilliant and 
some estimable qualities, but beiDg in* 
toxieated by. a fatal attachment he is 
hurried into tho violation of every rule 
of conduct, and finally prefers tho life of 
a wretched wanderer, with the worthless 
object of his affection, to all the advan¬ 
tages presented by nature and fortune. 


Mansard Roof, also callod the curb 
roof A roof in which the rafters instead 
of forming a A are broken on each side 
into an olhow. It was devised by Man¬ 
sard, the French architect, to give height 
to attics, (lftyy-ldtjti.) 


Mansfield. The Miller of Mansfield. j 
Henry II. was one day hunting, and lost | 
lus way. ITe met a miller who took him ■[ 
home to his cottage, and gave him a bed j 
with his son Richard. Next morning the 1 
courtiers tracked the king to the cottage, ! 
and the miller discovered the rank of his 
guest. The king, in merry mood, knighted 
his host, who thus became Sir John 
Oockle. On St. George’s day Henry II. 
invited the three to a royal banquet, and , 
after being amused with their rustic ; 
ways, made Sir John “ Overseer of Slier- 
wood Forest, with a salary of JuiOU a 
year.” — Percy, “ Jteliquex.” 

. Mansion. This word has con- 
siderahly changed its original meaning, 
which was simply a tent pitched for 
soldiers on their march, and hence a ! 

day’s journey” (Pliny, xii. 14). Sub- j 
toquently the word was applied to a I 
roadside house for the. accommodation ' 
of strangers (Suet. Tit. 10). | 

Mantacci'ni. A charlatan who 1 
professed to restore the dead to life. j 

Mantali' ni (Madcime). A fashionable ■ 
miner near Cavendish square. Her j 
usharid, noted for liis white teeth, • 
meed oaths, and gorgoous morning | 
h' Wn » 18 an exquisite man-milliner, who ! 
«« B ,°k bis wife's earnings. —Jjicktits, ; 
-McAofcw NickLcby." I 


Mantible (llridge of) consisted of 
thirty arches of black marble, and was 
guardod by “ a fearful huge giant,” 
slain by Sir Fierabras. 

Man'tiger. An heraldic monster, 
having a tiger’s body, and tho head of 
an old man with long spiral horns. 

Mantle. The luant/e of fidelity, A 
little boy one day presented himself 
before king Arthur, and showed him a 
curious mantle, “which would become 
no wife that was not leal.” Queen 
Guinever tried it, but it changed from 
green to red, and red to black, and 
seemed rent into shreds. Sir Kay’s lady 
tried it, but fared no better ; others fol¬ 
lowed, but only Sir Cradock’s wife could 
wear it.— Percy, “ JleUques.” 

Mantra or Minim (Persian mytho¬ 
logy). A spell, a talisman, by which a 
person holds sway over the elements and 
spirits of all denominations.— Wifford. 

Man'tuan Bwain, mean, or bard. 
Virgil, a native of Mantua, in Italy. Be¬ 
sides liis great Latin epic, he wrote on 
pastoral and rural subjects. 

Man'umit. To set free; properly 
“ to send from one’s hand ” \e maun 
mitten). One of the Roman ways of 
freeing a slave was to take him before the 
chief magistrate and snv, “ I wish this 
man to l>e free.” The lictor or master 
then turned tho slave round in a circle, 
struck him with a rod across tho cheek, 
and let liirn go. 

Manure (2 syl.) means hand-work 
(French, man-oeuvre), tillage by manual 
labour. It now means tho dressing ap¬ 
plied to lands. Milton uses its in its 
original sense in “ Paradise Lost,” iv.— 

Y <>n flowery arbours , . , with branches overgrown 
That mock our scaut manuring. 

Ma'ra, in old Runic, a goblin that 
seized upon men asleep in their beds, and 
took from them all speech and motion. 

Mar'abou Feathers. Feathers of 
tho bird so called, used by ladies for 
head-gear. There are two species of 
Marabou stork, which have white 
feathers beneath their wings and tail 
especially prized. 

Mar'about. A sort of plume worn 
by ladies; so called from the Marabou 
stork, whose tail furnishes them. The 
Marabout hat is a hat adorned with the 
Marabou feather. 

* 
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Mar'abuts (Arabic, frontier inhabi¬ 
tants). An Arab tribe which in 1075 
founded a dynasty, put an end to by the 
Almohads. They form a priestly order 
greatly venerated by the common people. 
The Great Morabut ranks next to the 
king. 

Marana'tha (Syriac, the Lord will 
come — i. e., to execute judgment). A form 
of anathematising among the Jews. Tho 
Romans called a curse or imprecation a 
devotion—i.e., given up to some one of the 
gods. 

Marbles. The Amnddlian Marbles. 
Some thirty-seven statues and 128 busts 
with inscriptions, collected by W. Petty, 
in the reign of James 1., in the island of 
.Paros, and purchased of him by lord i 
Arundel, who gave them to tho Univer- 1 
aity of Oxford in 1(527. 

The Elgin Marbles. Fragments of tho 
Parthenon of Athens, built by Phid'ias, 
collected by Thomas lord Elgin during 
his mission to the Ottoman Porto in 
1802, and purchased of him by the 
British Museum, in 18115, for .£35,000. 

Money ancl Marbles. Cash and furni¬ 
ture. Marbles is a corruption of the 
French meubles (furniture). 

Marcassin {the prince). From the 
Italian fairy-tales by Straparolu, called 
"Nights," translated into French in 1585. 

Marcella. A fair shepherdess whose 
‘story forms an episode in “ Don Quix¬ 
ote/’ by Cervantes. 

Marcelli'na. Tho daughter of Rocco, 
jailor of the state prison of Seville. She 
falls in love with Fido'lio, her father's 
servant, who turns out to be Leonora, 
the wife of tho state prisoner Fernando 
Florestan. — Beethoven, “Fidelia" (an 
opera). 

March. Tie may be a rogue., but lie's 
no fool on the march. On the march is 
the French phrase sur la ma?r/u:( like wise). 

March borrows three days from A pril. 

The flnrt It shall he wind and wet; 

The next U ahall be enivr aud xleut; 

The 11111x1 It ahall he elr a fieozc 

Khali gar the bird* slick to the trees. 

*■ The ComjtinyM oj Scotland* 

March Dust. A bushel of March 
dust is wurth a kings ransom. According 
to the Anglo-Saxon laws, the fine of ! 
murder was a sliding scale proportioned 
to tho rank of the person killed. The 
lowest was £10 and tbe highest £60 ; the 


former was the ransom of a churl, and 
the latter of a king. 

March Hare. Mad as a March hare. 
Hares in March arc very wild. 

Marches, boundaries, is the Sajton 
mearc ; but marsh, a meadow, is tho 
Saxon mer«c, anciently written marash, 
the French marais, and our morass. Tho 
other march is the origin of our marquis, 
the lord of tho march. Tho bouiidari*s 
between England and Wales, and between 
England and Scotland, were called 
“ marches tbe territory between tho 
Ebro and tho Pyrenees was called by 
Charlemagne “the Spanish march," Ac. 

Riding the Marches -i.e., beating tho 
bounds of the parish (Scotch). 

March-pane. A confection of pis¬ 
tachio-nuts, almonds, and sugar ; a cor¬ 
ruption of the French masse-pain (broad- 
lumps). 

Marchaundes Tale, in Chaucer, is 
substantially the same as tho first Latin 
metrical tale of Adolfus, and is not un¬ 
like a Latin prose tale given in tho 
appendix of T. Wright’s edition of 
■Esop’s Fables. (See January and May.) 

Marchington (Staffordshire) fa¬ 
mous for a crumbling short cake. Howe 
the saying that a man or woman of crusty 
temper iH “as short as Marchington 
wako-cake." 

Marchioness ( The). The half-starved 
girl-of-all-work in “The Old Curiosity 
Shop," by Charles Dickens. 

Mar'cionites (3 syl.). An ascetic 
Gnostic sect, founded by Marcion in tbo 
second century. 

Marck ( William de la), or “ Tho 
Wild Boar of Ardennes.” A French noble¬ 
man, called in French history Sangli'^ 
des Ardennes, introduced by Sir Walter 
S.-ott. in “Quentin Durward." (lGo- 
1185.) 

Mardey Hill, Herefordshire, 
February 7th, 1671, at six o'clock in tlw 
evening, “roused itself with a roar, aw 
by seven.next morning had inovod fo'ty 
puces. It kept on the move for thice 
days, carrying with it sheep in tbri 
cotos, hedge-rows, and troes ; overture 
Kinnaston chapel, and diverted t* 
high roads at least 200 yards from tl { 1 
former route. The entire mass w* ■ 
niovod consisted of twenty-six aur f H „ ftS 
land, and the entire distance moved 
400 yards.”— Speed, “ Herefordshire. 
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Marcos de Obregon. The model 
of Gil Bla«, in the Spanish romance en¬ 
titled “ lielaciones de la Vida del Escu- 
dero Marcos de Obregon.” 

Marco'sians. A branch of the 
Gnostics, so called from the Egyptian 
Marcus. They are noted for their apocry- i 
phal books and religious fables. ; 

Mardle. To waste time in gossip. 
(Anglo-Saxon, malheluin , to talk; methtl, 
a discourse.) 

Mardonius (Captain), in " A King 
or No King, 1 ’ by Beaumont, and Fletcher. 


Mare. The Cromlech at Gorwell, 
Dorsetshire, is called the White Mare ; 
the barrows near Hambleton, tho Grey 
Mare. 

Away the mart — i.e.. Off with the blue 
devils, "good-bye to care. This mare is 
the incubus called the night-mare. 

To cry the mare (Herefordshire and 
Shropshire). In harvesting, when the 
in gathering is complete, a few blades 
of corn ll*ft for the purpose have their 
tops tied together. The reapers then 
place themselves at a certain distance, 
ami fling their sickles at the "mare.’’ Ho 
who succeeds in cutting the knot cries 
out “ 1 have her !” “ What have you 1 ” 
“A mare.” “ Whose is she?” The 
nnrno of some farmer whoso field has 
been reaped is here mentioned. “ Where 
will you send her?” The name of some 
farmer whoso corn is not vet harvested 
is here given, and then all the reapers 
give a final shout. 

To win ike mare or lose the halter—i.e., 
to play double or quits. 

The guy mare is the better hone. (See 
Giunr Make.) 

The two-legged mare. Tho gallows. 

Money will make the mare to go. 

yon l*nd me your mare to go a mil* I” 

„ v,°. K'ic m lame leaping over a utile ’’ 
nui if you will her 10 me spare, 

-SSL. 1 ! h * ,e **mney tor your mare.” 
on. no : nay you no Y 

*ou#y will malm the mare to go.” 

Vld Glees and Catches. 


Whose mare's dead t What’s the mnt- 
t i ' ri ' UN in “2 Henry IV.” when Sir 
ohn Falstaff sees Mistress Quickly with 
R h wifi's officers, evidently in a state 
i great discomposure, he cries out— 

fcttUr ? B °(u \ j^boae mate's dead f What's the 

Mare’s Nest. To find a mare's \ 
1 18 make what you suppose to be 


a great discovery, but which turns out 
to be all moonshine. What we cal! a 
nightmare was by our forefathers sup- 

K wed to be the Bax on demon Mara or- 
are, a kind of vampire, sitting on tbe 
sleeper’s chest. These vampires were 
said to be the guardians of hid treasures, 
over which they brooded as bens over 
their eggs, and the place where they 
sat was termed their nidus or nest. 
When any one supposes he has made a 
great discovery, we ask if be has disco¬ 
vered a mare’s nest, or the place where 
the vampire keeps guard over hypothe¬ 
tical treatures. 

Why doat thou laugh ? 

What mate’* neat hut thou found t 

litawaumt and Fletcher, " Fondaea” v. 1 

Am we lo believe that the governor, executive 
council, the officers, and merchants have been finding 
marcs ucsfs only 7 he Turwe. 

N.B.—In some parts of Scotland they 
use instead a Skate's Aest. In Glouces¬ 
tershire a long-winded tale is called a 
Horse-nest. In Cornwall they say You 
have found a wee’s nest, and are laughing 
over the eggs. In Devon, nonsense is 
called a blind mare’s nest. Holinshed 
cal Is a gallft ws a fours nest (iii). In French 
the correspondingphrase is, Aid de lap in; 
A id tCnne souri dans Voreille d un chat. 
(See Chat.) 

Marfl ea, An Indian queen in 
Bojardo’s 4 ‘ Orlando Innamorato,” and in 
Ariosto's “ Orlando Furioso.” 

Marfo'rio. A pasquinade (?.«.). 

Margan Monastery (Register oj), 
from 10G6 to 1232, published in Gale, 
lf»$7. 

Margaret, queen of Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, and Sweden, called the Northern 
Seniirumis.” (13T>3, 13S7-1412.) 

Margaret. A Simple, uncultured girl 
of wonderful witchery, seduced by 
Faust. She killed the infant of her 
shame, was sent to prison where she lost 
her reason, and was ultimately con¬ 
demned to death.— Goethe, “Faust." 

Ladye Margaret. “ Tbe Flower of 
Teviot,” daughter of the duchess Mar¬ 
garet and lord Walter Scott, of Brank- 
some Hall. She was beloved by baron 
Henry of Oronstown, whose family had a 
deadly feud with that of Scott. One day 
the elfin page of lord Oranstown enveigled 
the heir of Branksome Hall, then a lad, 
into the woods, where be fell into the 
hands of the Southerners; whereupon 
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3000 of the English marched against the | 

• astle of the widowed duchess; but being I 
told by a spy that Douglas with 1U,000 ; 
men were coming to the rescue, they 1 
agreed to decide by single combat , 
whether the boy was to become king ; 
Edward's page, or be delivered up to his 
mother. The champions to decide this 

* juestion were to be Sir Richard Mus- 
grave on the side of the English, and Sir i 
William Deloraine on the siflo of tho 
Scotch. In the combat the English 

u ham pi on was slain, and the hoy was 
delivered to the widow ; but it then ap¬ 
peared that the antagonist was not 
William of Deloraine, but lord Grans- j 
town, who claimed and received the j 
hand of fair Margaret as his reward.— j 
Sir Walter Scott, “Lay of the Last ! 
Minstrel.” 

Lady Margaret's Preacher. A preacher 
who has to preach a Concio ad cl man 
bofore the University, on tho day pre¬ 
ceding Easter Term. This proachership ■ 
was founded in 1503 by lady Margaret, i 
mother of Henry VII, 

Lady Margaret Professor. A professor 
of divinity in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. This professorship was founded 
in 1502 by lady Margaret, mother of 
Henry VII. These lectures are given for 
the “ Voluntary Theological Examina¬ 
tion,” and treat upon the Fathers , tho 
Liturgy, and the priestly duties. (See 
NOKKlfarAN.) 

St. Mahgaiikt. The chosen type of ' 
female innocence and meokness. 

In Christian art she is represented as . 
a young woman of great beauty, bearing ; 
the martyr’s palm and crown, or with 
the dragon as an attribute. Sometimes 
she is delineated as coming from the 
dragon’s mouth, for tho legend says that ' 
the monster swallowed her, but on ! 
making the sign of the cross he suffered 
her to quit his maw. 

St. Margaret and the dragon. Olyb'ius, 
governor of Antioch, captivated by the 
beauty of St. Margaret, wanted to marry 
her, and as she rejected him with scorn 
threw her into a dungeon, where the j 
devil came to her in the form of a 
dragon. Margaret held up the cross, and 
the dragon fled. Some say it burst 
asunder. 

St. Pela'gia, St. Mari'na, and St. Gem¬ 
ma, are the same person as St. Margaret. 

St. Margaret is the patron saint of the 
ancient borough ot Lynn Regis, and on 


the corporation seal she is represented 
as standing on a dragon and wounding it 
with the cross. The inscription of the 
seal is svn. matigarkta. tjuutuu. draco. 

STAT. CHUCK. LAST A. 

Margaret or Marguarite. Tho 
daisy; so called from its poarly white¬ 
ness, marguarite being the French for a 
pearl. 

The daiie, a flour white and redde. 

In French called “labelle Margarets.” 

Margarit'a di Valois married 
Henri the Hcamais, afterwards Henri IV. 
of France. During tho wedding solemni¬ 
ties, Catherine de Medicis devised the 
massacre of tho Freuch Protestants, and 
Margarita was at a ball during tho dread¬ 
ful enactment of this device.— Meyerbeer, 
“ UL Uyonotti ” \an opera). 

Margate (Kent), is the sea-gato or 
opening. (Latin, mare ; Saxon, mate, 
kc) 

Margi XL. In all our ancient English 
books, the commentary is printed in the 
margin. Hence Shakespeare - 

Her face's own m argent did quote snrh amaze*. 

*• Love* Labour's Lost." u. 1. 

I knew von most be edltaed bjr the in argent. 

"Han,let." v. t. 

She could pick no meaning.-, writ in the gWy 
margin uf such 1 uoks. “ Rip* of Lucrece " 

MargUtt". A low-minded vulgar 
giant, ten feet high, with enormous 
appetite and the grossest passions. Ouo 
day he saw an ape pulling on his boots, 
and burst with laughter.—“ MorganUt 
Mat/giore,” bg Pulci. 

Mari'a. Heroine of Donizetti’s 
opera “ La Figlia del Ueggimento.” She 
first appears as a vivamlierc or Froncb 
Ruttlcr-girl, for Sulpizio, the sorgeant <>f 
the 11th regiment of Napoleon’s Grand 
Army, had found her after a battle, and 
the regiment adopted her as tboir 
daughter. Tonio, a Tyrolese, saved her 
life, and fell in love with her, and the 
regiment agreed to his marriage provided 
he joined the regiment. Just at this 
juncture the marchioness of Berkenneld 
claims Maria as her daughter; the claw® 
is allowed, and tho vivandi&re is oblige* 
to leave tuo regiment for the castle or 
tho marchioness. After a time, the 
French regiment takes possession or 
Berkonfiold Castle, and Tonio has nso 
to the rank of a field officer. He cte ,n ® 

I Maria as his bride, but is told that h 0 
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mother ban promised her hand to the son 
of a duchess. Maria promises to obey 
her mother, the marchioness relents, and 
Tonio becomes the accepted suitor. 

Maria. A fair, quick-witted, amiable 
maiden, whose banns were forbidden by 
the curate who published them, in con¬ 
sequence of which she lost her reason, 
and URod to sit on the roadside near I 
Jlou lines, playing vesper hymns to the 
Virgin all day long. She led by a ribbon 
a little dog named Silvio, of which she 
was very jealous, for she had first made 
a goat her favourite, but the goat had 
forsaken her. — Menu, “ Sentimental 
Journey." 

Maria Theresa. Wife of Sancho 
Panza. She is sometimes called Ma'ria, 
and sometimes Teresa Pauza.—“ Don 
Q/drote. ” 

Mariamites (4 syl.). Worshippers 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus. They | 
said the Trinity consisted of God the j 
Father, God the Son, and Mary the 
mother of God. I 


Marian a. One of the most lovable j 
Of Shakespeare's characters. J1 er plead- J 
ing for Angelo is unrivalled.—“ Measure i 
for Mfuture.” 

Tennysou has two Marianas among his 
poems. 

Mariana. Daughter of the king of j 
Sicily, beloved by Sir Alexander, one of I 
the three sou*. of St. George, the patron | 
saint of England. Sir Alexander married j 
her, and was crowned king of Thessaly. \ 
~“TheSereu Champions of Christendom" j 


Ma’rid. An evil jinnee of the most 
powerful class .—Arabian wythology. 


Marigold. So called in honour of 
the Virgin Mary, and hence thaflhitro- 
auction of marigold windows in lady 
chapels. (See Mahyuold. ) 

« M? CuSdy. if th™ eanst. explain 
Thl i. . °' rel ' ia “»» r wliiah bear* the Virgin' 
noU8 w metal added u> the same T" 

Use, “Pastoral. 


Mari'na. Wife of Joeopo Fos'cari, 
of tho doge. — Buroti, “ The Two 
Fos'cari.” 


Marinda or Maridah. Tho fair 

/distress of Haroun-al-Raschid. 

iuSSP??* Compass. Thefknr dt 

of Til UCh °” lwn ©nte the northern radius 
vne mariner's compass was adopted 


out of compliment to Charles d'Anjou, 
whose device it was. He was the reign¬ 
ing king of Sicily when Fl&vio Gioja the 
Neapolitan made his improvements in 
this instrument. 

Marines (2 syl.l. Empty bottles. 
The marines are looked down upon by the 
regular seamen, who consider them use¬ 
less, like empty bottles. A marine 
officer was once dining at a mess-table, 
wheD tbe duke of York said to the man 
in waiting, “Here, take away these 
marines.” Tho officer demanded an ex¬ 
planation, when the colonel replied, 
“They have done their duty well, and 
are prepared to do it again.” 

Mari no Faliero. The forty-ninth 
doge or chief magistrate of the republic 
of Venice, elected 13f»4. A patrician 
named Michel Stono, having behaved in¬ 
decently to some of the women assembled 
at the great civic banquet given by the 
doge, was kicked off tho solujo by order 
of the duke. 1 u revenge he wrute upon 
tho duke's chair a scurrilous libel against 
the dogaressa. The insult was referred to 
the Forty, and the council condemned the 
young patrician to a month’s imprison¬ 
ment. The doge, furious at this inade¬ 
quate punishment, joined a conspiracy 
to overthrow the republic, under the 
hope and promise of being made a king. 
He was betrayed by Bertram, one of tho 
conspirators, and was beheaded on tho 
“ Giant’s Staircase,” the place where the 
doges were wont to take the oath of 
fidelity to the republic.— Buron, 11 Marino 
Faliero * 

Mariotte’s Law. At a given tem¬ 
perature, the volume of a gas is inversely 
as the pressure. So called from Ed. 
Mariotte, a Frenchman, who died 1(584. 

Moritorn.es (Spanish, bad woman). 
A vulgar, ugly, stunted servant-wench, 
whom Don Quixote mistakes for a lord’s 
daughter, and her “hair, rough as a 
horse’s tail,” his diseased imagination 
fancies to bo “silken threads of finest 
gold.”— "Don Quixote.” 

Mark (King). A mythical king of 
Cornwall; Sir T-istrain’s uncle. He 
married Is'olde the Fair, but Isolde be¬ 
came passionately enamoured, of her 
nephew, Sir Tristram. The illicit loves 
of Isolde and Sir Tristram were prover* 
bial in tho middle ages. 

St. Mari in Christian art is represented 
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as being in the prime of life; sometimes 
habited as a bishop, and as the historian 
of the resurrection, accompanied by a 
winged lion (q.v.). He holds in his right 
hand a pen, and in his left the Gospel. 

The date-mark on gold or silver articles 
is some letter of the Alphabet indicating 
the year when tho article was made. 
Thus in the Goldsmith’s Company of Lon¬ 
don :—From 1710 to 1755 it was Roman 
capitals, beginning from A and following 
in succession year after year; from 1750 
to 1775 it was Roman small letters, A to 
U; from 1776 to 1796, Old English letters, 
A to U ; from 1796 to 1815, Roman capi¬ 
tals, A to U ; from 1816 to 1835, Roman 
small letters; from 1836 to 1855, (>ld 
English capitals; from 1856 to 1875, 
small black letters. 

The duty-mark ongoldand sil verarticles 
is the head of the reigning sovereign, and 
shows that the duty has been paid. This 
mark is not now placed on watch-cases, 

i[C. 

The Half-mark, stamped upon gold and 
silver articles, is .a leopard's, head 
crowned for London; three lions and a 
cross for York ; a castle with two wings 
for Exeter; throe wheat-sheaves or a 
dagger for Chester; three castles for 
Newcastle; an anchor for Birmingham ; 
a crown for Sheffield ; a castle and lion 
for Edinburgh ; a tree, salmon, and ring 
for Glasgow; tho fig of Hibomia for 
Dublin. (See Su.VRit.) 

The Standard-mark of gold or silver is a 
lion passant for England; a thistle for 
Edinburgh; a lion rampant for Glasgow ; 
and a harp crowned for Ireland. 

Mark Tapley, ever-jolly, who re¬ 
cognises nothing creditable unless it is 
overclouded by difficulties. — Charles 
Dickens, u Martin ChuzzlewU.", 

Markham (Mrs.). A nom de plume 
of Elizabeth Cartwright, afterwards Mrs. 
Penrose. 

• 

Marl. Latin, argilV ; German, miir- 
gel ; Spanish and Italian, mart/a; At- 
moric, wargi Irish, piarla; Welsh, marl. 

Marlborough. Dog. (See Blenheim 
Dog.) 

Statutes of Marlborough. Certain laws 
passed in the reign of Henry III,, by a 
parliament held in Marlborough castle. 

Marlow. Both Sir Charles Marlow 
and his sou Young Marlow are characters 
in “ She Stoops to Conquer,” by Gold* 


smith. Young Marlow is bashful before 
ladied, but easy enough beforo women of 
low degree. 

Mar'mion. Ralph de Wilton being 
charged with treason, claimed to prove 
his innocence by the ordeal of battle, and 
being overthrown by lord Mnrmion was 
supposed to bo dead, but was picked 
up by a beadsman who nursed him 
carefully; and being restored to health, 
he went on a pilgrimage to foreign 
lands. Now, lord Marmion was betrothed 
to Constance do Beverley; and Do Wilton 
to lady Clare, daughter of tho earl of 
Gloucester. When Do Wilton was sup¬ 
posed to bo dead lord Marmion pron 1 
faithless to Constance, and proposed to 
Clare -having an eye especially to her neli 
inheritance. Clare rejected his suit, and 
took refuge in the convent of St. Hilda, 
in Whitby; Constance, on the other 
hand, took the veil in the convent of St. 
Cuthbort, in Holy Isle. In time Con¬ 
stance eloped from the convent, hut 
being overtaken was buried alive in the 
walls of a deep cell. In the meantime 
lord .Marmion was sont by Henry VIII. 
with a tnossago to James IV. of Scotland, 
and stoppodat tho hall of Hugh de Heron 
for a night. Sir Hugh, at his request, 
appointed him a guide to conduct, him to 
tho king, and tho guide wore tho dm.*of 
a palmer. On his return, lord Marnnon 
hears that lady Clare is in Holy Isle, aud 
commands tho abbess of Hilda to relearn 
her, tliat she may be placed under the 
charge of her kinsman, Fits Olnro, of 
Tantallon Hall. Here she meets De 
Wilton, the palmor-guido of lord Mar¬ 
mion. Lord Marmion being killed at the 
battle of Flodden Field, De Wilton 
married lady Clare. -- Sir Walter Scott. 

Lem Marmion. Tho hero of Scott s 
poem bo called is a purely fictitious char¬ 
acter. There was, however, an histone 
family so called, descendants of Robert 
de .Marmion, a follower of the Conqueror, 
who obtained the grant of Tamwortn, 
and the manor of Sorivelby, in LincoiH- 
shire. Ho was the lirst royal champ 1 , 0 ! 1 ' 
and his male issue ceased with 1 hi '1 
Marmion, in the reign of Edward L 
John Dymoke, who married Margery, 
daughter of Joan, the only su rvlV, Jj 
child of Philip, claimed tho office a 
manor in the reign of Richard •> 
and they haVe remained in his male i 
ever since. 
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Marmo Lunense. ( See Luna.) 

Ma'ro. Virgil, whoso name was 
Publius Virgilius Maro, was born on the 
banks of the river Mincio, at the village 
of Amies, near Mantua. 

Street Maro’n nuie, sank In lnslortnng rest, 
llwl itlent slept, amid the Mincisn ree is 

Thtimto it, “ Ututte t if Indolence" il. ! 

Maron or Atarron {French 1. A cat’s- 
paw ( qv .). “So servir <le la patto <lu 
chat pour tirer les inarrons du feu in 
Italian, “ Cnvaro i marroni dal fuoco : 
colla zampa del gat to." 

treat ne se point commettre £ litre de lY-dat 
£t tirer lcs marrous d« la pntte du chit. 

*■ L’ Eiuunli,' ill. 7. 

Mar'onites (3 syl.). A Christian 
tribe of Syria in tho eighth century ; so 
called from the monastery of Maron, on ; 
the slopes of Lebanon, their chief seat; I 
so called from John Maron, patriarch of 
Antioch, in the sixth century. j 

Maroon. A runaway slave sent to 
tho Calabou^o, or place where such slaves 
were punished, as tho Maroons of Brazil. 
Those of Jamaica are tho offspring of 
lunaways from the old Jamaica planta¬ 
tions or from Cuba, to whom, in 173X, tho 
British Government granted a tract of 
laud, od which they built two towns. 
The word is from tho verb “ maroon.” to 
set a person on an inhospitable shore and 
leave him there (a practice common 
with pirates and buccaneers). Tho word 
is a corruption of Cimarron, a word 
applied by .Spaniards to anything unruly, 
whether man or beast. (dee Iscott, 

“ Pirate,’’oh. xxii.) 

Maro'zia, daughter of Theodora. 
The infamous offspring of an infamous 
mother of the ninth century. Her in- 
triguos have rendered her name pro¬ 
verbial. By ono she became tho mother 
of Pope John XI, (See Mkssauna.) j 

Marphi'sa (in “Orlando Furioso"). ■ 
oisuor of lioge'ro, and a female knight of 
amazing prowess. Sho was brought up ■ 
>’ a mtigieian, but being stolen at tho 
ffe of sevqn, was sold to tho king of 
ersia. Tho ,king assailed her virtue j 
nen sho was eighteen, but she slow him, ; 
““ I tho crown. She came to Gaul 
the army of Ag'romant, but 
that Agramant’s father had 
her mother Galacolla, she en¬ 
camp of Charlemagne, and was 


join i 
bearing 
murdored 

^red the 

baptised. 
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Marplot. A silly, cowardly, inquisi¬ 
tive Paul Pry, in “ The Busybody, by 
Mrs. Centlivre. 

Marriages. Carrier's Republican 
Marriages. A device of wholesale 
slaughter, adopted by Carrier, pro-consul 
of Nantes, in tho first French Revolu¬ 
tion. It consisted in tying men and 
women together by their hands and feet, 
and casting them into the Loire. (17W4.) 

Married Women take their bus- 
band’s surname. This was a Roman 
custom. To us Julia, Oetavia, Ac., mar¬ 
ried to Pompey, Cicero, &c., would 
bo called Julia of Pompey, Oetavia of 
Cicero. Our married women sign their 
names in the same manner, but omit the 
“ of.” 

Marrow Controversy. A me¬ 
morable struggle in Scotland between 
Puritanism and Presbyterianism; so 
called from a hook entitled “The Marrow 
of Modern Divinity,” condemned by the 
General Assembly in 1720. After several 
months of bitter controversy the matter 
fell through, but the controversy was the 
root of the Secession. 

Marrow-bones. Down on you* 
viuiYoir-hinirs — your knees. That mar¬ 
row iu this pnraso is not a corruption of 
“Mary,” meaning the Virgin, is palpable 
from tho analogous phrase, the i narrow- 
hour stage —walking. Tho, leg-bone is tho 
nmrrow-bone of beef anil mutton, and 
the play is on Marylebone (London). 

Marrow-men. The twelve minis¬ 
ters who signed the remoustranee to the 
General Assembly for condemning the 
evangelical doctrines of the “ Marrow." 
(dee above ) 

M a rry! An oath, meaning By Mary, 
the Virgin. 

Mars. Under this planet “is borne 
tlicves and robbers ... nyght walkers 
andquarell pvkers, hosiers, mockers, and 
skofiers; and these men of Mars causcth 
warre, and mart her, and bataxle. They 
wyll be gladly smythes or workers of yron 
. . . lycrs, gretswerors. . . Ho is rod and 
angry ... a great ivalkor, anil a maker 
of swonles and knyves, and a sheder of 
mannos blode... and rood to be a 
harbouro and a blode letter, and to 
drawo tetho.—“ Compost of Ptholomeus. 

Mars in Camoens’ “Luaiad” is “divine 
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fortitude ” personified. As Bacchus, the 
evil demon, is the guardian power of 
Mahometanism, so Mars or divine forti¬ 
tude is the guardian power of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

The Mart of Portugal. Alfonso do 
Alboquerque, viceroy of India. (1452- 
1515.) 

Marseilles’ Good Bishop. In 
1720 and 1722, the plague taade dreadful 
havoc at Marseilles. The bishop was 
indefatigable in tho pastoral office, and 
spent his whole time in visiting, relieving, 
and attending the sick. During the , 
plague of London, Sir John Lawrence, 
the then lord mayor, was no less con¬ 
spicuous in his benevolence. He sup¬ 
ported 40,000 dismissed servants so long ' 
as his fortune lasted, and when ho had t 
spent his own money, collected and dis- > 
tributed the alms of the nation. Darwin 
refers to these philanthropists in his 
" Loves of the Plants,” ii. 433. 

Marseillaise (3 syl.). The grand j 
song of the French Revolution. Roth j 
words and music were composed by 
Rouget de Lisle an Artillery officer in I 
garrison at Strasbourg, for Dietrich ! 
mayor of the town. On July 30th, 1702, the 
Marseillaise volunteers, invited by Bar¬ 
barous at the instance of Madame Roland, 
inarched to Paris singing the favourite 
song; and the Parisians, enchanted with 
it, called it the “ Hymne des Marseil¬ 
laise.” (Rouget born 1760, died 1836.) 

Marsh (Le Marais). The pit of the ‘ 
National Convention, between Mountain 
benches on one side, and those occupied 
by the ministerial party and the opposi¬ 
tion on the other. These middle men or 
“ flats” were “swamped,” or enforces 
dam un marais by those of more decided 
politics. (See Plain.) 

Marshal means an ostler or groom, a 
servant to look after one’B horse. The 
original duty of a marshal was to feed, 
groom, shoe, and physic his master’s 
horse. (Teutonic, marah, a horse, sccalc, 
servant; British, marc, a mare, seal, a 

Ifarthal of (he Army of God , and of 
Holy Chwrch. The baron Robert Fitz- 
walter, appointed by bis brother barons 
tb command their forces in 1215 to obtain 
from king John redress of grievances. 
Magna Charts was the result. 


Marsiglio or Marsil'ius. A Saracen 
king who plotted the attack upon Ro¬ 
land, under “the tree on which Judas 
hanged himself.” With a force of 
600,000 men, divided into three armies, 
he attacked the paladin and overthrew 
him, but was in turn overthrown by 
Charlemagne, and hanged on the very 
tree boneath which be hod arranged the 
attack.— Turpin, “ Chronicles.” 

Marisvas. The Phrygian flute-player 
who challenged Apollo to a contest of 
skill, and being beaten by the god was 
flayed alive for his presumption. From 
his blood arose the river so called. The 
flute on which Marsyas played was one 
Athe'nabod thrown away, and being filled 
with the breath of the goddess, dis¬ 
coursed most excellent music. The 
interpretation of this fable is as follows : 
A contest long existed between the lutists 
and the flautists as to the superiority of 
their respective instruments. The Dorian 
mode, employed in the worship of 
Apollo, was performed on lutes ; and the 
Phrygian mode, employed in the rites of 
Cyb'ele, was executed by flutes, the reeds 
of which grew on the banks of the river 
Marsyas. As the Dorian mode was pre¬ 
ferred by the Greoks, they said that 
Apollo beat the flute-player. 

Marta'no (in “Orlando Furioso”) 
who decoyed Origilla from Gryphon. He 
was a great coward, and fled from the 
tournament amidst the jeers of the spec¬ 
tators. While Gryphon was asleep be 
stole his armour, went to king Norandi'no 
to receive the honours due to Gryphon, 
and then quitted Damascus with Origilla- 
A'quilant encountered them, and brought 
them back to Damascus, when Marta'no 
was committed to the hangman's mercies 
(books viii., ix.). 

Marteau des Heretiques. P' erre 
d’Ailly, also called CA igk de la France. 
(1350-1420.) 

Martel. The surname given to 
Charles, natural son of Pdpiu d'Htfristal, 
for his victory over the Saracens, who 

bad invaded France und« Abd-el-Rah" 
man in 732. It iB said that Charles 
“ knocked down the foe, and crushed 
them beneath his axe, as a martel or 
hammer crushes what it strikes.” 

Judas Asmonasus for a similar re ft ®° n 
was called Maccabeeus (the Hammerer). 

M. Collin de Plancy says that Charles, 
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the palace mayor, was not oalled Martel 
because be marteU (hammered) the Sara* 
cans, but because his patron saint was ! 
J{artellus (or Martin ).— “£ibliothique des i 
lAgendes.” | 

Avoir m&riel en We. To have a bee in < 
one's bonnet, to be crotchety. Martel 
is a corruption of Martin, an aas, a hobby* 1 
horse. M. Hilaire le Uai says, but gives ! 
no authority, ‘'Cette expression nous I 
vient des Italians, car en Italien martello ' 
signifie proprement “ jalousie.” j 

Ila portent dee mertele, dee oapnobee.— Brantdm*, I 
“D<» Damr* GaUnntM.” < 

Tillee fillet pourroient bien donner de bone , 
mertele 4 leur* pnurree merye.— BrantOm*, "Dee 
Dame* Gallant**. 

Martello Towers. Round towers 
about forty feet in height, of great 
strength, and situated on a beach or 
river; so oalled from the Italian towers : 
built as a protection against pirates. As 
the warning was given by striking a bell 
with a martello or hammer, the towers 
were called Torri da Martello. 

Sumo Bay that those towers were so 
called from a tower at the entrance of St. 


Martin, in Dryden's allegory of the 
“Hind and Panther,” mfeanB the Lutheran 
party ; so oalled by a pun on the name of ’ 
Martin Luther. 

Chanter or parler cP autre martin. To be 
obstinate or self*opiniated. Martin 
means a jack-ass. The more modem 
expression Avoir martel en tite, to have 
the obstinacy of a donkey, is a corrup¬ 
tion of marlin. Another word for a 
jack-ass is Beraart, and hence the syno¬ 
nymous expressions. Chanter de Bernart, 
and Parler tTautre Bernart. 

Or to* motion el col Is hsrt 

Pula psrleron d’autre Bernsrt. 

• "he Roman dM Aa*art."t1-,B.7fi. 

Tons puteite d'satro Martin. 

“ Le Roman «tu lUnart." 111., p. rx. 

Far a hair Martin lost his ass. The 
French say that Martin made a bet that 
his ass was blaok; the bet was lost be¬ 
cause a white hair was found in its coat. 

! , dirt like Martin q if Cambray—'m a very 
j ridiculous manner. Martin and Martine 
' are the two figures that strike with their 
marteaux the hours on the clock of Cam- 


Fiorenzo, in Corsica. Similar towers were , 
common all along the Mediterranean , 
coast as a defence against pirates. Thoy 
were erected in the low parts of Sussex j 
and Kent in consequence of the powerful ; 
defence made (February 8th, 1794) by 
Le Tellier at the tower of Mortella, with 
only thirty-eight men, against a simulta¬ 
neous sea and land attack—the former led 
by lord Hood, and the latter by major- 
general Dundas. 

Martha (St.), patron saint of good 
housewives, is represented in Christian art 
as dad in homely oostume, bearing at her 

E 'rdle a bunch of keys, and holding a 
die or pot of water in her hand. Like 
3t. Margaret she is accompanied with a 
dragon bound, but has not the palm and 
crown of martyrdom. The aragon is 
given to St. Martha from her having de¬ 
stroyed one that ravaged the neighbour¬ 
hood of Marseilles. 

Martial. Pertaining to Mars, the 
Roman god of war. 

Martin. ' One of the swallow tribe. 
Dies derives the word from St. Martin, 
but St. Martin’s bird is the raven. It is 
most likely murus-teneo, mur'-ten, cor- 
ntpted into marten. Hence in German 
»is mauer-tehtoalbs (the wall swallow). 

.. Martin. The ape. in the tale of 
Reynard the Fox/' 


bray. Martin is represented as a peasant 
in a blouse girt very tight about the waist. 

SL Marlin. Patron of drunkards, to 
save them from falling into danger. This 
is a mere accident arising thus: The 
Ilth November (St. Martin’s day) is the 
Vina'lia or feast of Bacchus. When 
BncchuB was merged by Christians into 
St. Martin, St. Martin had to bear the 
ill-repute of his predecessor. 

St. Martin's bird. A cock, whose blood 
is shed “ sacrificially’’ on the 11th of 
November, in honour of that saint. 

St. Martin’s cloak. Martin was a mili¬ 
tary tribune before conversion, and,while 
stationed at Amiens in midwinter, divided 
his military cloak with a naked beggar, 
who oravea alms of him before the city 
gate of Amiens. At night, the story 
says, Christ himself appeared to the sol¬ 
dier, arrayed.in this very garment. 

St. Martin’s goose. The 11th of No¬ 
vember, St. Martin’s day, was at one 
time the great goose-feast of France. 
The legend is that St. Martin was annoyed 
l b F a goose, which he ordered to be kjlled 
1 and served up for dinner. As he died 
from the repast., t le goose has been ever 
since “sacrificed” to him on the anni¬ 
versary. The goose is sometimes etdied 
by the French “Su Martin’s Bird.” 

St. Martin's jewellery. Counterfeit 
gems. Upon the site of the old Collegiate 
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church of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which 
' was demolished dpon the dissolution of 
* the monasteries, a number of persons 
established themselves and carried on a 
considerable trade in artificial stones, 
beads, and jewellery. These Brumma¬ 
gem ornaments were called St. Martin’s 
beads, St. Martin’s gems, or St. Martin's 
jewellery, the case might be. 

St. Martin's nags. Imitation gold 
ones, so callod because they were sold 
chiefly by persons within the collegiate 
church of St. Mnrtin’s-le-Grand. 

St. Martin’s tree. St. Martin planted 
a pilgrim’s staff somewhere near Utopia; 
the staff grew into a large tree, wlfich 
Gargantua pullod up to serve for a mace 
or club, with which he dislodged king 
Pieroehole from Ulermont Rock.— Rabe¬ 
lais, “ Gargantua and Pantag'rucl." 

Fairs la St. Martin or Martinet'. To 
feast; because the people used to begin 
St. Martin’s day with feasting and 
drinking. 

Martin Chuzzlewit. Hero of a 
novel so called, by Charles Dickens. 

Martin Drunk. Very intoxicated 
indeed; a drunken man ‘‘sobered” by 
drinking more. The feast of St. Martin 
(November 11) used to be held as a day 
of great debauch. Hence Baxter uses 
the word Martin as the syn.onyme of a 
drunkard :—“ The language of Martin is 
there (in heaven) a. stranger.”—“ Stunt’s 
Rest.” 

Mar tine (Spanish), Martina 
(Italian), a sword, and martino, a poig- 
nard; a corruption of marteau, a poignard 
(Italian). 

Quironque sun affaire A moj, 11 faut qu'il ait 
affaire A Marine qu« me vujlA au oontS (appellant 
eon esp€e“ Martine”).— Brm’Omt, u RodomunUnlu 
JCSpaynotu,” yol. 1L. p. 16, ool. a 

JV> artinet. A strict disciplinarian ; 
so called from M. de Martinet, a young 
colonel in the reign of Louis XIV., who 
re-modelled the infantry, and was slain 
at the siege of Doesbourg in 167*2 (Vol- 
taire Jr “ Louis XIV.,” c. 10). The French 
still call a cat-o’-uine-tails a “martinet.” 

Martinmas. His Martinmas will 
com as it does to every hog—i.e., all must 
die. 

November or Martinmas was the great 
slaughter-time of the Anglo-Saxons, whon 
beeves, sheep, and hogs, whose store of 
food was exhausted, were killed and 
salted. Martinmas, therefore, was the 


slaying time, and the proverb intimates 
that our slaying-time or day of death will 
come as surely as that of a hog at Bt. 
Martin’8-tide. The feast of St. Martin 
is Novomber lltk. 

Martyr (Greek) simply means a wit- 
ness, but is applied to one who witnesses 
a good confession with his blood. 

The martyr king. Charles I. of England, 
beheaded .January 30th, 1619. He was 
buried at Windsor, and was oalled “The 
White King." 

Martyr to Science. Claudo Louis, 
count Berthollct, who detortnlned to tost 
on his own person the effects of carbonic 
acid on the human frame, and died under 
the experiment. (174^-1*^22.) 

Marut. God of the wind and tem¬ 
pest. —Hindu mythology. 

Marvellous. The marvellous boy. 
Thomas Chatterton, the poet, author of 
a volume of poetry entitled “ Rowley’s 
Poems,” professedly written by Rowley, 
a monk. (1752-1770.) 

Mary. 

As the Virgin, she is represented in 
Christian art with flowing hair, emble¬ 
matical of her virginity. 

As Mater Dolorosa, or Our Lady of 
Pity, Bhe is represented as somewhat 
elderly, clad in mourning, head draped, 
and weeping over the dead body of 
Christ. 

As Our Lady of Dolours, she is re¬ 
presented as seated, her breast being 
pierced with seven swords, emblematic 
of her seven sorrows. 

As Our Lady of Mercy, she is repre¬ 
sented with arms extended, spreading 
out her mantle, and gathering sinners 
beneath it. 

As The glorified Madonna, she is re¬ 
presented as bearing a crown and sceptre, 
or a ball and cross, in rich robes and 
surrounded by angels. 

Her seven Joys. The Annunciation, 
Visitation, Nativity, Adoration of the 
Magi, Presentation in the Temple, find¬ 
ing Christ amongst the Doctors, and the 
Assumption. 

Her seven sori'ows. Simoon’s Propf ^y, 
the Flight into Egypt, Christ Missed, the 
Betrayal, the Crucifixion, the Taking 
Down from the Cross, and the Ascension 
when she was left alone. ... 

Mary of lord Byron’s poetry Is Mis 
Chawortb, who was older than his loro- 
ship. Both Miss Chawortb and W ra 
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Byron were under the guardianship of 
Mr. White. Miss Chaworth married John ! 
Musters, generally called Jack Musters; 
but the marriage was not a happy one, 
and the parties soon separated. The 
“bream” of lord Byron refers to.this 
love attair of his youth. 

Mary Blane. A nigger melody in¬ 
troduced hy the Ethiopian Serenaders at 
St, James’s Theatre. 


Mary Magdalene (St.). Patron 
satut of penitents, being horsolf the model 
penitent of Gospel history. 

In Christian art she is represented (1) ■ 
as a palrn/i mint, young and bountiful, j 
with a profusion of hair, and holding a ; 
box of ointment; (2) as a pentie at, in a ■ 
sequestered place, reading before a cross 
or skull. 

Mary-le-bone (London) is not a 
corruption of Marie la bonne, but “ Mary 
on the bourne ” or river, as Holborn is 
“Old Bourne.” 

Marygold or Marigold. A million 
sterling. A plain is £100,000. (See t 
Marigold.) i 


MaB; plural, Masse. “Mr.," 
“Messrs.;” as, Mas John King, Masse 
Fleming and Stubbing. (Master .) 

Masaniello. A corruption of 
TomMASo AN1ELLO, a Neapolitan 

iri 7 rman w ^° the roT0 ^ °f July, 
1C47. The groat grievance was anew tax 
upon fniit, and the immediate cause of 
Masaniello’s interference was tlio seizure 
of ms wife (or deaf and dumb sister) for 
uaving in her possession some contraband 
nonr. Having surrounded himself with 
some 150 000 men, women, and boys, he 
as elected chief of Naples, and for nine 
ays ruled with absolute control. The 
pamsh viceroy flattered him, and this 
head that he acted like a 
'“l 0 ’ The people betrayed him, he 
, i, aQ d his body flung into a ditch, 

' mi,! D0X *’ ( a y ^ was interred with a pomp 
(1647^ ef0m ° U ^ never oc l ua ^ e( t in Naples 


caH«hfr ba ?, an °P erft on this suhjoct 
ailed La Mnette de Portici." (1828.) 

hifc°? e '^ route (ffKM-crust). A 
Lrona 8 i w ? 0( i en etatuo carried about 
Lyons Carnival. The nurses of 

throw ?Lddren by threatening to 

them to Masche-oroute. 


Masdeu (Catalan for Gods field). 
The vineyard not far- from Perpignan 
was anciently so called. 

MasettO. A rustic engaged to Zer- 
li'na; but Don Giovanni intercepts them 
in their .wedding festivities, and induces 
the foolish damsel to believe he meant to 
make her his wife.— Mozart,Don Gio¬ 
vanni ” (an opera). 

Mason and Dixon’s Line. The 
southern boundary line which separated 
the free states of Pennsylvania from what 
were at one time the slave states of Mary¬ 
land and Virginia. It lies 39° 43' 26" north 
latitude, and was run by Charles Mason 
and Jeremiah Dixon, two English mathe¬ 
maticians aud surveyors (betwoen No¬ 
vember 15th, 1763, and December 26th, 
1767). 

Mass. There seems to be no suf¬ 
ficient reason for supposing, with Dr. 
liook, “ that the word first imported the 
dismissal. of tho church assembly, then 
the assembling of it, then tbe service, and 
at last the communion." Such a climax 
would be very uunatural. Neither can 
the word be derived from the custom of 
dismissing the catechumens before the 
communion service began, for tho words 
“ lte, missa est” (Go, mass is about to 
begin) quite refute the notion. Ite is the 
dismissal word, not missa. Without 
doubt the true etymon is the Saxon 
masse ; French, German, and Danish, 
viesse ; Low Latin, missa ; meaning a 
“ holiday " or “feast,” as in Christ-rnas, 
Martin-mas, Caudle-mas, Michael-mas. 
Mass is the feast of the church, when 
Christians “feed on the body of Christ, 
their Saviour," 

Hitfk Mass or “ Grand Mass ” is sung 
by choristers, and celebrated with the 
assistance of a deacon and sub-deacon. 

Low Mass is simply read without sing¬ 
ing ; thore is one between these two 
called the “ chanted mass,” in which the 
service is chanted by the priest. 

Besides those there are a number of 
special massos, as the mass of the Be.iittx, 
mass of the Haig Ghost, mass oj the dead, 
mass of a saint, mass of scarcitg, diy 
mass, votive mass, hoi blag mass, Ambro¬ 
sian mass, Gallic mass, mass oj the pro- 
sanctified for Good Friuay, missa Mosaraf- 
bum, Ac. Ac. 

Massacre of the Innocents. De* 
voting to destruction the “ innocent ” or 
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useful bills at the end of the sessions, 
merely for lack of time to pass them. 
The expression was first used by The 
Times in 1859. (See Bartholomew.) 

Mass'amore (3 syl.) or Massy More. 
The principal dungeon of a feudal castle. 
A Moorish word. 

Proximal eafcoiroer inbtem'neui, lias at Minri 
appalluit “ Uumom."- Old Latin Itinerarg. 

Master Humphrey. A miserable 
old gambler, in “The Old Curiosity 
Shop," by Charles Dickens. 

T/Tsstar Leonard. Grand-master 
of the nocturnal orgies of the demons. 
He is represented as a three-horned goat, 
with black human face. He marked his 
novitiates with one of his horns.— Middle- 
age demonology. 

Master of Sentences. Pierre 
Lombard, author of a work called “ Sen¬ 
tences,” a compilation from the fathers 
of the leading arguments pro and eon. 
bearing on the hair-splitting theological 
questions of the middle ages. (1100- 
1164.) 

Master of the Mint. A punning 
term for a gardener. 

Master of the Bolls. A punning 
term for a baker. 

Mastic. A tonic, which promotes 
appetite, and therefore only Increases 
the misery of a hungry man. 

Like the starved wretch thet hungry maitle ehewa. 
Bat cheats himielf and fosten hie diieue. 

Wilt, “ Trnmphi if the (font ” < Lucian). 

Mas'todon (Greek, nipple-toothed). 
An extinct animal of the elephant tribe ; 
so called because the heads of its teeth 
are pointed like little nipples. 

Mat'adore (3 syl., Spanish, a slayer). 
A name given to a man who is pitted 
against a bull in the Spanish bull-fights. 

Mat'amore (3 syl.). A poltroon, a 
swaggerer, a major Bobadil (q.v.). A 
Trench term oomposed of two Spanish 
words, matar-Moroe (a slayer of Moors). 

Matchlock. The lock of an old- 
fashioned gun ; so called because it was 
fired with a lighted match. 

Mate. Paraguay tea is so called from 
mat£, the vessel in which tho herb is in 
Paraguay infused. These vessels are 
generally gourds hollowed out, and the 
herb is called Terba de mats* 


Materialism. The doctrines of a 
Materialist, who maintains that the soul 
and spirit are effects of matter. The 
orthodox doctrine is that the soul is dis¬ 
tinct from the body, and is a portion of 
the DivineeBsenoebreathed into the body. 
A materialist, of course, does not believe 
in a “ spiritual deity” distinct from 
matter. Tertullian contended that the 
Bible proves the soul to be “ material,” 
and he charges the “ spiritual” view to 
the heretical doctrines of the Platonic 
school. 

Math/isen. One of the three ana- 
baptists who induce John of Leyden to 
join their rebellion. No sooner is John 
declared “the prophet-king” than the 
three faithless rebels betray him to 
the emperor; but when they enter the 
•banquet-ball to surest him, theyall perish 
in the burning palace.— Meyerbeer, " Lt 
Prophite" (an opera). 

Math'urin (St.). Patron saint of 
idiots and fools. A pun on Ms name. 
(See below). 

The malady of St. Mathurin. Folly, 
stupidity. A French expression, 

“Maturins” in French argot moans 
dice, and “ Muturin Plat,” a domino. 

Cis deux ohjets dot vent liar nom * liar renea- 
blenoe evec le costume del Trintteirtt (vulmlreaww 
applies Jf'ituKitel, cat, ohes nous, porteient uw 
■outeni de eerxe blenahe ear laquelle, aoena w 
sort alent. He jefielent an manteau notr .—FrmMW 
JfwAi L 

Matilda. Daughter of lord Robert 
Fitz waiter. Michael Drayton has a poem 
of some 670 linos so called; , 

Matilda. Daughter of’ Rokeby, ana 
niece of Mortham. She was beloved by 
Wilfrid, son of Oswald, but loved Red¬ 
mond, her father’s page, who turns out to 
be Mortham’s son.— Scott, “ Hobby. 

Matilda. Sister of Gessler; in love with 
Arnold, a Swiss, who had saved her li» 
when threatened by the fall of an 
lanche. After the death of Gessler, w& 
was Bhot by William Tell, the m £ rrli ^ 
of these lovers is consummated.—R 0 *®* 1 


and Mieviad.”) 

Matric'ulate means to enr°\ one»e 
under a mother. The University ** 
our alma mater (propitious toother;- , 

students are heref»»at(foster-chd # 

and become so by being enroiwa^ 
register after oertain forms and oew* 1 
tions. (Latin, mitrieala, a roll,) 


MATTHEW. 


Matthew (&.) hi Christian ait irre¬ 
presented (1) as an evangelist—an old 
man with long beard; an angel gene¬ 
rally stands near him dictating his 
gospel. (2) As an apostle, in which 
capacity he bears a purse in reference ^ 
to his calling as a publican ; sometimos 
lie carries a spear, sometimes a car¬ 
penter's rule or square. 

In the last of Matthew. At the last 
gasp, on one’s last legs. This is a Gernfen 
expression, and arose thus : A Catholic 
priest said iu his sermon that Protest¬ 
antism was in the last of Matthew, and 
being asked what he meant replied, 
“The last fiye words of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew are these : ‘ the end of this 
dispensation.* ” Of course he quoted 
the Latin version; ours is less correctly 
translated “the end of the world." 


Matthew Bramble, in Smollett's “ Hum¬ 
phry Clinker,” is Roderick Random 
grown ol<J, somewhat, cynical by expe¬ 
rience of the world, but vastly improved 


in taste. Chambers 


1 Smollett 


took some of the incidents of tho family 
tour from ‘Anstoy’s New Bath Guide. 1 T ’ 
~Engti$h Literature, vol. iL 


Matthi'as 'St.) in Christian art is 
known by the axe or halbert in his 
right hand—the symbol of his martyr¬ 
dom. Sometimes he is bearing a stone, 
in allusion to the tradition of his having 
been stoned before ho was beheaded. 


Maudlin. _ Stupidly sentimental. 
Maudlin drunk is the drunkennoBS which 
m 8en ^ menta l and inclined to tears. 
Maudlin slipslop is sentimental chit-chat. 
The word is derived from Mary Magda- 
i by ancient painters 

with a lackadaisical face, and eyes swollen 
with weeping. 

Maugia. The Neston of French 
romance, like Hildebrand in German 
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mau-gis?. Oriande took oharge of h im, 
and was assisted by bar brother Baudria, 
who taught him magio and neoronmncy. 
When grown a man, Maugis achieved the 
adventure of gaining the enchanted 
horse Bayard, which understood like a 
human being all that was said, and took 
from Anthenor, tho Saracen, the sword 
FJamberge or Floberge. Subsequently 
he gave both the horse and sword to his 
cousin Renaud. In the Italian romances, 
Maugis is called “ Malagi'gi” ($.«.); 
Renaud is called “Ronaldo” \q.v .); 
Bevis is called “ Buo'vothe horse is 
called “ Bayardoand the sword, 
“ Fusberta.’ 1 — Romance of “ Maugis <r 
Aygremont et de Vivian ton frire." 

Maugrab'in ( Heyraddin). Brother 
of Z inter Maugrabin the Bohemian. Ha 
appears disguted as Rouge SangUer, and 
pretends to be nerold from jjiege.— Sir 
VTafter Scott, “ Quentin Durward." 

Mau'gys. A giant who keeps a bridge 
leading to a castle by a river-side, in which 
a beautiful lady is besieged. Sir Lytdus, 
one of Arthur’s knights, does battle with 
the giant; the contest lasts a whole 
summer’s day, but terminates with the 
death of the 'giant and liberation of the 
lady .— u Libeaiuc" (a romance ). 

Maul. To beat roughly, to batter. 
The maul was a bludgeon with a leaden 
head, carried by ancient soldiery. It is 
generally called a “ mail.” 

Maul. A giant who used to spoil 
young pilgrims with sophistry. He 
attacked Mr. Great-heart with a c\ub, 
and the combat betweeu them lasted for 
the space of an hour. At length Mr. 
Groat-hoart pierced the giant under, the 
fifth rib, and then cut off bis head.— 
Banyan, “ Pilgrim $ Progress," pt. ii. 


Maunoiples Tala. A mediaeval 
version of Ovid’s tale about Coro'nis 
(Met. ii. 643, &c.). Phoebus had a crow 
which he taught to speak; it was downy 
white, and as big as a swan. He had 
also a wife whom he dearly loved, but 
she was faithless to him. Gne day when 
Phoebus came home, his bud gan shag 
“Cuckoo! cuckoo! cuckoo! Phoebus 
asked what he meant, and the crow tola 
him of his wife’s infidelity. Phoebus 
was very angry,’ and seiang hw mm 
shot his wifethrough the heart; but no 
sooner did she fall 1 than he repented of 
his rashness and cursed the elra. Never 
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more shalt thou speak," said be; "bence- 
forth thy offspring shall be black.” 
Moral— 1 ‘ Lordlings, by this ensample, 
take heed what you say; be no tale* 
bearer, but— 


WkeMothou eonctt amongst high or low, 

Kmp w#l thy tang, and think upon the crow. 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury Tala." 

Maundrel. A foolish, vapouring 
gossip. The Scotch say, “Haud your 
tongue, maundrel.” As a verb it means 
to babble, to prate. In some parts of 
Scotland the talk of persons in delirium, 
in sleep, and in intoxication is called 
maundrel. The term is from Sir John 
Mandeville, the traveller, who published 
an aooount of his travels, full of idle 
gossip and most improbable events. 


Maundy Thursday. The day be¬ 
fore Good Friday is so called from the 
Latin diet manda'ti (the day of Christ's 
great mandate). After he had washed 
Eis disciples' feet, he said, " A new com¬ 
mandment give I onto you, that ye lovo 
one another” (St. John xiii. 34). 

Spelman derives it from maund (a 
basket), because on the day before the 
great fast all religious houses and good 
Catholics brought out their broken food 
in maunds to distribute to the poor. 
Tide custom in many places gave birth to 
affair, as the Tombland fair of Norwich, 
Iwld on the plain before the Cathedral 
dose. To maund, accordingly, is a com¬ 
mon slang term in present use, meaning 

S i beg. Of course maund (a basket) is 
drived from u manda'tum," being em¬ 
ployed to hold the “ mandate bread.” 


Mauri-gasima. An island near 
Formo'sa, said to have been sunk in the 
tea in consequence of the great crimes 
of its inhabitants.— Kemp/er. > 


Maurita'nia. Mnrocco and AlgierW, 
the land of the ancient Mauri or Moors! 

Mauaole'um. One of the sev^n 
** wonders of the worldso called from 
Mau solus, king of Carla, to whom A/te- 
mia'ia (his wife) erected at Halicarnassos 
a splendid sepulchral monument B.C. 353. 
Farts of this sepulchre are now in the 
British Museum. 

*■ The chief mausoleums besides the one 
referred to above are: the mausoleum of 
Augustus; that of Ha'drian, now called 
the eantle of St. An'gelo at Rome; that 
erected in France by Catharine de 
Medicas to Henry II. j that of St. Peter 


the Martyr in the church of St. Eustatius, 
by G. Balducoio in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury ; and that erected to the memory 
of Louis XVI, 

M&uthe Dog. A “ spectre hound” 
that for many years haunted the ancient 
castle of Peel-town, in the Isle of Man. 
This black spaniel used to enter the 
guard-room as soon as candles were 
lighted, and leave it at day-break. 
While this spectre-dog was present the 
soldiers forebore all oaths and profane 
talk. One day a drunken trooper en¬ 
tered the guard-bouse alone out of 
bravado, but lost bis speech and died in 
three days. Sir Walter Suott refers to it 
in his 11 Lay of the Lost Minstrel,” vi. 

Mauvaise Honte (French,, bad or 
silly shame). Basbfulness, sheepishness. 

Mauvaia Ton ( French , bad man¬ 
ners). Ill-breeding, vulgar ways. 

Mawther. (See Morther.) 

Maw-worm. A hypocrite; so called 
from the character of Maw-worm in “The 
Hypocrite,” by Isaac Bickerstaff. 

* Max. A huntsman, and the best 
marksman in Germany. He was be¬ 
trothed to Ag'atha, who was to be his 
bride if be obtained the prism in the 
annual trial-shot. Having been unsuc¬ 
cessful in his practice for several dap, 
Caspar induced him to go to the wolfs 
glenl at midnight, and obtain seven 
charmed balls from Sa'mlel the Black 
Huntsman. On the day of oontest, the 
prince bade him Bhoot at a dove. Max 
aimed at the bird, but killed Caspar, who 
was concealed in a tree. The prince 
abolished in consequence the annual fete 
of the trial-shot.— Weber, “Der Frext- 
ckilte” (an opera). 

Maximum and Minimum. Tty 
greatest and least amount; as, the roan* 
mum profits of exports, and the mini* 
mum profits or exports; the maxima® 
and minimum pri.ee of oorn during .the 
year. The terms are also employed » 
mathematics. 

Maximus or Maafinu (2 S7 1 -)' 
Officer of the prefect Alma'chius, ana 
his carnioular*. Being ordered to P u “ 
Valir'inn and Tibur'ofe' to death beo&u®* 
they would not worship the image of "“j 

S iter, he took pity on his victims and »u 
aem to his own Ubuse, where Cecilia* 
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instrumental In his conversion; where¬ 
upon he and "all his” house were at 
once baptised. When Valir'ian and 
Tibur'ce were put to death, Maximus 
declared that, he saw angels oorae and 
carry them to heaveu, whereupon Altna'- 
chius caused him to betoeaten with whips 
of lead "til he bidlif gan lete.”— Chaucer, 
“ &iconn.de Nonna Tale” 

* 

May. .A lovely girl who married 
January, ’an old Lombard baron, sixty 
years of age. She hod a liaison with a 
young squire named Damvan, and was 
detected by January; but s"he persuaded 
the old fool that his eyes were to blame, 
and that he was labouring under a great 
mistake, the effect of senseless jealousy. 
January believed her words, and “ who 
is glad but he ?” for what is better than 
“a fruitful wife, and a confiding spouse?” 
—Chaucer, “TheMarchaundes Tale ”line 
9,121, &c. 

May is not derived from Maia, the 
mother of Mercury, as the word existed 
long before either Mercury or Maia had 
been introduced. It is the Latin Maine, 
t.e., Maginx, from the root mag, same as 
the Sanskrit mah, to grow; and means 
the growing or shooting month. 

May unlucky for weddings. This is a 
Roman superstition. Ovid says, “ The 
common people profess it is unlucky to 
marry in the month of May ” (Fast., v. 
4}>0.). In this month were held the 
festivals of Bona Lea (the goddess of 
obastity) and the feasts of the dead. 

May-day. Polydore Virgil says that 
““JVRoman youths used to go into the 
^elds and spend the Calends of May in 
dancing and singing, in honour of Flora, 
goddess of fruits and flowers. The early 
English consecrated May-day to Robin 
Rood and the Maid Marian, because the 
favourite outlaw died on that day. 

villagers used to set up 
spend the day in archery, 
and other amusements. 

. May-duke Cherries. Medoo, a 
uittnct of France, whence the cherries 
nrst came to us. 


says tne 
■Way-poles, and 
morris-dancing, 



British and Foreign Bible Society, British 
and Foreign School, 'Children’s Refuge, 
Church Home Mission, Chnroh Missionary 
Society, Chnroh Pastoral Aid Society, 
Clefgy Orphan Society, Corporation of 
the Sons of the Clergy, Destitute Sailors’ 
Asylum, Field Lane Refuge, Governesses 
Benevolent Institution, Home and Colo¬ 
nial School Society, Irish Churoh Mis¬ 
sionary Society, London City Mission, 
Mendicity Society, National Temperance 
League, Propagation of the Gospel 
among the Jews, Bagged School Union, 
Religious Tract Society, Royal Asylum 
of St. Anne’s, Sailors^ Home, Sunday 
School Union, Thames Chureh Mis¬ 
sionary Society, United Kingdom Band 
of Hope, Wesleyan Missionary Soeiety, 
with many others of similar character. 

May-pole. The races in the “ Dun* 
ciad ” take place “ where the tall May-, 
pole overlooked the Strand.” On- the 
spot now occupied by St. Mary-le-Strand, 
anciently stood a cross. In the place of 
this cross a May-pole was set up by John 
Clarges, a blacksmith, whose daughter 
Ann became the tafe of Monk, duke 'of 
Albemarle. It was taken down In 1718, 
and replaced by a xfew one erected 
opposite Somerset House. This second 
May-pole had two gilt balls and a vane 
on its summit. On holidays the pola 
was decorated with flags and garlands. 
It was removed in 1718, and sent by Sir 
Isaac Newton to Waustead Park, to sup* 
port the largest telescope in Europe. 
(See Undeiwhaft.) 

Captain Bail; ... employed tour hackney eoaohea. 
with driven in liveriee, to ply at the Maypole to tbe 
Strand, fixing hit own rate*, abtut the year HW4. 
Bully’* ooaobee eeem to have been the firm of what 
are iu>w walled hackney o oao h ea — Nat* 1, “ The 
Tatter" It., p. 416. 

May-pole. The duchess of Kendal, 
mistress of George I.; so called because 
she was thin and tall as a May-pole. 

MayeUX. The stock name in French 
plays for a man deformed, vain and 
licentious, brave and witty. 

Maying. To go a-maying is to go 
, a-haymaking. (Saxon, mayetb mow*' 
grass. Hence, yiatn, a mowing; as 
♦ after-math, the crop which comes up after 
the hay-harvest.) It is also used f» ; 
making the May-day holiday. (oss 
Mat-dat.) 

Mayor. The cup and sword ofthe 
lord id ay or of London woro (ptw w 
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■William Walworth by Richard IT. for 
killing Wat Tyler. In “ The Nine Wor¬ 
thies of London” (1592) we are told that 
the mayor first arrested and then stabbed 
the rebel chief, for which deed— 

A costly hat hte Highness likewise care. 

That London's “ maintenance" might ever be; 

A sworn also he did ordain to have, 

•That should be carried still before the mayor 

'Whoso worth deserved succession to the chair. 

H. John ion. (lfiUJ ) 

Mayor of London has the title of 
'‘Lord,” and ia also termed "The Right 
Honourable. 1 ' Those titlos were first 
allowed him by Edward III. in 1354. 

Mayors of the Palace (Main dn j 
Palais), Superintendents of the king's 
household, and stewards of the royal 
leudes or companies of France before the 
accession of the Uarlovingian dynasty. 
Being chief magistrates they were called 
Monl-domes (judges of murder), a word 
corrupted by the Romans into Major 
downs, and this Latin was subsequently 
translated into the French Mane dn 
Palais. j 

Mazarinades (4 -syl.). Violent ! 

S ublieationB issued against Mazarin, the 1 
ranch minister (1650, &c.). 

Mazeppa (Jan) historically was 
hetman of the Cossacks. lie was born 
of a noble Polish family in Podolia, and 
became a page in tho court of "Jan 
Casimir, king of Poland. While m this 
capacity he intrigued with There'sia, tho 

S qung wife of a Podolian" count, who 
iscovered the amour, aud had the young 
page lashed to a wild horse, and turned 
adrift. The horse rushed in mad fury, 
and dropped down dead in the Ukraine, 
where Mazeppa was released by : a Cos¬ 
sack family, who nursed' him carefully 
in their own hut. In time jbo became 
secretary to the hetmau, and at the 
death of the prince wa#appointed his suc¬ 
cessor. Peter I. much admired his energy 
of character, and created him prince of 
the Ukraine, but in the wars with S wedon 
Mazeppa deserted to Charles XU., and 
fought against Russia at tho battle of 
Pulco'wa. After the loss of this battle, 
Mazeppa fled to Valentia, and then to 
Bender. Some say be died a natural 
death, and others that he was ‘put to 
death for treason by the czar. Lord 
Bvron makes Mazeppa tell his tale to 
Charles after the battle of Pultowa. 
<1640-1709), 


Mazer. A cup; so called from the 
British masarn (maple); like opr copus- 
cups in Cambridge, afad the loving-cup 
of the London corporation. *. 

“ Bring hither." he *ald, " the Mint* four 
My noble father* loved of yore." 

Sir U'utter Scott, "Lori 0 / thI letn.” 

Maz'ikeen or Shedeem. A Bpecies 
■ of beings in Jewish mythology exactly 
resembling tho Arabian Jinn or genii, 
and said to be the agents of magic and 
enchantment. When Adam fell, says 
the Talmud, he was excommunicated for 
THO years, during which time he begat 
demons and spectres, for it is written, 
“ Adam lived 130 years and (i.e., before 
he) begat children in his own image” 
(Gon. v. 3). —Jiahhi Jeremiah ben Eliczar. 

And the Maxlkaen ahull not comr ulah thy tent*. 

J'itiim xoL a [Chaldee vermin). 

Steel Is out like the Mazikeen ass. The 
allusion is to a Jewish tradition that a 
sdrvaut, whose duty it was to rouse the 
neighbourhood to midnight prayer, found 
one night an asa in the street, which he 
mounted. As he rode along tho ass grew 
bigger and bigger, till at last it towered 
as high as tho tallest edifice, whore it 
left the man, aud where next morning 
he was found. 

Mazzi'ni-ism. The political system 
of Giuseppe Mazzi'ni, tho Daniel O’Con¬ 
nell of Italy, who filled ‘almost every 
sovereign and government in Europe with 
a panic-terror. His plan was to establish 
secret societies all over Europo, and 
organise the several governments into 
federated republics. He was the founder 
of what is called "Young Italy^” whose 
watchwords were “Liberty, Equality, 
aud Humanity whose motto was “God 
and the Peopleand whose banner was 
a tri-colour of white, red, aud green. 
(Born at Genoa, 1808.) 

Meals. In the fourteenth century 
breakfast hour was five: dinner, nine; 
supper, four.—>Ciiaucere Works. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centu¬ 
ries the breakfast hour was 
dinner, sloven; supper, six.— Wrujsi, 

“ Domestic Manners. . , 

Towards the close of the sixteenth 
century dinner advanced to upon. 

In Ireland the gentry dined at betwee 
two and three in Hie early part of w 
eighteenth centaur,— Swift, 

Life." 
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Meal-tub Plot. A plot by Danger- 
field against James, duke of York, ih 
l(i7i>; so called because the scheme was 
kept in a meal-tub in the house of Mrs. 
(lellier. Dimgerfield subsequently con¬ 
fessed the whole affair was a forgery, 
and was both whipped and condemned 
to stand in tho pillory. 

Mealy-mouthed is the Greek w eli- 
wvthos (honey-speech). Dr. Johnson 
says when the mouths of animals are 
sore they are fed with meal; if this wero ; 
the derivation, mealy-mouthed should ! 
mean having a sore mouth. 

Meander (3 syl.). To wind; so 
called from the Meander, a winding rivor 
of Phrygia. The s *Greek pattern” in 
embroidery is so called. 


Measure for Measure (Shake¬ 
speare). The story is taken from a tale 
in G. Whetstoue's “ Heptam'eron," en¬ 
titled “ Promos and Cassandra” (157$). 
Promos is called by Shakespeare “lord 
Angeloand Cassandra is “ Isabella.” 
Her brother, called by Shakespeare 
“Claudio,” is named Andru'gio in the 
story. A similar story is given in Gio¬ 
vanni Giraldi Cinthio’s third decade of 
stories. 


Meat, Bread. These words tell a 
tale; both mean food in general. The 
Italians and Asiatics eat little animal 
food, and with them tho word bread stall ds 
for food; so alsowith the poor, whose chief 
diet it is; but the English consume meat j 
very plentifully, and this word, which ; 
simply means food, almost exclusively j 
implies animal food. In the banquet, • 
given to Joseph’s brethren, the viceroy ] 
commanded the servants “to set on | 
broad” (Gen. xliii. 31). In Ps. civ, 27 it 
is said of fishes, creeping things, and 
croi odiles that God giveth “ them their i 
meat in due season." (Greek brvd, to eat; 
Welsh mcusUtu, to feed.) * 


To carry off meat from the graves— i.e., 
10 j rP°° r ** a church mouse. The Greeks 
ana Homans used to make feasts at eer- 
“m seasons, when the dead were sup* 
posed to return to their graves. In these 
i fragments were left on the 
mbs for the use of the ghosts, and only 
v ? P®°rest of the poor would venture to 
o these ghosts of their fioraps. 

(French). Slang for king, gover- 
i master; mgquard, a commander; 


miqner, to command. All these‘are de¬ 
rived from the fourbesque word maggio, 
which signifies God, king, pope, doctor, 
seigneur, and so on, being the Latin 
major. 

Mecca's Three Idols. Lata, Alo'za, 
and Menat, all of which Mahomet over¬ 
threw. 

Meche (French). II y a meche, the * 
same as “ 11 y a moyon so the negative 
II n’y a pas nteche, there is no possibility. 
The *• Dictionnaire du BaB-langage” says: 

‘ * Dans le langage typographique, lorsque 
des ouvriers vienuent proposer leurs 
services dans quelque imprimerie, ila, 
demandeut s'il y a miche—i.e., si l’on pent ‘ 
les occuper. Lee compositeurs deman¬ 
deut * s’il y a meche pour la casse,’ et 
les pressiers demandeut * s’xl y a meche 
pour la presse.'” (Vol. ii., p. 122.) . 

Boit mis deiaui oeate oavama 
De nul honocar it n’y a moiche. 

•'JioralM tie la rendition ds Joseph.* 

Medam'othi (Greek, never in any 
plan ). The island at which the fleet of 
Pantagruel landed on the fourth day of 
their voyage, and where they bought 
many choice curiosities, such as the pic¬ 
ture of a man’s voice, echo drawn to life, 
Plato's ideas, the atoms of Epicu'ros, a 
sample of Philomela’s needlework, and 
other objects of vortn which could be 
obtained in no other portion of the globe, 

— Rabelais, “ Pautagrud,” iv. 3. 

Medard (St.). Master of the Rain. 
St. M&iard was the founder ot tho rose- 
prize of Salency in reward of merit. The 
legend says, he was one dfiy passing over 
a Targe plain, when a sudden shower fell, 
which vetted every one to the skin except 
St. M&iard ; he remained dry as a toast, 
for an eaglo had kindly spread bis wings 
for an umbrella over him, and ever after 
he was termed Matt re de la Plate. 

P’ll plfut lejour de Is 8. M6da.nl (9M Junt) 

II pleat quannte jouri plus uua 

Mede'a. A sorceress, daughter of 
the king of Colchis. She married Jason, 
the leader of the Argonauts, whom she 
aided to obtain the golden fleece. 

Medham (the keen). One of Maho¬ 
met's swords, taken f-om the Jews when 
they wore exiled from Modi'na. « 

Mediaeval or Middle Ages begin 
with the council oi Chalcedon (4ol^ 
and end with the revival of literature in 
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the 15th century, accorling to the Rev. 
J, 0. .Dowling. 

Median Apples. Pome-citrons. 

Medici'nal Days. The sixth, 
eighth, tenth, twelfth, sixteenth,.eigh¬ 
teenth, Ac., of a disease; so called be¬ 
cause, according to Hippoc'rates, no 
“crisis” occurs on these days, andmodi- 
cine may bo safely administered. (•&« 
Caisis.) 

Medici'nal Hours. Hours proper 
for taking medicine, viz., morning fast¬ 
ing, an hour before dinner, four hours 
after dinner, and bed-time.— Quincy. 

Medicine. Father of Medicine. 
Aretaios of Cappado'cia, who lived at 
the close of the first and beginning of 
the secoiM century, and flippoc'rates of 
■ Cos (B.C. 460-357) are both so called. 

M edi'na. (Economy, Latin medium, 
the golden mein.) Step-sister of Elissa 
and Perissa, but they could never agree 
upon any subject. — Spenser, “ Faery 
Queen book ii. 

Medina means in Arabic “ city.” The 
city so called is “Medinat al Nabi ” (city 
of the prophet). 

Mediterranean (Fey of the). The 
fortress of Gibraltar, which commands 
the entrance. 

Me'dium, in the language of spirit- 
rappers, Ac., is some one possossod of 
“odylic force, ” who puts the question 
of the interrogator to the “spirit” con¬ 
sulted. 

Medo'ra. The betrothed of tho 
Corsair. She died when Conrad the 
Corsair .pros imprisoned by the sultan 
Seyd (Seed). — iiyron, “The Corsair ." 

Medo'ro (in “Orlando Fnrioso”). 
A Moorish youth of extraordinary beauty 
but humble race, a native of Ptolo- 
mi'ta; a friend of .Dardinello, king of 
Zuma'ra. After Dardinello was slain, 
Medo'ro and Clorida'no go to bury him. 
Medo'ro is wounded by some unknown 
spear. Angelica dresses his wounds, 
fails in love with him, marries him, and 
they retire to India, where he becomes 
king of Cathay in right of his wife. 

Medu'sa, Chief of the Gorgon s. 
Her head was cut off by Perseus, and 
Minerva placed it in her aegis. Every 


one who looked on this head was in¬ 
stantly changed into stone. 

Meerschaum (2 syl., German, sea- 
froth). This, mineral, from having been 
found on the sea-shore in rounded white 
lumps, was ignorantly supposed to be 
sea-froth petrified; but it is a compound 
of silica, magnesia, lime, water, and car¬ 
bonic acid. When first dug it lathers 
like soap, and is used as a soap by tho 
Tartars. 

Meg. Mans Meg. An old-fashioned 
iece of artillery in the castle of Edin- 
urgh, made at Mons, in Flanders. It 
was considered a palladium by the 
Scotch. (See Long Mug.) 

Sent awa’ our orowo. and our iword* anl our 
sceptre, an ' Mons M^g to be keenit by tbao KuaU»U 
... in the Tower of Lontlou [ If.il. Jt was restored 
m 18J8J.— Seint, "Rvb it op," c. xxvii. 

A roaring Meg. Any piece of ord¬ 
nance. Burton says Musie is a roaring 
Meg against nutlanchely. In Ghent there 
is a wrought-iron gun named Mad Mey. 

Meg Dods. An old landlady in 
Scott's novel called “ St. Honan’s Well." 

Meg Merriliee A half-crazy sibyl 
or gipsy, in “ Guy Mannering," by dir 
Walter Scott. 

Megalich'thys (Greek, greaifsk). 
A fossil fish of large size, the terror of 
the pre-Adamite seas. 

Megalo'nyx (Greek, big-cldw). A 
fossil mammal, remains of which have 
been found in Virginia. 

Meg'alos&ur (4 syl., Greek, great 
, lizard). A fossil land saurian of gigantic 
size and carnivorous habits. Its remains 
occur in the'Oolite. 

Mega'rian School. A philosophical 
school, founded >by Euclid, a native of 
Me^ ara, and disciple of Socrates. 

Megathe'rium (Greek, great-beast). 
A gigantic extinct quadruped of the 
sloth kind. 

Megrims. A corruption of t*® 
Greek hcini-craniaft&M the skull), through 
the French migraine. A neuralgic af¬ 
fection generally confined to one brow, 
or to one side of the forehead; wfc*®*> 
fancies. 

Meigle, in Strathmore. The pk<j® 
where Guinevere, Arthur’s queen, 
buried. 
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Meiny (2 syl.)..A company of atten¬ 
dants. (Norman, meignal ana meenie, a 
household, our menial.) 

With that the smiling Kriemhltd forth stepped » 
little ipaoa, 

And Brunhild end her mein; greeted with gentle 
grace. 

Lettmm't “ Jf(bav»tm4ttd,” dua 004. 

Mejn6un and Leilah.. A Persian 
lore tale, the Romeo and Juliet or Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe of Eastern romance. 

Mel'anoholy. Lowness of spirits, 
supposed at one time to arise from a 
redundance of black bile. (Greek, mdas 
chote.) 

Mel'ancholy Jacques (1 syU. So 
Jean Jacques Rousseau was called for 
his morbid sensibilities and unhappy 
spirit. (1712-1777.) The expression is 
from Shakespeare, “As You Like It,” ii. 1. 

Melanc'thon is merely the Greek 
for ikhtHiTZerde (black earth), the real 
name uf this amiable reformer. (1497- 
1560.) Similarly (FcolampaUlius is the 
Greek version of the German nam oJJuns- 
tuhein, and Deriileriutt Eraemus % one 
Latin and one Greek rendering of the 
name tikeraerd Okeraerd. 

Melan'tius. A brave, honest soldier, 
who believes every one to be truo and 
honest till convicted of crime, and then 
is htl a relentless punisher .—Jiiuumont 
aud FUtclier t “ The Maid’t Tragedy .” 

* MelctuBede'eians. Certain here¬ 
tics in the early Christian Church, who 
entertained strange notions about Mel- j 
cliis'edoe. Some thought biui superior ■ 
to Christ, some paid him adoration, and 1 
some believed him to bo Christ himself : 
or the Holy Ghost. 

, Melea'ger. Distinguished for throw- 
j“g tjve javelin. Ho slew the Calydonian 
hoar. It was deolared by the fates that 
he would die as soon as a piece of wood 
then on the fire w®a burnt up; where- 
upon his mother snatched the log from 
the flre and extinguished it; but.after 
Jleloager had slain his maternal undos, 

6is mother threw the brand on the fire 
^in, and Meleager died. 

. Meleaigr'enes (Greek, McUe-bom). 

80 Homer is sometimes called, because 
°ue of the traditions fixes his birthplace 
on the banks of the Males, in Ionia, In 
» similar way we call Shakespeare the 
Bard of Avon.” 


Mele'tiaxus. The followers of Mele'- 
tius, bishop of Lycop'olis, in Egypt, who 
is said to have sacrificed to idols in order * 
to avoid the persecutions of Diocletian. 
A trimmer in religion. 

Mdlia'dus ( Kind ). Father of Tristan; 
he whs drawn to a phase “par mal engin 
et negromance” of a fay who was in love 
with him, and from whose thraldom he 
was ultimately released by the power of 
the great enchanter Merlin.—“ Tristan 
de Leonoie" a romance. (1489.) 

Melibeus or MelibS. A wealthy 
young man, married to Prudens. One 
day, when Melibeus “ wont into the fields 
to play,’’ some of his enemies got into his 
bouse, beat his wife, and wounded his 
daughter Sophie with five mortal wounds 
“ iu her feet, in her hands, in .her ears, 
in her nose, and in her mouth,” left her 
for dead, and made their escape. When 
Melibeus returned home he resolved upon 
vengeance, but his wife persuaBed him 
to forgiveness, and Melibeus taking his 
wife’s counsel, called together his ene¬ 
mies, and told them he forgave them “ to 
this effect and to this ende, that God of 
his cndeleB mercy wole at the tyme of 
cure deyinge forgive tfe oure giltes, that 
we have trospused to him in tliiewreeched 
world.”— Chaucer, “ Canterbury Talef." 

N.B.—This prose tale of Melibeus is a 
literal translation of a French story, of 
which there are two copies in the British 
Museum— MS. Meg. 19, c. vii.; and MS. 
Meg. 19, c. xi. 

Melicer'tea (4 syL). Son of Ino, a 
sea deity. Ath'amas imagined his wife 
to be a lioness, and her two sons to lie 
lion's cubs. In his frenzy he slew one of 
the boys, and drove the other (named 
MelicertCs) with his mother into the sea. 
The mother became a sea-goddess, and 
the boy the god of harbours. 

♦Mel'ior. A lovoly fairy, who carried 
off to her secret island Parthen'opex of 
Blois in her magic bark.— French romance 
called “ Parthenopec de Blois.” (12th 
century.) * 

Melisen'dra. Charlemagne’s daugh¬ 
ter, married to his nephew DoiiGwyfe'ros. 
She was takon captive by the Moors, and 
oonfinod seven years in a dungeon, when 
Gwyfe'ros rescued her. 

Melis'sa (in “Orlando Furioso"). 
The prophetess who lived in Merlin’s 
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cave. Brad'amant gave her the en¬ 
chanted ring to take to Roge'ro, so 
assuming the form of Atlantes she went 
to Alci'na’s island, and not only delivered 
Roge'ro, but disenchanted all the forms 
metamorphosed in the island. In book 
xix. she assumes the form of Eodomont, 
and persuades Agramant to break the 
league which was to settle the contest by 
single combat. A general b&ttle ensues. 

Mell Supper. Harvest Ripper; so 
callod from the French mesler (to mix 
together), because the master and ser¬ 
vants sat promiscuously at the harvest 
board. 

Mellifluous Doctor. St. Bernard, 
whose writings were called a “ river of 
Paradise.” (1091-1153.) 

Mel on. The Mahometans say that 
the eating of a melon produces a thousand 
good works. 

Etre *n melon. To be stupid or dull of 
comprehension. The melon-pumpkin or 
squash is soft and without heart, hence 
“ Etre un melon” is to be as soft us a 
squash. So also Avoir un corny de melon 
or de citron,Hit means to have no heart 
at all. Tertulliau says of Marcion, the 
heresiarch, “ he has a pumpkin (/(ep'onem) 
in the place of a heart (cordis loco). It 
will be remembered that Thersi'tos, the 
railer, calls the Greeks “pumpkins" 
(pep'ones). 

Melons (French). Children sent to 
school for the first time ; so called be¬ 
cause they come from a “ hot-bed,” and 
are as delicate as exotics. At St. Cyr, tho 
new-comers are called in school-slang 
les melons, and the old stagers les anciens. 

Melrose Abbey (Register of) from 
735 to 1270, published in “Fulrnan,” 
1684. 

Melusi'na. The most famous of the 
f£es of Franoe. Having enclosed her 
father in a high mountain for offending 
her mother, she was condemned to be¬ 
come every Saturday a serpent from her 
waist downward. When she married 
Raymond, count of Lusignan, she made 
her husband vow never to visit her on a 
Saturday; but the jealousy of the count 
being excited, he hid himself on one of 
the forbidden days, and saw his wife’s 
transformation. Melusina was now 
obliged to quit her mortal husband, and 
was destined to wander about as a spectre 


till the day of doetn. Some say the 
count immured her in the dungeon of his 
castle. 

Cri de Milusine. A sudden scream; 
in allusion to the scream of despair ut¬ 
tered by the fairy when she discovered 
the indiscreet visit of her behoved hus¬ 
band. (See above.) 

Melusines (3 syl.). Gingerbread cakes 
bearing the impress of a beautiful woman 
“bien coifftSe,” with a sorpent’stail; made 
by confectioners for the May fair in tho 
neighbourhood of Lusignan, uear Poitiers. 
The allusion is to' the transformation of 
the fairy Melusi'na every Saturday. (Su 
above.) 

Melybalt (Lady). A powerful sub¬ 
ject of king Arthur’s, whose domains 
Galiot invaded. She chose Galiot as her 
lover.. 

Memnon. Prince of the Ethiopians, 
who went to tho assistance of his uncle 
Priam, and was slain by Achilles. Ilia 
mother Eos was inconsolablo for his 
death* and wept for him every morning. 

Tho Greeks used to call the statue of 
Amcnoph'is, iu Thebes, tho statue of 
Memnon. TliiB image, when first struck 
by the rays of the rising sun, is said to 
have produced a sound like the snap¬ 
ping asunder of a chord. Poetically, 
whon Eos (morning) kisses her son at 
daybreak, the hero acknowledge* tho 
salutation with a musical murmur.’ The 
word is the Egyptian met^amun, be'oved 
of Ammon. 

Memnon Pending o'er bis broken lyre. 

Darwin," Keonomy of Feyetutt oh .’ 1 . *■ 

Memnon. One of Voltaire’s novels, 
designed to show tho folly of aspiring to 
tho height of wisdom. 

Memorable. The Ever Memorable. 
John Hales, of Eton. (1584-1656.) 

Memory. Magliabeobi, of Florence, 
the book-lover, was called “ the uniTerssd 
index and living cyclopedia.” (l®^ 
1714.) 

Bard of Memory. Samuel Rcge*^ 
author of “ Pleasures of Memory. 
(1762-1855.) 

Men ore but Children of a Larger 
Growth. — Dryden, “ All fan Lose, 
iv. 1. 

Men in Buckram. Hypothetical 
men existing only in the brain of tn 
* imaginer. The allusion is to the vsu& ’ 
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inir tale of Sir John Falstaff to prince 
Henry.— Shakespeare, “ 1 Henry IV.” 
act ii., s. 4. 

Men of Kent. ( See Kint.) 

Me'nah. A largo stone worshipped 
hy certain tribes of Arabia between 
Mecca and Modi'na. This stone, like 
most other Arabian idols, was demolished 
in the eighth year of “ the bight.” The 
“moDnh” is simply a rude large stone 
brought from Mecca, the sacred city, by 
certain colonists, who wished to carry 
with them some memento of the Holy 
Land. 

Menal'cas. Any shepherd or rustic. 
The name figures in the Eclogues of Vir¬ 
gil ami the Idyls of Theoc'ritos. 

• 

Me'nam. A river of Siam, on whose 
*banks swarms of fire-flies,are seen. 

Menam'ber. A rocking-stone in • 
the parish of Sithney (Cornwall) which a 
littlo child could move. The soldiers of 
Cromwell thought it fostered supersti¬ 
tion, and rendered it immovable. 

Mendo'za, the Jew. A prize-fighter 
who held the belt at the close of the 
last century, and in 1791 opened the 
Lyceum in the Strand to teach ‘‘the 
noblo art of boxing.” 

Menela/os (4 syl.). King of Sparta. 
The elopement of his wife Helen with 
Fans brought about the Siego of Troy. 

Mene'via. St. David’s (Wales). A 
corruption of Henemcneur. its old British j 
name. j 

Mena-tee. The fourth of the sacrod j 
books of China; so called from its author, 
tatmised into Mencius. It is by far the 
best of all, and was written in the fourth 
century b.c. Confucius or Kong-foo-tse 
wrote the other three: viz., Ta-heo 
Ar'\ ^ ,Chflng-yflng( The(Jolden 
j‘ n '» a «d Lun-yu (or Book of Maxims). 
Mother of Meng. A Chinese expres- 
on, meaning “ an admirable toachcr.” 

9 * a ^or died soon after the birth 
' V,;. 6 and he was brought up by 
; his mother. {Died B.o, 817.) 

Mmfftnne 0 ^ sy 1 -)- A contraction of 

*•&“*»« I ftfll on Meats doot, 

Audi) ear this soot a that’s in her ev ? 

Mum a 


Menip'pos, the cynic, called by Lu¬ 
cian " the greatest suarler ^tnd snapper 
of all the old dogs ” (cynict). 

Men'nonites (3 syl.). The followers 
of Simons Menno, a native of Friesland, 
who modified the fanatical views of the 
Anabaptists. (1496*1561.) 

Men'etruuso. means a monthly die- 
solvent (Latin, mens-Uj, from the notion of 
the alchemists that it acted only at the 
full of the moon. 

All liquors utp called menstruum* which are used 
aa dissomuts, or to extract the virtues of ingredients 
b,y infuatou or deooetiou.— Quincy. 

Mentor. A guide, a wise and faith¬ 
ful counsellor; so called from Mentor, a 
friend of Ulysses, whose form Minerva 
assumed when she accompanied Telcma- , 
chos in Mb search for his father.— Feuelon, ' 
“ 2’ileinaque." 

Me'nu. Son of Brahma, whose in¬ 
stitutes ore the great code of Indian 
civil and religious law. 

Mephib'oslieth., in the satire of 
“Absalom and Aohitophel,” by Dryden 
and Tate, is meant for Pordage. 

Mephistoph'eles. A sneering, 
jeering, leering tempter. The character 
is that of a devil in Goethe’s “Faust.” 
He is next in rank to Satan. 

Mephistoph'ilis. The attendant 
demon in Marlowe's “ Faustus.” 

There Is an awful metanoholy about Marlowe's 
“ Mephistophelis, perhaps more expreeeiup than the 
malnmanc mirth of that fiend in the renowned work 
of, boo the.— HaUam. 

MephoBtoph'ilus. The familiar of 
Dr. Faustus. The legends of Faustus 
wore at one time so popular that Mephos- 
tophilus was a common jocular term of 
address. 

How now, Mephoetophilus T 
Shakespeare," Merry Wives of Windsor,''LI. 

Mercador Amante-the basis of 
our comedy called “The Curious Imper¬ 
tinent”—was by Caspar de Avila, a 
Spaniard. ? 

Merca'tor’s Projection is Merca¬ 
tor’s chart or map for nautical purposes. 
The meridian lines arc at right angles to 
the parallels of latitude. It is so called 
because it' was devised by Gerhard 
Kauffmann, whose surname Latinised is 
Mercator (Merchant). (1512-1594.) 

Merchant of Venice {Shakespeare). 
* The’story is taken from the * 1 Gesta Roma- 
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mermaids: 


no'nftn.” The tale of the bond is chapter 
xlvitt,, and that of the caskets is chapter 
zcizi MucH of the other part of the 
story is very like a novelletti of Ser. 
Giovanni. (14th century.) 

Mer'cia. The eighth and last 
kingdom of the heptarchy, between the 
Thames and the Humber. It was the mere 
or boundary of the Saxons and free 
Britons of Wales. 

1 Mercu'nal. Light-hearted and gay, 
I jlta those horn under the planet Mercury. 
—Astrological notion, 

Mercurials (4 syl. f French). An 
harangue or rebuke; so called from 
Mercurials, as the first Wednesday after 
the great vacation of the Parliament 
under the old French regime used to bo 
called. On this day the house discussed 
grievances, and reprimanded members 
for misconduct. 

Mer'cury. Images of Mercury, or 
rather shapeless posts with a marble 
head of Mercury on them, used to be 
erected by the Greeks and Romans 
where two or more roads met, to point 
out the way.— Juvenal, viii. 53. 

Yon cannot make a Mercury of every log 
. (Non ex quovis ligno Mercurius fit). That 
is, not every mind will answer equally 
well to he trained into a scholar. The 
proper wood for a statue of Mercury 
was bex-wood— “vel quod hornitns pulto- 
rem praj se ferat, vel qnod materios sit 
Omnium maxime seterna.”— Erasmus. 

Mercury in astrology “ signifieth subtill 
men, ingenious, inconsti 
poets, advooates, orators, 
arithmeticians, and busie 

Mercu'tio. A kind-hearted, witty 
nobleman, kinsman to the prince of 
Vero'ua, in Shakespeare’s “ Romeo and 
Juliet.” Being mortally wounded by 
Tybalt, he was asked if he were hurt, and 
replied u A scratch, a scratch ; marry, 
*tis enough.” 

The Merculio of adore. Lewis, who 
displayed in acting the combination of 
the fop and real gentleman. 

Mercy. A young pilgrim who aocom. 
panied Christiana in her pilgrimage to 
mount Zion. When Bhe came to the 
Wicket-gate she swooned from fear of 
being refused admittance. Mr. Brisk 
drdposed to her, but being told that she 
was poor, forsook her, and she was after*# 


ant; ryrnors, 
phylosonhers, 
followes. ’ 


wards married, in the house of Gains, 
to Matthew, the eldest son of Christian 
and Christiana.— Banyan, “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress" pt. ii. 

Meredith (Owen). The pseudonym 
of Edward Robert Bulwer Lytton, author 
of “ Chronicles and Characters,” in verse. 
(1834.) 

Merino Sheep. Shoep under a 
meri'no or overseer of pasture lands. 


Merioneth ( Wales) is maereonaeth (a 
dairy farm). 


Merlan (French). A whiting, orahair- 
dresser. Pcrruquiers are so called bo- 
causo at one time they were covered with 
flour like whiting prepared for the frying- 


{JUU. 

M'adreatantiun merlan mil fltalt una pemiqw 
but uu nitin de fer.— Chateaubriand, •‘Jttmoim 
d'Outre-Tvmbt.” ^ 


Merlin. Prince of Enchanters; also 
the name of a romance. He was the son 
of a damsel seduced by a fiend, but 
Blaiso baptised the infant, and so rescued 
it from the power of Satan. He died, 
spell-bound by his mistress Vivian in a 
hawthorn-busk (See Spenser’s “Faery 
Queen,” Tennyson’s “ Idyls of the 
King,” and Ellis’s “ Specimens of Early 
English Metrical Romances.”) 

The English Merlin. Lilly, the astro¬ 
loger, who published two tracts under 
the assumed name of “ Merlin us A^'- 
glicus.” 

Merlo or Melo (Juan de). Bom it 
Castile in the fifteenth century. A dis¬ 
pute having arisen at Esalo'na upon the 
question whether Hector or Achilles was 
the braver warrior, the marques de 
Villo'na called out in a voice of thunder, 
“ Let us see if the advocates of Achilles 
can fight as well as prate.” Presently 
there appeared in the midst of the asseni* 
bly a gigantic fire-breathing monster, 
which repeated the same challenge 
Every one shrank back except Juan 
Melo, whb drew his sword and p1m“, 
himself before the king (Juan II-) ®; 
proteot him, for whioh exploit he ; 
appoiuted alcayde of Alcala la ”*7, 
(Grenada).—“ Chronica de J)onAtw °"; 
Luna." 

Mermaids. Sir James Vn**' 
Tennent, speaking of the dagoog ,, _ f 
herbivorous oetaoea, says. ♦'Its headn 
a rude approach to the human outun»i 
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Hid the mother while suckling her young 
olds it to her breast with one flipper, 
d a woman holds her infant in her arm. 
f disturbed she suddenly dives under 
ater^nd tosses up her fish-like tail. It 
i this creatpre which has probably given 
iso to the tales about mermaids," 

Minna id. Mary, queen of Scots; so 
ailed because of hor beauty and intern* 
crate love. Oberon says to Puck— 

Thou remembirlRt 
Smce oure 1 Mt npou a promontory 
And heard a mermaid on a dolphin's bade 
[h'he married Me Itau/ihin of Finite.] 
Utterini; Much dulcet and hurmouiouit breath 
Tuat tbe rude mw grew civil at her m ne. 

i The. " ran tea * mean* the Scotch rebel* ] 
And rrrluiu stare ehet tnndly from Uieir iphvrea 
To near tli» '•ea-maid’e zuumo. 

(Thtearl of A f orUttemherlmui,the mrl of 
W’tHl mot abm' 1 , andlhsduki ofXortouc 
fn-g t UUar allegiance to hiuttbelh out 
of loot to M try. ] 

Shakupeare, “ Mi^tummer fright i Stream." 11.1. 

Mermaid’s Glove. The largest of 
iritish spongos, so called because its 
tranches resemble fingers. 

Mer'ope. One of the Pleiads; dimmer 
.ban the reBt, because Bhe married a 
aortal. 


Merovm'ginn Dynasty. The 

lynasty of Muro'viuH, a Latin form of 
Mee-wig (great warrior). Similarly Louis 
s Clovis, and Clovis is Clot-wig (noted 
warrior). 

* 

Merry ( Saxon ). The original meaning 
a not mirthful, but active, brisk ; hence 
gallant soldiers were called “ merry 
menfavourable weather, “ merry wea¬ 
ther brisk wind, “ a morry gale 
London was “ merry LondonEngland, 
®«*y EnglandChaucer speaks of 
‘ merry organ at the mass;” Jano 
ohore is called by Pennant the “ morry 
concubine of Edward IV.", (See Merry- 

lrbu V ' 


Mdrrw Andrew. So called from 
Andrew Borde, physician to Henry VIII., 
*"• f? vast learning he added great 
eccentricity, and'in order to instruct the 
P ople used to address them at lairs and 
/ Crow ded places In a very ad cap- 
wi* o way. Those who imitated his 
drollery, though they possessed 
drew ^ eQ * U8 > were called Merry An- 
hnff« 8 ’ a * erB n Mow signifying a clown or 
2?®-. Andrew Borde Latinised his 
3 i Andre «* Perfora'tas. (1500- 

Andrew ^ MU a P 0 ® 10 on “Merry 


Morry Dancers. The northern 
lights, so called from their undulatory 
motion. The French also call them 
chioret danumtet (dancing goats). 

Merry Dun of Dover. A largo 
mythical ship, which knocked down 
Calais steeple in passing through the 
Straits of Dover, and the pennant, at the 
same time, swept a flock of sheep off 
Dover cliffs into the sea. Tbe masts 
were so lofty that a boy who ascended 
- them would grow gTey before he could 
reach deck again.— Scandinavian mytho¬ 
logy. 

Merrie England may probably 
mean 44 illustrious,” from the old Teutonic 
mer (famous). According to It. Ferguson, 
the word appears iu the names Marry, 
Merry, Merick ; the French Mdra, Mo¬ 
reau, Merey, Mdriq; and numerous 
others.— “ Teutonic iVaine-Sgttem,” p. 
30b. (See above Merry.) 

Merry-men. A chief calls his 
followers his merry-men, either “ brisk, 
active" (set Merry ), or*P illustrious, re¬ 
nowned.” (Ste above.) * 

Mr. Merry man, the clown or mounte¬ 
bank at fairs, means Mr. Funny-man, or 
tbe tuan whose business it is to create a 
laugh. 

Merry Monarch. Charles IL 

(1(130, 1660-1633.) 

Merse. Berwickshire was so called 
because it was the mere or frontier of* 
England and Scotland. 

Mersenne (2 svl.). The English 
M> rsenne. John Collins, mathematician 
and physicist, so uaPed from Marin 
Mersenne, the French philosopher (1624- 
1683). 

Merton College. Founded by 
Walter de Merton, bishop of Rochester, 
and lord high chancellor in 1264. 

Merton ( Tommy). One of the ohiof 
characters in the tale of 41 Sandford and 
Merton," by Thomas Day. 

Meru. A fabulous mountain in the 
coutre of the world, 8),060 leagues high, 
the abode of Vishnu, and a perfect 
paradise. It may be termed the Indian 
Olympos. 

Merveilleuse (3 syl., French). The 
* sword of Dooliu of Mayeuce. It was so 
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sharp that when placed edge downwards 
it would out through a slab of wood 
without the use of force. 


Mes'merism. So called from Fried¬ 
rich Anton Mesmer, of Mersburg, in 
fiuabia, who introduced the science into 
Paris in 1778. (1734-1815.) 

Mesopota'mia. The true “Mesopo- 
ta'mia ” ring ("London Review”)—i.e., 
something high-sounding and pleasing, 
but wholly past comprehension. The 
allusion is to the story of an old woman 
who told her pastor that sho "found 

S eat support in that comfortable word 
mpoUiraia. 

Messali'na. Wife of the emperor 
Claudius of Rome. Her name has become 
a byeword for lasciviousness and ineonti- 
nency. Catharine II. of Russia is called 
The Modern Messali'na (1729-1738). (See 
Marosia.) 

Metalo'gieus, by John of Salisbury, 
tho object* of which is to expose the 
absurdity and injurious effects of 
“wrangling,” «r dialectics and meta¬ 
physics. He says, “ Prattling and quib¬ 
bling tho masters call disputing or 
wrangling, but 1 am no wiser for such 
logic.” 

Metamor'phic Bocks. Those 
rocks, including gneiss, mica-schist, clay- 
slate, marble, and the like, which have 
become more or less crystalline. Thoy 
• were once considered the fundamental 
strata of the earth's crust. 


Met'aphor (Greek, a transfer). It 
means that the idea is to be transferred 
from the visible word to the thing signi¬ 
fied. Thus, when our Lord called Ilerod 
a fox , we are to carry our thoughts from 
the animal (fox) to the idea which that 
animal suggests, viz., cunning and 
deceit. 


Metaphysics (Greek, after physics). 
The disciples of Aristotle thought that 
matter or nature should be stftdied before 
mind. The Greek for matter or nature is 
physis, and the science of its causes and ef¬ 
fects physics. Meta-physicsis the Greek for 
** after-physics. ” Sir JamoB MackintoBh 
takes a less intentional view of the case, 
and says the word arose from the mere 
accident of the compilers who sorted the 
treatises of Aristotle, and placed that 
upon mind and intelligence after that 
upon matter and nature. The scienoe of 


metaphysics is the consideration of things 
in the abstract, that is, divested of their 
accidents, relations, and matter. 

Metast&'aio. The real nun o of 
thiB Italian poet was Trapassi (aeatL). 
He was brought up by Gravina, who 
Grecised the name. (1698-1782.) 

Methodical. Most Methodical Doctor, 
John Bassol, a disciple of Duns Scutus. 
(*-1347.) 

Meth odists. A name original!; 
given (1729) by a student,of Christ 
Church to the brothers Wesley and their 
clique, who used to assemble on given 
evenings for roligious conversation. As 
the physicians of Rome termed method'tn 
reduced the practice of medicine to a 
system, so these Wesleyans made all 
their conduct and all their engagement* 
square with their religious duties. 

Primitive Methodists. Founded by 
Hugh Bourne. (1772-1852.) 

Meth'uen Treaty. A commercial 
treaty between England and Portugal, 
negotiated by Paul Methuen, in 17<i", 
whereby the Portuguese wines were 
receivod at a lower duty than those of 
France. This treaty was abandoned in 
1836. 

Meton'ie Cycle. A cycle of nine¬ 
teen years, at the end of which period 
the new moons fall on the same days of 
the year, and eclipses recur. Discovered 
by Mcton, B.c. 432. 

Metra. Qn'en dit Metra (Louis XVI.)? 
Metra was a noted news-vender’ of Pans 
before the Revolution—a notability with 
a cocked hat, who wont about with his 
hands folded behind liis back. * 

Metropolitan. A prelate who has 
suffrogan bishops subject to him. The 
two metropolitans of England are the 
two archbishops, and the two of I*®j 
land the arohbis&ops of Armagh and 
Dublin. In the Roman Catholic Church 
of Great Britain, the four archbishops or 
Armagh, Dublin! Cashel, and Tuam are 
metropolitans. The word does not mean 
the prelate of the metropolis in a secular 
sense, but the prelate of a “ motbe 
city” in an ecclesiastical sense— 
city which is the mother er ruf&r ofotne 
cities. Thus, the bisfiop of London •>. 
the prelato of the metropolis, but not 
metropolitan. The archbisbojp of 
terbury is m etropalita'nus el 
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Anfflim, and the archbishop, of York 
primus el metropqlita'nos Anglia. 

Mettre do la Paille dans ses 
Souliers or Mettre du foin dans ses , 
latte*. To amass money, to grow rich, 1 
especially by illicit gains. The reference 
is to a practice in the sixteenth century 
followed by beggars to extort alms. 

Det quemands et bfliitrct qui, pour abuser h 1 
nwnde, mettetttde la pallia en leurs souliers,—** &np- 
pifaHtnt din Vathtilicun," ch. ix. 

Me'um and Tu'um. That which'be- 
longs to me and that which is another’s. 
Jhffvut is Jjatin for “what is miue,” and 
tutim is I^tin for “what is thine." If a i 
man is said not to know the difference 
between meum and tuvw, it is & polito 
way of saying he is a thief. 

“ Metrn est propos'itum in taherna 
man.” A famous drinking song, by 
Walter Mapes, who died in 1210. 

Mews. Stables; but properly a place 
for hawks on the moult. The mnetto 
was an odifice in a park wbero the oliicers 
of venery lodged, and which was fitted up 
with dog-kennels, stables, and hawkeries. 
They were called nmettes from m ue (the 
slough of anything), especially the horns 
sued by stags, which wore collected and 
kept in these enclosures.— Lacomhe, 

“ ihetionnaire Porlatif des Beaux A rls .” 

MexitTL Tutelary god of the Aztecs, 
in honour of whom they named their 
empire Mexico.— Southey. 

Mezen'tius. King of the Tyrrho'- 
nians, who put criminals to death by 
tying them face to face with dead bodies. 

> So says Virgil, “JEneld,” viii. 48?. 

I Meaenttiu in Virgil.. such otitic* ara 

uk« dead coal*, they may blackan, but cannot >.tn, 
-iJi-oow, iYqfaet to " .Poems." 

Mezzo Belie'vo ( med-zo rel-e-a'ro). 
Moderate relief (Italian). This is applied 
to figures whioh project more than those 
of B &880 Relievo (q.v.), but less thou 
those of Alto Relievo (q.v,). 

Mezzo Tinto (Italian, medium, tint). 
j ^graving* in imitation of Iudian-ink 
drawings are called. 

Menora'mia. An earthly paradise 

ornewhere in Afriea, but accessible by 
T «*y one* narrow road. Gaudentio di 

v ^ a discovered this secret road, and 
resided in this paradise for twenty-five 
Bermgton, “ Gaudentio di 


Micawber (Mr. Wilkins).' A great 
speechifier and letter-writer, projector 
of bubble schemes sure to lead to fortune, 
but always ending in grief. Notwith¬ 
standing his ill success he*never de¬ 
spaired, but felt certain that something 
would "turn tip” to make his fortune. 
Having tried literature and law, physic 
and parliamentary interest, in vain, ho 
1 resolved to have a venture in “coals.”— 
Dickens, “ David Copperfisld." 

Micawberisin. Conduct similar to 
that of Mr. Micawber’s. (See above.) 

9 

Mi'chael. Prince,of the celestial 
; armies, commanded by (rod to drive the 
rebel angels out of heaven. Ga'briol 
was next to him in command. (See Sevzn 
S miTs.t 

Longfellow, in bis '‘Golden Legend,” 
says he is the presiding spirit of the 
planet Mercury, and brings to man the 
gift of prudence. 

Tbe planet Meronry, whose plaae 
1* n»»rest to tbe sun in space,. 

Is my ailout'd si here ; 

And with celestial ardour swift 
I be tr upon nt h*n t* ihr K>f< 

Of heavenly prudtim liere. 

*TluMtrucl»Play, n iH. 

St. Michad, in Christian art, is some¬ 
times depicted as a beautiful young man 
with severe countenance, winged, and 
either clad in white or armour, bearing a 
lance and shield, with which he combats 
a dragon. In the final judgment he is 
represented with scales, in which he 
weighs the souls of the risen dead. 

Michael Angelo. The, Michael- 
A lii/tla of Battle-scenes. Michael-Angelo 
Cerquozzi, a native of Rome, famous for 
bis battle-scenes and shipwrecks. (1600- 
1600 ) 

Michel-Angc des Bamboches. Peter ran 
Laar, the Dutch painter. . (1618-1673.) 

Michael Angelo of Music. Johann 
Christoph von "Gluck, the German mu¬ 
sical composer. (1714-17S7.) 

Michael Anqelo of Sculptors. Pierre 
Puget, the French sculptor (1623-1694), 
Also Rend Michael Slodtz (1705-1764). 

MinliH.l in the satire of "Absalom 
and Acbitophel,” by Pryden and Tate, 
is meant .for queen Catharine, wife of 
Charles II. As Charles II. is called 
David in the satire, and Michal was 
David’s wife, the name is appropriate. 

Mich el or Cousin M chad. A Ger¬ 
man. Michel means a dolt j thus the 
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French call a fool who allows himself to 
he taken in by thimble-rigs and card 
tricks mikeL In old French the word 
mice occurs, meaning a fool. {See 
Miohon.) * 

I.'Angldf time a StM Rprte&ti comm* nn John 
Bell; pmr root notre typo #'t t’Allaman t Michel, 
qui reso't one iape per derriire e r qnt demau'e en¬ 
core : ‘Qu'y n-t-H poor rotre aervloe r'—Dr. Weber, 
•* J*» PAu»maon*. m de. 

Miching Mallecho. A veiled re¬ 
buke; a ban deed probed by disguised 
means. To mich or meech means to 
skulk or shrink fronj sight. Micliers are 
poachers or Becret pilferers, Mallecho is 
a Spanish word meaning an “evil-action 
a# a personified name it means a male¬ 
factor.—“ Hamlet ” iii. 2. 

Dr. Maginn says it should be munching 
malicho (much mischief). Spanish, macho 
malhecio. 

Michon, according to Cotgrave, is a 
**block, dunce, dolt, jobberno), dullard, 
loggerhead." Probably michon, mice, 
mvc/J, mikel, and cousin Michel, are all 
from the Italian miccio, halt or lame, 
(See Mike.) 

Microcosm (Greek, little world). 
So man is called by Paracelsus and his 
followers, from the notion that he is the 
universe in miniature. The ancients 
considered the world as a living being; 
the sun th^moon being itB two eyes, the 
earth its oopy, the ether its intellect, and 
the sky its wings. When man was looked 
on as the world in miniature, it was 
thought r that the movements of the 
world and of man corresponded, and if 
one could be ascertained, the other could 
be easily inferred; hence arose the sys¬ 
tem of astrology, which professed to in¬ 
terpret the events of a man’s life by the 
corresponding movements, &c., of the 
steura. (See Diapason.) 

Mic'romeg'as. Voltaire’s imitation 
of “ Gulli rer’s Travels. ” 

Mi'das. Lite Midas, all he touches 
turns tO gold. Said of a person always 
lucky in his speculations. Midas, king 
of Phrygia, requested of the gods that 
everything he touched might be turned 
to gold. His request was granted, but 
as bis food became gold the moment he 
touched it, he prayed the gods to take 
their favour back. He was now ordered 
to bathe in the ractoluB, and the river 
ever after rolled over golden sands. 


t 

Midas-eared. Without discrimi¬ 
nation or judgment. Midas, king of 
Phrygia, was appointed to judge a mu- 
sioal contest between Apollo and Pan, 
and gave judgment in favour of the 
satyr; whereupon Apollo in contempt 
gave the king a pair of ass’s ears. Midas 
hid them under nis Phrygian cap, but his 
servant who used to cut his hair dis¬ 
covered them, and was so tickled at the 
“ joke," which he durst not mention, that 
he dug a hole in the earth, and relieved 
his mind by whispering in it “ Midas has 
ass’s ears.” JBudmus gives a different 
version. He says that Midas kept spieB 
to tell him everything that transpired 
throughout his kingdom, and the pro¬ 
verb “that kings have long arms" was 
changed in his case to “ Midas has long 
oars." “ Ex eo in proverbium venit, quod 
multos otacustas— Le., aurioularios hiabo- 
bat.”— “Be Asse .” {See Pope, “Pro¬ 
logue to Satires.") ‘ 

Midden. The kitchen midden. The 
dust-bin. The farmer’s midden is the 
dunghill. The word is Scotoh, and pro¬ 
bably connected with mud ; Danish, 
modder; Welsh, mwydaiw (to wet). 


Middle Ages. A term of no defi¬ 
nite period, but varying a little with 
almost every nation. In France it was 
from Clovis to Louis XI. (461 to 1461). 
In England, from the Heptarchy to the 
accession of Henry VII. (409 to 1435). 
In universal history it was from the 
overthrow of the Boman empire to the 
revival of letters (the 5th to the 15th 
century). 


Middlesex. The Middle Saxons 
—that is, between Essex, Sussex, ftnd 
Wessex. 


Midgard. The abode of the first 

? air, from whom sprang the human race, 
t was made of the eyebrows of Vw«r, 
and was joiried to Asgard by the rainbow 
bridge called Bifrost. — Scandinavia* 
mythology. 1 

Asgard is the abode of the celestial** 
Utgart is the abode of the giants. 
Midgard is between the two—better 
than Utgard, but inferior to Asgard. 

Midgard Sormen (earth’s raonster). 
The great serpent that lay in the any* 
at the ropt of the celestial ash .--Scow 
navian mythology. 

Mid-Lent Sunday is the fourth 
day in Lent. Ib is called dotnin ic a rt 
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fectio'nis (refaction Sunday), because tbe 
first lesson is the banquet given by 
Joseph to his brethren, and thfe gospel of 
the day is the miraoulous feeding of the 
five thousand. In England it used to 
be called Mbthering Sunday, from the 
custom of visiting the mother or cathe¬ 
dral church on that day to make the 
Easter offering. 

Midlothian. Sir Walter Scott’s 
"Heart of Midlothian” is a tale of the 
Porteous mob, in which are introduced 
the interesting incidents of Effie and 
Jeanie Deans. Effie is seduced while in 
the service of Mrs. Saddletree, and is 
imprisoned for child-murder ; but her 
sister Jeanie obtains her pardon through 
the intercession of the queen, and mar¬ 
ries Reuben Butler. 


Midrash'im (sing. Midrash). Jewish 
expositions of the Old Testament. 

Midsummer. ’Tis Midsummer moon 
with you. You are mad. Thus Olivia 
says to Malvo'lio, u Why, this is very 
midsummer madness.”—" Twelfth Night, 
iii. 4. 


Midsummer • Night’s Dream. 

Some of the most amusing incidents of 
this comedy are borrowed from the 
"Diana” of Montemayor, a Spanish 
writer of pastoral romance in the six¬ 
teenth century; and probably the 
"Knightes Tale” in Chaucer may have 
furnished hints to the author. 

Midsummer- N ighfs Dream. Egeus of 
Athens went to Theseus, the reigning 
duke, ^ to complain that his daughter 
Her'mia, whom he had commanded to 
t marry Demetrius, refused to obey him, 
because she loved Lysander. Egcus de¬ 
manded that Hermia should be put to 
death for this disobedience, according to 
the law. Hermia pleaded that Demetrius 
loved Hel'ena, and that bis affection was 
reciprocated. Theseus had no power to 
. «ter the law, and gave Hermia four 
.fays respite to consider the matter, and 
u then she refused, the law was to take 
course, Lysander proposed flight, to 
which Hermia agreed, and told Helena 
«r intention; Helena told Demetrius, 

1 7 ° ,,r eTn °trius, of course, followed. The 
, J'Ptives met in a wood, the favourite 
> the fairies. Now Oberon and 

ii! u 18, bad a quarrel about a ehange- 

® n ^ Oberon, by way of punish- 
“ ent > “Topped on Titania’s eyes during 


Bleep some love-juice, the effect of which 
is to make tbe sleeper fall in love with* 
tiie first thing seen when waking. The 
first thing seen by Titania Was Bottom 
, the weaver, wearing an ass’s head. In 
tbe meantime king Oberon dispatched 
Puck to pour some of tbe juice on the 
eyes of Demetrius, that be might -love 
Helena, who Oberon thought refused 
to requite her love. Puck, by mistake, 
anointed the eyes of Lysander with the 
juice, aijd tbe first thing he saw on wak¬ 
ing was not Hermia but Helena. Oberon 
being told that Fuck had done lus bid¬ 
ding, to make all' sure dropped some of 
the love-juice on the eyes of Demetrius, 
and the first person be beheld on waking 
was Hermia looking for Lysander. 2h 
due time the eyes of all Were disen¬ 
chanted, and all went smoothly. Lysan¬ 
der married Hermia, Demetrius married 
Helena, and Titania gave the boy to her 
lord, king Oberon. 


Midwife means simply a ** hired 
, woman." (Anglo-Saxon, med-tcif, hired 
woman ; Saxon, vrif; Dutch, wyf; (jierw 
man, iceih, woman.) 

Midwife of men’s thought*. So Soo'rates 
termed himself; and as Mr. Grote ob¬ 
serves, “ No other man ever struck out of 
others so man} sparks to set light to 
original thought.” Out of his intellec¬ 
tual school sprang Plato and tfafiDialoctic 
system: Euclid and tbe Moplle; Aris- 
tippos and the Cyrenaic; Ahtisth&nfe’s 
and the Cynic ; ana his influence on the 
nund was never equalled by any,teacher 
but One, of whom it was said "Never 
man taught as this man." 

Migge (Miss). Mrs. Varden*s maid, 
and the impersonation of an old shrew. 
— Dickens, " Bar naby Budge.” 


Mignon. The young Italian girl 
who fell in love with Wilhelm Mei&ter’s 
apprentice, her protector. Her love not 
being returned, she became insane and 
died.— Goethe, " Wdhelm M(inter 

Mike. To loiter. A corruption of 
miche, to Bkulk ; whence, michrr, a thief, 
and michery, theft. (Old Norse, / mak, 
leisure; 'Swedish, mala ; Saxon, ’mugan, 
to creep.) (Si* Miciion.) 


Shall the blessed ran of heaven 
(loiterer) —Shakttpsare, “ 1 User* 


jjrpvea mlohsr? 


HfiVft Tit Armed in Milan sled. Milan 
was famous ip the middle ages for its 
armoorg.’—Froissart, iv., p.50/. 
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Mil'ane'se (3 syl.). A native of 
Milan—t.e,, mv-lanv. (Old Italian for 
middle-land, meaning in the middle of 
the Lombardian plain.) 

Milden'do. The metropolis of Lil- 
liput, the wall of which was two feet 
and a-half in height, and at least eleven 
inches thick. The city was an exact 
square, and two main streets divided 
it into four quarters. The ompcror’s 
palace, called Belfabo'rac, was in the 
. centre of the city. —“ Gulliver's ffravels" 

(Voyage to Lilliput, iv.). 

Mildew has nothing to do with 
either mills or dew. It is the Gaelic 
mekl-thaew (injurious or destructive 
blight). 

Mile'sian Fables. The romances 
of Antonius Diog'enes, described by 
Photius, but no .longer extant. They 
were greedily read by the luxurious 
Sybarites, and appear to have been of a 
very coarse amatory character. They 
were compiled by Aristi'des, and trans¬ 
lated into Latin by Sisen'na, about the 
time of the civil wars of Ma'nus and 
Sylla. 

The tales of Parthe'nius Nice'nus were 
borrowed from them. The name is from 
the Milesians, a Greek colony, the first 
to catch from the Persians their rage for 
fiction. 

Milesi&n Story or Tale. One very 
wanton and ludicrous. So called from 
the “MilesiaB JFab'ulso,” the immoral 
tendency of which was notorious. (See 
above.) 

Mill. To fight; not from the Latin 
mile is, a soldier, but from the noun mitl. 
Grinding was anciently performed by 
pulverising with a stone or pounding 
with the hand. To mill is to beat with 
the fist, as persons used to beat com with 
a stone. 

Millen'nium means simply a thou¬ 
sand years. (Latin, mi/le, annus .) In Rev. 
xx. 2, it is said that an angel bound Satan , 
a thousand years, and in verse 4 we are 
told of certain martyrs who will come 
to life again, and “reign with-Christ a 
thousand years.” “ This,**says St. John, 

“ is the first resurrectionand this is 
what is meant by tbe millennium. 

Miller. To give one the miller is to en¬ 
gage a person in conversation till a suffi- I 
cient number of persons nave gathered 1 


together to set upon the victim Viti 
stones, dirt, garbage, and all the arnu 
which haste supplies a mob with. (He 
Mill.) 

More water glideth by the mill than ml 
the miller of (“ Titus Andronicus,” ii. 1) 
Many things are done in a bouse whicl 
the master and mistress never dream of 

A Joe Miller. A stale jest. John 
Mottley compiled a book of facetiae in 
the reign of James II., which he entitled 
“Joe Miller’s Jests,” from a witty actor 
of farce during the time that Congreve’s 
plays were in vogue. A stale jest is called 
a “ Joe Miller,” implying that it is stolen 
from Mottley's compilation. (Joo Miller, 
1634-1738.) 

Milieu''s eye. Lumps of leavened flour 
in bread; so called because they an 
little round lumps like an eyA 

To put the mJlev's eye out?. To make 
broth or pudding so thin that the miller’s 
eyo would be put out or puzzled to find 
the flour. 

Miller’s Thumb. A bA& 11 fish, 
four or five inches long, so catted from 
its resemblance to a miller’tt thumb, 
which was broad and round whom it was 
employed te test the quality »'flour. 
The fish is also called Bullhead , *ro > its 
large hoad. 

Milliner. A corruption of Mil'aw, 
so called from Mil'an, in Italy, which at 
one time gave the law to Europe in fill 
matters of taste, dress, and elegance. 


Millwood (Sarah). The courtezan 
who enticed George Barnwell to rob lin 
master and murder his unole. She spent 
all his money, then turned him out of 
doors and impeached him. George Barn* 1 
well laid the case at tbe same time before 
the lord mayor, and both were banged.— 
George Lillo, “ George Barnwell 


Milo. An athlete of Croto'na- B* 
said that he carried through the sta^innj 
at Olympia a heifer four years old. on 
ate the whole of it afterwards. Wb 
old he attempted to tear in two an » ’ 
tree, but the parts closed upon his ban « 
And while held fast He was devour©* 


by wolves. 

Milton borrowed from St. A vit “| 
his description of Paradise (book i-h 
Satan (book ii-), raany other 
of “ParadiseLost.” He also boff . 
very largely frqm Du Baartas (1544-* 3 
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who wrote an epic poem entitled “The 
Week of Creation,” which was translated 
into almost every European language. 
(lf» 14-1591.) St. Avitus wrote in Latin 
hexameters “TheCreation,” “TheFall,” 
ami “The Expulsion from Paradise.” 
(460-52/5). 

Millon. “ Milton," says Dry don in the 
profaco to his “ Fables,” “was the poeti¬ 
cal son of Spenser. .... Milton has 
acknowledged to ine that Spenser was 
his original." 

Milton of Germany. Friedrich G. 
Klopstock, author of “The Messiah." 
(1721-18(13.) Coleridge says ho is “a 
very German Milton indeed'.” 

Mimir. The Scandinavian god of 
wisdom, and most celebrated of the 
giants. TI,q Vaner, with whom ho was 
left as a hostage, cut off his head. Odin 
embalmed it by his magic art, pro¬ 
nounced over it mystic runes, and ever 
after consulted it on critical occasions. 
—Standi tovuin mythology. 

Munir's Well. A well in which all 
wisdom lay concealed. It was at. the 
root of the celestial ash-troo. Mimir 
drank thereof from the horn Gjallar. 
Odin gave one of his eyes to be per¬ 
mitted to drink of its waters, and the 
draught made hirn the wisest of the 
gods .—Scandinavian mythology. 

Mimo'Ba. Niebuhr says the Mimosa 
“ droops its branches whenever any one 
approaches it, seeming to salute tlioso 
who retire under its shade.” 


place of Home’*. Littleton refers to all 
these in his “Monodyon Miss Fortesoue.” 

Minden Boys. The 20th Foot, so 
called from their noted bravery at Min- 
den, in Prussia, 1st August, 1759. 

Minerva. Invito. Minerva, without 
sufficient ability; against the grain. 
Thus Charles Kean acted comedy t nvita 
Minerva, his forte lying another way. 
Sir Philip Sidney attempted the Horattan 
metres in English verse invita Minerva, 
against the grain or genius of the lan- 
gunge. 

Minerva Press. A printing esta¬ 
blishment in Leadonhall Street, London, 
famous about a century ago for its trashy, 
ultra-sentimental novels. These novels 
were remarkable for their complicated 
plots, and especially for the labyrinths 
of difficulties into which the hero and 
heroine got involved before they could 
get married to each other. 

Min'iature (3 syl.l. Paintings by 
tho M ininto'ri, a set of monks noted for 
painting with minium or red lead. Tho ‘ 
first, miniatures were the initial letters 
of rubrics, and as the head of the Virgin 
or some other saint was usually intro¬ 
duced into these illuminated letters, the 
word came to express a small likeness. 
The host miniature-painters Jfeave been 
Holbein, Nicholas Hilliard, Ilho Oliver 
ami his son Peter, Thomas Flatman, 
Samuel Cooper and his brother Alex¬ 
ander, &c. 


Minos (French), A bank note. The 
assignats of the first republic were so 
called, because the paper on which they 
printed was exceedingly thin.— 
iJictumnaire duBas-Langaye”\\., p. 139. 

Mince FieB at Christmas time are 
emblematical of the manger in which 
+w lr r? av ' onr was kid. The paste over 
,offering" was made in form of a 
fatch or hay-rack. (*Se« Plum-Podding.) 

Mincing Lane (London). A cor- 
l °* Mynehen Lane; so called 

J**® t’be tenements held there by the 
Wiohens or ntras of St. Helen s, in 
snopsgato Street. ( Mynehen, SaxOn for 
’ ^.y^cAery, a nunnery.) 

of vSi^ Thf r The b irth-place 
limv.-:* 1 * Cutumnus, a nver of 
tho a ^ . wa ® &® residence of Properitius; 
rivarM *kere Horace had a vUla ; the 
M-elto, w Ionia, is the supposed birth¬ 


Minims. (Latin, Frat res Min'im', 
least of the brethren). A term of self- 
abasement assumed by an order of monks 
founded by St. Francis of Paula, in 1 153. 
The order pf St. Francis of Assisi had 
already engrossed the “ humble” title of 
Frat rex Mi no'rex (inferior brothers). Tho 
superior of the minims is called corrector. 

Minister means an inferior person, 
in opposition to magixter. a superior. One 
is connected with the Latin minus, and 
the other with magix. Our Lord says, 
“ Whosoever will be groat among yon, let 
bitn be your miuistor,’ where the anti¬ 
thesis is well preserved Tho minister of 
a church is the man who trees the parish 
or congregation ; and the minister of the 
crown is the sovereign's servant. 

Minister. Florimond de Romond, 
■peaking of Albert Babinot, one of the 
disciples of Calvin, says, “He was a 
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student of the Institutes, read at the 
hall of the Equity-School m Poitiers, and 
was dailed la Ministerie." . Calvin, in 
allusion thereto, used to call him “Mr. 
Minister,” whence not only Bahinot but 
all the other clergy of the C&lvinistiu 
church were called ministers. 

Minna TroiL Eldest daughter of 
Magnus Troil, the old Udaller of Zetland. 
Captain Clement Cleveland (Vaughan) 
the pirate loved her, and Minna recipro¬ 
cated bis affection, but Cleveland was 
killed by the Spaniards in an oncounter 
on the Spanish main.. {See MERTOUN.)— 
Sir Walter Scott, “ The Pirate." 

Minnehalia ( Laughing-water). The 
lovely daughter of the old arrow-ipnker 
of the Daco'tahs, and wife of Tliawath'a. 
She died of famine. Two guests ’came 
uninvited into Hiawatha’s wigwam, and 
the foremost said, “ Behold mo! J am 
Famineand the other said, “ Behold 
me ! 1 am Fever and Minnehaha shud* 
derod to look on them, and hid her face, 
and lay trembling, freezing, burning, at 
’ the iooks they cast upon her. “Ah 
cried' Laughing-water, “the eyes of 
Puuguk (death") glare upon me, 1 can feel 
hie icy fingers clasping mine amidst the 
darkness," and she died crying “Hia¬ 
watha! Hiawatha 1”— Longfellow , “Hia - 
vat ha." ' 

Min'nesingers. Minstrels. The 
earlieBt lyric poets of Germany were so 
called, because the subject of their 
lyrics was minne-song (love-ditties). 
These poets lived in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

Min'oriea (London). The cloister of 
the Minims or rather Minoresses (nuns 
of St. Clare). The Minims were certain 
reformed Franciscans, founded by St. 
Francis de Paula in the fifteenth century. 
They went barefooted, and wore a coarse 
black woollen stuff, fastened with a 
woollen girdle, which they never put off, 
day or night. The word is derived from 
the Latin min'imvs (the least), in allusion 
to the text, “lam less than the least of 
all saints” (Eph. iii. 8). 

Minos. A king and lawgiver of 
Crete, made at death supreme judge of 
the lower world, before whom all the 
dead appeared to give an account of 
their stewardship, and reoeivo the award 
of their deeds. 

Mi'notaur (Minos-bull). The body 


of a man and head of a bulb Theseus 
slew this monster. 

Minot'ti. Governor of Corinth, then 
under the power of the doge. Iu 1715 the 
city was stormed by th^ Turks, and dur¬ 
ing the siege one of the magazines in the 
Turkish camp blew up, killing 600 men. 
Byron Bays it was Minotti himself who 
fired the train, and leads us to infer that 
lie was one of those who perished in the 
explosion.— Byron, “ Siege of Corinth.*' 

Minstrel simply means a servant or 
minister. Minstrels wero kopt in the 
service of kings and princes for the en¬ 
tertainment of guests. James Beattie 
has a poom in Spense'rian verse, called 
“ The Minstrel,’’ divided into two books. 

The last minstrel of the English stage. 
Janies Shirley, with whom the school of 
Shakespeare expired. (1594-1666.) 

Mint is the Latin minth-a ; so called 
from the fable of Menthfi, daughter of 
Cocy'tus, who was by l’roserpiue changed 
into this plant out of jealousy. 

Min'uit (French). Enfants de la messe 
de mi unit, pickpockets. Ootgrave gives 
“night-walking rakeholls, such as haunt 
these nightly rites only to rob and play 
the knaves.” 

Min'ute. Male <7, minute of (hat. 

' Take a note of it. A law term ; a rough 
draft of a proceeding takon 'down in 
minute ' or small writing is so called; these 
drafts are afterwards engrossed or written 
out in large writing. 

^ Min'ute Gnn. A signal of distress at 
sea, or a gun fired at the death of a distin¬ 
guished individual; so called because a 
minute elapses between each discharge. 

Miol'ner (8 syl,, the crusher). The 
magic hammer of Thor. It would never 
fail to hit a Troll; would never miss to 
hit whatever it was thrown at; would 
always return to tho owner of its own 
accord; and became so small when\not 
in use that it could be put into Thor’s 
pocket. — Scandinavian mythology. 

Mir’abeL A travelled, dissipated 
follow, who is proof ogainst all th'4 wiles 
of the fair sex.— Beaumont and I'Utcher, 
u Wildgoose Chase." ' , 

Miracles. 

Vespasian, the Roman emperor, is Baid 
to have cured a blind m&4 and a cripple by 
his touch during his stay in Alexandria. 
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Mahomet's miracles: He took a scroll 
of the Koran from the horn of a bull; a 
white dove came from heaven to whisper 
in his ear a message from God ; he opened 
the earth and found two jars, one of 
honey and one of milk, as emblems of 
abundance; he brought the moon from 
heaven, made it pass through his sleeve, 
arid return to its place in heaven. 

The Abbl Paris, or more correctly ! 
Francois do Paris, the deacon, buried at j 
the cemetery of St. M€dard. The*num- ; 
berless euros performed at his tomb are 
said by Paleyio be the best authenticated i 
of any, except 1 hose of the Hi tile. j 

Edward the Confessor is said to have ! 
cured scorbutic diseases with his touch. 

King's Evil.) 

Miram'olin. The title of the em¬ 
peror of Morocco. 

Mir'amont. An ignorant.^ testy old 
man, an ultra-admirer of learning.— 
Fletcher, “ The Elder Brother .” 

Miran'da. Daughter of Prosporo, 

— Shakespeare, “ Tempest .” 

Mirror of Human Salvation. 
An’bxtoudcd " Bib'lia Pau'porurn ” (q.r.) 
with the subject of the picture explained , 
in rhymes. Called in Latin “ Spec'ulum ] 
hunia'mn salvatio'nis.” ! 

The mirror of kina Ryence. This mir- ! 
ror was made by Merlin, and those who I 
looked in it saw whatever they wished to 
see. — Spenser, “ Faery Queen," bk. iii. 

Reynard's wonderful, mirror. This 
mirror existed only in the brain of Master 
Fox; he told the quoon-liou that whoever 
looked in it could see what was done a 
mile off. The wood of the frame was not ‘ 
subject to decay, being made of the same 
block as king Crampart’s magic horse — I 
‘‘Reynard the Fox," eh. xii. i 

Mirza. > Emir Zadalb (prince’s son), i 
It is used in two ways by the Persians: 
when prefixed to * surname it is simply a 
title of honour, but moans a prince of the 
blood royal when annexed to the surname. 

Mis'oreant (3 syl.) means a false 
believer (French, mw-emmee). A term 
first applied to the Mahometans. The 
Mahometans in return call Christians 
infidels, and associate with the werd tall 
that we mean by “ miscreants.” 

Misers. The most renowned are:— 

(1) Baron Aguilar or Ephraim Lopes 
•Pereira d’Aguilar, bora at Vienna, and 


died at Islington, worth £200,000. 
(1740-1802.) 

(2) Daniel Dancer. His sister lived 
with him, and was a similar character, 
but died before him. (1716-1794.) 

(3) Colonel O’ Dogherty, though owner 
of large estates, lived in a windowings 
hut, which he entered by a ladder 
that he pulled up after him His 
horse was mere skin and bone. He wore 
an old night-cap for wig, and an old 
brimless hat. His clothes were made up 
of patches, and iiis general appearance 
was that of extreme destitution. 

ill Sir Harvey Rims, who died worth 
£250,000, but never spent more than 
£110 a-year. 

His sister-in-law inherited £100,000, 
but actually starved herself to death. 

II or son John, M. P., an eminent brewer 
in Southwark, never bought any olothes, 
never suffered his shoes to be cleaned, 
and grudged overy penny spent in food. 
(1714-1739.) 

(5) Fosme, farmer-general of Langue¬ 
doc, who hoarded his money in a secret 
cellar, where be was found dead. 

(6i Thomas Guy . founder of Guy’s Hos¬ 
pital. (1044-1721.) 

(7) Vnl 1 are Hopkins. 

(8) Dick Jarrctt died worth £10,000, 
but liis annual expenses never exceeded 
£C. The beer brewed at his christening 
was drank at his funeral. 

(li) Messrs. Jardin, of Cambridge. 

(10) William Jennings, a neighbour 
and friend of Elwes, died worth £200,000. 
(1701-1797.) 

(11) The Rer. — Jonas, of Blewhurv. 

(12) John Little left behind him 

£40,000, 180 wigs, 173 pairs of 

brooches, and an endless variety of other 
articlos of clothing. His physician or¬ 
dered him to drink a little wine for his 
health’s sake, but he died in the act of 
drawing the cork of a bottle. 

(13) Ostermld, the Fronoh banker, who 
died of starvation in 1790, possessed of 
£ 120 , 000 . 

(L4) John Overs, a Southwark ferryman. 

(15) The king of Patter dale, whose income 
was £S00 a-year, but his oxpousos never 
exceeied £30. He lived at the hoad of 
lake Ulleswator. His lust wordsVere, 
" What a fortune a man might make if 
he lived to the .age of Methuselah! ” He 
died at the age of 89. 

(16) Gay WHauls, a female miser. 

(See Euclio, llaui’ agon, Ac ) 
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Miaere'rO. (4svl.) Our fifty-first psalm 
is so called. |Pne of the evening services 
of Lent is called miserdrS, because this 
penitential psalm is sung, after which a 
sermon is delivered. The under-side of 
a folding seat in churches is called a 
miser jre ; when turned up it forms a 
ledge seat sufficient to rest the aged in a 
kneeling position. 

** Misfortune will never leave me 
, till I leave it,” was the expression of 
Charles VII., emperor of Germany. 
(1742-1745.) 

Mishna. Instruction. A word ap¬ 
plied by the Jews to the oral law. It is 
divided into six parts: (1) agriculture; 
<2) Sabbaths,fasts,and festivals; (3) mar¬ 
riage and divorce; (4)civil and penal laws; 
(5) sacrifices; (6) holy persons and things. 
The commentary of the Mishna is called 
the Talmud. (Hebrew, shana, to learn.) 


MisnomerB. 

Absalom means a Father's Pence, a 
fatal name fpr David's rebellious sou. 

Acid (sour) applied in chemistry to a 
class of bodies to which sourness is only 
accidental and by no moans a universal 
character—thus, .rock-crystal, quartz, 
flint, &c., are chemical acids, though no 
particle of acidity belongs to them. 

Go to the ant, thou sluggard. (See 
Aktb, Honeycomb.) 

A rabic Figure* were not invented by 
the Arabs, but the Indians. 

Black Lend, does not contain a singlo 

E article of lead, bUt is composed of car- 
on and iron. 

Black Nits moans the “ White Head¬ 
land," a corruption of lilanr Nez. 

BHnd-worms are no more blind than 
moles are ; they havo very quick and 
brilliant eyes, though somewhat small. 

Brazilian Grass does not come from 
Brazil, or even grow in Brazil, nor is it a 
grass at all. It consists of strips of a palm 
leaf (Cham strops argente 1 a), and is chiclly 
imported from Cuba. 

Burgundy Titch is not pitch, nor is it 
manufactured or exported from Bur¬ 
gundy. The best is a resinous substance 
prepared from common frankinconse,.and 
brought from Hamburg; but by far the 
larger quantity is a mixture of rosin and 
palin-oil. * 

Catgut is not the gut of cats, but of 
sheep. •* 

China, as a name for porcelain, gives 
rise to the contradictory expressions 


British China, Sfevres China, Dresden 
China. Dutch China, Chelsea China, Ac.; 
like wooden mile-stones, iron mile-stones, 
brass shoe-horns, iron penB, Ac. 

Cuttle-bane is not bone at all, but a 
structure of pure chalk onoe embedded 
loosely in the substance of certain extinct 
species of cuttle-fish. It is enclosed in 
a membranous sac, within the body of 
th6 “ fish,” and drops out when -the sac 
is opened, but it has no connection what- f 
ever \rith the sac or the cuttle-fish. 

Cleopatra's Needle was not erected by 
Cleopatra, nor in honour of that queen, 
but by Ramosos the Great. 

Down for adown (the preposition) is 
a strange instance of caprice, in whioh 
the omission of the negative (a) uttesly 
perverts the meaning. The Saxon ana 
is an upland or lull, and a-dnn is its 
opposite - i.e., a lowland or descent. 
Going down stairs, really means “ going 
upstairs ” or ascending; and for descend¬ 
ing we ought to say “Going a-down”— 
i.e., the contrary of “down” (or up). 

Dutch Clocks arc not of Dutch, but 
Gorman (Deutch) manufacture. 

Fox-glove is not the glove of the fpx, 
but of the fays called folk— the little^ 
folk’s glove ; or else from fosco, red. 

Fusilirrs. Those foot-soldiers now 

carry Enfiold rifles, and not fusils. 

•Galvanised Iron is not galvanised. It 
is simply iron coated with zinc, and this 
is done by dipping it in a zinc bath con¬ 
taining muriatic acid. 

German Silver is not silver at all, nor 
was the metallic mixture invented by a 
German, but lias been in ubo in China 
tune out of mind. 

Gothic Architecture is not the archi¬ 
tecture of tho Goths, but the ecclesiasti¬ 
cal style employed in England and France 
before the Renaissance. 

Honey-dew is neither honey nor dew , but 
an animal substance given off by certain 
insects, especially when hunted by ants. 

Honey Soap contains no honey, nor is 
honey in any way employed in its manu¬ 
facture. It is a mixture of palm-oil, soap, 
and olive-soap, each one part, with three 
parts of curd soap or yellow sow, granted. 

Hydrophobia (Greek, dread of water) 
applied to mad dogs is inooirect, as they 
will both lap water and even swnp. in it. 

Indians (American). A blunder of 
geography on the part of th$ early dis¬ 
coverers of the New World, who set their 
faces westward from Europe to find IndidJ 
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and believed they had done so when they 
discovered America. 

Irish Stew is a dish never seen in Ire¬ 
land. 

Japan Lacquer contains no lac at all, 
but is made from the resin of a kind of 
nut-tree called Anacardiaceee, 

Jerusalem Artichoke has no connection 
with Jerusalem, but with the sunflower, 
girasole, which it resembles. 

4 Kensington Palace is not in Kensing¬ 
ton at all, but in the parish of St. Mar¬ 
garet, Westminster. 

Kid Gloves are not kid at all, but are 
made of lamb-skin or sheep-skin. 

Longitude and Latitude, the great 
dimension and little or broad dimension 
of the earth. According to the ancient 
notion, the world was bounded on the 
west by the Atlantic, but extended an 
indefinite length eastward. It was 
similarly terminated on tho south by the 
tropic of Cancer, whence it extended 
northwards, but this extent being much 
less than that east and west, was called 
the breadth or latitude. 

Louis de Bourbon, bishop of Liege, is 
made by Sir Walter Scott, in “ Quentin 
.Durward,” an “old man;’’ whereas he 
was only eighteen, and a scholar at 
Louvain. He made his entry into his 
seo in a scarlet jerkin and cap set jauntily 
on one side.— A. Dumas, “Charles the 
Bold:' 

Lunar Caustic is not a substanco from 
the moon, but is simply nitrate of silver, 
and silver is tho astrological symbol of 
the moon. 

Lunatics are not affected by tho 
changes of the moon more than other 
invalids. No doubt their disorder has 
its pdfiodicities, but it is not affected 
by the moon. 

Lycopodium (club-moss) is a corrup¬ 
tion of leucopodium or leycopodium, 
luieos being a “ wolf,” and leukos “ white,” 
and lycopodium is not wolf-powder, but 
white-powder. A similar instance is seen 
in tbe river Lyons i Asia Minor', “ wolf- 
river," instead\>f Leycus, “ white-river,” 
the water being remarkable for its 
whiteness. 

Meerschaum is not petrified “ sea-foam,” 
as the word implies, but a composition of 
gil'ica, magnesia, and water. 

Mosaic Gold has no connection with 
Moses or the metal gold. It 1 b an alloy 
of copper and zinc, used in the ancient 
'mufiwtm or tesselated work. 


Mother of Pearl is the inner layer of 
several sorts of shell. m is not the 
mother of'pearls, as the name indicates, 
but in some coses the matrix of the pearl. 

Natives; oysters raised in artificial 
beds. Surely oysters in their own natu¬ 
ral beds ought to be called the natives. 

Oxygen means the generator of acids, 
but there are acids of which it is not the 
base, as hydrochloric acid. Indeed, 
chemists now restrict the term acid to 
compounds into which hydrogen enters, 
and oxy-acids are termed salts. 

Pen. moans a feather. (Latin, prnna, 
a wing.) A steel pen is not a very choice 
oxpret-sion. * 

Philippe VI. of France was called le 
bien fortune, but never was came more 
inappropriate, Ho was defeated at Sluys 
(Stu-is), and again at Cressy ; be lo*t 
Calais; and a fourth of all Ins subjects 
were carriod off by the plague edded the 
“ Black Death." 

Pompty's Pillar, in Alexandria, was 
neither erected by Ppnipey, nor yet to . 
Ponipey, but either to Sept'imus Seve'rus 
or ono of the caliphs. 

J'russiun Blue does not come from 
Prussia, but is the precipitato of the stilt 
of protoxide of iron with red prussiate 
of potass. 

II ice Paper is not made from rice, but 
from the pith of Tung-tsau, or hollow- 
plant, so called because it is hollow when 
the pith has been pushed out. 

Salad Oil is not oil for salads, but 
oil for cleaning sallets or salades— 
helmets. 

Salt is no salt at all, and has long been 
wholly excluded from the class of bodies 
denominated salts. 

Salt of Lemon is in reality a binoxalate 
of potash, with a little of the quadroxa- 
late. 

Salts. The substance of which junk 
bottles, French mirrors, window-pane*, 
and opera glasses are made is placed 
among the salts, but analysts have de¬ 
clared the character of this substance to 
bo wholly misunderstood, if it is supposed 
to be a salt. 

Seattle, to open a hole in a ship, means 
really to bolt or bar. (See Scuttle.) 

Sealing Wax is not wax at all, nor does 
it contain a single particle of wax. It Is 
made of shellac, Venice turpentine, and 
cinnabar. Cinnabar gives it the deep 
red* colour, and turpentine renders the 
shellac soft and less brittle. 
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Slave meua noble, illustrious (slavi), 
but is now nulled to the m9&t ignoble 
end debased (See Baiion.) 

Sperm Oil properly means “ seed oil ” 
(Latin, sperma), from the notion that it 
Was sperma ceti (the spawn or melt of a 
whale). The “sperma-eoti” whale is the 
whale that gives this "seed oil,” which 
is taken chiefly but not wholly from the 
head. 

Tube-rose is no rose, but the tuberous 
polianth ( PolUmthcs tubero'sa). 

Turkeys do not come from Turkov, but 
North America, through Spain, or India. 
The French call them " dindon”— 1 .«., 
d Jude *or coq (Elude, a term equally in¬ 
correct. 

Turkey Rhubarb neither grows in Tur¬ 
key, nor is it exported from Turkey. It 
grows in the groat mountain 9 hain be¬ 
tween Tartary and Siberia, and is a Rus¬ 
sian monopoly. 

Turkish Baths are not of Turkish 
origin, nor ‘are they baths, but hot-air 
rooms or thermic. * 

Vallambro'sa. Milton says— 

Thick at autumn**.) leave** ih»t ►trew the brooks 

la Yallatubroi*. • “ Paradm Lost," I. -‘Hi. 

But the trees of Vallnmbrosa, hoing pines, 
do not fall thick in autumn, and the 
brooks are not strowud with them. 

Ventriloquism is not voice from the 
stomach at all, but from the mouth. 

Well-beloved. Louis XIV. A most 
inappropriate title for this most detest¬ 
able ana detested of all kings. 

Whale-bone is no bone at all, nor does 
it possess any properties of bone. It is a 
substance attached to the upper jaw of 
the whale, and serves to strain the water 
which the oreature takes up iu largo 
mouthfuls. 

Wolf s-bane. A strango corruption. 
Bane is the Teutonic word for all 
poisonous herbs. The Greeks, mistaking 
banes for beano, translated it kuamos, as 
they did hen-bane ( huos-kuamos ). Now 
wolfs-bane is an aconite, with a pale- 
yellow flower, and therefore called white- 
bane to distinguish it from the blue 
aconite. The Greek for white is leukns, 
hence “ leukos-kuamosbut lukos is 
the Greek for wolf, and by a blunder 
leukos-kuamos (white-bean) got muddled 
into lukos-kuamos (wolf-bean). Now 
comes in' acience to make confusion 
worse confounded. Botanists, seeing the 
absurdity of calling aconite a bean, re¬ 
stored the original word “ bane,” but 


retained the corrupt word lukos (a Wolf), 
and hence we get the name wolf s-bano 
for white aconite. 

*** Several other examples are given 
under their respective names. 

Mispris'ion. Concealment, neglect 
of. (French, »i forts.) 

Misprision of clerks. Mistakes in 
accounts arising from neglect. 

Misprision of felony. Neglecting to # 
reveal a felony when known. 

Misprision of’treason. Neglecting to 
disclose or purposely concealing a trea¬ 
sonable design- 

Miss, Mistress, Mra. Gorman, 

meister-ess (master-ess, lady master;. 
Miss used to be Written Mis, and is the 
first syllable of Mistress; 1 Mrs. is the 
contraction of meisteress, callod Mia’ess. 
Even in the reign of GoorgO' II. tin-, 
married ladies used to be styled Mrs., 
as Mrs. Lop el, Mrs. Bellenden, Mrs. 
Blount, a'l unmarried ladies. ( See “Pope’s 
Letters.”) 

Early in Charles IT.’s reign, Evelyn 
tells ns that “.lewd women began to be 
styled Misse now Mistress is more 
frequently applied to them. (See Lad.) * 

Mississippi Bubble. The French 
“ South-tiea Scheme," and equally dis¬ 
astrous. It was projected by John Law, 
a Scotchman, and had for its object the 
payment of the National Debt of France, 
which amounted to 208 millions sterling, 
on being granted the exclusive trade of 
Louisiana, ou tho banks of the Missis¬ 
sippi. (1717-1720.) {See South Sea.) 

Mis'tletoe. Shakespeare eallB it 
“ the baleful mistletoe” (“Titus Am drom¬ 
ons," ii. 3), iu allusion to the Scandinavian 
story that it was with an arrow made of 
mistletoe that Balder was slain. (See 
below.) 

The word mistletoe is a corruption of 
mistel ta, where mist is the German for 
“dung,” or rather the “droppings of a 
bird,” from the notion that the plant 
was so propagated, especially by the 
missel-thrush. Ta is’ for tan , Old Norse 
tein, meaning “ a plant 11 or f'sjtoot.” 

Kissing under the mistletoe is a relic of 
Scandinavian mythology. Lofejt bated 
Balder, the Apollo of the And 

as “everything that springs from fire, 
air, earth, and water” had been sworn 
not to hurt the celestial favourite, the 
wicked spirit made an arrow of mistletoe, 
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which he gave to blind Htider to tent. 
The god of darkness shot the arrow, and 
killed Balder. Being restored to life, at 
the urgent request of the gods and god¬ 
desses, the mistletoe was given to the 
goddess of love to keep, and every one 
who passed under it received a kiss, to 
Bhow that the branch was the emblem of 
love, and not of death. 

Mistletoe Bough. The tale re¬ 
ferred to in this song, about lord Lovell's 
daughter, is related by Rogers in his 
“ Italy," where the lady is called “Gi- 
nevra." A similar narrative is givlh by 
Collet in his “ Relics of Literature,” and 
another is among the “Causes Cdlobres.” 

Marwoll Old Hall, once the lesidcnco 
of the Seymour and afterwards of the 
Dacre family, has a similar tradition 
attached to it, and (according to tlio 
“Post Office Directory”) “the very 
chest is now the property of the Rev. J* 
Haygarth, redtor of Upham.” 

Mistress of the World. Ancient 
Rime .was so called, because all the 
known world gave it allegiance. 

Mistress Roper. The Marines, or 
'any one of them; so called by the 
regular sailors, because they handlo the 
ropes like girls, not being used to thorn. 

Mi'ta. Sister of. Aude, surnamed 
“the Little Knight of Pearls,” in love 
with Sir Mitonde Rennes, Roland's friend. 
Charlemagne greeted her after a tourna¬ 
ment with the SaracenB at Fronsac, say¬ 
ing, “ Rise, countess of Rennes.” Alita 
and Sir Miton were the parents of 
Mitoine (<f.v .).—" Orotjuemitatne,” xv. 

Mitaino. Godchild of Charlcmagno; 
her parents were Mita and Miton, count 
and countess of Reunes. She went m 
search of Fear-fortross, and found that 
it only existed in the minds 6i the fear- 
ful, vanishing into thin air as it was 
approached by a bold heart and clear 
conscience. Charlemagne made her for 
this achievement Roland’s squire, and she 
followed him on her horse Vuillant to 
Spain, and fell in the attack at Ronoes- 
valles.—■“ Croquemitaine ,” pt. iii. 

Mite. Sir Matthew Mite. A purse- 
proud East Indian merchant} who gives 
his servants the most costly exotios, and 
overpowers every one with the profusion 
of his wealth. 


• 

Mith'ra or Mlth'ras. The highest 
of the twenty-eight second-class divinities 
of the ancient Persians, an#the ruler of 
the universe. Sometimes used as a 
synonym for the sun. ■ The word means 
friend, and this deity is so called because 
he befriends man in this life, and pro- 
; tects him agaihst evil spirits after death. 
He is represented as a young man with a 
Phrygian cap, a tunic, a mantle on hu 
left shoulder, and lunging a sword into 
the nock of a bull. (Sanskrit, mi tram, a 
friend.) (^.“Thebais,” i.) 

Mith'ridate (3 syl.). A confection 
said to be invented by Mitbrida'lSs, king 
of Pontus and Bitbyn'ia, as an antidote 
to poison. It contains seventy-two in¬ 
gredients. 

What brave er>irit could he oontent to lit in hie 
•ho(>.,..snUii’g Meihrida urn and drag*>n'e water 10 
iufeo'ed house*.—"‘ Knight of tho Burning Ft otto* 
(»«•>?.) 

Mitre. The episcopal mitre sym¬ 
bolises the cloven tongues of fire which 
descended on the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost. * 

Mitten. The Pardoner’s mitten. 
Whoever put this mitten on would be 
sure to thrive in all things. 

lie that hie hon ie put in thin metayn, 

Me ahal have multiplying of hie grayn. 

Whan ho hath eowtn. bo it » hete or otes, 

Bo tliat ye offre pan* (pence) nr el lee grootes. 

Chaucer, Prolog ue to “ Tho Pardoner** TaJ*.** 

Mit'timus (Latin). A command m 
writing to a gaoler, to keep the person 
named in safe custody. Also a writ for 
removing a record from one court to 
anothor. So called from the first word 
of the writ, .“Mittimus” (i.e., We 
send.. .). 

Mitton. The Chapter of Mitton. So 
the battle of Mitton was called, because 
so many priests took part therein. Hailes 
says that “three hundred ecclesiastics 
fell in this battlo, which was fought Sep¬ 
tember 2()th, 1319. 

8o many priest* took part in the fight that Up 
Scot* called it the Chapter of Mitton—a meeting 
of the clergymen belonging to a oathedial being 
called a chapter.-A'tr Walter Haiti, •* Taint of a, 
Graiui/utherf x. 

Mixon. Better wed over the Mixon 
than over the Moor. A Cheshire proverb 
meaning, it is bettor to marry a Cheshire 
woman thau a Londoner. The. road to 
London was over the Staffordshire moor, 
and the Mixon is the homestead -dung-, 
heap. In its extended sense it means, it 
is better to marry one of your own noun- 
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trywoman than to marry a foreigner.— 
Fuller, “Worthis*!* 

Mja lirir * (pron. youl-ner). Thor’s 
hammer. (See Miolnek.) 

Mnemos'yne. Goddess of memory 
and mother of the nine museB .—Classical 
mythology. 

Moakkibat. A class of angels, ao 
qirding to the Mahometan mythology. 
Two angels of this class attend every 
child of Adam from the cradle to the grave. 
At sunset they tiy up with the record of 
the deedB done since sunrise. Every good 
deed is entered ten times by tho record* 
ing angel on the credit or right side of 
his ledger, bnt when an evil deed is re¬ 
ported the angel waitB seven hours, “ if 
haply in that tiino the evil-dour may re¬ 
pent.”— The Koran. 

Moat. (See Battle.) 

Mob. A contraction of the Latin 
moVilU, vulgar (the fickle crowd). Tho 
term was first applied to the people by 
the members of the Green-ribbon Club, 
in the reign of CharloB II .—“Northern 
Kmminer" p. 574. 

As mob is mobility, so nob is nobility. 


Mob-cap is a plain cap, the same as 
i nab (to dress like a slattern)- Hence in 
% “ Hamlet ” tho Player says— 

Bnt who, ah wo I hod aeon the mabled queen 
ana bare-fuot up and down.... 

That is, the queen dressed like a slattom, 
“ a clout upon her head, and for a robe a 
blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up.” 
Probably mop is another form of the 
same word, and all come from the Latin 
vrnppa (a clout\ whence our word map 
la drawing on cloth), in contradistinction 
to a cartoon (a drawing on paper). 


Mobilize. To render soldiers liable 
to be moved on service out of the town 
where they live; to call into active ser¬ 
vice men enrolled but not bona fide on 
the war establishment. 


Modisb (LadyBetty), in “The Care¬ 
less Husband,” by Cibber. The name 
explains the character. This was Mrs. 
Oldfield's favourite character, and “ The 
Tatler” (No. 10) accordingly calls this 
charming actress “ Lady Betty Modish.” 
(See NaBCISSA.) 

Mo'do. The fiend that urges to mur¬ 
der, and* one of the five that possessed 
*‘ poor Tom. ” ( See Mahu. )— Shakespeare. 
“King Lear” iv. 1.’ ^ 

Modred, in the romance df “The 
Bound Table,” is represented as the 
treameroue knight. He revolts from his 
uncle Arthur, whose wife he seduced, 
is mortally wounded in the battle of 
Camlan, in Cornwall, and is buried in 
the island of Avalon. 

Sir Modred. The nephew of king 
Arthur. He hated Sir Lancelot, sowed 
jdiscord amongst the knights of the 
Round Table, and tampered with the 
“lords of the White Horse,” the brood 
that Hungist left. When the king went 
to chastise Sir Lancelot for tampering 
with the queen, ho left Sir Modred in 
charge of the kingdom. Modred raised 
a revolt, and the king was slain in his 
attempt to quash it.— Tennyson, “ Idyls 
of the K mg " ((/ uinever ). 

Mo'dus Operandi (Latin). Tho 
mode of oporation; the way in which a 
thing is to be done, 

M ofue'sil (East Indies). The sub¬ 
ordinate divisions of a district; the seat 
of government being called sadder. Pro¬ 
vincial. 

To tell a man that fatal charge* have been laid 
amt) iat him, and refute him an opportunity ftr ex¬ 
planation, thie is nut even Mofuesil justice.— The 
Timet. 

Moha'di (Mohammed). The twelfth 
Imaun, who is said to be living in. con¬ 
cealment till Antichrist appears, when he 
will come again and overthrow the great 
enemy. 


’ Mockery. “It will be a delusion, a 
mockery, and a snare.” Thomas lord 
Denman, jn his judgment on the ease of 
O’Connell v. The Queen. 

Modality in soholastio philosophy 
means the mode in which anything exists. 
Kant divides our judgment into three 
modalities: ■ (1) rrehlematk, touching 
possible events; (2) A tier tone, touching 
real events; (3) Apodictie, touching ne- 
ms&atj events. 


Mohair. A corruption of the Ger¬ 
man mohr (a Moor). It is the hair of the 
.Ango'na goat, introduced into Spain by 
the Moors, and thence brought into 
Germany. 

Mohak'abad' (Al). Abu-Rikan, 
the geographer and astronomer 'in the 
eleventh century. 

Mohock. A class of ruffians who at 
one time infested the streets of London. 
So called from the Indian Mohawks. 
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One of their "new inventions” was to 
roll persons down Snow Hill in a tub; 
another was to overturn coaches on rub* 
Dish heaps. (See Gay, “ Trivia," iii.) 

Mnhnn. Captain Hill and lord 
Mohun made a dastardly attack on on 
actor named Mountford, on his way to 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s house in Howard 
Street. Hill was jealous of the actor, 
and induced the "noble lord” to join 
hitntip this " valiant quarrel.” Mount- 
fordTdied next day. Hill fled, and was 
never heard of more*; Mohun was tried 
for his,life, but acquitted. (NeelsSAOllAR.) 
— UoweV, “ State Trial *,” vol, xii., p.947- 

Mohyronus (Edricins). Said to 
cure wounds by sympathy. He did not 
apply his powder to the wounds, but to a 
cloth dipped in the blood. 

Moire Antique (French') is silk, &c., 
moirS (watered) in tho antique stylo, or 
to resemble the materials worn in olden 
times. The figuring of tin, like frost¬ 
work or scales, is colled ntuire metallique. 

Mokan'na. A name given to Ha- 
kem ben HaBchem, from a veil of silver 
gauze worn by him. Mooro in his " Lalla 
Kookh” terms him "The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan.” The history of this im¬ 
postor is given by D’Herbelot. It is said 
that he killod himself by plunging into 
a bath of aquafortis. 

Molifere. The Italian Mol it re. Carlo 
Goldoni. (1707-1793.) 

The Spanish Moliere. Leandro Fef- 
nandez Moratin. (1760-1828.) 

MoTiniem. The system of grace 
sand election taught by Louis Moli'na, the 
Spanish Jesuit. (1585:1600.) The disciples 
of Molina were called Moli'uists. 

Moll Cut-purse. Mary Frith, a 
woman of masculine vigour, who not 
unfrequently assumed a man’s attire. 
She was a notorious thief and out-purse, 
who once attacked general Fairfax on 
Hounslow Heath, for which she was sent 
to Newgate. She escaped by bribery, 
and died at last of dropsy in the seventy* 
fifth year of her age. 

Moll Flanders. A woman of ex¬ 
traordinary beauty, born in the Old 
Bailey. She was twelve years a courtezan, 
live times a wife, twelve years a thief, 
eight years a transport in Virginia; but 
ultimately grew rich, lived honestly, and 


died a penitent (Charles II.’s reign). 
(See Daniel Defoe ’b " Moll Flanders.’’) 

Moll Thomson's Mark, as “ Take 
away this bottle, it has Moll Thomson's 
mark on it,” Moll Thomson is M.T. 
(empty). 

Moll (Kentish). Mary Carlton, com¬ 
monly known os the German Princess. 
She was sentenced to transportation, but 
being found at large, was hanged at Ty- 
hum in 1672. 

Molly Maguires. An Irish secret 
society in North America. 

The indite who tried the marderrrwM elected hr 
the Molly Mtutuirea; the juror* who swieted him were 
themieivi* Molly Maxuiree. A icore of Molly Ml- 
Kuirci came forward io a wear that the aanakln was 
anty uiileifr'm the ai ot ou which he had beau seen 
to lire at William Dunn.... and the jurors returned a 
verdict of Mot utility,—W. Hepwrth Dixon, “Am 
.A merica,” ii. 28. 

Molly Mog. This celebrated beauty 
was an innkeeper’s daughter, at Oaking- 
ham, Berks. She was the toast of all the 
gay sparks in the former half of tho 
eighteenth century, and died in 1766, at 
an advanced age. Gay has a ballad on 
this “ Fair Maid of the Inn." 

Molly Mog died at the age of Bitty- 
seven, a spinster. Mr! Standen, of Ar- 
bortiokl, tho enamoured swain alluded to 
in tho ballad, died 1730. It is said that 
Molly’s sister Sally was the greater 
beauty. A portrait of Gay still hangs in 
the inn. 

Molmu'tius. A mythical king of 
Britain, who promalgatod the lawB called 
tho Molmutine, and established the 
privilege of sanctuary. He is alluded to 
in “ Cymbeline,” iii. 1 (Shakespeare). 

Moloch. Any influence which de¬ 
mands from us the sacrifice of what we 
hold most dear. Thus, war is a Moloch, 
ling mob is a Moloch, the guillotine was 
tho Moloch of the Frenoh revolution, kc. 
The allusion is to the god of the Am¬ 
monites, to whom children were " made 
to pass through the fire” in sacrifice. 
Milton Bays he was " worshipped in 
Rabba, in Argob, and Busan to the 
stream of utmost Arnon .”—"Paradise 
Lost i. 

Moly. Wild aarlic, oalled sorcerer’s 
garlic. There are many sorts, all of 
whiuh flower in May, except " the sweet 
moly of Montpolier,” which blossoms in 
September. The most noted are "the 
great moly of Homer,” the Indian moly, 
the moly of Hungary, serpent's moly, 
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the yellow moly, Spanish purple moly, 
Spanish silver-capped moly, andDios- 
cor'ides's moly. Pope describes it and its 
effects in one of his odes, and Milton 
refers to itin his “ Comus." (Greek, molu .) 

Home {French), says Colgrave, is a 
Momus, find-fault, carping fellow. So 
called from Momus, the god of raillery. 

Or oefl'-ent flonqura lea moms'). 

De mordre ten rscrfi s miens 

J. du Vcilay, “ & P. d* Ronsard. ” 

Mo'miers (French, men of mummery). 
An Evangelical party of Switzerland, 
somewhat resembling our Methodists. 
They arose in 1818, and made way both 
in Germany and France. 

Mcmmur. The realm of O'beron 
—Middle Age romance. 

Mo mus- One who carps at every¬ 
thing. Momus, the sleepy god, waH 
always railing and carping. lie blamed 
Jupiter for making man without a win¬ 
dow in his breast through which his 
thoughts could be seen ; hence, says Dr. 
Grey, every unreasonable carper is called 
a Momus. 

Mo'naciello {little monk). A sort 
of incubus in the mythology of Naples. 

» It is described as a thick little man, 
dressed in a monk’s garment and broad- 
brimmed hat. Those who will follow 
* when he beckons will be led to a spot 
where treasure is concealed. Sometimes, 
however, it is his pleasure to pull the 
bed-clothes off, and sometimes to sit 
perched on a sleeper. 

Monerchi'ans. A theological party 
of the third century, who maintained 
that God is one, immutable and pri-* 
mary. Tbeir opponents turned upon 
them and nick-named them Fatnjmssians, 
saying that according to such a doctrine 
Cod the Father must have suffered on 
the cross. 

Mon'archy. Fifth-monarchy men. 
Those who believed that the second 
coming oP Christ was at hand, and that 
,ftt his second coming he would ostablish 
the fifth universal monarchy. The five 
are these: the Assyrian, the Persian, 
the Macedonian, the Roman, and t)io 
Millennium. 

Mondo. The spirit that favours the 
hunt.— Comma in Africa. 

Money. Shortly after the -Gallic 
Invasion, Lucius Furnas built a temple to 
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Juno Mone'ta (the Moniire.s) on the spot 
where the house of Marous Manlius 
stood. This spot of the Capitol was 
selected because Manlius was the first 
man alarmed by the cackling of the 
sacred geese. This temple was subse¬ 
quently Converted into a mint, and the 
“ases" there coined were called moneta, 
whence our money. 

Money makes the mare to go. ( See Mans. ) 

Mon'gia or Mo'gia. A seapogj of 
Galicia.—“ Orlando Funoso.” W 

Mon'ica. Mother of Augustine. 

Monim'ia, in Otway’s tragedy of 
“ The Orphan.” Sir Walter Scott says, 
“ More tears have been shed for the 
sorrows of Monimia, than for those of 
Juliet and Desdemona.” 

Mon'iplies (Richie). An honest, 
self-willed Scotchman, servant of Nigol 
Olifaunt, in Scott’s“ Fortunes of Nigel.” 

Moni'tor, so the Romans called the 
nursery teachor. The Military Monitor 
was an officer to tell young soldiers of 
the faults committed against the service. 
The House Monitor was a slave to call the 
family of a morning, to announce meal 
times, and so on. 

Monk, in printing, is a black smear 
or blotch made by leaving too much ink 
on the part. Cast on set up his printing 
press in the scrip/o'num of Westminster 
Abbey; and the associations of this 
place gave rise to the slang expressions 

S ouk and friar for black and white 
efects. (See Fiiiar.) 

Give a man a monk (French, “ luy 
bailler le moyne”), to do one a mischief. 
Rabelais says that Grangousier, afte* 
the battle of Piorocho'li, asked “what 
was become of Friar John;” to which 
Gargantua replied, “No doubt the enemy 
has the monk,” alluding to the pugna¬ 
cious feats of this wonderful churchman, 
who knocked mon down like ninepiDS. -- 
Rabelais, " Gargantua and Fantagrwsl” 
bk. i. 45. 

Monk Lewis. Matthew Gregory 
Lewis is so called, from his novel en¬ 
titled “ The Monk.” (1778*1818.) 

Monk of Westminster* Richard 
of Cirencester, the historian, (14th 
century.) 

Monkbarns ( Laird of). Mr. Jona¬ 
than Oldbuck, the antiquary.— Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott, “ T/ie Antiquary." 
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Monkey (A). £500. (Si?eMARTGOLD.) 

You have a monkey or the black mon¬ 
key on your back - i.e.. You hare a fit of 
the sulks. Come down, black dog (Leices¬ 
tershire, &o.)— i.e | GetVrat of the sulks. 
The uicnkey means the devil—in ancient 
paintings drawn like a distorted monkey, 
and not unfroquently mounted on the 
back of the person tempted. The black 
dog is the devil's imp. 

Mfcpnkey’s Allowance. More kicks 
than halfpence. The allusion is to the 
monkeys carried about for show; they 
pick up the halfpence, but carry them 
to the master, who keeps " kicking” or 
ill-treating the poor creatures to urgo 
them to incessant tricks. 

Monkey Board. The step behind 
an omnibus ou which the conductor 
stands, or rather skips about hko a 
monkey.' 

Monkey Boat. A long, narrow 
boat. 

Monkey Coat. A coat with no more 
tail than a monkey, or more strictly 
speaking, an ape. 

Monkey’s Morey. I will pay you 
in monkey's money (en monnaie de siiigo) 
—in goods, m personal work, in mumbling 
and grimace. The French had a law 
that when a monkey passed the Petit 
Pont, of Paris, if it was for salo it was 
to pay four deniers ( two-thirds , of a 
penny) for toll; but if it belonged to a 
showman and was not for sale, it should 
suffice if the monkey wont through his 
tricks. 

It *u an Original hj Master Charted Charm oi«, 
^prini-ipai painter to king M»ci»'uh(o/ France), i nid 
for In oourt ta>hion with luonkny’s money.— Habtluu, 
“ (twguhtua and Pantavrusl,'’ iv. a 

Monkir and Nekir, according to 
Mahometan mythology, are two angels 
who interrogate the dead immediately 
they are buried. The first two questions 
they ask are, "Who is your Lord?” and 
" Who is your prophet?” Their voices 
are like thunder, their aspects hideous, 
and those not approved of they lash In 
perdition with, whips half iron and half 
flame. 

Monmouth. The town at the 
jnouth of the Monnow. 

Monmouth. The surname of Henry V. 
of England, who was bom there. 

Monmouth Cap. A soldier’s cap'. 


The ■oV'Jf't* that the Monmouth wee t. 
On outlet 1 tops their rear. 


The beatoips were f. r®@rly made at Monmou’he 
vhera the capm nr thaptl doth still remain (iflfi 1,— . 
FulUr, I VoitAies oj Will*" p. W. 


Monmouth Street ( London ) takes 
its name from the unfortunate son of 
Charles II.. executed for rebellion in 
1C85. 

Monnaie de Basoetfe. Worthless 
coin, coin not current, counters, “ Brura- 
magen halfpennies.” Coins* were for¬ 
merly made and circulated by the lawyers 
of France, which had no currency beyond 
their own community. * (See Basoohe.) 


Mono'nia (3 syl.). Munster. 

Beinenibcr the g’ories or Brli-n the brave. 
Though the darn of the hero are a’, r, 

Thomli lo t io M >i onla, and cold In ihegr. ve. 
He retun.fi to Kinki/ra ll.is imlaoi*] no more. 
r. M ore. “ ln-h Melodies," Mo. i. 


Monoph'agous. Tho eater of t one 
sort of food only. (Greek, monosphagein.) 

Monoph'ysite3 (4 syl.). A religious 
sect in the Levant, who maintained, that 
Jesus Christ hud ouly one nature, and 
that divine and human were combined 
in much the samo way as the body and 
soul in man. (Greek, monos phusis, one 
nature.) 

Monothel'ism consisted in the doc¬ 
trine that although Christ has two dis¬ 
tinct natures, ho never had but one will, 
his human will being merged in the 
divine. (Groek, monos thelema, one single 
will.) 

Monroe Doctrine. Thp American 
States aro never to entangle themselves 
in the broils of Europe, nor to suffer tho 
powers of the Old World to interfere in 
tho affairs of the New; and they are to ac¬ 
count any attempt on the part of the Old 
World to plant thoir systems of govern¬ 
ment in any part of North America, dan¬ 
gerous to American peace and safety. 
James Monroe was twice elected presi¬ 
dent of ,the United States (1816 and 
1820). 

Monsieur. Philippe, due d’Origins, 
brother to Louis XIV., was called J hoi- 
tieur ; other gentlemen were only Mon¬ 
sieur This or That. 

Monsieur le Coadjuteur. I nul de Gondi, 
afterwards Cardinal de Rets (Reus). 
(1611-1(579.) _ . ■ , 

Monsieur le Due. Henn-Jules de 
Bourbon, eldest son of the Prince de 
Oonde. 

• # 
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Monrimar le Grand. The Great Equerry 
ofFran.ee. 

Monsieur le Prince. Prince de Cond& 
(1621-1086.) (See Madams.) 

Monsoon is a corruption of the 
Malay word mooseen (year or season). 
For six months it is a north-east trade 
wind, and for six months a south-west. 

Monster (The). Renwick Williams, 
a wretch v[ho used to prowl about Lon¬ 
don, wounding respectable women with 
a double-edged knife. He was convicted 
of several offences in July, 1790. 

Tin green-eyed monster. Jealousy; so 
called by Shakespeare in “Otkollo.” 

* Beware of Jealousy ! 

It is agreeu-eyed tnoueter that doth mock * 

The meat it feeds on. (ill. A ) 

Monitors. See each under its name, 
as Cockatrice, Chicitache, Chimera, 
Echih>4, Footmonbtkiis, &c. 

Mont de Piete. A pawn depot, 
'these depSts, called “ monti di pieta” 
(charity loans), were first instituted under 
Loo X., at Rome, by charitahlo porsons 
who wished to rescue the poor aud needy 
from usurious monoy-londers. They 
advanced small sums of money on the 
security of pledges, at a rate of interest 
barely sufficient to cover the working 
exjwnses of the institution. Both the 
name and system were introduced into 
France and Spain. The model Loan 
Fund of Ireland is forrnod on tho same 
system. Public granaries for tho sale of 
corn are called in Italian Monti frumen- 
tarii. “Monte” means a public or 
State loan; honee also a “ bans.” 

Mont St. Michel, in Normandy, 
formerly called Belen. Here nino 
Druidesses Bold ter sailors tho arrows to 
Charm away storms. The arrows had to 
be discharged by a young man twenty- 
one years old. 

Mont-rognon (Baron of), lord of 
. Bourglastic, Tortebesse, and elsewhere. 
A huge mass of muscle, who existed only 
to eat and drink. He was a descendant 
of Emu on his father's side, and of Gar- 
gantua on his mother’s. He once per¬ 
formed a gigantic feat—he killed wO 
Saracens who happened to get in his 
way as he was going to dinner. He was 
bandy-legged, oould lift immense weights, 
had an elostio stomach, and four rows of 
teeth. In Croquemitaine he is made one 
of the paladins of Charlemagne, and was 


one of the four knights sent in search of 
Croqqemitaine and Fear-fortress. 

Mont agnarda (the mountain party). 
The extreme democratic politicians in the 
French Revolution; bo called because 
they occupied the highest tier of benches 
in the hall of National Convention. The 
opposite party sat on the level of the 
floor, called the “plain.” 

Montague (3 syl.). The head of a 
faction in Vero'na (Shakespeare, “Rttmeo 
and Juliet”). The device of the family 
is a mountain with sharply-peaked crest 
(moni-agu or acu). 

M onta'nists. Heretics of the second 
century; so called from Monta'nus, a 
Phrygian, who asserted that he had re¬ 
ceived from the Holy Ghost special, 
knowledgo not vouchsafed to the 
apostles. 

Montan'to. Signior Montanto. A 
master of feuce rather than a soldier; a 
tonguo-doughty knight. It is a word of 
fence, and hence Ben Jonson says, “ Your 
punto, yom* revorso, your stoccata, your 
imbrocata, your passada, your montanto.” 
—“ Every Man in his Humour.” 

Monteer Cap. So called from 
monteros d’Espinoza (mountaineers); who 
once formed the interior guard of tho 
palace of the Spanish king. The way 
they came to be appointed is thus ac¬ 
counted for:—Sonchica, wife of Don 
Sancho Garcia, count of Castile,,entered 
into a plot to poison her husband, but 
one of the mountaineers of Espinoza 
revealed the plot and saved the count’s 
life. Ever after tho sovereigns of Cas¬ 
tile recruited their body-guards from 
men of this estato. 

Montem. A custom formerly ob¬ 
served ovary three years by the boys of 
Eton School, who proceeded on Whit- 
Tucsday ad montem* (to a mound called 
Salt Hill), near the Bath Road, and exacted 
a gratuity called salt from aU who passed 
by. Sometimes as much as .£1,000 was 
thus collected. The custom was abolished 
in 1847. 

Montesi'nos ( The Gave of). Close 
to the caBtle of Rochafrida, to which a 
knight of the same, name, whp had re¬ 
ceived some cause of offence at the 
French court, retired. Tradition ascribes 
the river Guadia'na to this cave as its 
source, whence the river is sometimes 
called Montasinoa. » • « 
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Monteth'. A scolloped basin to cool 
and wash glasses in; so called from its 
inventor. 

£ e# thinw vrodnoe new names, and thus Monteth 
M by one veael saved his name irom death. 

Kino. 

Montezu/ma’s Realm. Mexico. 
Montesumaf the last emporor, was seized 
by Cortes, and compelled to acknowledge 
himself a vassal of Spain (1519). 

Montezu ma’s Watch. A curious 
stone, weighing twenty-four tons, of 
basaltic porphyry, in Mexico. Tins im¬ 
mense stone is cut into figures denoting 
the Mexican division of time, and may 
be termed their calendar. 

Montgomery, in North Wales; bo 
called from Roger de Montgomery, carl 
of Shrewsbury, who won the castle of 
Baldayn, lieutonant of the marches, to 
William the Conqueror. Before this 
time it was called “ Tro Faldwyn.” 

Montgomery's division, all oil one side. 
This is a French proverb, and refers to 
the Free Companies of the sixteenth 
century, of which Montgomery was a 
noted chief. The booty ho took was all 

S ' veo to his banditti, and nothiug was 
it to the victims. {See Lion’s Shake.) 

Months. 

January. So called from “Janus," 
the Roman deity that kept tho gates of 
heaven. The image of Janus is repre¬ 
sented, edth two faces looking opposite 
■ways. One face is old, and is emblema¬ 
tical of time past; the other is young, as 
the emblem of time future. The Dutch 
used to call this month Lauw-maand 
(frosty-mouth); tho Saxons, Wulf-mo- 
nath, because wolveB were very trouble¬ 
some then from the great scarcity of 
foo4 ; after the .introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity, the name was changed to jKfter- 
yvJA (after Christmas), it was also culled 
Forma-monath (first-month); in the 
French Republican calendar it was called 
Nivdse (snow-month, 20th December to 
20th January). 

February. So called from “ Februa,” 
a name of Juno, from the Sabine word 
februo (to purify). Juno was so called 
because she preside^ over the purifica¬ 
tion of women, which took place in this 
month. The Dutch used to term the 
month Spokkel-maand (vegetation-month); 
the ancient Saxons, Sprout-kele (from the 
sprouting of pot-wort or kele), they 


changed it subsequently to Sol-mmath 
(from the returning Bun); it was also 
called Hlyd-monath (boisterous month); 
in the French Republican calendar it was 
called Pluvifise (rain-mohth, 20th January 
to 20th February’). 

Marchs So called from “Mars,” the 
Roman war-god and patron deity. The 
old Dutch name for it was Lent-maa»d 
(lengthening month, because the days 
sensibly lengthen); the old Saxon name 
was Jiede-monath (rough month, from its 
boisterous winds), it was subsequently 
changed to Lenet monath (lengthening- 
mouth), it was also called Hlyd-monath 
(boihtorous-month); in'the French Re¬ 
publican calendar it was Ventdse (windy* 
month, 20th February to 20th Marqh). 

April. So called from the Latin 
“ nperio” (to open), in aliusibn to the 
unfolding of tho leaves. The old Dutch 
name was Gras-maand (grass-month); 
the old Saxon, Haster-monath (orient Or 
paschal-month); in the French Repub¬ 
lican calendar it was Germinal (time of 
budding, 21 st March to 19th April). . 

May is the old Latin magius, softened 
to Maius, from the root mag, similar to 
the Sanskrit mah, to grow, and means 
tho growing-month. The old Dutch 
name was Jiloit-maand (blossoming 
month); the old Saxon, Tri-michi (three- 
milch), because cows were milked thrice 
a day in this month—it was also called 
Maius-monath; in the French Repub¬ 
lican calendar it was called Floreal (the 
time of flowers, 20th April to 20th May). 

June. So called from the “junio'res" 
or soldiers of the state, or from Juno, 
tho queon-goddess. The old Dutch name 
was Zomer-maand (summer-month); the 
old Saxon, Sere-monath (dry-month); in 
the French Republican calendar it was 
Prairial (meadow-month, 20th May to 
18th June). 

July. Mark Antony gave this month 
the name of Julius, from Julius Cresar, 
who was born in it. It had been pre¬ 
viously called Quinti'lis (fifth-month) 
The old Dutch name for it was Hooy- 
maand (hay-month); the old Saxon, 
Mede-monalh (because the cattle were 
turhed into the meadows to feed); and 
in the French Republican calendar it 
was Messidor (harvest-month, 19th June 
to ISth July). 

August. So called in honour of Augus¬ 
tus (isesar; not because it was his birth- 
month, but because it was the month in 
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which he took possession of his first 
consulship, celebrated three triumphs, 
received the oath of allegiance from the 
legions which occupied the Janic'ulum, 
reduced Egypt, and put an end to the- 
civil wars. He was born in September. 
The old Dutch name for it was Dost- 
maand <harvest-month); the old Saxon, 
Weod-monuth {weed-month, where weed 
signifies vegetation in general); in the 
French Republican calendar it was Them 
mid or (hot-month, 10th July to 17th 
August). 

September. The seventh month from 
March, where the year used to commence. 
The old Dutch riame was llent-maand ’ 
(autumn-month); the old Saxon, tJerst- * 
monath (barley-month), or JJarfost- 
monalh; and after the introduction of 
Christianity Halvj-monath (holy-month, 
the Dativity of the Virgin, Mary being 
on the 8th, the exaltation of the Cross 
on the 14th, Holy-Rood day on the 
‘26th, and St. Michael’s day on the 
29th): in the French Republican 
calendar it was Fruchdor (fruit-month, 
18th August to 21st September). 

October . The eighth month of tho 
Alban calendar. The Old Dutch name 
was Wyn-maand ; the old Saxon, Wyn- 
monath (wine-month, or the time of vin- 
tage); it was also called Teotha-monatk 
(tenth-month), and Wynter-fyllet/i, winter- 
summer) ; in the French Republican 
calendar, VendSikioire (time of vintage, 
22nd September to 21st October). 

November. The ninth Alban month. 
The old Dutch name was Sbxght-imaiid 
(slaughter-month, the timo when the 
beasts were slain and salted down for 
winter use); the old Saxon, Wind-monath 
(wind-month, when the fishermen drew 
their boats ashore, and gave over fishing 
till the next spring); it was also called 
Blot-monath — the samo as “ Slaglit- 
xrioandin the French Republican 
calendar it was Bmmaire (fog-montb, 
22nd October to 21st November). 

December. The tenth month of the old 
Alban calendar. The old Dutch name was 
Wittfer-maand (winter-month); the old 
Saxon, Mid-yynter-monath (mid-winter- 
month); after the introduction of Chris¬ 
tianity it was sometimes called Jtleliyh- 
monath (holy-month, because it con- t 
tained Christmas Day);, in the French 
Republican ^a lfwidsa* it was Fnmaire 
(hoar-frost month, 22nd November to 
20th Deoember). 


Month’s Mind. A desire, a craving. 
Mr. Croft says the expression is founded 
on the irrational ana wholly unaccount¬ 
able cravings of women in pregnancy, 
which commence after the first month 
of conception. 

T see you have s month** mind to thorn. 

Shakttpeare. “ Two Gentlemen o/tftr on*,”L a 

Monthawi, Al (the destroyer). One 
of Mahomet’s lances, confiscated from 
the Jews when they were exiled from 
Medi'na. 

Montjoie St. Denis. The-war-cry 
of tho French. Montjoie is a corrup¬ 
tion of Mom Jovix, as the little moundB 
wero called which served as direction- 
posts in ancient times; hence it was 
applied to whatever showed or indicated 
the way, ns tho banner of St. Denis, 
called the Orittammo. The Burgundians 
bad for their war-cry, “ Montjoie St. 
Andrd the dukes of Bourbon, “Mont¬ 
joie Notre Dame;” and the kings of 
England used to have “Montjoie ,St. 
George.” There seems no sufficient 
reason to suppose that Montjoie St. 
Denis is a corruption of “St. Denis 
mon joie”—i.e., St. Denis is my hope. 

Montjoie. The cry of tho French 
heralds' in the ancient tournaments; and 
the title of the French king-at-arms. 

Montserrat'. The Catalonians aver 
that this mountain was riven and shat¬ 
tered at the Crucifixion. Every rift is 
filled with evergreens. (Latin, mons xer- 
ra'tus, the mountain jagged like a saw.) 

Monumental City. Baltimore, 
U.S., is so called, because it abounds in 
monuments; witness the obelisk, the 
104 churches, &c. 

Monumental Figures. No. 1. 

(1) Thoso in stone, with plain sloping 
roofs, and without inscriptions, are the 
oldest. 

(2) In 1160 these plain prismatic roofs 
began to be ornamented. 

(3) In the safne century the sloping 
roofs gave place to armorial bearings. 

(4) In the thirteenth century we see 
fiat roofs, and figures carved on the lids. 

(5) The next stage ufos an arch built 
over the monument to protect it.. 

(6) The sixth stage was a. dhapol an¬ 
nexed to the church. 4 

(7) The last stage was the head bound 
and feet tied, with children at tbu base, 
or oherubims at the feet,. 
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Mom mental Figures. No. 2. 

Figures with their hands on their 
breasrs, and ehalices, represent priests. 

Figures with crosier, mitre, and ponti¬ 
ficals, represent prelates. 

Figures with armour represent knights. 

Figures with legs crossed represent 
either ct'usaders or married men. 

Female figures with a mantle and large 
ring represent nuns. 

Monumental Figures. No. 3. 

Those in scale armour are the most 
anoient (time, Henry 11.). 

* Those in thiin armour or ring mail 
coine next (time, Richard I. to Houry 
III ). 

Those with children or cheruhims, be¬ 
tween the fourteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

Brasses are for the most part subse¬ 
quent to the thirteenth century. 

Monumental Figures. No. 4. 

Saints be to the east of the altar, and 
are elevated above the ground ; the 
higher the elevation, the greater the 
sanctity. Martyrs are much elevated. 

Unit/ men not canonised lie on a level 
with the pavement. 

Founders of chapels, &c., lie with their 
monument built iuto the wall. 

Monumental Effigies. In the 
age of chivalry', the woman in monu¬ 
mental brasses and effigies is placed on 
the man’s right hand; but when chivalry 
declined she was placed on his left-hand 
side. 

Till 1808, all public speakers began, 
“ Gentlemen and Ladies/' but since then 
the order has been “ Ladies and Gentle¬ 
men." 

Monumental Inscriptions. 

Capital letters and Latin inscriptions 
are of the first twelvo'centuries. 1 

Lombardic capitals and French inscrip¬ 
tions, of the thirteenth century. 

German text, of the fourteenth oen- 

^linglish and Roman print, subsequent 
to the fourteenth century. 

Tablets against the wall came in with 
the Reformation. 

Moohel. A Jew whose office it is to 
circumcise the young Jewish boys. 

Moon means 4 ‘ measurer" of time 
(Anglo-Saxon, m6na, mass. fron.). It is 
masculine in ill the Teutonic? languages; 


in the Edda the son of Mundilfori is 
M&ni (moon), and daughter 861 (sun) • 
so it is still with the Lithuanians and 
Arabians, and so was it with the 
ancient Mexicans, Slavi, Hindus, &c.; 
so that it was a most unlucky dictum of 
Harris, in his “ Hermes," that all nations 
ascribe to the sun a masculine, and to the 
Moon a feminine gender. (Gothic, menu, 
masc.; Sanskrit, m&s, iuaso.,from m&, to 
measure.) The Sanskrit mdtram is an in¬ 
strument for measuring; hence the Greek 
metron ; French, metre ; English, mete. 

Moon, represented in five different 
phases: (1) new; (2) full; (3) crescenf, or 
with horns towards the east; (4) decres¬ 
cent, or with horns towards the west; 
and (5) gibbous, more than half. • 

Moon, in pictures of the Assumption 
of tho Virgin, is represented aft a crescent 
under her feet; in the Crucifixion it is 
eclipsed, and placed on one side of the 
cross, the sun being on the other; in the 
Creation and List Judgment it is also 
introduced by artists. 

llecate. The raohn before she has 
risen and after Bhe has set. 

A starts. The crescent moon, “the 
moon with crescent horns.” 

Diana. The moon in the open vault 
of heaven, who “ hunts the clouds." 

Cf/nlhia. Saiue as Diana. 

Selene or Luna. The moon personified, 
properly the full moon, who loyed the 
sleeping Endymion. 

Hitdf/mion. Moon-light on a bank, 
field, or garden. 

How sweet the Moon-light ilee-m upon the Hnk ! 

Shuki ipt'trr," Merchant of Venice." 

Phoebe. The moon as the sister of the 
sun. (See Astartk, Ashtakoth, Mu.v, 
Ac.) 

Moon. Astoipho found treasured in 
the moon everything wasted on this 
earth, such as misspent time and wealth, 
broken Vows, unanswered prayers, fruit¬ 
less tears, abortive attempts, unfulfilled 
desires and intentions, &o. All bribes 
were hung on gold and silver hooks; 
princes’ favours were kept in bellows; 
wasted talent was kept in vases, each 
marked with tho proper name; &c.— 
“ Orlando Furioso ,” bk. xviii. (See 11 Pape 
of the Lock,’* c. v.) . _ 

Moon. For the conversion of Hahab 
the Wise, Mahomet made the moon per¬ 
form seven circuits round the Ghana or 
holy shrine of Mecca, then enter the 
right sleeve of his man tie, and go out of 
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the left; at Its exit it slit into two pieces, 
which re-united in the centre of the fir¬ 
mament. 

The moon is called *' triform ” because 
it presents itself to us either round, or 
waxing with horns towards the east, or 
waning with hornatowards the wost. 

Island of the Moon. Madagascar is so 
named by the natives. 

Minions of the Moon. Thieves who 
rob by night.— See “ 1 Henry IV.,” i. 2 
^Shakespeare). 

Mountains of the Moon means simply 
White Mountains. The Arabs call a 
white horse “ moon-coloured —Jadcson. 

Be cries for the moon. He craves to 
have what is wholly beyond his reach. 
The allusion is to foolish children who 
want the moon for a plaything. The 
French say, Me wards to take the moon be¬ 
tween his teeth (II, veut prendre la lune 
avec les dents!, alluding to the old pro¬ 
verb about “ The moon ” and “ a green 
cheese." 

To cast beyond ito moon. To make ex¬ 
travagant conjectures ; to cast your 
thoughts or guesses beyond all reason. 

To level at the moon. To bo very am¬ 
bitious; to aim in shooting at the 
moon. 

You have found an elephant in the moon 
—found a mare’s nest. Sir Paul Neal, a 
conceited virtuoso of the seventeenth 
conturv, gave out that he had discovered 
‘'an elephant in the moon." It turned 
out that a mouse hod crept into his 
telescope, which had«been mistaken for 
an elephant in the moon. S. Butler has 
a satirical poem on the subject called 
w The Elephant in the Moon.” 

You rpould have me believe, I suppose, 
that the mom is a green cheese — i.e., the 
most absurd thing possible. A green 
cheese id a cream cheese which is eaten 
green or fresh, and is not kept to mature 
like other cheeses. 

Man in the moon. (See Man.) 

Hares sacred to the mom, not because 
IKana was a great huntress,’but because 
the Hindus affirm that the outline of a 
hare is distinotty visible on the moon. 

Moon-calf, according to Pliny, is an 
inanimate shapeless mass, engendered of 
woman only (‘‘ Natural History,” x. 64). 
This abortion was supposed to be pro¬ 
duced by the influence of the moon. 
The primary meaning of calf is not the 
young of a corf, but the issue arising 


“from throwing out,* as a push, a pro¬ 
tuberance ; hence thq calves of the legs. 

Moon-maker (Sagend# Nah), a sur¬ 
name given to the Veiied Prophet (g v.), 
who caused the moon to issue from a deep 
well, so brilliant tliat the real moon was 
eclipsed by it. 

Moon-rakers. The people of Wilt¬ 
shire obtained this appellation from an 
old legend that.a farmer’s wife once took 
a rake to rake the moon from a river, 
under the delusion that it was a cream 
cheese. The moon not being a cream 
cheese may probably arise from the same 
story. • 

Moonstone. A mineral so called 
on account of the play of light which it 
exhibits. The scientific name is adula'ria, 
from Ad'ula, the summit of a Swiss 
mountain. Wilkie Collins has a novel ' 
called “ The Moonstone.” 

Moors. In the middle ages, t*>e' 
Europeans called all Mahometans Moors, 
in tho same manner as the Eastern nations 
called all inhabitants of Europe Franks. 
Cnmoens in tbe “ Luciad,’’ terms tike 
Indians “ Moors." (Bk. viii.) 

Moor-slayer or Mata-moros. ,A 
name given to St. James, the patrott- 
saiut of >Spain. because in almost all 
encounters with the Moors he came on 
his white horse to the aid of the Chris¬ 
tians. 1 

Moore (Thomas), called “Anacreon 
Moore,” because tbe character of his 
poetry resemblos that of Anacreon, the 
Greek poet of love and wine. (1779- 
1852.) 

Moot Point. A doubtful or un¬ 
settled quostion. The Saxon motian is 
“ to debate," and a moot .point is one 
subjudice, or under debate. 

Mop. ■ In many plaoes Statute Fairs 
are held, where servants seek to be hired. 
Carters fasten to their hats a piece eof 
whipcord ; shepherds, a look of wool; 
grooms, a piece of sponge, &o, When 
hired they mount a cockade with feti’eam- 
ers. Some few days after the statute 
fair, a second, called a Map* is held for 
the benefit of those not already, hired. 
This fair mops or wipes up the refuse of 
the statute fair, carrying away the dregs 
of tho servants left.. 

Another etymoiogyjs the Latin mappa 
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(public games), the derivation of which 
word is thus explained: In the Yeign of 
Nerb the people showed, on one occasion, 
great impatience for the games to begin, 
and the emperor threw out his dinner- 
napkin (mappa) as a signal for their 
commencement. The persons in charge 
of the games were called mapparii. The 
first a in these words is like a in “strap,” 
“plat,” &c., which has the sound of o. 

Mop. One of queen Mab's attendants. 

All mops and brooms. ’Intoxicated. 
The .allusion is to persons who aro sick 
with drink, when mops and brooms are 
required to clean up after them. 

Mora-stone, near Upsala, where 
the Swedes used anciently to elect their 
kings. 

Morasteen (great. Slant). The ancient 
Danes selected their king from the sacred 
lme of royalty. The man chosen was 
taken to too Landsthing, or local court, 
and .placed on the morasteen, while the 
magnates ranged themselves around on 
b tones of inferior size. This was the 
Danish mode of installation. 

Jfcoral. The Moral Gower. John 
GoWer, the poet, is so called by Chaucer. 
(1380-1402.) 

father of Moral Philosophy. Thomas 
AquFnas. (1227-1274.) 

Moralist. The great Moralist of 
Fleet Street. Dr. Johnson. (1709-1784.) 

Mora'na. Tho Bohemian goddossof 
winter and death. 

Morat. < Moral and Marathon twin 
names shall stand (" Childo Harold,” iii. 
fl4). Morat, in Switzerland, is famous for 
the battle fought in 1470, in which the 
Swiss defeated Charles le Timeraire of 
Burgundy. 

Moravians or Bohemian Brethren. 
A religious community tracing its origin 
from John ‘Hubs, expelled by persecu¬ 
tion from Bohemia and Moravia in the 
eighteenth Century. They are often 
called The United Brethren. 

More Last Words. When Richard 
Baxter lost his wife, he published a broad¬ 
sheet, headed "Last Words of Mrs. 
Baxter,” which hod an immense sale; 
the {winter, for his own profit, brought 
out a spurious broad-sheet, headed 
" More Last Wordsbut. Baxter issued 
a small handbill with' *this concise sen- 


tenoe : “ Mrs, Baxter did not say any¬ 
thing else.” 

More of More-hall. A legendary 
hero who armed himself with an armour 
of spikes, and concealing himself in tho 
cave where the dragon of Wantley 
dwelt, slew the monster by kicking it on 
the mouth, where alone it was mortal. 

More the Merrier. The author of. 
this phrase was Henry Parrot. 

More'no (3 syl.). Don Antonio Mo¬ 
reno, a gentleman of Boroelo'na, who en¬ 
tertained Don Quixote with mock-heroic 
hospitality. 

Morestone. Would yens remove 
Morestonel similar to the interrogative. 
What! would you move Olympus ? 
Would you do impossibilities? The 
entrance of Mort Bay, Devonshire, is 
blocked up by a huge rock oalled More- 
stone. 

Morgan le Fay, Morgaine la Fie , 
or Morgana the Fairy, t Daughter of 
queen igrayne, and half-sister of king 
Arthur, who revealed to him the intrigues 
of Sir Lancelot and Guinever. She gave 
him a cup containing a magic draught, 
and Arthur had no sooner drunk it than 
his eyes were opened to the perfidy of 
his wife and friend. 

Morganat'io Marriage. A mar¬ 
riage in which the wife does not take the 
husband's rank, because legally or ac¬ 
cording to court ole-laws the marriage 
is not recognised. This sort of marriage 
is effected, when a man of high rank 
marries a woman of inferior position. 
The children in this case do not inherit 
the title or entails of the father. The 
word is based on the Gothic margjan, 
"to curtail” or “limit;” and the 
marriage settlement was called morgen- 
gahe or morgen gnade, whence tho Low 
Latin matrimonium ad legem morganat- 
iean, in which the dowry is to be con¬ 
sidered all the portion the wife will 
recoive, as the estates cannot pastf to 
her or to her children. 

Morganatic Marriage, called "Left- 
handed,” because tho man, pledges his 
troth with His left hand instead of his 
right. The " Hand-fasted ” marriages 
of Scotland and I remind were morganatic, 
and the "hand-fasted” bride could be 
put away for a fresh union. 

m at 
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fane (2 lyl.). A fay to whose 
charge Zephyr committed young Pas¬ 
cal] rou and his oousin Bennuoq. Passelyon 
fell in lore with Morgans’s daughter, and 
the adventures of these young lovers are 
related in the romance of “ Peroeforest,” 
vol, iii. {See Mono an.) 

Mt'g&n'te. A ferocious giant, con¬ 
verted by Orlando to Christianity. After 
performing the most wonderful feats, ho 
died at last from the bite of a crab. {See 
below.) * 

Morgante Maggio'rS. A serio¬ 
comic romance in verse, by Pulci, of 
Florence (1494). He was the inventor of 
this species of poetry, called by tho 
French bemesque, from Berni, who greatly 
excelled in it. 

Morgia'na. The clever, faithful, 
female stave of AU Baba, who pries into 
the forty jars, and discovers that all but 
one contains a man. She takes oil 
from the only one containing it, and 
having made it boiling hot, pours 
enough into each jar to kill the thief 
ooncealed there. At last she kills the 
captain of tho gang, and marries her 
master^ son .— 11 Arabian Nights" (Alt 
Baba, or the Forty Thieves). 

Morgue la Faye, who watched over 
the birth of Ogier the Dane, and after he 
had finished his earthly career restored 
him to perpetual youth, and took him to 
live with her in everlasting lovo in the 
isle and castle of Avalon. (See Mouoan.) 
—Ogier le Danois*{a romance). 

Morlso'nianism. Tho religious 
.system of James Morison, the chief 
peculiarities being the doctrines of uni¬ 
versal atonement, and the ability of 
man unaided to receive or reject the 
Gospel. 

Morley (Mrs.). The name under 
whieh queen Anne corresponded with 
Mrs. Freeman (the duchess of Marlborough). 

Morma, in Pepys’ “ Diary,” is Eliza- 
bath, daughter of John Dickens, who 
died October 22nd, 1662. 

Mormon. The last of a pretended 
line of Hebrew prophets, and the pre¬ 
tended author of “The Book of Mor¬ 
mon/’ or Golden Bible, written on golden 
plates. This work vgas in reality written 
by the Rev. Solomon Spalding, but was 
c aimed by Joseph Smith, as a direct 


revelation from heaven to himself. Spal¬ 
ding diM 1816; Smith, 1844. 

Mormon Creed. (1) God Is a per¬ 
son with the form and flesh of man. (2) 
Man is a part of the substance of God, 
and will himself become a god. (8) Man 
was not created by God, but existed from 
all eternity, and will never cease to exist 
(4) There is no such thing as original or 
birth sin. (5) The earth is only one of 
many inhabited spheres. (6) God is 
president of men made gods, angels, 
good men, and spirits waiting to receive 
a tabernacle of flesh. (7) Man’s house¬ 
hold of wives is his kingdom not for 
earth only, but also in hia future state. 
(8) Mormonism is the kingdom of God 
on earth.— W. Jlepworth Nixon, "New 
America ,” i. 24. 

Mormonism. The religious and 
social system of the Latter-day Saints ; 
so called from their gospel, termed “The 
Book of Mormon.” Joe Smith, the’ 
founder of the system, was born in 
Sharon, Windsor county, Vermont; his 
partner was Itigdon. The manuscript 
which he declared to be written on gold 
plates, was a novel written by Spalamg, 
He was cited thirty-nine times into 
courts of law, and was at last assassi¬ 
nated by a gang of ruffians who broke 
into his prison at Carthage, and Bhot 
him like a dog. His wife’s name was 
Emma ; he lived at Nauvoo, in Illinois ; 
his successor is Brigham Young, a car¬ 
penter by trade, who led the “sainjs” 
(as tho Mormons are called), driven from 
home by foroe, to the valley of the Salt 
Lake, 1,500 miles distant, generally 
called Utah, but by the Mormons them¬ 
selves Deseret (Ilee-country), the New 
Jerusalem. Abraham is their model 
man. and Sara! their model woman, and 
English the one lauguage which all the 
saints must speak. Young’s house is 
called tho Bee-hive. Every man, woman, 
and child capable of work has a work.to 
do in this busy hive. Tho schism of the 
Mormon party wqb led by Emma the 
prophet’s widow, and her sons of Joe 
Smith, on account of. polygamy. The 
schismatics call thomsehr@# Fosephites. 

Morning Star of the Reforma¬ 
tion. John Wyoliffe. (1324-1384.) 

Morocco. The name of Baukes’s 
bay horse. {See Baukes and House.) 

Morocco. Strang ale made from burnt 
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-nlait, used in th9 annual, feast at Seven- 
halls, Westmoreland, (the seat' of the 
Hon. Mary Howard), on the opening of 
Milfithorpe fair. This liquour is put into 
a large glass of unique form, and the 
person whose turn it is to drink 1 b called 
the "colt.” He is required to stand on 
one leg, and say "Luck to Sevens as 
Jong as Kent flows,” then drain the glass 
to the bottom, or forfeit one shilling. 
The act is termed “drinking the con¬ 
stable.” The feast consists of radishes, 
oaten cake and butter. 

Moros. The fool IQ the play entitled 
"The longer thou Li vest the more Fool 
thou art/' by William Wager. 


portmanteau. Osbsldistone says of Wm 
-—"Of all the propensities which teach 
> mankind to torment themselves, that of 
causeless fear is the most irritating, busy, 
painful, and pitiable.”—(Sir Walter Scott, 
" Mob Bay!' 

Morris Dance, brought to England 
in the reign of Edward I1L, when John 
of Gaunt returned from Spain. In the 
dance, bells were jingled, and staves or 
swords clashed. It was a military dance 
of the Moors or Morisooes, in which flvo 
men and a boy engaged; the boy wore a 
morione or head-piece, and was called 
Mad Morion. Tho Maid Marian is a 
corruption of Mad Morion. 


Morpheus (2 syl., die Shaper). Sou 
of Sleep, and god of dreams; so called 
because he gives these airy nothings 
their form and fashion. 


Morrel. One of the shei*hords*in 
the “ Shepherds’ Calendar,” by Spenser. 

Morrice (Gil or Child). The natural 
son of an earl and the wife of lord Bar¬ 
nard or John Stewart, “ brought forth in 
her father’s house wi’ mickle siu and 


shame,” and brought up “ in the gude 
grene wode.” .One day he sent Willie to 
the baron’s hall, requesting his mother 
to come without delay to Greenwood, and 
by way of token sent with him a “gay 
mantel" made by herself. Willie wont 
into the diuner-haU, and blurted out his 
message before all who were present, 
adding, “and there is the silken sarke, 
yeur-ain hand sewd tho sleive.” Lord 
Barnard thinking the child to be a para¬ 
mour of his wife, forbade her to leave 
the hall, and riding himself to Greenwood 
slew Mortice with a broadsword, and 
setting his head on, a spoar gave it to 
“the meanest man in a’ his train” to 


carry to the lady. When the baroD re¬ 
turned lady Barnard said to him, "Wi* 
that same spear, 0 pierce my heart, and 
put me out o’ pfliu but tlio baron re¬ 
plied, "Enouch of blood by me’s bin 
spilt, sair, saic I raw tho doid,” adding— 

i’ll ay lament for till Morice 
At ton he were mlue am ; 

I'll iwir forget the dreir.y day 
(invliish the x->u. It wat slain. 

"Rdtquee of Ancient £ngluh Poetry," «er. JiL 1. 


Dr. Percy says this pathetic- tale sug¬ 
gested to Horne the plot of " Douglas ” 
(a tragedy). 

b 


Morris (Mr.). Frank Osbaldiatone’s 

timid fellow-traveller, who carried a 

* 


Morse Alphabet. An alphabet 
used in telegraphic messages, invented 
by Professor Samuel F. B. Morse, of Mas¬ 
sachusetts. The right-hand deflection of 
the electric needle corresponds to a dash, 
and the left hand to a dot, and by means 
of dashes and dots every word may be 
spelt at length. Military signalling is per¬ 
formed in England by short and long 
flashes of a flag or some other instrument; 
the short flash corresponds with the dot, 
and the long with the dash. The follow¬ 
ing ten varieties will show how these two 
symbols are capable of endless combina¬ 
tions, • | | | •••• |.| — j •— j 

— I-1-1 &e. 

Mortal. I saw a mortal lot of people 
a vast number. Mortal is the 
French h, mort, as in the sentence, “ 11 y 
avait du monde & mort.” Legonidep 
says, “Oe mot (mort) ne s’emploie 
jamais au propro, mats seulement au 
figure, avec la signification de multitude, 
grand nombro, foule.” 

Mortar Board. A college cap. A 
corruption of the French vwrtier, the cap’ 
worn by the ancient kings of France, and 
still used officially by the chief justice or 
president of the court of justice. As a 
college cap has a square board on the 
top, the mortior-board was soon trans¬ 
formed into mortar-bcard. 

Morte d*Arthur, compiled by Sir 
Thomas Malony, from French originals; 
edited by Southoy, the poet laureate. 
The compilation contains— 

The Prophecies of Merlin. 

The Quest of the St. Graal. 

The Romance of Sir Lanncelot of the 
Lake. 
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The History of Sir Tristam; &c. &c. 

Tennyson nas a “Morte d’Arthur 
among his poems. 

Morther. Well, Mm, wltere have you 
been this long while l (Norfolk), fsy, 
Morther, come hither! (Norfolk). Mor or 
.Morther means a lass, a wench. It is the 
Dutch'inoer (a woman). In Norfolk they 
call a lad a bar, from the Dutch boer (a 
farmer), English bom. “ W ell, bor!” and 
** Well, mor 1” are to be heard daily in 
every part of the county. 

When onoe a giggling morther 7011, 

And 1» red-faeed, chubby boy. 

Sly irioka you played lue not a few, 

For miachlef area your greatest joy. 

■Bloomfield," Riehord and KaU." 

Mor'timer. So called from an an¬ 
cestor iu crusading times, noted for his 
exploits on the shores of tho Dead Sea 
(de Mortao Mari). 

MortStone. He may remove Mart- 
stone. A Devonshire proverb, said in¬ 
credulously .of husbands who pretend to 
be masters of their wives. Mort-hay is 
stopped jap with a huge rock oalled 
Mortstone. It also means “If you have 
done what you say, you can accomplish 
anything.” 

Morven. Fingal’s realm ; probably 
Argyleshhre and its neighbourhood. 

Mo'sa-saur. The lizard of the Mosa 
or Meuse; an extinct gigantic paurian 
first discovered in the chalk on the banks 
of the Moubc. 

‘ Mosaic Work is not connected 
With tho proper name Moses, but is the 
La|in opus mvse'tim or musirmn, through 
the French mmaigue, Italian mosaheo. 
Pliny says it was so called hocauso these 
tesselated floors were first used in the 
grottoes consecrated to the Muses (xxxv. 
21, a. 42). The most famous workman 
in mosaic work was Sosus of Per'gamos, 
who wrought the rich pavement in the 
oommpn-hall, called Asaroton cecon.— 
Pliny, “ Natural History," xxxvi. 25. 

MoaoOW. So callod from the river 
Moscowa, on which it is built. 

The Monarch of'Moscow. A large bell 
weighing 198 tons, 21 feet high, and 21 
feet in diameter. 

Mosen (Spanish). A corruption of 
k Mio Sefior, corresponding to the Castilian 
Hon. 


Moses Primrose. Son of the Rev: 
Dr. Primrose, very green, and with a 
good opinion of himself. He is chiefly 
known for his wonderful bargain with a 
Jew at the neighbouring fair, when he 
gave a good horse in exchange for a gross 
of worthless green spectacles, with tor¬ 
toise-shell rims and shagreen cases. 

Moses* Bod. So the divining rod 
was usually called. The divining rod 
was employed to discover water or mine¬ 
ral treasure. In “ Blackwood’s Maga¬ 
zine” (May, 1850) we are told that no¬ 
body sinks a well in North Somerset¬ 
shire without consulting the joweer (as 
the rod diviner is called). The abb£ 
Richard is stated in the “ Monde ” to be 
an extremely oxpert diviner of water, 
and amongst others discovered the 
“ Christmas Fountaiii” on M. de Metter- 
nich’s estate, in 1863. In the “ Quarterly 
Review” (No. 44) we have an account of 
lady Noel's divining skill. (See “World 
of Wonders,” pt. ix., p. 288.) 

Moslem or Moslemin. Plural of 
Mussulman, sometimes written Mussul¬ 
mans. The word is Turkish, and means 
true believer. 

Mosse. Napping, as Mom took'Ms 
mare. Wilbraham says Mosse took ms 
mare napping, because he could not 
catch her when awake. 

Mosstrooper. A robber, a bandit. 
The marauders who infested the borders 
of England and Scotland wore so catted 
because they encamped on the mosses. 

Moth. Page to Don Adriano de 
Arma'do, all jest and playfulness, cunning 
and versatile. — Shakespeare, “Love'sLa¬ 
bour s Lost." 

1 

Mother. Mother and head of all 
Churches. So is St. John Lateron of 
Rome called. It occupies tho site of the 
splendid palace of Plantius Latera'nus, 
which escheated to the crown from trea¬ 
son, and was given to the Church by the 
emperor Constantine. From the balcony 
of this church the pope blesses the people 
of the whole world. 

Mother Ann. Am Lee, this 
“ spiritual mother” of *th« -Shakers. 
(1735-1784.) 

Mother Bunoh. (1) Mother Bunch 
I whose fairy tales are notorious. These 
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tales are In “ Pasquil’a Jests,” with the 
Merriments of Mother Bunch. (1653.) 

(2) The other Mother Bunch is called 
*‘ Mother Bunch's Closet Newly Broke 
Open,” containing rare secrets of art 
and nature, tried and experienced by 
learned philosophers, and recommended 
to all ingenious young men and maids, 
teaching them how to get good wives 
and husbands. (1760.) 

Mother Carey's Chickens. 

Stormy petrels. Mother Carey is Mater 
Cant. The French call these birds 
oiseaux de Notre JJarne, or aves Satictce 
Maria. Chickens aro the young of any 
fowl, or any small bird. 

Mother Carey's Goose. The great Black 
Petrel or gigantic Fulmar of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mother Carey it plucking her goose. 
It’is snowing. (See Hulda.) 

Mother-Country. One’s native 
country, but the term applies specially to 
England, in relation to America and the 
colonies.* The inhabitants of North 
America, Australia, &c., are for the 
most part descendants of English parents, 
and therefore England may be termed 
Ahe mother-country. The Germans call 
"chair native country Fathei'-laud. 

Mother Douglas. A noted pro¬ 
curess, introduced in “The Minor,” by 
Foote. She also figures in Hogarth’s 
“ March to Finchley. Mother Douglas 
resided at the north-east corner of Covent 
Garden; her house was superbly fur¬ 
nished and decorated. She grew very 
fat, and with pious up-turned eyes used 
to pray for the safe return of her “ babes” 
from battle. She died 1761. 

t 

Mother Goose. A name associated 
with nursery rhymes. She was born in 
Boston, and her eldest daughter Eliza¬ 
beth married Thomas Fleet, the printer. 
Mrs. Goose used to sing the rhymes to 
her grandson, and Thomas Fleet printed 
.the first edition in 1719. 

Mother Hubbard. The old lady 
whose whole time seems to have been 
devoted to her dog, who always kept her 
on the trot, and always made game of 
her. Her temper was proof against this 
wilfuluess on the port of her dog, and 
her politeness never forsook her, for when 
Bhe saw Master Doggie dressed in his 
fine clothes— 
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, Til* <Ume niEcle * curtwy, the do® m%Se* how; 

1 ' The dame «aid ‘Tear terant,” the doe ««m 
“B ow-wow." 


Mother Shipton lived in the reign 
of Henry VIII., and was famous'for her 
prophecies iu which she foretold the 
death of Wolsey, lord Percy, Ac., and 
many wonderful events of th% future 
times. All her “prophecies” are Btill 
extant. 


Mother-wit- Native wit; a ready 
reply ; the wit which “our mother gave 
us.” In ancient authors, the term is used 
to express a ready reply, courteous but 
not profound. Thus, when Louis XIV. 
expressod some anxiety lest Polignac 
should bo inconvenienced by a shower of 
falling rain, the mother-wit of the car¬ 
dinal replied “ It is nothing, I assure 
your Majesty; the rain of Marly nevpr 
makes us wet.” 

Mother of Believers. Ay-d-sb%h, 
the second and favourite wife of Mahg- 
met; so called because Mahomet being 
the “ Father of Believers," his wife of 
wives was Mother of Believers. 

Mother of Books. Alexandria was 
so callod from its library, which was the 
largest ever collected before the inven¬ 
tion of printing. 

Mother of Cities (Anm^al-Bulud). 
Balkh is so called. 


Mother of Pearl. The shells of a 
bivalve mollusc, which also produces the 
precious pearls. 

Mother of the Gracchi. A hard, 
strong-minded, rigid woman, without one 
soft point or effeminate weakness. Al¬ 
ways in the right, and maintaining her 
right with the fortitude of a martyr. 


Mothering Sunday is Mid-Lent, a 
great holiday, when the Pope blesses tbe 
golden rose, and children go home to 
their mothers to feast on “mothering- 
cakes.” It is said that the day received 
its appellation from the ancient custom 
of visiting their “mother-church,” and 
making offerings on the altar on that 
day. , 


’ Motley. Men of Motley. Licensed 
fools j so called because of their dress. 
Motier * he only wear. 

M%c»ptan. • M You Like ft" ft 7. 


Motu Pro'prio. A law brought in 
by Consal'vi, to abolish monopolies in 
the Papal states (1767). * 
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Mouehard {French). A spy, “qui 
fait comnte les mouches, qui voient si 
bien sans en avoir l’air.” At the close 
of the seventeenth century, those potits- 
maltres who frequented the Tuilerics to 
see and be seen were called mouchards 
(fly-men).—“ Dictionnaire IStymoloymie 
de Mtmge." 

Mound. The largest artificial mound 
in Europe is Silbury Hill, near Avebury 
( Wiltshire). It covers 5 acres 34 perches, 
measures ait the base 2,027 feet; its dia¬ 
meter at top is 120 feet, its slope is 316 
feet; perpendicular height, 107 feet; 
and it is altogether the most stupendous 
monument of human labour in the 
world. 

Alyattes, in Asia Minor, described by 
Herodotus, is somewhat larger than 
Silbury Hill. 

Mount Zion. The Celestial City or 
heaven.— Banyan, “ Pilgrini’s Proytlss” 

*1 am come from the City of Destination, and am 
going to Mount Zion. (Part i) 

Mountain (The) or Montagnards. 
The extreme democratical party' in the 
first French Revolution: so called because 
they seated themselves ou the highest 
benches of the hall in which the National 
Convention met. Their leaders were 
Danton and Robespierre, but under them 
were Marat, Couthon, Thuriot, St. Andri?, 
Legendre, Camille-Desmoulins, Carnot, 
St. Just, and Collot d'Herbois, the men 
who introduced the “Tfeign of Terror.” 
Extreme radicals are still called in France 
the “ mountain party” or “montag- 
nards.” 

Old Man of the Mountain, Tmaum 
Hassan ben Sabbah el Homairi. The 
sheik A1 Jebal was so called, because his 
residence was in the mountain fastnesses 
of Syria. He was the prinoe of a Ma¬ 
hometan sect called Assassins (q.v ), and 
founder of a dynasty in Syria, putau end 
to bv the Monguls in the twelfth century. 
In Rymer's “Fcedera" (vol. i.) two 
letters %f this sheik are inserted. It is 
not the provinoe of this “Book of 
Fables 4 * to dispute their genuineness. 

If the mountain will not come to Maho¬ 
met, Mahomet must go to the mountain. If 
what I seek will not come to me without 
my stir, 1 must exert myself to obtain it; 
if we cannot do as we wiBh, we must do 
as we can. When Mahomet first an¬ 
nounced his system, the Arabs demanded 
supernatural proofs of his commission. 


“Moses and Jesus,”said they, “wrought 
miracles in testimony of their divine 
authority; and if thou art indeed tho 

K rophet of God, do so likewise.” To this 
[anomet replied, “ It would be tempting 
Gcd to do so, and bring down bis anger, 
as in the case of Pharaoh.” Not satisfied 
with this answer, he commanded mount 
Safa to come to him, and when it stirred 
not at his bidding, exclaimed “God is 
merciful. Had it obeyed my words it 
would have fallen on us to our destruc¬ 
tion. I will therefore go to the moun¬ 
tain, and thank God that he has had 
mercy on a stiff-necked generation.” 

The mountain in labour. A mighty ef¬ 
fort made for a small effect. The allusion 
is to the colebrated line of Horace, “ P»r- 
turiunt montes, nasce'tur ridiculus mus,” 
which Crouch translates, “The travail¬ 
ing mountain yields a sillymouse and 
Boiloau, *• Ija montague en travail eu- 
fanto une souris.” 

Mountain-dew. Whisky. 

Mountain of Terrors. The 
Schreckhorn, in the Bernese Alps. 

Mourning. 

Black. To express the privation of 
light and joy, the midnight gloom of 
sorrow for the loss sustained. The colour 
of mourning in Europe. It was also tho 
colour of mourning in ancient Greece 
and in the Roman empire. 

Black and white siri-ped. To express 
sorrow and hope. Tho mourning of the 
South-Sea Islanders. 

Greyish brown. The colour of tho 
earth, to which the dead return. The 
colour of mourning in Ethiopia. 

Pale kromn. Tho colour of withered 
leaves. The mourning of Persia. 

T Sky-blue. To express the assured hope 
that the deceased is gone to heaven. The 
colour of mourning in Syria, Cappadocia, 
Armenia, and Turkey. 

Deep blue , in Bokha'ra, is the colour of 
mourning (Hanway). The Romans in 
the Republic wore dark blue for mourn¬ 
ing. 

Purple and violet. To express royalty, 
“ kings and priests to God.” The colour 
of mourning for oardinals and the kings 
of France. Some say the purple signi¬ 
fies the “ blue” or aristooratio blood of 
the deceased. The colour of mourning 
in Turkey is violet. 

White. Emblem of “white-handed 
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hope . n The colour of mourning in China. 
Henry VIII. wore while for Anne Boleyn. 
The ladies of ancient Rome and Sparta 
wore white for mourning. It was tho 
colour of mourning in Spain till 1498. 
In Kogland it is still customary, in several 
of the provinces, to wear white silk hat* 
bands for the unmarried 

Ye/low. The sear and yellow leaf. Tho 
colour of mourning in Egypt and iivBur- 
mah, whero also it is the colour of the 
monastic order. In Brittany, widows’ 
caps among the payviiiuea are yellow. 
Anne Boleyn wore yellow mourning for 
Catharine of Aragon. Borne say yellow 
is in token of exaltation. 

Motirnival. Four cards all alike, 
as four aces, four kings, &c., in a gamo 
of cards called Gleek. Clock is three 
cards alike. 

A mournlval of sees, gleck of knaves, 

Just nine a-pioce. 

" Albumrmir,” act lii, a B. 

Poole in liis “ English Parnassus” called 
the four elemonts Nature's jintmourniml. 

Mouse Tower, on the Rhine, said 
to be so called because bishop llntto 
(</ 0 .) was there devoured by mice. Tho 
tower, however, was built by bishop Sieg¬ 
fried, 200 years after the death of bishop 
Hat to, as a toll-house for collecting tho 
duties upon all goods which passed by. 
The word mans or mouth, means “ toll,” 
and the toll collocted on corn being very 
unpopular, gave rise t,o the tradition re¬ 
ferred to, and the catastrophe was fixed 
on bishop Hatto, a noted statesman and 
' councillor of Otho the Great, proverbial 
for his cunning perfidy. 

Moussa. Moses. 

Moussali. A Persian musician. 
Haroun al Raschid was going to divorce, 
his late favourite Maridah or Marinda, * 
but the poet Moussali sang some versos 
to him which so touched his heart, that 
he went in search of <the lady and made 
peace with her.—/)’ Ilcrbelot. 

Mouth.. God of the dead; the Hadfes 
or Pluto of classic story .—Syrian my¬ 
thology. , ■ 

Moutous. Revenont A nos moutons. 
Return we to our subject. The phrase is 
taken from an old French play, called 
“L’Avocat,” by Patelin, in which a 
woollen-draper charges a shepherd with 
stealing sheep. In telling his grievance 
he kGpt,for ever running away from his 


subject; and to throw discredit on the 
defendant’s attorney, accused him of 
stealing a piece of cloth. The judge had 
to pull him up every moment with “M&is, 
mon ami, revenpnsk nos moutons” (what 
about the sheep, tell me about the sheep, 
now return to the story of the sheep). 

Moving the World. Give iM where 
to stand, and I wifi move the world. So - 
said Archime'dl's of Syracuse; and the in¬ 
strument he would have used was the lever. 

Mowis. The bridegroom of snow, 
who (according to American-Indian tra¬ 
dition) wooed and won a beautiful bride; 
but when morning dawned, Mowis. left 
tho wigwam, and melted into the sun¬ 
shine. The bride hunted for him night 
and day in the forests, but never saw 
him more. 

Mozaide (2 Ryl.) or A fomaida. The 
“ Moor,’’ sottled in Calicut, wlp> be¬ 
friended Vasco de Gama when he first 
landed on the Indian Continent. 

The Moor attends. Mozaide, whom te-tloui rare 

To Giinn's area revealed each treacherous snare. 

Oamoens, “ X/uciad^bk.jx. 

Much. The miller, in Robin Hood 
dances, whose great feat was to bang 
with a bladder of peas the heads of the 
gaping spectators. 

Much Ado about Nothing. The 
plot is from a novel of Belleforest, copied 
from one by Baudello (18th Vol. vi.). 
There is a story-resembling it in Ariosto’s 
“ Orlando Funoso,” book v.; another in 
the “ Goneura ” of Turberville; and 
Sponser has a similar one in the “ Fafery 
Queen,” book ii., canto 4. 

M uch Ailo ahirut Nothing. After a war 
in Messina, Claudio, Benediok, and some 
other soldiers went to visit Leonato the 
governor, when the former fell in love 
with Horo the governor’s daughter; but 
Benedick and Beatrice, being gre&trattle- 
pates, fell to jestiug, and each positively 
disliked the other. By a slight artifioe 
their hatred was converted into love, and 
Beatrice was betrothed to the Paduan 
lord. In regard to Hero, the day of her 
nuptials was fixed; but don John, who 
hated Claudio and Leonato, induced Mar¬ 
garet, the lady's maid, to dreBS up like her 
mistress, and to talk familiarly with one 
Borachio, a servant of don John’s; and 
while this chit-chat was going on, the don 
led Claudio and Leonato to overhear it. 
Each thought it to be Hero, and when 
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•he appeared as a bride next morning at 
church, they both denounced her as a light 
woman. The friar, being persuaded that 
there was some mistake, induced Hero 
to retire, and gave out that she was dead. 
Leonato now challenged Claudio for 
'being the cause of Hero's death, and 
Benedfek, urged on by Beatrice, did the 
name. At this crisis Borachio was ar¬ 
rested, and confessed the triok; don John 
fled, the mystery was duly cleared up, 
and the two lords married the two ladies. 

Muoia'na Cau'tio. A law-quirk, 
so called from Mu'cius Scse'vola, a Roman 
pontifex, and the most learned of jurists. 

Muc'kl ebackit . Klspeth Mwkb- 

bactit, mother of Saunders. 

Little Jenny Mucklebackit , child of 
Sounders. 

Idaggie Mucklebackit, wife of Saunders. 

Saunders Mucklebackit, the old fisher¬ 
man at Musslecrag. 

Stemie Mucklebackit, eldest son of 
Saunders (drowned ).—Sir Walter Scott, 
“ The Antiquary." 

t -e 

Mucldewrath. Habakknk Muckle- 
urath. A fanatic preacher .—Sir Walter 
Seott, 11 Old Mortality .” 

John Muckleivrath. Smith at Cairn- 
vreokan village. Dame Mucklewrath, his 
wife, is a perfect virago .—Sir Walter 
Scotl, " Waver ley. n 

MudorYa. Bon of a Moorish princess 
and Gomjalo Bustos de Salas de Lara, 
who murdered his uncle Kodri'go while 
hunting, to avenge the death of his seven 
half-brothel's. (See Laka —The Seven 
Infante of.) 

Muffins and Crumpets. Muffins 
is pain-mouffiet. Du Cange describes the 
panis tnofletUM as bread of a more delicate 
nature than ordinary, for the uso of pre¬ 
bends, Ac., and says it was made fresh 
every day. Crumpets is crumple-ettes, 
cakes with little crumples. 

Mufti. We went in mufti —out of 
uniform, incog. 

The French say en plkin, and French 
soldiers call civilians plkins. An officer 
who had kept Talleyrand waiting, said 
he had been detained by some pdkins. 
“What.are they?" asked Talleyrand. 4 
** Oh,” said the officer* “ we call every¬ 
body who is not military a pdkin.” “ And 
we*” said Talleyrand, “call everybody 


military that is not civil.” Mufti is an 
Eastern word signifying a priest. 

Mug-house. An ale-house was so 
called in the eighteenth century. Some 
hundred persons assembled in a large 
tap-room to drink, sing, and spout. One 
of the number was made chairman. Ale 
was served to the guests in their own 
mugs, and the place where the mug was 
to stand was chalked on the table. 

Muggins. A small borough magnate, 
a village leader. To mug is to drink, 
and Mr. Muggins is Mr. Drinker. 

Muggleto'nian. A follower of one 
Lodovic Muggleton, a journeyman tailor, 
who, about 1661, set up for a prophet. 
Ho was sentenced to stand in the pillory 
and was fined £500. 

Muggy means half stupid with beer 
and tobacco-smoke. Mug-houses were 
ale-houses (q.v.). (Gaelic, mutg, cloudi¬ 
ness ; Welsh, mygu, to smoke; British, 
moii'ju, to suffocate. Legonideo says, 
“ Mouguz dtouffant, qui rend la respira¬ 
tion difficile.”) 

* 

Mulat'to (Spanish). A mule, a mon¬ 
grel ; applied to the offspring of a negress 
by a white man, or of a white woman by 
a negro. 

Mulciber— i.e., Vulcan. It is said 
that ho took the part of Juno against 
Jupiter, and Jupiter hurled him out of 
heaven. He was three days in falling, 
and at last was picked up half dead and 
with one leg broken, by the fishermen of 
the island of Lemnos. (See Milton, 
“ Paradise Lost,” bk. i.) 

Mule. Mahomet’s favourite white 
mule was Daldah. (See FaJDDa.) 

'Mil’ll. To make a mull of a job is to 
fail to do it properly. The failure of a 
peg-top to spin is called a mull, hence 
also any blunder dr failure. (Scotch, 
mult, dust, or a contraction of muddle.) 
The people of Madras are called Mulls,’’ 
because they are in a less advanced state 
of civilisation than the other two presi¬ 
dencies, in consequence ’of "which they 
are held by them in low estbftatiou. 

Mulla. Awbeg, a tributary of the 
Blackwater, in Ireland, Which flowed 
close by Spenser’s 1 home. Spenser is 
called by Shenstone “ The bard of Mulla’e 
silver stream.” 
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Mulread'y Envelope is an enve¬ 
lope resembling a half-sheet of letter- 
paper, when folded., The spaoe left for 
the address formed the centre of an 
ornamental design by Jiulready, the 
artist. When the penny postage en¬ 
velopes were first introduced, these were 
the stamped envelopes of the day. 

Multipliers. Alchemists, who pre¬ 
tended to multiply gold and silver. An 
act was passed (2 Henry IV., c. iv.) 
making the “art of multiplication” 
felony. In the “Canterbury Tales” the 
Chanoun Yeman says be was reduced to 
poverty by alchemy, adding : “ Lo, such 
advantage is't to multiply. Prologue 
to “ Chanounea Yma.net Tale." 

Multitudes. Dame Juliana Bernors 
says, in designating companies wo must 
not use the names of multitudes promis¬ 
cuously, and examples her remark thus : 

“We ny a ctmgregaegon of peopla, a boost of men, 
a felpshgppgiige of jomau, and a beep of l<tdyea; we 
muetepeak of a herds of dere, iwaunys, cranys, or 
wreny*. a stge of herons or byiourys, a muster of 
peeuoaes, a watchs of nyuhtyngales, a Jlyokte of 
doves, a diterynge of ohouglie^, a pryde of lyous, a 
slrwthe of beeres, a gaols <<f veys, a skulks of ftxub, a 
seulls of trer)B, upontijlsulityi: of rreatya, amt a super - 
fiugte of uonuea "—Book of St. Albans (I48t>|. 

She adds, that a strict regard to these 
niceties better distinguishes “ gentylinen 
from ungentylmen,” tnan rogard to the 
rules of grammar, or even to tho moral 
law. 


Mum. A strong beer made in Bruns¬ 
wick ; so called from Christian Mummer, 
of Brunswick, by whom it was first 
brewed. 

Mum's the word. Keep what is told you 
a profound secret. {Set Mumchance.) 

Seel up yonr lips and give no words but- ramu. 

Shakespeare, “2 Henry VI," 1 . 2 . 

M vimbo Jumbo. A grotesque idol 
worshipped by several of the negro 
raoes. we use the term to signify un~ 
meaning jargon., 

Mumohance. Silence. Mumchance 
Was a game of chance with dice, in which 
silence was indispensable. (Mum is con¬ 
nected with mumble; German, mumme, 
a muffle; Danish, mimXyr, to muffle.) 


And for “mnmobanoe,” howe’er the ethane may full. 
Yon must be mum for fear of epoiliug all. 

“ Machiaveli’s Dogo" 


Mummy is the Egyptian word mum, 
wax ; from the custom of anointing the 
body with wax and wrapping it in sear- 
doth, [Sw BflATfitr.) 


Mump'simuB. I am not going to 
change my old mnmpsimut for your new 
sutnpdmua. I am not going to change 
my old ways and habits for your new 
fangles. The reference is to an old 
priest in the reign .of Henry VIII., who 
used to say Mumptimus, Vomine, instead * 
of Humpsimus ; and when remonstrated 
with, replied he had used mumpsimus 
for thirty years, and was not going to 
change it for the new-fangled tumptimus. 

Munchau'sen {Huron). The hero 
of a volume of travels, who meets with 
the most marvellous adventures. The 
incidents have been compiled from 
various sources, and the name is said to 
have pointed to Hieronymus Karl Fried¬ 
rich von Miinchhausen, a German officer 
in the Russian army, noted for his mar¬ 
vellous stoiies (1720-1797). It is also 
supposed to be an implied satire on 
Bruce, whose “Travels in Abyssinia” 
were looked upon as mythical when they 
first appeared. The author is Rudolf 
Erich Kaspe, and the sources from which 
the adventures were compiled are Bebei’s 
“ Facetia 1 ,” Castiglione’s “ Cortegiano," 
Bildennanu’s “Utopia,” and some of the 
baron’s own stories. 

Mundane Egg. In the Phoenician, 
Egyptian, Hindu, and Japanese systems 
the Creator is represented as producing 
an egg, from which the world was hatched- 
In some mythologies a bird is represented 
as laying the mundane egg on the prim¬ 
ordial waters. 

Mundilfo'ri. One of the giant race, 
who had a son and daughter of such sur¬ 
passing beauty that their father called 
thorn Maui and Sol {moon and tun ).— 
Scandinavian mythology „ 

Mundun'gus. Bad tobaoco. Pro¬ 
bably a quibble on the German mundung, 
the mouth, and the words mun dung, 

“ Mun” means rotten; heuoc “mun. fish, 
and mun meaning.“manure" in Corn¬ 
wall. 

Mu'nero. The daughter of Pollentfe’, 
the Saracen, to whom he gave all the 
spoils he unjustly took from those who 
fell into his power. Talus, the iron page 
of Sir Ar'tegal, chops off her golden 
hands and silver feet, and tosses her 
over the castle wall into the moat.—' 
Spenter, “ Faery Queen,” bk. v. 2? 

Mungo, in British, is Mwyngu ,which 
means ‘‘gentlydear." 
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Mu'nin. Memory ; one' of the two 
ravens that sit perched on the shoulders 
of Odin ; the other is Hugin (mind).— 
Scandinavian mythology. 

Munkar and Nakeer. Two black 
angels of appalling aspect, the inquisitors 
*, of the dead. The Koran says that dur¬ 
ing the inquisition the soul is united to 
the body. If the scrutiny iR satisfactory 
the soul is gently drawn forth from the 
lips of the aeceased, and the body is loft 
to repose in peace ; if not, tho body is 
beaten about the head with iron clubs, 
and the soul is wrenched forth by racking 
torments. 

Munta'bur (Mount Tahor). The 
royal residence of the soldan whose 
daughter married Otnit, king of Lom¬ 
bardy. 

Mu'rad. Son of Hadra'ma and Mar- 
sillus, king of Portugal, Castile, Aragon, 
Leon, and Valence, when those countries 
were held by the Moors. He was called 
" Lord of the Lion,” became he always 
led frixmt a lion in silken fetters. When 
he carried defiance to Charlemagne at 
Frpnsac, the lion fell in love with Aude 
the Fair; Murad chastised it, and the 
lion tore him to pieces.—" Croguemi- 
taine," vii. 

Murat. The Russian Murat. Michael 
Miloradowitch. (1770-1820.) 

Muscular Christianity. Healthy 
or Btrong minded religion, which braces 
* a man to fight the battlo of life bravely 
and manfully. The expression was first 
used by Charles Kingsley. 

Muse. The tenth Muse. Marie de Jars 
de Gournay, a French writer. (1566- 
1045.) 

Muse'um. The most celebrated are 
the British Museum in London; tho 
Louvre at Paris; the Vatican at Home ; 
the "Museum of Florence; that of St. 
Petersburg; aud those of Dresden, 
Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. 

A waiting museum. So Longi'nus, 
author of a work on "TheSublime,” was 
called. (a.d> 213-273.) 

Mushkoda'sa {North-American In¬ 
dian). The grouse. 

Mushroom, anciently spelt mush- 
rump, Is Welsh maes (a field), rkum 
(knob). Similarly the French cham¬ 
pignon is champ (field), pignon (nut or 
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cone). The French have also mousseron 
(a white mushroom). 

Music. Father sf Music. Giambat¬ 
tista Pietro Aloisio da Palestrina. Gio¬ 
vanni Pierluigi da Palestrina was called 
" the prince of musi ians.” 

Father of Greek Music, Terpander. 
(Flo. b.o. 676.) 

The Prince of Music. G. Pietro A. da 
. Palestrina. (1529-1594.) 

Music hath charms, &o.; from Con¬ 
greve’s "MourningBrido" (i. 1). 

Music of the Spheres. Pythag'oms 
was the first who suggested the notion so 
beautifully expressed by Shakespeare— 

There’* not the smallest orb which thou beholil'lt, 
Ilut in bis inotiou like an on;el sing*, 

Btill (mixing to the young-eved cherubim*. * 

“Merchant of Veniae,” v. 1. 

• 

Plato says that a syren sits on each 
planet, who carolB a most sweet song, 
agreeing to the motion of her own par¬ 
ticular planet, but harmonising with 
the other seven. Hence Milton speaks 
of the "celestial syrens’ harmony, that 
sit upon the nine enfolded spheres.”— 
“Arcades.” 

Maximus Tyrius says that the mere 
proper motion of the planets must create 
sounds, aud as the planets move at regu¬ 
lar intervals the sounds must harmonise. 

Musical. The musical small-coal 
man. Thomas Britton. (1654-1714) 

Musical Notation. (See Do.) 

Musicians. Father of Musicians. 
Jubal, "the father of all such os handle 
the harp and organ” (Gen. iv. 21). 

Musido'ra. (See Damon.) 

Mu'sits or Musets. Gaps in a hedge; 
places through which a hare makes nis 
way to escape the hounds, 

The many mnil'l through the which he goes 

Are like a labyrinth to amaze hie tee*. 

Hhaketpeare, “ Venus anAAiionit.’’ 

The passing of the hare through these gaps 
is termed musing. The word is from the 
Italian musare (to stand gazing), muscito 
(to demur), from the want of decision of 
the hare. 

Musket is the French mnusquel (a 
sparrow-hawk); other Bhoptihg imple¬ 
ments were named falcon, fuieonet, Ac. 

ITnaHn. So called from Mosul, in 
Aria, where it was first manufactured. 
(French, mousseline.) 


MUSNUD. 


NAB. 
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Musnud. Cushioned seats, reserved saly who followed Achilles to the siege 
In Persia for persons of distinction. of Troy, and were distinguished for their 

Muspel. A region of fire, whence savage brutality, rude behaviour, and 

Surtur will oolleet flames to set fire to thirst for raping 


the universe.— Scandinavian mythology. 

Muspelheim (3 syl.). The abode 
of fire which at the beginning of time 
existed in the south. It was light, warm, 
and radiant; but was guarded by Sort 
with a flaming sword. Sparks wero col¬ 
lected therofrom to make the .stars.— 
Ssahdinavian mythology. 

Mn Hillman —that is, Moslemin, plural 
of Moslem. A Mahometan; so called 
from the Arabic muslin i, a believer. 

Mutantur. "Omnia mntantur” 
(Barbonius). "Tcmpora niutantur, nos 
ot muta'mur in illis” is not a quotation 
from any classic author. 

Mutes at funerals. This was a Ro¬ 
man custom. The undertaker, attended 
with liotors dressed in black, marched 
with the corpse ; and tho undertaker, as 
master of the ceruuionios, assigned to 
each follower his proper place in the 
procession. 

Mutton (French, mouton). A gold 
coin impressed with the image of a lamb. 

Th ? mutton-eating him. diaries 11. 
of England. The witty earl of Rochester 
wrote this mock epitaph on his patron:— 

Here lies our mutton-eating king, 

Whrn word no man roll ex on: 

He never a fooll'h thing. 

And never dui a wise out 

Mylitta. A female deity of the 
Babylonians, the personification of pro¬ 
creation. 

Mylodon (Greek, grinder -tooth). 
One of the Meg'ather genus disctivered 
by Charles Darwin at Punta Alta, in 
Patago'nia. 

Myaheyer Closh. A Dutchman. 
Closh or df mw is an abbreviatiou of Ni¬ 
cholas, a common name in Holland. 
Sandy, a. contraction of Alexander, is a 
similar niokname for a Scotchman. 


My'nian Bails. The ship Argo; sc 
called because its crew were natives ol 
Mynia. 

When hie bl>ick whirlwind! o’er the ■«««» ««ii»h 
And rent the Myntuu eails. V 

Cantons, « Lutiad," bk. vi. 

Myr midons of the Law. Bailiffs, 
sheriffs' officers, and other law menials! 
Any rough fellow employed to aunOj 
another is the employers myrmidon. 

The Myrmidons wero a people of ThoS' 


Myrra. An Ionian slave, the beloved 
concubine of Sardanapa'lus, the Assyrian 
king. She roused him from hjaindolonce 
to opposo Arba'ctss, the Meae who as¬ 
pired to his throne, and when she found 
that his cause was hopeless induced him 
to place himself on a funeral pile, which 
she fired with her own hand, and spring¬ 
ing into the flames, perished with her 
beloved lord and master.— Byron, ** Sar- 
danapulus." 

Myrroph'ores (4 syl.; the wyrrA- 
bearers). The three Marios who went to 
see the sepulchre, bearing myrrh and 
Bpiccs In Christian art they are repre¬ 
sented as carrying vases of myrrh ia 
their bands. 

. Mysteries of Woods and Rivers. 

The art of hunting aud fishing. 

My'thras or Millin'. That sacrod 
being enthroned in the sun whom the 
Ghebers worship. 

N 

IT. This letter represents a wriggling 
eel, and is called in Hebrew nun (a fish). 

IN', in Spanish, has sometimes a mark 
over it, thus -fi. This mark is called a 
tilde, aud often alters the sense of a word. 
Thus, '* pena” means punishment, but 
“ pefia,” a rock. 

N, added to words for euphony or 
whim, is termed nunnation, from “ nun,” 
the Greok n. Examples: Nelly, Neddy, 
for Elly (little Ellen), Eddy (little Ed¬ 
ward), &c. 

N added to Greek words ending in a 
short vowel to lengthen it “ by position,” 
and “1” added to French words begin¬ 
ning with a vowel, when they follow a 
word ending with a vowel (as si lion for 
si on), is called N or L “ opheloys'tio" 
(tagged-on ; Greek, epi helko). 

Nth, or Nth plus one, in University 
slang, means to the utmost degree. Thus 
Cut to the Nth means wholly unnoticed by 
a friend. The expression is taken from 
tho index of a mathematical formula, 
where n stands for any number, and n+1 
one more than any number. 

Nab. The fairy that addresses Or¬ 
pheus in the infernal regions, and offers 
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him for food a roasted ant, a flea’s thigh, 
butterflies’ brains, some sucking mites, 
a rainbow-tart, and other delicacies of 
like nature, to be washed down with dew- 
drops, beer made from seven barley¬ 
corns, and the supernaculum of earth- 
born topers.— King, “ Orpheus and'Eu- 
rydice.” 't 

H’a'bob. Corruption of the Hindu word 
naw&b, the plural of navb. An adminis¬ 
trator of a province and commander of 
the Indian army under tho Mogul empire. 
These men acquired great wealth and lived 
in Eastern splendour, so that they gave 
rise to the phrase, “ Rich as the nawftb,” 
corrupted into “ Rich as a nabob." In 
England we apply the phrase to a mer¬ 
chant who has attained great wealth in 
the Indies, and has returned to live in 
his native country. 

NabonasB&r or Nebo-adon-Assur 
(Nebo prince of Assyria). Founder of 
the Babylonian or (Jhaldrean kingdom, 
and first of the dynasty of Nabonassar. 

Era of Nabonassar begins Wednesday, 
February 26tk, 747 B.C., the day of 
Nabonassar’s accession. It was used by 
Ptolemy, and by the Babylonians, in all 
their astronomical calculations. 


XTach Guido Beni. In the style of 
Guido- ( Nash, German for “according 
to,” “ in the manner of,” &c.) 

ITadab, in Dry den’s satire of “Absa¬ 
lom and Achitophel,” is meant for lord 
Howard, of Esrick or Escriek, a pro¬ 
fligate who laid claim to groat piety. 
Nadab offered incense with strange lire, 
and was slain by the Lord (Lev. x. 2); 
and lord Howard, while imprisoned in 
the Tower, is said to have mixed the con¬ 
secrated wafer with a compound of roasted 
apples and sugar, called lamb’s-wool. 


Na'dir. An Arabic word, signifying 
that point in the heavens which is directly 
opposite to the zenith. , 

Emm, smith down to Nadir. From the 
highest point of elevation to the lowest 
depth. 

Na'dir. A repreeentation of the pla¬ 

netary system. 

than lost (1«1) > moat beautiful table, fWirl- 
olitdoi different motalf .. . Saturn was of copper, 
Jfpimr of jrohLMara of loon, the urn of latteu, Mer- 
r of amber, venue of tin. and the Muon of Oliver. 
It woo thd moot celebrated nadir in ail England. 
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Nadir Shah. Kouli Khan, a Per- 
Man warrior. (1687-1747.) 


Nag, Nagging. Constant fault¬ 
finding. (Danish, knag, a knot ip wood % 
Swedish, biagg ; Irish, cnag ; our snag, 
a short, rough branch,- or the stumpy 
part of a tree left in-“clearing” a plot 
of ground.) As these snags worry and 
annoy, so knots of temper expressed in 
tfords tease and irritate. We call a alight 
but constant pain, like a tooth-oohe, a 
nagging pain. 

Nag’s Head Consecration. On 

tho passing of tho first Afct of Uniformity 
in queen Elizabeth's reign, fourteen 
bishops vacated their sees, and all the 
other sees, except Llandoff, were at the 
time vacant. The question was how to 
obtain consecration so as to preserve the 
succession called “ apostolic’’ unbroken, 
as Llandaff refused to officiate at Parker’s 
consecration. In thiB dilemma (the story 
runs) Seory, a deposed bishop, was sent 
for, and oificiated at the Nag’s Head 
tavern in Cheapsido, thus transmitting 
the succession. 

Naga. Doifiod serpents; the king 
of them is Sesha, the sacred serpent of 
Vishnu. —Hindu mythology. 

N&ggleton (Sir. and Mrs .). A hus¬ 
band and wife always nagging each other. 
The term arises from a series of papers 
which appeared in Punch in the years 
1864-5, which represent this husband and 
wife as eternally jarring about broken 
straws and wilful misunderstandings. 

Na'glfar. The giants’ ship,.in which 
they will embark on “ the last day” to 
give battle to tho gods. It is made of 
the nails of tho dead. (Old None, nagl, 
a human nail, and fora, to make).— 
Scandinavian mythology. 

Naids. Nymphs of lakes, fountains, 
rivers, and streams .—Classical mythology. 

Nail. To pay down uponthe mail — 
i.c., ready money. O'Keefe says: In 
the oentre of Limerick Exohange is a 
pillar with a circular plate of copper 
about three feet id diameter, oallea the 
naU. On tbie metal desk the earnest .of 
all stock-exchange bargains has to be 
paid (“Recollections”). * A similar cus¬ 
tom prevailed at Bristol, where were four 
pillars called nails in front of the ex¬ 
change for a similar purpose. 

I have mailed, it. Secured itto myself. 
The allusion is to the custom above re¬ 
ferred to; but the Jews bfd a similar, ex- 
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pression, and derived it from the wooden 
nails-by which they made their tents fast 
to the ground. Ezra says God gave the 
Jews “ a nail in Ms holy place;... to give 
them a little reviving in their bondage ” 
(ix. 8), meaning a permanent place in 
bis sanctuary, a “ dwelling in the house 
of the Lord for ever.” s 

The na ils with which our Lord wat fas¬ 
tened to the cross wore, in the Middle Ages, 
objects of great reverence, 'Sir John 
Maundeville says, “ He had two in his 
hondes, and two in his feet; and of on 
of theiso the emperour of Canstantynoble 
made a brydille to his hors, to bere him 
in bataylle ; and thorgbe vertuo thereof 
he overcam his enomyes” (c. vii.). (See 
Iron Crown.) 

Nails driven into cottage walls. This 
was a Roman practice, under the notion 
that it kept off the plaguo. L. Manlius 
was named dictator (a.u.c. 390) “to 
drive the nail.” 

Our cottagers still nail horseshoes to 
thresholds to ward off evil spirits. Mr. 
Coutts, the banker, had two rusty horse¬ 
shoes fastened on the highest step out¬ 
side Holly Lodge. 

Nail-money. Six crowns given to 
the “roy des hamoys” for affixing the 
arms of a knight to the pavilion. 

Naileh. An Arab idol in the form 
of a woman; it was brought from Syria, 
and placed in the El-Marweh, near the 
temple of Mecca. 

Nain Rouge. A Lutin or gohelin 
of Normandy, kind to fishermen. There 
is another called Le petit homme rouge.' 

Naivetlf (pron. nah'-eve-ty). Inge¬ 
nuous simplicity; the artless innocence 
of one ignorant of the conventions of 
society. The _ term is also applied to 
poetry, painting, and' sculpture. The 
word is termed from the Latin natus, 
natura, SC., meaning nature without art. 

Naked Truth. The fable says that 
Truth and Falsehood went bathing: 
Falsehood came first out of the water, 
end dressed herself in Truth's garments. 
Truth, unwilling to take those of False¬ 
hood, went naked. 

Nakeer. (See Munkar.) 

Nala, a legendary king of India, 
whose love for Dataayanti and subsequent 
misfortune* have supplied subjects for 
numerous pgpma. Dean Milman has 
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translated into English the episode from 
the “ MahibhArata,” and W. Yates the 
famous Sanskrit poem called “ Nalo* 
daya.” 

Na'ma. A daughter of the race of 
man who was beloved by the angel 
Zaraph. Her one wish was to k»ve purely, 
intensely, and holily ; but she fixed her 
love on a seraph, a creature, more than 
on her Creator; therefore, in punishment, 
she was condemned to abide on earth 
“ unchanged in heart and frame " so long 
as the earth endureth; but when time ib 
no more, both she and her angel lover 
will be admitted into those courts “ where 
love never dies.”— Moore, " Loves of Hus 
Angels story iii. 

Namby Pamby. Pap for infant 
minds. Pope applied the word to the 
verses addressed to lord Carteret’s chil¬ 
dren by Ambrose Phillips. The first 
word is a baby-way of pronouncing 
Amby—i.e., Ambrose. The latter is a 
jingling corruption of the surname. Mr. 
Macaulay says this sort of verse “has 
been so called after the name of its 
author.” 

Name. 

What's in s name? that which we call a roes 

By any other mme would smell as »n eek 

Shakespeare, “ Romeo and Juliet," tL 3. 

Names of the Puritans. 

Praise-God Barebones. A- leather- 
seller in Fleet Street. 

If - Josus-Christ-had-not-died-for - thee- 
thou-hadst-boen- damned Barebones. His 
son; usually called Damned Dr. Bate- 
bones. 

Namou'na. An enchantress, born 
long before any other created thing, yet 
still as young apd beautiful as ever.— 
Persian mythology. * 

Na'mous. The envoy and familiar 
minister of Mabomet in Paradise. 

Namus or Namo (in “Orlando Fu- 
rioso ”). Duke of Bavaria. Ho was one 
of Charlemagne's twelve peers. 

Nancy. The sailor’s choice in Dib- 
den’s exquisite song beginning “ 'Twas 
post meridian half-past four.” At half* 
past four he parted bv signal from his 
Nancy; at eight he bade her a. long 
adieu; next morn a storm arose, and 
four sailors were washed overboard, 
«but love forbade the waves to snatch 
our tar from Nancy V’ when the storm 
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ceased an enemy appeared, but when 
the battle was hottest our. gallant 
friend H put up a prayer and thought on 
Nancy.” 

Mist Nancy. Mrs. Anna Oldfield, a 
celebrated actress, buried in Westminster 
Abbey. She died in 1730, and her re¬ 
mains lay in state, attended by two 
noblemen. She was buried in a “very 
line Brussels lace head-dress, a hoi land 
shift with a tucker and double-ruffles of 
the same lace, a pair of new kid gloves,” 
Ac. 

*• Odiont I in woollen ? ’(would * mint provoke I” 

Wen the last Words tiist poor Nareist* spoke. 

Pope ." Moral Kesuutr 

Miss Nancy. An effeminate young 
man. 

Nancy of the Vale. A village maiden 
who preferred Strephon to the gay lord- 
lings who sought her.— Shemtone. 

Nandi. Goddess of joy.—Indian 
mythology. 

Nankeen. So. called from Nankin, 
.in China, where it is largely manufac¬ 
tured. 

Nanna. Wife of Balder. When the 
blind-god Blew her husband, sho threw 
herself upon his funeral pile and was 
burnt to aeath. 

Nannacus {Latin), Nairn akos 
(Greek). The king who predicted Deuca'- 
lion's Flood. 

Nannie, to whom Burns has ad¬ 
dressed several of his songs, was Miss 
Fleming, daughter of a farmer in the 
parish of Tarliolton, Ayrshire. 

Nantes (l syh). Edict of Nantes. 
The decree of Henri TV. of France, pub¬ 
lished from Nantes in 1598, securing 
freedom of religion to* all Protestants. 
Louis XIV. repealed this edict in 1(585. 

Naphtha. The drug used by Mede'a 
for anointing the wedding robe of 
Glaucg, daughter of king Cre'on, whereby 
she was burnt to death on the morning 
appointed for her marriago with Jason. 

Na'pier’s Bones. A method in¬ 
vented by baron Napier of Merchiston, 
for shortening the labour of trigono¬ 
metrical calculations. Certain figures 
ate arranged on little slips of paper or 
ivory, ana simply by ehifting these slips 
the result required is obtained. Thevare 
called bones because the baron used bone 
or ivoiy rods instead of cardboard. 


Napoleon. {Bee Ghaovik, and 
Boustkafa.) 

Napoleon of Mexico. The emperor 
Augusto IturbidA (17844824.) 

Napoleon of Peabe. Louis Philippe, 
king of the Frenoh. (1773, 1830-1848, 
1850.) 

Nappy Ale. Strong ale is so called, 
either because it makes one nappy, or 
else because it contains a nap or frothy 
hoad. P' '■ • 

Nar'aka. The hell of thb Hindus. 
It has twenty-eight divisions, in some of 
which the victims are mangled by ravens 
and owls ; in others they will be doomed 
to swallow cakes boiling hot, or walk 
over burning sands. Each division has 
its name: ilur&va {fearful ) is for liars 
and false-wituessefe; Rodha (obstruction.) 
for those who plunder a town, kill a cow, 
or strangle a man; Sdkara {swine) for 
drunkards and Btealers of gold; Ac. 

Narcissa, in the "Night Thoughts,” 
was Elizabeth Leo, Dr. Young’s step¬ 
daughter. In Night iiL the poet says 
she was clandestinely buried at Mont¬ 
pellier, because, being a Protestant, she 
was "denied the charity that dogs en¬ 
joy.” (For Pope’s Narcissa see NaNCT.) 

Narcissus saw his image in a foun¬ 
tain, and fell in love with-it. He vainly 
attempted to kiss the shadow, but nob 
being able to do so killed himself, llis 
blood was changed into the narcissus 
flower. — Ovid, “ Metamorphoses iiL 
313, Ac. 

Nardac. The highest title of hon¬ 
our in the realm of Lilliput. Gulliver 
received tliis distinction for carrying off 
the wholo fleet of tho Blefusou'dians,— 
Swift, “(lulhver's Travels ” {Voyage to 
Lilliput, v.). 

Nareda (3 syl.). Sons of Brahma.— 

Hindu mythology. 

Nargal. The guardian of hidden 
treasure, to be appoached by offerings 
only.— A strological mythology. 

Narrowdale Noon. One o’clock. 
The top of Narrowdale Hills, in Stafford¬ 
shire, is so high that the inhabitant? un¬ 
der it never see^the sun for one guarier 
of the year, and when it reappears tiiey 
dapot see it till one o’clock, whioft they 
call Narrowdale Noon. 

Nars. Divinity of the ancient Arabs, 
represented under the forsgpf an eagle. 
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Kanes (2 syl.). A Roman general 
•gainst the Gotha: the terror of children. 
<478-566.) (See Boons.) 

The n*ra*of Mum was the formidable sound with 
which tlie A wirian mother* were eccustnmed to 
terrify their iniaaie.— Gibbon'' DaAtMa unOLFuli," eta. 

Narwhal. Drinking cups made of 
the bone of the narwhal used to' bo 
greatly valued, from the supposition that 
they! counteracted the fatal effects of 

i pollbn. 

* _ * 

Kaseby ( Norihamptonshire) is the 
Saxon nafala, the navel. It is so called 
because it was considered the navel or 
centre of England. Similarly Delphi was 
called the “navel of the earth,” imd in 
this temple was a white stone kept bound 
with a red ribbon, to represent the navel 
and umbilical cord. 

Nasi. The president of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. 

Na'SO. The “surname” of Ovid, the 
Roman poet, author of “ Metamor¬ 
phoses.” Naso means “ nose,” hence 
Holofernes’ pun: “ And why Naso, but 
for smelling out the odoriferous flowers 
of fancy.”— Shakespeare, "Love'sLabour's 
Lost," iv. 2. • 

Nasser. The Arabian merchant 
whose fables are the delight of the Arabs. 
D’Herbolot tells us that when Mahomet 
read to them the history of the Old Tes¬ 
tament, they cried out with one voice 
that Nasser's tales were the best; upon 
which Mahomet gave his malediction on 
Nasser, and all who read him. 

Na'stroud (dead-man's region). The 
worst marsh in the infernal regions, where 
serpents pour forth vouom incessantly 
from the high walls. Hero the murderer 
and the perjured will bo doomed to livo 
for ever. (Oid Norse, nd, a dead body; 
and strand, a strand.)— Scandinavian, my¬ 
thology. 

Nathaniel (Sir), a grotesque cu¬ 
rate in Shakespeare's “ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.” 

Nation of Gentlemen. So George 
IV. called the Scotch when, ia 1822, he 
visited that country. 

Nation of Shojflceepers. So Na¬ 
poleon coiled the English by way of mn- 
tempt. * 

National Anthem. Both the mu- 
sic and wdrds were composed by Dr. 
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Henry Carey in 1740. In Antwerp 
Cathedral is a MS. copy of it which 
affirms that the words and muaio were by 
Dr. John Bull; adding that it was com¬ 
posed on the occasion of the discovery 
of Gunpowder Plot, to which the words 
** frustrate their knavish tricks” espe¬ 
cially allude. 

^National Convention. The as¬ 
sembly of deputies which assumed the 
government of France on the overthrow 
of the throne in 1702., It succeeded the 
National Assembly. 

National Debt. Money borrowed 
by the Government, on the security of 
the taxes, which are pledged to the 
lenders for the payment of interest. 

National Ik bi. 

In William III.’s reign, £15,780,439. 

At the commencement of the American 
war, £128,583,635. 

At the close thereof, £249,851,628. 

At the close of the French war, 
£840,850,491. 

Cancelled between 1817 and 1854, 

£85,538,790. 

Created bv Crimean war, £68,623,199. 

In I860, £802 842,949. 

Iu 1808,£797,031,650; of which Bum 
£741,190,328 was funded; £7,911,100 
unfunded; £47,930,222 terminable an¬ 
nuities. 

National Exhibition. So Douglas 
Jerrold called an execution at the Old 
Bailey. These scandals were abolished 
in 1868. 

Nativity {The) means Christmas 
Day, the anniversary of the birth of 
Jesus. 

The. cave of the Nativity is under tb9 
cbancol of the “ Church of the Nativity.” 
In the recess, a few feet above the ground, 
is a stone slab with a star cut in it, to 
mark the spot where the Saviour was 
born. Near it is a hollow scraped out of 
the rock, said to be the place where the 
infant Jesus was laid. 

To cast a man's nativity is to construct 
a plan or map out of the position, &c., of 
the twelve houses which belong to him. 
This being done, the astrologer explains 
the scheme. (See Houses.) 

Natty. Tidy, methodical and neat. 
(Italian netto, French net, Welsh ntth, &e.) 

Natty Bumppo, called '* Leather 
Stockings." He appears in five of Feni- 
more Cooper's novels; a# the Doer* 
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natural; 

slayer; the Path-finder; tbe Hawk-eye 
(La Longue Carabine) in the "Last of 
the MohicansNatty Bumppo in the 
"Pioneers;" and the Trapper in the 
u Prairie,” in which he dies. 

Natural (A). A bom idiot; one on 
whom education can make no impression. 
As nature made him, so he remains. 

A natural child. One not bom in 
lawful wedlock. The Homans called 
the children of concubines natura'lHs, 
children according to nature, not accord¬ 
ing to law. 

Naught (not “nought”). Naught is 
Na (negative), ought (anything). Saxon, 
naught , which is na-waight or na-vnht (no 
whit). The word appears in the adjec¬ 
tive "naughty” (good for nothing). 
Aught is the affirmative, and na-aught 
or naught tbe negative. 

Navigation. Father of Navigation. 
Don Henrique, duke of Viseo, the' great¬ 
est man that Portugal ever produced. 
(1894-1460.) 

, Father of British Inland Navigation. 
Francis Egerton, duke of Bridgewater. 
(1736-1803.) 

Nawi. A contraction of navigator. 
Som$ half oentury ago, navigators wore 
employed on the inland canal and river 
navigation, and the same class of men 
supplied the best hands for the midland 
railways. Its derivation from the Danish 
nttbbi, neighbours or mates, is improbable. 

Nay-Word. Pass-word. Slender, in 
** The Merry Wives of Windsor,” says— 

Vd bare i nay-word how to know Moh other. 
I oone to her in white and cry Hum, abe cnee 
Sudett, and by that wo know one another.— Shake- 

CP me. 

Nayree (1 syl.). The aristocratic 
doss of India. (See Poleas.) 

Nazareeans or ftazarews (3 syl.). 
A sect of Jewish Christians, who believed 
Christ to be the Messiah, that he was 
bom of the Holy Ghost, and that he 
possessed a divine nature; but they 
nevertheless conformed to the Mosaic 
rites and ceremonies. (See below.') 

Nazare'ne (3 syl.). t A native of 
Nazareth; hence our Lord is so oalled 
(John xviii. 5, 7; Acts xxiv. 5). 

Nazarite (3 syl.). One separated or 
set apart to the Lord by a vow. These 
Nozarites were to refrain from strong 
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drinks, and to suffer their hair to grow, 
(Hebrew, nazar, to separate. Numb. vi. 
1-21.) 

Ne plus ultra [Latin). The per¬ 
fection or most perfect state to^which a 
thing can - be brought. Wd have.Ne- 
plus-ultra corkscrews, and a multitude 
of other things. i 

Ne Sutor, fees. (Sec Cobbxeu.V 

Neaera. Any swoetheart or lady.ipve. 
She is mentioned by Horace, Virgil, ftnl 
Tibullus. 

To aport with Amaryllis in tbe shade. 

Or with the tangle* of A enri's hn(r. 

"XyeWoe." 

Neapolitan. A native of Naples; 
pertaining to Naples. 

Nearer, my God, to Thee. By 
Sarah Flower Adams, musical composer 
and authoress, who died 1848. 

Neb'uchadnezzar. ifbe prophet 
Daniel says that Nebuchadnezzar walked, 
in the palace of the kingdom of Babylon 
and said, “Is not this great Babylon, that 
1 have built ... by the might of my 
power, and for the honour of ray ma¬ 
jesty?” And "the same hour ■.. he was 
driven from men, and did eat grass as 
oxeu, and his body was wet with the dew 
of heaven, till his hairs were grown like 
eagles' foathors, and his nails like birds’ 
claws” (iv. 29-33). 

Nec. A water spright or lost spirit, 
according to Scandinavian mythology, 
doomed to live eternally in a watery 
grave. , 

Necessity. Make a virtu# of neces¬ 
sity. —Shakespeare, " Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” iv. 1. 

Necessity- the tyrant?s plea. —Milton, 
"Paradise Lost,” book iv., verse 393. 

Neck. Oh that the Homan people hkd 
but one neck, that I might cut it of at a 
blow!" The words of Calig / u3^ the Ro¬ 
man emperor. *' 

•jg * 

Neck and Crop. Entirely. The crop 
is the gorge of a bird.;^ 

Neck and Heels. I bundled hhm out 
neck and heels. . ^fhere was a pertain 
punishment formerly in vogue ,Vhioh 
consisted in bringing tbe chin and knees 
or the culprit forcibly together, and m 
this state thrusting the victim into a 
cage. * 
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Neck or Nothing. Desperate. A 
racing phrase; to win hy a nock or to bo 
nowhere— i.e., not counted at all because 
uhworthy notice. 

Neck-verse (Psalm li. 11. "Havfc 
mercy upon mo, O God, according to thy 
loving kindness : according unto the mul¬ 
titude of thy tender mercies blot out my 
transgressions.” This verse was so called 
because it was tlio trial-verso of those 
who claimod benefit of clergy; and if 
they -could road it the ordinary of New¬ 
gate said Legit wt. clerlcun, and the con¬ 
vict saved Ins nerl-, being only burnt in 
the hand and Bet at liberty. 

Neck-weed. A slang term for 
hemp, of which the hangman’s rope 
is made. 

Necklace. A necklace of coral or 
white bryony beads used to be worn 
round the necks of children to aid their 
teething. Necklaces of hyoscyamus or 
henbane-root have boon recommended 
for the Bame purpose. In Italy coral 
heloques are worn as a charm against the 
"evil oyo.” 

The. diamond necklace (l/S/i). Cardinal 
de Rohan nursod for ten years a silly 
liking for Marie Antoinette. The countess 
de Lamotte, to make capital of this folly, 
induced the churchman to believe tliat 
tbe queen rociprocated his passion, and 
after worming from him several sums 
of money, persuaded him to buy for 
£ 700 , 000 , as a present for-the queen, a 
diamond necklace mado by Bocluner for 
Madame Dubarry. Tho cardinal swal¬ 
lowed the bait, handod the necklace to 
the countess to give to tho queen, and 
received a letter of acknowledgment 
signed Mark A ntoinette de. France. Tho 
countess in reality sold the necklace iu 
England, but Boehmer not being paid, 
applied to the queen for his monoy, and 
as the queen denied all knowledge of the 
matter, brought an action against her. 
The trial lasted nine months, and created 
immense scandal,, 

The fatal necklace. Cadnios received 
on his wedding-day the presont of a neck¬ 
lace, which proved fatal to every one 
who possessed it. Borne say that Vulcan, 
and others that Euro'pa gave the neck¬ 
lace to Cadmos. 

Nec'romancy means prophesying 
by calling up the dead, as the witch of 


Endor called up Samuel. (Greek, nekros, 
the dead; manteia, prophecy.) 

Nec'tar. Wine conferring immor¬ 
tality, and drunk by tho gods. The 
Koran tells us “ tbe righteous shall be 
given to drink pure wine sealed with 
musk.” The food of the gods is Am- 
bro'sia. 

Neddy. A contraction and diminu¬ 
tive of Mine Edward—Aline Eddy, My 
N' Eddy. Teddij is the French tu, toi 
form. 

Neddi/. A donkey; a variety of the 
word Noddy ; a low cart used iu Dublin. 
Bo called because its jolting keeps the 
riders eternally nodding. 

The “ Set-ilowD’’ iu succeeded by the Noddy, bo 
called From its oscillating motion backward* and 
forwards —"Sketches of Ireland’’ (1$4~). 

Neddy. A dunce; a euphemism for 
“ an ass.” 

FedUi/. A life-proserver; bo called from 
one Kennedy, whose head was broken in 
St. Giles’s by a poker. 

Need makes the old wife trot ; in Ger¬ 
man, Die noht macliet ein ait weih trahen ; 
in Italian, JUsagna fd trotter la vecchia ; 
in French, Besom fait trotter la vieille ; 
tho Scotch say, Need gars naked men run. 

Needfire. Fire obtained by friction. 
It has been supposed to defeat sorcery, 
and cure diseases assignod to witchcraft. 
(Bwodish, gnida, to rub.) 

Needham. You are on the high-road 
to Needham— to ruin or poverty. Tho 
pun is on the word need. Noedham is in 
Suffolk. 

Needle, To hit the needle— hit the 
right nail on tho head, to make a perfect 
hit. A term in arohery, equal to hitting 
tho bull’s-eye. 

Ne'gro. Fuller says anegro is “Go<fs 
image cut in ebony.” 

Negro'ni. A princess, tho friend of 
I.ucrezia Bor'gia, duchess of Ferra'ra. 
She invited to a banquet tho nobles who 
had insulted her friend, and killed them 
with poisoned i^iue.— Donizetti, “ Lucrezia 
Borgia” (an opera). 

Ne'guSi So called from colonel 
Negus, who first concocted it. 

Neballe'nia. The Flemish deity 
who presided over commerce and navi¬ 
gation. 


V N 
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Ne'ithe (3 syl.). The Minerva o 
Egyptian mythology. 

Ne'ithe. The presiding spirit of rivers 
Qnd lakes in Celtic mythology. The 
primitive of the word means to 'purify 
with water, ' 

Neken. The evil spirit of the North 
that plays his melancholy strains m 
Swedish waters. — (Jrimm, “ Deutsche 
Mythologies' m ... 

Neksheb. The city of Transoxia'na,, 

Nell’s Point, in Barry Island. Fa¬ 
mous for a well to which women resort 
on Holy Thursday, and having washed 
their eyes with the water of the well, 
each woman drops into it a pin. 

Nem. Con. Unanimously. A con¬ 
traction of the Latin neni'ine contra - 
dicen'te (no one opposing). 

Nem. Dies. "Without a dissentient 
voice. (Latin, nem'ine dissent'iente.) 

Nem'ean Games. One of the four 
groat national festivals of Greece, cele¬ 
brated at Nem'ea, in Arigolis, every al¬ 
ternate year, the first and third of each 
Olympiad. The victor’s reward was at 
first a orown of olive-leavos, but subse¬ 
quently a garland of ivy. Pindar has 
elovon odes in honour of victors at those 
games. 

Nem'ean Lion. The first of the 
labours of Hercules was to kill tho 
Nernean lion (of Ar'golis), which infested 
1 thtf country and kept the people in con¬ 
stant alarm. Its skin was so tough that 
his olub made no impression on the 
beast, so Hercules caught it in his arms 
and squeezed it to death. He over after 
-wore the skin as a mantle. 

Nem'esis. Retribution,. or rather 
tho righteous anger of God. A female 
Greek deity, whose mother was Night. 

Neol'ogy. The rationalistic inter¬ 
pretation of Scripture. The word is 
Greek, and means new-(thoo)-logy. 
Those who aocept ;this system are called 
Neolo'giant. 

Ne'optol'emOS or Ijyrrhos. Son of 
Achilles; called Pyrrhos .from his yellow 
hair, and Neoptol'emos because he was a 
new soldier, or one that came late to tho 
siego of Troy. According to Virgil it 
was this young man that slew the aged 
Priam. On his return home he was mur¬ 
dered by Orestes, at Delphi. 


Nepen'the. A drug to assuage pain 
and grief; a magic potion. Homer 
speaks of a magic potion so called, which 
made persons forget their sorrows and 
i^isfortunes. 

Neper’s Bones. (See Napier.) 

Neph'elo-coceyg'ia. A town in 
the clouds built by the cuckoos. It was 
built to cut off from the gods the incense 
offered by man, so as to compel them 
to come to terms.— Aristoph'anet, “The 
JSirdsS' 

Nep'omuls. St. John Nepomuk, a 
native of Bohemia, was the almoner of 
Wenceslos IV., and refusod to reveal to 
the emperor the confession of the em¬ 
press. After having heroically endured 
torture, ho was taken from the rack” and 
cast into the Moldau. Nepomuk is the 
French nf, born, and Pomuk, the vil¬ 
lage of his birth. A stone imago of this 
saint stands on the batiks of the Moldau, 
in Prague. (1330-33S3.) 

Nep'otism. An unjust elevation of 
our own kinsmen to places of wealth and 
trust at our disposal. (Latin, nepos, a 
nephew or kinsman.) 

Nep'tune (2 syl.). The sea. In 
Roman mythology," the divine monarch 
of the ocean. (See BEN.) 

Neptune opposes A potto, in Homer’s 
epic, whieh means that moisture and 
dryness are always antagonistic.— 
Jiustathius. 

Neptune’s Horse. Hippocampus; 
it had but two legs, the hinder part of 
tho body being that of a fish. 

Neptu'nian or Nep'tuuist. One who 
follows the opinion of Werner, in the 
belief that all the great rocks of the 
earth wore once held in solution in water, 
and have been deposited as sediment. 
The Vulcanists or Plutonian* ascribe 
them to the agoncy of fire. 

N e'reidq (2 syl.). Sea-nymphs, daugh¬ 
ters of N ereus, fifty in number.. 

Nereids or Nerdides (4 syl.). Sea- 
nymphs. Cainotins, in his “ Lusiad," 
gives thenamesof three—Doto, Nyse,and 
Neri'ne; but he has spiritualised their 
office, and makes them the sea-guardians 
of the virtuous. They went before the 
fleet of Ga'ma, and when the treacherous 
pilot supplied by Zacoc'ia, king of Mq- 
zam'bique, steered the ship of Vasoo de 
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Gama towards a sunken rock, those guar¬ 
dian nymphs pressed against the prow, 
lifting it from the water and turning it 
round. The pilot looking to boo the 
cause of this strange occurrence, beheld 
the rock which had nearly proved the 
ruin of the whole Hoot (bk. ii.). 

Ne'reus. A sea-god, represented as 
a very old man, whose special dominion 
was the ASge'an Sea. 

Neri'ne (3 syl.). Ono of the Neroids. 

(SeeNYSE.) 

XTeris'aa. Portia’s waiting-maid; 
clever, Bolf-eqnfidcnt, and coquettish.— 
Shakespeare, “Me) chant of Venice” 

Nero. Emperor of Pome. Some 
say ho sot firo to Pome to see “ how 
Troy would look when it was in Karnes 
others say ho forbade fho flames to be 
ut out, and went to a high tower, where 
o sang verses to his lute “ Upon tho 
Burning of old Troy.” 

A Nero. Any bloody-minded man, 
relentless tyrant, or evil-doer of extra¬ 
ordinary savagery. 

Nero of the North. Christian II. of 
Denmark. (1480, 1544-15.33, 1550.) 

JTesr. An idol of tho ancient Arabs. 
It was in the form of a vulture, and was 
worshipped by tho tribe of iletnyer. 

Nesrem. A statuo some fifty cubits 
high, in tho form df tin old woman. It 
was hollow within for the sake of giving 
secret oracles.— Arabian inyt/iofoyy. 

Nessus. Skirt of Ness us. A source 
of misfortune from which there is no es- 
capo; a fatal present; anything that 
wounds the susceptibilities. Thus Iteuan 
has “ the Mcssus-sUirt of ridicule.” Her¬ 
cules ordered Nessus (tho ■ centaur) to 
carry his wife Dohni'ra across a river. 
The centaur ill-treated the woman, aud 
Hercules shot him with a poisoned arrow. 
Nessus, in revenge, gave Dejani'ra his 
tunic, saying to whomsoever she gave it 
would lovo her exclusively. Dojani'ra 

S ave it to her husband, who was devoured 
y poison os soon as be put it on; but, 
after enduring agony, the hero throw 
himself on a funeral pile and was con¬ 
sumed. 

’While to my limbi th' envenomed mentis ollmp, 
lirenohed In the oentenr'i black malignant gore. 

Weet," l'riumphi of the Gout" {Lucian). 

Nestor. King of Pylos, in Greece; 
the oldest and most experienced of the 


chieftains who wont to the siego of Troy. 
On his return home his kingdom was 
abolished and all his subjects reduced to 
slavery.—Home?*, “ I Had.” 

Nestor of the chemical Revolution. A 
term applied by Lavoisier to Dr. Black. 
(1728-1799.) 

Nestor of Europe. Leopold, king of 
Belgium. (1790,1831-1805.) 

< Nesto'rians. Followers of Nosto'- 
rius, patriarch Uf Constantinople in the 
fifth century. He maintained that Christ 
had two distinct natures, and that Mary 
was the mother of his human nature, 
which was the mere shell or hut of the 
divine. (See Prebtku John.) 

Neth'illims. The hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the house of „ 
God, an oflice which the (jibeonites were 
condemned to by Joshua (Josh. is. 27). 
(The word means given to God.) 

Nettle. Camden says the Homans 
brought over the seed of this plant, that 
they might have nettles to chafe their 
limbs with when they encountered tho 
cold of Britain. 

Nettoyor {French). “ Nottoyer une 
pemmne, e’est a.dire luy gagner tout son 
I argent.’’— Oudin, “CuriositezFrancoises," 

! Our English phrase, ” T cleaned him 

out,” is precisely tantamount to it. 

♦ 

Nevers. II conte di Nevors, the hus¬ 
band of Valentina. Being asked by the 
governor of the Louvre to join in the mas¬ 
sacre of the Protestants, no replied that 
his family contained a long list of war¬ 
riors, but not ono assassin. He was ono 
of the Catholics who fell in the dreadful 
slaughter.— Meyerbeer , ,l Oli Ugonotti ” 
{an opera). 

New Christians. Certain Jews of 
Portugal, who yielded to compulsion and 
suffered themselves to be baptised, but 
in secret obsorvodtbo Mosaic ceremonies. 
(Fifteenth contury.)' 

New Jerusalem. The paradise of 
Christians, in allusion to Kev. xxi. 

New Man. The regenerated man. 
In Scripture phrase tho unregenerated 
state is called the old man (y.v.). 

New Style. The reformed or Gre¬ 
gorian calendar, adopted in England in 
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New Testament. The oldestMSS. 
extant are:—(1) The Codex Sinait'icus 
(S), published at the expense of Alex* 
ander II. of Russia since the Crimean 
war. This codex contains nearly the 
whole erf the Old and New Testaments, 
and was discovered in the convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, by Constan¬ 
tins Tisuhendorf. It is ascribed to the 
fourth century. (2) Tho Codex Vatica'- 
nus (B), in the Vatican Library. Written 
on vollurn in Egypt about the fourth 
century. (3) The Codex Alexandri'nus 
(A), belonging to the fifth century. It 
was presented to Charles I. in 1628 by 
Cyrillus LucariR, patriarch of Alexandria, 
and is preserved in the British Museum. 

It consists of four folio volumes on parch¬ 
ment, and contains the Old and New 
Testaments, except the first twenty-tour 
chapters of St. Matthew, and the Epistle 
of Clement to the Corinthians. 

New World. America ; the Eastern 
Hemisphere is called the Old World. 

New-year’s Gifts. The Greeks 
transmitted the custom to the Romaus, 
and the Romans to the early Britons. 
The Roman presents were called strensr., 
whence the french term ttienne (a New- 
ear’B gift). Our forefathers used to 
ribe the magistrates with gifts on New- 
year’s day—a custom abolished by law 
in 1290, btii down to the reign of 
James II. the monarchs received their 
token*. 

N.B.—Nonius Marcollus says that 
JTatius, king of the Sabines, was pre¬ 
sented with some branches of trees cut 
from the forest sacred to the goddess 
Strenia (strength), on New-year’s day, and 
from this happy omen established tho 
custom. 

e N 

News. The letters w e used to be 

8 

prefixed to newspapers to show that 
they obtained information from tho 
four quarters of the world, and the sup¬ 
position that ,our word news is thence 
derived is at least ingenious; but the 
old-fashioned way of spelling the word, 
newts, is fatal to the conceit. Tho French 
nouveites seems to be the real scion. 
(See Notarica.) 

News It oonvtytd bj latter, word, or mouth. 

And comet to ua from North, Rut, West, and South. 

Witt’s" Utarmtions." 

Newcastle (NortJtumberland) was ' 
once called Moncaster, from the monks 1 


who settled there in tho Saxon times; it 
was called Newcastle from the castle 
built there by Robert, son of the Con¬ 
queror, in 1030, to defend the neigh¬ 
bourhood from the Scots. 

Newcastle (Staffordshire) is so called 
from tho new castle built to supply tho 
place of an older ouo which stood at 
(Jbe-terton-under-Liue, about two miles 
distant. 

Carry coats to Newcastle. A work of 
supererogation, Newcastle being the 
great seat of coals. The Latins have 
Agiuvm man infnndZre (to pour water 
into the soa); Si'dera coeln addZre (to adil 
stars to the sky); N’octu.ae A the'nee (to 
carry owls to Athens, which abounded 
in them). 

Newcomc {Colonel). A character m 
Thackeray’s novel called “ The New- 
come—." 

Netveom.es. Strangers newly arrived. 

Newgate. Before this was set up, 
London had but throe gates: Aldgate, 
Aldcrsgate, and Ludgate. The new one 
was added in the reign of Henry I. 

Newgate. Nash, in his “ Pierce Peni- 
lesse,” says that Newgate is “a common 
name for all prisons, as homo is a common 
narno for a man or woman.” 

Newgate fashion. Two by two. Pri¬ 
soners used to be conveyed to Newgate 
coupled together in twos. (See “ 1 Henry 
IV.,” in. 3.— Bardolph.) 

Newgate Fringe. The hair worn 
under the chin, or between tbe chin and 
the neck ; so called because it occupies 
tho position of the rope when' men are 
about to bo hanged. 

Newton (Sir Isaac) discovered the 
prismatic oqlours of light. (1642-1727.) 

Nature and Nature'* laws lay hid In nteht, 

Ged said, “Lee Newton be," and all was light 

JPoia 

The Newton of harmony. Jean Philippe 
Rameau was so called from his work en¬ 
titled a “ Dissertation on the Principles 
of Harmony.” (1683-1764.) 

Newto'nian Philosophy. Tho 
astronomical system at present received, 
together with that of universal gravita¬ 
tion. So called after Sir Isaac Newton, 
who established the former and discov¬ 
ered the latter. 

NiTbelung. A mythical king of Nor¬ 
way, whose subjects are called tbe Nibe- 
lungers, and territory the Nibelungen- 
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land. There were two contemporary 
kings in this realm, against whom Sieg¬ 
fried. prince of the Netherlands, fought. 
He slew the twelve giants who formed 
their paladins with 700 of their chiefs, and 
made their country tributary (Lay iii). 
The word is from nehtl (darkness), and 
means the children of mist or darkness. 
{See Nibelunqen-Lied.) 


times called "The Nibelungen-NAt” from 
the last three words, contains twenty 
lays, divided into 1,271 four-line stanzas. 
The two parts contain thirty-nine lays, 
2,459 stapzas, or 9,836 lines. The subject 
is based on a legend in the Sagas. 

Nibelungen-Not. The second part 
of tho famous German epic called the 
Nibelungen-Lied (q.e.). 


Hibelungen Hoard. A mythical 
mass of gold and precious stones, which 
Siegfried obtained from the Nibelungs, 
and gave to his wife Kriemhild as her 
marriage portion. It was guarded by 
Albric the dwarf. After the murder of 
Siegfried, his widow removed the hoard 
to Worms; here Hagan seized it, and 
buried it secretly beneath “tho Rhine at 
Lochham,” intending at a future time to 
enjoy it, "but that was no’or to be.” 
Kriemhild marnod Etzel with tho view 
of avenging her wrongs. In time Gun¬ 
ther, with llagan and a host of Burgun¬ 
dians, went to visit king Etzel, and 
Kriemhild stirred up a great broil, in 
which a most terrible slaughter ensued. 
{See Kriemu 

Ttras much an twelve have waggons in four whole 
niulitn ati<l dvya 

Could carry from the mountain down to the salt- 
sos hay, 

Though to and fro eaah waggon tin ioo journeyed 
every day. 

It wav made up or nothing but prerious stones and 
gol.i ■ 

Were nil the world bought from it, and down the 
value told. 

Mot a mark the less would the^e be left than erst 
there was, 1 ween. 

“NMunyeti Lied,” xix. 

Nibelungen-Lied. A famous Ger¬ 
man epic of tho thirteenth century, pro¬ 
bably a compilation of different lays. 
It is divided into two parts, one ending 
with tho death of Siegfried, and the 
other with the death of Kriemhild, his 
widow. The first part contains tho 
marriage of Giinthor, king of Burgundy, 
with queen Brunhild ; the marriago of 
Siegfried with Kriemhild, his death by 
Hagan, the removal of the “Nibolung 
hoard” to Burgundy, and its seizure by 
llagan, who buried it some,wboro under 
the Rhine. This part contains nineteen 
lays, divided into 1,188 four-line stanzas. 
The seeond part contains the marriage 
of the widow Kriemhild with king Etzel, 
the visit of the Burgundians to the court 
of the Hunnish king, and the death of 
all the principal characters, including 
Hagan and Kriemhild. This part, some¬ 


Nibelungers. Whoever possessed 
the “ Nibolung Hoard” ). Thus at 
one time certain peoplo of Norway were 
so called, but when Siegfried possessed 
liimsolf of the* hoard he was called king 
of tho Nibelungcrs; and at $he death of 
Siegfried, when the hoard was removed 
to Burgundy, tho Burgundians were so 
called. (See Nibkming.) 

Nic Frog. {See Fuoo.) 

Nice. The Council of Xice. The first 
rocuiueuie.il council of the Christian 
church, held under Constantine the 
Great, at Nico or Nicrea, in Asia Minor, 
to condemn the Arian heresy (325). The 
seventh oecumenical council was also 
held at Nice (787). 

Nicene Creed (Ni-seen) drawn up 
cbiolly by Hosius of Cor'duba. Down to 
tho words “ I believe in the Holy Ghost,” 
formed part of the Nicene formulary; 
tho rest was added in 391 to guard 
against the heresy of Macedomns. 

Niche. A niche in the temple of Fame. 
Tho temple of Fame was the Panthe'on, 
built as a receptacle for illustrious 
Frenchmen. A niche in the temple is a 
place for a monument recording your 
name and deeds. 

Nicholas (Sf.). The patron saint 
of boys, as St. Catherine is of girls. In 
Germany, a person assembles the chil¬ 
dren of a family or school on the 6th 
Docombcr (the eve of St. Nicholas), and 
distributes gilt nuts and sweetmeats; 
but if any naughty child is present, he 
receives the redoubtable punishment of 
the klauhi iif. The same as Santa Claus 
and the Dutch Fries Kring/e ( q.v .). 

St. Nicholas. Patron saint of parish 
clerks. This is because be was the patrou 
of scholars, who used to bo called clerks. 

St. Nicholas. Patron saint of sailors, 
because he allayed a storm on a voyage 
to the Holy Land. 

Si. Nicholas. The patron saint of 
Russia. 
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St. Nicholas. The patron saint of 
Aberdeen. 

St Nicholas, in Christian art, is re¬ 
presented In episoopal robes, and lias 
either three purses or golden balls, or 
three children, ob his distinctive sym¬ 
bols. The three purses are in allusion 
to the three purses given by him to three 
sisters to enable them to marry. The 
three children allude to the legend that 
an Asiatic gentleman sent his three boys 
to school at Athens, but told thorn to 
call on St. Nicholas for his benediction ; 
they stopped at Myra for .the night, and 
the innkeoper, to secure their baggage, 
murdered them in bed, and put tlnir 
mangled bodies into a pickling tub with 
some pork, intending to sell the whole 
as such. St. Nicholas had a vision of the 
whole affair, and went to the inn, when 
the man confessed the crime, and St. 
Nicholas raised the murdered boys to 
lifeagain. (See Jjone’s “ Everyday Book,” 
vol, i., col, 155li; Maitre Wace, “ Metrical 
Lifo of St. Nicholas.”) 

Clerks or Kniuhts of St Nicholas. 
Thieves, so called because St. Nicholas 
was their patron saint; not that he aided 
them in their wrong-doing, but because 
on one occasion ho induced some thieves 
to restore their plunder. Probably St. 
Nicholas is simply a pun for Niik, and 
thieves may be called the devil’s clerks 
or knights with much propriety. 

I think yonder oome prauolntt down the hills 
m Kingston & oounlo of St. Nicholas's Clerks.— 
wl«y, “ Hatch at Uuimght ” (K1J3). 

Kick, in Scandinavian mythology, is 
a water-wraith or kelpie. "There aro 
nicks in sea, lake, river, and waterfall. 
Both Catholic and 1’rotestaut clergy have 
laboured to stir up an aversion to*these 
beings. They are sometimes represented 1 
6s half child, half horse, the hoofs being 
reversed, and sometimes as old men sit- 
tingon rocks wringingthe water from their 
hair. In Denmark, when one is drowned, 
they say ffikken tog ham bort (Nick took 
him away); and when a drowned body is 
recovered, if the nose is red, they say, 
Nikken bar suet ham (Nick has sucked 
him). This kelpie must not be con¬ 
founded with the nix (q.v.). 

Old Nick is the Scandinavian wraith 
under the form and fashion of au old 
man. Butler says the word is derived 
from Nicholas Machiavel, but this can 
be only a poetical satire, as the term 


existed many years before the birth of 
that Florentine. 

Niok Machiavel had ne'er a trick 
(Though he alvee name to our Old Kick) 

But was below the least of these. 

“ Hwtitmuf ill. 1. 

Old Nick. Grimm says the word Nick 
is Neken or Nikkon, the evil spirit of tlio 
North. In Scandinavia there is scarcely 
a rivor without its Nikr or wraith. (Sec 
Nioka-nan, NlOKAlt.) 

He nicked it. Won, hit, accomplished 
it. Tho allusion is to a game still com¬ 
mon in Paris, where a number of persons 
rido in a round-about; each rider is fur¬ 
nished with a pointod stick, and when 
the machine is in full career, tries to 
nick a ring suspended in the course. 
Those who nick most rings are accounted 
tho most skilful. 

In the nick of time. Just at the right 
moment. The allusion is to tallies marked 
with nicks or notches. Shakespeare has 
“’Tis now the prick of noon " (“Romeo 
and Juliet,” ii. 4), in allusion to the cus¬ 
tom of pricking tallies with a pin, as they 
do at Cambridge University still. If a 
man entered chapel just beforjj the doors 
dosed, ho would be just in time to get 
nicked or pricked, and would be at the 
nick or prick of time. 

Nicka-Kan Night. The night 
preceding Shrove Tuesday is so called 
in Cornwall, becau&o boys play impish 
tricks and practical jokes on the.unwary. 

Nickar or I/nickar. Tho name as¬ 
sumed by Odin whon he impersonates the 
destroy ing principle.— Grimm, "JJeutsche 
Mylhologie.” 

Kicker. One who nicks or hits a 
mark exactly. Certain niglit-larkers, 
whose game was to break windows with 
halfpence, assumed this name in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 

Ills scattered pence the flying Nicker flings. 

And with the copper siioaer the cosemeut rings. 

day. “ Trivia,'* ui. 

Nickleby (Mrs.). An endless talker, 
always introducing something quito 
foreign to the matter in hand, Ad plum¬ 
ing herself on her penetmtiom-— Jhekene, 
“ Nicholas Nickleby. ” 

Nickname. “ An eke name," writ¬ 
ten A neke name. An additional name, 
an ag-nomen. The “ eke” of a bee-hive 
is the piece added to the bottom to en¬ 
large tne hive. (See Now-a-days.) 


NICKNAMES. 


NIGHTSHADE. 
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Nicknames. National Nicknames : 

"For an American of the United States, 
“Brotbor Jonathan” (q.v.). 

for a Dutchman , “Nic Frog” (q.v.), 
and “Mynheer Closh” (j.e."). 

For an Englishman, “John Bull.’' 
(See Bull.) 

For a Frenchman, “Crapaud” (q.v.), 
Johnny or Jean, Robert Macaire. 

For French Canadians, “Joan Bap* 
tiste.” 

For French Reformers, “ Brissotins" 
(q.v.) ; French Peasantry, “ Jacques Bon- 
homme.” 

Fora German, “ Cousin Michael” (q.v.). 

For an Irishman, “Paddy.” 

For a Londoner, “A Cockney” (q.v.). 

For a Russian , “A Bear.” 

For a Scut, “ Sawney” (q.v.). 

For a Swits, “ Coliu Tampon ” (q.v.). 

For a Turk, “ Infidel.” 

Nick'nev'en. A gigantic malignant 
hag of Scotch superstition. Dunbar has 
well described this spirit in his “ Flyting 
of Dunbar and Kennedy.” 

Nicola'itans. The followers of Ni- 
colaos, in* tho second century. They 
were Gnostics in doctrine and Epicureans 
in practice. 

Nicolas. (See Nicholas.) 

Nic'otine (3syl.) is so named from 
Jean Nicot, lord of Villemain, who pur¬ 
chased Some tobacco at Lisbon in 1560, 
introduced it into Franco, and had tho 
honour of fixing his name on the plant. 
Our word tobacco is from the Indian 
tabaco (tho tube used by the Indians for 
inhaling tho smoke, which by them is 
called petuni or cohiha). 

Nidhogg. The monster serpent, hid 
in the pit Hvergelmer, which for evor 
gnaws at the roots of the mundane ash- 
tree Y ggd rasil. — Scandinavian mythology. 

Nie'mi. A lake and mountain in 
Lapland, where guardian spirits, called 
Haltios, are said to dwell. 

w- 

NifL-heim (2 syL, vapow-hame). The 
region of endless cold and everlasting 
night, ruled over by Hela. It consists 
of nine worlds, to which are consigned 
those who die of disease or old age. This 
region existed “from the beginning” in 
the North, and in the middle thereof was 


the well Hvergelmeer, from, which flowed 
twelve rivers. (Old Norse, nijl, mist; 
and heimr, home.) In the South was the 
world called Muspelhoim (q.v). — Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology. (See Hveugklmer.) 

Nigger Bongs are chiefly composed 
by Stephen C. Foster, of Pittsburgh, 
who died 1364. Among others the follow¬ 
ing aro from his pen :— 

tlntlR Ned, published j The Old Folks at Home. 

184 H. Mr old Kentucky Home. 

Ob Susannah. | Old hog Tray. 

Nightingale. Tereus, king of 
Thrace, fetched Philome la to visit his 
wifo; but when he reached the “ soli¬ 
tudes of Helas ” he dishonoured her, and 
cut out her tongue that she might not 
reveal his conduct. Tereus told his wife 
that Philomela was dead, but Philomela 
made her story known by weaving it into 
a peplus, which she sent to her sister, 
the wifo of Tereus, whose name was 
Procni*. Procne, out of revenge, cut up 
her own son and served it to Tereus; 
but as soon as tho king discovered it he 
nrsued his wife, who tied to Philomela, 
er sister. To put an end to the sad 
talo, tho gods changed all three into 
birds: Tereus became the haul, his 
wife the swallow, and Philomela the 
nightingale. 

Arcadian nightingales. Asses. 

Nightmare. A sensation in sleep 
as if something heavy were sitting on our 
breast. (From the Saxon mara, an in¬ 
cubus; Hobrew, maria, a demon or evil 
spirit.) This sensation used to be called 
in French, Cochenuir (the sow-devil), 
because it resembles the dull lifeless 
weight of a fat sow; and anciently it 
was not unfrequently colled the Night- 
hag, or the riding of the witch. Fn r seli 
usod to eat raw beef and pork chops for 
supper to produce nightmare, that ho 
might draw tho horrible creations. (See 
Mark’s Nest.) 

I do believe that the witch we oall Msnt hag been 
dealing with you.—iOr Walter Stott, “The Betrothed" 
oh. xv. 

Nightmare of Europe. Napoleon Bona* 
•parte. (1769,1S04-J314,1321.) 

Nightshade is called deadly, not so 
muohheoause it is poisonous as because 
it was used to blacken the eyes in mourn¬ 
ing. . It. was the plant of mourning for 
the dead. 
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NIHILO 


NINE. 


NiTlilo. Ex nihilo nihil fU. From 
, nothing comes nothing— i.e., every effect 
must have a cause. It is an Epicure'an 
axiom to prove the eternity of matter. 
"We now apply the phrase as equivalent 
to “You cannot get blood from a stone.” 
You cannot expect clever work from one 
who has no brains; you cannot expect 
fruits of the earth without ploughing 
and sowing. 

Nile. The Egyptians say that the 
swelling of tire Nile is canned by the tears 
of Isis. The feast of Isis is celebrated at 
the anniversary of tho death of Osi'ris, 
when Isis is supposed to mourn for her 
husband. 

lh.ro of the Nile. Horatio lord Nelson. 

( 17 .W—isus.j 

Nil'ica or Sephal'ica. A plant in the 
blossoms of which the bees Bleep. 

Nimbus characterises authority and 
power , not sanctity. The colour indi¬ 
cates the character of tho person so 
invested : - the nimbus of the Trinity is 
ffold ; of angels, apostles, and the Virgin 
Mary, either red or white; of ordinary 
saints, violet; of Judas, Hack; of Satan, 
some very dark colour. The form is 
generally a circle or half-circle, hut that 
of Doity is often triangular. 

Nim'ini-Pim'ini. Affected firm- 
nesB. Lady Emily, in the “Heiress,” 
tells Miss Alserip the way to become a 
Paphian Mimp is to stand before a glass 
and keep pronouncing* nirnini pimini. 

“ The lips cannot fail to take the right 
pile.”— “ General Burgoyne,” iii. 2. 

This conceit has been borrowed by 
Charles Dickens in bis “ Little Dorrit,” 
where Mrs. General tells Amy Dorrit— 

Pew givM * pretty form to the lips Papa. 
Potatoes. poultry, prune*. Mid prum You will find 
It Mrrireable if you »»y to yum self on entering a 
roam. Papa, potatoes, poultry, pi unes. and prism, 
p ri m e s and pram. 

N imrod. “ A mighty hunter before 
the Lord "(Gen. x. 9), which the Targum j 
says mtoens a “ sinful hunting of tho sons 
of men.” Pope says of him, ho was'“a 
mighty hunter, ana his prey was man; ” j 
so also Milton interprets the phrase.— : 
“ParadiseLott," xij. . | 

Nimrod. Any tyrant or devastating \ 
warrior. I 

Nimrod, in the Quarterly Review, is the ! 
nom-de-plume of Charles James Apperley, ! 
of Denbighshire, who was passionately 1 
fond of hnnting. Mr. Pittman, the pro- I 


prietor, kept for him a stud of hunters. 
His best productions are “ The Chase, 
the Turf, and the Road.” (1777-1843.) 

Nincompoop. A poor thing of a 
man. A cormiption of the Latin non 
compos [mentis]. 

Nine. Nine, five, and three are 
mystical numbers—tho diapa'son, dia- 
penty,and diatri'on of the Greoks. Nine 
consists of a trinity of trinities. Accord¬ 
ing to the Pythagorean numbers, man is 
a full chord, or eight notes, and deity 
comes next. Three, being the trinity, 
represents a perfect unity; twice three 
is the perfect dual; and thrice three 
is the perfect plttiaf. This explains the 
use of nine as a mystiqpl number, and 
also as an exhaustive plural, and conse¬ 
quently no definite number, but a Biraple 
representative of plural perfection. (See 
Diapason.) 

(1) Nine indicating perfection or com- 
pletum ;— 

Deucalion’s ark, made by the advice of 
Promo'thcus, was tossed about for nine 
days, when it stranded on the top of 
Mount Parnassus. 

Dressed to the vines or Dressed up to the 
nines To perfection, from head to foot. 

There are vine earths. Hela is goddess 
of the ninth. Milton speaks of “nine- 
enfolded spheres.”—“ A rcad.es. ” 

There are nine worlds in, Niflheim. 

There aro nine heavens. (See Heavens.) 

Gods. M acaulay makes Porscnua swear 
by tho nine gods. 

There are nine orders of angels. ( Set 
Angkls.) 

There are the nine korrujan or fays of 
Armorica. 

There were nine muses. 

There wore nine Gallicenoe or virgin 
priestesses of the ancient Gallic oracle. 
The serpents or Nagas of Southern Indian 
worship are nine in number. 

There are nine worthies (q.v.) ; and nino 
worthies of Lonelon. 

There were nine rivet's of hell , accord* 
ing to classic mythology. Milton says 
the gates of hell are “thrice three-fold: 
three folds are brass, three irqm, three 
of adamantine rock. They had nine 
folds, nine plates, and nine linipgs."— 
“ Paradise Lost,” ii. 645. 

Fallen angels. Milton says, when they 
were cast out of heaven, “Nine days 
they fell.”—“ Paradise Lost,’' vi. 871. 

Vulcan, when kioked out of heaven, 



NINE. 


NINE DAYS’ WONDER. 61' 


Was nine days falling, and then lighted 
On the Island Lemnos. 

Nice or nimble at ninepence (y.w.). 

(2) Examples of the use-of nine at an 
ex.havslive plural :— 

Nine tailors make a man, does not 
mean the number nine in the ordinary ac¬ 
ceptation, but simply the plural of tailor 
without relation to number. As a tailor 
is not so robust and powerful as the or¬ 
dinary run of men, it requires more than 
one to match a man. 

A nine dai/s' wander is a wonder that 
lasts more than a day; hero nine equals 
“ several.” 

A cat hat nine lives—i.e., a cat is more 
tenacious of life than animals in general. 

Possession is n ine points of the law—i e., 
several points, or every advantage a per¬ 
son can have short of right. 

There arc nine, crowns recognised in 
heraldry. {See Hkrau'UVY.) 

A fee asked a Norman peasant to 
change babes with her, but the peasant 
replied, "No, not if your child wore 
nine times fairer than my own.”— “Fairy 
Mythology ,” p. 473. 

<3) S me as a mystic number. Exam¬ 
ples of its superstitious use ;— 

The Abracadabra was worn nine days, 
and then flung into a river. 

Cadency. There are nine marks of 
cadency. 

Cat. The whip for punishing evil¬ 
doers is a cat o’ nine, tails , from the super¬ 
stitious notion that a flogging by a 
"trinity of trinities” would bo both 
more sacred and more efficacious. 

Diamonds. [See ‘‘Diamond JonstB,” 
under the word Jiiasiond.) 

Fairies. In order to see the fairies, a 
person is directed to put "nine grains of 
wheat on a four-leaved clover.” 

Del has domimou over nine worlds. 

Hydra. The hydra had nine heads. 
{Sec Hydra.) 

Leases used to be granted for 999 
yoars, that is three-tlcree times three-three. 
Even now they run for ninety-nine years, 
the dual of a triuity of trinities. 

At the Lemn'ria, bold hy the Romans 
on the 9th, 11th, and 13th of May, per¬ 
sons haunted threw blaok beans over 
their heads, pronouncing nine times the 
words: " Avaunt, ye spectres from this 
house !*' and the esoroism was oomplete. 
(£« Ovid's "Fasti.”) 

Magpies. To sep nine magpies is most 
unlucky. {See Maoris.) 


Odin’s ring dropped eight other rings 
every ninth night. 

Ordeals. In the ordeal by fire, nine 
hot ploughshares were laid lengthwise at 
unequal distances. 

Peas. If a servant finds nine green 
peas in a peascod, she lays it on tbo lintel 
of the kitchen-door, and the first man 
that enters in is to be her cavalier. 

Seal. The people of Fcroes say that 
the seal casts off its skin every ninth 
month, and assumes a human form to 
sport about the land.—" Thiele ,” lii. 51. 

Styx encompassed the infernal regions 
in nine circles. ^ 

Toast. We drink a Three- timef-three to 
those most highly honoured. 

Witches. The weird sisters in "Mac¬ 
beth” sang, as they danced round the 
cauldron: "Thrice to thine, and thrice 
to mine, and thrice again to make up 
nine;” and then declared "the charm 
wound up.” 

Wresting Thread. Nine knots are 
made on black wool as a charm for a 
sprained ankle. 

(4) Promiscuous examples :— 

Niobo’s children lay nine days in their 
blood before they were buried by the 
gods. 

Nine of Diamonds {q.v.). The curse 
of Scotland. 

Thoro are nine Mandarins in the 
empire of China, distinguished hy the 
colour of a button on the apex of their 
cap. (-See Mandarin.) 

Tho followers of Jai'na, a heterodox 
sect of tbe Hindus, believe all objects 
are classed under nine categories. {See 
.J AINAS.) 

Nine Crosses. Altar crosses, pro¬ 
cessional crosses, roods on lofts, reliquary 
crosses, consecration crosses, marking 
crosses, pectoral crosses, spire crosses, 
and crosses pendant over altars.— Pugin, 
" <glossary of Ecclesiastical Ornaments.” 

Nine Crowns. (See Crowns.) 

Nine Days* Wonder. Something 
that causes a great sensation for a few 
days, and then- passes into the limbo of 
things forgotten. In Bohn’s “Handbook 
of Proverbs” we have, "A wonder lasts 
nine days, and then the puppy’s eyes are 
open,” alluding to cats and dogs, whioh 
are born blind. As much as to say the 
eyes of the public are blmd in astonish- 
l xuent for nine days, but then their eyes 
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NINE POINTS. 


NITOUCHE. 


are open, and they see too much to won¬ 
der any longer. 

Nine Points of the Law. Success 
in a law-suit requires (1) a good deal of 
. money; (2) a good deal of patienco; (3) 
agood cause; (4) a good lawyer; (5) a 
good counsel; (6) good witnesses; (7) a 
good jury; (8) a good judge; and (9) 
good luck. 

Nine Worthies. Hector, Alexan¬ 
der, and Julius Csesar; Joshua, David, 
and JudaR Maccabams; Arthur, Charle¬ 
magne, and Godfrey of Bouillon. 

Htne worthies were they called, of different rite*— 
l'iiree^ Jwg. three pagan*, and three Christian 

bn/dm. “The Flower and the Leaf.'’ 

Nine Worthies (privy councillors to 
William III.):— 

Whigs: Devonshire, Dorset, Monmouth, 
and Edward Bussell. 

Tories: Caermarthen, Pembroke, Not¬ 
tingham, Marlborough, and Lowther. 

Nine Worthies of London. {See WOR¬ 
THIES.) 

Ninepence. As nice as ninepence. 
Silver npiepences were common till tho 
year 1696, when all unmilled coin was 
called in. Thes# ninepencos were often 
bent and givon aB love-tokens, tbo usual 
formula of presentation being To my love, 
\om my love. (See Nimble.) 

Nin'ian (St.). The apostle of the 
Piets (fourth and fifth centuries). 

Ninon de Lenclos, noted for hor 
beauty, wit, and gaiety. She had two 
natural sons, one of whom fell in love 
with her, and blew out Mb brains when he 
discovered the relationsMp. (1615-1706.) 

Ni'nns. Son of Bel us, husband of 
Semir'amis, and the reputed builder of 
Nineveh. 

N}obe (3 syl.). The personification 
of female sorrow. According to Grocian 
fable, NiobS was the mother of twelve 
oMldiren, and taunted Lato'na because 
she bad only two, namely Apollo and 
Diana. Lato'na commanded her children 
to aveBge the insult, and they caused all 
the sons and" daughters of NiobS to die. 
NiobS was inoonaolable, wept herself to 
death, and was changed into a stone, 
from which ran water. “ Like NiobS, all 
tears” (“Hamlet"). 

The group of NiobS and her children, 
in Florence, was discovered at Borne in 
1583, and was the work either of ,Soopas 
or Praxit'elSs. 


The Nioli of Nations. So lord Byron 
styles Borne, the “ lone mother of dead 
empires,” with “brokon thrones and 
temples;” a “chaos of ruins ;” a “desert 
where we Bteer stumbling o’er recollec¬ 
tions.”—“ Childs Harold,” iv., stanza 79. 

Nip-cheese or Nip-farthing. A mi* 
ser, who nips or pinches closely his cheese 
and farthings. 

Nipper (Susan). The attendant on 
Florence Dombey. She is affectionate 
and faithful, but teasing and caustic. 

Nirva'na. Annihilation, or rather 
the final deliverance of the soul from 
transmigration (in Buddhism). Sanskrit, 
mr, out; v&na, blown. {See Gautama.) 

Nishapoor and Tous. Mountains’ 
in Khorassan where turquoises are found. 

Nisi Frius. A Nisi Case j a cause 
to be tried in the assize courts. Sittings 
at Nisi Prms; sessions of Nisi Prius 
courts, which never try criminal cases. 
Trial at Nisi; a trial before judges of 
assize. An action at one time could be 
tried only in the court where it was* 
brought, but Magna Cliarta provided that 
certain canes, instead of being tried at 
Westminster in the superior oourts, 
should be tried in their proper counties 
before judges of assize. The words 
“ Nisi Prius” are two words on which the 
following clause attached to the writs 
entirely hinges: “We command you to 
come before our justices at Westminster 
on the morrow of All Souls', NISI 
PBIUS justiciarii domini regis ad assisas 
capiebdas venerint— i.e., unless previously 
the justices of the lord our king come to 
hold their assizes at (the court of your 
own assize town). 

Nis'roch. An idol of the Ninevites,* 
represented in their sculptures with a 
hawk’s head. The word means Great 
Eagle. 

Nit. One of the attendants of queen 
Mab. 

Nitouche (St.) or Mia, Touche. 
(Touch-me-not). A hypocrite, a-demlire- 
looking pharisee. The Frenoh say Fairs 
la Saints Nitouche, to pretend to mat 
sanctity, or look as if butter wosdd not 
melt in your mouth. We use the word 
Maw-worm in the same signification—a 
name taken from “ The Hypocrite,” by 
Isaac Bickerstaff. * 
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Nix (mas.), Nixe (fern.). Kind busy¬ 
body. Little creatures not unlike the 
Scotch brownie and German koholtl. 
They wear a red cap, and are ever ready 
to lend a helping hand to tho industrious 
and thrifty. {See Nick.) 

Ob Trolde, Hexer, Niacer i bvrr Vraae. 

. t'inn Mugmutn. 

And Tro'l*, ho£B, laixe* in each nook. 

Nizam'. A title of sovereignty in 
India, derived from Nizam-ul-mulk { regu¬ 
lator of the statu), who obtained posses¬ 
sion of the Deccan at tho beginning of 
the last century. . Tho name Vassar was 
by the Homans used precisely in tho 
same manner, and has descended to the 
present hour iu the form of Kaiser (of 
Austria). 

Njambai or Njembai. The good 
spirit of the Bakalai tribes of Africa. 

Njord. God of the winds and waves. 
— Edda. 

No-Popery Riots. Those of Ed in- 
burgh and Glasgow, February 5, 177D. 
Thoso of London, occasioned by lord 
George Gordon, in 1730. 

Noah’s Al'k. A w’hite band spanning 
the sky like a rainbow : if oast and west 
expect dry weather, if north and south 
expect wet. * • 

Noah’s Wife, according to a me- 
dirnval legend, was unwilling to go into 
the ark, and the quarrel between the 
patriarch and his wife forms a very 
prominent feature of “ Noah’s Flood,” 
in the Chester and Towneley M ysteiies. 

Hufltow nought, herd, quod Nlohola*, nlto 

The korwe of Nou with hi* felwohtopo 

That he had or ho gat hi* wyf to ■chip)'? 

Chaucer," Canterbury Tales,” 3334. 

Noakos (Jo/m) or John o' Noakes. 
'A fictitious name, formerly made use of 
by lawyers m actions of ejectment. His 
name was generally coupled with that of 
Tom. Styles. Similarly, John Doe aud 
llichard Jtoe were used. The Homan 
names were T.itius and Seine ('• Juv. 
Bat. ” iv. 13). All these worthies are 
the hopeful sons of Mrs. Harris. 

Nobs and Snobs. Nobles and 
pseudo-nobles. 

Noble. An ancient coin, so oalled on 
account of the superior excellency of its 
gold. Nobles were originally disposed 
of as a reward for good news, or im¬ 
portant service done. Edward III. was t 


the first who coined rose nobles (q.v.), 
and gave 100 of them to Gobin Agace of' 
Picardy, for showing him a, ford across 
tho river Somme, when he wanted to join 
his army. 

The Noble. Charles III. of Navarre 
(1301-1425). Soliman Tcheliln, Turkish 
prince at Adrianople (died 1410). 

Noble-Soul. The surname given 
to KbohrA T., the greatest monarch of 
tho Sassanian dynasty. ( • , 531-579.) 

Noblesse Oblige (French). Noble 
birth imposes the obligation of high- 
minded principles and noble actions. 

Nocca. The Neptune of the Goths. 

Noctes Ambrosia'll®. While 
Lockluirt was writing “Vale'rius,” he was 
iu the habit of taluug walks with Pro¬ 
fessor Wilson every morning, and of 
supping with Blackwood at Ambrose's, a 
small tavern in Edinburgh. One night 
Lockhart said , 11 What a pity there has 
not been a short-hand writer bore to take 
down all tho good things that have been 
said ! ’’ and next day he produced a paper 
from memory, and called it “ Noctes 
Ambrosiana;.” That was the first of the 
series. The part ascribed to Hogg, the 
Et trick Shepherd, is purely supposi¬ 
titious. 

Noddy. A Tom Noddy is a very 
foolish or half-wittod person, “anoodle. 
Tho marine birds collod Noddies are so 
silly, ttiat any one can go up to them and 
knock them down wdth a stick. A donkey 
is eallod a Neddy Noddy. 

Nodel. The lion in the beast-epic 
called "Reynard the Fox.” Nodel re 
prosonts the regal element of Germany; 
Jsengrin, the wolf, represents the baro¬ 
nial element, and Reynard represents tho 
church element. 

Noel. Christmas day; a corruption 
of Dies Nata’lis. Welsh, nadoliy; Irish, 
nullity or nodlog. 

Noe'tians- The followers of Noe'tua 
of Ephesus. They acknowledged only 
one person in the divinity. 

Noggs (Newman). Ralph Niokleby’s 
olerk. A tall man of middle age, with 
two goggle eyes, one of which was Of 
fixture, a rubicund nose, a cadaverous 
face, and a suit of clotbos much the worse 
i for wear. This kind, dilapidated fellow 
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NOKOMIS. 


NON SEQUITUR. 


“ kppt his horses and hounds once.”— 
Dickons, “ Nicholas Nictteby.” 

Noko'mis. Daughter of the Moon. 
Sporting one day with her maidens on a 
swing made of vine-canes, a rival cut the 
swing, and Nokomis fell to earth, where 
she gave birth to a daughter named 
Weno'nah. 

* Nolens Volens. Whether willing 
or not. Two Latin participles meaning 
“ being unwilling (or) willing.” 

Noll. Old Nell. Oliver Cromwell 
was so called by the Royalists. Noll is 
a familiar contraction of Oliver—01’ 
with an initial liquid. 

Noli me Tan'gere. A plant of 
the genus impalieus. The seed-vessels 
consist of one cell in five divisions, and 
when the seed is ripe each of these, on 
being touched, suddenly folds itself into 
a spiral form and leaps from the stalk.— 
{See Darwin, “ Loves of the Plants,” ii.3.) 

Nolle Pros'equi {Don’t prosecute). 
A petition from a plaintiff to stay a suit. 
(See Non Pros.) 

Nolo Episeopa'ri (I am unwilhng 
to accept the office of Bishop). A vory 
general notion prevails that every bishop 
at consecration uses those words. Mr. 
Christian, in his notes to Blackstone, 
says, “ The origin of these words and of 
this vulgar notion I have not been able 
to discover: the bishops certainly give 
no such refusal at present, and 1 am in¬ 
clined to think they never did at any 
time in this country." Wlion the see of 
Bath and Wells was offered to Beveridge, 
ho certainly exclai tried, ‘ ‘Nolo e/nsoopari " 
but it was the private expression of his 
own heart, and not a form of words, in 
his case. Cbamberlayne says in former 
times the person about to be elected 
bishop modestly refused the office twice, 
and if he did so a third time his refusal 
was accepted.—“ Present State of Eng¬ 
land.” 

Nom. Norn, de Guerre is French for 
a “ war name,” but really means an as¬ 
sumed name. It was customary at one 
time for every one who entered the French 
army to assume a name; this was espe¬ 
cially the case in the times of chivalry, 
when knights went by the device of their 
shields or some other distinctive cha¬ 
racter in their armour, as the “ Red-cross 
Knight,” the “ Black Prince,” ho. 


Nom de Plume. French for the “pen 
name,” and meaning the name assumed 
by a writer who does not choose to give 
his own name to the public; as Peter 
Pindar, the nom de plumo of Dr. .John 
Wolcot; Peter Parley, of Mr. Goodrich; 
Currer Bell, of Charlotte Bronte; Cuthhert 
Bede, of the Rev. Edward Bradloy, he. 

Nom'ads. Wanderers who live in 
tents. The Indians call their tents nnmda, 
made of a woollen stuff very thick. The 
Greeks called thepeopleof Scythia, Libya, 
and Numidia Nomads, and probably de¬ 
rived the word from nuinda (a tent) and 
not from nemo (to feed). 

Nominalists. A sect founded by 
Roscolm, canon of Compifegno (1040- 
1120). Me maintained that if the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are one God, they 
cannot be three distinct persons, but 
must be simply three names of the same 
being; just as fatbor, son, and husband 
aro-three distinct names of ono and the 
same man under different conditions. 
Abfilard, William Occam, Buridan, 
Ilobbes, Locko, bishop Berkeley, Con¬ 
dillac, and Dugald Stewart oro the most 
celebrated' disciples of Roscelin. (See 
Ekausts.) 

Non Bis in Idem (Latin, Not twice 
for the same thing) — i.e., no man can be " 
tried a second time on the same charge. 

Non Compos Mentis or Non 
Com. Not of sound mind; a lunatic, 
idiot, drunkard, or one who has lost 
memory and understanding by accident 
or disease. 

Non Con. (See Nonconformist.) 

Non Est. A contraction of Non est 
inventus (not to be found). They are the 
words which the sheriff writes on a writ 
when the defendant is not to be found in 
his bailiwick. 

Non Plus (“no more” can be said 
on the subject). When a man is come to 
a non-plus in an argument, it means that 
he is unAble to deny or controvert what 
is advanced against him. ” T 9 non-plus ” 
a person is to put him into such a fix. 

Non Pros, for Non prosequi (not to 
prosecute). The judgment of. Non proa. 
is one for ooBts, when the plaintiff stays 
a suit. 

Non Bequitur (A). A conclusion 
which does not follow from the premises 


NONCONFORMISTS. 


NORRISIAN PROFESSOR. 


stated. The words are Latin for It dots 
not follow or It is not consequent. 

Nonconformists. The 2,000 cldr- 

f rmen who, in 1602, left the <3huroh of 
ngland, rather than conform or submit 
to the conditions of the Act of Uniformity 
—t.e., “unfeigned assent to all and every¬ 
thing contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” The word is loosely used for 
Disaenters generally. 

Nonjurors. Those clergymen who 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the new government afterthe Revolution. 
They were archbishop Sancroft with eight 
other bishops, and 400 clergymen, all of 
whom were ejected from their livings 
(1691). 

Nonne Frestes Tale. A thrifty 
widow had a cock, “bight Chaunt'o- 
olere," who had his harem; but “damysel 
Pertilote” was his favourite, who perched 
beside him at night. Chaunteclero once 
dreamt that he saw a fox who “tried to 
make arrest on his body,” but Per'tilote 
chided him for placing faith in dreams. 
Next day a fox came into the poultry- 
yard, but told Chaunteclero he merely 
came to hear him sing, for his voice was 
bo ravishing he could not deny himself 
that pleasure. The cock, pleased with 
this flattery, shut his eyes and began to 
orow most lustily, when Dan Russell 
seised him by the throat and ran otf 
with him. When thoy got to the wood, 
the oook said to the fox, “ I should ad¬ 
vise you to eat me, aud that anon.” “ It 
shall be done,” said the fox, but as he 
loosed the cock’s neck to speak the word, 
Chaunticlere flew from his back into a 
tree. Presently came a hue and cry 
after the fox, who escaped with difficulty, 
and Chaunticlere returned to the poul- 

S r-yard wiser and discreetor for his 
venture.— U/uiucer,“Canterbury Tales. ” 
This tale is taken from the old Fronch 
“Roman de Reuart.” The same story 
forms also one of the fables of Marie of 
France, oalled “Don Coc et Don Worpil.” 

Nor. The giant, father of Night. 
He dwelt in Utgard .—Scandinavian my¬ 
thology. 

Norfolk. The folic north of Kent, 
Essex, and Suffolk. 

Norfolk-Howards. Bugs. A per¬ 
son Earned Bugg, in 1863, ohanged his 
name into Norfolk-Howord. 


Norfolk Street (Strand), with 
Arundel, Surrey, and Howard Streets, 
were the site of the bouse and grounds of 
tbo bishop of Bath and Wells, (then of 
the lord high admiral Seymour, and 
afterwards of the Howards earls ef 
Arundel and Surrey, from whom it came 
into the possession of the earl of Norfolk. 

Norma. A vestal priestess who ha* 
been seduced. She discovers her para¬ 
mour in an attempt to seduce her friend, 
also a vestal priestess, and in despair 
contemplates the murder of her base- 
born children. The libretto is a melo¬ 
drama by Romani, music by Belli'ni 
(1831). 

Normandy. The Poles are the Vin- 
tagevs in, Normandy The Norman vintage 
consists of apples, beateu down by poles. 
Tho French say En Normandie Von ren¬ 
du, nge. avec la gaule, where gaule is a play 
on the word Gaul, but really means a 
pole. 

The Oeni of Normandy. Emma, 
daughter of Richard I. (*-1052.) 

Norna. *Tho well of Urda, where tho 
gods sit in judgment, and near which is 
that “fair building” whence proceed 
the three maidens called Urda, Verdandi,’ 
and Skulda (Past, Present, and Future). 
—Scandinavian mythology. 

Norna “ of the Fitful-hapd.” A 
character in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Pirate,” 
to illustrate that singular kind of in¬ 
sanity which is ingenious in self-impo¬ 
sition, as those who fancy a lunatic 
asylum their own palace, the employes 
thereof their retinue, and the porridge 
provided a banquet fit for the gods. 
Norua’s real name was Ulla Troil, but 
after her amour with Basil Mertoun 
(Vaughan), and the birth of a son, named 
ClementCleveland,she changed her name* 
out of shame. Towards the end of the 
novel she gradually recovered her right 
mind. 

Nomir or Nome. The three fates 
of Scandinavian mythology,Past, Present, 
and Future. They spin the events of 
human life sitting under the ash-tree 
Yggdrasil ( lf-dra-sil ). 

Norris'ian Professor. A Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. This professorship wask 
founded in 1760 by John Norris, Esq., of 
Whitton, in Norfolk. These lectures 
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must be attended by candidates for holy 
orders. “ Pearson on the Creed ” is the 
text-book. (See Margaret.) 

3^orroy. North-roy or kin?. Tho 
third king-at-arms is so called, because 
his office is on the north side of the river 
Trent; that of the south side is called 
Clarencicux (q-v.). 

* Norte. Violent northern Rules, which 
visit the Gulf of Mexico from September 
to March. In March they attain their 
maximum force, and then immediately 
cease. 

Norte de Los Esta'dos. By Don 
Francisco de Ossuna. Published 1650. 

North. (Christopher). Anomdeplume 
of Professor Wilson, of Gloucester Place, 
Edinburgh, one of tho chief contributors 
to Blackiooods Magazine. 

North Side of a Churchyard. 
The poor have a groat objection to bo 
buried on tho north side of a churchyard. 
They seem to thi nk only evil-doers should 
be there interred. Probably the chief 
reason is the want of sun. The sun 
shines on the south, east, and west sides ; 
but the north side is cold, dark, damp, ! 
’ and gl 00013 % 

There is, however, an ecclesiastical 
reasonThe east is Oo<Te side, where 
his throne is Bet; the west, man's side, 
the Galilee of tho Gentiles; the south, 
the side of tho “ spirits made just" and 
angels^ whore the sun Bhines in his 
strength; the north, the devils side, 
where Satan And his legion lurk to 
catch the unwary. Some churches have 
still a “devil's door" in the north wall, 
which is opened at baptisms and com¬ 
munions to let the devil out. 

Aa men die, eo (hall they arise; if in faith in the 
lord, towards the Mouth .... and shall arise in 
StoiT; if in no belief .... toward* the north, thou 
are 1.fe*y past ail hops.—G>t>«rd*le, “ Praying Jor the t 
Utad.’ 

Northamptonshire Poet. John ; 
Clare, son of a farmer at lielpstone, 
(1793-1864.) 

Northern Bear. Russia. 

Northern Gate of the Bun. The 
sign of Cancer, or summer solstice; so 
called because it marks the northern 
tropic. 

Northern Harlot (Catin du Nord). 
Elizabeth Petrowna, empress of Russia, 
also called « The Infamous." (1709-1761.) 


Northern Lights. The Auro'ra 
Borelilis, ascribed by the Northern 
savages to the merriment of the ghosts. 

Norvai. An aged peasant and hiB 
son in the tragedy of “ Douglas," by 
John Home. 

Norway (Maid of). Margaret, in¬ 
fant queen of Scotland. She was the 
daughter - of Erie II. king of Nor¬ 
way, and Margaret daughter of Alex¬ 
ander in. of Scotland. She never ac¬ 
tually reigned, as she died on her passage 
to Scotland in 1290. 

DJ ose. Bleeding of the nose. Sign of 
love. 

“Did mv nose ever Weed when T ™ in your 
company S’"and, poor wretch. Juat mb she spake thin, 
to show her true heart, her none fell a-bleeding.— 
Houlster, “ hecturts," p. 130. 

Bleeding of the nose. Grose says if it 
bleeds oiio drop only it forebodes sick¬ 
ness, if three drops the omen is still 
worse; but Molfcon, in his “Astrolo- 
gastor,” Bays, “If a man’s noBe bleeds 
one drop at the left nostril, it is a sign of 
good luck, and vice versd .” 

Itching of the nose. A sign that you 
will see a stranger. 

We shall ha' (niests to day—my noso itcheth sa— 
Dekker, ** Honest Whon.” 

To count noses. To count the numbers 
of a division. It is a horse-dealer’s term, 
who counts horses by the nose, for tho 
Bake of convenience. Thus the Times, 
comparing the House of Commons to 
Tatters&ll’s, says, “ Such is the counting 
of noses upon a question which lies at the 
basis of our constitution." 

Led by the nose. This very day, as 1 
came down Farringdon Street,- I saw a 
drover leading an unwilling ox by a hook 
in the nose, and that verse' of Isaiah 
(xxxvii. 29) came into my mind;—“ Be¬ 
cause thy rage, against mo ... is como 
up into mine ears, therefore will I put my 
hook in thy nose . . . and will turn thee 
back. . . . Horses, asses, &e., led by 
bit and bridle, are led by the nose. 
Hence lago says of Othello, fa# was “ led 
by the nose as asses are” (L 8). But 
buffaloes and bears are actually led by 
a ring inserted into their nodiarils. 

Paying through the nose. Grimm says 
that Odin had a poll-tax which was called 
in Sweden a nose-tax f it was a penny 
per nose or poll.—" Deutsohe * Rechts 
Alterthiimer." 
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Sermon on Noses (La Diceria do’ Nasi), 
by Ajinibal Caro (1584). 

Chapter on Norn, in “Tristram Shandy,” 
byL. Sterne. j 

On the Dignity, Gravity, and Authority 
of Noses, by Taglicozzi or Tagliacozzo 
(1507). . i 

De Virginitate (§ 77). A chapter in ; 

Rornmann. i 

The Noses of Adam and Eve, by Mdlle. 
Bourignon. 

Pious Meditations on the Nose of the Vir¬ 
gin Mary, by .T. Petit. 

Review of Noses (Louis Brevitatis), by 
Thfiophile' Kaynaud. ; 

Nos'not-Bo'cai or Bo'cai. Prince 
of purgatory. Purgatory is the “realm 
of Nosnot-Bocai.” 

Sir, I lwt night received command 
To eee you out of Fairy-land, 
la the realm of Nosuou-Doohi; 

But let not fear or sulphur clionk-ye, 

For he's a Bond of eeuee and wit 

King ," Orpheus and Ewrydice * 

WOBtrada'mUS (Michael). An astro-* 
loger who published an annual “Almanac,’' 
very similur in character to that of “Fran¬ 
cis Moore,” and a “ Kecucil of Prophe¬ 
cies,” in four-line stanzas, extending over 
seven centuries. (T50;i-1566.) 

The Nostradamus of Portugal. Gon- 
5 alo Anne's Bandarra, a poet-cobblcr, 
whose lucubrations wore stopped by tlio : 
Inquisition. ( * -1550.) ; 

A s good a prophet as Nostradamus — i. e., | 
so obscure that none can make out your j 
meaning. Nostrada'mus was a provincial ! 
astrologer of the sixteenth century, who j 
has left a number of prophecies in verse, 1 
but what they mean ndtane has yet been 
ablo to discover. (French proverb.) 

Nostrum means Qur own. It is 
applied to a quack medicino, the ingro- . 
dients of which are supposod to be a sc- , 
cret of the compounders. (Latin.) \ 

Not'ables (in French history). An 
assembly of nobles or notable men, Be- j 
looted by the king, of the House of ! 
Valois, to form a parliament. They : 
were oonvenod in 1626 by Riohelieu, and 1 
not again till 1787 (a hundred and sixty j 
years afterwards), when LouiB XVI. I 
called them together with the view of I 
relieving the nation from some of its po- ! 
cuniary embarrassments. The last time ' 
they ever assembled was Nov. C, 1788. 

Notixica. 

A. E. I. 0. U. Austria's Empire 7s 
Overall Universal. (See A. E. I., &c.) i 


JEra. A. ER. A— t.*., Anno ERnt 
Augusti. (See ASka.) 

Cabal. Clifford, Ashley, Burlington, 
Arlington) Lauderdale. (See Cabal.) 

Clio. Chelsea, London, /slington, 
Offico. ( See Clio.) 

Ilempe. “When hempe is spun, Eng-. 
land is done ” Henry, L’dward, Mery, 
Philip, .Elizabeth. (See Hempe.) 

IhpJ kip l hurrah l Bierosolyma Lst 
Per'dita. (See Hll*.) 

Jctkus. iesous Christos 77/eou Cios 
iSotor. (See Icthus. ) 

Kalis. Bing’s Own Light /nfantry 
(the 51st Foot). 

Limp. Louis, Tames, Jfary, Prince. 
(See Limp.) 

Maccabees. Mi Camaka Baclin Je¬ 
hovah. (See Maccabeus.) 

News. A'orth, Last, TFest, (South. 
(See News.) 

Swectym'nus. (Stephen AfarshaH, .Ed¬ 
mund Calaroy, Thomas Young, 3/atthew 
Navi comen, Cuilliam (Speirstow. (See 
Smkctymnus.) 

Tory. True Old Loyal Yeoman. 

Uui/liam Speirstow. The notarica of 
tho five divines who united in writing 
against episcopacy, (See William.) 

Whig. He//opo Til Cod. 

IFise. Bales, /rcland,(Scotland, Eng¬ 
land-i.e., Wales, Ireland, and Scotland 
added to England. 

Notation or Azotes. (See Do.) 

Notch. Out of all notch. Out of all 
bounds. The allusion is, to the practice 
of fitting timber: the piece which is to 
recoive the other is notched upon; the one 
to fit into the notch is said to be notched 
down. 

Nothing. “A tune playod by tho 
picture of nobody.”— Shakespeare, “ Tem¬ 
pest,” iii. 2. 

No'thos&ur (Greek, not a tme 
lizard). An extinct saurian, found in the 
Triassio deposits of Germany, &o. 

No tori'© ty. Depraved taste for noto¬ 
riety , 

Cleom'brotos, who leaped into the sea. 
(See Ci.eombbotos.) 

Empedocles, who leaped into Etna. 
(See Empedocles.) 

Heros'tratos, who set fire to the tem¬ 
ple of Diana. (See Diana.) 

William Lloyd, who broke in pieces 
the Portland vase (1845). 
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Jonathan Martin, who set fire to York 
Minster (1829). v 

Nottingham. (Saxon, Snottenga- 
ham, place of caves.) So called from the 
caverns in the soft sandstone rock. 
t Montecute took king Edward III. through 
these subterranean passages to the hill 
castle, where he found the " gentle Mor¬ 
timer " and Isabella, the dowager-queen. 
The former was slain, and the latter im¬ 
prisoned. The passage is still oalled 
“Mortimer’s Hole,” 

Nottingham Poet. Philip James 
Bailey, author of “ Festus,” a dramatic 
epic, is so oalled because be was bora at 
Basford, near Nottingham. (181G.) 

Nourmahal'. Sultana. The word 
means Light of ike Haram. She was 
afterwards called Nourjeban ( Light of the 
World). In “Lalla Eookb,” the tale 
called “The Light of the Haram” is 
this; Nourmahal was estranged for a 
time from thp love of Selim, son of Ac- 
bar'. By the advice of Namou'na, she 
prepares a love-spell, and appears as a 
lute-player at a banquet givon by “the 
imperial Selim." At the closo of the 
feast she tries the power of song, and 
the young sultan exclaims, “If Nour- 
mahal had sung those strains I could 
forgive her all, whereupon the sultana 
threw off her mask, Selim “caught her 
to his heart," and as Nourmahal rested 
her head on Selim’s arm, u she whispers 
him, with laughing eyes, 'Remember, 
love, the Feast of Boses.’”— Thomas 
Moore. 

Nous or Noose (1 syl.). Genius, na¬ 
tural acumen, quick perception, ready 
wit. The Platonists used the word for 
mind, ojr the first cause. (Greek, nous ; 
Gaelic, nos.) 

Novations. Followers of Nova- ■ 
tia'nus, a presbyter of Borne in the third 
oentury, who would never allow any ono 
who haa lapsed to be re-admitted into 
tile church. 

November 17. (See Quest’s Bat.) 

Novum Or'ganum. The groat 
work of lord Bacon. 

Now-a-days. A corruption of In- 
our-days, Jf nour days. (See Apbon, 
Nickname, Nugget, &o.) 

Now-now. Old Anthony Now-now. 
An itinerant fiddler, meant for Anthony 


Munday, the dramatist who wrote 
“City Pageants.”— Chettle, “ KindharCs 
Dream " (1592). 

No'wheres (2 syl.). (See Meda- 

MOTHI.) 

JNoyades (2 syl.). A means of 
execution adopted by Carrier at Nantes, 
in the first French Revolution, and oalled 
Carrier's Vertical Deportation. Some 
150 persons being stowed in the hold of 
a vessel in the Loire, the vessel was 
scuttlod, and the victims drowned. Nero, 
at the suggestion of Anicetus, drowned 
his mother in this same manner. (French, 

' noyer, to drown.) 

Nubbles (Kit), in " The Old Cu¬ 
riosity Shop,” by Dickens. 

Nucky. Ursula, contracted from 
Mine Ursu, My N' ursy, N’ uoky. 

Nucta, or miraculous drop which falls 
in Egypt on St. John’s day (June), is 
supposed to have the effoot of stopping 
the plague. ThomaB Moore refers to it 
in his “ Paradise and the Peri.” 

Nude. Rabelais wittily says that a 
person without clothing is dressed in 
“ grey and cold” of a comical cut, being 
“nothing before, nothing behind, and 
sleeves of the same.” King Shrovetide, 
monarch of Sneak-island, was so arrayed. 
—“Oargantoa and Pantagruel iv. 29. 

The nude statues of Paris are said to 
be draped in “ cerulean blue." - 1 

Nugget of gold. A corruption of 
an ingot, a ningot. A correspondent in 
Notes and Qunties says the Ben¬ 
galees use the term nuggut pisa tor 
“ hard cash,” from the Persian nvgud 
(ready money); aqd as Australia is the 
sanatorium of Indian officers, it is easy 
to see how Indian words have been im¬ 
ported. (See Now-a-Days, NUOKY.) 

Another correspondent in Notes and 
Queries suggests nog (a wooden ball) 
used in the game of shinney. Nig ip 
Essex moans a “piece;” a noggin of 
bread, a hunch. 

In Scotland they ptill say a nugget of 
sugar (i.e.j a lump). 

Nulla Linea. ( See Line.) 

Null! Becun'dufl Club* The 
Coldstream Guards. 

Nu'ma. The second king ef Bogie, 
who reduced the infant state to order by 
wise lawB. 


NUMANCIA. 


NUMlf)ICUS. 
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Numan'cia. A tragedy by Cor- 
tvanes, author of “ Don Quixote,” but 
never published in his life-time. 

Numba. A bachelor god of Oroun- 
gou, in Africa; a combination of Nep¬ 
tune and Mercury. 

s 

Numbers 

Army of soldiers. 

Batch, of bread. 

Bevy of beeves, roes, ladies, to. 

Brood of chickens. Ac. 

Catch of fish taken in nets, Ac. 

Clump of trees. 

Cluster of grapes, nuts, stars, Ac. 

Coven of birds. 

Crew of sailors (the complement of a 
ship). 

Drove of horses, ponies, beasts, Ac. 
Fleet of ships. 

Flight of bees, birds, stairs, Ac. 

Flock of birds, sheep, geese, Ac. 

Cagle of women. 

. Galaxy of beauties. 

Gang of slaves, prisoners, Ac. 

Haul of fish caught. 

Herd of bucks, deer, harts, Ac. 

Hive of bees. 

House of senators. 

Legion of “ foul fiends.” 

LitUr of pigs, whelps, Ac. 

Mob of roughs. 

Nest of rabbits, ants, Ac.; shelves, Ac. 
Pack of hounds, playing cards, Ac. 
Pencil of rays, Ac, 

Pile of books, wood stacked. 

Pride of lions. 

Babble of men ill-bred and ill-clad. 

__ Houleau of money. , 

* Set of china, or articles assorted. 

Shack of hair, corn, Ac. 

Shale of inaokereL. 

Skulk of foxes. 

Stack of corn, hay, wood (piled to¬ 
gether). 

String of horses. 

Stud of mares. 

Snii of dotheB. 

Suite of rooms. 

Swarm of bees, locusts, Ac. 

Team of oxen, horses, Ac. 

Tribe of goats. 

Volley of artillery. 

Assembly, congregation, crowd, host, bo., 
of men anil women. (See Multitude.) 

Odd Numbers Numero Dens im-« 
pa'rS gaudet" (Macrobiua). This is & 
fast, not a superstition. Three indicates 
the “ beginning, middle, end end." The 


Godhead has three persons; so in classic 
mythology Hecate had threefold power; 
Jove’s symbol was a triple thunderbolt, 
Neptune’s a sea-trident, Pluto’s a three¬ 
headed dog; the Fates were three', the 
Furies three, the Graces three, the Horse 
three; the Muses three-times-three. 
There are seven uotes, seven planets ac¬ 
cording to ancient calculation, seven 
days in the week, Ao. Ac. ; five senses, 
five fingers on the hand and toes on the 
feet, five vowels, five continents, Ac. Ae. 
A volume might be filled with illustra¬ 
tions of the fact that “ God delights in 
odd numbers.” (See Odii, Nine.) 

To consult theBook of Numbers is to call 
for a division of the House, or to put a 
question to the vote .—Parliamentary 
wit. 

Number Nip. The gnome king of 
the Giaut Mountains.— Musoeus, ‘‘Popu • 
lar Tales." 


Number of the Beast. “ It is the 
number of a man, and his number is Six 
hundred threescore and six’" (Rev. xiii. 
18). This number has been applied to 
divers persons previously assumed to be 
Antichrist: os Mahomet, the pope, Julian 
(the apostate), Trajan and Diocletian, 
Luther, Evantlias, Titan, Lampetis, 
Niketes, Napoleon I., and several others. 
Also to certain phrases supposed to be 
descriptive of “the man of sin,” as 
Arnonme (I renounce), Kakos Ode'gos 
{had guide), Abinu Kadescha Papa (oar 
holy father the pope): e.g .— 
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Here Lateinos means the Latin bishop 
or pope. These puzzles may serve to 
amuse, but they are of no further value, 
"as even the sacred name of Deity may be 
twisted into the same mystic number. 


Numero. Homme de numero —that 
is “ un homme fin en affaires.” M. 
Walckenaer says it is a shop phrase, 
meaning that he knows all "the numbers 
of the different goods, or all the private 
marks indicative of price and quality. 


II n’fctoit Ion. d« Psrliju-qui Borne, 

Galant qul iftt <4 Men la numero. 

H La Fontaine, *■ Kiehard Mmmtato." 


Numid'icus. Quintus Cescilius Me- 
tellus, commander against Jugurtha, 
about 100 B.c. 
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Him. The Secounde Honnei Tate, in 
Chauoer, is almost literally the life of St.' 
Ceoilia, in the “ Legenda Au'rea.” 


Nunc DimittiS. The canticle of 
Simeon is so called, from the first two 
words in the Latin version (Luke ii. 
29-82). 

Nuncupative Will. A will or 
testament made by word of mouth. As 
a general rule, no will is valid unless re¬ 
duced to writing and signed; but soldiers 
«nd sailors may simply declare their wish 
by word of mouth. (Latin, nuneapo, to 
declare). 

Nurr and Spell or Knor and Spill. 
A game resembling trapball, and played 
with a wooden ball called a nurr or knor. 
The ball is released by means of a spring 
from a little brass cup at the end of a 
tongue of steel called a spell or spill. 
After the player has touched the spring, 
the ball flies into the air, and is struck 
with a bat. In scoring, the distances are 
reokoned by the score feot, previously 
marked off by a Gunter’s chain. The 
game is played frequently in the West 
Riding of S orkshire. 

Nurse. To nurse an omnibus, is to 
try and run it off the road. This is done 
by sending a rival omnibus close at its 
heels, or if necessary, one before and one 
behind it, to pick up the passengors. As 
a nurse follows a ohild about regardless 
of its caprices, so these four-wheel nurses 
follow their rival. 


Nursery Tales. "Jack and the 
Bean-stalk, "Jack the Giant Killer,” 
with some others, are Scandinavian nur¬ 
sery tales; “Tom Thumb” is of Anglo- 
Saxon origin ; "Prince MarcaBsin,” 
"Fortunatus,” "Puss in Boots,” are by 
Straparola (the Italian), translated into 
French (1585); "Blue Beard,” "Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty,” “ Puss in Boots,” “ Riquet 
wSh the Tuft,” "Little Red Riding- 
Hood,” are by Charles Perrault (a 
Frenchman); "Beauty and the Beast” 
is by Madame Villonouve; "Goody Two- 
Shoes,” by Oliver Goldsmith; "Gulliver's 
Travels,” by Bean Swift; " The Devil on 
Two Sticks,” by Lesage; " T^e Castle 
of Otranto,” by Horaoe Walpole; “ The 
Old English Baron," by Clara Reeve; 
" The Mysteries of Udulpho,” and " The 
Romance of the Forest, by Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe; Ac. ha. 


Nut. Thais nuts to him. A great 
pleasure, a fine treat Nuts among the 
Romans made a standing dish at dessert; 
they were also common toys for ehildren; 
hence to put away childish things is, in 
Latin, to put your nuts away. _ 

It is time to lay our nuts a*ide*( Latin, 
relin'quere nvtcis). To leave off our folliesf 
to relinquish boyish pursuits. The allu¬ 
sion is to an old Roman marriage oere- 
mony, in which the bridegroom, as he 
led his bride home, scattered nuts to the 
crowd, as if to symbolise to them that 
he gave up his boyish sports. 

Nut-brown Maid. Henry lord 
Clifford, first earl of Cumberland, and 
lady Margaret Percy his wife, are the 
originals of this ballad. Lord Clifford 
had a miserly father and ill-natured step¬ 
mother, so ne left home and became 
the bead of a band of robbers. The 
ballad was written in 1502, and says 
that the " Not-browne Mayd ” was wooed 
and won by a knight who gavo out that 
he was a banished man. After describ¬ 
ing the hardships she would have to un¬ 
dergo if she married him, and finding 
her love true to the test, he revealed 
himself to be an earl's son, with large 
hereditary estates in Westmoreland.— 
Percy, “ Jteliques” (series ii.). 

Nutcraek Night. All Hallows’ 
Eve, when it is customary in some plaoes 
to crack nuts in large quantities. 

Nutcrackers. The 3rd Foot; so 
called because at Albuera they oracked 
the heads of the Polish Lancers, then 
opened and retreated, but in a few 
minutes came again into the field, and 
did most excellent service. 

Nutshell. Iliad in a nutshell. 
Pliny tells us that Cicero asserts that 
the whole Iliad was written on a piece 
of parchment which might be oouched in 
a nutshell. Lalanne describee, in his 
" Curiositos Bibliographiques,” an edition 
of Rochefoucault’s " Maxims,” pnblishod 
by Didot in 1829, on pages one inch 
square, each page containing 26 lines, 
and each line 44 letters. Charles Toppan, 
of New York, engraved on a plate one- 
eighth of an inch square lSyJOO letters. 
The Iliad contains 501,930 letters, and 
’would therefore occupy 42 such plates 
engraved on both sides. Hast has proved 
by experiment, that a parchment 27 by 
21 eentimfetres would contain the entire 
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Iliad, and such a parchment would go 
into a common-sized nut; but Mr. Top- 
pan’s engraving would get the whole Iliad 
into half that size. George P. Marsh 
says, in Mb “ Lectures,” he has seen the 
whole Koran in Arabic transcribed on a 
piece of parchment four inches wide and 
half an inch in diameter. 

Nyctan'thes begins to spread its 
rioh odour after Bunset. 

Nym {Corporal). One of Falstaff’s 
followers, and an arrant rogue. Nim is 
to steal.—“ Merry Wives of Windsor.'* 

Ky'se (2 syl). One of the Nereids 
(?•■»•)• 

The lovely Nyee »mi Neri'nd spring. 

With kU the vehemence anil ipeed of wing. 

Oamomu, ,r Lungd,” hh. iL. 

o 

O. This letter represents an eye, and 
is called in Hebrew ain (an eye). 

O. Tho fifteen O's are fifteen prayers 
beginning with the letter 0. (See * ‘ Horse 
Beatissimo Virginia Marie.”) 

O’. An Irish patronymic. (Gaelic 
ogha, Irish oa, grandson.) 

f YTT-M. H. On Her Majesty’s Ser¬ 
vice. 

O’K. A telegraphic symbol for “ All 
right” (prl korrect , a Sir William Curtis’s 
or Ar'temus Ward’s way of spelling “ all 
oorreot”). 

O. P. Biot (Old Price Riot). When 
the new Covent Garden theatre waB 
opened in 1809, the charges of admission 
were increased ; but night after night for 
three months a throng crowded the pit 
shouting OP.'(old prices), much damage 
was done, and the manager was obliged 
at last to give way. 

Oaf. A corruption of mipk (elf). A 
foolisholiild or dolt is so callod, from the 
notion that all idiots are changelings, loft 
by the fairies in the plaoe of the Btolon 
ones. 

Oak. Worn on the 29 th May. The 
29tfa May was the birthday of Charles II. 
It was in the month of September that he 
ooncealed himself in an oak at Boscobel. 
The battle of Worcester was fought on - 
Wednesday, September 8, 1651, and 
Charles arrived at Wbiteladies, about 
three-quarters of a mile from Boscobel 
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House, early the next morning. He re¬ 
turned to England on his birthday, when 
the Royalists displayed a branch of oak 
in allusion to his concealment in an oak- 
tree. 

To sport one’s oak. To be “not at 
home ” to visitors. At the universities 
the “chambers” have two doors, the 
usual room-door and another made of 
oak, outside it; when the oak is shut or 
“sported” it indicates either that the 
occupant of the room is out, or that he 
doos not wish to be disturbed by visi¬ 
tors. 

Oak and AbIi. The tradition is, if 
the oak gets into leaf before the ash we 
may expect a fine and productive year; 
if the ash precedes the oak in foliage, 
we may anticipate a eold summer and 
unprod uetive autumn. In the yean 1816, 
1817, 1821, 1823, 1823, 1829, 1830, 1838, 
1849,1845, 1850, and 1859, the ash was 
in leaf a full mouth before the oak, and 
the autumns were unfavourable. In 1831, 
1833,1839,1853,1860, the two species of 
trees came into loaf about the same time, 
and the years were not remarkable either 
for plenty or the reverse; whereas in 1818, 
1819, 1820, 1822, 1824, 182>, 1826, 1827, 
1833, 1834, 1835, 1836, 1837, 1842, 1846, 
1854,1868, and 1869,the oak displayed its 
foliage several weeks before the ash, 
and the summers of those years were dry 
and warm, and the harvests abundant 

Oaks. 

(1) Owen Glen dower’s Oak, at Shelton, 
near Shrewsbury, was in full growth in 
1403, for in this tree Owen Glendower 
witnessed the great battle between 
Henry IV. and Henry Percy.. Six or 
eight persous can stand in the hollow of 
its trunk. Its girth is 40J feet. 

(2) Cowthorpe Oak, near Wotherby, in 
Yorkshire, will hold seventy persons in 
its hollow. Professor Burnet states ife 
age to bo 1,600 years. 

(3) Fairtop Oak, in Hainault Forest, 
was thirty-six feet in circumference a 
yard from the ground. It was blown 
down in 1820. 

• (4) The Oak of the Partisans, in Parey 
forest, St. Ouen, in the department of 
the Vosges, is 107 feet in height. It is 
650 years old. 

(5) The Bull Oak, Wedgenock Park; 
was growing at the time of the Conquest. 

(6) The Wmfarthinff 0<ut was 700 year* 
old at the time of the Conquest. 
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(7) William the Conqtteror's Oak, in 
Windsor Great Park, is thirty-eight feet 
in girth. « 

(8) Queen*» Oak, Huntingfield, Suffolk, 
is so named because from this tree 
queen Elizabeth Rhot a buck. 

(9) Sir Philip Shinty's Oak , near Pens- 
hurst, was planted at his birth hi 155-1, 
and has been memorialised by Ben 
Jonson and Waller. 

<10) The Ellerdie Oat, near Paisley, is 
reported to have sheltered Sir William 
Wallace and 300 of his men 

(11) The Swifcar Oak , in Needwood 
Forest, Staffordshire, is between 600 and 
700 years old. 

(12) The Abbots Oak, near Woburn 
Abbey, is so called because the Woburn 
abbot was hanged on one of its branches, 
in 1537, by order of Henry VIII. 

Oaks consecrated to the god of thunder. 
Because they are more liable to be struck 
by lightning than other .trees. 

The Oaks. The stakes at Epsom races so 
called receive their name from Lambert’s 
Oaks, in the parish of WoodmanBtorne, 
formerly an inn. The house was erected 
on lease by the “Hunter’s Club,” and 
was rented from the Lambert family. It 
afterwards became the residence of 
general Burgoyne, from whom it passed 
to the eleventh earl of Derby. It was 
Edward Smith Stanley, twelfth earl of 
Derby, who originated the Oaks stakes, 
May 14, 1779. Oq the death of the earl 
of Derby in 1834, the Oaks estate was 
sold to Sir Charles Grey, and is now hold 
by Joseph Smith. 

Oan'nes. The Chaldean sea-god. It 
had a fish’s head and body, ana also a 
human head ; a fish's tail, and also feet 
under the tail and fish’s head, in the 
day-time he lived with men to instruct 
them iu the arts and sciences, but at 
night retired to the ooean. Anedotes or 
Idotion was a similar deity, so was the 
Oda'oon or Ho Dagon of the Philistines. 

O'asifl. A perfect o’asis. A fertile 
not in the midst of a desert country, a 
little charmed plot of land. The reference 
is to those spots in the desert of Africa 
where wells of water or small lakes are 
to be found, and vegetation is pretty 
Abundant. (Coptic, ouaht, an inhabited 
plaoe.) * 

, Oats. He has sow* his wild oats. He 
has left off his gay habits and is become 
steady. The thick vapours which rise 


on the earth’h surface just before the 
lands in the North burst into vegetation, 
are called in Denmark Lot kens havre 
(Loki’s wild oats). When the fine weather 
succeeds, the Duhcb say Loki has sown 
his wild oats. 

Oath. The sacred oath of the Persians 
is By the Holy Grate -i.e., the Tomb ef 
Shah Besa'de, who is buried in Casbin.— 
Strut. 

Oaths. Bhadamanthus imposed on 
the Cretans the law that men should not 
swear by the gocD, but by the dog, ram, 
goose, and plane-tree, (fence Socrates 
would not swear by the gods, but by the 
dog and goose. 

Ob. and Sol. Objection and solution. 
Contractions used by controversial stu¬ 
dents. 

Obadai'ah. A slang name for a 
Quaker. 

Obadiak. The ‘‘foolish fat scullion” 
in Stemo’s “ Tristram Shandy.” 

Obam'bou. The devil of the Camma 
tribes of Afi ica; it is exorcised by noise 
like bees iu flight. 

Obeiem. Serpent-worship. From 
Egyptian Ob (the sacred serpent). The 
African sorceress is still called Obi. The 
Greek opkis is of the same family. 
Moses forbade the Israelites to inquire 
of Ob, which we translate wizard. 

Ob'elisk. (See DagoEb.) 

O'bermann. The impersonation of 
high moral worth without talent, and the 
tortures endured by the consciousness of 
this defect .—Etienne Pivert de Senan- 
cour, “ Obermann." 

Oheron. King of the Fairies, whose 
wife was Titan'ia. Shakespeare intro¬ 
duces both O'beron and Titan'ia in hie 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” (Avberon, 
anciently A Iberon, German A Iberieh, king 
of the elves.) . 

O'beron the Fav. A humpty dwarf only 
three feet high, but of angelic face, lord 
and king of Mommur. He tola Sir 
Huon his pedigree, which. certainly is 
very romantic. The lady of the Hidden 
Isle (Cephalo'nia) married Neptane'bus 
king of Egypt, by whom she had a son 
called Alexander' the Great. Seven 
hundred years later Julius Csesar, on his 
way to Thessaly, stopped in Cephalonia, 
ana the same lady falling in love with 
him had in time another son, and that 
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■on was Oberon. At his birth the fairies 
bestowed their gifts- one was insight 
into men’s thoughts, and another was 
the power of transporting himself to any 
place instantaneously. He buame a 
friend to Huon (q.v.), whom he made his 
Bucoessor in the kingdom of Mommur. 
In the fulness of time, falling asleep 
in death, legions of angelR conveyed his 
soul to Paradise.*—" Muon de Bordeaux ” 
(a romance). 

obertlial (Count). Lord of Dor¬ 
drecht, near the Meuse. When Bertha, 
one of his vassals, asked permission to 
marry John of Leyden, the count re¬ 
fused, resolving to make her his mistress. 
This drove John into rebellion, and he 
joined the Analtaptists The count was 
taken prisoner by Gio'ua, a discarded 
servant, but liberated by John. When 
John was crowned Prophot-king, the 
count entered his banejnet hall to arrest 
him, and perished with John in the 
flames of the burning palace.— Meyer¬ 
beer, “Lc Propk&te" (an opera). 

Obi'dah. An allegory in the Ram¬ 
bler, designed to be a picture of human 
life. It is the adventures and in ^for¬ 
tunes which a young man named Obi'dah 
met with in a day’s journey. 

Obid'icut. The fiend of lust, and 
one of the five that possessed “poor 
* Tom.”— Shakespeare, “ King Lear,” iv. 1. 

Object means forecast, or that on 
which you employ forecast. (Latin, oh 
jaeio.) 

Ob'olus. Give an ob’olus to old Beli- 
sa'rius. Tsetses, a writer of the twelfth 
century, says that Bolisarius, stripped of 
all his wealth and honours, was reduced 
to beggary in his grey old age ; that he 
lived in a mud hut, from thu window of 
which he hung an alms-bag, and that he 
used to cry to the passers-by “(live an 
ob'olus to poor old BeUsa'rius, who roso 
by his merits and was cast down by 
onvy. w 

Obsequies are the funeral honours, 
or those which follow a person deceased. 
(Latin, ob-sequor.) 

Obstinate. An inhabitant of the 
flity of Destruction who advised Christian 
to return to his family, and not run on 
fools’ orrands.— Banyan, “Pilgrim't Pro¬ 
gress,’’ pt; i. 

• Oby. A river in Russia. The word 


means Great River. Thomson the poet 
says it is the ultima ikulM of the habitable 
globe. 

Occam l William), stirnamed Doctor 
Singula’ris et Invincih'i/is. He was the 
great advocate of Nominalism. (1270- 
15547.) 

Occam’s Razor. JSntia non sunt 
mnhiplicanda (entities are not to be 
multiplied). With this axiom Occam 
dissected every question as with a razor. 
An entity is something which is; perhigps 
the nearest '* synonym ” iB an element. 

Occasion. A famous old hag, quite 
bald behind. Sir Guyon seized her by 
the forelock and threw her to the ground ; 
still sho railed and reviled, till Sir Guyon 
gagged her with an iron lock ; she then 
began to use her hands, but Sir Guyon 
bound them behind her.— Spenser, 
‘'Faery tyucen,” bk. ii. 

Occult Sciences. Magic, alchemy, 
and astrology ; so called because they 
were occult or mysteries (secrets). 

Ocea'na. An ideal republic by James 
Harrington, on the plan of Plato's At¬ 
lantis. . 

Oc'hiltree (Rdie). A gaberlunzie 
man or blue-coat beggar in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Antiquary." 

Ocoucou. An evil spirit in the 
mythology of several African tribes. 

Octa'vian. Hero of a drama so 
cailed, by George Co*lman the younger. 
He goes mad out of love for donna 
Floranthe, whom ho suspects of loving 
another; but Roque, a blunt yet feel¬ 
ing old man, finds him out, tells him 
Floranthii <s true to him, and induces 
him to return home. 

Octa'VO, A book where each sheet 
of paper is folded into eight leaves; 
contracted thus— 8vo. (Italian, un’ ot- 
tavo; French, in octavo ; Latm, octo, 
eight.) 

Oc'ypus, son of Podalir'ius and As- 
ta'sia, was eminent for his strength, 
agility, and beauty; but used to deride 
those afflicted with the gout. This pro¬ 
voked the anger of the goddess who 
presided over that distemper, and she 
sent it to plague the scoffer.— Durian, ' 

Od. (See Olylk.) 

Odd Numbers. Luck in odd num¬ 
bers. A major chord consists of a funda- 
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mental or tonic, its major third, and its 
just fifth. Seven noteB complete the 
octave, and nine is deity. According to 
the Pythagore'an system “ all nature is a 
harmony;” man is a full chord; and all 
beyond is deity, so that nine represents 
deity. As the odd numbers are the 
fundamental notes of nature, the last 
being deity, it will be easy to see how 
they came to be considered the great or 
lucky numbers. (See Diapason and 
Number. ) 


Good look 11«» in odd nnrabeis ... they nr, 
there ir dirinitv in odd number*, either in nutinty, 
•henoe, or death.— Shakttptare, “ Merry Wnt « of 
Windsor," T. 1. 

Odd’s or Od’s, used in oaths, as— 

Odd's bodikins ! or Odsbudg ! means 
“God's body," of course referring to 
incarnate Deity. • 

Ode heart ! God’s heart. 

Ode pittikins ! God’s pity. 

Od’e pleased will .—“ Merry Wives of 
Windsor," i. 1. 

Ode. Prince of The Ode. Pierre de 
Ronsard, a French lyrist. (1524-1585.) 

Odin. Chief god of the Scandina¬ 
vians. 

His real name was BiggS, son of Fri- 
dulph, but he assumed the name of Odin 
when he left the Tana'is, because he had 
been priest of Odin, supreme god of the 
Scythians. He became the All-wise by 
drinking from Mimir’s fountain, but pur- 
chased the distinction at the cost of one 
eye. 

His brothers aro VilS and Ve. 

His wife is Frigga or Froyja. 

His eons, Thor and Balder. 

His seat, Valaskjalf; but his court as 
(he god of war, Valhalla. 

His two black ravens, Huginn (thought) 
and Muninn (memory). 

His steed, Sleipner, which has eight 
Is0t and legs. It is grey, and can 
traverse both Bea and land. 

His spear, Gungner, which never fails 
to hit tne mark aimed at. 

His ring, Draupner, which every ninth 
wight drops eight other rings of equal 
value. 

He will be ultimately swallowed up by 
the wolf Fenrir.— Scandinavian mytho- 

Vow of Odin. A matrimonial or 
other vow mdde before the “ Stone of 
Odin," hi the Orkneys. This is an oval 
stone, with a hole in it huge enough to 


admit a man’s hand. Any one who vio¬ 
lated a vow made before this stone was 
held infamous. 

O'dium Theolog'icum. The bitter 
hatred of rival religionists. No wars so 
sanguinary as holy wars; no persecutions 
so relentless as religiouB persecutions; 
no hatred so bitter as theological hatred. 

O’Doherty (Sir Aforgan). Papers 
contributed to Blackwood's Magazine by 
William Maginn', LL.D., full of wit, 
fun, irony, and eloquence (1819-1842). 

Odori'eo (in “ Orlando Furioso”). A 
Biscayan, to whom Zorbi'no commits 
Isabella. He proves a traitor and tries 
to ravish her, but being interrupted by a 
pirate crew, flies for safetvto Alpbonzo’s 
court. Here Almo'nio defies him and 
overcomes him in single combat. King 
Alphonzo gives the traitor to the con¬ 
queror, and he is delivered bound to Zer- 
bino, wbo awards him as a punishment 
to attend Gabri'ua for one year as her 
champion, and to defend her against 
every foe. He accepts the charge, but 
hangs Gabri'na to an elm. Almonio in 
turn hangs Odorico to an elm. 

Odrys'ium Carmen. The poetry 
of Orpheus, a native of Thrace, called 
Odrysia tellus, because the Odryses were 
its chief inhabitants. 

O'dur. Husband of Freya, whom he 
deserted.— Scandinavian mythology. 

Od'yle (2 syl.).‘ That which emanates 
from a medium to produce the several 
phenomena connected with mesmerism, 
spirit-rapping, table-tumiug, and so on. 
The production of , these “ manifesta¬ 
tions " is sometimes called od'ytism, 
Baron Reichenbach called it Od force, a 
loros which becomes manifest wherever 
chemical action is going on. 

Odyssey. The poem of Homer 
which records the adventures of OUutseus 
(Ulysses) in his home-voyage from Troy. 
The word is an adjective formed oat of 
the hero’s name, and means the things or 
adventures of Ulysses. , * '■ ' ' ’ 

CE'dipus. I am no CEdipus. 1 can¬ 
not guess what you mean. i CSdipOs 
guessed the riddle of the Sphyu*, and 
saved Thebes from her ravages. 

e 

G3iL A Vail. On credit, for nothing. 
Corruption of the Italian » qffo (gratis). 
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In the Frenoh translation of “Don 
Quixote " is this passage 

Me famine, dimit Ssnoho Pangs, na in’s jamais 1 
dlt oni gue quand il fallalt dire non. Or ellei >ont 
tootea «t mime . .. JBUea aont tontea bonnea & 
nendre ... paaad oela, ellea na Talent pas oe qua 
j'al dans I'oail. 

(T ffll do Basu£ Les Fastes de POSil de 
Bantf. The annals of the courtiers of the 
Grand Monarque; anecdotes of courtiers 
generally. The ceil de boeuf is the 
round window seen in entresols in the 
roofs of houses, like those at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, on the ground-floor. 
The anteroom where courtiers waited at 
the royal chamber of Versailles had these 
ox-eye windows, and hence they wetfe 
called by this name. 

Off with his Head! so much for 
Buckingham !— Colley Cibber, “ The Tra¬ 
gical History of Richard HI" (altered 
from Shakespeare). 

Offa'B Dyke, which runs from 
Beachley to Flintshire, was not the work 
of Offa, king of Mercia, but was repaired 
by him. It existed when the Homans 
were in England, for five Roman roads 
cross it. Offa availed himself of it as a 
line of demarcation sufficiently service¬ 
able, though by no means tallying with 
hie territory either in extent or position. 

Og, in the satire of “Absalom and 
Achitophel” by Dryden and Tate, is 
Thomas Shadwell, who succeeded Dry¬ 
den as poet laureate. Dryden called 
, him Mac Fleenoe, and says “ he never 
deviates into sense.” He is called Og 
because he was a very large and fat 
man. (Pt. ii.) 

OgTiamB. The secret alphabet long 
in use among the ancient Irish and some 
other Celtic nations. 

Oghris. The lion that followed 
prince Murad like a dog. Tho word in 
the Saracen tonguo means throat of brass. 
At the death of Murad the lion was 
given to Aude as the price of conquest, 
when Boland overthrew in single combat 
the giant Angoulaffre.— “ Croquemitaine .” 

O'gier the Dane, or llogier. One of 
the paladins of king Charlemagne. 
Various fairies attended at his birth and 
bestowed upon him divera gifts. Among 
them was Morgue, who when the knight 
was a hundred yean old embarked him 
for tho isle and oastle of Avalon, “bard 
by the terrestrial paradise.” The vessel 


in whioh he sailed was wrecked, and 
Ogier was in despair, till he heard a 
voioe that bade him “fear nothing, but 
enter the castle whioh I will Bhow thee.” 

So he got to the island and entered, the 
castle, where he found a horse sitting at 
a banquet table. The horse, whose name 
was Papillon, and who had been once a 
mighty prince, conducted him to Morgue 
the Fay, who gave him (1) a ring which 
removed all infirmities ana restored him 
to ripe manhood; (2) a Lethean crown 
which made him forget his country ffnd 
past life; and (3) introduced him to king 
Arthur. Two hundred years rolled on, 
and France was invaded by the Payniros. 
Morgue now removed the ■crown from 
Ogier’s head and sent him to defend “le 
bon pays de Franco.” Having routed the 
invaders, Morgue took hitn back to 
Avalon, and he lias never reappeared in 
this earth of ours.—“ Ogier le Danois n 
(a romance). 

O'gier the Dane. Represented as the 
Knave of Spades in the Freuoh pack. 
He is introduced by Ariosto in his “ Or¬ 
lando Furioso.” 

The sword of Ogier the Dane. Curta'na 
(the mtter). 

The horse of Ogier the Dane. Papillon. 

Ogleby (Lord). A superannuated 
nobleman who affects the gaiety and 
graces of a young man.—“ Clandestine 
Marriage," by Harriet and Caiman the 
elder. • 

Og'mion or Ogmios. The Hercules of 
the ancient Gaulsj represented as an old 
man. 

Ogres of nursery mythology are 
giauts of very malignant dispositions, 
who live on human flesh, it is an 
Eastern invention, and the word is de¬ 
rived from the Ogurs, a desperatoly 
savage horde of Asia, who overran part 
of Europe in the fifth century. Others 
derive it frorp Orous, the ugly cruel man- 
eating monster so familiar to readers of 
Bojardo and Ariosto. The female is 
Ogress. 

O’ Groat. (See Johh.) 

Ogyg'ian Deluge. A flood which 
overran a part of Greece while Og'ygea 
was king of Attica. There were two 
- floods so. called—one in Boe&tia, when 
the lake Copa'is overflowed its banks; 
and another in Attica, when the whole, 
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OH NANNY, 


OLD LADY. 


territory was laid waste for two hundred 
years (b.c, 1764). 

“ Oh. Nanny.wilt th(>u gang' wi' me?” 
By Thomas Percy, bishop of Dromore. 
Nanny was afterwards his wife. Nanny 
Isted of Ecton, near Northampton. 

Oi Polloi { Greek). The com m onalty, 
the many. In university slang the “poll 
men,” or those who take degrees without 
“ honours.” 

Oignement de Bretaigne (French). 
A sound drubbing. Oignement is a 
noun corruptly formed from hogner. In 
Lyons boys called the littlo cuffs which 
they gave each other hognes. 

Frftre’Eleuthere a treuchoteons, 

. £t j’aj orgement «te Breiaigua ; 

Qni garlur, de roigns et de Uigue. 

“i» Marty te it 8. imu,” 4 c., p, 1J9. 

OignonB dCEgypte. The flesh-pots of 
Egypt. Hence “ regretter les oiguons 
d’Egypte,” to Bigh for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, to long for luxuries lost and 
gone. 

Je plume dignons. I scold or grumble. 
AIbo peter ties oignons in the same sense. 
A corruption of hogner , to scold or 
grumble. 

Grifon.— Qne fils-tu IS? 

B-aykanll —Je plume ougnona. 

*'La Quarte JuurnBt du Mistere de la Pattion 

Pas xm Baroit ongnon* peler, 

ViUon, Ballade il. 

Oil. To oil the knocker. To foe the 
porter. The expression is from Rucino, 
On n’entre point chez lui sane graisser le 
marten >i (No one eflters his house without 
Oiling the knocker).—“ Les Plaideurs.” 

To pour oil on troubled waters. “ A soft 
answer turneth away wrath.” Professor 
Horsford, bjl emptying a vial of oil upon 
the sea in a stiff breeze, stilled its surface; 
and commodore Wilkes, of the United 
States, saw the same effect produced in 
a violent storm off the Cape of Good 
Hope, by oil leaking from a whale-ship. 

Oil of Palms. Money. Uuile is 
French slang for “ moqey,” as will ap¬ 
pear from the following quotation:— 
“II faudra quo vostre bourse fasse les 
fraiB de vostre curiosity; il faut de la 
pecune, il faut de rhuile.”— “La Fausse 
Coquette,” act. ii., 8.' 7 (1694). 

Ointment. Money. From the fable 
“De la Vieille qui Oint la Palme au 
Chevalier (thirteenth century). 

Vo'e'bwt an tern prwfs'U clarld sl'iquem 
hahe'rS Irn'ran natta'ntt Boma'oum, qul nn-* 
guenO* AngllOli, auro toil lost at ugento aolent nd 
auKllb t lnclina'ri.— Qervaie da Carderiury^Ckren- 
(Soripwna deoam it,IMS). 


S^. Olaf or Olave. The first Christian 
king of Norway, Blain in battle by his 
pagan subjects in 10.10. He is usually 
represented in royal attire, bearing the 
sword or halbert of his martyrdom, and 
sometimes carrying a loaf of bread, as a 
rebus on his name, which in Latin is 
Holofius or Whole-loaf. (Born 995.) 

Olaf Tryggva-Sonar or Trigg, 
vasnn. A legend of historical foundation 
in the 'Sagas. 

Old Bags. John Scott, lord Eldon; 
so called from his carrying home with 
him in different bagB the cases still pend¬ 
ing his judgment. (1751-1838.) 

Old Bond Fide. Louis XIV. (1638, 
1643-1715.) 

Old Dominion. Virginia. Every 
Act of Parliament to the Declaration of 
Independence designated Virginia “ The 
Colony and Dominion of Virginia." Cap¬ 
tain John Smith, in his “Historyof Vir¬ 
ginia" (1629), calls this “colony and do¬ 
minion” Ould Virginia, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to New England and other British 
settlements.. 

Old England. This term was first 
’ used in 1641, twenty-one years after our 
American colony of Now Virginia re¬ 
ceived the namo of New England. 

Old Faith Men. (See Pbiuppinb.) 

Old Fogs. The 87t.h Foot; so 
called from the war-cry Fag-an-liealach 
(Clear the way), pronounced Faug-a- 
bol/agh. 

Old Fox. Marshal Soult; so oalled 
by the soldiers because of his strategic 
abilities and never-failing resources. 
(1769-1851.) (See Fox.) 

Old Glory. The United States’ 
Flag. 

Old Grog. Admiral Edward Ver¬ 
non ; so called by British sailors from 
his wearing a grogam cloak in foul wea¬ 
ther. (1684-1757.) 

Old Harry. The devil. (3ee Habrt.) 

Old Humphrey. The' nom de 
plume of George Mogridge, of London, 
author of severaf interesting,books for 
children. (Died 1854.) 

Old Lady of Threadneedle 
Street. The Bank of England, situ¬ 
ated in Threadneedle Street. 


OLD MAN ELOQUENT. 


OL1NDO. 
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Old Man Eloquent. Isoc'rates; 
so culled by Milton. When he heard of 
the result of the battle of Chrerone'a, 
which was fatal to Grecian liberty, he 
died of grief. 

That dlihooeiit viator? 

At Charona'a faal ro litirriy. 

Xiiltd with report that Old Man Eloquent. 

•* Sonnet*." 

Old Man of the Mountain. 
Hassan-ben-Sabah, the sheik A1 Jebal, 
and founder of the sect called Assassins 
• (qv.). 

Old Man of the Sea, in the story 
of “ Sin bad the Sailor,” hoisted on his 
shouldors, clung there and refused to 
dismount. Sin bad released himself from 
his bunion by making the Old Man drunk. 
—“Arabian Nights." 

Old Mortality. Tbe itinerant anti¬ 
quary in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of that 
name. It is said to be a photograph of 
Robert Patterson, a Scotchman, who 
busied himself in clearing tbe moss from 
tbe tombstones of the Covenanters. 

Old Nicka (in Runic). A spirit that 
came to strange people who fell iuto the 
water. William Temple, {See Nick.) 

Old Noll. Oliver Cromwell; so 
called by the Cavaliers. (1599-1658.) 

Old Noll's Fiddler. Sir Roger 
L’Estrange; so called bocause he played 
the bass viol at the musical parlies held 
at John Kingston’s house, which parties 
Cromwell attended. 

Old Port School. Old-fashioned 
clergymen, who stick to church and 
state, old port and “ orthodoxy.” 

Old Eowley. Charles II. was so 
called from tys favourite racehorse. A 
portion of the Newqiarket race-course is 
still called Rowley mile, from the same 
horse. 

Old Scratch. The devil; so called 
from Sc Iirat z or Shratti, a demon of Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology. {See Nick.) 

Old Stone. Henry Stone, statuary 
and painter. (Died 16a3.) 

Old Tom. Cordial gin. Thomas 
Norris, one of the men employed in 
Messrs. Hodges’ distillery, opened a gin 
palace in Great Russell Street, Covent 
Garden, and called the gin concocted by 
Thomas Chamberlain, one of the firm of 
Bodges, “Old Tom," in compliment to 
his former master. 


Old World. 86 Europe, Asia, and 
Africa are called when compared .with 
North and South America (the New 
World). 

Oldbuck. An antiquary ; from the 
character of Jonathan Oldbuck, a whim¬ 
sical virtuoso in Sir Walter Soott’s 
“ Antiquary.” 

Oldcastle {Sir John), called The 
Good Lord Cob/tam, the first Christian 
martyr among the English nobility. 
(December 14, 1417.) 

Old'enburg Horn. A horn long in 
the possession of the reigning princes of 
the house of Oldenburg, hut now in the 
collection of tlio king of Denmark. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, count Otto of Olden¬ 
burg, in 967, was offered 4 drink m this 
silver-gilt horn by a “ wild woman,” at 
the Osenberg. As he did not like the 
look of the liquor, he threw it away, and 
rode off with the horn. 

Oleum Adde Cami'no. To pour 
oil on fire; to aggravate a wound under 
pretonco of healing it.— Horace, “Sat ires," 
ii. 3, 321. 

Olib'rius {An). The wrong man in 
the wrong place. Olib'rius was a Roman 
senator, proclaimed emperor by surprise 
in 472, but he was wholly unsuited for 
the office. 

Ol'ifaunt. Lord Nigel Ofifaunt of 
Glenvar/och, on going to court to present 
a petition to king James 1., aroused the 
dislike of the duko of Buckingham; lord 
Dalgarno gave him the cut direct, when 
Nigel struck him, and was obliged to 
soek rofuge in Alsatia. After various 
adventures he married Margaret Ramsay, 
the watchmaker's daughter.— Sir Walter 
Scott, “ Fortunes of Nigel." 

Oligarchy {olly-gar f -ky). A govern¬ 
ment in which the siiprouie power is 
.vested in a class. (Greek, oltgos-arM, 
the few boar rule.) 

Olin'do. The Mahometan king of 
Jerusalem, at the advice of his magician, 
stole an image of the Virgin, and sot it 
up as a palladium in the chief mosque. 
Tne image was stolen during the night, 
and the king, unable to discover the per¬ 
petrator, orders all bis Christian subjeets 
to be put to tbe sword. Sofrgnia, to pip*, 
vent this wholesale massacre, accuses 
herself of the deed, and is condemned to 
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OLIO. 


OLYMPIA. 


be burnt alive. Olindo, her lover, hear- 1 
ing of tbie, goes to the king and takes 
on himself the blame ; whereupon both 
are condemned to death, but are saved 
by tiie intercession of Clorinda.— "Jeni- 
talem Delivered.” 

Olio or Oglio. A mixture or medley 
of any sort. (Spanish, alia, a pot for 
boiling similar to what the French call 
their pot au feu. The olio is the mixture 
of bread, vegetables, spices, meat, &c., 
boiled in this pot.) 

Olive (2 syl.). The olive, sacred to 
Pallas Athe'nfi, was regarded by the 
Greeks as an emblem of chastity. A 
crown of olive-twigs was given to a 
citizen who had merited well of his coun¬ 
try, and was the highest prize of the 
Olympian games. An olive branch was 
the symbol of peace, and those who 
begged for peace carried one in their 
hands. This use of the olive branch is 
based on tbe account of Noah’s dove 
(Gen. viu. 11). (See Cuown.) 

Olive Branches. Children of a 
parent. It is a Scripture torm: “ Thy 
wife shall be as a fruitful vine . . . thy 
children like olive plants round about 
thy table” (Psalm cxxviii. 3). 

Olive Tree. Emblem of prosperity. 
David says, “ I am like a green olive tree 
|n the bouse of God” (Psalm lii. 8 ). 

Oliver. Son and faeir of Sir Rowland 
de Boys, who hated his youngest brother 
Orlando, and persuaded him to try a 
wrestling match with a professed wrestler, 
hot ring thus to kill his brother; but when 
Orlando proved victorious, Oliver swore 
to set fire to his chamber when he was 
asleep. Orlando fled to the forest of 
Arden, and Oliver pursued him ; but one 
dav, as*|ie slept in the forest, a snake and 
a lioness lurked near to make him their 
proy : Orlando happened to be passing, 
and slew tbe two monsters. When Oliver 
discovered this heroic deed he repented 
of his ill-conduot, and his sorrow bo in¬ 
terested the princess Celia that she fell 
in love with him, and they were married. 
— Shakespeare, "As You Like It .” 

Oliver or OUv'ter. Charlemagne's 
favourite paladiu, who, with Roland, rode 
by hiB side. He was count of Genes, and 
brother of tbe beautiful Aude. His 
sword was called "Haute-olaire,” and his 
horse “ Ferrant cTEspagne.” 


A Rowland for an Oliver. Tit for tat, 
quid pro quo. Dr. J. N. Scott says that 
this proverb is modern, and owes its rise 
to the Cavaliers in the time of tbe civil 
wars in England. These Cavaliers, by 
way of rebuff, gave tbe anti monarchial 
party a general Monk for their Oliver 
Cromwell. As Monk’s Christian name 
was George, it is hard to believe that tbe 
doctor has hit the right naii on the head. 

Olive'tans. Brethren ef “ Our Lady . 
of Mount Olivet,” an offshoot of the* 
Benedictine order. 

Olivia. Niece of Sir Toby Belch. 
Malvo'lio is her steward, Maria her wo¬ 
man, Fabian and a clown her male 
servants. —Shalrespeare, “Twelfth Wight.” 

Olivia. A female Tartuffe (q.v.) in 
Wycherly’s “Plain Dealer.” A con¬ 
summate hypocrite, of most unblushing 
effrontery. 

Olla Fodri'da. Odds and ends, a 
mixture of scrapB. In Spain it takes the 
place of tbe French pot au feu, into 
which every Sort of eatable is thrown 
and stewed. It is called podri'da or 
utrid, because amongst the japor the 
its are so often re-cooked that they be¬ 
come putrid. 

Gllapod. An apothecary, always 
trying to say a witty thing, and looking 
for wit in the conversation of others. 
When he finds anything which be can 
construe into “point” he says, “Thank 
you, good sir; I owe you one.” He had 
a military taste, and was appointed 
“ cornet in the volunteer association of 
cavalry ” of his own town.— G, Coleman, 

" The Poor Gentleman.” 

Olombo. The spirit*which favours 
the hunt, according to the mythology of 
the Camma tribes in Africa. 

Olympia (in “Orlando Furidso”). 
Countess of Holland, and wife of Berlno. 
Cymosco of Friza wanted to force her to 
marry his son ArbantSs, but Arbautes* 
was slain. This aroused the, fury .of 
Cymosco, who seized Berino, and- would 
have put him to death if Orlando had not 
slain Cymosco. Berino having deserted 
Olympia, she was bound nakedw a ttxge 
by pirates; but Orlaudodelivered her and 
took her to Ireland. Here king ObeHo 
espoused her eaupe, slew Berino, and 
married the young widow. 




OLYMPIAD. 


ONUS PROBANDI. 


ess 


Olym'piad, among the ancient 
Greeks, was a period of four years, being 
tbe Interval between the celebrations of 
their Olympic Games. 

Olympic Games. Games held by 
the Greeks at Olym'pia in Elis, every 
fourth year, in the month of July. 

Olympus. A mountain in Nato'lia 
(Asiatic Turkey), where the fabulous 
court of Jupiter was supposed to be held. 
It is used for any pantheon, as “ Odin, 
Thor, Baldur, and the rest of the 
Northern Olympus.” The word means 
'All bright or clear. In Greek the word 
is Olumpos. 

Om. A Sanskrit word, somewhat 
similar to Amen. When the gods are 
asked to rejoice in a sacrifice, the god 
Savitri cries out Om (Bo it so). When 
Prav&han is askod if his father has in- 
strudted him, he answers Out (Verily). 
Brahmans begin and end thoir lessons on 
the Veda with tho word Om, for “ unless 
Om precedes his lecture, it will be like 
water on a rock, which cannot be gathered 
up; and unless it concludes the lecture, 
it will taring forth no fruit.” 

Oni iriani jtadnie h&m. Those aro the 
first six syllables taught the children of 
Tibet and Mongolia, and the last words 
uttered by the dying in those lands. It 
is met with everywhere as a charm—on 
flags, rings, trees, tombs, houses, monu¬ 
ments, domestio implements, and so on. 

Oman’s Sea. The Persian Gulf. 

Ombre. A Spanish game of cards 
called “The Royal Game of Ombre.” 
Prior has an epigram on the subject. 
He says he was playing ombre with two 
ladies, and though he wished to lose, 
won everything, for Fortune gave him 
“suooess in evory suit but hearts." * 

O'mega. The Alpha and Omega. 
The first and the last, the beginniug and 
the end. Alpha is the first and Omega 
the last letter of the Greek alphabet. 

Omeyinger Saga. As historical 
tradition of Scandinavia. 

Om'nibUB. The French have a good 
slang term for these conveyances. They 
call an omnibus a “ Four Banal" (parish 
oven). 

Om'nium (Latin, of alt). The par¬ 
ticulars of all the items, or the assign¬ 


ment of all the securities, of a govern¬ 
ment loan. 

Om'nium G&th'erum. Dog Latin 
for a gathering or collection of all sorts 
of persons ana things; a miscellaneous 
gathering together without regard to 
suitability or order. 

Omorca. The goddoBs who was 
sovereign of the universe when it was 
first created. It was covored with water 
and darkness, but contained some few 
animals of monster forms, representa¬ 
tions of which may be seen in the temple 
of Bel.— Jlerusius. 

Om'phale (3 syl.). The masculine 
but attractive queen of Lydia, to whom 
Hercules was bound a slave for three 
years. He fell in love with her, and led 
an eifeminate life spinning wool, while 
Om'phale wore the lion’s skin and was 
lady paramount. 

On dit (French). A rumour, a re¬ 
port ; as “ There is an on dit on Exchange 
that Spain will pay up its back divi¬ 
dends.” 

Onion Pennies. Roman coins dug 
up at Silchester; so called from one 
Onion, a giant who, tho country people 
say, inhabited the buried city. Silchester 
used to be called by the British Ard- 
O/ieun— i.e ., Ardal Onion (the region of 
Eiuion or Onion 1. 

Only ( The). Jean Paul Friedrich 
Richter (1763-1825). Carlyle says, “In 
the whole circle of literature we look 
in vain for his parallel.” (German, Der 
Einzig'i.) 

On slow, invoked by Thom so in his 
“ Autumn," was Arthur Onslow, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, 
termed clarum ac vsnera’bilS noMen. It 
was said of him that ‘ - his knowledge of 
the Constitution was only equalled by his 
attachment to it.” 

Onu'phis. The ball consecrated to 
Osi'ris .—Egyptian mythology. 

O'nus {Latin). The burden, tbe 
blame, the responsibility; as, “ The 
whole onus must rest on your own 
shoulders." 

O'nus Proban'di. The obligation 
of proof ; as, “The onus probandi rests 
with the acouser." t 
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Onu'va. The Vqnus of the ancient 
Gauls.— Celtic mythology. 

Onyx is Greek for a finger-nail; so 
called because its colour resembles that 
of the finger-nail. 

' Opal. (See Cebauniijjl) 

Open Ses'ame. The charm by 
which the door of the robbers’ dungeon 
flew open. The reference is to the tale 
of “The Forty Thieves," in the "Arabian 
Nights." 

These words wen the only “ open Miami) ’* to 
their freliiui* and sympathies.—.®. Shelton. 

Tbo spell lows Its power, and he who should 
hope to conjure with it would find hfmveif at much 
mistaken as Casum wen he stood crying <>pfn. 
Wheat“ Open, Bailey,” to tue door which obeyed 
no sound but “ Open, Sesame.” 

Ophelia. Daughter of Polo'nius the 
chamberlain. Hamlet fell in love with 
her, but after his interview with the 
Ghost found it incompatible with his 
plans to marry her. Ophelia, thinking his 
“ strange conduct" the effect of mad¬ 
ness, becomes herself demented, and in 
her attempt to gather flowers is drowned. 
— Shakespeare, “Hamlet." 

Opin/icu.8. A fabulous monster, 
composed of dragon, camel, and lion, 
used in heraldry. It forms the crest of 
the Barber Surgeons of London. 

O'pium-eaterl The English). Thomas 
de Quincy, author of "Confessions.” 
(1785-1850.) 

Oppidan of Eton. A student not 
on the foundation like a king’s scholar. 

Opportunity. The presence of a 
harbour. Timely as a port to a ship. 
{Latin, ob porlus, near a harbour.) 

Optima (plural, op-ti-mes), in Cam¬ 
bridge phraseology, is a graduate in 
honours below a wrangler. Of course the 
Latin optmus (a best-man) is the fonts et 
origo of the term. Optimes are of two 
grades: a man of the higher group is 
termed a senior optimfi, while one of the 
inferior class is called a junior optime. 

Op'timism, in moral philosophy, is 
the doctrine that “ whatever is, is right 
that everything which happens is for the 
best. 

O'pus Ma'gua. .The great work of 
Roger Bacon. 

, Opus Op'eran'tis, in theology, 
means that the personal piety of the person 


who does the act, and not the act itself, 
causes it to be an instrument of graoe. 
Thus, in the Eucharist, it is the faith of 
the recipient which makes it efficient for 
graoe. 

Opus Opera'tum, in theology, 
moans that the act conveys graoe irre¬ 
spectively of the receiver. Thus baptism 
is said by many to convey regeneration 
to an infant in arms. 

Or ever. Ere ever. (Saxon, cere, 
before.) 

Oracle. The following are famous 
responses 

(1) When Croesus consulted the Del- 
hic oracle respecting a projected war, 
e received for auswor, "Croesus Halyn 

penetrans magnam, porvertit opumvim” 
(When Croesus passes over the river 
Halis, he overthrows the strength of an 
empire). Croesus supposed the oracle 
meant he would overthrow the enemy's 
empire, but it was his own that he 
destroyed. 

(2) Pyrrhus, being about to make war 
against Home, was told by the oracle: 
“Aio to, yEaeidii Itoma'nos vin'cere possS” 
(I say, Pyrrhus, that you the Romans 
can conquer), which may mean either 
You, Pyrrhus, can overthrow the Romans , 
or Pyrrhus, the Romans can overthrow 
yon. 

(3) Another prince, consulting the 
oracle concerning a projected war, re¬ 
ceived for answer: " Ibis redi'bis nun- 
quam per bella peribia” (You shall go 
shail return never you shall perish by 
the war). It will be Rocn that the whole 
gist of this response depends on the 
place of the omitted comma: it may be 
You shall return, you shall never perish in 
the war, or You shall return never , you 

•shall 'perish in the war, which latter was 
the fact. 

(4) Philip of Macedon sent to ask the 

oracle of Delphi if his Persian expedition 
would prove successful, and reoeived foi; 
answer— , 

The ready victim crowned for death 
Before the el tar etende. 

Philip took it fpr granted that the 
" ready victim ” was the king of Persia, 
but it was Philip himself. 

(5) When the Greeks sent to Delphi to 
know if tboy would succeed against the 
Persians, they wore told— 

Heed-t me and barveat, weeping (tree eh all Ml 
Bow thousand* fought at Salami* and IUL 
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' But whether the Greeks or the Persians 
were to be “the weeping sires," deponent 
stateth not, nor whether the thousands 
“about to foil” were to he Greeks or 
Persians. (Sen Punctuation.) 

Oracle of the Holy Bottle, Jiadnic, near 
Cathay, in Upper India. Books iv. and v. 
of Rabelais are occupied by the search 
for this oracle. The ostensible object 
was to obtain an answer to a question 
whioh had boon put to sibyl and poet, 
monk and fool, philosopher and witch, 
judge and “ sort,” viz., “ Whether Pan¬ 
urge should marry or not ? ” Tho whole 
affair is a disguised satire on the church. 
The celibacy of tho clergy was for a long 
time a moot point of great difficulty, 
and the “ Holy Bottle ” or cup • to the 
laity was ono of the movimr causes of 
the “great schisms” from the Roman 
Catholic church Tho crew setting 
sail for the Bottlo refers to Anthony 
duke of Vendome, afterwards king of 
Navarre, setting out in search of reli¬ 
gious truth. Bicbuc is tho Hebrew for 
a bottle. The anthem sung before the 
fleet set sail was “ Whon Israel went out 
of bondage,” and all the emblems of the 
ships bore upon tho proverb “In vino 
verttas." Baclmc is both the bottle and 
the priestess of the bottle. 

Oracle of Steve and Shears. This 
method of divination is mentioned by 
Thooc'ritoa. The modus operandi was as 
follows :—The points of the shears were 
■tuck in the riui of a sieve, and two per¬ 
sons supported them with their fingor- 
tips. Then a verse of the Biblo was read 
aloud, and St. Peter and St. Paul were 
asked if it was A, B, or C (naming the 
persons suspected). When the right 
person was named the sieve would sud¬ 
denly turn round. 

Swroblng for thin j* lost with a stem and •hears. 
—B*n Jonso », “ Al hemint" i. 1. 

The Oracle of the Church. St. Bernard. 

(1091-1153.) 

Sir Oracle. A dogmatical person, one 
not to be gainsay ed. The ancient oracles 
professed to be.the responses of the gods, 
from whioh there could be no appeal. 

I am Sir Oracle. 

And when I ope my lip* let no do* hark. 

Shukstpeare, “ Uerch of genic*," 1 L 

Orange Blossoms worn at Wed¬ 
dings. The Saracen brides used to 
wear orange blossoms as an emblem of 
fecundity; and occasionally the same 
emblem may hare been worn by Euro- 


*** 

pean brides ever since the time of the 
crusades; bat the general adoption of 
wreaths of orange blossoms for brides is 
comparatively a modern practice, due 
especially to the recent taste for flower- 
language. The subject of bridal decora¬ 
tions being made a study, and the orange 
flower being found suitable, from the use 
made of it by the ancient Saracens, it was 
introduced by modistes as a fit ornament 
for brides. The notion once planted soon 
became a custom, now verv general, 
adopted by all brides who study the con¬ 
ventions of society, and follow tho ac¬ 
cepted fashions. 

The Orange Lilies. The 35th Foot; ao 
called from their orange faciogB. 

William of Orange. William III. of 
England. (1650,1669-1702.) 

Orangeman. A name given by 
Roman Catholics to the Protestants of 
Ireland, on account of their adhesion to 
William I IT. of the House of Orange; 
they had, been previously called “ Peep- 
of-Day Boys.” The Roman party were 
Jac'obites. 

* 

Orange Feel. A nickname given to 
Sir Robert Peel when Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (1812-1S18), on account of his 
strong anti-Catholic proclivities. (See 
above .) 

Orange - tawny. The ancient 
colour appropriated to clerks and per¬ 
sons of iuferior condition. It was also 
tho colour worn by the Jews. Hence 
lord Bacon says, “ Usurers should have 
orange-tawny bonnets, because they do 
Judaiso” (Essay xli). Bottom the weaver 
asked Quince what coloured beard he was 
to wear for the character of Pyr'araus: 
“I will discharge it in either your straw- 
coJoured beard, your orange-tawny beard, 
your purple-ingrain beard, or your French 
crown-colour, which is a perfect yellow ” 
(“Midsummer Night’s Dream,” i. 2). 

Oran'ia. The lady-love of Am'adis 
of Gaul. 

Orator Henley. The Rev. John 
Henley, who for about thirty years de¬ 
livered lectures on theological, political, 
and literary subjects. (1092-17»6.) 

Orbil'ian Stick (The). A cane or 
biroh-rod. 

Orbilius was the schoolmaster who 
taught Horace, and Horace calls him 
Plagosus (the fiogger).— JSp. ii. 71. 
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0*0 (in "Orlando Furioso”). A sea- 
monster that devoured men and women. 
He haunted the bom near Ireland. Or¬ 
lando threw an anchor into his open jaws, 
and then dragged the monster to the 
Irish ooast, where he died. 

Or'ca. The Orkney Islands. 

Orchard properly means a kitchen 
garden, a yard*for herbs. (Saxon, ot t- 
geard — i.e , wort-yard). Wort enters into 
the names of numerous herbs, ae mug- 
wort, liver-wort, spleen-wort, &c. 

Or'cus. The abode of the dead; 
death .—Roman mythology. 

Or'deal (Saxon, great judgment ), in¬ 
stituted long before the Conquest, and 
not abolished till the reign of Henry III. 
Ordeals were of several kinds, but tho 
most usual were by wager of battle, by 
hot or cold water, and by fire. This me¬ 
thod of “ trial” was introduced from the 
notion that God would defend the right, 
even by miracle if needful. 

(1) Wager of battle, was when the ac¬ 
cused ^person was obliged -to fight any 
one who charged him with guilt. Tins 
ordeal was allowed only to persons of 
rank. 

(2) Of fire, was another ordeal for 

S ersons of rank only. The accused had 
> hold in his hand a piece of rod-hot 
iron, or had to walk blindfold and bare¬ 
foot among nine red-hot plough-shares 
laid at unequal distances. If he escaped 
uninjured he was accounted innocent, 
aliter non. This might be performed by 
deputy. 

(3) Of hot water, was an ordeal for the 
oommon people. The accused was re¬ 
quired to plunge his arm up to the elbow 
in scalding hot water, and was pro¬ 
nounced guilty if the skin was injured in 
the experiment. 

(4) Of cold water , was also for the 
oommon people. The accused, being 
bound, was tossed into a river: if he sank 
he was acquitted, but if he floated he was 
aooounted guilty. 

(5) Of the bier , when a person suspected 
of murder was required to touch tho 
corpse, and if guilty the " blood of the 
dead body would start forth afresh.” 

(6) Of Vie eucharist. This was for 
clergymen Buspected of crime. It was 
supposed that the elements would choke 
him, if taken by a guilty man. 

(7) Of the conned, or consecrated bread 


and oheese. Godwin earl of Kent is 
said to have been choked when he sub¬ 
mitted to this ordeal, being accused of 
the murder of the king’s brother. 

(8) Of lot, two dice, one marked by a 
cross, being thrown. 

It vhu a fiery ordeal. A severe test. 
(See above, No. 2.) 

Order. When members of the 
House of Commons and other debaters 
call out Order, they mean that the person 
speaking is transgressing the rules df the 
House. 

To move for the order of the day. A 
method of putting aside a disagreeable 
question. If the motion is carried, the 
"orders” must be read and proceeded 
with id regular course; but this routine 
may be set aside by a motion " to 
adjourn.” 

Order of the Cookie. Created by 
St. Louis in 1209, in memory of a dis¬ 
astrous expedition made by sea for the 
succour of Christians. Porrot Bays it 
scarcely survived its foundation. 

Ordigale. The otter, in the tale of 
" Reynard the Fox,” part iii. 

Or'dinary {An). One who has an 
“ordinary or regular jurisdiction” in his 
own right, and not by deputation. Thus 
a judge who has authority to take cog¬ 
nisance of causes in his own right Is 
an ordinary. A bishop is an ordinary 
in bis own diocese, because he has 
authority to take cognisance of eccle¬ 
siastical matters therein; but an arch¬ 
bishop is the ordinary of his province, 
having authority in his own right to 
receive appeals therein from inferior 
jurisdictions. The chaplain of Newgate 
is also called tho ordinary thereof. 

Orelio The steed of Don Roderick, 
the last of the Goths, noted for its speed 
and symmetry. 

Orella'na. The river Amazon in 
America; so called from Orella'na, lieu¬ 
tenant of Pizarro. 

Orfeo and Heurodis. The tale of 
Orpheus and Euryd'ice, with the Gothic 
machinery of elves or fairies. 

Or'gies (2 syl.). Drunken revels, 
riotous feasts; so called from Hie noc¬ 
turnal festivals in honour of Bacchus. 
(Greek, orgS, violent emotion.) 

Orgoglio (pron. Or-goi«*-yo. The 
word is Italian, and means * Arrogant 
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Pride," or The Man of Sin). A hideous 
giant us tall as three men; he was son 
of Earth and Wind. Finding the Red 
Gross Knight at the fountain of Idleness, 
he beats him with a club and makes him 
his slave. Una, hearing of these mis* 
chances, tells king Arthur, apd Arthur 
liberates the knight and. slays the 
giant. Mottil .—The Man of Sin had 
power given him to “ make war with the 
saints and to overcome them” for “ forty 
and .two months" (Rev. xiii. 5, 7), then 
the “ Ancient of DayB came,” and over¬ 
came him (Dan. vii. 21, 22).— Spenser, 
** Faery Queen," bk. i. 

%• Arthur first cut off Orgoglio’s left 
arm—i.e., Bohemia was first cut off from 
the Church of Rome. He then cut off 
the giant’s right leg — i.e., England ; and 
this being out off the giant fell to the 
earth, and was afterwards dispatched. 

Or'gon. Brother-in-law of Tartutfe. 
His credulity is proverbial: he almost 
disbelieved bis souses, and saw every one 
and every tiling through the couletir de 
rose of his own honest heart.— Moliire, 
** Tartvffe.” 

Oria/qa. The belovod of Am'adia of 
Gaul, who called himself Beltfenebros 
, when be rotired to the Poor Rock.— 
“Am'adis de Gant" ii. 6 . 

Queen Elizabeth is sometimes called 
the “peerless Oriana,” especially in tho 
madrigals entitled the “Triumphs of 
Oria'na” (1601). 

Oria'na. The nurseling of a lioness, 
with whom Esplandinn. son of Oriana 
and Am'adia of Gaul, fell in love, and for 
whom he underwent all his porilB and 
exploit*. She is represented as the 
fairest, gentlest, and most faithful of 
womankind. 

O'riande (3 syl.). A fay who lived 
at Roaefieur, and brought up Maugis 
d'Aygremont (q.v.). When her protege 
grew up she loved him “d’un si grand 
amour) qu’elle douto fort qu'il ne se 
depart* d’avecques elle.”—“ Jiomance de 
Maugis d’Aygremont ei de Vision son 
PWrc.” 

Oriel. A fairy whose empire lay 
along the banks of the Thames, when 
king Oberon held his court in Kenaing. 
ton Gardens.— TickeU, “Kensington Gar¬ 
dens .” 1 

Or'iflamnte (3 sy].). First used in 
France as a national banner in 1119. It 


consisted of a crimson flag mounted on 
a gilt staff (up glaive tout dord oh est 
ateohid une baaifere vermeille). The flag 
was out into tbr^ " Vandykes ” to repre¬ 
sent “ tongues of fire,” and between each 
was a silken tassoL This celebrated 
standard was the banner of St. Denis ; 
but when the counts of Vexin became 
possessed of the abbey the banner passed 
into their hands. In 10S2 Philippe I. 
united Vexin to the crown, and the 
sacred Oriflamme belonged to the king. 
It was carried to the field after the 
battle of Agincourt, in 1415. The 
romance writers say that “mescreanB” 
(infidels) were blinded by merely looking 
on it. In the “ Roman de Garin " the 
SaraccnB are represented as saying “ If 
we only set eyes on it we are all dead 
men ” (Se’s attendons tuit somraes mors 
et pris). Froissart says it was no sooner 
unfurled at Rosbecq than the fog cleared 
off, leaving the French in li”ht, while 
their enemies remained in misty dark¬ 
ness still. (Or, gold, inferring to the 
staff; flamme, flame, referring to the 
tongues of tire.) 

Or'igenists. An early Christian sect 
who drew their opinions from the 
writings of Ovigon. They maintained 
Christ to be the Son of God only by 
adoption, and denied the eternity of 
future punishments. 

Original Sin. That corruption 
which is bom with us, and is the in¬ 
heritance of all the offspring of Adam. 
As Adam was tho federal head of his 
race, when Adam fell the,taint and 
penalty of hiB disobedience passed to all 
his posterity. 

Oril'o or Orillo (in “ Orlando Furioso,’’ 
bk. viii.). A magician and robber who 
lived at the mouth of the Nile. He was 
the son of an imp and fairy. When any 
limb was lopped off ho restored it by his 
magic power, and when his head was cut 
off he put it on his neck again. Astolpho 
encountered him, cut off his head, and 
fled with it. Orillo mounted his horse 
and gave chase. Meanwhile Astolpbo 
with his sword cut the hair from the 
head. Life was in one particular hair, 
and as soon as that was severed .the 
head died, and the magician’B body fell 
lifeless. 

Orin'dft, called the “ Incomparable," 
was Mrs, Katherine Philipps, wh» lived 
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in the reign of Charles II., and died of 
small-pox. Her praises were sung by 
Cowley, Drvden, and others. (See Dry- 
den’s'ode "To^the Memory of Mrs. Anne 
Killigrew.”) 

Ori'on. A giant hunter, noted for 
his beauty. He was blinded by CEnopion, 
but Vulcan sent Cedalion to be his guide, 
and bis eight was restored by exposing 
his eyeballs to the sun. Being slain by 
Diana, be was made one of the constel¬ 
lations, and is supposed to be attended 
with stormy weather. " Assurgens fluctu 
nimbo'sus Orion.”— Virgil, “dEneid," 
i. 539. 

Fair at Orion. Homer, speaking of 
the two sons of Neptune, says "They 
were as beautiful as Orion.”— “Iliad," 
xriii. (See Dogs.) 

Orkneys. Either the Teutonic Ori - 
%-eys (the'water or islands of the whirl¬ 
pool), in allusion to the two famous 
whirlpools near the isle of Swinna; or 
else the Norwegian Orkeyjar (northern 
islands), the Hebrides being the Sudrey * 
jar, or southern islands. 

Orlando. The youngest son of Sir 
Rowland de Bovs. Oliver, who hated 
him, persuaded him to wrestle with one 
Charles, a famous wrestler, hoping that 
Charles would kill him; but Orlando 
proved the victor. At the match the 
banished duke was present, with his 
daughter Rosalind, who took a lively 
interest in the young nobleman, and 
after the match gave him a chain, 
saying— "Gentleman, wear this for 
me/’ His brothor Oliver now vowed to 
burn him in his chamber, and when Or¬ 
lando was told of this vow he fled to the 
forest of Arden to join the party of the 
banished duke, his father’s friend. Here 
he met Rosalind disguised as a country 
lad, seeking to join her father. In time 
they became acquainted with each other, 
ana the duke assented to their union.— 
Shakespeare, "As You Like It" 

Orlando, called Rotolando or Roland, 
and Rutlandus in the Latin chronicles 
of the middle ages, the paladin, was lord 
of Anglant, knight of Brava, son of Milo 
d’Anglesis and Bertha, sister of Charle¬ 
magne. Though married to Aldabella, 
hefell in love with Angel ica, daughter of 
the infidel king of Cathay; but Angelica 
married Medora, a Moor, with whom 
■he fled to India. When Orlando heard 


thereof he turned mad, or rather his 
wits were taken from him for three 
months by way of punishment, and de¬ 
posited in the moon. Astolpho went 
to the moon in Elijah’s chariot, and St. 
John gave him an urn containing the lost 
wits of Orlando. On reaching earth 
again Astolpho first bound the madman, 
then holding the urn to Ids nose, the 
errant wits returned, and Orlando, cured 
of his madness and love, recovered from 
his temporary derangement.—“ Orlando 
Furinso." (See Angelica.) 

Orlando or Roland was' buried at 
Blayes, in the church Of St. Raymond; 
but*his body was removed afterwards to 
Roncesvalles, iu Spain. 

Orlando's Horn or llolanets Horn. An 
ivory horn called Olivant, mentioned a 
hundred timeB or more by Boiardo and 
Ariosto. 

Pei seto bello, Rolactat aecendlt in m'intern, et 
rediit retro ad viatn KunriavalH*. Tune inaonuit 
tuba eua eburaet; et lantH vir ute In onuit, quod 
fls'u otnnis ejtu tuba per medium muua, et item 
ooill qua ct nervl ruptl fuiese lernnmr. 

Orlando's Sword. Durinda'na, which 
once belonged to Hector. 

Orlando Furioso. An epic poem 
in forty-six cantos, by Ariosto (digested 
by Hoole into twenty-four books, but 
retainod by Rose in the original form). 
The subject is the siege of Paris by 
Agramant the Moor, when the Saraoens 
were overthrown. In the pagan army 
were two heroes — Rod'omont, called the 
Mars of Africa, and Koge'ro. The latter 
became a Christian convert, and was 
baptised. The poem ends with a combat 
between these two, and the overthrow of 
Rodomont. 

The anachronisms of this pOem are 
most marvellous. We have Charlemagne 
and his paladins joined by king Edward 
of England, Richard earl of Warwick, 
Henry duke of Clarence, and the dukes 
of York and Gloucester (bk. vi.). We 
have cannons employed by Cymosco 
king of Friza (bk. iv.), and also m the 
siege of Paris (bk. vi.). We have the 
Moors established in Spain, whereas 
they were not invited over by the 
Saraoens for nearly 300 years after 
Charleofagne’s death. In Book xrii. we 
have Pi-ester John, who died 1202; and 
in the last three, Constantine the Great, 
who died 337. 

Orlando Inamora'to (Roland the 
paladin in love). A romantic epio in 
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three boohs, by the count Boiardo of 
Scandiano, in Italy (1495). 

There is a burlesque in verse of the 
same title by Berni of Tuscany (1538), 
author of “ Burlesque Rhymes. 11 

Orleans. Your explanation is like an 
Orleans comment—i.e, Yovir comment or 
explanation makqs the matter more ob¬ 
scure. The Orleans college was noted for 
its wordy commentaries, which darkened 
the text by overlading it with wordB .—A 
French proverh. 

Or'mandine (3 syl.). The necro¬ 
mancer who by his inagio arts threw St. 
David for seven years mto an euchanted 
sleep, from which he was redeemed by 
St. George.- 1 -" The Seven Champions of 
Christendgm^' i. 9* 

Or'mIlium. A paraphrase of Scrip¬ 
ture in Anglo-Saxon verse: so called 
from the name of the’author, Orm or 
Ormin (13th cent.). 

Ormusd or Ormusd. The principle 
or angel of light and good, and creator 
of all things, according to the Magian 
system. {See Ahriman.) 

Oromas'des (4 syl.). The first of 
the Zoroastrian trinity. The divine 
goodness of Plato; the deviser of creation 
(the father). The second person is Mithras, 
the eternal intellect, architect of tho 
world; the third, Arim'anes (Psyche), the 
mundane soul. 

Oroon’datea. Only son of a Scythian 
king, whose love for Stati'ra (widow of 
Alexander the Great, and daughter of 
Dari’us) leadB him into numerous dangers 
and difficulties, which he surmounts.— 
La Caiprmide, " Cassandra " (a romance). 

OrOS. The Apollo of Egyptian my¬ 
thology. 

pro'siua (General History of), from 
Creation to a.d. 417, in Latin, by a 
Spanish presbyter of the 5th century, 
was translated into Anglo-Saxon by 
^Ifred the Great. 

Orotalt,- according to ‘the Goeek 
writers, was the Bacchus of the aucient 
Arabs. This, however, is a mistake, for 
the word is a corruption of Allah Taula 
(God the Most High). 

Orpheus (2 syl,). A Thracian poet 
who oould move oven inanimate things 
by his music. When his wife Euryd-'icd 
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died he went into the infernal regions, 
and so oharmed king Pluto that Eurydioe 
waB released frqm death, on the condition 
that Orpheus would not look back till he 
reached the earth. He was just about 
to placp his on the earth when ho 
turned round, and Eurydice vanished 
from him in an instant. Pope introduces 
this ta'e in his "St, Cecihas Ode.” 

The tale of Orpluus is thus explained: 
Aedoneus, king qf Thespro'tia, was for 
his cruelty called Pluto, and having 
seised Eoryd'ias she fled from Aristceos, 
detained her captive. Orpheus -obtained 
her release on certain conditions, which 
he violated, and lost her a second time. 

Orpheus of Highwaymen. So 
Gay has been called on account of his 
“ Beggars’ Opera.” (1688-1732.) 

Orrery. An astronomical toy to 
show the relative movements of the 
planets, &e., invented by George Gra¬ 
ham, who sent his mode) to Rowley, an 
instrument maker, to make one for 
prince Eugfene. Rowley made <a copy of 
it for Charles Boylo, third earl of Orrary, 
and Sir Richard Steele named it an 
Orrery out of compliment to the earl. 

Or si. The supreme deity .—Persian 
mythology. 

Orsin. One of the leaders of the 
rabble that attacked Iludibraa at a 
bear-baiting. He was “ famous for wise 
conduct and success in war.” Joshua 
Gosliug, who kept the bears at “ PtiHs 
Garden,” in Southwark, was tho academy 
figure of this character, 

Orsi'ni ( Moffo ). A young Italian 
nobleman, whose life was sa^ed by 
Geuna'ro at tho battle or Rim'ini. Or- 
sini became the staunch friend of Gen- 
na'ro, but both were poisoned at a 
banqubt given by the princess Neg'roni. 
— JJonizetli,' “Lw.rezui Borgia" {an 
opera). 

■ Orson. Brother of Valentine, and* 
son of Bgllisant, sister of king - Pepin 
and wife of Alexander, emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople.* The twine brothers were 
horn in a wood near Orleans, and Orson. 
was carried off by a bear, which suokied 
, him with her «oubs. When he grew. 
up he was the terror of France, and,; 
was called the Wild Man qf the Forest .. 
He was reclaimed by Valentine, over¬ 
threw the Green Knight, and married 
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Feaon, the daughter of duke Savary of | 
Aqwtteine. (French, parson, a little 
hear,)— “"Valentine and Orson." 

Orta. ' - Crumbs, refuse. (Saxon, 

* irettan, te make -worthless ; Gaelic, ord; 
Irish, orda, a fragment; our ordure.) 
Kilian,with more wit,than truth, derives 
the wotd frQm over-ate—i.e., what is left 
after eating. 

/ hall not eat your orts—i.e., your 
leavings. ' * 

L«t him taar« tlm^ s Sonsr’fprta faTeraTa. ’ 

"■ tihakvpeart, Rips of Lucreee." 

Ortas. Ortus a quercu, non a sal'vc'e. 
Latin for -"-Bprurig from an oak, and not 
from a- willow i stubborn stuff; 

one thpt<tfaunot bend to circumstances. 

> 0|*twine (2 syl.). Knight of Metz, 
sifctegs -son of Sir Hagan of Trony, a 
Burgundian in the " Nibelungen-IJed,” 1 

(3 syl.) or Venice treacle, 
once believed to be a sovereign remedy 
against poi&on. (See Sir 'Walter Scott’s 
'• Kenilwe*th,” ch. xiii.) 

Orville (Lord). Heroo “Eveli'na,” 
a novfel by Miss Burney. 

, Os SaSrum (the shcred bone). A tri- 
, angular bone situate at the lower part of 
the vertebral column, of which it is a 

- continuation. Some say this bone was 
so-called because it was in the part used 
in sacrifice, or the sacred part; Dr. Nash 
says it is so called " because it is much 

« bigger than any of the vertebraebut the 
Jewish rabbins say the bone is called 
, laeitoa because it resists decay, and will 
- he the g0rm pi the “ new body” at the 
resurrection. 

Osbal diatone. Nine of the char¬ 
acters itf Sir Walter Scott’s''' Rob Roy” 
bear this name. There are (1) the Lon¬ 
don epeeohant and Sir Hildebrand, the 
headsof jtwo families; (2) the son of the 
merchant is Francis, the pretendu of 
Diana Vernon; (3) the "distinguished” 
offspnqg of the brother are Perdval the 
sot, Thornoliffe the bully, John 4he game¬ 
keeper, Richard Ihe tiprse-joctyu, Wilfred 
the fool, mat RasfileighiAe scholar, by far 
.the worst of all. This last worthy is 
slain by Bob Eby, ah d, dies cursing his 
, cousin Frank, Whom he had injured in 

- every way he could contrive. 

. Osew&y (Dame)> The ewe, in the 
■-; tale of " Reynard the Fox.” 


Osi'ris (in Egyptian mythology). 
Judge of the dead, and potentate of the 
kingdom of the.ghosts. This brother 
and husband of Isis was worshipped 
under the form of an oxl The word 
means Many-eyed. 

Oslade or Ouslade. * God <of luxury 
and pleasure —Slavonic ynythulogy. 

Osmond. A necromancer, yho by 
his enchantments raised’ up an army to 
resist the Christians. Six bf the Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom were enchanted by 
Osmand, but St. George restored them. 
Osmand tore off his hajr'in^hich lay bis 
spirit of enchantment, bit his tongue 
in two, embowelled himself, cut off his 
arms, and then died.-*-" The Seven Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom," 1 . 19 ,'... 

Osnaburg. The duke of fork was 
bishop oj Osuaburg. Not prelate, but 
sovereign-bishop. By the treaty of 
Westphalia, in 1648 , it was decreed that 
the ancient bishopric should be vested, 
alternately in a Catholic bishop and a 
■Protestant prince of the House of Luna- 
burg. Frederick duke of York was the 
last sovereign-bishop of Osnaburg. In 
1803 the district was attached to Hanover, 
and it now forms part of the kingdom 
of Prussia. 

Os'prayor Osprey (the bone-breaker). 
So called because fragments of bones 
have been discovered in its stomach. 
Hanmer says that the ospray will bring 
up "foundling” birds with its own 
nestlings. (Latin, osfmngo.) 

Ossa. Heaping Ossa upm P/lion. 
Adding difficulty po difficulty ; fruitless 
efforts. The allusiOn is to tne attempt 
of the giants to scale heaven .by filing 
mount OsBa upon mount Pelian. 

Osse'o. Son of the Evening Star. 
When " old and ugly, broken .with age. 
and weak with coughing,” he married 
Oweenee, youngest of the ten daughters 
of a North hunter. She loved him 
in spite of his ugliness and decrepi¬ 
tude because " all was tepjipful within 
« him. One day as he was wafkk-r -with 
his nine sisters-in-law and thefr‘husbands, 
he leaped into the hollow of l^itek-tree, 

- and came out "tall ana riifmgtit ana 
strong and handsome; ” but Qw&poee at 
the same moment was changed into s 
* weak old woman, " wasted, wrinkled, 
old,-and ugly 1 ” out the love of Osse'o 
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was not weakened. The nine brothers 
and enters-in-law were all transformed 
into ¥ birds for mocking Osseo and 
Oweehee when they were „ugly, and 
Qweeniqe recovering her beauty had a 
son, whose delight as he grew up was to 
shoot at his aunts and uncles, the birds 
that mocked his father and mother.— 
LongfellhW,.“JHawalha” xii. 

Q&'aian. The son of Flngal, a Scot¬ 
tish warrtbr-naxd who lived in the third 
century. The ’poems called “ Ossian’s 
Poems ” .Were first published by Janaes 
M'Phereon in* 1760, and professed to be 
tmaslabionerfrOm Free manuscripts ool- 
1 acted in tife Highlands. This is not 
true. M'Phorson no doubt based the 
poemh qq traditions, but not one W 
them is, a translation of an Erse manu¬ 
script ; ascT so far as they are Os&ianic 
at all,’ they are Irish and not Scotch. 

OlstencL Manifesto. A declaration 
made in lo57 by the ministers of the 
United States in England, France, and 
Spain, “ that Cuba must belong to the 
United States." 

Oater-Monath. The Anglo-Saxon 
name of April,, Ost is Teutonic for east, 
and oster means eastern, or wind from 
the east. The word therefore means 
“ east-wind month.” 

Ostler, wittily derived from oat- 
stealer,. but actually from the French 
kosteliet% an innkeeper. 

. Os'tt^Cis'm. Oyster-shelling, black¬ 
balling, or expelling. Clis'theniis gave the 
people of Attica the power of removing 
from the state, without making a definite 
charms, any leader of the people likely 
to subvert the government. Each citizon 
wrote his vote on an oyster-shell (oslra- 
con ), whetfee the term. 

Os'trieh.. When hunted the ostrich 
WiU run, a certain distance and then 
thrust its head into a bush, thinking 
because it caflnot see that it cannot be 
seen by the hunters. {See Crocodile.) 

Oatridh Brains. It was Helio- 

S ValUs who had battues of ostriches for 
e sake of their brains. Smollett says 
“ he, had 600 ostriohes compounded in 
one mam.'’—* Peregrine Pickle.” 

Ostrich Stomachs. Strong sto¬ 
machs which will digest anything. The 
ostrich swallows large stones to aid its 
giaeard, and when dbafined where it 


cahnot obtain them will bw&Uow pieces 
of iron or copper, bricks or glass. 
Shakespeare alludes to the ostrich “ eat¬ 
ing iron,” in “ 2 Henry VI.,” iv. 10. 

Oswald’s Well commemorates the 
death of Oswald,<lhristian king of Nor¬ 
thumbria, who fell In battle before Fenda, 
Pagan king of Mercia, in 642. 

Otarid. The Mercury of the Asad 
tribe. —Arabian mythology,- 

Othello (in Shakespeare’s tragedy so 
cdlled). A Moor, commandarof the Vene¬ 
tian army, who eloped with Pesdemo'na. 
Brabantio accused hit$ of nefeaotaaucy, 
but Uesdemona being* sent for ^refuted 
the chargb. The Moor being then sent 
to drive the Turks from Cyprus,, won a 
signal victory. On his return lago played 
upon his jealousy, and persuade '; bun that 
Desdcraona intrigued with Oassie; He 
therefore murdered her, and then stabbed 
himself. 

Othello the Moor. Shakespeare bor¬ 
rowed this tale from the seventh of 
Giovanni Giraldi Cinthio’s third decade 
of stories. Cinthio died 157& 

Oth'man, Otfman, or Oth^mast, sur- 
named the Cowjueror. Founder of the 
Turkish power, from whom the empire 
is called the Ottoman, and the Turks are 
called Osmans, Othnians, Osmanli, Ac. 
Peter the Great being hemmed in by the 
Turks on the banks of the Pruth," waB 
rescued by his wife Catharine, who nego¬ 
tiated a peace with the grand vizier. 

o'tium cum Dig. ( dignita'tS). ""Re¬ 
tirement after a person lias given up 
business and has saved enough ttf live 
upon in comfort. The words hre Latin, 
and mean ** retirement with dpmour.” 
Thev are more fre^uedtly used in jest, 
familiarity, 'and ridicule. 1 

Oton-tala. The Sea of Stars. 

O'Trigger (A»). An Irish'dutllist; 
from Sir Lucius O’Trigger, a fortune¬ 
hunting Irishman, ready to fight every 
one,‘for any matter, at any moment.-— 
Sheridan, “ The Rivals'' 

Ou'tiis (Greek,.,»o-6od.y^ A name as¬ 
sumed by Odusseus in the cave of Pdy- 
phemos. When the monster roared with 
pain from the loss of hi# eye, his brother 
giants demanded from. a distance who 
was hurting him: “ Nobody," thundertd 
out Polypnemoa, and his oomparJnho 
went their way. Odusseus in Lathe' it 
Ulysses. ’ -.V ' 
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Ou'zel. The blaok-bird; sometiites 
the thrush is bo called (French, oisel, a 
bird). , Bottom speaks of tlio “onsol 
cook, so black of hue with omnge-tawny 
bflj..’ — “Midsummer Eight's bream." 

bva'tion. A triumph; a triumphal 
reception or entry of the second order. 
So called from mix, a sheep, because 
"the Romans sacrificed a sheep to a vic¬ 
torious general to whom an ovation was 
accorded, but an ox to ono who had ob¬ 
tained a "triumph.” 

Oven'gua. A sort of ghoul among 
the Camma negroes. lie is supposed to 
devour men.—African mythology. 

Over. Greek, huper ; Latiu, super ; 
German, ilber ; Saxon, ober ; Danish and 
Dutch, over. 

Overs. St. Mary Overs (Southwark). 
John Overs was a ferryman, who used to 
ferry passengers from Southwark to the 
City, and accumulated a beard of wealth 
by penurious savings. His daughter 
Mary, at his decease, became a nun, and 
founded the church of St. Mary Overs on 
the site of her father’s house. 

O verdo (Justice), in Ben Jonson’s 
“ Bartholomew Fair.” 

Overreach (Sir Giles). The photo¬ 
graph of Sir Giles Mompesson, a noted 
usurer outlawed for Ms misdeeds. lie is 
an unscrupulous, grasping, proud, hard¬ 
hearted rascal in "A New Way to pay 
Old Debts,” by Massinger. 

Overture. A piece of music for the 
opening of a concert. To "mako an 
overture to a person ” is to be the first 
to make an advance cithor towards a re¬ 
conciliation or an acquaintance. (French, 
ouverture, opening.) 

Ovid. The French, Ovid. Du Bellay, 
one of the Pleiad poets; also called the 
"father of grace and elegance.” (1524- 
1560.) 

O'wain (Sir). The Irish knight who 

E assed through St. Patrick’s purgatory 
y way of penanoo.— Henry of Saltrey, 
“The Descent of Owain. ” 

Owen Meredith. Robert Bulwer 
Lytton. t 

Owl is the jpast participle of yell 
(howl); owlet is the diminutive. (See 
A 8 CALAPH 08 .) 

Owl t the.emblem, of Athens, because owls . 
abound there. As Athe'na (Minerva) I 


and Athe'n® (Athens) are the same word, 
the owl was given to Minerva for her 
symbol also. 

The owl was a baker's daughter. Our 
Saviour went into a baker’s shop to ask 
. for something to eat. The mistress of 
the shop instantly put a cako into the 
oven for him, bat the daughter said it 
was too large, and reduced it half. The 
dough, however, swelled to an enormous 
sire, and the daughter cried out 
" Heugh ! heugh ! hough ! ” and was 
transformed into an owl. Ophelia alludes 
to this tradition in the line— 

Well, God ’ield you I They ray the owl mi 
bxk.ere daughter .—Hhukmptui e, “ HyntieL." 

« lwl-glass (German, Eulenspiegel). 

1, son of Klaus Eulcnspiegel, proto¬ 
type of all the knavish fools of modem 
times, lie was a native of Brunswick, 
aud wandered about the world playing 
all manner of tricks on the people he en¬ 
countered. Hence tspifgle, the French 
for waggish ; aud also the noun espdgte, 
a wag. (Died 15550.) 

Ox. Emblematic of St. Luko. It is 
one of the four figures which made up 
Ezekiel’s cherub (i. 10). The ox is the 
emblem of tho priesthood, and has been, 
awarded to St. Luke because he dwells 
more than any other of the Fivangelists 
on the priestly character of Christ. 

The ox is also tho emblem of St. 
Frideswide,' St. Leonard, St. Sylvester, 
St. Medard, St. Julietta, and St. Blan- 
dina. 

lie has an ox on his tongue. (Latin, 
Ihmem in lingua luibe’re , to be bribed to 
silence). The Greeks had thb same ex¬ 
pression. The A thenian coin was stamped 
with the figure of an ox. The French 
say, 11 a un ox dans la bouche, referring to 
a dog which is bribed by a bone. 

The black ox hath trampled, on you ("The 
Antiquary”). Misfortune or .death has 
come to your house. A black ox was 
sacrificed to Pluto, the infernal god, as a 
white one was to Jupiter. 

The black ox never trod upon his foot 
(common proverb). He' neve# knew 
sorrow. (See above.) 

The dumb ox. St. Thomas Aqtt$!na«; 
so named by his fellow-studonts at 0o- 
logne, on account of his dullness ahd 
taciturnity. 

Ox of the Deluge. The Irish same 
for a great black deer, probably the 
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Afegwce'ro* Hiber'nicus, or IriBh elk, now 
extinot 

Ox-eye. A cloudy speck which in¬ 
dicates the approach of a storm. When 
Elijah hoard that a speck no bigger than 
a “man’s hand" might he seen in tho 1 
sky, he told Ahab that a torrent of rain 
would overtake him before he oould 
reach home (1 Kings xviii. 44, 45). 
Thomson alludes to this storm-signal in 
his “ Summer.” 

Oxford. The College IlMons. 

Balliol, pink, white, blue, white, pink. 

Brasenose, black, and gold edges. 

Christ Church, blue, with red cardi¬ 
nal’s hat. 

Cmpus, red and blue stripe. 

Exeter, black, and red edges. 

Jesus, green, and white edges. 

Lincoln, blue, with mitre. 

Magdalen, black and white. 

Merton, blue, and white odgcs, with 
red cross. 

New College, three pink and two white 
stripes. 

Oriel, blue and white. 

Pembroke, pink, white, pink. 

Queen’s, red, white, bluo, white, blue, 
white, red. 

St. John’s, yellow, black, red. 

Trinity, blue, with double dragon’s 
Head, yellow and green, or blue, with 
white edges. 

University, blue, and yellow edges. 

Wadham, light blue. 

Worcester, blue, w r hite, pink, white, 
Dlue. • 

Halls. 

St. A Ilian’s, blue, with arrow-head. 

St. Edmond’s, red, and yellow odges. 

St. Mary, white, black, white. 

Magdalen, black, and blue edges. 

Oxford Blues. The Royal Horse 
Guards. 

Oxford Stroke (in rowing). A long, 
deep, high-feathered stroke, excellent 
in very neavy water. The Cambridge 
stroke is a clear, line, deep sweep, with a 
vejy low foather, excellent in smodth 
water. Tho Cambridge pull is the best 
for smooth water and a short reach, but 
the Oxford for a “lumpy” river and a 
four-mile coarse. 

O'yer and Ter'miner (Courts of) are 
general gaol deliveries, held twice a-year 
Fn every county. “ Oyer” is French for 
to hear — i.e., hear in court or try and 



" terminer” is French for to conclude. 
The words mean that the commissioners 
appointed are to hear and bring to an 
end all the cases in the county. 

OYes! O Yes! OYos! So all 
proclamations begin. A corruption of 
the French oyet (hear ye). 

Oyster. No more sense than an oyster. 
This ii French, II raisvnne commit une 
hnitre, and (Test une huitre d ecaille 
(stupid as an oyster in the shell). Oystera 
have a mouth, but no head. 

Who eats oysters on St. James’s day will 
never want. St. James’s day is the first 
day of tho oyster season (August 5th), 
when oysters are an expensive luxury 
eaten only by the rich. By 6, 7 Viet, 
c. 71), tho oyster season begins Septem¬ 
ber 1, and closes April 30. 

P 

P. This letter is a rude outline of a 
man’s mouth, the upright being tbe 
nock. In Hebrew it is called pe (the 
mouth). 

P. The five P’s. William Oxberry 
was so called, because he was Printer, 
Poet, Publisher, Publican, ’and Player. 
(1784-1824.) 

P.C. (patres conscripti.) Tho Roman 
senate. The hundred senators appointed 
by Romulus wore called simply patres ; a 
second hundred added by Tatius, upon 
the union of tho Sabines with the 
Romans, were callod patres mino'rum 
gentium ; a third hundred subsequently 
added by Tarquin'ius Prisons were 
termed patres conscripti, an expression 
applied to a fourth and fifth huudred 
edit scribed to the’original patres or sena¬ 
tors. Latterly the term was applied to 
the whole body. * 

P.P. in music iB not for pianissimo, 
but torpid piano (more softly). 

P.P.C. (pour prendre conge). For leave- 
taking ; sometimes written on tho ad¬ 
dress cards of persons about to leave a 
locality, when they pay their farewell 
visits. 

P.B. (post-scriptum ). Written after¬ 
wards-*.*., after the letter or book was 
finished. (Latin.) 

P*S and Q*s. Mind your Ps and Q’t. 
Be very circumspect in your behaviour. 
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Several explanations have been sug¬ 
gested, but none seem to be wholly 
satisfactory. The following comes near¬ 
est to the point of the caution :-*-In the 
reign of Louis XIV., when wigs of un¬ 
wieldy size were worn, and bows were 
made "with very great formality, two 
things were especially required, a “stop” 
with the feet, and a low bond of tho 
body. In the latter the wig would be 
very apt to get deranged, and even to 
fall off. Tho constant caution therefore 
of the French dancing-master to his 
pupils was “ Mind your P’s (i.e., pleds, 
foot) and Q’s ((.«., queues, wigs).” 

Three other explanations are ingenious, 
but do not carry out the force of the ex¬ 
pression. One is this : - Children are 
very apt to confound tho p and q ; this 
was especially the case when they were 
taught from a horn-book, and the old 
dame had to warn her child-scholar 
many and many a time to " mind his P’s 
and Q’s.” . 

A third solution is as follows:—When 
scores were kept in public-houses with 
a tally, p was set down for “ pints,” and 
q for “quarts.”, Mino host would then 
say to the person sent out to make the 
score “ Mind your P’s and Q’s,” and not 
unfrequently would the customer also 

S 've the same caution, that he might not 
i charged for quarts instead of pints. 
The next suggestion is somewhat 
similar Punch used to be sold in bowls 
of two sizes: the P size was a shilling, 
and the Q size sixpence. When two 
clubbed together, one might say “ Mind 
your P’s and Q’s”— i.e.. Do not take a 
small, but the double measure. 

Paba'na (.The) or Peacock Dance. A 
grave and stately Spanish dance, so 
, called from the manner in which tho lady 
held up her q}ort during the performance. 

Paoha-Ca'mac. The creator of the 
universe, according to the Peruvian my¬ 
thology; so called from the valley of 
Pacha ca'ma, where the Incas had a 
splendid temple to his honour. 

Pacific Ocean. So called by Ma¬ 
gellan, because he enjoyed calm weather 
and a placid sea when he sailed across it, 
all the more striking after the stormy 
and tempestuous passage of the adjoin- 
ing straits. 

The Pacific. 

Amadeus VIII,. count of Savoy, (1383- 
1461.) 


Frederick III., emperor of Germany. 
(1415, 1440-1493.) 

Olaus III. of Norway. (Died 1093.) 

Pac'olet. A dwarf in the service of 
lady Clerimond. He had a Winged 
horse, which carried oil Valentine, Orson, 
and Clerimond from the dungeon of 
Ferragus to* tho palace of king Pepin, 
and afterwards carried Valentine to the 
palace of Alexander, emperor of Con¬ 
stantinople, his father.—“ Valentine and 
Orson.” 

It is a horse of Pacolet (French). A 
very swift one, that will carry the rider 
anywhero; in allusion to the enchanted 
“ring horse of wood, belonging to the 
(farf Pac'olet. (See above.) 

fear neither shot nor arrow, nor any horse 
how swift soever he mav be, n it though he oould 
outstrip the Pegasus of Perseus or of P.ioolet, being 
assured that 1 can make good my etoapa.—Jtnk- 
toia, bk il Si. 

Pactolus. The golden sands of the 
Pactolus. The gold found in the Pae- 
to'lian sands was from the mines of mount 
Tmo'lus; but the supply ceased at the 
commencement of the Christian era. (See 
Midas.) 

Pad'alon. The abode of departed 

spirits .—Hindu mythology. 

Padding. Tho filling-up stuff of 
serials. Tho padding of coats and gowns 
is the wool, &c., put in to make the 
figuro of tho wearer more ship-shape. 
Figuratively, stuff in books or speeches 
to spin them out. 

Paddington Pair.. A public exe¬ 
cution. Tyburn, whore executions for¬ 
merly took place, is in the parish of 
Paddington. Public executions were 
abolished in 1868. 

V 

Paddle your own Canoe. Mind ’ 
your own business. 

Paddock. Cold as a paddock. A 
paddock is a toad or frog; and we have 
the corresponding phrases “cold as a 
’toad,” and “cold as a frog.” Both are 
cold-blooded animals. . - r ? 

Paddy. An Irishman. A corruption 
of St. Patrick, Irish Padhrig. 

Paddi-whack means an trial wag, 
wag being from the Saxon weeg-an. 

Pad'ua was long supposed by, the 
Scotch to be the chief school of necro- 
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mancy « hence Sir Walter Scott says of 
the earl of Gowrie— 

H* learned the art that none may name 
In Padua, far beyond the eea. 

“Lav of the La ft Minstrel." 

Paduasoy or PadSsoy. A silk cloth 
(Padua-sou). ‘ 

Paean. The physician of the coles- 
tial gods; the deliverer from any evil or 
calamity. Also a song to Apollo, praying 
him to avert some dreaded evil; so called 
because it began with “ lo Pa-an." 1 
Homer applies it to a triumphal song in 
general. 

Pagan properly means “ belonging to 
a villago’’ (Latin, partis). The Christian 
church fixed itself first iu cities, the 
centres of intelligence. Long affcemfe 
hftd been established in towns, idolatrOTs 
practices continued to be observed in 
rural dutricts and villages. So pagan and 
▼illagdpk^eant the same thing, (dee 
Hba«X|K.)' 

Pjji- (1 syl.). A boy attendant. 
(BnHii f'paj, a boy ; Greek, pais ; Ita¬ 
lian! yfyaggio ; Spanish, pa'je; Welsh, 
iaffltii} our boy.) 

Mr. and Mrs. Page. Inhabitants of 
Windsor. The lady joins with Mrs. Ford 
to trick Sir John lulBtaff, 

Anne Page. Daughter of the above, 
in love with Fenton. Slender, the son of 
^country squire, shy, awkward, and a 
booby, greatly admires the lady, but has 
too faint a heart to urge his suit further 
than to sigh in audible whispers “ Sweet 
Anne Page!” 

William Page. A school-boy, tho bro¬ 
ther of Anne.— Shakespeare, “ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor .” 

Pago'da. A temple in China, Hin¬ 
dustan, kc. (Hindustanee, boot-khuda, 
abode of God; Persian, put-gada, idol- 
house.) 

Paint. The North-American Indians 
paint their faces only when they go to 
war; when hostilities are over they wash 
the paint off. 

Painter. The rope which binds a 
ship's boat to tho ship. (Irish, painter, 
a snare.) 

Til eat your painter fqp you. I’ll send 
you to the right about in double quiek 
time. If the painter is out, of course 
the beat drifts away. 

Characteristics of the painters. The 
brilliant truth of a Watteau, the dead 


reality of a Poussin, the touching grace 
of a Reynolds, 

The colouring of Titian, the erpreaiou of Habene, 
the grace of Raphael, the purity of Domemchtao, 
the coireggloM'tyof Correotlo, the learning of Poua- 
eln, the am of uuido, the taete of the Oarrachl, the 
grand oontour of Angelo.—Sterna 

Prince of Painters. Parrhas'ios, the 
Greek painter, so called himself. (5ih 
century B.c.) 

Apelles of Cos. (4th century B.c.) 

Painter of the Graces. Andrea 
Appia'ni is so called. (1751-1817.) 

Fainter of Nature. Remi Belleau, 
author of “Loves and Transformations 
of the Precious Stones.” One of the 
Pleiad poets is so called, and well de¬ 
serves the compliment. The “Shepherd’s 
Calendar” of Spenser is largely borrowed 
from Bclleau’s “Songon April.” (1528- 
1577.) 

Painting. It was Apelles who, 
being at a loss to delineate the foam of 
Alexander’s horse, dashed his brush at 
tho picture in despair, and, did by acci- 
dont what he could not accomplish by art. 

Pair Off. When two members of 
parliament, or two opposing electors, 
agree to absent themselves, and not to 
vote, so that one neutralises the vote of 
the other. 

Paishdad'ian Dynasty. TheKai- 
Omurs dynasty of Persia was so called 
from the third of the line (Houshung), 
who was surnamed PaisMad, or the 
just law-givor (b.c. 910-870). (See Eat 
Omuus.) 

Paix. La Pair ties Dames. The treaty 
concluded at Cambray, in 1529, between 
Francois I. and Charles V. of Germany; 
so callod because it was brought about 
by Louiso of Savoy (mother to the French 
king) qpd Margaret, tho emperor’s aunt. 

Palace originally meant a dwelling 
on the Pal'atiue Hill of Rome. This hill 
was so called from Pa'les, a pastoral 
deity, whose festival was celebrated on 
April 21st, the “birthday of Rome,” to 
commemorate the day when the wolf- 
child Rom'ulus drew the first furrow at 
the foot of the hill, and thus laid the 
foundation of the “Roma Quadra'ta,” 
the most ancient part of the city. On 
this hill Augustus built his mansion, and 
his example was followed by Tiberius 
and Nero. Under the last-named em¬ 
peror, all private houses on the hill had 
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to be pulled down to make room for 
“The Golden House," called tho Pala'- 
tium,4he palace of palaces. It continued 
to be the residence of tbe Roman em¬ 
perors to the time of Alexander Beye'rus. 
(S& Pajllack.) 

Pal'adin. An officer of the Pala'tium 
or Byzantine palace, a high dignitary, a 
chieftain. 

Paladins. Tho knights of king Charle¬ 
magne. The most noted are Allory de 
l'Kstoo ; Astolfo; Basin de Gonevois; 
Fierambros or Ferumbras ; Florismart; 
Ganelon, tho traitor; Geoffrey, seigneur 
de Bordelois, and Geoffroy de Frises; 
Guerin, due de Lorraine ; Guillaume de 
l'Estoo, brother of Allory; Guy de 
Bourgogne; Hoiil, conite de Nantes; 
Lambert, prince de Bruxelles; Malugi'gi; 
Nami or Nayme do Bavi&re; Ogier or 
Oger tho Dane ; Olivier, son of Rognier, 
oomte de Gennos; Orlando (see Roland); 
Otuel; Richard, due do Normandie 
Kmaldo ; Riol du Mans ; Roland, com to 
de Cenouta, son of Millon and damo 
Berthe, Charlemagne’s sister; Samson, 
duo de Bourgogne: and Thiry or Thiery 
d* Ardaine. Of these, twelve at a time seem 
to have formed the coterie of the king. 

Who bear the hows were knights in Arthur's reign, 

Twelve they, and tweli e the i eers of Churlemaiu. 

Dryaen ," The Flower anil (As Leaf." 

Palre'mon, originally called Meli- 
certes. Son of Ino; called Palsemon after 
he was made a sea-god. The Roman 
Portu'nus, the protecting god of harbours, 
is the Bame. (See Palemun.) 

Pulse'other (Greek, ancientwild beast). 
An extinct thick-skinned animal found 
in Eoceno bods. 

Palais des Therm.es (pallay da 
ta'ern). Once the abode <Jf the Roman 
government of Gaul, as well as of the 
kings of the first and second dynasties. 
Here Julius fixed his residence when*he 
was Csosar of Gaul. It is iu Paris, but the 
only part now extant is a vast hall, for¬ 
merly the chamber of cold baths (friyida'- 
viimY, restored by tho present emperor. 

Palame'des (in “Jerusalem De¬ 
livered"), of Lombardy, joined the 
squadron of adventurers with his two 
brothers Achilles and Sforza, in the 
allied Christian army. He was shot by 
Olorinda with an arrow,—Book xi. 

He is a Palamedes. A clever ingenious 
person. Tbe allusion is to the son of 
Naupiios, who invented measures, scale?. 


dice, &c. He also detected that the 
madness of Ulysses was only assumed. 

Sir Palame'des. A Saracen kuight 
overcome in* single combat by Sir 
Tristram. Both loved Isolde, the wife 
of*king Mark; and after the lady was 
given up by the Saracen, Sir Tristram 
converted him to the Christian faith, 
and stood his godfather at the font.—• 
Thomas the Rhymer. • 

Fal'amonand Arcite (2 syl.). Two 
young Theban knights, who fell into the 
haudsof “duke Theseus,"and were shut up 
in a donjon at Athens. Both fell in love 
with Emily, tho duke's bister-in law. In 
time they obtained their liberty, and tbe 
duko appointed a tournament, promising 
Eljkily to tho victor. Arcito prayed to 
Mars to grant him victory, Faramon 
prayod to Venus to grant him Emily, 
and both obtained their petition^Arcite 
won tho victory, but boing thruMpfrom 
bis hors *, died; Pal'amon thmmfore, 
though not tho winner, won tS fctfjfe rize 
for which ho fought. The storyflmir- 
rowed from “ Lo Tesoide ” of Boofjttfco, 
“ Tho Black Horse,” a drama by John 
Fletcher, is the same tale; so called be¬ 
cause it was a black horse from which 
Arcite was thrown. — Chaucer, “ The 
Knight's Tale.” 

Palatinate (4 syl.). The province 
of a palatine, as the Palatinate of the 
Rhine, in Germany. A palatine is an 
officer whose court is held in the royal 
palace, also called a palace-greave or 
psalzgrave. There wore three palatine 
counties in England—viz., Chester, Dur¬ 
ham, and Lancaster, in which tbe count 
exoreisorl a royal authority, just as su¬ 
premo as though ho had beeu the regal 
tenant of the palace itself. 

Pala'ver is not a corruption of the 
French parlez-vous, but comes from the 
Portuguese palaora (talk), which is from 
palaver, a council of African chiefs. 
([Irish, pi-labhradh, fine or soft talk¬ 
ing ; Welsh, llavar, utterance; Spanish, 
pulahra .) 

Pale. Wilkin the pale of my observa¬ 
tion ; without the pale of the subject; the 
field or scope thereof. The dominion 
of king John and his successors in 
Ireland was marked off, and the part 
belonging to tbe English crown was 
called the pale, or part paled off. (Dutch, 
paalen : German, pJUMen, fee.) 
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Fale'mon. “ The pride of swains " 
in Thomson’s “Autumn a poetical re¬ 
presentation of Boaz, while the “lovely 
young Lavin'ia ” is Ruth. 

Ru.Um.on in love with the captain’s 
daughter, in Falconer’s “ Shipwreck.” 

Fa'les. The go* I of shepherds and 
their flocks.— Roman mythology. 

Pales'tra (3 syl.). Either the act of 
wrestliug, &e., or the place iu which the 
Grecian youths practised athletic exer¬ 
cises. (Greek, pule, wrestling.) 

Palestri'na or Relegtri'na. An island 
Bix miles beyond Murra'na, near Venice, 
noted for its glass-houses ( la fvrnaci). 

Giovanni Rurluiyi da Palestrina, 
called “the prince of music.” (152V- 
1594.) 

Palimpsest. A parchment on 
which the original writing has been 
effaced; and something else has been 
written. Greek, pit Hu (again), psao (I 
rub or efface). When parchment was 
not supplied in sufficient quantities, the 
monks and others used to wash or rub 
out tho writing in a parchment and use 
it again; as they did not wash or rub 
it out entirely, many works have been 
recovered by modern ingonuity. Thus 
Cicero’s “De Republica” has been re¬ 
stored ; it was partially erased to make 
room for a commentary of St. Augustine 
on the Psalms. Of course St. Augustine’s 
commentary was first copied, thou erased 
from the parchment, and tho original 
MS. of Cicero made its appearance. 

Central Asia ii a palimpneei.; everywhere actual 
barbaiiam overlays a bygone oivilieaiiou.— The Tune*. 

Palindrome (3 syl.). A word or 
line which reads backwards and for¬ 
wards alike, as Madam, also “ Roma tibi 
subito motibus il»it amor.” The saluta¬ 
tion of the first man to the first woman: 
“Madam, I’m Adam.” (Greek, palin 
dromo, to rim back again.) —See Sotadic. 

Palinode (3 syl.). A song or dis¬ 
course recauting a previous one. A good 
specimen of the palinode is “ Horace,” 
hook i., ode 16, translated by Swift. 
Watts has a palinode in whioh he retracts 
the praise bestowed upon queen Anne. 
In tho first part of her reign he wrote a 
laudatory poem to the queen, hut he says 
that the latter part deluded his hopes 
and proved him a false prophet. Samuel 
Butler has also a palinode to recant what 
he said in a previous poem to the Hon. 


Edward Howard, who wrote a poem 
called “ The British Princes.” (Greek, 
palin odU, a song again.) 

Pal'inu'rus. Any pilot; so called 
from Polinurus, tho steersman of 2Ene'4s. 

Palissy Ware. Dishes and other 
similar articles covered with models 
from nature of fish, reptiles, shells, 
flowers; and leaves, most carefully 
coloured and in high relief, like the wares 
of Della Robbia. Bernard Palissy was 
born at Saintcs. (1510-1590. ) 

Pall, the covering thrown over a 
coffin, is the Latin pallium, a square piece 
of cloth used by the Romans to throw 
over their shoulders, or to cover them in 
bed ; hence a coverlet. 

Rail , the long sweeping robe, is the 
Roman palla., worn ouly by princes and 
wonion of honest fame. This differed 
greatly from the i tall turn, which was 
worn by freumeu ana slavos, soldiers and 
pliiloso] ihers. 

Sometime* let gorgeous Tragedy 
lb ioeptred pall come sweeping hy. 

Milton, “Jl Pauert leo." 

Pall-bearers. The custom of ap¬ 
pointing men of mark for pall-bearers has 
come to us from the Romans. Julius 
Cu-sar had magistrates for his pall- 
boarers ; Augustus Ciesar had senators; 
Germaiiicus had tribunes and centurions ; 
Paulus /Emil ius had the chief men of 
Macedonia who happened to be at Rome 
at tho time ; but the poor were carried 
on a plain bier on the shoulders of four 
men. 

Pall Mall. A game in which a palle 
or iron ball is struck through an iron 
ring with a maH or mallet. 

Paliace is by Phillips derived from 
palluda, pales or paled fences. In Devon¬ 
shire a palace means a “ storehousein 
Totness, “ a lauding-place enclosed but 
not roofed in.” 

All th it cellar and the chambers over the lame, 
and the little pallic" *n t lannmz-pla n adjoining the 
river I 'art— Lent* grant* i by th* Corpora* ion of Tot' 
ne*«in 171 > 8 . 

Out of the Ivory pal tee; ( Penlta xlv 8 ) — i.*., stare- 
place* or cabinet* made of ivory. 

Palla'dium. Something that affo ds 
, effectual protection and safety. The 
Palla'dium was a colossal wooden statue 
of Pallas in the city of Troy, said to have 
fallen from heaven. .It was believed 
that so long as this statue remained 
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'within the city Troy would be safe, but 
if removed the city wpuld fall into the 
hands of the enemy. The statuo was 
carried away by tne Greeks, and the 
cj|y burnt by them to the ground. 

^The Scotch had a similar tradition at¬ 
tached to the great stone of Scone, near 
Perth. Edward l. removed it to West¬ 
minster, and it is still framed in the 
ooronation chair of England. 

Palladium of Rome. Ancile (y.®.). 

Palladium of Megara. A golden hair 
of king Nisus. {See Soylla, Edkn 
Hall.) 

Pallas. A name of Minerva, some¬ 
times called Pallas Minerva. Tho word 
simply means virgin. (Greek, pallax.') 

Pallet. The painter in Smollett’s 
** Peregrine Pickle." A man without one 
jot of reverence for ancient customs or 
modern .etiquette. 

Palliate (3 syl.) means simply to 
bleak. (Latin, pallium, a cloak.) 

That we should not dissemble nor cloke them (our 
■in.).. ..but confess them w>th a humble, lowly, and 
obedient heart ,—Common Prayer Book. 

Palm. An itching palm. A hand 
ready to receive bribes. The old super¬ 
stition iB that if your palm itches you 
are going to receive money. 

* Let me tell you, Cassius, you youneir 

Are much oondemued to have an itching palm. 

Shakespeare, “ Julius Cm tar , tv. 

To hear the palm. To be the best. The 
allusion is to tne Roman custom of giving 
the victorious .gladiator a branch of the 
palm tree. 

To palm off wares, tricks, dx., upon the 
unwary. The allusion is to jugglers, who 
conceal in the palm of their hand what 
they pretend to dispose of in some other 
way. These jugglers were sometimes 
oalled palmers. 

You may palm upon us new for old 

, Dryi m. 

Palm Sunday. The Sunday noxt 
before Easter. So called in memory of 
Christ’s triumphant entry into J erusalem, 
wheathe multitude strewed the way with 
palnrbranches and leaves. (John xii.) 

Palm Tr-e is said to grow faster 
for being weighed down. Hence it is 
the symbol of resolution overcoming 
calamity. It is believed by Orientals to 
have sprung .from the residue of the clay * 
off which Adam was formed. 

Palmer. A pilgrim privileged to 
carry a palm-stall. In Fosbroke'b 


“British Monachism’’ we read that 
“ certain prayers and psalms being said 
over tho pilgrims, as they lay prostrate 
before the altar, they were sprinkled 
with holy water, and received a con¬ 
secrated palm-staff. Palmers differed 
from pilgrims in this respect: A pilgrim 
mode his pilgrimage and returned to 
pnblic or private lifo; but a palmar 
spent all his days in visiting holy-shrines, 
and lived on charity. 

His sandals were with travel tore, 

HtaiT. budget, bottle, scrap he wore; 

The faded palui-branch in his hand 
Bhowedpilgrim from the Molv Land. 

Mr Walter aeott, tl Jfarmion,“ L 27. 

PaTmerin of England. A romance 
of chivalry, in which Palmerin is the 
hero. There is another romance called 
“Palmerin de Oliva.’’ (See Southey’s 
“ Palmerin.’’) 

Palmy Days. Prosperous or happy 
days, as those were to a victorious gladia¬ 
tor when he went to receive the palm- i 
branch &b the reward of his prowess. 

Pam. A familiar contraction of 
Palmerston, the statesman. (1784-1866.) 

Pamela. The title of the finest of 
Richardson’s novels, which once enjoyed 
a popularity almost oqual to that of the 
romances of Sir Waltor Scott. 

Pamela. Lady Edward Fitzgerald. 
(Died 1831.) 

Pampas. Treeless plains, some 
2,000 miles long and from 300 to 500 
broad, in South America. They cover 
an area of 750,000 square miles. It is 
an Indian word meaning flats or plaint. 

Pamper, according to J unius, is from 
the Latin pam'pi.nus , French pampre 
(vine-tendril). A vineyard overgrown 
with leaves and fruitless branches is called 
pamprS {pam pror dicitur vinea supervaono 
pampino'rum gbr'mine exu'berans, ao 
nim'ia crescendi luxu'ria quodammodo 
sylvescone). Hence Milton— ' 

. Where say row 

Of fruit-tTeci, over-woody,reached too far , 

Their pampered bough*, and needed hams fbdheek 
Bx ulUeis embrace*. “ Paradis* Sast,’> v. 

The Italian pambera'to (well-fed) is a 
compound of pane (bread) add her* 
(drink). 

Pamphlet. Dr. Johnson suggests 
the derivation of this word to be the 

w 
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French par-un-filet (held “by a thread”), 
a book stitched but not bound; another 
derivation wpatfinafila'toe (pages tacked 
together), in corroboration of which ety¬ 
mology we find the word anciently writ¬ 
ten panfietus, pamfiete, and by Caxton 
pannfiet. 

Fan. The personification of deity 
displayed in creation and pervading all 
things. As Socks and herds were the 
chief property of the pastoral age, Pan 
was called the god of flocks and herds, 
lie is also called the god of hyie, not the 
“woods” only, but “all material sub¬ 
stances." The lower part was that of 
a goat, because of the asperity of the 
earth; the upper part was that of a 
man, because other is tho “hogcmonic 
of the world;” the lustful nature of tho 
god symbolised the spermatic principle 
of the world ; the libbard’s skin was to 
indicate the immense variety of created 
things; and the character of “ blameless 
Pan” symbolised that wisdom which 
governs the world. (Greek, pan , every¬ 
thin g.)— Phorn ulus, ' ‘JJe Nat ura Deorum," 
xxvii. 203. 

Universal Pan, 

Knit with the Grace* and the Bonn in dance, 

Led on the eternal spring. 

Milton,* fnradite Lott" iv. 

The Great Pan. Francois Marie Arouct 
de Voltaire, also called the Dictator of 
Letter». (1694-1778.) 

Fanace'a. A universal cure. Pana¬ 
cea was the daughter of Escnla'pios (god 
of medicine). The name is evidently 
composed of two Greek words pan-aceomai 
(all I cure). Of course the medicine 
that cures is the daughter or child of the 
Healing art. 

Panacea. An Orkney proverb says 
the well of Kildinguie and the dulse (■sea¬ 
weed) of Guiodin will cure all maladies 
save Black Death.— Sir Walter Scott, “ The 
Pirate," ch. xxix. (See Ajjoth.) 

‘ Pancake (2 ,syl.) is a pudding or 
“ cake ” made in a frying-pan. It was 
originally to be eaten after dinner, to stay 
the stomachs of those who went to bo 
shriven. The Shrove-bell was called the 
Pancake Bell, and the day of shriving 
“Pancake Tuesday.” 

Pancaste (3 syl.), an Athenian 
hetwra, and her companion in Bin, 
PhrynS, were the models of Penas Rising 
from the Sea, by ApelUis^ (See Phryhs.) 


Fancras (St.). Patron saint of chil¬ 
dren. He was a noble Roman youth, 
martyred by Dioole'tian at the age of 
fourteen (a. d. 304). (N& Nicholas.) • 

St. Paneras, in Christian art, is repre¬ 
sented as treading’ on a Saracen and 
bearing either a stone and sword, or a 
book and palm-branch. The allusions 
are to his hatred of infidelity, and the 
implements of his martyrdom. 

Pan'darus. Leader of the Lyoians 
in the Trojan war, but represented as a 
pimp in mediaeval romances. ( See Pan- 
deii.) 

Pandects of Justinian, fonnd at 
Amalphi (1137), gave a spur to the study 
of civil law which changed tho whole 
literary and logal aspect of Europe. The 
word means much the samo as “ cyclo¬ 
pedia.” (Greek,pan, everything; deck'- 
omai, I receive.) 

F&ndemo'nium. A perfect pande¬ 
monium. A bear-garden for disorder 
and licentiousness. In allusion to the 

E iriiament of hell in Milton’s “ Paradise 
ost," bk. i. (Greek, pan deemon, every 
demon.) 

Pander. To pander to one's vices is 
to act as an ageut to them, and such aft 
agent is termed a pander, from Pan'darus, 
who procures for Tro'ilus the love and 
good graces of Cressida. In “ Much Ado 
about Nothing” it is said that Troilus 
was “the first employer of pandars” 
(v. 2).— Shakespeare, “Troilus and Cres- 
siila;” Chaucer, “ Troilus and Cresseide." 

Let all pitiful goers between be called to the world’s 
end after my name, cull them all” Panders.” Let 
all cuimtunt men be “ Troll’ ses,” all false women 
4 Creeelda," and nil broteie-between “ Pandora 
Say Amen.—“ Troilut and Orituda," ill. 9. 

Pandora’s Box (A). A present 
which seems valuable, but which is in 
reality a curse; as when Midas was per¬ 
mitted, according to his request, to turn 
whatever he touched into gold, and found 
his very food became gold, and therefore 
uneatable. Prometheus made anTtnegg 
and stole fire frofn heaven to endow it 
with life. In revenge, Jupiter told Vul- 
oan to make a female statue, and gave 
her a box which she was to present to 
the man who married her. Prometheus 
distrusted Jove and his gifts, but Epime / - 
theus, his brother, married the beautiful 
Pando'ra, and received the box. Imme¬ 
diately the bridegroom opened the box. 
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all the evils that flesh is heir to flew forth, 
and have ever since continued to afflict 
the world. The last thing that flew from 
the box was Hope. 

'Panel means simply a piece of rag 
or skin. (Latin, pannus; Greek, pc'nos.) 
In law it means a piece of parchment 
containing the names of jurors. To em¬ 
panel a jhry is to enter their names on 
the panel of roll. The panels of a room 
are the framed wainscot which supplies 
.the place of tapestry, and the panels of 
doors are the thin boards like wainscot. 

Fangloss (/>.). A learned pedant, 
very poor and very conceited, pluming 
himself on the titles of LL.D. and A.SB. 
(Greek, “ All-tongue.")— Colman, “ ilew- 
at-Law .”, * 

Panic. On one occasion Bacchus, 
in his Indian expeditions, was encom¬ 
passed with an army far superior to his 
own; one of his chief captains, named 
Pan, advised him to command all his 
men at the dead of night to raise a simul¬ 
taneous shout. Tho shout was rolled 
from mountain to mountain by innu¬ 
merable echoes, and tho Indians, thinking 
they were surrounded on all sides, took 
to sudden flight. Prom this incident, 
ell sudden fits of groat terror have been 
termed panics. (See Judges vii. 18-21.) 

Theon gives another derivation, and 
says that the god Pan struck terror into 
the hearts of the giants, when they warred 
against heaven, by blowing iuto a sea- 
Bhell. 

Pantag'ruel. (Greek, panta, all; 
Hagarene, gruel, thirsty.) So called be¬ 
cause he was bom during the drought 
which lasted thirty and six months, throe 
weeks, four days, thirteon hours, and a 
little more, in that year of grace noted for 
having “ three Thursdays in one week.” 
His father was Gargantua, the giant, who 
was four hundred fourscore and forty- 
four years old at the time; his mother 
Badbfeec died in giving him birth; his 
graumather was Grangousier (q.v,). He 
was so strong that he vtob chained in his 
eradle with four great iron chains, liko 
those used in ships of the largest size; 
being angry at this, he stamped out the 
bottom of his bassanet, which was made 
of weavers’ beams, ana when loosed by 
the servants, broke his bonds into five 
hundred thousand pieces with one blow 
of his infant fist. When he grew to 


manhood he knew all languages, all sci¬ 
ences, and all knowledge of every sort, 
out-Solomoning Solomon in wisdom. 
Having defeated Anarchus, king of the 
Dipsodes, all submitted except the Al 
mi rods. Marching against these people, 

■ a heavy rain fell, and Pantagruel covered 
his whole army with his tongue. While 
so doing, Aloofri'bas crawled into his 
mouth, where he lived six months, 
taking toll of every morsel that his lord 
ate. His immortal achievement was his 
voyage from Uto'pia in quest of the 
“ oracle of tho Holy Bottle’’ (q.v.). 

Wouldut. thou not iBgtie forth ... 

Tt> Bee the thir < pat t iu thia earthy call 

Of the brav-s act* of good Pantag'ruel' 

Rabtlan, “ To the Spit it of the Queen of Navarre." 

Pantagruel! (meant for Henri II., son 
of Francois 1), iu the satirical romanoe 
of Rabelais, entitled “ History of Gar¬ 
gantua and Pantagruel.” 

The great Panta'gruel case (lord Bus- 
queue v. lord Sucktist). This case, ■ 
having nonplussed all the judges of 
Paris, was referred to lord Pantagruel 
for decision. The writs, &c., were as 
much as four asses . could carry, but 
the arbiter determined to hear the 
plaintiff and defendant state their own 
cases. Lord Busqueue spoke first, and 
pleaded such a rigmarole that no one on 
earth could unravel its meaning; lord 
Suckfist replied, and the bench declared 
“Wo have not understood one single 
circumstance of the defence.” Then 
Pantagruol gave sentence, but his 
judgment was as obscure and unintelli¬ 
gible as the case itself. So as no one 
understood a single sentence of the whole 

■ affair, all were perfectly satisfied, “ a 
thing unparalleled in the annals of the 
law.”— Rabelais, “Pantagruel ,” bk. ii. 

Pantag'ruelion Herb. Hemp; 
so called “ because Pantagruel was the* 
inventor of a certain use which it serves 
for, exceeding hateful to felons, unto 
whom it is more hurtful than strangle- 
wood to flax.” 

« • 

ferent Iras thoee of *3i 1 Mli-tree or the^Stgrtniony, 
the herb Itee.fbeiogto like the Eupafo'nu th it many' 
herbalist* hare called It the " Domwtio JSupatorio,'* 
and the Eupaiorlo the “ Wild rantagfaittaa.*— 
£abelaii, "Taiituyruel l ‘'tiHB. 

Pantaloon. A feeble-minded old 
man, the cully of the down, whom -he 
aids and abets in all his knavery. The 
word is derive^ from tike dress he us?d 




to wear, panu talon, a Ioobs suit down to 
the heels. 

That Lfrentto that oomea awooing la my man 
Trento bearing m j port., that we might beguile the 
Old pantaloon.— Shakripvare, ** T anting 0/ tht Shrew," 


Pantaloon. Lord Byron says the 
Venetians were called the Planters oj the 
Lion—i.e. t the Lion of St. Mark, the 
standard of the republic; and further 
tells ns that the character of “ panta¬ 
loon," being Venetian, was called Pianta - 
leone (Planter of the Lion).—“ Chtlde 
Harold," bk. iv., stanza 14, note 9. 

Playing Pantaloon. Playing second 
fiddle; being the cat's-paw of another; 
servilely imitating. 

Fanthe'a {Greek). Statues carrying 
symbols of several deities, as in the 
medal of Antoni nus Pjus, whore Sora'pis 
is represented by a modins, Apollo by 
rays, Jupiter Aimnon by rani's horns, 
Pluto by a large heard, and Eseula'pios 
by a to and around which a serpent is 
twined. 

Pantheon. The firiost is that 
erected in Romo by Agrippa (son-in-law 
of Augustus). It is circular, 150 feet in 
diameter, and the same in height. It is 
now a church, with statues of heathen 
gods, and is called the Rotunda. In 
Paris the Pantheon or church of St. 
Genevieve was built by Louis XV., at tho 
solicitation of Mndatne de Pompadour, to 
enshrine those Frenchmen whom their 
country wished to recognise {aux grands 
homines la patrie reconnatssante). 

Panther. The spotted panther in 
Dryden’s “Hind and Panther" means 
the Church of England full of* the spots 
of error, whereas the Church of Rome is 
faultless as the milk-whito hind. 

The panther, sure the noblest next the hind. 
And fairest creature of the spotted kind; 

Oh, could her inborn ntuina be washed away 
She were too good to be a beast of prey.—(pt. t) 

Pantile. A hat. {See Tile.) 

Fan'tomime (3 syl.), originally 
meant the actor of a dumb spectacle, 
one who acted altogether by mimicry. 
The best pantomi'mi among the Romans 
were Bathyllus (a freedman of Meece'nos), 
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stran g e how words ohange their thoan 
ing: thus pantomime is the actor, anc 
harlequin is'the piece performed ; bui 
in modern parlance pantomime is the 
piece performed, and harlequin an aotor 
* ^ * 
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According to etymology, pantomime 
should be all dumb show, but in modern 
practice it is partly dumb show and 
partly grotesque speaking. Harlequin 
and Columbine never speak, but Clown 
and Pantaloon keep up a constaut fire of 
fun. Dr. Clarke says that Harlequin is 
the god Mercury, with his short sword 
called “herpe ; {l he is supposed to be 
invisiblo, and to be able to "transport 
himself to the ends of the earth as quick 
as thought. Columbine, ho says, is 
Psyche (tho soul); the old man is Charon ; 
and the clown, Momus (the buffoon of 
heaven^, whose large gaping mouth is 
an imitation of the ancient masks.— 

Travels," iv. 459. 

Fanton Gates. Old as Panton Gates. 
A corruption of Pandon Gates at New- 
castlc-on-Tyue, 

Fanurge (2 Byl.). *A companion of 
Pantag'ruel’s, not unlike our Rochester 
and Buckingham in the -reign of the 
inutton.eating king. He was a desperate 
rake, was always in debt, had a dodge 
for every scheme, knew everything and 
something more, was a boon companion 
of the mirthfuliest temper and most 
licentious bios; but was timid of danger, 
and a coward. He entors upon ten 
thousand adventures for the solution of 
this knotty point: “ Whether or not be 
ought to marry?” and although every 
response is in the negative, disputes the 
ostensible meaning, and stoutly main¬ 
tains that no means yes. (Greek, facto - 
turn.) - -Rabelais. 

Panurge , probably meant for Calvin, 
though Rome think it is cardinal Lorrain. 
He is a licoutious intemperate libertine, 
a coward and knave. Of course the sa¬ 
tire points to the Celibacy of the clergy. 

Snm Bliok la the thoroiuh-bred Yaukoo, bold, 
ounning, and above all a merchant. In abort, he Is 
a a on of republican Pauur ge.—uiobe. 

As Panurge asked if he should marry. 
Asking advice meroly to contradict the 
giver of it. Panurge asked Pantag'ruel' 
whether he advised him to marry. “Yes,” 
said Pantagruel, when Fanurge Aged 
some strong objeotion. “Then don’t 
marry,” said Pantagruel, to which the 
favourite replied, “His whole heart was 
bent on so doing.” “ Marry then,’ by all 
means,” said the prince, but again found 
some insuperable barrier; and so they 
went on: every time Pantagruel said 
“ Yea,” new reasons wore found against 
this advice; and* every time he said 
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“ Nay," reasons no less cogent wore 
discovered for the affirmative.— Habelais, 
** Garguantua and Pantagruel," bk. iii. 9. 

Pan'yer’s Alley (London). So called 
from a stone built into the wall of one of 
the bouses. On the stone is rudely 
chiselled (1) a pannier surmounted by a 
boy, and (2) the following inscription:— 

Wbenjou have ■ought the oily round. 

Yet nfil this ia the highest ground. 

Pap. Me gives pap with a kutcluel. He 
does or says a kind thing in a very 
brusque and ungracious manner. ‘ The 
Spartan children were fed by the point 
of a sword, and the Teuton children with 
batchots, or instruments so called—pro* 
bably of the doll type, “ Ursus, in 
Victor Hugo’s novel of " L’Homme qui 
Rit," gives “ pap with a hatchet.” 

Papa, Father. The former is 
Norman-French*, the latter Saxon. The 
former is still retained in aristocratic 
families, but the latter is usual with rus¬ 
tics and artisans. The Normans were the 
lords, the Saxons the serfs and rustics. 

Paper. So called from the papy'rus 
or Egyptian reed used at one time for 
the raamifacturo of a writing material. 
Bryan Donkin, in 1803, perfected a ma¬ 
chine for making a sheet of paper to 
any required length. 

Paper Souse in theatrical language 
is one where the stall and box occupants 
have not paid cash for their places, but 
have come in with orders. 

Paper Eling. John Law, the pro¬ 
jector of the Mississippi Scheme. (1671- 

Paper Marriages. Weddings of 
dons, who pay their fees in bank-notes. 

Paph'ian. Relating to Venus, or 
rather to Paphos, a city of Cyprus where 
Venus was worshipped: a Cyprian; a 
prostitute. 

Papimany. The country of the 
Papimans; the country subject to the 

§ ope, Or any priest-ridden country, as 
pain.— Rabelais, ** Garganlua and Pan- 
tag'i'uel," iv. 46. 

Papy'ra. The goddess of printing; 
so called from papy'rus, the Nile reed, 
from which at one rime papA* was made, 
and from which it borrows its name. 

to Htooiihed realm* Ftpjn taught 
t in nifstlo colour* sound and thought. 


Fapy'ri. Written scrolls made of 
the Papy'rus, found in Egypt and Hbreu* 
la'neum. „ 

ParaceTsists. Disciples of Para- 
oelsns in baedipine, physics, and mystic 
sciences. 

Paraclete. Tho advocate; one 
called to aid or support another. (Tho 
word paraclete is the Greek para-hateo, 
to call to; and advocate is the Latin 
ad-vocOj the same thing.) 


Paradise. The Greeks used this 
word to denote the extensive parks and 
pleasure-grounds of the Persian kings. 
(Persian, pardiis ; Arabic, firdauz', San¬ 
skrit, parade'sa.) (See Calay. f 

h. ' » ‘ 


au u . worn -piiMiM, which the Hebrew* had 
borrowed fiom tho Paaians, and which at first 
designated the “patki ofttie Achu(neuidie l , *iummed 
up the general dream,— Rinnn, " U/e qf Jesus," xi 


Upper and Lower Paradise. The 
rabbins say there is an earthly or lower 
paradiso under the equator, divided into 
seven dwellings, and twelve times ten 
thousand miles square. A column reaches 
from this paradise to the upper or 
heavenly ono, by which the souls mount 
upwards after a short sojourn. on the 
earthly one. 

The ten dumb animals admitted to the 
Moslem's paradise are— 

(1) The dog Kratim, which accom¬ 
panied the Seven Sleepers. 

(2) Balaam’s ass, which spoke with tho 
voice of a man to reprove the disobodient 
prophet. 

(3) Solomon’s ant, of which hdsaid 
“ Go to tbo ant, thou sluggard . . 

(4) Jonah’s whale. 

(5) The ram caught in the thicket, and 
offered in sacrifice in lieu of Isaac. 

(6) The calf of Abraham. 

(7) Tho camel of Saleh. 

(8) The cuckoo of Belkis, 

(9) The ox of Moses. 

10) Mahomet’s mare, called Bor&k. 


Paradise Lost. Satan rouses the 
panic-stricken host of fallen angels to 
tell them about a rumour current in 
Heaven of a new world about’,to be 
created. He calls a counsel to 4 delineate 
what should be done, and they pgc&& to 
send * Satan to searoh out for the new 
world. Satan, passing the gulf between 
Hell and Heaven and the limbo of Vanity, 
enters the orb of the Sun (in the guise 
of an ordinary angel} to make inquiries 
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of the new planet's whereabouts; and 
having obtained the necessary informa¬ 
tion alights on mount Nepha'tfes, and 
goes in Paradise in the form of a cormo¬ 
rant. ’ Seating himself on the Tree of 
Life, he overhears Adam and Eve talking 
about the prohibition made by God, and 
at onoe resolves upon the naturo of his 
attaok. Gabriel sends two angels to 
watch over the bower of Paradise, and 
Satan flees. Raphael is sent to warn 
Adam of his danger, and tells him the 
story of Satan’s revolt aud expulsion 
out of Geayen, and why and how this 
world was made. After a time Satan 
returns to Paradise in the form of a 
. m ist, and entering the serpent, inducos 
*Eve to eat of the forbidden fruit. Adam 
eats “ that he may perish with the 
woman whom he loved." Satan returns 
to Hell to tell his triumph, and Michael 
iB sent to lead the guilty pair out of the 
garden.— M Uton. 

Paradise Regained, in four books. 
The subject is the Temptation. Evo, 
being tempted, fell, and lost Paradise : 
Jesus, being tempted, resisted, and re¬ 
gained Paradise .—M ition. 

Paradise of Fools. The Hindus, 
Mahometans, Scandinavians, and Roman 
Catholics have devisod a place between 
Paradise fifod “ Purgatory,” to got rid of 
a theological difficulty, if there is no 
sin without intention, then infants and 
idiots cannot commit sin, and if they die 
cannot he consigned to the purgatory of 
evil-doers; * but not being believers or 
good-doers, they cannot bo placed with 
the saints. The Roman Catholics place 
them in the Paradise of Infanta and the 
Paradise of Fools. 

Paradise and the Pe'ri. The second 
tale in Moore’s poetical romance of 
“Lalla Rookh.” The Peri laments her 
expulsion from Heaven, and is told she 
will be re-admitted if she will bring to 
the Gate of Heaven the "gift most dear 
to the Almighty.” First she went to a 
battle-held^ where the tyrant Mahmoud, 
having won- a victory, promised life to 
a young warrior, but the warrior struck 
tiie tyrant with a dart. The wound, 
however, was not mortal, «o "The tyrant 
lived, the nero fell.” The Peri took to 
Heaven’s Gate the last drop of the 
patriot s blood as her offering, but the 
gates would not open to her. Next she 


flew to Egypt, where the plague was 
raging, and saw a young man dying; 
presently his betrothed bnde sought him 
out, caught the disease, aud both died. 
The Peri took to Heaven’s Gate the last- 
sigh of that self-sacrificed damsel, but 
the offering was not good enough to open 
the gates to her. Lastly, she flew to 
Syria, and there saw an innocent child 
and guilty old man. The vesper bell 
rang, and the child knelt down tefprayer. 
The old man wept with repentance, and 
knelt to pray beside the child. The 
Peri ofTorbd the Repentant Teuv, and the 
gates How open to receive her. 

Paramatta, So called from a town 
in Row South Wales, famous for the 
manufacture. 

Paraphernalia means all that a 
woman can claim at the death of her 
husband beyond her jointure. In the 
Roman law her paraphornalia included 
the furniture of her chamber, her wear¬ 
ing-apparel, her jewels, &c. Hence per¬ 
sonal attire, fittings generally, anything 
for show or decoration. (Greek, para- 
plienig, beyond dower.) 

Par asite (3 syl.) moans the warder 
of a granary or parasi'ton. The priests 
appointed in Greece to garner the corn 
for the public sacrifices were called 
parasites, or warders of tho "parasi'ton.” 
In the Commonwealth the general public 
was relievod of the parasite tax, and the 
miuistering priests were billotod on the 
wealthy citizens, where they made them¬ 
selves agreeable for tbeir own sakes. 
Hence a hanger-on or trencher com¬ 
panion is called a parasite. (Greek, 
para sit on.) 

Parbutta or Devi. Wife of Siva, 
and goddess of war, murder, and blood- 
shod, in Hindu mythology. The idols 
of the goddess are most frightful. 

Parc aux Cerfs (Deer Parb). A 
mansion fitted up in a remote comer of 
Versailles, Whither girls were inveigled 
for the licentious'pleasure of Louis XV. 
The rank of the person who visited them 
was scrupulously kept concealed; but 
one girl, more bold than the rest, rifled 
the pockets*of M. le Comte, and found 
that he was no other than the king. 
Madame de Pompadoilr did not shrink 
from superintending tho laboyufS of the 
royal' valets to procure victims for this 
infamous establishment. The term iB 
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now used for an Alsa'tia, or haven of 
shipwrecked characters. 

Boulogne may he proud of being tbe "para nux 
Mrn to those whom Kmonwbu greed dnvet from 
their lslend home. —Stttuf day Repute. 

Parc®. The Fates. * The throe were 
Clotho, Lach'esis, and At'ropos {Latin 
mythology). Parcie is from pars, a lot; 
and the corresponding' Moine is from 
meros, a lot. The Fates were so called 
because -they decided the lot of overy 
man. 

Parchment. So called from Per'- 
gamos in Lesser Asia, where it was used 
for purposes of writing when Ptolemy 
prohibited the exportation of paper from 
Egypt. 

Pardalo. The demon-steed given to 
Iniguez Guerra by his gobelin mother, 
that be might ride to Tole'do and liberate 
his father, don Diego Lopez, lord of Bis¬ 
cay, who had fallen into the hands of 
the Moors .—Spanish tradition. 

Pardon Bell or Av8 Bell. The bell 
tolled after full service, to call those who 
wish to stay to the invocation of the 
Virgin for pardon. 

Par'douneres Tale, in Chaucer, is 
u Death and the Rioters.” Three rioters 
in a tavern agreed to hunt down Death 
and kill him As they wont their way 
they met an old man, who told them that 
be had just left, him sitting under a tree 
in the lane close by. Off posted tho 
three rioters, but when they came to tho 
tree they found a great treasure which 
they agreed to divide equally. They 
cast lots which was to carry it home, and 
the lot fell to tho youngest, who was Rent 
to the village to buy food and wine. 
While he was gone the two who were 
left agreed to kill him, and so increase 
their share ; but the third bought poison 
to put into tbe wine, in order to kill his 
two confreres. On his return with his 
Btores, the two set upon him and slow 
him, then sat down to drink and ho 
merry together ; but the wine being poi- 
Bonea, all the three rioters found. Death 
under the tree as the old man had said. 

Pari. Passu. At the same time; 
two or more schemes carrie# on at once, 
and driven forward with equal energy, 
are said to be carried on pari passu, which 
is Latin for equal strides or tho equally j 
measured' paoe of persons marching to- | 
gather. 


Pa'rian Chronicle. A chronolo¬ 
gical register of the chief events in tbe 
mythology and history of ancient Greco a, 
during a series of 1,318 years, beginning 
with tho reign of Cecrops, and ending 
with the archonship of Diogne'tos. It is 
engraved on marble, and was found in 
the island of Paros. It is one of the 
Arunde'lian Marbles (y.w.). 

Pa'rian Verse. Ill-natured satire; 
so called frouf Archil'ochos, a native of 
Paros. 

Fa'rias or Pariah. The lowest class 
of the Hindu population, below the four 
castes. 

The lodgers overhead may perhaps be able to take 
a inure comprehensive new of public questions; but ■ 
they are political He lam. they are the Pailths of 
our constitutional Brahmiulsin. —The Timet (March 
90,1867b 

Par'idel. A young gentleman that 
travels about and seoks adventure, be¬ 
cause ho is young, rich, and at leisure. 
{See below.) 

Thee too, my Faridel, she marked tbeo there, 

Stretched on the rack of a tou-ewy chair, 

And heard thy everles'ing yawn coulees 

The paius and penalties of idleness. 

"Rutland," Iv. Ml. 

Sir Paridel. A male coquetto, whose 
delight was to win women’s hearts, and 
then desert them. Tho model was the 
earl of Westmoreland.— Spenser, “Faery 
Queen," bk. iii. 

Paris or Alexander. Son of Priam, 
and cause of the siogo of Troy. He was 
hospitably entertained by Mepela'os, 
king of Sparta, and eloped with Helen, 
his host’s wife. This itrought about the 
sioge. Post-Hornoric tradition says that 
Paris stew Achilles, and was himself 
slain either by Pyrrhos or Philocto't&s. 
— Ilomer, “ Iliad." 

Paris. Kinsman to the prince of Ve¬ 
rona, the unsuccessful suitoriof" Juliet,— 
Shakexpeavt, “ Romeo and Jw.iet." 

Paris. Rabelais says that Gargantua 
played on the Parisians who came to 
stare at him a practical joke, and the 
men said it was a sport " par ris” (to be 
laughed at); wherefore t|e city was 
called Par-’is. It was (Sailed before Lou- 
co'sia, from the “ white skin 6 $the ladies” 
(Greek, lewkStMs, whiteness).— Odrgdn- 
tua und Pantaaruel," bk. i. 17.. 

Paris, called by the Romans "Luie'tia 
Parisio'rum" (tfie mud-city of the Parish). 
The Parish were the Gallic tribe which 
dwelt in the “ lie du Palais ” when the 
Romans invaded Gaul. {See Isis.) 
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Mont, de Paris. The publio execu¬ 
tioner of Paris. 

- Little Paris. 

The “ Galleria di Cristofers ” of Milan 
is so called on account of its brilliant 
shops, its numerous cafds, and its general 
appearance. 

russels, the capital of Belgium, situate 
on the Senne. 

Paris-Garden. A bear-garden; a 
noisy, disorderly ploco. In allusion to 
tho boar-garden so called on the Thames 
bank-side, kept by Robert do Paris in 
the reign of Richard II. 

Parisian. Made at Paris; after tho 
mode of Paris; a native of Paris; like a 
native of Paris. 

Parisienne (La). A celebrated song 
by Casimir Delavigno, called the Mar- 
sellaise of 1880. 

Paris n’a plus qu’nn cri do gloire: 

En nvHnt marchons, 

Conti e lours canons, 

A trows le for. Is feu des battaUlons, 

Courons A la victoire! 

Parisi'na, the beautiful young wife 
of Azo, falls in lovo.witb Hugo, her step¬ 
son, and betrays herself to her husband 
in a dream. Azo condemns his son to 
be exocuted, but the fate of Parisina, 
says Byron, is unknown. —“ Parisian." 

Frizzi, in his “ History of Ferrara,” 
tells us that Parisi'na Malatesta was the 
second wife of Niceolo, marquis of Esti : ; 
that she fell in love with Hugo, her step¬ 
son, and that the infidelity of Parisina, 
was revealed by a servant named Zoo'sij. 
He says that both Hugo and Parisina wero 
beheaded, and that tho marquis com¬ 
manded all the faithless wives he know 
to be boheadod to tho moloch of his 
passiob. 

Parish. Registers. BUIb of mor¬ 
tality. George (Jrabbe, author of “ Tho 
Borough," has a poem in three parts, 
in tfn-syllahle verse with rhymes, enti¬ 
tled “ The Parish Register.” 

Pariza'dQx (4 syl.). A lady whoso 
adventures in search of tho Talking Bird, 
Singing Tree, and Yellow Water, are 
related in the 41 Story of tho Sisters who 
Envied their Younger Sister,” in tho 
"Arabian Nights.” This tale has been 
closely imitated in “Chely and Fair- 
star” (q.v.). 

Parker ship • The office of pound- 
keeper ; from parens (a pound). 


Parks. There are in England 334 
arks stocked with deer; red deer are 
opt in 31 of them. The oldest is Bridge 
park, in Sussex, called in Domesday 
Book ReredftUe (Rotberfield). The 
largest private deer park is lord Eger- 
ton’s, Tatton, in Cheshire, which contains 
2,500 acres. Blenheim park contains 
2,800 acres, but only 1,150 acres of it is 
open to deer. Almost as extensive os 
Tatton park are Richmond park, in Sur¬ 
rey ; East well park, in Kent; Grims- 
fhorpe park, in Lincolnshire ; Thoresby 
park, in Notts; and Knowesley park, in 
Lancashire.— E. P. Shirley, "English 
l)ecr Parks." 

Parlance. In common pprlance. In 
the usual or vulgar phraseology. An 
English-Freuch word ; the French have 
par/er, pari a at, parlage, &c. —to speak, 
speaking, talk—but not parlance. 

Parlement ( French). A crown court 
where, in the old regime, councillors 
were allowed to plead, and where justice 
was administered in the king's name. 
The Paris Parlement receivod appeals 
from all inferior tribunals, but its own 
judgments were final. It took cogni¬ 
zance of all offences against the crown, 
tho peers, the bishops, the corporations, 
and all high officers of state; and though 
it bad no legislative power, had to regitit r 
tho royal edicts before they could become 
law. Abolished by the Constituent As¬ 
sembly in 1790. 

Parliament. 

Mr lord Coke tell- us Parliament Is derived from 
“ purler Ic mint ” (to speak one's mind) He misli c 
ne honestly have taught us thatjfrmameitf ie “finn-i 
mentis” (a farm forthe mind); or “ fundament" tba 
bottom of the mind.— ftymer, “ On Parliamente.” 

The Addl'd Parliament. Between April 
5th, 1514, and June 7th, 1615; so called 
because it remonstrated with the king on 
his levying “ benevolences,” but passed 
no acts. 

Bartbont's J'arl Lament. The Parlia¬ 
ment convened July 4th, 1653; so called 
from Praise-God Barebone, who ruled it, 
and overrode its members. 

The Devil's Parliament. The Parlia¬ 
ment convened at Coventry by Henry 
VI. in 1459 ; so called because it passed 
attainders on the duke of York and hit 
chief supporters. 

The Drunken Parliament. The Parlia¬ 
ment assembled at Edinburgh, January 
1st, 1661, of which Burnet says the mem¬ 
bers “were almost perpetually drunk/’ 

Q Q 
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The Good Parliament, in the reign of 
Edward III., while the Black Prince was 
■till alive; so callod from the severity 

• with which it pursued the unpopular 
party of the duke of JAncaster. 

The Long Parliament. Same as the 
** Pensioner Parliament” (q.v.). Con¬ 
vened Novomber 3rd, 1640; dissolved by 
Cromwell, April 20th, 1663. This Par¬ 
liament voted the House of Lords as 
useless. 

Historian of the Long Parliament. 
Thomas May, buried in Westminster* 
Abbey. (1695-1660.) 

The Mad Parliament, in the reign of 
Henry Ill. (1258), and so oalled for its 

* opposition to the king. It insisted on his 
confirming tho Magna Charta, and even 
appointed twenty-four of its own mem¬ 
bers, with Simon de Montfort as presi¬ 
dent, to aduiinistor tho government. 

The Pensioner Parliament , in the reign 
of Charles I.; bo called because it tat 
for eighteen years without dissolution, 
and the members seemed to have a pen¬ 
sion or right of membership. 

The Hump Parliament, in the Protec¬ 
torate ; so called because it contained 
the rump or fag-end of the Long Parlia¬ 
ment (16591. It was this Parliament 
that voted the trial of CharleB I. 

The Running Parliament. A Scotch 
Parliament; so called from its constantly 
being shifted from place to place. 

The Unmerciful Parliament, in the 
reign of Richard II.; so called by the 
people from itB tyrannical proceedings. 

The Useless Parliament, The Parlia¬ 
ment convened by Charles I., on dune 
18th, 1625; adjourned to Oxford, August 
1st; and dissolved August 12th; having 
done nothing but offend the king. 

The Wondermaking Parliament. The 
same as “ The Unmerciful Parliament 
convened Februaiy 3rd, 1388. By play¬ 
ing into the hands of the dnke of 
Gloucester it checkmated tho king. 

Parliament of Dunces', convened by 
Henry IV, at Coventry, in 1404, and so 
called because all lawyers were excluded 
from it. 


Parme'niaxiiBts. A name given to 
the Don'atists; so called from Parmeni- 
a'nus, bishop of Carthage, the great an¬ 
tagonist of Augustine. 

Par'mesan'. A cheese made at 
Parma, in Italy. 

Farnassos (Greek; Parnassus, 

, Latin). A mountain near Delphi, in 
Greece. It has two summits, one of 
which was consecrated to Apollo and the 
Muses, the other to Bacchus. It was 
anciently called Lamassos, from larnax, 
an ark, because Deucalion’s ark stranded 
there after the flood. After tho oracle 
of Delphi was built at its foot it received 
the name of Parnassos, which Peucqrus 
says is a corruption of 7/ar Nahas, IlilJL 
of divination. The Turks call it “Lica- 
oura.” 

Parnassus. The region of poetry. 
Properly a mountain of Phocis, in Greece, 
sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 1 ‘ Where 
lies your vein ? Are you inclined to soar 
to tho higher regions of Parnassus nr to 
flutter round the base of the hill ?” (“ The 
Antiquary”)— i.e., Are you going to at¬ 
tempt the higher walks of poetry, such 
as epic and dramatic, or some more 
modest kind, as simple Bong ? 

To climb Parnassus. To write poetry. 

Parody. Father of Parody. Hippo- 
nax of Ephesus. The word parody means 
an ode which perverts the meaning of 
another ode. (Greek, para ode.) 

, Parole (French). A verbal promise 
given by a soldier or prisoner of war, 
that he will not abuse the leave of ab- 
senco granted to him ; the watchword of 
the day. 

Parolles (3 syl.). A man of vain 
words, who dubs himself “ captain,” pre¬ 
tends to knowledge which he has not, 
and to sentimentsbeneverfeels. (French, 
paroles, a creature of empty words.)— 
Shakespeare, “ All's Well that Ends Well .” 

I know him a notorious liar. 

Think him a gnat way fool, solely a ooward) 
Tat those fixed evils sit so fit on him 
That they take place ., ..—(Aoti 1.) 


Parliamenta'rian. One who fa¬ 
voured Hie Parliament in opposition to 
Charles I. 

Parlour. The room in a nunnery 
where the ladies went to see their friends 
and chat with them (French). 


He was a mere ParollU in a pedagogue's 
wig. A pretender, a man <Jf words, and 
a pedant. The allusion is to the bragging, 
faithless, slandering villain mentioned 
above. 


Rust,sword; cool.blushes; and, PardMs.live 
gafflfctin shame; being fooled, by fooling thrive} 
There’s plaos and means tut every man alive. 

“Ail's r«U that SnsU W*U," 1 r. S. 
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Parr. Old Parr. Thomas Parr lived 
in the roigns of ten sovereigns; married 
a second wife when he was 120 years old, 
and had a child by her. lie was a hus¬ 
bandman, born at Salop in 1483, and 
died 1633, aged 152 years. 

Far'ricide (3 syl.). La Belle Parri¬ 
cide. Boatrico Cenci ( * -1599.) 

Parsees or Ghfhers. Firo-worship- 
pera. We uso tho word for Persian 
refugees driven out of their country by 
the persecutions of tho Mussulmans. 
They now inhabit various parts of India 
(The word means People of Pars or Pars 
— i.e., Porsia.) 

Parson, says Blnckstono, is 11 per so'n a 
'ecclesia , one that hath full rights of the 
parochial church.” With all duedoforenue 
to so great an authority, it is far more 
likely to be connected with the German 
pfarre, a benefice; pfarrcr, a cl orgy man ; 
pfarr-haus, a clergyman’s house, &c. 
{Set Clerical Titlks.) 

Amont wyves and wodewes Ich am ywoned rote 

(wont to teti, 

Vparruked { impaled ) in puwee. The penon hit 

fcnoweth- 

Robert Lanitlaml, “ Fieri Plowmei Vm »«." 

God give you goou morrow, master person (i.r , Sir 
Nathaniel, a panOU) —Shakeipctne, “ Looe'e Labour’t 
last," iY. a 

Parson. Adams. A simple-minded 
country clergyman of tho eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, in Fielding’s “Joseph Andrews.” 

Fielding says that Parson Adams at the 
age of fifty was provided with a handsome 
income of £23 a-yoar (1740). Timothy 
Burrell, Esq., m 1715, bequeathed to his 
nephew Timothy the sum of £20 a-year, 
to ne paid during his residence at the 
University, and to be continued to him 
till he obtained some preferment with at 
least £30 a-year.— “titmex Archaeological 
Collections," vol. iii., p. 172. 

%• When Goldsmith says that his coun¬ 
try clergyman with ‘ ‘ forty pounds a year ” 
was “passing [exceedingly] rich,” it is 
no covert satire. In Norway and Sweden 
to the present hour the clergv are paid 
from twenty to forty pounds a-year. 
Even in Paris the working clergy receive 
about the same stipends. 

Parson Bate. A stalwart, choleric, 
■porting parson, editor of the Morning 
Post in the latter half of tho eighteenth 
century. He was afterwards Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, Bart. 

When Sir Henry Bite Dudley m appointed an 
Juab dean, a ytnuw lady of Dublin said, “ OU, how 


I long to we our dane I They my he i* a very hand¬ 
some man, and that he fight* like an angeL—One- 
teU’e Magazine, “ London Legend*" iii. 

Parsons (Walter), the giant, porter 
of king JamoB, died in 1622 .—“Fullers 
Worthies .” 


Partant pour la Syrie. The na¬ 
tional air of the French empire. The 
words wjero composed by M. de Laborde 
in 1809; the music by queen Hortense, 
mother of Napoleon III. It is a ballad, 
tho subject of which is as follows:— 
^Young Dunois followod the count his 
lord to Syria, and prayed tho Virgin 
“that bo might prove the bravest war¬ 
rior, and love the fairest maiden." After 
the battle, the count said to Dunois, 
“To theo wo owe the victory, and 
my daughter I give to thee.” Moral: 
“Amour a la plus belle; honnour au 
plus vaillant.” 


Parthe'nia. Mistress of Ar'galus, 
in the “Arcadia” of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Parthen'ope (4 syl.). Naplos; so 
called from Parthenopii, the Biron, who 
threw herself into the sea out of love for 
Ulysses, and was cast tip on the bay of 
Naplos. 


Parthenope'an Republic. That 
of Naples, from January 22,1799, to the 
June following. 

Particular Baptists. That branch 
of tlio Baptist Dissenters who limit the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper to those 
who have been recipients of adult bap¬ 
tism. Open Baptists admit any baptised 
person to recoivo it. 

Particularsts. Those who hold 
tho doctrine of particular election and 
reprobation. 

Parting. 


j-iruag ii rub swrot not, 

That I shall my * G >od N ight ” till it be morrow. 
Shakespeare, "Romeo and Juliet,” eat it, a. S. 


Partington. A Mrs. Molaprop, or 
Tahitha Bramble, famous for her misuse 
of hard words.— B. P. Shillaber (an 
American author). 

Dame Partington and her Mop. A 
taunt against thoso who try to withstand 
progress. Tho newspapers say that a 
Mrs. Partington had a cottage at Sid- 
mouth, in Devonshire. In November, 
1824, a heavy galo drove the sea-waves 
into her house, aud tho old lady laboured 
with a mop to sop the wet up, till Bho 
was obliged to take refuge in the upper 
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part of the house. The Rev. Sydney 
Smith, speaking on the Lords’ rejection 
of the Reform Bill, October, 1831, com¬ 
pares them to Dame Partington with her 
mop, trying to push back the Atlantic. 
“Sne was excellent,” he says, “at a slop 
or puddle, but should never have med¬ 
dled with a tempest." 

Part'let. The hen in Chaucer’s 
“Nun's Priest’s Tale, and in the tale of 
“Rejmard the Fox” (14th century!. So 
called from the partlet or loose eollar of 
“the doublet,” referring to the frill-like 11 
feathers round the neck of certain hens. 

Id the bam the tenant cock 
Cluse to partlet perched on hi»h 

Vurungham. 

Sinter Partlet with her hooded head, al¬ 
legorises the cloistered community of 
nuns in Dryden’s “ Hind and Panther,” 
whore the Roman Catholic clergy are 
likened to barn-yard fowls. 

' Partridge. The attendant of Jones, 
half barber and half schoolmaster; 
shrewd, but simple as a child. His sim¬ 
plicity, and his strong excitement at the 
play-house, when he wont to soo Garrick 
in “ Hamlet,” are admirably portrayed.- - 
Fielding, “ Tom Jones” 

Par'tula, according to Tertnllian, 
was the goddess of pregnancy, who de¬ 
termined the time of gestation. A ulus 
Oellius, iii., o. 1G. 

Party. Person or persons under 
consideration. “ This is the next party, 
your worship”— i.e., tho noxt case to he 
examined. “ This is the party that stole 
the things”—tho porson or persons ac¬ 
cused. (French, partie, a person.) 

If an evil aoirit trouble any. one must make a 
smoke......and the party eh&ll be no more vexed 

(Toldt vL 7 ). 

Party Spirit. The animus or fool¬ 
ing of a party man. 

ParVenu' (French). An upstart; 
one who has risen from tho ranks. 

ParviB (London), Tho “phoe” or 
oourt before the main entrance of a cathe¬ 
dral. In the parvis of St. Paul’s lawyers 
used to .meet for consultation, as brokers 
do in exchange. Tho word is now ap¬ 
plied to the room above the church-porch. 
(A corruption of the Latin pervius, open 
to passengers, whence the low Latin 
parvisium .) 

A ftergeant of lawe, war and wy«, 

Tli at often hadd6 ben atiC narvys. 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury Tolu ” {Introduction). 


Parvis' (Victorious). Surname of 
Khosru or Ohosroes II., the grandson 
of Kbosru the Magnificent. The reigns of 
Khosru I. and IT. wore the golden period 
of Persian history. Parvis' kept 15,000 
female musicians, G,000 household offi¬ 
cers, 20,500 saddle-mules, 960 elephants, 
200 slaves to scatter perfumes when he 
went abroad, 1,000 sokabers to wator the 
roads before him, and 6at on a pillared 
throne of almost inconceivable splendour. 

The horse of Vhosroes Purvis. Shibdiz, 
the Persian Buceph'alos. 

Parys'atis. Wife of Darius Nothos. 
A corruption of Peri 'Zadcher (fairy bird- 
of-Paradiso), sometimes callod Azad'cker 
(bird-of-Paradise). 

Par'zival of Wolfram (Eschenlach 
An Arthurian romance of the twelfth 
century. 

Pasha of Three Tails. There are 
throe grades of pashas distinguished by 
the number of horse-tails on their stand¬ 
ard. In war the horse-tail standard is 
carriod bofore tho pasha, and planted in 
front of his tent The highest rank of 
pashas are thov) of three tails ; the grand 
vi/.ier is always ex officio such a pasha. 
Pashas of two tails are governors of pro¬ 
vinces ; it is one of thoso officers that 
we mean when we speak of a pasha in a 
general way. A pasha of ono tail is a 
sanjak or lowest of provincial governors. 
(Tho word pasha is the Persian pa, sup¬ 
port of Shah, the ruler.) 

Pasque Eggs. (See Easter Enas.) 

Pasquinade (3 syl.). A lampoon 
or political squib, having ridicule for its 
object; so called from Pasqui'no, an 
Italian tailor of the 15th century, noted 
for his caustic wit. Some time after his 
death a mutilated statue was dug up, 
representing either Ajax supporting 
Menelu'os, or Monela'os carrying the 
dead body of Patroc'los, or else a gladia¬ 
tor, and was placod at tho end of the 
Brasohi Palaeo near the Piazza Navo'ni. 
As it was not clear what the statue repre¬ 
sented, and as it stood opposite Pasquin’s 
house, the Italians called it “ Fusquin.” 
The Romans made this torso the depo¬ 
sitory of their political, religious, and 
personal satires, which were therefore 
called Pasguin-songs or Pasquinades. In 
the Capitol is a rival statue called Mar- 
forio, to which are affixed replies to the 
Pasquinades. 
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Pass. A -pats or A common pass. An 
ordinary degreo, without honours. Whore 
a person is allowed to pass tip the senate- 
house to his decree without being 
“ plucked." {See Pluck. ) 

Will (o pass. Well to do. Here 
“pass” is the synonym of fare, Saxon 
farm, to go or pasR. Shakespeare has 
the expression “ llow goes it V’—i.e., How 
fares it, how passes it ? 

Passe-partout. A sort of picturo- 
frame. Tho middlo is cut out to the size 
of the picture, and the border or edge 
is embossed, so as to present a raised 
margin. The passe-partout and picture, 
being backed and laced with a glass, arc 
held together by ail edging of paper 
which shows on the glass lace. Tho 
word means something to "pass over 
all." 

A master-koy is also called a passe¬ 
partout (a pass through all the rooms). 

PaBselourdin (3 syl.). A great 
rock near Poitiers, where there is a very 
narrow hole on tho edge of a precipice, 
through which the university freshmen 
are made to pass, to “matriculate” them. 
The same is done at Mantua, where the 
freshmen are made to pass under the 
arch of St. Longi'nus. I’asse-lourdan 
means “ booby-pass.” 

Pass'elyon. A young foundling 
brought up by Morgano la Fde. He was 
detected in an intrigue with Morgane’s 
daughter, and the adventures of this 
amorous youth are related in the ro¬ 
mance called “ I’ercoforost,” vol. iii. 

Passet'reul (3 syl.). Sir Tristram’s 
horse. Sir Tristram was one of king 
Arthur’s rouud-tablo knights. 

Passing. {See Bull.) 

Passing fair. Admirably fair. The 
Dutch passeu, to admire. 

A man he *u to all the 

And panning rich with ft 

OulUnnit 

Passion Flower. So named from 
a fanciful resemblance in difljprent parts 
of tho flower to various articles connected 
with the “passion ” or crucifixion of our 
Lord. Tho five anthers symbolise the 
five wounds; the throe styles, the three 
nails; the column on which the ovary is 
elevated, the pillar of the cross; the 
fleshy threads within the flower, the 
crown of thorns; and the calyx, the 
nimbus. 


untry dear, 
y pound* a rear. 

M 71/iu. W*d l’«//nfll* ’* 


Passionists. Certain priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church, who mutually 
agreed to preach “Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” Tho founder of this “eon- 
gregation " was Paul Francis, surnamed 
Paul of the Cross. (1694-177J.) 

Pass'over. A Jewish festival to com¬ 
memorate the deliverance of the Israel¬ 
ites, when the angel of death (that slew 
the first-born of the Egyptians) passed 
oar their housss, and spared all who did 
I .as Mose^commanded them. 

i Passy-measure or Passing-mea- 
|. sure. A slow statoly dance; a corrup- 
1 tion of the Italian passanuzzo (a middle 
pace or stop). It is called a ciuque- 
niCasuro, because it consists of five 
| measures—“two singles and a double for- 
| ward, with two singles side.”— Collier. 

Passy-measure Pavin. A pavin 
is a stately dance {see Pavan) ; a passy- 
measure pavin is a reeling dance or 
motion like that of a drunken man from 
pule to side. Sir Toby Belch says of 
“ Dick Surgeon ’’— 

lie'* a rogue and a pauy-meaiurepavin. I hate a 
drunken rogu a.—Shakuptare," 'J'uctjih Jfight," v. i. 

Pasteboard. A visiting card; so 
called from the material of which it is 
made. 

Paston Letters. Tho first two 
volumes appeared in 1787, entitled 
“ Original Letters written during the 
reigns of Henry VI., Edward IV., and 
Richard 111., by ■various persons of 
rank ; ’’ edited by Mr., afterwards Sir 
John Fcnn. They are called Paston be¬ 
cause chiefly written by or to mem here 
of tho Paston family in Norfolk. They 
passed from the earl of Yarmouth to 
Peter In Neve, antiquary; then to Mr. 
Martin, of Palgrave, Suffolk ; were then 
bought by Mr. Worth, of Diss: then 
passed to tho editor. Charles Knight 
calls them “ an invaluahlo record of the 
social customs of the fifteenth century” 

| (tho time of tho War of the Rosob), but 
of lato some doubt has been raised 
respecting their authenticity. Throe 
extra volumes wore subsequently added. 

Pastorale of Pope Gregory, by 
Alfred the Great. 

Patavin'ity. A provincial idiom m 
speech or writing; so called from Pata- 
vium {Padua), the birth-place of Livy. 
(JSte Patois.) 
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Patch. A fool; so called from tbe 
motley or patched dress worn by licensed 
fools. 

'What a pled ninny’* this 1 thou gantry pat^h! 

Muikeipeart, “ The Tempest iii 2. 

Cross-patch. An ill-tempered person. 
(See above.) 

Patches. The Whig belles wore 
patches of court plaister on the rigid, and 
the Tories on the left side of their faces 
or forehead b. (See Court Plaister.) 

Pat'elin. The artful dodger. The 
French say Samnr son Patelin (to know 
how to bamboozle you). Patelin is the. 
name of an artful clioat in a farce of tho 
fifteenth century so called. On one occa¬ 
sion he wanted William Josseaume 'to 
sell him cloth on credit, and artfully fell 
on praising the father of the merchant, 
winding up his laudation with this ne pins 
ultra : “He did sell on credit, or even 
lend to those who wished to borrow." 
This farce was reproduced in 170G by 
Erueys, under the name of “L'Avocat 
Patolin.” 

Consider. ilr, I pray yon. how the noble Patelin, 
having a mind to extol Co thethixd heaven the father 
of Wiliam Josseaume, aaid no more than this: 
“ tnd he did lend to thoBe who were desirous to bor¬ 
row or him.”—Rabelais, "ParOagruel," in. 4. 

Patelinage. Foolery, buffoonery; 
acting like Patelin in the French farce. 

I never in my life laughed so much as at, tho act iug 
of that Patalio age. —Rahtlaxx , “ PantagruU,” m. .14 

Patent Holla. Letters patent col¬ 
lected together on parchment rolls. Each 
roll is a year, though in some cases the 
roll is subdivided into two or more parts. 
Each Bhoet of parchment is numbered, 
and called a membrane: for exampio, the 
8th or any other sheet. Hay of tho 10th 
year of Henry III., is cited thus : “Pat. 
10, Hen. 111., m. 8. If tho document is 
on the back of the roll it is called dorso, 
and “ d” is added to the citation. 

Pat’er Nos'ter. Tho Lord’s Prayer; 
BO called from the first two words in the 
Latin version. Every tenth bead of a 
rosary is so called; because at that bead 
the Lord’s Prayer is repeated. Loosely, 
the rosary itself is so called. 

Paternoster How (London) was bo 
named from the rosary or paternoster 
makers. Wo read of “ one Robert Nikko, 
a paternoster maker and citizen, in the 
reign of Honry IV.” Some say it was 
so called because funeral processions on 
their way to St. Paul's began their pater 


noster at the beginning of the Bow, and 
went on repeating it till they reached 
the church-gate. 

Pater Patrum. St. Gregory of 
Nyssa was bo entitled by tho Nicteon 
Council. (332-395.) 

Pathfinder. Major-General John 
Charles Fremont, who conducted four ex¬ 
peditions across tho Rocky Mountains. 
(Circa, 1815.) 

Pathfinder, in Fenimore Cooper’s five 
novels, is Natty Bumppo, called the 
Pathfinder, the Deer-slayer, the Hawk- 
eye, and the Trapper. (See Natty 
Bdmito,) 

* 1* 

Patient ( The). Albert IV., duke of 
Austria. (1377—1404.) {See Helena.) 

Patient Gris'el, OrisiMrs, Grin/d, 
GnstldS, or Grisildix, according to Chau¬ 
cer, was the wifo of VVautior, marquis of 
Sal'iices (“Clerkes Tale"). According 
to Boccaccio, Griselda, a poor country 
lass, became the wife of Gualtio're, mar¬ 
quis of Saluzzo (“Tenth Day,”novel x.). 
She is put upon by her husband in the 
most wanton and gratuitous manner, but 
boars it all not only without a murmur, 
but even without loss of temper. She 
is tbe model of patience under injuries. 
The allegory means that God takes away 
onr children and goods, afiiicts us in 
sundry ways, and tries us “ so as with 
fire;" but we should always say, “ The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken 
awayblessed be the namo of the Lord.” 

Patin. Brother of tho emperor of 
Rome, who fights with Am'adis of Gaul, 
and has his horse killed undor him, 

Pat'ina. A beautiful surface deposit 
or fine rust with which, in time, buried 
coins and bronzes become covered. It 
is at once preservative and ornamental, 
and may be seen to advantage in the 
ancient bronzes of Pompeii. (Greek, pa - 
tane, a patin.) 

PatoisJ 2 sy 1.). Dialectic peculiarity, 
provincialism. Quintilian noticed some¬ 
thing of the kind in Livy, which he called 
pataomitas, from Patavium, Livy’s birth- 
town. 

Patri-Fassians. One of the most 
ancient sectaries of the Christian Church, 
who maintained the oneness of the God¬ 
head. Tbe founder was Praxoas, of 
Phrygia, in the second century. The 
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appellation was given to them by their 
opponents, who affirmed that according 
to their theory the Father must have 
Buffered on the cross. 

Patrician, properly speaking, is one 
of the patres or fathers of Rome. Those 
patres were the senators, and their de¬ 
scendants were the patricians. As they 
hold for many years all the honours of 
the state, the word came to signify the 
magnates or nobility of a nation. 

N.B.—In Rome the patrician class was 
twice augmented : first by Tatius, after 
the Sabine war, who added a whole “ cen¬ 
tury and again by Tan|uinius Priscus, 
who added another. The Sabine century 
went by the name of patricians of the 
senior races (» najo'nua gentium), and the 
Tarquinian patricians wore termed of the 
junior oreation {mino'ruoi gentium). 

Pat'rick. Chambers says, “Wecan 
trace the footsteps of St. Patrick almost 
from his cradle to his grave, by the names 
of placos called after him. Thus,assuming 
the Scottish origin, he was born at Kit- 
ytatrick (the cell of Patrick), in Dumbar¬ 
tonshire ; he resided for some time at 
JMl-patrick (the district of Patrick), in 
Lanarkshire; and visited Crag-jihadrig 
(tho rock of Patrick), near Inverness. 
He founded two churches, liirk-patrick 
in Kircudbright, and Kirk-patrick in 
Dumfries ; and ultimately sailed from 
Port-patrick, leaving behind him such an 
odour of sanctity, that among the most 
distinguished families of the Scottish 
aristocracy Patrick has been a favourito 
name down to the present day. 

Arriving in England lie preacbod at j 
Patter-dale (Patrick’s valley), in West- , 
morcland ; and foundod the church of 
Kirk-patrick, in Durham. Visiting Wales 
he walkqd over Sarn-badrig (causeway 
’of Patrick), which now forms a dan¬ 
gerous shoal in Carnarvon Bay; and 
doparting for the Continent sailed from 
JJan-harfrig (church of Patrick), in tho 
isle of Angloson. Undertaking his mis¬ 
sion to convert the Irish, he first landed 
at Innit-pn trick (island of Patrick), and 
next at Holm-pa trick, on tho opposite 
shore of the mainland, in tho county of 
Dublin. Sailing northwards ho touched 
at the Isle of Man, called lnnis-^atrick, 
where he founded another ohurch of 
Kirk-patHck, near the town of Peel. 
Again landing on the coast of Ireland, in 
the county of Down, he converted and 


baptised the chieftain Dichu on his own 
threshing-floor, an event perpetuated in 
the wordiSani—i.e., Sahhal-patrick (barn 
of Patrick). Ho then proceeded to 
Temple-patrvck, in Antrim ; and from 
thence to a lofty mountain in Mayo, over 
sinco called Croagh-patrick. In East 
Meath he founded the abbey of Domnach- 
Padraig (house of Patrick), and built a 
church in Dublin on the spot where St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral now stands. In an 
island of Lough Derg, in Donegal, 
there is Si. Patrirk's Purgatory ; in Lein¬ 
ster, St. Patrick’s Wood ; at Cashel, 7ft. 
J‘atrick's Hock, There are scores of St. 
Patrick's Wells from which he drank ; 
and he died at Saul, March 17th, 493. 
—“Book of Days." 

St. Patrick’s Cave, through which was 
a descent to purgatory, for the behoof of 
the living who wished to expiate their 
evil deeds before death. 

St. Patrick’s Cross. The same shape 
as St. Andrew’s cross (X). only different 
in colour, viz., red on a white field. (See 
Andrew.) 

St. Patrick's Purgatory , Ireland, de¬ 
scribed in the Italian romance called 
“ Guerino Moschino.” Here gourmands 
aro tantalised with delicious banquets 
which elude their grasp, and are at the 
same time troubled with colic. 

St. Patrick and the Serpent. According 
to tradition, St. I’atrick cleared Ireland 
of its vermin; one old serpent resisted, 
• but St. Patrick overcame it by cunning. 
He made a box, and invited the serpent 
Id enter it. The serpent objected, saying 
it, was too small ; but St. Patrick in¬ 
sisted it was quite large enough to be 
comfortable. After a long contention, 
the serpent g'.t in to prove its case, when 
St. Patrick slammed down the lid, and 
threw the box into the sea. To com¬ 
plete this wonderful tale, the legend soys 
tho waves of the Sea aro made by the 
writliings of this serpent, and tho noise 
of the sea is that of the serpent imploring 
the saiut to release it. 

Pat'riCO. An Abram-man (y.r.). 

Patroc'los. The gentle and amiable 
friend of Achilles in Homer’s “Iliad." 
"When Achillos refused to fight in order 
to annoy Agamemnon, he sent Patroolos 
to battle, and he was slain by Eupborbos. 

Patten. Martha or Patty, says Gay, 
was the daughter of a Lincolnshire 
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farmer, with whom the village black¬ 
smith fell in love. To save her from 
wet feet when she wont to milk the cows, 
the village Mulciber invented a clog, 
mounted on iron, which he called patty, 
after his mistress. This pretty fable is 
of no literary value, as the word is the 
French pal hi (a bigk-heeled shoe), from 
the Greek patciu (to walk). 

The pa 1 ten now supports each frugal dame, 

Which from the blue-eyed Patty takes ii s name. 

Gay, “ Trivia,'' i. 

Pattens-Money {Chapins de la 
Rtdna). A subsidy levied in Spain on all 
erown-tenants at the time of a royal 
marriage. 

Patter. To chatter, to clack. Dr. 
Puscy thinks it is derived from Pater¬ 
noster (the Lord’s Prayer). The priest 
gabbled it in a low, mumbling voieo till 
ho camo to the words, “ and lead us not 
iuto temptation,” which he spoke aloud, 
and the choir responded, “ but deliver 
us from evil." In our reformed Prayer- 
Book, the priest is directed to say the 
whole prayer “with a load voice." Prob¬ 
ably the “ pattering of rain ”—i e., the 
rain coming with its pat-pat,, is after all 
the better derivation. (Welsh, fat, a 
blow.) 

Pattern. A corruption of patron. 
As a patron is a guide, and ought to be 
an example, bo the word has come to sig¬ 
nify an artistic model. 

Fattieson ( Mr. Peter). Introduced t 
by Sir Walter Scott in tho Introductions 
of the “Heart of Midlothian ” and “ Bride 
»of Lammermoor." lie is represented as 
“ assistant” at Gandorcleugh, and author 
t>f the “ Tales of My Landlord,” pub¬ 
lished posthumously by Jedidiak Cleisk- 
botham.' 

Paul {St..). Patron saint of preachers 
and tentmakers, being himsolf the most 
eloquent of the sacred penmen, and a 
maker of tents. 

His symbols are a sword and open 
book, the former the instrument of bis 
martyrdom, and tho latter indicative of 
the new law propagated by him as the 
apostle of the Gentiles. He is repre¬ 
sented of short 6tature, with bald head 
and grey, bushy beard. 

Ht. Paul the Hermit is represented as 
an old man, clothed with palm-leaves, | 
and seated under a palm-tree, near 
whioh are a fountain, river, and loaf of 
bread. i 


Paul of the Cross. Paul Francis, founder 
of the Passion 1sts. (1694-1775.) 

Paul and Virginia. A talo by Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre. At one time this 
little romance was as popular as “ Undo 
Tom’s Oabiu.” 

Paul Pry. An idle, meddlesome 
follow, who has no occupation of his own, 
and is always interfering with other folk’s 
business. —John Poole, “Paul Pry ” (a 
comedy). 

Paul'ianists. A sect of heretics so 
callod from Paulia'nus Sainosa'tamis(Paul 
of Samosn/ta), elected bishop of Antioch 
in 262. Ho may bo considered the father 
of the Bocinians. 

Paulieians. A religious sect of the 
Eastern ompire. an offshoot of the Mjmi'- 
cha:ans. It originated in an Armonian 
named Paul, who lived undor Justinian 
II. Meander says they were the fol¬ 
lowers of Constantine of Mananahs, and 
were called Paulieians becafiso the apostle 
Paul was their guide. Ho says they re- 
jocted the worship of the Virgin and of 
saints, denied tie dootriue of transub> 
stantiation, aud maintained the right of 
overy one to road the Scriptures froely. 

Pauli'na, wife of Antig'onus, a Si¬ 
cilian nobleman, lakes charge of queen 
llormi'ono, when unjustly sent to prison 
by her jealous husband, and after a time 
presents her again to Leoutes as a statue 
“ by that rare Italian master, Julio 
Romano.”— B/tahesjieare, “ Winter's Tale.” 

Paulo. The cardinal, brother of count 
Guido Fraucesolu'ni, who advised his 
scape grace bankrupt brother to marry 
an heiress, in order to repair his fortune. 
—Hubert Browning, “ The Rina and the 
Booh.” 

Paul’s Walkers. Loungers who 
frequented the middle of St. Paul’s, 
which was the Bond Street of London 
up to the time of tho Commonwealth. 
(See Ben Jonson’s “Every Man out of 
his Humour,” where are a variety of 
scenes given in the interior of St. Paul's. 
Harrison Ainsworth describes these 
“walkers” in his novel entitled “Old 
SaiutPaul’s”) 

The young gallants.. ..used to meat at the central 
point, rtt Paul's; and from tills circumstance ob¬ 
tained the appellation of Paul's Walkers, an we now 
say Hand St eel Umnesrs —Mow, “ JfurojMon Jfa* 
panne," July. 1807. 
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Fa'van or Pavin. Every pawn has 
its go! Hard (Spanish). Every sage has 
his moments of folly. Every white must 
have its black, and every sweet its sour. 
The pavan was a stately Spanish dance, 
in which the ladies and gentlemen stalked 
like peacocks (Latin, paeo'nes), the gen- 
tlotncn with thoir long robes of office, and 
the ladies with trains like peacocks’ tails. 
The pavan, like tho minuet, ended with 
a ipiick movement called the ga/tiard, a 
sort of guvot/. 

Pawnbroker. The three gulden, halls. 
The Lombards were the first money¬ 
lenders in England, and those who bor¬ 
rowed money of them deposited some se¬ 
curity or pawn. The Medici family, whose 
arms* were three gilded /alls, in allusion 
to their profession of medicine, were 
the richest merchants of Florence, and 
greatest money-lenders. (See Uai.I.S. )' 

Pawnee. Brandy pawnee. Brandy 
grog. (Hindu, jta'ui, water.) 

Pax. Tho “ Kiss of Peace.” Also a 
sacred utensil used when mass iii cele¬ 
brated by a high dignitary. It is some- 
timos a crucifix, sometimes a tablet, and 
sometimes a reliquary. In the mass of 
Maundy Thursday the pax is omitted, to 
express horror at the treachorous kiss of 
Judas. 

Pay. I’ll pay him ou(. I’ll bo a 
match for him, I’ll punish him. (French, 
peiner, peine, punishment; Latin, ptxnal) 

They vrllli nfoxc tule him soundly did paye. 

“Tht King mid fiurthernt Jim. ” (1040). 

Who’s to pag the piper t Who is to 
stand Sam * w ho is to pay the score ? The 
phrase comes from tho tradition about 
the I’ied Pipor of Hamelin, who agreed 
to cure the town of ruts and mice ; when 
he hud done so tho people of Hammed 
refused to pay him, whereupon he pipod 
again, gathered all tho children together, 
aud drowned thorn in tho river. 

Fayn'i sing;. A process of preserving 
and hardening wood invented by Mr. 
Payne. (See KyanIhe.) 

Peace. The Perpetual Peace. Tho 
peace concluded January 2*4th, 1502, be¬ 
tween England and Scotland. A few 
years after, the battle of Flodden Field 
was fought between the contracting par¬ 
ties. 

Peace of Antal'cidas. between 
Artaxerxes and the states of Greece. It 


was brought about by Antal'cldas, the 
Spartan (B.c. 387). 

Peace of God. In 1035 the clergy 
interfered to prevent the constant feuds 
between baron and baron ; they com¬ 
manded all men to lay down their arms 
on pain of oxcommunication. The com¬ 
mand and malediction were read daily 
from the pulpits by the officiating priests 
after the proper gospel May they 
who rofuse to obey be accursed, and have 
thoir portion with Cain, the first mur¬ 
derer; with Judas, the arch traitor; 
nnd with Datlian and Abi'ram, who went 
down nlivo into the pit. May they be 
accursed in tbe life that now is ; and in 
that which is to come inay their light bo 
put out as a candle." So saying, all the 
candles were instantly extinguished, and 
the congregation had to mako its way 
out of church as it best could. 

Peaceful (The). Kang-wiing, third 
of the Tliow dynasty of China, in whose 
reign no one was either put to death or 
imprisoned. (1098-1152.) 

Peach. Inform, “splita contrac¬ 
tion of impeach. 

Peach'um* A receiver of stolen 
goods, whose liouso is tho rosort of pick¬ 
pockets and thieves.— (lay, ‘ ‘ Beggars’ 
Opera." 

Mrs. Pcachum. His wife. 

Peacock. Let him keep peacock to 
himself. Let him keep to himself his 
eccentricities. When George III. had 
partly recovered from one of, his attacks, 
his ministers got him to read the King’s 
Speech, but he ended every sentence with 
the word “ poacock.” The minister who 
drilled him said that peacock was an ex¬ 
cellent word for ending a sentence, only 
kings should not let subjects hear it, but 
should whisper it softly, Tho result 
was a perfect success: tho pause at tbe 
closo of each sentence had an excellent 
effect. 

Jiy the Peacock! A common oath widen 
at one time was thought sacred. Tho 
fabled incorruptibility of the peacock’s 
flesh, caused the bird to be adopted as a 
type of the resurrection. 

Peak (Derbyshire). “The Queen of 
Soots’ Pillar ” is a column in the cave of 
the peak as clear as alabaster, and so 
called because Mary Queen of Scots pro¬ 
ceeded thus for, and then returned. 
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Peal. To ring a peal is to ring 5,040 
changes; any number of changes loss 
than that is technically called a touch or 
flourish. Dolls are first raised, and then 
pealed—i.e., knockod with their hammers. 
(The Latin pello, to knock.) 

This tooifty run* . a true and complete peal of 
5,040 grandBire triples Jn threw hours and fourteen 
minutes.—inscription m WmtUor Curfew Tinner. 

Pearls. Diosoor'ides and Pliny men¬ 
tion the belief that pearls are formed by 
drops of rain falling into the oyster-shells 
while open, and the rain-drops thus 
received are hardened into pearls by 
some secretions of tho animal. 

According to Richardson, the Persians 
say when drops of spring-rain fall into 
the pearl-oyster they produce pearls. 

Precious the tear hb that rain from the sky 
Which turue into pearls ae it falls on the sea 
Thomas Moore. 

N.B—Dr. Darwin thinks that pearls 
are formed liko those calcareous pro¬ 
ductions of crabs known by the name of 
crabs’-eyes, which are always near the 
stomach of the creature ; and adds that 
in both cases the substance is probably 
a natural provision either for the repara¬ 
tion or enlargement, of the shell.— 
“Economy of Vegetation," i. 3. 

Pearls. Cardan says that pearls are 
polished by being pocked and played with 
by doves.— “lie Rerum Vanetaic,” vii. 34. 

Peasant Bard. Robert Bums, tho 
lyric poet of Scotland. (1759-17%.) 

Feasant War, between 1500 and 
1525. It was a frequent rising of the 
peasantry of. Swabia, Franconia, Saxony, 
and othor German states, in consequence 
of the tyranny and oppression of tho 
nobles. In 1502 was the rebellion called 
the Laced Shoe, from its cognisance; in 
1514, the League of Poor Conrad; in 
1523, the Latin, War. Tho insurgents 
were put down, and whereas they had 
been whipped beforo with Bcourges, they 
were now chastised with scorpions. 

Peascod. Father of Feas-blossom, 
if Bottom’s pedigree may bo accepted. 

I pray you commend me to Mistress Squash 
your nictber, and to Master Pease id your father, 
good Master HeasMoseom.— Shakespeare, “Midsum¬ 
mer Ifu/lu's Dream," Ui. 1. 

Winter for shoeing, peascod for wooing. 
Tho allusion in the latter clause is to the 
custom of placing a peascod with nine 
peas in it on the door-lintel, under the 
notion that the first naan who entered 
through the door would be the husband of 


the person who did so. Another custom 
is alluded to by Browne— 

The reucod green b oft with no little toyle 
Hee’d seeke For in the fattest, fartil’et soils, 
And rend It. from the stalks to bring It to her, 
And in her bosome for acceptance woo her. 

“ British Pastorale." 

Pec. Eton slang for money. A con¬ 
traction of the Latin pecu'nia. 

Pecca'vi. To cry pecca'vi. To ac¬ 
knowledge oneself in the wrong. It is 
Baid that Sir Charles Napier, after the 
battle of Haidarabad, in 1843, used this 
word as a pun upon his victory—“I have 
Sindo " (sinned). (Pecca'vi is the Latin 
for “ 1 have done wrong.”) 

Teckham. All holiday at Peckham 
— i.e., no appetite, not peckish; a Run on 
the word pock, as going to Bedfordshire 
is a pun on the word bed. 

Going to Pectham. Going to dinner. 

Peck'snifT. A canting hypocrite, 
who speaks homilies of morality, does 
the most heartless things “as a duty to 
society,” and forgives wrong-doing in 
nobody but himself. —Dickens, “ Martin 
Chnizlemt .” 

Pecu’lium. Afy own peculium. 
Private and individual property or pos¬ 
session. The Roman slaves were allowed 
to acquire property, over which their 
masters bad no right or control; this 
was called their pecu'lium. 

Pecuniary. t From pecut, cattle, 
especially sheep. Varo says that sheep 
were tho ancient medium of barter and 
standard of valuo. Ancient coin was 
marked with the image of an ox or 
sheep. We have tho Gold Sheop 
( mouttm dor) and Gold Lamb (agnel d'or) 
of ancient France, so called from the 
figure struck on thorn, and worth about 
a shilling. 

Ped'agogue (3 syl.) means a boy- 
leader. It was a slave whoso duty it was 
to attend the boy whenever he left home. 
Ah those slaves influenced the education 
of the child, the word came to be applied 
to schoolmasters. (Greek, pail ago'go.) 

Pedlar is not a tramp who goes on 
his feet, as if from the Latin pedes (feet), 
but a man who carries a ped, or hamper 
without a lid, in which are stored fish or 
other articles to hawk about the streets. 
In Norwich there is a place called the 
Ped-market, where women expose eggs, 
butter, cheese, Ac., in open hampers. 
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Pedlars Acre (Lambeth). Accord¬ 
ing to tradition a pedlar of this parish 
left a sum of money, on condition that 
his picture, with a dog, should be pre¬ 
served for ever in glass in ono of the 
church-windows. In the south window of 
the middle aisle, sure enough, such a pic¬ 
ture exists; but probably it is a rebus on 
C/uzptnan, the name of some benefactor. 
In Swaffham church there is a portrait of 
one John Chapman, a groat bone factor, 
who is represented as a pedlar with his 
pack; and in that town a similar tradition 
exists. 

Peebles. Poor Peter Peebles. The 
pauper litigant in “ Redgauntlet,” d>y 
Sir Walter Scott. 

Peel. A Peel District. A clerical 
district (not a pariah) devised by Sir 
Robert Peel. 

Peeler (M). Slang for a policoman. 
So called from Sir Robert Pool, who 
established the 1 rish constabulary. Hobby 
being the nicknamo of Robert is applied 
to the samo forco. (See Bonny.) 

Peeler, ft is an extraordinary circum¬ 
stance that this word, now applied to a 
policeman or thief-catcher, was in the 
sixteenth century applied to robbers. 
Hollinshcd, in his Scottish Chronicle 
(1570), refers to Patrick Dunbar, who 
“delivered the countrie of these 
peelers.” Thomas Mortimer, in his 
“British Plutarch;"* Miltou, in his 
“Paradise Regained" (book iv.); and 
Dryden, all use the word “pcolor" as a 
plunderer or robber. The old Border 
towers were called “peels." 

Peep. As a specimen of the inge¬ 
nuity of certain etymologists in tracing 
our language to Latin and Cl reck sources, 
may be mentioned Mr. (lisaubon’s deri¬ 
vation of peep from tbo Greek opipteuo 
(to staro at). 

Playua/ pcep-ho. Hiding or sculking 
from creditors; in allusion to tbo infant 
nursery gamo. 

Peep-o'-Day Boys. Tho Irish in¬ 
surgents of 17^4 ; so called because they 
used to visit the houses of their oppo¬ 
nents (called defenders) at peep of day, 
searching for arms or plunder. 

Peeping Tom of Coventry. Leo- 
fric, earl ofMercia and lord of Coventry, 
imposed some very severe imposts on the 
people of Coventry, which his countess, 
Godi'va, tried to get mitigated. The 
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earl, thinking to silonce her importunity, 
said he would comply when she had, 
ridden naked from one end of the town 
to the other. Godi'va took him at his 
won!, actually rode through the town 
naked, and Leofric remitted the imposts. 
Before Godi'va started, all the inhabi¬ 
tants voluntarily confined themselves to 
their houses, and resolved that any one 
who stirred abroad should be put to 
death. A tailor thought to have a peep, 
but was rewarded by the loss of his eyes, 
and has over since been called Peeping 
Tom of Coventry. 

Peers of the Realm. The five 
orders of duke, marquis, earl, viscount, 
and baron. The word peer is the Latin 
pares (equals), and in feudal times all 
great vassals were held equal in ’rank. 
At the accession of IIagues Capot there 
were six lay peers, and six ecclesiastical. 
Of the lay peers, three were dukes, and 
three counts ; of the ecclesiastics, two 
wern archbishops, and four bishops. In 
modern usage these noblemen are only 
equal in public actions, as in votes of 
parliament, and trial of peers. 

Peg or Peyyy, for Margaret, corrupted 
into Meg or Meggy. Thus, Pat or Patty 
for Martha; Pol or Polly, for Mary, 
corrupted into Mol or Molly; Ac. 

A pey too loir. Low-spirited, moody. 
Our Saxon ancestors were accustomed to 
uso peg-tankards, or tankards with a peg 
inserted nt equal intervals, that when 
two or more drank from tho same bowl 
no one might exceed his fai^ proportion. 
We are told that St. Dunstan introduced 
tho fashion to prevent brawling. I am a 
pey too low means, I want anoi her draught 
to choor mo up. 

Come, old fellow, drink down to your peg 1 

but do uol drink any further, X ben. 

JLongjellme. •• Golden Ijtgtnd," tv. 

To take one down a pey. To take the 
conceit out of a braggart or pretentious 
person. Tho allusion here is not to peg- 
tankards, but to a ship's colours, which 
used to be raised and lowered by pegs; 
tho higher tho colours arc raised the 
greater the honour, and to take them 
down a peg would be to award less 
honour. 

Trepanned your party with intrigue. 

And took your grandees down n peg. 

Holler, tludwrnt. II. 9. 

There are always more round pegs than 
round holes. Always more candidates for 
office than places to dispose of. The 
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allusion is to Military Tactics and other 
similar games. 

'asos (Greet; Pegasus, Latin). 
The inspiration of poetry, or, according 
to Boiardo (“Orlando Inamorato'’), the 
horse of the Muses. A poet speaks of his 
Peg'asus, as “My Pegasus will not go 
this morning,’’ meaning his brain will not 
■work. “ I am mounting Pegasus”— i.e., 
going to write poetry. “1 am on my 
Pegasus,” engaged in writing verses. 

Peg'asus or Peg'asos, according to 
classic mythology, was the winged horso 
on which Boiler ophon rode against tlio 
Ohimiera. When the Muses contended 
with the daughters of Pi'eros, Iloi'icon 
rose heavenward with delight; but 
Peg'asos gave it a kick, stepped its 
ascent, and brought out of the mountain 
the soul-inspiring waters of Hippoerene 
(11 ip'-po-crceu). 

Pegg (Katharine). One of the mis¬ 
tresses of Charles II., daughter of 
Thomas Togg, of Yoldersey, in Derby¬ 
shire, Esquire. 

Peine Forte et Dure. A species of 
torture applied to contumacious felons. 
In the reign of Henry the accused was 
pressed to death by woights; in later 
reigns the praotioo prevailed of tying 
tho thumbs tightly together with whip¬ 
cord, to induce tho accused to plead. 
The following persons were pressed to 
death by weights: Juliana Quick, in 
1442; Anthony Arrowsmith, in 1508; 
Walter Calvorly, in 1605; Major Strang- 
ways, in 1657; and even in 1711 a person 
was pressed to (loath at the Cambridge 
assizes. 

Pela'gianism. The system or doc¬ 
trines taught by Pola'gius (</.!>.). He 
denied what is termed birth-sin or the 
taint of Adam, and he maintained that 
we have power of ourselves to receive or 
reject the Gospel. 

Pela'gius. A Latinised Greek form 
of the name Morgan—the Welsh mor, 
like the Greek pel'agos, meaning the soa. 

Pelago-saur (Greet, sea-lizard). An 
extinct saurian of the Upper Jurassic 
formation. 

Pel£ Filthy pelf. Money. The word 
was anciently used for refuse or rubbish. 
“Who steals my purse steals troth." 
Filthy means ungodly; the Scripture 
expression is “unrighteous mammon” 


(Latin pelvis, or Greek pell is, tho basin 
used by priests for the intestines and 
refuse of animals sacrificed; our pail; 
peel, meaning refuso; and pel, refuse hair, 
as in pell-wool , kc.) It is certainly not 
connected with pilfer, as it is usually 
given. 

Pel'ias. The huge Bpear of Achilles, 
which none but the hero could wield ; bo 
called because it was cut from an ash 
growing on mount Pel'ion, in Thessaly. 

Pel'ican, ill Christian art, is a symbol 
of charity. It is also an emblem of Jesus 
Christ, by “whose blood we are healed” 
(Eucherius and Jerome). (‘See below.) 

Pelkan. A mystic emblem of Christ, 
called by Dante nostro Pelirano. St. 
Hieronymus gives tho story of the pelican 
restoring its young ones destroyed by 
serpents, and ids salvation by the blood 
of Christ. The “ Bcstia'rium” says that 
l’hysiol'ogus tells us that the pelican is 
very fond of its brood, but when the 
young ones begin to grow they rebel 
against tho male bird and provoko his 
anger, so that he kills them ; the mother 
returns to the nest in three days, sits on 
the dead birds, pours her blood over 
them, revives them, and they feed on 
the blood.— Bill. Sat. Bely., No. 10,074. 

Thau eayd the Pellyrinp, 

Wheu my hyrdte he eUyue 
With my hluudc X I hem ieuyuo [revive]. 
Scrypt.ui e doth record. 

The Name dyd our Lord, 

And roec Irom deth to h tie. 

Skelton, “ Armoury of Birdie." 

Pelicans. The notion that pelicans 
feed their young with their blood arose 
from the following habit:—They have a 
large bag attached to their under bill. 
When the parent bird is about to feed 
its brood, it macerates small fish in this 
bag or pouch, then pressing the bag 
against its breast, transfers tho macerated 
food to the mouths of the young ones. 

A pelican in her -piety is the represen¬ 
tation of a pelican feeding her young 
with her blood. Tho Homans called film 
love piety, hence Virgil’s hero is called 
piusM ne'as, because he rescued hia father 
from the flames of Troy. 

Peli'des. Son of Peleus—that is, 
Achilles, the hero of Homer’s ** Iliad,” 
and chief of the Greek warriors that be¬ 
sieged Troy. 

When, like Peli'des, bold beyond control, 

Uomer raised high to heaven the loud lmpetaeaa 

song. Beattie ," Minetret." 
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Pel'ion. Heaping Ossa upon Pelion. 
Adding difficulty to difficulty, embarrass¬ 
ment to embarrassment, &e. When the 
giants tried to scalo heaven, they placed 
mount Ossa upon mount Pelion for a 
Bcaling ladder. 


Pell-mell. Headlong ; in reckless 
confusion. From tho players of pall- 
mall, who rush heedlessly to strike tho 
ball. The “pall” is the ball (Italian, 
pal/a), and the “ mall” is the mallet, or 
bat (ltulian, inng/ia; French, mail). Tho 
bat is sometimes called the pall-mall; 
sometimes tho game is so callod, and | 
sometimes the ground set apart for tho | 
game, as Pall-Mall, London. I 

Pelle'an Conqueror. Alexander 
the Great, born at Pella, in Macedonia. 

Jtememttf'r thnl Prlletm conqueror. 

MUtuu, " Parudu h Heuitmerl," 11 . 


Pelleas*(*S’tr). One of the knights 
of the Pound Table. In the “ Faery 
Queen,” he goos after tho “ blatant 
boast,” when it breaks the chain with 
Which it had boon bound by Sir Calidore. 

Pellenoro (King). A noted cha¬ 
racter in the “ Rlortc d’Arthur.” 

Fells. Clerk of the Pells. An officer 
of the Exchequer, whose duty it was to 
make entries on the pelts or parchment 
rolls. Abolished in 1S;14. 


Fel'ops. Son of Tan'talos, cut to 
pieces and served as food to tho gods. 
The Moro'a was called Peloponnesus or 
the “island of Pelops,” from this my¬ 
thical king. 

The 'ivory shoulder of the sons of Pelops. 
Tho distinguishing or distinctive mark 
of any one. Tho talo is that Dome'tor 
ate tho shoulder of Pelops when it was 
served up by Tan'talos, and when the 
gods put tho body hack into the cauldron 
to restore it to life, he came forth lacking 
a shoulder. I leraoter supplied an ivory 
shoulder, and all his descendants earned 
this mark in their bodies. (See Pytha¬ 
goras.) 

Pelo'rUB. Cape di Faro, a promon¬ 
tory of Sicily.— Virgil, “Jine.idf iii. t>, 7. 


t a when the force 

Of snhtrrran'nn wind muispoiu a hill 
Tom from I'cfm um. 

Mu'tun, "Parodist Lost bk. L 


PelOB(mw/)- Father of I’liysigna'thos, 
king of the Frogs .— lt Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice." 


Pelt, in printing. Untanned sheep¬ 
skins used for printing-balls. (French, 
pelte; Latin, pellis, a skin). 

Pen and Feather are varieties of 
the Baine word, the root being tho San¬ 
skrit pat, to fly. (We havo the Sanskrit 
patlra, a wing or instrument for flying; 
Latin, petna or penna, pen; Greek, 
peteron ; Teutonic, phathra, whence our 
“feather.”) 

Pena'tBs. The household gods of 
the Romans. According to tradition, 
Danin n brought from Harriot,brace the 
ponates which old Anchi’ses carried off 
from Troy, and at tho death of his father, 
/Ent/as carried them to Italy. 

Pencil of Kays. All the rays that 
issue from one point, or that can, be fo¬ 
rt eused at one point (French, penicillus, 
little tail, whence pen in Hum., a painter’s 
brush made of the hair of a cow’s tail); 
so called because they are like the hairs 
of a paint-brush, except at the point 
where they aggregate. 

Pendennis (Arthur). Tho hero of 
Thackeray’s novel, entitled “ The History 
of Pendennis,” &c. 

Major Pendennis. A tuft-hunter, 
similar in character to Macklin’s cele¬ 
brated Sir Portiuax M‘Sycophant. 

Fenden'te Li'te (Latin). Pending 
the suit; while the suit is going on. 

Fendrag'on. A title conferred on 
several British ehiefs in times of great 
danger, when they were invested with 
dictatorial power? thus Uter and Ar¬ 
thur were each appointed to the office to 
repel the Saxon invaders. Oassibelann 
was pendragon wheu Julius Oesar invaded 
the island ; and so on. The word pen. is 
Uritish for head, and dragon for leader, 
ruler, or chief. The word therefore 
means sunrn us rex (chief of the kings). 

So much for fact, and now for the 
fable: Geoffrey of Monmouth says, when 
Auro'lius, the British king, was poisoned 
by Ambron, during tho invasion of Pas- 
contius, son of Vortigem, there “ap¬ 
peared a star at W inuheator of wonderful 
magnitude and brightness, darting forth 
a ray, at the end of which was a globe 
of tiro in form of a dragon, out of whose 
mouth issued forth twui rayB, one of 
whieh extended to Gaul and the other 
to Ireland.” Uter ordered two golden 
dragons to be made, one of which he 
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resented to Winchester, and the other 
e carried with him as bis royal stan¬ 
dard, whence he received the name of 
Uter Pendragon.—(Bks. viii., xiv., xvii.) 

Penel'ope (4 syl.). The Web or 
Shroud of Penelope*. A work “never 
ending, still beginningnever done but 
ever in hand. Penelof>e, according to 
Homer, was pestered by suitors while 
her husband, Ulysses, was absent at tho 
siege of Troy. To relieve herself of their 
importunities, sho promised to make her 
choice of one as soon as she had finishod 

• weaving a shroud for her father-in-law. 
Every night she unravelled what she had 
done in the day, and so deferred making 
any choice till Ulysses returnod, when 
the suitors were sont to the right-about 
without ceremony. 

Penel'ophon. Tho beggar lovod by 
king Cophetua (</.v.). 

Fenel'va. A knight whose adven¬ 
tures and exploits form a supplemental 
part of tfce Spanish romance entitled 
“ Am'adis of Gaul.” The first four books 
of the romance and the part above re¬ 
ferred to were by Portuguese authors— 
the former by Vasoo de Lobcira, of 
Oporto, who died 1403, the latter by an 
unknown author. 

Penetralia. The private rooms of 
a house; the secrets of a family. That 
part of a Roman temple into which the 
priest alone had access; here were the 
Bacred images, here the responses of the 
oraolcB were made, and here the sacred 
mysteries were performed. The Jewish 
Holy of HolioB was the penotralia of their 
Temple. ^ 

• Fenfeather (Lady Penelojte ). The : 

lady patroness of the Spa.— Sir Walter I 
Scott, "St. Ronavls Well . | 

Peninsular War. The war carried 
on, under the duko of Wellington, against 
the French in Portugal and Spain, be¬ 
tween 1808 and 1812. 

Penitential Psalms are seven 
pBalms expressive of contrition. They 
are—vi., xxxii., xxxviii., li., cii., exxx., 
cxliii., of the “Authorised Version,” or 
vi., xxxi., xxxvii., 1., ci., cxxix., cixii. of 
the Vulgate. 

Penmanship. 

The “Good Kingf R6nd,” titular king 
of Naples in the middle of the fifteenth 
eentury, was noted for his initial letters. 1 


St. Thecla of Isauria wrote the entire 
Scriptures out without a blot or mistake. 

St. Theodosius wrote the Gospels in 
letters of gold without a single mistake 
or blur. (.See Longfellow’s “ Golden 
Legend,” iv.) 

Pennals (pen-cam). So the fresh¬ 
men of the Protestant universities of 
Germany were called. 

Pen'nalism. The same as “fag¬ 
ging.” The pennals or freshmen of the 
Protestant universities wore the fags 
of the elder students, called schorists. 
Abolished at tho close of the seventeenth 
century. (See above .) 

Pennant. The common l’egond is, 
that when Tromp, the Dutch admiral, 
'appeared on our coast, he hoisted a broom 
on his ship, to signify his intention of 
sweeping the ships of England from the 
sea; and that the English admiral hoisted 
a horse-whip, to indicate his intention 
of drubbing tho Dutch. According to 
this legend, tho pennant symbolises a 
horsewhip, and it is not unfrequently 
called “The Whip.” 

Penniless ( The). The Italians called 
Maximilian I. of Germany Pochi Danari. 
(1433-15 lit.) 

Penny, in the senso of pound. Six¬ 
penny, eightpenny, and tenpenny nails 
are nails of three sizes. A thousand of 
the first will weigh six pounds; of the 
second, eight pounds; of the third, ten 
pounds. 

Penny sometimes expresses the duo¬ 
decimal port, as tonpenuy and eleven- 
penny silver—moaning silver 10-12ths 
and 1 l-12tbs fine. 

One «u to be tennennj, another eleven, another 
ItorUng udiCT.—WeideiiJeUl, “Secrete of the Adepte." 

My penny of observation (“ Love’s La¬ 
bour's Lost,” iii. 1). My pennyworth of 
wit; my natural observation qr mother- 
wit. Probably there is some pun or con¬ 
fusion between penetration and “ penny 
of observation” or “ penn’orth of wit, 
similar blunders among the ill-educatod 
ore plentiful as blackberries. (See Penny¬ 
worth.) 

Penny-a-liner. A contributor to 
the local newspapers, but not on the 
staff. At one time these collectors of news 
used to bo paid a penny a line, and it 
was to their interest to spin out their 
report as much as possible. The word 
remains, but is now a misnomer. 
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Penny-father. A miser, a penu¬ 
rious person, who “husbands” his pence. 

Good old pounr-lMher wn» glad of hla liquor, 
Fuiqutl," Juti" (IfliK). 

Penny Gaff. A theatre, the 1 ad¬ 
mission to which is one penny. Properly 
a gaff is a ring for cock-fighting, a sen¬ 
sational amusement which has been made 
to yield to the scarcely less sensational 
drama of the Richardson typo. The gaff 
is the iron spur attached to fighting 
cocks. (Irish, gaf, a hook; Spanish and 
Portuguese, ga'fa) 

Penny Weddings. Wedding ban¬ 
quets in Scotland, to which a num¬ 
ber of persons wero invitod, each cf 
whom paid a small sum of money not 
exceeding a shilling. After defraying 
the expenses of the feast, tho residue 
went to the newly married pair, to aid 
in furnishing their house. Abolished in 
1645. 

Vers true, ver* true. We'll flare a* to par ... a 
sort of penny-wedding it will prove, where all men 
contribute to the young folk'* maintenance .—Sir 
Walter Scott, “ Fortune! of oil, xxvil. 

Penny-weight. So called from 
being the weight of a silver ponny in the 
reign of Edward 1. 

Penny Wise. Unwise thrift. The 
whole proverb is penny wise and pound 
foolish* like the man who lost his horse 
from his penny wisdom in saviqg the 
expenBO of shoeing it afresh when one of 
its shoes was loose. 

Pennyworth, or Pen'oth. A small 
quantity, as much as can bo bought for 
a penny. Butler says, “This was tho 
pen’oth of his thought” (“Hudibras,” 
ii. 3), meaning that its scopo or amount 
was extremely small. {See p. 670, col. 2). 

Re has got his pennyworth » He has 
got value for his money. 

Pen'sion is something weighed out 
Originally money was weighed, tonne our 
pound.' When the Gauls were bribod to 
leave Rome the, ransom money was 
weighed in scales, and then Brenuus 
threw his Bword into the weight-pan. 
(Latin, pendo, to weigh money.) 

Pensioners at the Universities and 
Inns of Court; so called from the French 
pension, (board), pensionnaire (a boarder, 
one who pays a sum of money to dine 
and lodge with, some one else). 

Pen'tacle. A five-sided head-dress 
of fine linen, meant to represent the five 
senses, and worn as a defence,against 
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demons in the act of conjuration. It is 
also called Solomon’s Seal (signum Safa- 
mo’nis ). A penf acle consisting of three 
triangkg was extended by tho magician 
towards the spirits when they proved 
contumacious. , 

And ou her head, lest spirits ihould invade, 

A pentacle, for more amurancr, laid. 

Jioie, “ Orlando Funoto ill. |], 

Pentap'olin. An imaginary chief¬ 
tain, but in reality the drover of a flock 
of sheep. Don Quixote concoived him 
to be toe Christian king of the Gara- 
mantians, suruamed the Naked Arm, be¬ 
cause he always entered the field with 
his right arm bare. The driver of a 
flock from the opposite direction was 
dubbed by tho worthy Don the emperor 
Alifunfarou of the isle of Taproba'na, a 
pagan.— Cervantes, “Ron Quixote.” 

Pentap'olis. 

(3) Tho five citios of tho plain: Sodom, 
Gomorrah, Adrnah, Zebo'ira, and Zoah; 
four of which wore consumed with fire, 
and their site covered with the lake As- 
phal'tites, or the Dead Sea. 

(2) The five cities 6f Cyrena'ic^, in 
Egypt: Berenice, Arsin'oe, Ptolema'is, 
Cyre’nd, and Apollo'nia. 

(3) Tho fivo cities of the Philistines : 
Gaza, Gath, As'calon, Azo'tus, and 
Ekrou. 

(1) The five cities of Italy in the 
exarcliato of Ravenna: Riinini, Pesoro, 
Fane, Sinigagliay and Anco'na. These 
were given l>y Pepin to the pope. 

(6) Tho Dorian pentapolis: Cni'dos, 
Cos, Lindos, lol'ysos, and Cami'ros. 


Pentateuch. The first fire books 
of the Old Testament, supposed to bo 
written by Moses. (Greek, pente, five ; 
teach*. Jd, a book.) 

The Chinese Pentateuch. The five books 
of Confucius:—(1) The "Shoo-King,” or 
Book of History; (2) The “ Loo-King,” 
or Book of Rites; (3) The Book of Odes, 
or Chinese Homer; (4) Tho “ Yih-King,” 
or 9ook of Changes; and (,j) Tho “ Chun- 
Ts’eu,” or Spring and Autumn Anhals. 

Pen'tecost. . (Greek, fiftieth.) The 
festival held by the Jews on tho fiftieth 
day after the Passover; our Whitsunday. 

Penthesile'a. Queen of the Ama¬ 
zons, slam by Achilles* Sir Toby Beloh 
■ays to Maria, in the service of Olivia- 


Good night, P*nthMil«a F®r flue woman].- 

&haketpta?e % “ T^e^th Night t ii. &» 
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Fent/house (2 syl.). A hat with a 
broad brim. Tho allusion is to the hood 
of a door, or coping of a roof. Pent is 
the past participle of pen, to shut in, to 
OOOp (Saxon, pinan). 

Pehtreath (Dolly). The last person 
■who spoke Cornish, She was visited by 
Sir Joseph Banks. 

Fe'olphan. The great hunter of 
the North. 

People. The Peoples Friend. Dr. 
William Gordon, the philanthropist. 
(1801-1849.) 

Pepe. A li Pdpd. Mine host of the 
Crocodile Inn. Ho was hanged for mur¬ 
der.—“ Croguemrtaine iii. 6. 

Pepper Gate. When your daughter 
is stolen close Pepper date. Pepper (late 
used to bo on tho east side of tho city of 
Chester. It is said that the daughter of 
the mayor eloped, and the mayor ordered 
the gate to bo closed up. A similar 
proverb is “To look the stable-door 
when the steed is stolen.” 

Peppy Bap. A largo orratic boulder, 
east of Leith. Bap or Bap'homet was an 
imaginary idol which the Templars wore 
said to employ in their mysterious rites. 
Peppy is a contraction of Pepe-nuth, a 
Saxon idol. 

Per Saltum. (Latin, by a leap.) A 
promotion or degree givon without going 
over the ground usually prescribed. 
Thus, a clergyman on being made a 
bishop has the degree of D.D. given him 
per saltum—i e., without hiking the B.D, 
degree, and waiting the usual five years. 

Ferde'forest (King). A prose ro¬ 
mance, printed at Paris in 1528, and said 
to have boon discovered in a cabinet hid 
in the massive wall of an ancient tower 
on the bauks of the Humber, named 
Burtimer from a king of that name who 
built it. The MS. was said to be in 
Greek, and was translated through the 
Latin into French. , 

It is also used for Perceval, an Ar¬ 
thurian knight, in many of the ancient 
romancos. 

Perceval (Sir), of Wales. Knight 
of the Round Table, son of Sir Pellinore, 
and brother of Sir Lame'roek. He went 
in quest of the St. Graal (q.v.). Chretien j 
do Troyes wrote tho “Roman de Perce¬ 
val” (1541-1586.) I 


Per'cinet. A fairy prince, who 
thwarts the malioious designs of Grog- 
non. the cruel step-mothoi of GraoiO'sa. 
—Fairy tales. 

Percy 1 (pierce-eye). When Malcolm 
III. of Scotland invaded England, and 
reduced the castle of Alnwick, Itoborfc 
do Mowbray brought to him” the keys of 
the castle suspended on his lanee ; and, 
banding them from the wall, thrust his 
lance into the king’s eye; from which 
circumstance, the tradition sayB, he re¬ 
ceived the name of “ Pierco-eye,” which 
has ever since been borne by the dukes 
of Northumberland. 

This is all a fable. The Perales are descended from 
a great Norman baron, who on me over with William, 
and who took his name from ins cnstle and estate 
In Normaudj.—S»r Walter Scott, “ fates of a Grand* 
father," tv. 

Per'dita. Daughter of Leontes and 
ITermi'oiu: of Sicily. She was born whon 
her mother was imprisoned by Leontes 
out of causeless jealousy. Paulina, a 
noble lady, hoping to soften the king's 
heart, took the infant and laid it at its 
father’s feet; but, Leontes ordered it to 
be put to sea, under tho expectation that 
it would drift to some desert inland. The 
vessel drifted to Bohemia, where tbeen- 
fant was discovered by a shepherd, who 
brought it up as his own daughter. In 
time Florizel, the son and heir of the 
Bohemian king Polixcnes, fell in love 
with tho supposed shepherdess. The 
match was forbidden by i’olixenes, and 
the young lovers fled, under the ohargo 
of Camillo, to Sicily. Here the story is 
cleared up, Polixines and Leontes be¬ 
come reconciled, and tho young lovers 
are married.— Shakespeare, “ Winter*t 
Tale." 

Pfere Duch&ne. Jacques R£nd 
Hubert, one of tho most profligate cha¬ 
racters of the French Revolution. He 
was editor of a vile newspaper so called, 
containing the grossest insinuations 
against Mario Antoinette. (1755-1794.) 

Peregrine (3 syl.) ran away from 
home and obtained a loan of £10, from 
Job Thomburv, with which he went 
abroad and traded; he returned a wealthy 
man, and arrived in London on the very 
day Job Tbornbury was made a bank¬ 
rupt. Having paid the creditors out of 
the proceeds made from the hardware- 
man’s loan, he married his daughter.— 
George Colman the younger, ,( John Bull .” 
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Peregrine Falcon. The female ia 
larger than the male. The female is the 
falcon of falconers, and the male the 
tercel. It is called peregrine from its 
wandering habits. 

Fer'egrine PieT^le. The hero of 
Smollett’s novel so called. A savage, 
ungrateful spendthrift; fond of practical 
jokes to the annoyance of others, and 
suffering with evil temper the misfor¬ 
tunes brought on him by his own wilful¬ 
ness. 

Perfec'tionists. A society founded 
by Father Noyes in Oneida Creek. They 
take St. Paul for their law-giver, but 
read his epistles in a new light. They 
reject all law, saying the guidance of the 
Spirit is superior to all human codes. 
If they would know how to act in mat¬ 
ters affecting others, they consult “ pub¬ 
lic opinion,” expressed by a committee; 
and the “lawof sympathy” so expressed 
is their law of action. In material pros¬ 
perity this society is unmatched by all 
the societies of North America.^- \V. 
Hep worth Dixon, “yew America ,” vii. 
20 , 21 . 

Perflde Albion! {French). The 
words of Napoleon I. 

Per'ftune (2 syl.) means simply 
"from smoko" (Latin, per fumum), the 
first perfumes having been obtained by 
the combustion of aromatic woods anu 
gums. Their original use was in sacri¬ 
fices, to counteract the offensive odours 
of tho burning flesb. 

Pe'ri (pi. peris). Peris are delicate, 
gentle, fairy-like beings of Eastern my¬ 
thology, begotten by fallen spirits. They 
direct with a wand the pure in mind the 
way to heaven. These lovely creatures, 
according to the Koran, are under the 
sovereignty of Eblis, and Mahomet was 
Bent for their conversion, as well os for 
that of man. 

Like peri*' wands, when pointing out the road 
For some pare spirit to tne blest abode. 

Thomnt Moore, “holla Rookh," pt i. 

Pericles, Prince of Tyre {Shake¬ 
speare ). Tho story is from the “ Gosia 
Romano'rum,” where Pericles is called 
" Apollo'nius, king of Tyre.” The 
story is also related by Gower in his 
" Confessio Amaatis,” bk. viii. 

Perillo Swords. Perillo is a “ lit¬ 
tle stone,” a mark by which Julian del 
Roy, a famous armourer of Tole'do and 


PERK. 
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Zaragoza, authenticated the swords of 
his manufacture. All perillo swords were 
made of the steel produced from the 
mines of Mpndragon. The swords given 
by Catharine of Aragon to Henry VIII. 
on his wedding-day were all Perillo 
blades. 

The most common inscription was. 
Draw me not without reason, sheathe me not 
without honour. 

Perilous Castle. The castle of 
lord Douglas was so called in the reign 
of Edward L., because good lord Douglas 
destroyed several English garrisons sta¬ 
tioned there, and vowed to be revenged 
of auy one who should dare to take pos¬ 
session of it. Sir Walter Scott calls it 
“ Castle Dangerous. ’ {See Introduction 
of “Castle Dangerous.”) 

Per'ion. A fabulous king of Gaul, 
father of “Am'adis of Gaul.” His en¬ 
counter with the lion is one of his best 
exploits. It is said that be was hunting, 
when his horse reared and snorted at 
seeing a lion in the path. Perion leaped 
to the ground and attacked the lion, but 
the liou overthrow him ; whereupon the 
king drove his sword into the belly of 
the beast and killed him.— “Amudis de 
Gaul,” eh. i. 

Peripatetics. Founder of the Peri- 
atetics. —Aristotle, who used to teach 
is disciples in the covered walk of the 
Lyceum. This colonnade was called the 
paip'atos, because it wont all round the 
place ( peri pateo). 

Peris. Persia. {See PERL) 

Peris'sa(ercGj* or prodigality; Greek, 
Pertssos). Step-sister of Elissa and Me¬ 
dina These ladies could never agree upon 
any subject.— Spensei •, “Faery Queen” 
bk. ii. 

Periwig. (See Peru kb.) 

Periwink'le. The bind-around 
plant. (Saxon, penance ; French, per- 
rendu ; connected with vincio f the Latin 
verb “ to bind.”) In Ttaly it used to be 
wreathed round dead infants, and hence 
its Italian name fior di morto. 

Perk. To perk ouesdf. To plume 
oneself on ,anything. (Welsh, percu, to 
smarten or plume feathers.) 

You begin to perk up a bit—i.e., to get 
a little fatter and more plump aftsr an 
illness. {See above.) 
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Perku'nos. God of the elements. 
The Sclavonic Trinity was Perku'nos, 
Itikollos, and Potiimpos. — Grunin, 
" Deutsche Mythologie 

Ferm'ian Strata. So called from 
' Penn, in Russia, where they ore most 
distinctly developed. 

Pernelle ( Madame ). A scolding 

oW woman in Moliere’s “ Tartuffo.” 

Perpet'ual Motion. Restlessness; 
fidgetty or nervous disquiet; also a 
chimerical suhernu wholly impracticable. 
Many nave tried to invent a machine that 
shaWmove of itself, and never Btop; but 
as all materials must sullor from wear 
and tear, it is ovidont that such an in¬ 
vention is practically impossible. 

It were bettei to tie eaten to deat h with runt, than 
to be icoured to not lunir with perpetual motion — 
Shakentea)«, “ 3 Henry 1V" act i. 3. 

Perruke or Periwig. Menage inge¬ 
niously derives these words from the Latin 
pilus, “ hair.” Thus, pilus, pelus, p$lu- 
tuti, pelu'ticus, pelultica, ptrufa, perruque. 

Pers. Persia; called Fare. (French, 
fV«.) 

Person. (Latin, pe>-sona, a mask ; 
peisona'tus, one who woars a mask, an 
actor.) A "person” is one who imper¬ 
sonates a character. Shakespeare says, 
"All the world's a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players” or per¬ 
sons. When we speak of the “person 
of the Deity ” we moan the same thing, 
the character represented, as that of the 
Father, or that of the Son, or that of the 
Holy Ghost. There is no more notion of 
Corporeality connected with the word, 
than there is any assumption of the body 
of Hamlet when an actor impersonates 
that character. 

Persecutions (The Ten Great). (1) 
Under Nero, a.u. 64 ; (2) Domitian, 95 ; 
(3) Trajan, 98; (4) Hadrian, 118; (5) 
Pertinax, 202, chiefly in Egypt; (6) Maxi- 
min, 236; (7) Decius, 249 ; (8/Valerian, 
257; (9) Aurelian, 272.; (10) Diocletian, 
302. 

Persep'olis, called by the Persians 
" The Throne of Jam-sheid,” by whom 
it was founded. Jam-sheid removed the 
seat of government from Balk to Is- 
takhar. 

Perseus (2 syl.). A bronze statue 
in the Loggia doi Lanai, at Florence. 


The best work of Benvenuto Cellini. 

(151-0-1562.) 

Perseus’ flying hone. A ship. " Per¬ 
seus conquered the head of Medu'sa, and 
did make Peg'ase, the most swift ship, 
which he always calls Perseus’ flying 
horse.”—" Destruction of Troy. ” 

The it mug-ribbed bark through liquid mountains 
cut .. 

Like PerbcuV horse. 

&hake»pearr, “ Trailut «n A Oreuida,” i I. 

Perseve're (3 syl). This word comcB 
from an obsolete Latin verb, seivro, to 
stick rigidly ; hence seeerus , severe or 
rigid. Asserorato is to stick rigidly to 
what you say ; persevere is to stick 
rigidly to what you undertake till you 
have accomplished it. 

Persian Alexander. Sand jar. 

(1117-1158.) (See Alexander.) 

Persian Buceph'alos. Shebdw., 
the chargor of Chosroos Parviz. (Stt 
BUCKPIIAI.OS.) 

Perth is Celtic for a bush. The 
county of Perth is the county of bushes. 

Fair Maid of Perth. Catharine Glover, 
daughter of Simon Glover, glover, of 
Perth. Her lover is Henry Gow, alias 
Hoary Smith, alias Gow Cbrom, altos 
lial of the Wynd the armourer, foster- 
son of Dame Sboolhred.— Sir Walter 
Scott, “Fair Maid of Pei tit 

The Five Art ides of Perth were those 
passed iu lt)18 hy order of James VI., 
enjoining the attitude of kneeling to 
reserve the elements; the observance of 
Christmas, Good Friday, Easter* and 
Pentecost; the rite of confirmation, Ac. 
They were ratified August 4,1621, called 
Black Saturday, and condemned in the 
General Assembly of Glasgow in 1648. 

Peru. That's not Peru. Said of 
something utterly worthless. A French 
expression, founded on the notion that 
Peru is the El Dorado of the world. 

Peru'vian. A native of Peru, per¬ 
taining to Peru, ho. 

Peru'vian Bark, called also Jesuits 
Bark, because it was introduced into 
Spain by the Jesuits, who had it sent to 
them by their brethren in Peru. {Set 
Cun chon a.) 

Per'use (2 syl.). A contraction of 
the Greek peri ruo, run being a dialectic 
form of reo, a verb adied to our read; 
pa' -ruse is to read through. 
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Peseec'ola. The famous swimmer 
drowned in the pool of l 'haribdis The 
tale says he dived once into the pool, and 
was quite satisfied with its horrors and 
woudors ; hut the king Frederick then 
tossed in a golden cup, which Pescecola 
dived for, and was never soon again. 
(See Shelter's “ Diver.”) 

Pessimist. One who fancies every 
thing is as had us possible. (Latin, 
pens'imus, the worst.) 

Petard'. Hoist on his own petard. I 
Caught in his own trap, involved in the ' 
danger he meant for others. The petard 
was an instrument of war in the form of 
n high-crowned hat, chiefly employed 
for blowing open gates with gunpowder. 
Tlio engineers used to carry the petard to 
the place they intended to blow up, and 
having nicely adjusted the plank of the 
petard to the gate, tire it by a fusee. 
Shakespeare spells the word petar: “ ’Tis 
the sport to have the engineer hoist with 
his own petar.”—“ Hamlet," iii. 4. 


Turning the tnuzzlee of the uuns Magdala-wards, . 
and gettiiiK a piece of lighted mpe, (the party ] biased 
away as v.porously as 1 osMble nud tried 10 hoist 
Theodore on his own petard .—Da if y paper. 


Petaud. ‘Tis the court of king Petaud, 1 
whore every one. is master. There is no 
order or discipline at all. This is a 
French proverb, l’etaud is a corruption 
of peto (1 beg), ^nd king Petaud means 
king of the beggars, in whose court all 
are masters, for no one acknowledges his 
authority or fours his laws. (Sec Al- 


fiATIA.) 


Peter the Great of Russia built 
St. Petersburg, and gave Russia a place 
among the nations of Europe. He laid 
aside his crown and sceptre, came to 
Eugland, and worked as a common la¬ 
bourer in our dockyards, that he might 
teach his subjects how to build ships. 

Peter the Hermit (in Tasso), ‘‘the 
holy author of the crusade” (bk. i.). It is 
said that six millions of persons assumed 
tho cross at his preaching. 

Peter the Wild Boy;, found 1725 in 
a wood near Hatneln, in Hanover, at 
the supposed age of 13. (Died 1785.) 

Peter-boat. A boat made to go 
either way, the stem and stern being both 
alike. A corruption of petftur, to run, to 
hurry. (Latiu, peto, to go straight to a 
place, as CyzLcum petcba'mus* —Cicero.) 

Peter Botte Mountain, in the 
island of Mauritius; so called from a 
Dutchman who scaled its summit, .but 
lost his life iu coming down. It is a 
rugged cone, more than 2,800 feet in 
height. 

Peter Parley. The now de plume of 
Samuel (I. Goodrich, an American. (1793- 
1800.) 

Peter Peebles. Peter Peebles' Law¬ 
suit. In Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
“ Redgauntlet." Peter is a litigious 
hard-hearted drunkard, poor as a church, 
mouse, and a liar to the backbone. His 
“ganging plea” is Hogorthian comic, as 
Carlyle says. 


Pfter. (See Blok Petkr.) 

Great Peter. A belt iu York Minster, 
weighing l(ty tons, and hung in 1845. 

Lord Peter. The pope in Swift's 
“Tale of a Tub.” 

Rob Peter to pay Paul. (See Robbing.) 

St. Peter. Patron saint of tishors and 
fishmongers, being himself a fisher¬ 
man. 

St. Peter, in Christian art, is repre¬ 
sented as an old man, bald, but with a 
flowing board ; be is usually dressed in a 
white mantle and blue tunic, and bolds 
in his hand a book or scroll. His pecu¬ 
liar symbols are the keys, and a sword 
the instrument of his martyrdom. 

He has got St. Peter's fingers—i t., the 
fingers of a thief. The allusion is to the 
fish caught by St. Peter with a piece of 
money in its mouth. They say that a 
thief has a fish-hook on every finger. 


Peter-pen.ee. An annual tribute of 
ono penny paid at the feast of St. Peter 
to the see of Rome. At one time it was 
collected from every family, but after¬ 
wards it was restricted to those “ who 
had the value of thirty pence in quick or 
live stock.” This tax was collected in 
England from 740 till it was abolished by 
Henry VIII. 

Peter Pindar. The nom de plume 
of Dr. John Wolcot ( Wool-cut), of Dod- 
brooko, Devonshire. (1738-1819.) 

Peter* Por cupin e. William Cob- 
bett, when he was a Tory. We have 
“ Peter Porcupine’s Gazette,” and the 
“Porcupine Papeis,” in twelve volumes 
(1762-1835.) 

Peter Wilkins was written by 
Robert Pultock, of Clifford’s Itn, aud 
sold to Dodsley the publisher for £12. 

R B 2 
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Peter of Provence came into pos- 
Meeion of Merlin's wooden horse; There 
ie a Frenoh romance called “ Peter of 
Provence and the Fair Magalo'na,” the 
chief incidents of which are connected 
with this flying charger. 

Pe'terborough (Northamptonshire). 
So called from the monastery of St. 
Peter, founded in 655. Tracts relating 
to this monastery are published in 
Sparke’s collection. , 

Pe'terlOO. The dispersal of a large 
meeting in St. Peter's Field, Manchester, 
by an armed force, July 16tb, 1819. Tho 
assemblage consisted of operatives, and 
the question was parliamentary reform. 
The word is a parody upon Waterloo. 

Petit-Maitre. A fop; a lad who 
assumes the manners, dress, and affecta¬ 
tions of a man. The term arose before 
the Revolution, when a groat dignitary 
was styled a grand-mallre, and a preten¬ 
tious one a petit-mattre. 

Petitio Prineip'ii. A begging of 
the question, or assuming in tho pro¬ 
mises the question you undertake to 
prove. Thus, if a person undertook to 
prove the infallibility of the pope, and 
were to take for his premises—(1) Josus 
Christ promied to keep the apostles and 
their successors in all the truth; (2) the 
popes are the regular successors of the 
apostles, and therefore the popes are 
infallible—it would bo a vicious syllo¬ 
gism from a petitio principii. 

Petitioners and Abhorrers. Two 
political parties in the reign of Charles 
II. When that monarch was first re- 
etored he usod to grant everything he 
was asked for; but after a time this be¬ 
came a great evil, and Charles enjoined 
hie losing subjects to discontinue their 
practice of “petitioning." Those who 
agreed with the king, and disapproved of 
petitioning, were called A bhorrtrs : those 
who were favourable to the objectionable 
practice were nicknamed Petitioners. 

Petrarch. The English 9 Petrarch. 
Sir Philip Sidney; so called by Sir Wal¬ 
ter R&leigh. Cowper etyleB him “the 
warbler of poetic prose.” (1554-1586.) 

Pet'rel. The Stormy Petrel. So 
named, according to tradition, from the 
Italian Petrello (little Peter), in allusion 
to St. Peter, who walked on the sea. 
Our sailors call them “ Mother Carey’s 


Chickens." They are called stormy be¬ 
cause in a gale they surround a ship to 
catch small animals which rise to the 
surface of the rough sea; when the gale 
ceases they are no longer seen. Thomson 
thinks the bird is called “ Pewetrel from 
its ory." 

Pet'rified (3 syl.). The Petrified City. 
Ishmonie, in Upper Egypt, is so called 
from the number of potnfied bodies of 
men, women, and children to be seen 
there. 

F etrobrus'sianB or Petrobrvjfians. 
A religious sect, founded in 1110, and so 
called from Peter Bruys, a Provencal. 
Ho declaimed against churches, asserting 
that a stable was as good as a cathedral 
for worship, and a manger equal to an 
altar. He also declaimed against the 
use of crucifixes. 

Pet'ronel. Sir Petronel Flash. A 
braggadocio, a tongue-doughty warrior. 

Give your eoholler degree*, and your lawyer hi* flea, 

And some dice for Sir Petronell Flash. 

Brit. SUL 

Petru'chio. A gentleman of Vero'na 
who undertakes to tame the haughty 
Katharine, called the Shrew. He marries 
her, and without the least personal 
chastisement brings her to larab-like 
submission. — Shakespeare, “ Taming of 
the Shrew." 

Petticoat and Gown. The dress. 
When the gown was looped up, the petti¬ 
coat formed an important item in dress. 

The poppy is said to have a red petti¬ 
coat and a green gown ; the daffodil, a 
yellow petticoat and green gow$; a 
candle, a white petticoat; and so on in 
our common nursery rhymes— 

1 The klng'i daughter ie coming to town. 

With a rad petticoat and ■ creon gown. 

S Daffadown-dilly le now come to town. 

In a yellow pettlooat and a green gown. 

Pettifogger. A pettifogging lawyer 
is not one who mystifies his client, or 
keeps him always in a little fog, but a 
corruption of the French petit vomer, 
“ voguer ” being the Norman-French for 
an ad-vocate (Latin, voco) ; so that petit 
voguer is an inferior advocate. > 

Petto. In petto. In secrecy, in re¬ 
serve (Italian, in the breast). The pope 
creates cardinals in petto— in hie own 
mind- and keeps the appointment to 
himself till he thinks proper to an¬ 
nounce it. 

Belgium, a department of France in petto—(i. a. 
in the lu ten lion of the people).—The Strata, 1837- 
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Petty Cu'ry (Cambridge) means 
"The Street of Cooks.” It is called Parva 
Oobefria in a deed dated 13 Edward III. 
Probably at one time it was part of the 
Market Hall. It is a mistake to derive 
Uury from Ecurie. Dr, Pegge derives it 
from the verb cura're, to cure or dross 
food. 

Peutinge'rian Map. A map of 
the roads of the ancient Roman world, 
constructed in the time of Alexander 
Seve'rus (A.n. 228), and made known to 
moderns by Conrad Peutinger of Augs- 
berg. 

Pev'eril of the Peak. Sir Geoffrey 
the Cavalier, and lady Margaret his wife ; 
Julian Peveril, their son, in lovo with 
Alice Bridgonorth, daughter of Major 
Bridgenortli, a Roundhead ; and William 
Peveril, uatural son of William the Con¬ 
queror, ancestor of Sir Geoffrey.— Str 
Waller Scott, “ Peoeril of Ike Peak.” 

Pewter. To scaur the petrter. To do 
one’s work, the allusion hoing to the 
nlavie whose office it is in boor-houses to 
keep tho pots clean. 

Bat if she neatly noour her pewter, 

(live her the money that is due t’ her. 

JftMi7, *• Orpheus and Kurydiet." 

Pexe Nicholas. A corruption of 
Pescecola ( q.v .). 

Phsedria (manlonnext). Handmaid 
of Acra&ia tho cnchantross. 8ho sads 
about Idle Lake in,a gondola. Boeing 
Sir Guyon she ferries across tho lake to 
the floating island, where Oymoeh'los 
attacks him. Phindria interposes, tiie 
combatants desist, and the little wanton 
ferries the knight Temperance over the 
lake again.— Spenser, “ Faery Queen,” li. 

Pha'eton. The son of Phoebus, who 
undertook to drive the chariot of the 
sun, was upset, and caused great mis¬ 
chief: Libya was parched into barren 
sands, and all Africa was more or less 
injured, the inhabitants blackened, and 
vegetation nearly destroyed. 

Gallop apart, you fiery-footed iteedl, 

Toward* FbaW mansion ; such a waggoner 
Ai PhaHton w ould whip you to the west. 

And brine in cloudy night Immediately. 

Shakes peart, “Borneo and Juliet," l|i. s. 

Pha'Hon. A sort of carriage; so called 
from the sun-oar driven by Phaeton. 
(See above.) 

FhaTaris. The brazen bull of Phal'- 
arts. Perillos, a brass-founder of Athens, 
proposed to Phal'ariB, tyrant of Agri- 


gentum, to Invent for him a new species 
of punishment; accordingly, he cast a 
brazen bull, with a door in the side. The 
victim was shut up in the bull and roasted 
to death, but the throat of the engine 
was so contrived that the groans of the 
sufferer resembled the bellowings of a 
mad bull. Plial'aris commended the in¬ 
vention, and ordered its merits to be 
tested by Perillos himself. 

The epistles of Phal'aris. Certain let¬ 
ters said to have been written by Phal'¬ 
aris, tyrant of Agrigen'tum, in Sicily. 
Boylo maintained them to be genuine, 
and Bentley affirmed that they were 
forgeries. No doubt Bentley is right. 

Phaleg, in the satire of "Absalom 
and Aohitophcl,” by Drydcn and Tate, is 
Mr. Forbes, a Scotchman. 

Phallas. The horse of Heraclius. 
(Greek, phal'ios, a grey horse.) 

On the memorable day which decided the fhte of 
Pernio, Heraclius, on lit* hone Phallac, surpassed 
the bravest of his wamore. His lip was pierced 
with a spear, the steed was wounded in the thigh, 
but he carried hie master safe and victorious through 
the triple phalanx of the barbarians.— Gibbon. 

Phallos. Emblem of the generative 
principle m Grecian mythology. (See 
Gkove.) 

Phantom Ship. (See Cakmilhan.) 

Or of that phantom ship, whose form 
Shoots like a meteor through the storm; 
When the dark soud comes driving hard. 

And lowered is every topsail yard.... 

And welt the doomed spectators know 
’Tie harbinger of wreck and woes. 

Str Walter Scott ," Italkeby ,” it 11. 

Pha'on. A young man groatly ill- 
troatod by Furor, ami rescued by Sir 
Guyon. Ho loved Claribei, but Phile¬ 
mon, his friend, persuaded him that 
Claribei wan unfaithful, and to prove his 
words, told him to watch in a given 
place. He saw what he thought was 
Claribei holding an assignation with what 
seemed to be a groom, and rushing forth, 
met tho true Claribei, whom ho slew on 
tho spot. Being tried for the murder, it 
came out that the groom was Phil'emon, 
and the supposed Claribei ouly her lady’B 
maid. »He poisoned Phil'emon, anil 
would have murdered t iio handmaid, but 
she escaped, and while he pursued her 
ho was attacked by Furor. This tide is 
to expose the intemperance of revenge.— 
Spenser, “Faery Queen,” ii. 4. 

Phar'amond. King of the Franks 
and a knight of the Round Table. He 
ia said to have been the first king of 
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Prance. This reputed son of Marcomir 
and father of Clo'dion, is the hero of one 
of Calprenhde’B novels. 

Fha'raoh (2 syl.). The-king. It is 
the Coptic article P and the word ovm 
(king). There arc ten of this title men¬ 
tioned in Holy Scripture 

(1) The Pharaoh contemporary with I 

Abraham (Gen. xii. 25), j 

(2) The good Pharaoh who advanced j 

Joseph (Gen. xii.). ! 

(8) The Pharaoh who “know not Jo- j 
soph” (Exod. i. 8). , 

(4) The Pharaoh who was drownnd in I 
the Ked Sea (Exod. xiv. 28); said to be 
Menephthes, son of Ram'cses II. 

(5) The Pharaoh that protected Hadad 
(1 Kings xi. 19). 

(6) The Pharaoh whose daughter Solo¬ 
mon married (1 Kings iii. 1; ix. Hi). 

(7) Pharaoh Shishak, who warred 
against Rehobo'am (1 Kings xiv. 25). 

(8) The Pharaoh that marlo a league 
with Hezeki'ah against Sennacherib. 

(9) Pharaoh Necho, who warred against 
Josi'ah (2 Kings xxiii. 29, be.). 

(10) Pharaoh Ilophra, the ally of Zodc- 
ki'ah (Jer. xliv. 30); said to be Apries, 
who was strangled b.c. 570. (See King.) 

The Arabs say that the title was first 
assumed by the kings of the eighteonth 
dynasty. 

Pharaoh, in Drydon’s satire of “Absa¬ 
lom and Achitophel,” means Louis XIV. 
of France. 

J f Pharaoh's doubtful taocour he f Charier II ] should 

VM. 

A foreign aid would more incense the Jew* [£n$rli«A 

nnOon). 

Pharisees moans “separatists” , 
(Heb. phurisk, to separate), men who j 
looked upon themselves as holier than 
other jmen, and therefore refused to hold 
sooia} intercourse with them. The Tal- 
mttd mentions the following classes:— 

(1) The “Dashers,”or “Bandy-legged" 
(Niitfi), who scarcely lifted their feet 
from the ground in walking, but ‘ ‘ dashed 
them against the stones,” that people 
might think them absorbed in holy 

' thought (Matt. xxi. 44). 

(2) The “ Mortars," who wore a “ mor- 
ti*r” or cap which would not allow them 
to see the passers-by, that their medita¬ 
tions might not be disturbed. “ Having 
ayes they saw not” (Mark viii. 18). 

(8) The “ Bleeders,” who inserted 
thorns in the borders of their gaberdines 
to priok their legs in walking. To this 


9t. Paul alludes when he says, “A thorn 
was given him in the flesh to buffet him 
withal "(2 Cor. xii. 7). 

(4) The “Cryers” or “Inquirers,” who 
went about crying out, “Let me know 
my duty, and I will do it ” (Matt. xi*. 
16-22). 

(5) The “ Almsgivers,” who had a 
trumpet sounded before them to summon 
tho poor together (Matt. vi. 2). 

(6) Tho “ Stumblers ” or “ Bloody- 
browed” (Kisai), who shut their eyes 
when they wont, abroad that they might 
pee no women, being “ blind leaders of 
the blind ” (Matt. xv. 14). Our Lord calls 
them “.blind Pharisees,” “ Fools and 
blind.” 

(7) ITie “ Immovables,” who stood like 
statues for hours together, “praying in 
the market places” (Matt. vi. 5). 

(8) The “Pestle Pharisees” (Medinkia), 
who kept themselves bent double liko 
the handle of a pestle. 

(9) The “Strong-shouldered” (Sfiitmi), 
who walked with their back bent as if 
carrying on their shoulders tho whole 
burden of the law. 

(10) The “Dyed Pharisees,”called by 
our Lord “Whited Sepulchres,” whose 
externals of devotion cloaked hypocrisy 
and moral uncleannesB.— Talmud ofJem- 
sulem, “ ftwakoth," ix.; “Sofa,” v. 7. 
Talmud, of Babylon, “ Sota," 22 b. 

Pharos. A lighthouse; so called 
from tho lighthouse built by Sostratun 
Onidius in the island of Pharos, near the 
port of Alexandria, in Egypt. It was 
450 feet high, and could be seen at tho 
distance of 100 miles. Part was blown 
down in 793. This Pharos was one of 
the Seven Wonders of tho World. 

Fharsalia. An epic ill Latin hex¬ 
ameters by Luoan. The battlo of Phar- 
salia was between Pompey and Caesar. 
Pompey had 45,000 legionaries, 7,000 
cavalry, and a largo number of auxili¬ 
aries ; Caesar had 22,000 legionaries and 
1,000 cavalry. Pompey’s battle-cry was 
Hercules invictns; that of Cesar was 
Venus victrix. Caesar won the battle. 

PheTae (2 syl.). A shepherdess.— 
Shakespeare, “ As You Like It." 

PheliB, called the Fair. T&e wife of 
Sir Guy, earl of Warwick/ (See Gtjt.) 

Phenomenon (plural, phenom'ena) 
means simply what has appeared (Greek, 
pheenomai, to appear). It is used in 
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science to express the visible result of an 
experiment, the manifestations of nature, 
&c. In popular language it means a 
sight or prodigy. 

Phid'iaa. The French Phidias. 
Jean Goujon (1510-1572); also called the 
Correggio of Sculptors. Ho was slain in 
the slaughter of St. Bartholomew. 

Fhiga'lian Marbles. A series of 
twenty-three sculptures in alto-relievo, 
discovered in 1812 at Phiga'lia, in Ar- 
ca'dia, and in 1814 purchased for the 
British Museum. They roprosent the 
combat of the Centaurs and Lapithic, 
and that of the Greeks and Am'asons. 
They are part of the “Elgin Marbles” 
q.v.). 

1 hiladelph'ia Stones called Chi is- 
tian Bones. It is said that the walls of 
Philadelphia, in Turkey, wero built of 
the bones of Christians killed in the Holy 
Wars. This idle tale has gained credit 
from the nature of the stones, full of 
pores and very liirht, not unlike petri¬ 
fied bones. Similar incrustations are 
found at Knaresborough and elsewhere. 

Fhilan'der (in “ Orlando Furioso 
A sort of Joseph ; the brother of Mer- 
mon'ides, and a native of Holland. He 
was entertained at the house of Arge o, 
a baron of Servia, when Argeo’s wife 
Gabri'na tempted his virtue. He tied 
the house, but Gabrina ascused him to 
her husband of adultery, and ho was 
overtaken by Arge'o and cast into a dim- 
goon. One day Gabrina went and im¬ 
plored him to defend her virtue against 
a wicked knight. He undertook to do so, 
but the “wicked knight” was Argoo, 
whom Philander in his ignorance slew. 
Gabrina now threatened to give him to 
the hands of justice unless he married 
her; and the youth, to save his life, com¬ 
plied. In a short time Gabrina tired of 
him, and murdered him by poison. 

P hil an'dering . Coquetting with a 
woman; pacing court, and leading her 
to think you love her, but never declaring 
your preference. The word is coined 
from Philander, tho Dutch knight who 
coquetted with Gabri'na (q.v.). 

Philanthropist ( The). John How¬ 
ard, who spent much of his life ip visiting 
the prisons and hospitals of * Europe. 
(1726-1790.) 

Phile'mon and Baucis entertained 
Jupiter and Mercury when every one else 


refused them hospitality. Being asked 
to make a request,.they begged that they 
might both die at the same time. When 
they were very old, Philemon was changed 
into an oak, and Baucis into a linden tree. 
— Ovid, “Metamorphoses ,” iii. 631, &c. 

Philip. Philip, remember thou art 
mortal. A sentence repeated to the 
Macedonian king every time lie gave an 
audience. 

Philip Bober. When a woman who 
asked Philip of Maced on to do her jus¬ 
tice was snubbed by the petulant mon¬ 
arch, Bhe exclaimed, “ Philip, I shall 
appeal against this judgment.” “Ap¬ 
peal ! ” thundered the enraged king, 
“and to whom will you appeal?” .“To 
Philip sober,” was her reply. 

St. Philip is usually repi esented bear¬ 
ing a large cross, or a basket containing 
loaves, in allusion to St. John vL 6-7. 

Philip Nye (in “ Hudibras ”). One 
of the assembly of dissenting ministers, 
noted for his ugly beard. 

Philip Quarl, by Defoe. A casta¬ 
way sailor, solaced ou a desert island by 
a monkey. 

Philippe Egalite. Louis Philippe 
Joseph duo d’Ormns. (1747-1793.) 

Philip'pic. A severe scolding; an 
invective. So called from the orations 
of Demosthenes against Philip of Mace- 
don, to rouse the Athenians to resist his 
encroachments. The orations of Cicero 
against Anthony are called “Philippics.” 

Philip'pins. A Russian sect; so 
called from the founder Philip Pusto- 
swiat. They are called Old Faith Men, 
bocause they cling with tenacity to tho 
old service books, old version' of the 
Bible, old hytan-book, old prayer-book, 
and all customs previous to the reforms 
of Nekon, in the seventeenth century. 

Philips {John), author of “The 
Snended Shilling,” wrote a georgic on 
“Cider,” in blank verse—a serious poem 
modelled upon Milton’s epics. 

Philip*. Pomona'* bard, the nrmnd than 

Who nobly durit, in rhyme-unfettered Term, 

Wits British freedom sin; the Ui-ineh ions. 

Thomson, “Autumn . 9 

Philistines (3 syl.). Ear-wigB and 
other insect tormentors are so called in 
Norfolk. Bailiffs, constables’, Ac. “ The 
Philistines are upon thee, Bamson ” 
(Judges xvi.). 
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Philistines. A term applied by Mat¬ 
thew Arnold to the middle-olasa of Eng¬ 
land, which he Bays is ignorant, narrow¬ 
minded, and deficient in great ideas, 
inasmuch that England has become con¬ 
temptible in the eyes of foreigners.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 

’ PMtiB ' Hniflm . A cynical indiffer¬ 
ence and supercilious sneering at religion. 
The allusion is to the Philistines of 
Palestine. 

Phillis. A play written in Spanish 
by Lupereio Leonardo of Argonsola. (/See 
"Don Quixote,” vol. iii., p. 70.) 

Philodea, in Sidney’s "Arcadia,” 
is lady Penelope Dovereux, with whom 
he was in love ; but the lady married 
another, and Sir Philip transferred his 
affections to Frances, eldest daughter of 
Sir Francis Walsingham. 

Philocte'tes, treacherously deserted 
by the Greeks on the island of Lemnos, 
because he had been bitten by serpents, 
was afterwards entreated in humble suit 
to pardon this baseness and come to 
their aid; for au oracle had said that 
Troy could not be taken without the 
arrows of Hercules, and Hercules had 
given these to his Argonautic friend. 

Philomel or Philome'la. The story 
says that Pandi'on, king of Attica, had 
two daughters, Philomel and Procne, 
both of whom fell iu love with Tereus, 
king of Phocis. Tereus married the 
latter, but in a few weeks concealed 
her, and told Philomel that she was dead, 
whereupon Philomel became his bride. 
When she ascertained the truth she told 
her sister, and Tereus resolved to Blay 
both. He chased them with an axe and 
overtook them, but at that moment 
Philomel was changed into a nightingale, 
and ProcnS to a swallow. 

' By thii, lamenting Philomel had ended 
- Tne well-tuued warble of her mghtlj boitow, 
Shakesptart, “ Rapt oj Lucrtrt." 

Fbilomelus. The Druid bard that 
aeoompanied Sir Industry to the Castle 
of fndolence .— Thomson (canto ii. 34). 

Phflopoe'men, general of the 
Achaean league, made Epaminondas his 
model. He slew Mechan'idas, tyrant of 
Sparta, aShdwas himself killed by poison. 

Philosopher. The sages of Greece 
used to be called sophs (wise men), but 
Pythag'oras thought the word too arro¬ 


gant, and adopted the compound philo- 
soph'ia (I love, wisdom), whence " philo¬ 
sopher,” one who courts or loves wisdom. 

Philosopher. " There was never yet 
philosopher who could endure the tooth¬ 
ache patiently, however they have writ 
the style of gods, ‘and made a push at 
chance and sufferance.” — Shakespeare, 
"Much Ado About Nothing," v. 1. 

The Philosopher. Marcus Aurelius 
Antoni'nus is so called by Justin Martyr. 
(121, 161-180.) 

Leo VI., emperor of the East (866, 
886-911.) 

Porphyry, the Antichristian. (233-305.) 

The Philosopher of Vh ina. Confucius. 
His mother called him Little Hillock, 
from a knob on tho top of his head. 
(B.c. 551-479.) 

The Philosopher of Femey. Voltaire ; 
so called from his chateau of Ferney, near 
Gene'va. (16941778.) 

The Philosopher of Malmesbury. Thomas 
Hobbes, author of " Leviathan.” (1588- 
1679.) 

The Philosopher of Persia. Abou Ebn 
Sina, of Shinu. (Died 1037.) 

The Philosopher of Saus-Souci'. Frede¬ 
rick the Great. (1712, 1740 1786.) 

The Philosopher of Wimbledon. John 
Home Took, author of " Diversions of 
Purley.” (1736-1812.) 

The Seven Sages or Wise Men of Greece. 
Thales, Solon, Chilon, Pit'tacos, Bias, 
Cleobu'los, Periander; to which add 
Sosi'adiis, Anacharsis the Scythian, My- 
son the Spartan, Epemen'ides the Cretan, 
and Phereoy'dtia of Scyros. 

Philosophers of the A cade'mic sect. 
Plato, Speusippos, Xenoc'rates, Pol'e- 
mon, Crates, Crantor, Arcesila'es, Care - 
ades, Clitom'achos, Philo, and Anti'- 
ochos. 

Philosophers of the Cynic sect. Antis'- 
thenes, Diog'enes of Sino'pij, Mon'imos, 
Onesic'ritoB, Crates, Metroo'las, Rippar'- 
chia, Menippos, and Menede'mos of 
Lamps'ocos. 

Philosophers of the Cyrena'ic sect. 
Aristippos, Hege'sias, Annic'eris, Theo- 
do'ros, and Bion. 

Philosophers of the Eleac or Ersfriac 
sect. Phffido, PUs'thenes, and Menede'¬ 
mos of Eret'ria. 

Philosophers of the Eleat'ic sect. Xon- 
oph'anes, Parmeu'idfe's, Melissos, Zeno of 
Tarsos, Leucippos, Demoo'ritos, Pro* 
tag'oras, and Amaxarchos. 

Philosophers of the Epicurean Met. 
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Epiou'ros, and a host of disciples too 
numerous for insertion here. 

Philosophers of the Jieracli'tian sect 
HeracH'tos; the names of his disclipes 
are unknown. 

Philosophers of live Ionic sect. Anaxi¬ 
mander, Anaxime'nUs, Anaxag'oras, and 
Archela'os. 

Philosophers of the Italic sect. Pythag¬ 
oras, Etaped'oclus, Epxcharmos, Archy'- 
tas, Alemscon, Hip'pasos, Pliilol&'os, and 
Eudoxos. 

Philosophers of the Megaidic sect. Euclid 1, 
Eubulides, Alex'inos, Euphantos, Apol- 
lo'nios, Chron'oB, Diodo'ros, Ich'thyas, 
Clinom'achos, and Stilpo. 

Philosophers of the Peripatetic sect . 
Aristotle, Thcophrastos, Straton, Lyco, 
Aristo, Critola'oK, and Diodo'ros. 

Philosophers of the Sceptic seit. Pyrrho 
and Timon. 

Philosophers of the Socratic sect. Soe'- 
rates, Xen'ophon, .rEs'chiiiiis, Crito, 
Simon, Glauco, Simmias, and Co'bes. 

Philosophers of the Stoic seel. Zeno, 
O'leanthes, Chrysippos, Zono the Less, 
Diog'enes of Babylon, Antip'ater, Pauie- 
tios, and Posido'nios. 

Philosopher’s Stone. The way to 
wealth. The ancient alchemists thought , 
there was a substanco which wonbi con¬ 
vert all baser metals to gold. This sub¬ 
stance they cal led the philosopher’s stone. 
The word stone in this case is about 
equal to the word substratum, which is 
compounded of the Ijatin sub and stratus 
(spread-under), the latter being rolutod 
to tho verb stand, stood., and moaning 
something on which tho experiment 
stands. It was in fact a red powder or 
amalgam to drive .oil the impurities of 
baser metals. 

Philosophers Stone. According to 
legend Noah was commanded to hang 
up the true and genuine philosopher’s 
stone in the ark, to give light to every 
living creature theroin. 

Inventions discovered, in searching for 
the Philosophers Stone. It was in search¬ 
ing for this treasure t'hat Bdtticher 
stumbled ou the invention of Dresden 
porcelain manufacture; Roger Bacon on 
the composition of gunpowder; Geber 
on the properties of acids ; Van Helmont 
pn the nature of gas; and Dr. Glaubor 
on the “ salts ” which bear his name. 

Philosophy. Father of Philosophy. 
Albrect von Holler, of Bern. (1708-1777.). 


Roger Bacon. (1214-1292.) 

Father of Inductive Philosophy. . Francis 
Bacon, Lord Verulam. (1501-1620.) 

Father of Roman Philosophy. Oicero. 

(B.c. 106-4a) 

Philotime (lover of honour). The 
presiding queen of Hell, and daughter 
of Mammon.— Spenser, “ Faery Queen,” 
bk. ii. 


Philter. A draught or charm to 
i ncite in another the passion of love. 
The Thessalian philters wore tho most 
renowned, 1 but both the Greeks and 
Homans used these dangerous potions, 
which sometimes produced insanity. 
Lucro'tius is said to have been driven 
mad by a love-potion, and Calig'ula’s 
death is attributed to philters adminis¬ 
tered to him by his wife, Caeso'nia. 
Brabantio says to Othello— 

Thou hut practised on her (JJesdemona) with fool 
eharme. 

Abutted tier delicate youth with drug* or minerals 

That weaken motion. 

Shakespeare, “ Othello," 1.1. 

Phi'neus (2 syl.). A blind king of 
Thrace, who had the gift of prophecy. 
Whenever he wanted to eat the Harpies 
came and took away or defiled his 
food. 

Blind Them'yrie and blind Mmon'idcs. 

And T’re'sias, and Phi'neus. prophets old. 

MiUon, “ J'uraUiee Lott,” Hi. 34. 

Phiz. Hablot K. Browne, who illus¬ 
trated the “ Pickwick Papers,” be. 


Phleg'ethon. A river of liquid fire 
in liadcs. (Greek, ph/ego, to burn.) 

Fierce Phlegetbnn, 

Whoso waves of torrent Are inflame with rage. 

MUfon, “ Paradise Lost," it. 


Phleg'ra, in Macedonia, was where 
the giants attacked the gods. Encel'ados 
was tho chief of the giants. 

Pho'ca (pi. plwcce). A sea-calf, or 
any other monster of the deep. 


Pho'cion, surnamed The Good, who 
resisted all the bribes of Alexander and 
his Successor. It was this real patriot 
who told Alexander to turn his arms 
againBt Persia, their common enemy, 
rather than against the stales of Greece, 


his natural allies. 

Phoi’lou the Good, in public life severe. 

To virtue still Inexorably firm. - 

Thomson, Pinter.” 


Phoebe. The moon, sister of Phcabus. 

Phoebus. The sun or sun-god. 
In Greek mythology Apollo is called 
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Phoebus (the sun-god), because ho drove 
the chariot of the sun. 

The ray» divine of vernal Phnfcne ehlne. 

Thomnon, ' Spring." 

Phoenix; said .to live 500 years, 
when it makes in Arabia a nost of spices, 
barns itself to ashes, and comes forth 
with renewed life for another 500 yoars. 

Phoenix ; said to have fifty orifices in 
his* bill, continued to his tail. After 
living 1000 years he builds for -himself 
a funeral pile, sings a melodious air 
through his fifty organ-pipes, flaps his 
wings with a velocity which sets fire to 
the pile, and consumes himself.— Rich¬ 
ardson. 

The enehxnted rile of t,h»t lonely bird. 

Who Binge nt (he lost h e own dratli-lny. 

And in miiein nnd perfume dies sway. 

Tkumat Moor*, “ Puradi** and the Peri.” 

Phoenix , as a sign over chemists' shove, 
was adopted from the association of this 
fabulous bird with alchemy. Paracelsus 
wrote about it, and several of the al¬ 
chemists employed it to symbolise tbeir 
vocation. 

A phoenix among women. A phoenix of 
his kind. A paragon, unique; because 
there never was but one phoenix. 

If she he furnished « Uh s mind so rare, 

She is Slone the Arnbisu bird. 

Shaketptare,CymbelU le.” 1. 7. 

Phoenix Alley (London). The alloy 
leading to the Phoenix theatre, now 
called Drury Lane. 

Phoenix Park {Dublin). A cor¬ 
ruption of the Gaelic Fwn-uisc (fair 
water); so called from a spring at one 
time resorted to as a chalyboato spa. 

Phoenix Period or Cycle , accord¬ 
ing to TacituR, consisted of 250 years; 
but R. Stuart Poole asserts that it was 
a period of 1,46' > Julian years, like the 
Sothio Cycle. Now, tho phoenix s said 
to have appeared in Egypt five times: 
(l)in the reign of Sesostris; (2) in the 
reign of Am-asis; (3) in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphos; (4) a year or two 
prior to the death of Tiberius; and (5) in 
a.d. 834, during the reign of Constantine. 
These dates being accepted, a Phoenix 
Cyole consisted of 300 years: thus, 
Sesostris, B.C. 886; Am-asis, B.C. 566; 
Ptolemy, B.c. 266; Tiberius, a.d. 34; 
Constantine, A.D. 334. In corroboration 
of this suggestion it must be borne in 
mind that Jesus Christ, who died a.d. 34, 
is termed the Phoenix by monastic writers. 


Tacitus mentions the first three of these 
appearanoes.— “Annales,” vi 28. 

Phoenix Theatre, now called Drury 
Lane. In Sbakspeare’s time it was “a 
private theatre.” Killigrew pulled down 
the old house, then called a cockpit, and 
built on tho site tho “ King’s Theatre" 
(1663), burnt in 1671, and restored bv Sir 
Christophor Wren as Drury Lane (3 874). 

Phoo'ka or Pooka. A spirit of most 
malignant disposition, who hurries people 
to their destruction. He sometimes 
comes in the form of an eagle, and some¬ 
times in that of a horse, like the Scotch 
kelpy (q.v.). — Irish superstition. * • 

Phor'cos. “The old man of tho 
sea." He was the father of tho three 
Grain, who were grey from tboir birth, 
and had but one eye and one tooth 
common to the three.— Greek mytlutlogy. 

Phor'mio. A parasite, who accom¬ 
modates himself to the humour of every 
one.— Terence, “ Phorviio." 

Phrygians. An early Christian sect, 
so called from Phrygia, where they 
abounded. They regarded Monta'nus as 
tboir prophet, and laid claim to the Rpirit 
of prophecy. 

Phry'ne (2 syl.). A courtesan or 
Athenian hetaera. She acquired so mnch 
wealth by her beauty, that she offered to 
rebuild the walls of Thebes if she might 
put on thorn this inscription : “Alexander 
destroyod thorn, but Phrvni* the hetnra 
rebuilt them.” Apelles’ most celebrated 
picture of “ Venus’’ was a representation 
of Phryue, who entered tho sea with dis¬ 
hevelled air as a model. The Cnidian 
Venus of Praxit'eles was also taken from 
thiB courtesan. 

Phthah or Opat. The Vulcan of 
Egyptian mythology. 

Phylac'tery. A charm or amulet. 
The Jews wore on their wriBt or forehead 
a slip of parchment bearing a text of 
Scripture. Strictly speaking, a phylac¬ 
tery consisted, of four pieces of parch¬ 
ment rolled together in the form of a 
pyramid of boxes, enclosed in a black 
feather case, and fastened to the fore¬ 
head or wrist of the left hand. On the 
slips of parchment were written four 
passages of Scripture —Ex. xiii. 1-10} 
11-16; Deut- vi. 4-9, xi. 13-21. The idea 
arose from the command of Moses, 
1 . “ Therefore shall ye lay up these my words 
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in your heart .. . and bind them for a sign, 
upon your hand ... a* frontlets between 
your eyes.” —Deufc. si. 18. 

Phyllis. A country girl. — Virgil, 
“Eclogues,” iii. and v. 

Country messes, 

Whloh the neat-handed Phyllis drew**. 

Milton," IS Allegro.'’ 

Phyllis and Brunetta. Rival 
beauties, who for a long time vied with 
each other on equal term?. For a certain 
festival Phyllis procured some marvellous 
fabric of gold brocade to outshine her 
rival; but Brunetta dressed the slave 
who bore her train in the same material, 
clothing herself in simple black. Upon 
this crushing mortification Phyllis went 
home and died.— Spectator. 

Phyllising the Pair. Philandering 
—making soft speeches and winning , 
faces at them. Garth says of Dr. Alter- | 
bury— 

He pnmed hie easy hours, instead of prayer. 

In madrigals and phyliiBing ttw Tiir 

“ The Dispensary," L 

Phynnod'deree (the Hairy-one). A 
Manx spirit, similar to the Scotch 
“brownie," and Gorman “kobold." lie 
is said to be an outlawed fairy, and tho 
offence was this: Ho absented himself 
without leave from Fairy-court on the 
great lov^c-day of tho Harvest-moon, be¬ 
ing in the glen of Rushen, dancing with 
a pretty Manx maid whom he was 
courting. 

Physician. The Beloved Physician. 
St. Luke, the evangelist. 

The Prince of I'hysicians. Avicenna, 
tho Arabian. (980-1037.) 

Physigna'thos (One who swells the 
cheeks). King of tho Frogs, and son of 
Pelus [mud], slain by Troxartas the 
Mouse-king. 

Orest Pbyxignathos T. from Peleue* nee, 

il.-got In fair Hydramedlfe embrace. 

Where, by the nuptial bank ihsi paints his side. 

The swift Erid'ai'Us de ighti to git e. 

Purnell, w until* of tho i'ragt’’ bk. 1 

Pi'arists, or Brethren of the Pious 
School. A religious congregation founded 
in the sixteenth century by Joseph of 
Calasanza, for the better instruction and 
education of the middle and higher 
classes. 

Pio-nic. Originally the subscribers 
of a pio-nic had a bill of hire numbered ; 
each member pioked out a certain dish 
which he .was willing to furnish, and the 


number was nicked or ticked off. So 
the entertUnment was called a pick and 
nick. The custom dates from 1802. 

Dr. John Anthony derives it from the 
Italian piccolanicchia (a small task), each 
person being set a small task towards 
tho general entertainment. Contracted 
into picc. nice. 

Pic'ador (Spanish). A horseman; 
one who in bull-fights is armed with a 
spear or pike. 

Picards. An immoral sect of fanatics 
in the fifteenth century; so called from 
Picard of Flanders, their founder, who 
called himself the New Adam, and tried 
to introduce the custom of living nude 
like Adam in Paradiso. 

You, are as hot-headed a* a picard. This 
is a French expression, and is tantamount 
| to our “ Peppery as a Welshman.” 

Pioa'roon'. A pirate, one who plun¬ 
ders wrecks. (French, picoreur, picorer, 
i to plunder; Sootch, pikary, rapine; 
Spanish, picar.) 

Pic'atrix. The psendonyme of a 
Spanish monk, author of a book on de¬ 
monology, collected from tho writings of 
224 Arabic magicians. It was dedicated 
to king Alfonso. 

At the time when I was a student In the Univer¬ 
sity of Toulouse, that same reverend Pioatnx,rector 
of the Diabolical Faculty, was wont to tell us that 
devils did naturally tear the bright rUiiiuu* of 
swords as muoh as the splendour and light of the 
sun. —Itolwl/in, “ Fantagrvel,” 111 23 

Piccadilly (Lontfmt); so called from 
Piccadilla Hall, tho chief depot of a cer¬ 
tain sort of lace, much in vogue during 
tho reign of quo£n Elizabeth. The lace 
■was called piccadilly lace from its little 
spear-points (a diminutive of pica, a pike 
or spear). In tho reign of .James 1. the 
high ruff was called a piccadilly, though 
divested of its lace edging. Barnaby 
Rice, speaking of the piccadillics, says— 
“ He that some forty years sithen should 
have asked after a piccadilly, I wonder 
who would have understood him, and 
would have told him whether it was fish 
or flesh” (1614). We are told in the 
“GlosSbgraphia” (1681) that Piccadilly 
was namod from Higgins’ famous ordi¬ 
nary near St. James’s, called Higgins's 
tickaddly, “becausehe madhis money 
by selling piccadillics, which in the last 
age were much in fashion ” (p. 495). 

Where Borkville Street now stands was Piccadilla 
Ball, where plco tulllae or turnover* wen sold, whioh 
gave name to Piccadilly.— Famant. 
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Pick. To throw; same as pitch. 
The instrument that throws the shuttle 
is called, the picker. 

I’ll pick yon o’er the paM. 

Skakuptart, “■Henry VIII.!’ t. a 

Pickanin'ny. A young child. A 
West-Indian negro word. 

Pick'elher'rin ge (6 syl.). A buffoon 
is so called by the Dutch ; a corruption 
of Pickle-hilrin (hairy sprite). Ben Jon- 
son has Puck-hairy. 

Pickle. A rod in pickle. One Aady 
to chastise with at any moment. Pickled 
means preserved for use. 

I’m m a pretty pickle— in a quandary, 
or state of disorder. 

Bow cam'it thou in this pf-kle ? 

Shakeepeare,” 'j'emput. n Y. 1 . 

Pickwick (Mr. Samuel). The hero 
of the “ Pickwick Papers,*’ by Charles 
Dickens. He in a simple-minded, bene¬ 
volent old gontlcman, who wears spec¬ 
tacles, breeches, and short black gaiters, 
has a bald head, and “ good round belly.” 
He founds a club, and travels with its 
members over England, each member 
being under his guardianship. 

Picrochole (FiP-ro-coal). King of 
Lernii. A Creek compound, meaning 
“bittcr-bile” or choleric. Tho rustics of 
Utopia one day asked the cako-bakers of 
Lernd, who happened to be passing by, 
to sell them some cakes, but received 
only abuse for their answer; whereupon a 
quarrel ensued. When Picrochole was in¬ 
formed thereof, he marched with all his 
mon against Utopia. King Grangousicr 
tried to appease the choleric king, but 
all bis efforts wero in vain. At length 
Gargantua arrived, defeated Picrochole, 
and put his army to the rout.— Jtabelaw, 

Gargantua and Pantagruel.” 

King Picrochole’s stateman. One who 
without his host reckons of mighty 
achievements to be accomplished. The 
duke of Smalltrash, earl of Swashbuck¬ 
ler^ and captoiD Durtaille advised king 
Picrochole to divide his army into two 
parts; one was to be left to carry on 
the war in hand, and the other to be 
sent forth to make conquests. They 
were to take England, France and Spain, 
Asia Minor, the Greek Islands, and Tur¬ 
key, Germany, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
Ac., and to divide the lands thus taken 
among the conquerors. Echephron, 
an old soldier, replied— “A shoemaker 


bought a ba’poth of milk; with this he 
was going to make butter, the butter 
was to buy a cow, the cow was to have a 
calf, the calf was to be changed for a 
colt, and the man was to become a nabob; 
only he chicked his jug, spilt hiB milk, 
and went supperless to bed.”— Rabelais, 
“ Gargantua and Pantagruel ,” bk. i. 33. 

Piet is not from the Latin picti 
(painted people). As Piets and Scots 
ore always mentioned together, there is 
no reason why one should be Gaelic and 
the other Latin. Scot is the Gaelic 'sgod 
(a dweller in woods and forests), and 
Piet is tho Gaelic pict-ish (freebooters); 
the two being equivalent to foresters 
and freebooters. 

Piets’ Houses. Those underground 
buildings more accurately termed “ Earth 
Houses,” as the Piet’s House at Kettle- 
bum, m Caithness. 

Picture. A model or beau-ideal, as 
7/e is tine picture of health; A perfect pic¬ 
ture of a house. 

The Picture. Massinger has borrowed 
the plot of this play from Bandeilo of 
Piedmont, who wrote novelles or tales in 
the fifteenth century. 

Pictures. (See Cabinet, Cartoons, 
&o. 

Picture Bible. (See Uibiia . ) 

Pie. Looking for a pic's nest (French). 
Looking for something you are not likely 
to find. (See below.) 

He is in’ the jrie's nest (French). In a 
fix, in great doubt, in a quandary. The 
pie places her nest out of reach, and for¬ 
tifies it with thorny sticks, leaving only a 
small aperture just large enough to ad¬ 
mit her body. She generally sits with her 
head towards the hole, watching against 
intruders. 

Je m’en vay ehercher un grand peut-eatre. 11 aat 
au nid de la pie. —Rabelais. 

Pie-Bald- A corruption of pie- 
balled, speckled like a pie. The words 
Ball, Dun, and Favel are frequently given 
as names to cows. “Ball” means the 
cow with a mark on itB face; “ Dun ” 
means the cow of a dun or brownish- 
yellow colour; and “ Favel ” means the 
bay cow. (Ball, in Gaelic, means a 
“ mark ; ” ballach , speckled.) 

Pie Corner (London) is the Frenca 
pied cornier, a boundary tree. 
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Pie Poudro. A court formerly held 
at a fair on St. Giles’s Hill, near "Win¬ 
chester. It was originally authorised by 
the bish op of Winton from a grant of 
Edward IV. Similar courts were held 
elsewhere at wakes and fairs for the 
rough-and-ready treatment of pedlars 
and hawkers, to compel them and those 
with whom they dealt to fulfil their con¬ 
tracts. (French, pied poudreux, dusty 
foot. A vagabond is called in French 
pied-poudreux.) 

Have its proceedings disallowed or 
Allowed, at fancy of pie-powder. 

Butler, “ Hvdibt at," pt IL 9. 

Pied Piper of Ham'elen. The 
Fyed Piper was promised a reward if he 
would drive the rats and mice out of 
Hamel (Brunswick). This he did, for he 
gathered them together by his pipe, and 
then drowned them in the river. As the 
people refused to pay him, he next did 
the same with all the children of the 
place (July 22nd, 1370). 

To blow the pipe his lips he wrinkled. 

And green and blue hu sharp eyes twinkled... 
nd ere three notes his pipe had attend... 
at of the houses rats came tumbling— 

Orrat rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rata. 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rate, tawny rate— 
An ditep by stop they followed him dancing, 

TUI they came to the river Weser 

Hobart Browning. 

Pierre (pron. Peer). A conspirator 
in Otway’s "Venice Preserved,” He is 
described as a patriot, of the bluntest 
manners, and a stoical heart. 

Uglier than Pierre du Coignet (Fiench). 
Coignferea was an advocate-general in the 
reign of Philippe do Valois, who stoutly 
opposed the encroachments of the church. 
The monks in revenge called, by way of 
pun, those grotesque monkoy-like figures 
carved in stone, used in church archi¬ 
tecture, piorres de Coignet or Pierre de 
Coignet. At Notre Dame do Paris they 
used to extinguish their torches in the 
mouths and nostrils of these figures, 
which thus acquired a superadded ugli¬ 
ness. 

Ton may associate thorn with master Peter da 
Coignet....in the middle of the porch.. ..to perform 
the uOee of extinguisher*, and with their noses put 
out the lighted caudles, torches, tapers, and flam- 
beaux.—Jiatetait. 

Pierrot (peVr-ro). A character in 
French pantomime representing a man in 

S owth and a child in mind and manners. 

e is generally the tallest and thinnest 
man that can be got, has his face and 
hair covered with white powder or flour, 
aud wears a white gown with very long 


sleeves, and a row of big buttons down 
the front. The word means Little Peter. 

Piers. The shepherd who relates the 
fable of the “ Kid and her Dam,” to Bhow 
the danger of bad company.— Spenser, 
'• Shepherds Calendar .” 

Piers Ploughman. The hero of 
a satirical poem of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury. He falls asleep, like John Bunyan, 
on the Malvern Bills, and has different 
visions which he describes, and in which 
he exposes the corruptions of society, 
the dissoluteness of the clergy, and the 
allurements to sin, with considerable bit¬ 
terness. The author is supposed to be 
Robert Langlande. 

Pieta'. A representation of the Virgin 
Mary embracing the dead body of her 
Son. Filial or muternal love was called 
piety by the Romans. (See Pious.) 

Pi'etists. A sect of Lutherans in the 
seventeenth century, who sought to 
introduce a more moral life and a 
more "evangelical” spirit of doctrine 
into the reformed church. In Germany 
tho word Pietist is about equal to our 
vulgar use of Methodist. 

Pie'tro (3 syl.), The putative father 
of Pompil'ia, criminally assumed as his 
child for the sake of inheriting certain 
property which depended on his having 
an offspring .—Robert Jtrotruing, " The 
Ring and the Hook.” (See Ring.) 

Pig. In the forefeet of pigs is a very 
Bmoll hole, which may be Been when the 
hair has heen carefully removed. The 
tradition is that the legion of devils 
entered by these apertures. There are 
also round it some six rings, the whole 
together not larger than a.small spangle; 
thoy look as if burnt or branded into the 
skin, and the tradition is that they are 
the marks of the devil’s claws when he 
entered tho swine (Mark v. 11-15). 

Pig in a poke. A blind bargain. The 
French say A dieter chat en poche. The 
reference is to a common trick in days 
gone by of substituting a cat for a suck¬ 
ing-pig, and trying to palm it off on 
greenhorns. If any one heedlessly bought 
the article without examination he 
bought a “ cat” for a "pig ; ” but if he 
opened the sack he " let the cat out of 
the bag,” and the trick was disclosed. 
Tho French "chat en poche’’refers to 
the fact, while our proverb regards the 
trick. 
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He has brought hit pigs ‘to a pretty 
market. He has made a very bad bar¬ 
gain; be ban managed bis business in'a 
very bad way. Pigs were thfe chief 
articles of sale with our Saxon herdsmen. 
Mid till recently the village cottager 
looked to pay lus rent by the sale of his 
pig*. v 

He follows me about like an Anthony 
pty ; or such and such a one is a Tuntony 
ig; meaning a beggar, a hanger-on. 
tow says that the officers of the market 
used to slit the ears of pigs unfit for 
food. Olio day one of the proctors of St. 
Anthony’s Hospital tied a bell about a 
pig whose ear was slit, and no one would 
ever hurt it. The pig would follow like 
a dog any one who fed it. 

Please the pig*. If the Virgin permits. 
Saxon, piga (a virgin), whence Peggy, 
a common name of females in Scotland. 
In the Danish New Testament “ maiden” 
is generally rendered pigen. “Pig 
Cross,” dedicated to the Virgin Mary, is 
Virgin Cross, or the Lady Cross. So 
also “Pig’s Hill,” “Pig’s Ditch,” in 
some instances at least, are the field and 
diggin’ attached to the Lady’s Chapel, 
though in others they ore simply the hill 
and ditch where pigs were offered for sale. 
Another etymology is /‘lease the pistes 
(fairies), a saying still common in Devon¬ 
shire. 

It is somewhat remarkable that pige 
should be Norse for maiden, and hog or 
og Gaelic for young generally. Thus 
ogan (a young man), and oige (a young 
woman). 

The common notion that “ please the 
pyjs” is a corruption of “please the 
pix,” is wholly unworthy of erodit. 

Some men there are love not a gaping pig 
(“Merchant of Venice,” iv. 1). Marshal 
a’Albert always fainted at the sight of 
a pig. (See Antipathy, Cat.) 

Pigs. - (See Bautholomhw Pigs.) 

! Pig and Tinderbox. The Elephant 
and Castle. 

Pig gnd Whistle. The bowl and 
wassail, or the wassail-cup and wassail. 
A piggen is a pail, especially a milk-pail; 
ana a pig is a small bowl, cup, or mug. 
Thus a crockery dealer is called a pig- 
wife. Another explanation is that it is a 
corruption of the pix and housel; the 
“pix” being the box in which the sacred 
wafers were kept, and the “ housel” the 
qpoharist or wafers themselves. 


Fig-back, Pick-baxki or a-Pigoer - 
\back, does not mean as a pig is carried by 
a butcher, but as a ftiga or child is carried. 
It should be written apigga-back. A 
butcher carries a pig head downwards, 
with its legs over his shoulders; but 
a child is carried with its arms round 
your nupk, and legs under your arms. 

She oarrlei tho other • plokapaak upon her ahoal- 
den.—L'J£strange. 

Pig Iron. This is a mere play upon 
the word sow. When iron is melted it 
runs off into a channel called a sow, the 
lat'eral branches of which are called the 
pigs; here the iron cools, and is called 
pig-iron. Now sow has nothing whatever 
to do with swine, but is from the Saxon 
sawan, to scatter; German, sausen, to 
rush; and ought to be written saus{ sows), 
a word in use still in the expression “ He 
soused upon him”— i.e., swooped or 
rushed. Having sows or sow for the 
parent chaunel, it required no great 
effort of wit to make the lateral grooves 
the little pigs. 

Fig-tails {The). ’The Chineso; so 
calloa because the Tartar tonsure and 
braided queue are very general. 

We litld away tell in* one another of the pift-hdli 
till wo buth dropped off to Bleep.—" Tales about the 
Chinee*. “ 

Pig-wiggen. A dwarf; so called 
from the iiurv in Drayton’s “Nymph- 
idia.” A corruption of Pig-widden. ( See 
Piggy-Wiggy.) 

Pigeon. Pitt says in Mecca no oue 
will kill the blue pigeons, because they 
are held sacred. 

Pigeons. Two black pigeons, wo 
are told, took their flight from Thebes, 
in Egypt: one flew to Libya, Mid the 
other to Dorlo'na, in Greece. T>n the 
, spot where the former alighted, the tem¬ 
ple of Jupiter Ammon was erected ; in 
the place where the other settled, the 
oracle of Jupiter was established, and 
there tho responses were made by the 
black pigeons that inhabited the sur¬ 
rounding groves. This fable is probably 
based on a pun upon the word peleia *, 
which usually means “ old women,” but 
in the dialect of .the Epi'rots Signifies 
pigeons or doves. 

Pigeon lays only two eggs. Hence the 
Quceu Bays of Hamlet,*' after hie fit v he 
will be— , 

Aa patient m the female dove 
Whan that bar golden couplets are dlacloeed [is., 
hatched]. “Huuilel" v.L 
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Mahomet's Pigeon. This pigeon was 
taught to pick seeds from Mahomet’S 
ear, so that it might be thought to be the 
messenger of inspired communications. 

He -who is sprinkled with pigeon’s blood 
will never die a natural death. A sculptor 
carrying home a bust of Charles I. stop¬ 
ped to rest on the way; at tho moment a 
pigeon overhead was struck by a hawk, 
and the blood of the bird fell ou tho 
neck of the bust. The sculptor thought 
it ominous, and after the king was bo- 
headed the saying became current. 

Flocks of wild pigeons pve&me the pesti¬ 
lence, at least in Louisiana. Longfollow 
says they come with “ naught in their 
oraws but an acorn.”— “ Ecangdine.” 

To pigton. To cboat, to gull one 
of his money by almost self-evident 
hoaxps. l’igcons are very easily gulled, 
caught by snares, or scared by malkins. 
One easily gulled is callod a pigeon. Tho 
French pigeon means a dupe. 

Je me deffieroy tmatocl. que tu rervi* un do oeux 
qni no se lamseut *1 fsailemeut. piseunner A leLei 
Hens.—“Let Dialogues do Jacques J a/nfreau" um. 

Pigeo n-English. A conglomera¬ 
tion of Euglish and Portugueso words, 
wrapped iu a Chinese idiom, in which 
the European dealers “ pigeon" or try 
to ovor-reach the merchants of the 
“ Flowery Empiro.” 

The traders core notbfug for the Chinese lanffu*#*i 
and are oouieut to carry on their business transac¬ 
tions in a hideous jargon called “ pigeon English."— 
The T mus. 

Pigeon-livered. Timid, easily 
frightened, like a pigeon. The bile rules 
the temper, and the liver the bile. 

Pigeon Pair. A boy and girl, twins. 
It was once supposed that pigeons always 
sit otytwo eggs, which produce a mole 
and a female, and these twin birds live 
together in love the rest of their lives. 

Pigg. (Ste under the word Brewer.) 

Piggy-Wiggy or Piggy-whidden. A 
word of endearment; a pet pig, which 
being the smallest of the litter is called 
by the diminutive Piggy, and being very 
white from weakness is called wiggg, a 
corruption of whiddy, meaning white. 

Pigh'tld. A small parcel of land 
enclosed with a hedge. In the Eastern 
counties called a pi'kle. (Scotch, pig/it, 
fixed or determinate.) 

Pigmy. A dwarf. In fabulous his¬ 
tory the pigmies were a nation of dwarfs 
devoured by crazies. (See Pygmies.) 


Ifitfot. A family name, from their 
heraldic device, a pickaxe. 

PigWiggin. An elf in love with 

2 ueen Mab. He combats the jealous 
heron with great fury. — Drayton, 
‘‘Nymphidia. n 

Pike-Staff. Plain as a pike-staff. A 
corruption of “ Plain as a pack staff,” 
tho staff on which pedlars curried their 
pack. The pike-staff would be the 
shaft of the pike or halbert. 

Pilate Voice. A loud ranting voice. 
In the old mysteries all tyrants were 
made to speak iu a rough ranting manner. 
Thus Bottom the Weaver, after a rant 
“ to show his quality,” exclaims, “That’s 
’Ercles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein and Earn- 
let describes a ranting actor'as “out- 
heroding Herod." 

in Pilate voy* he pan to cry. 

And »wor by tunes anil by blcoi and bouts. 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury Tates," #jH6, 

Pilch.. The flannel napkin of an in¬ 
fant; a buff or leather jorkifl. (See 
beloto.) 

Pilcher. A scabbard. (Saxon, pylche, 
a skin coat.) 

Will you pluck your sword out of hii piloher 7 
Shakespeare, " Romeo and Juliet,” ill 1. 

Pil-garlic (A ). One whose hair has 
fallen off from disease; one avoided and 
forsaken by bis fellows. The editor of 
Notes and Queries says that garlio was 
a prime specific for leprosy, so that 
garlic and leprosy became inseparably 
associated. As lopors had to pil or peel 
tlioir own garlic, they were nick-named 

f til-garlics, and any one who was shunned 
ike a leper was called so likewise. 
Stow refers the expression to one get¬ 
ting old, observing He will soon be a 
peeled garlic like myself.” 

PiTgrimage (3 syl.). The chief 
placos iu the West wore (1) Walsinghara 
and Canterbury (England)-, (2) Four- 
vibres, Puy, and St. Denis ( France) ; (8) 
home, Loretto, Genetsauo, and Assisi 
( Italy ); (4) Compostella, Guadalupe, and 
Montserrat (Spain) ; (It) Getting, ZeU, 
Cologne, Trier, %nd Eitisiodeln ( Germany). 
Chaucer has an admirable photograph, 
chiefly in verse, of a pilgrimage to 
Bocket’s tomb, in Canterbury cathedral. 
The pilgrims beguile the weariness of the 
way by tolling tales. Those “ Canterbury 
Tales ” were never completed. 
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Pillar. ' Running fimn pillar to post— 
from one thing to another without any 
fixed purpose. This is an allusion to the 
manege. The pillar is the centre of the 
manage ground,' and the, posts are the 
columns at equal distances, placed two 
and two round the circumference Of the 
ring. 

Pillar Saints or Slyli'IjS*. A class 
of ascetics, chiefly of Syria, who took up 
their abode on the top of a pillar, from 
which they never descended. (See 
Styutbs.) 

Pillars of Heaven. The Atlas 
mountains are so called by the natives. 

Pillars of Hercules. The opposite 
rocks at the entrance of tho Mediterra¬ 
nean Sea, one in Spain and the other on 
the African continent. The tale is that 
they were bound togothter till Hercules 
tore them asunder in order to get to 
G&dlis (Cadiz). The ancients called them 
Calpe and Ab'yla; we call them Gibraltar 
Hock and Mount Hacho, on which Btands 
the fortress of Ceu'ta. 

Pillory. The following eminent men 
• have bebn put in the pillory for literary 
offences:—Leighton, for tracts against 
Charles I.; Lilburn, for circulating the 
tractB of Dr. Bastwick ;* Bastwick, for at¬ 
tacking the Church of England; Warton 
the publisher; Frynne, for a satire on 
the wife of Charles I.; Daniel Defoe, for 
a pamphlet entitled "The Shortest Day 
with Dissenters,” Ac. 

Pilot, according to Scaliger, is from 
an old French word, pile (a Bhip). 

Pilot Pish. So called because it is 
supposed to pilot the shark to its prey. 
The shark will no^more injure it than 
a- crocodile would nkrm a trochilus or 
humming-bird. 

Pllpay or Bidpny. Tho Indian 
JSsop. His compilation was in San¬ 
skrit, and entitled " Pantcha-Tantra.” 
Khosru (Chosroes) the Great of Persia 
ordered them to be translated into 
Pehlvi, an idiom of Modish, at that 
time the language of Persia. This was 
in the middle oT the sixth century. 

Pimlico (London), according to tra¬ 
dition, receives its name from Ben Pim¬ 
lico, famous for his nut-brown ale. His 
tea-gardens were near Hoxtou, and tho 
roaa to them was a promenade called 


Pimlico Path. There can be no doubt 
of the existence of Ben Pimlioo and his 
good audit, but the connection be¬ 
tween him and the suburb is very 
questionable, especially as we find the 
word in Bohemia. Some five miles to 
the south-west of Trautenau, is a village 
called Pimlittm, evidently the same 
word, though no tea-gardens can stand 
godfather thereto. 

Hey for old Ben Ptmlloo'a nnt-browne 1 

from Hogadon" (IMIS). 

Pin. In merry pin. In merry mood, 
in good spirits. Pegge, in his “ Anony- 
miana,” Bays that the old tankards were 
divided into eight equal parts, and each 
part was marked with a silver pin. The 
cups held two quarts, consequently the 
quantity from pin to pin was half a Win¬ 
chester pint. By the rules of "good 
fellowship ” a drinker was to stop drink¬ 
ing only at a pin, and if he drank beyond 
it was to drink to the next one. As it 
was very hard to stop exactly at the pin, 
tho vaiu efforts gave rise to much mirth, 
and the drinker had generally to dram 
tho tankard. (See Pifio.) 

No song, no laugh, no jovial din 

Of drinking wassail to ths pin. 

Longfellow, “ (/olden Legend," i. 

A merry pin. A roisterer. 

We are told that St. Dunstan intro¬ 
duced the plan of pegging tankards, to 
chock tho intemperate habits of the Eng¬ 
lish in his time. 

I do not pin my faith upon your sleeve. 
I am not going to take your ipse dixit 
for gospel. In feudal times badges were 
worn, and the partisans of a leader used 
to wear his badge, which was pinned on 
the sleeve. Sometimes these lodges 
wore changed for specific purposes, and 
persons learned to doubt. Hence the 
phrase, “You woar the badge, but I do 
not intend to pin my faith on your 
sleeve.” 

lie tirlcd at the pm. Rattled at the 
latch to give notice that he was about to 
enter. Tho pin was not only the latch 
of chamber-doors and cottageB, but the 
“ rasp ” of castles used instead of the 
modern knocker. It was attached to a 
ring, which producod a grating sound to 
give notico to the warder. 

6m licht he jumped up th* stair. 

And tlrlSd at the pin; 

And wha sae ready as benel' 

To let the laddie In T 

1 "Ohartti* is mg Darting.” 
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Pin Money. A lady’s allowance of 
money for her own personal expenditure. 
Long after the invention of pins, in the 
fourteenth century, the maker was al¬ 
lowed to sell them in open shop only on 
the 1st and 2nd of January. It was then 
that the court ladies and city dames 
docked to the depots to buy them, having 
been first provided with money by their 
husbands. When pins became cheap 
and common, the ladies spent their al¬ 
lowances on other fancios, but the term 
pin-money remained in vogue. 

It is quite an error to suppose that 
pins were invented in the reign of 
Francois I., and.introduced into England 
by Catharine Howard, the fifth wife of 
Henry VIIL In 1347, just two hundred 
years before the death of Francois, 
12,000 pins wero delivered from the royal 
wardrobe for the use of the princess 
Joan, and in 1400 (more than a century 
bofore Francois ascended tho throne) the 
duchess of Orleans purchased of Johan 
lo Breconnior, espinglier, of Paris, several 
thousand long and short pins, besides 
five hundred de la fagon d’Aug/elerre. So 
that pins wero not only manufactured in 
England, but were of high repute even in 
the reign of Henry IV. 

Pinabello or Pin'abel (in “ Orlando 
Furioso”). Son of Ansclmo, king of 
M aganza. Marphi'sa having overthrown 
him, and taken the Bteed of his 
dame, Pinabello, at her instigation, de¬ 
creed that nothing would wipe out the 
disgrace except a thousand dames and a 
thousand warriors unhorsed, and spoiled 
of their arras, steed, and vest. He was 
slain by Brad'amant. 

' Fiych (Dr.). A schoolmaster and con¬ 
jurer.— Shakespeare, “ Comedy of Errors .” 

Tom Pinch, in “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” * 
by Charles Dickens. 

Ruth Pinch. Sister of the above. 

Pinchbeck. So called from Chris¬ 
topher Pinchbeck, a musical-clock maker. 
The word is used for Brummagem, infe¬ 
rior, make-believe. 

If hm> in Hum pinchbeck days, can we hope to 
ntd tha ora a gricnltatal virtue in all ita purity ?— 
Artfomy rroHopc, “PramU» Parsonage.’' 

Pinchwife (Mr. and Mrs.), in 
Wyoherly’s “Country Wife." 

_ Pindwr. ^ The French Pindar. Jean 

Po °“ 


The Italian .Pindar. • Gabriello Chia- 
brera; whence, $hidbreresco is in Italian 
tantamount to “ Pindaric" (1552-1637.) 

Peter Pindar. * Dr. John Woloot. 
(1738-1819.) 

Pindar of England. George, duke of 
Buckingham, declared Cowley to be the 
Pindar, Horace, and Virgil of England. 

In Westminster Abb^y, tho last line of 
Gray’s tablet claims the honour of British 
Pindar for the author of “ The Bard.” 

She [ BritainJ felt a Homer's fire in Milton's strains, 

A Pindar's rapture in the lyre of Cray. 

Pindar of Wakefield (George-a- 
Green) has given his name to a celebrated 
house on the west side of the Gray’s-inn 
lload; and a house with that name still 
oxists m St. Chad’s Bow, on the other 
siuo of the street.— The Times. (See 
Pin nun.) 

Pinda'rie Verse. Irregular verse; 
a poom of various metreB, but of lofty 
style, in imitation of the odes of Pindar. 
“ Alexander’s Feast," by Dryden, is the 
best specimen in English. 

Pinder., One who takes care of 
cattle in a pound or pon ; thus George- 
a-Groon was tho “ Pindor of Wakefield," 
and his encounter with Robin Hood, 
Scarlet, and Little John forms the sub¬ 
ject of oue of the Robin Hood ballads. 

Pindo'rus (in “Jerusalem Deli¬ 
vered”). One of the tyro heralds; the 
other is Arideus. 

Pine-bender. Sinis, the Corinthian 
robber; so called because he used to 
fasten his victims to two pine-trees bent 
towards the earth, and then leave them 
to be rent asunder by the rebound. 

Pink. The flower is so called because 
the edges of the agtals are-pinked or 
notched. (iSee below?) 

Pink of Perfection. The acme; 
the beau-ideal. Shakespeare has “the 
pink of courtesy ” (“ Romeo and Juliet,” 
li. 4). Welsh, pionc, a point, an acme; 
our pink, to stab ; pinking, cutting intp 
points. * 

Pi'ony. A flower; so called from the 
chieftain Paion, who discovered it. — 
“Saxon Leechdtms i. 

Pi'ous (2 syl.). The Romans called a 
man who revered his father pins ; v henc e. 
Antoni'nus was called pins, because he 
requested that his adopted father (Ha- 
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drian) might be raniwd among the gods. 
JEne'&s was called pius because bo res¬ 
cued bis father from the burning city of 
Troy* The Italian word “pieta” ($>.*>.) 
has a similar meaning.* 

The Pirns. Ernst I., founder of the 
House of Gotha. (1601-1674.) 

Bobert, son of HugueB Capet. (971, 
906-1031 ) 

Brio IX. of Sweden. (*,1155-1161.) 

Pip. The hero of Dickens's “ Great 
Expectations.” He is first a poor boy, 
ana then a man of wealth. 

Flp'ohina (Mrs.). A wan, false- 
toothed, yellow-skinned .scrag — Dickem r, 
“ Little Lfarrit." 

Pipe. To pipe your eye. To snivel; to 
cry. (Saxon, peopan, to weep.) 

Put your pipe out. Spoil your piping 
or singing: make you Bing another tune, 
or in another key. “Take your shine 
out ” has a similar foroe. 

Put ’that into your pipe and smoke 
it. Digest that if you can. An ex¬ 
pression used by one who has given an 
adversary a severe rebuke. The allusion 
is to the pipes of peace and war smoked 
by the American Indians. 

Office of the Clerk of Hue Pipe. A very 
ancient office in the Court of Exchequer, 
where leases of crown lands, sheriffs’ 
aoeounts, &o., wero made out. It existed 
in the reign of Hopry II., and was 
abolished jin the reige. of William IV. 
Lord Bacon BayB, “ The office is bo called 
because the whole receipt of the court 
is finally conveyed into it by means of 
divers small pipes or quills, as water 
into a cistern/’ 

Pipe Bolls or Great Roll* of the Pipe. 
The series of Great Bolls of the Ex¬ 
chequer, begmning JJ Henry II., and 
continued to 1834, wKen the Pipe-office 
was abolished. These rolls are now in 
the Publio Record Office, Chancery Lane. 

Pipe of Peace. The North-Ame¬ 
rican Indians present a pipe to any one 
they wish to he on goojl terms with. To 
reeeive the pipe and smolgp together is 
to promote friendship and good-will, but 
to refuse the offer is virtually a decla¬ 
ration of hostility. 

Pipeclay. Boutine; fossilised mili¬ 
tary dogmas of no real worth. In govern¬ 
ment offices the term raf-tow is used to 
expreA the same idea. Pipeclay was 
at one time largely used by soldiers for 


making their gloves, accoutrements, end 
clothes look dean and smart. 

Pipelet. A concierge or French 
door-porter; so oalled from a character 
of that ilk m Eugfene Sue’s “ Mysteries 
of Paris.” 

Piper. ( See Pied, Pat the Pipe*.) 

Tom Pipe-. So the piper is oalled in 
the morris dance. 

Pipes (Tom). 'Noted for his tacitur¬ 
nity.— Smollett, “ Peregrine Pickle." 

Pirae'us. Now called the port ( Leo , nS. 

Pirith'oos. King of the Lapithm, 
proverbial for his love of Theseus/ king 
of Athens. 

Pisa'nio. A servant noted for his 
attachment to 1 m'ogen.^ Shakespeare, 

“ Cymbeline 

Piskey. Psyche, the impersonation 
of the soul, lienee white ■moths are 
callod souls, fairies, and piskeys. 

Pistol. FalstafFs lieutenant pr an¬ 
cient; a bully but a coward, a rogue, and 
always poor.— Shakespeare, W 1 and 2 
Henry IV.’’ “Merry Wives qf Windsor " 

Pia'tols. So callod from Pistoja. in 
Florence, where they were invented in 
1545. 

Pistris, Pistrix, Pristis, br Pristrix. 
The sea-monster sent to devour Androm¬ 
eda. In ancient art it is represented 
with a dragon’s head, the neck and head 
of a beast, fins for the fore-legs, mid the 
body and tail of a fish. In Christian 
art the pistfis was usually employed to 
represent tho whale which swallowed 
Jonah.— Aratus. 

Pit-a-pat. My heart ’goes pit-a-pat. 
Pit is a corruption of beat, and pat is a 
gentle blow. Pit-a-pat is “ beating and 
panting.” (Hindu, pafa; Burmese, po- 
tai; Welsh ,fat; French, panteler; our 
pant, &o.) 

Fitch/ Pitch into him. Thrust or " 
dart your fiBts into him. (Welsh, pirnsv, 
to dart; Italian, piccare.) 

Pitch'ere. Little pitchers have long 
ears. Little folk or children hear what 
is said when you little think it. The 
ear of a pitcher is the handle, made in 
tho shape of a man’s ear. The handle 
of a cream-ewer and of other small jugs 
is quite out of proportion to the rise of 
the vessel, oomparea with the handles of 
large jars. 
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Pithos. A large jar*to keep wine or 
oil in. Winckelmann has engraved a 
copy of a curious bas-relief representing 
Diogdnos occupying a pitbos ancj holding 
conversation with Alexander the Great. 

Fi'tri (pi. Pitaras). An order of di¬ 
vine beings in Hindu mythology inhabit¬ 
ing celestial regions of their own, and 
receiving into their society the spirits of 
those mortals whose funeral rites have 
been duly performed. 

Pitt Diamond or the Regent. Called 
Pitt diamond because it once belonge 1 
to Mr. Pitt, grandfather of the famous 
earl of Chatham. Called the Regent 
diamond from the duke of Orleans, re¬ 
gent of France^who purchased j£. This 
famous diamond was worn in the sword- 
hilt of Napoleon, and now belongs to the 
king of Prussia. 


Puck. Swedish, py/tc; old English, petti, 
hug, bogie. 

Ne lettbo pouk« nor other erO sprites •••« 
Fray us with thing* that be not. 

Sputter, * • gpittalojnio*.” 

Plaoe'bo. One of the brothers of 
January, an oM baron of Lombardy. 
When January hold a family council to 
know whether he should marry, Plaoebo 
very wisely told him to do as ha liked, 
for says he— 

A ful mat fool is any eonnselonr.' 

That servith any lord of high honour,' 

That riar preeump, or oonca (onoe) thenhen it, 
That hi. ooumsil' eebuld nut his lordt'a wit. 

Ohaueer, “ The Uarehmmdee Tale,” line uiai, ho. 

Pla'giarist means strictly one who 
kidnaps a slave. Martial applies the 
word to the kidnappers of other men's 
brains. Literary theft unacknow¬ 
ledged is callod plagiarism. (Latin, pla- 
gia'rius .) 


Pitt's Mark. The printer’s name 
and place of business affixed to printed 
books, according to William Pitt's Act, 
3« Geo. HI., o. 79. 

Pitt’s Pictures or Billy Pitt's Pic¬ 
tures. Blind windows; so callod because 
many windows were blocked up when 
William Pitt ! augmented the Window 
Tax in 1784, and agaiu in 171*7. 

Pit'tacus (Greek, Pittakos). One of 
the “ Seven Sages ” of Greece. Ilis great 
sayings wore: (I) Know the right time 
(“Gno'thi kairon”); and (2) 'Tie a sore 
thing to be eminent (“Cbalepqp esthlon 
emmenai 

Pittance. An allowance of victuals 
. ovor and above bread and wine. Anthony 
dn Pinet, in his translation of Pliny, 
applies the term over and ovor again to 
figB and beans. The word originally 
comes from the people’s piety in giving 
to poor mendicants food for their sub¬ 
sistence. (Monkish Latin, pietancea ; 
Spanish, pitar, to distribute a dole of 
food; pitancero, one who distributes the 
dole, or a begging friar who subsists by 
charity.) 

Pixlea (2 syl.). The Devonshire 
Robin-Good-Fellows; said to be the 
spirits of infants who have died before 
baptism. The Pixy-monarch holds his 
oourt like Titania, and sends his subjects 
on their several tasks. The word is a 
diminutive of Fix, probably the same as 


Pla'giary (<*?«' Fretful), in Sheridan's 
“ Critic ; ”* designed for Richard Cum¬ 
berland. 

Plain (The). The Girondists were so 
called in tho National Convention, be¬ 
cause they sat on the level floor or plain 
of the hall. After the overthrow of the 
Girondists this part of the House was 
callod the marsh or swamp (morau), and 
included such members as were under 
the control of the Mountain ( q.v .). 

Plain Dealer. *Wycherly>as so 
called, from his celebrated comedy of 
the same title. 


The oountew of Protbada. Inquired for the FMn 
Denier. 
are for 
pushing 1 _ 

of die Poets," iii., p. 201 


Plan'ets. In heraldry* the arms of 
royal personages are blazoned by tho 
names of planets, andljhose of noblemen 
by precious stones instead of the cor¬ 
responding colours. 

Sol —topaz—or (gold) —bezants. 

Luna—pearl—argeut (silver)— plates. 

Saturn—diamond—sable ( black) —pel¬ 


lets. 

Mars—ruby—gules (red) —torteaux. 
Jupiter— sapphire— ozure(Wa«)—hurts. 
Venus — emerald — vert (green) 


pomeis. . , 

Mercury—amethyst—purpura (violet) 

Inferior planets. Mercury and Venus ; 
so called because their orbits are within 
the orbit of the earth. 
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Superior planets. Mars, the Planetoids, 
Jupiter, Saturn, U'ranua, and Neptune; 
so called because their orbits are outside 
the earth’s orbit— i.e., further from the 
sun. ' 

Plank. Any one principle of a po- 
litical platform. (See Platform. } 

Plantagenet, from planta genista 
(broom-plant), the family cognisance 
first assumed by the earl of Anjou, the 
first of his race, during a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, as a symbol of humility. 
— Buck, “ Richmd 111.” 

Plaster or Chapel Planter. A cor¬ 
ruption of play-stow (play-ground). 
Saxon, plegslow. 

Plat'en, among printers, is tho power 
or weight which presses on the tym- 
pan (q.v.), to cause the impression of 
the letters to be given off and trans¬ 
ferred to the shoet. (French, plat, flat.) 

Platform, in the New England 
states, is a scheifie of church govern¬ 
ment, as the Cambridge or Saybrook 

E latform. In other parts of America it 
i applied to the political and othor 
principles on which a leader builds up 
his party. Each separate principle is a 
plant of the platform. 

Their declaration at principles—their •• platform,” 
to nee the appropriate term-wan settled and pub¬ 
lished to the world, Its distinctive elements or 
" planks ” are financial —The Timet. 

Fla'to. HiB original namo was Aris'- : 
tocles, but he was called Platon from tho 
great breadth of his shoulders. 

The German Plato. Friedrich Hein¬ 
rich Jacobi. (1743-1819.) 

The Jewish Plato. Philo Judteus, an 
. .Alexandrine philosopher. (Flourished 
\ 8^40.) 

The Puritan Plato. John Howe, the 
Nonconformist. (1630-1706.) 

Plato's Year. A revolution of 
25,000 years, in which period the stara 
and constellations return to their former 
plaoes in respect to the oquinoxes. 

Out out more work than can be done 
In Plato’s year, but finish none. 

Butler, - tfudibrae," pt ill. l. 

Platonic Bodies. The five regular 
geometric solids described by Plato-—viz., 
the tetrahedron, hexahedron, octahedron, 
dodecahedron, and icosahedron, all of 
which are bounded by like, equal, and 
regular planes. 


Platonic Love. Spiritual love be- 
tween persons of opposite sexes. It is 
the friendship of man and woman, without 
mixture of wbat is usually called love. 
Plato strongly advocated this pure affec¬ 
tion, and hence its distinctive name. 

Platonic Puritan. John Howe, 
the Nonconformist divine. (1630-1706.) 

Platonism. The philosophical sys¬ 
tem of Plato; dialectics. Locke main¬ 
tains that the mind is by nature a sheet 
of white paper, the five senses being the 
doors of knowlodge. Plato maintained 
the opposito theory, drawing a strong 
lino of demarcation between the province 
of thought and that of sensations in tho 
production of ideas. (See Dialectics. ) 

In theology, he taught that there are 
two eternal, primary, independent, and 
incorruptible causes of material things— 
God the maker, and matte)' the substance. 

In psychology, he maintained the ulti¬ 
mate unity and mutual dependence of 
all knowledge. 

In physics, he said that God is the 
measure of all things, find that from 
God, in whom reason and being are one, 
proceed human reason and those “ ideas” 
or laws which constitute all that can be 
called real in nature. 

Platter with Three Eyes. Em- 
blomatical of St. Lucy, in allusion to her 
sending her two eyes to a nobleman who 
wanted to marry her for the "exceeding 
beauty of ber eyes. “ Take them/’ sl»o 
*said, "ami let me now live to God.” 
The talo says that God accepted tho sa¬ 
crifice and restored her eyeB. 

Play. "This may be play to you, 
’tis death to us." The allusion is to the 
fable of the boys throwing stones at some 
frogs .—Roger L' Estrange. 

A sgood as a play. So said king Charles 
when he attended the discussion of lord 
Boss’s "Divorce Bill." 

Play the Deuce. The Irish say. 
Play the Pooka. Pooka or Pouke is an 
evil spirit in the form of a wild colt, who 
does great hurt to benighted travellers. 

Pleasant (Mrs.), in Tom Killigrew’s 
"Parson’s Wedding.” 

Pleasure. It was Xerxes who offered 
a reward to any one who would invent * 
new pleasure. 

Plebeians. Common people: pro¬ 
perly it means the free citizens of Bmne, 


PLEBISCITE. 
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who were neither patricians near clients. 
They were, however, free landowners, 
and had their own “gentSs.” (Latin, 
pteo, to fill.) 

Plebiscite (3 ,syl.). A decree of the 
eople. In Roman history, a law enacted 
y the '* comitia” or assembly of tribos. 
In France, the resolutions adopted in the 
Revolution by the voice of the people, 
and the general votes given during the 
second empire-‘-suoh as the general vote 
to elect Napoleon HI. emperor of the 
French. 

Pledge. I pledge you in th.it wine. 
This custom arose in the tenth century, 
when it was thought necessary for one 
person to watch over the safety of a com¬ 
panion while in the act of drinking. It 
was by no means unusual with the fierce 
Banes, to stab a person under such cir¬ 
cumstances. 

if I 

Were * hum man, I should fear to drink at menla, 
Lest they should »py my windpipe's dangerous notes. 
Orest man should orrak with harness on their 
throats. '* Ttmon of Athens," 1. S. 

Plei ades (3 syl.) moans the " sailing 
stars” (Greek, pleo, to sail), because the 
Greeks considered navigation safe at the 
return of the Pleiades, and never at¬ 
tempted it after thoBo stars disappeared. 

Tfie Pleiad of Alexandria. A group of 
seven contemporary poets in the roign of 
Ptolemy Philadelphos, so called in refer¬ 
ence to the cluster of stars in tho back 
of Taurus. Their names are—Call im'- 
achoa, Apollo'nios of Rhodes, Ara'tos, 
Philisoos (called Homer the Younger), 
Ly'cophron, Nicander, and Theoc’ritos. 

The literary Pleiad of Ckarlcma/jne. 
Alcuin ( Albi'tms ), Angilbert (Homer), 
Adelard (Augustine), Rieulfe (J)amteias), 
Charlemagne (David), Varnefrid, and 
Eginhard. 

The first French. Pleiad. Seven con¬ 
temporary poets in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, in the reign of Henri III., who 
wrote French poetry in the metrics, style, 
and verbiage of the ancient Greek and 
Latin poetry. Of these Ronsard was by 
far the most talented; but much that 
would be otherwise excellent is spoilt by 
pedantiy and Frenchified Latin. The 
seven names are Ronsard, Dorat, Du 
Bcdlay, Romi-Belleau, Jodolle, Baif, and 
Thiard. 

The second French Pleiad. Seven con¬ 
temporary pootB in the reign of Louis 
Alii., very inferior to the first Pleiad. M 


Their names are Rapin, Commire, Larue, 
Santeuil, Mdnage, Dupdrier, and Petit. 

Plein'damour (Sir). An ancient 
English romance, of wnich no French 
version is extant. 

Plei'o-saur. (Greek, more of a lizard 
" than the Plesio-saur, q.v.) A sea-reptile 
with short neck, large head, and strong 
teeth, found in the Oxford and Kimme- 
ridge clays of the Upper Oolite period. 

Ple'sio-saur. (Greek, akin- to a 
lizard.) An extinct saurian common in 
the lias and Kimmeridge clay. 

Piet is a lash like a knout, but not 
knotted, made of raw hides. 

Pley'dell (Mr. Pa-ulus). An advocate 
in Edinburgh, formerly sheriff of Ellan- 
gowan. 

Mr. Conn»cllor Pleydell wu ft ihurp-looklng 

gentleman, with a proreoional •hrewdusM In M* 
eye. and, generally ipeakiug, a profeiiiunsl formality 
in his m inner; but this h>' pould slip off on a Sator- 
day evening, when....he joiued in the aneieat nas- 
tune of High Jinks .—Sir Walter Scott, "Out Man- 
merino,” xxxtx. 

Pli'able. A neighbour of Christian’s 
who weut with-him as far as the Slough 
of Despond, and then turned back again* 
— Banyan, “ Pilgrim's Progress," pt. i. 

Fli'ant (Sir Paul). A foolish, uxo¬ 
rious old knight in Congreve’s “ Double 
Dealer.” 

Pliny. The German Pliny. Konrad 
von Gesner, of Zurich. (1516-1606.) 

Pliny’s Doves. In one of the rooms 
on the upper floor of the museum of the 
Capitol at Rome are the celebrated Doves 
of Pliny, one of the finest and most 
perfectly preserved specimens of ancient 
mosaic. It represents four dovea drink¬ 
ing, with a beautiful border surrounding 
tho composition. The mosaic is formed 
of natural stones, so small that 160 pieces 
cover only a square inch. It is supposed 
to be the work of Sosus, and is described 
by Pliny as a proof of the perfection to 
which that art had arrived. He says, 
“ At Pergamos is a wonderful specimen 
of a dove drinking, and darkening the 
water with the shadow of her head; on 
the lip of the vessel are other doVes 
pluming themselves.” This exquisite 
specimen of art was found in Villa 
Adria'na, in 1737, by cardinal T^rietti, 
from whom it was. purchased by dement 
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Filth. A piece of iron made hot and 
pat into an iron box, to be held for 
punishment by a criminal. (See Plet.) 

Plon-plon. Prinoe Napoleon, called 
Craint-plomb (Fear-bullet) in the Crimean 
war. Plon-plon is a euphonic corruption 
of Craint-plomb. 

Plotcock. The old Scotch form of 
the Roman Pluto, by which Satan is 
meant. Chaucer calls Pluto the "king of 
Faerie and Dunbar names him "Pluto, 
that elrich incubus." 

Plough Monday. The first Mon¬ 
day after Twelfth-day is so called because 
it is the end of the Christinas holidays, 
and the day when men return to their 
plough or daily work. It was customary 
on this day for farm-labourers to draw a 
plough from door to door of tho parish, 
and solicit " plough-money” to spend in 
a frolio. The queen of the banquet was 
called Bessy. (See Distaff.) 

Ploughman. The Vision of Piers 
Ploughman is a satirical poem by William 
Langland, completed in 13(32. The poet 
supposes himself falling asleep on tho 
Malvern Hills, and in his dream secs 
various visions of an allegorical charac¬ 
ter, bearing on the vices of tho times. 
In one of the allegories, the lady An'ima 
(the soul ) is placed in a castlo Caro (flesh) 
under the charge of Sir Constable In-wit, 
And his sons See-well, Hoar-well, Work- 
well, and Go-woll. The whole poem con¬ 
sists of nearly 15,000 verses, and is divi¬ 
ded into twenty parts, each part being 
called a patsus or separate vision. 

Plover. To live like a plover. That 
Is, on the wind; on nothing or next to 
nothing; at a very cheap rate. 

Tou live then upon faith and hope, oa the plover 
upon wind.—** Htptamtron." Nov. UJrd. 

Plowden. “ The case is altered,” 
quoth Plowden. Plowden was a priest 
very unpopular, and in order to bring 
him into trouble some men inveigled him 
into attending mass performed by a 
layman, and then impeached him for so 
doing. Being brought before the tribunal, 
the cunning priest asked the layman if it 
was he who officiated. " Yes,” Baid the 
man. “And are you a priest*” said 
Plowden. “ No,” said the man. “ Thon” 
■aid Plowden, turning to the tribunal, 
" that alters the case, for it is an axiom 
with the church, ‘No priest, no mass/ " 


Pluck. To reject a candidate for 
literary honours because he is not up to 
the required mark. The rejected candi¬ 
date is said to be plucked. 

When degrees are conferred, the name 
of each person is read out before he is 
presented to the Vice-Chancellor. The 
proctor then walks once up and down the 
room, and any one who objects to the 
degree being couferrcd on any individual 
may signify his dissent by plucking or 
twitching the proctor’s gown. This is 
occasionally done by tradesmen to whom 
the candidate is in debt, but generally all 
persons likely to be objected to either by 
tradesmen or examiners know it before¬ 
hand, and keep away. They are virtually 
plucked, but not really so. 

A case of pluck. An instance of one 
who has boon plucked ; as " Tom Jones 
is a case of pluck ”— i.e ., is a plucked man. 

A man of pluck. Of courage or spirit. 
The pluck is the heart, liver, and what¬ 
ever else is "plucked” away from the 
chest of a sheep or hog. We also use 
tho expressions bold heart, lily -livered, a 
man of another l uhtei /, kneels of mercy, 
a vein, of fun, it raised his bile, Ac. (See 
Liveh ) 

Plum. A plum bed (Devonshire). A 
soft bed, in which the down lies light. 

The dough plums well (Devonshire). 
Risos well, and will not be heavy. 

The cake is nice and plum (Devonshire). 
Light. (Plump, swelled out.) 

lie is worth a plum. The Spanish 

S fuma means both plumage and wealth. 

Lence time pluma (ho has feathered his 
nest). We arbitrarily place this deside¬ 
ratum at £100,000, and the man who has 
realised only £50,000 has got oiUy “ half- 
a-plum.” 

- Plum Puddings on Christmas Day. 
Emblematical of tho offerings of the wise 
men to the infant Jesus. 

Plume. The Algazol or sacred pen, 
made (according to Mahometan my¬ 
thology) by doity itself, has eighty nibs, 
and writes of itself an account of every¬ 
thing that is to transpire in tho world ; 
but only tho angel Serapha&l oan de¬ 
cipher the writing. 

Plumper. Every eleetor repre¬ 
sented in Parliament by two members 
has tho power of voting for both can¬ 
didates at an election. To give a 
plumper is to -vote for only one at the 
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candidates, and not to uso the second 
vote. If the two candidates are of op¬ 
posite politics, and an elector votes for 
both, his vote is termed a tpht vote. 
(Plump means fall, allied to clump and 
lump.) 

Plunder, says Mr. Doudb, is pure 
Dutch, plunderen in that language being 
the word to express property of any 
kind. The term was imported into 
England by those who returned from the 
wars of the Netherlands. 

Plu'ralist. A dorgymnn who holds 
a plurality of livings, or more than one 
benefice. 

Plus ultra. The motto in the royal 
arms of Spam. It was once Nr plus ultra, 
in allusion to the pillars of Hercules, the 
ne plus ultra of the world; but after the 
discovery of America, aud when Charles 
V. inherited the crown of Aragon and 
Castile, with all the vast American pos¬ 
sessions, he struck out ne, and assumed 
the words plus ultra for the national 
motto, as much as to say Spain and tho 
plus ultra country. 

Plush (John). A gorgeous footman, 
conspicuous for his plush breeches. 

Plu'to. The grave, or tho god of 
that region where the dead go to before 
they are admitted into Elysium or sent 
to Tar'turos. 

Brothers, ho of good cheer, tins night we shall sup 
with l'luto Leonidas to the three hundred Spartans 
before the battle of Thermo/'ultr 

Give the untanted portion you have won.... 

So thole who mock > ou goue to 1’luto’s reign. 

Thonuon, “ Cattle of Indolence.’’ ounto i. 

The horses of Pluto. Abas'tcr, Ab'atos, 
Ametbe'a, Meth'eos, N o'nios, Nyete'a, &c. 

Plutonic Bocks. Granites, and 
certain porphyres, supposed to be of 
igneous, but not of volcanic origin. Sc 
called by Lyell from Pluto, the principle 
of elemental tire, 

PlutUB. Itich as Plutus. In Greek 
mythology Plutos is the god of riches. 

Plymouth Brethren. A sect that 
protests against all sectarianism, and 
Advocates the unity of the church ; some 
even go so far aR to advocate a commu¬ 
nity of goods. So oalled from Plymouth, 
where they sprang into existence in 
1830. 

Plymouth Cloak. A good stout 
cudgel. In the time of the Crusades 


many men of good family used to land at 
Plymouth ‘utterly destitute. They went 
to the neighbouring wood, cut themselves 
a good stout club, and stopping the first 
passenger that passed by, provided 
themselves with money and clothing.— 
Fuller, “ Worthies .” 

Poav'ola. A child’s doll. Florio 
says it is “ a childcs babie to play with- 
all.”— Worlds of Wordes. (The French 
pottpie, Latin pupa , English puppet, and 
even babe are of the same family.) 

Pocahontas. Daughter of Pow- 
hatau, an Indian chief of Virginia, who 
rescued Captain John Smith when her 
father's hand was on the point of killing 
him. She subsequently married Johu 
Kolfe, and was baptised under the name 
of Rebecca. (151*5-1617.) 

Pocket-Pistol. A dram-flask for 
the pocket. The pun is on “self-defence.” • 
We take tho flask m self-defence, be¬ 
cause wo cannot get a dram on the road. 

Po'co, in music, means “rather,” as 
as poco Jorle, rathor loud; poco anintato, 
rather animated. 

Poco a poco. Little by little, gradually, 
as poco a poco crescendo (louder and 
louder), poco a poco rallentando (slower 
and slower). 

Fodg'ors. Toadies, venerators (real 
or pretended) of everv thing and every 
ouo with a name.— John Ifollingshead, 

“ The Birthplace of Podgcrt ” (a farce). 

Podsnap. A type of the heavy 
gentry, lumbering and straight-backed 
as Elizabethan furniture.— Dickens, “Owr 
Mutual Friend .” 

Podsnap'pery. The etiquette of the 
old heavy gentry, stiff-starched, and ex¬ 
tremely proper. 

It may not be so in the Gospel according to Pod- 
Kiapi>ery....liut it bis be.-n tlic tiuth irnoe tile 
foundations of the universe were laid.— 1 * Our Mutual 
friend." 

Poets [poiro, to make, Greek). 

Skalds of Scandinavia (etym., scalla, 
to sing, Swedish, Ac.). 

Minnesangers of the Holy Empire 
(Germany), love-singers. 

Troubadours of Provence in France 
(troubar , to invont, m the Provencal 
dialect). 

Trouvfcres of Normandy (trouver, to in¬ 
vent, in the Walloon dialect). 

Bards of Wales (bardgan, a song, 
i Celtic). 
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Print* of Poett. Edmund Spenser is 
■o palled on his monument in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey. (1553-1598.) 

Prince of Spanish Poets. Garcila'so de 
la Vega, frequently so called by Cer¬ 
vantes. (1503-1530.) 

Poet of the Poor. Rev. George Crabbe. 
(1754-1832.) 

The Quaker Poet. Bernard Barton. 
(1784-1849.) 

Poets are called “genus irrita'hilS 
vatuin ” (the tetchy race), because they 
are so easily otfended with triHcs. 

Poets’ Cornet'. A part of the south 
transept of Westminster Abboy which 
contains tablets, busts, and monuments 
to British poets. Here Chaucer and 
Spenser, Shakespearo and Milton, Dry- 
den and Goldsmith, are duly recognised. 

The comer whore they put the poets. Pour thing*! 
What ha.ro they done that they should always be 
put iu a comer ?—Douglas Jerrold, "The Heart of 
Gold." 

Poets Laureate. Chaucer, Scogan, 
Kaye, Barnard, John Skelton, Edmund 
Spenser, Daniel, Bon Jonson, Sir William 
Davenant, Drydcn, Shadwell, Nahum 
Tate, Nicholas Rowe. Eusden, Colly Oib. 
ber, William Whitehead, Thomas War- 
ton, Henry J. Pye, Southey,Wordsworth, 
Tennyson. 

Poet Squab. So Rochester calls 
Dryden, who was very corpulent. (1031- 
1701.) 

Poetical. (See Aokian.) 

Poetical Justice. That ideal jus¬ 
tice which poets exercise in making the 
good happy, and the bad unsuccessful in 
their evil schemes. 

Poetry on the Greek model. (See 

CHIABltBftEBCO.) 

Father of English Poetry. Geoffrey 
Chaucer (1328-1400); so called by Dry- 
den. 'Spenser calls him “the pure well 
of English undefiled.” He was not tho 
first English poet, hut was so superior 
to his predecessors that he laid the foun¬ 
dation of a new era. He is sometimes 
termed “the day-starro,” and Spenser 
the “sun-rise” of English poetry. 

• 

Po'gram. A “ creak-shoes,” a Puri* 
tanicalstarch mawworm. 

Poille. An Apulian horse. The 
horses of Apulia were very greatly 
valued at one time. Richard, archbishop 


of Armagh in the fourteenth century, 
says of St. Thomas, “ Neither the mule 
of Spain, the courser of Apulia, the re- 
pe'do of Ethiopia, the olephant of Asia, 
the camel of Syria, nor the English ass, 
is bolder or more comliative than he.” 

Therto is hnrgly, and so quyk of ye, 

A* if a Rcntil 1‘oylei • coarser were ; 

for oerti's, fro hie tnyl unto hie cere 

Nature ne art ne con the him nought amend. 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury Tula," line 10,808. 

Foins. One of the companions of 
Sir John Falstaff. —Shakespeare, "1, 2 
Jinny I VP 

Point. Defined by Euclid as “ that 
which hath no parts.” Playfair defines 
it as “ that which has position but not 
magnitude,” and Legendre says it “is a 
limit terminating a line;” hut none of 
these definitions can bo called either phi¬ 
losophical or exact. A point is not neces¬ 
sarily a “ limit terminating a line,” for if 
so a point could not exist even in Imagina¬ 
tion without a line, and tho expression, 
“a limit terminating,” is apt to suggest 
Dr. Johnson's definition of a cabbage-net. 
Besides Legendre’s definition presupposes 
that we know what a line is; but as¬ 
suredly a “point” precedes a “line,” as 
a line precedes a “ superficios.” To arrive 
at Legendre's idea we must begin with a 
solid, and say a superficies is the “limit 
terminating each lace of a solid,” lines 
are the “ limits terminating a superfices,” 
and points are the “limits terminating a 
line.” 

hi good point. In good condition; 
every point in exact order. (See Stretch, 
a Point.) 

To dine on potatoes and point. To have 
potatoes without salt, a very meagre din¬ 
ner indeed. When salt was very dear, 
and the cellar was empty, parents used 
to tell their ehildren to point their potato 
to the salt cellar, and eat it. This was 

P otato and point. In the tale of “ Ralph 
lichardB the Miser,” we are told that 
he gave his boy dry bread, and whipped 
him for pointing it towards the cupboard 
where a bit of cheese was kept in a 
bottlo. 

To stretch a point. To exceed what is 
strictly right. Points were the tagged 
laces used in ancient dress; hence to 
“ truss a point,” to truss or tie the laces 
which held the breeches; to “stretch a 
point” is to stretch these laces, so os to 
adjust the dress to extra growth, or th% 
temporary fulness of good-feeding. At 
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Whitsuntide these points or tags were 
given away by the churchwardens. 

Their saints being broken, down tell their boee, 

1 P Henry IV. 11. 4. 

To stand on points. On punctilios; de¬ 
licacy of behaviour. 

This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

“ Midsummer Hit/IU’i Dream,” 


Shakespeare ,' 


’ v. l. 


Points of the Escutcheon. There 
arc nino points distinguished in heraldry 
l>y the first nine letters of the alphabet 
—three at top. A, B, C; three down the 
middle, D, E, P; and three at the hot- 
tom, G, H, I. The first threo are chiefs ; 
the middle three are the collar point, Jess 
point, and nomhril or navel point; the 
bottom three are the base [mints. 


Point-blank. Direct. A term in 
gunnery; when a cannon is so placed that 
tho June of sight is parallel to the axis 
and horizontal, the discharge is point- 
blank, and is supposed to go direct to 
tho object without a curve. In French 
point blurtc is the white mark or bull’s- 
eye of a target, to hit which the ball or 
arrow must not deviate iu the least from 
tho exact path. 

Now art thou within point blank of our jurisdiction I 
regal. Shakctpuoe.'"! llrury VI.," iv. 7. | 


Point d’Appui (French). A stand¬ 
point ; a fulcrum ; a position from which 
you can operate; a pretext to conceal 
the real intention. Literally the point 
of support. 


The material which given name to the dish is but 
be point d’appui for tho literary cayenne and curry- 
powder, by which it i* recommended to the palate of 
tho reader .—The Attumnum. 

Point de Judas (French). The 
numbor 13. The twelve apostles and our 
Lord made thirteen at tho Last Supper. 

Point-devise. Punctilious; mi¬ 
nutely exact. Holofernbs savs, <f I ab¬ 
hor such insocialilc and point-doviso com¬ 
panions, such rackers of orthography." 
(French, point de vise.) 

You are rather point-devise in your accoutrements. 

Shaketpare, “ At You I.xkr It," ui. & 


Poison. It is Baid that poisons had 
no effect on Mithryda'tes, king of Pontus. 
This was Mithridates VI., called tho 
y-raat, who succeeded his father at the 
age of eleven, and fortified his consti- 
tution by drinking antidotes to poisons 
wsum might at any moment be adminis¬ 
tered to him by persons about the court. 
(<See Aqua. Tofana.) 

Poison, of Khaibar refers to the 
poisoned leg of mutton of which Mahomet 


f artook while in the citadel of Khaibar. 
t was poisoned by Zai'nab, a Jewess, and 
Mahomet felt the effects of the morsel 
he tasted to the end of his life. 

Poisoners (Secret). 

(1) Locusta, a woman of ancient Rome, 
who was employed by the empress Agrip¬ 
pina to poison her husband Claudius. 
Nero employed the same woman to poison 
Britannicus and others. 

(2) The Borgias (Pope Alexander VI.. 
and his children, Caesar and Lucrozia) 
wore noted poisoners. 

(3) Ilieronyma Spara and Toffania, of 
Italy. (See Aqua To k an a.) 

(4) Marquise do Briuvilliers, a young 

f irolligate Frenchwoman, taught tue art 
>y an officer named Sainte Croix, who 
learnt it in Italy. (See “World of Won¬ 
ders," part vii., p. 203.) 

(i5) Lavoisin and Lavigoreux, French 
mid wives and fortune-tellers. 

Jii English history we have a few in¬ 
stances : f/.e.- Sir Thomas Overbury was 
so murdered by viscount Rochester and 
bis wife. James VI. was probably a 
victim to similar poisoning, by Villiors, 
duke of Buckingham. 

Pois'son d’Avril. An April fool. 
The poisson d’Avril is the mackerel, and 
we have the expression “You silly 
mackerel,” and silly indeed are those 
who allow themselves to be caught by 
the palpable jokes engendered on the 
1st of April. Both the French and 
English employ the word gudyeon as a 
synonym for “ dupe ” or simpleton. 

Another suggestion may be made : In 
“Halliwell’s Archaic Dictionary” we, 
have tho word possone , to dnve about, 
whenco the old word posted, pushed about, 
from the French ponsser (to push); a 
poussin is a chicken that pushes itself 
through its shell. An “April posson” 
would bo one driven from pillar to post, 
or pushed about from one person to 
another. 

Poke. ( See Pig.) 

To poke Jim at one is to make one a 
laughing-stock. The allusion i s to poking 
wild beasts for the amusement of spec¬ 
tators. • 

At table he was hospitable and jocose, always 
poking good-natured fun at imke.—& Ayna •lAmton, 
“ Littu Lorton of Grtyngg,' oh xii. 

Pokers. Tho 'squire Bedels who 
carry a silver mace or poker before tbe 
Vice-Chancellor ore bo called at Cam¬ 
bridge. 
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Poker-Pictures. Drawings exe¬ 
cuted by the point of a hot poker or 
“heater” of an Italian iron. By char¬ 
ring different parts more or less, various 
tints are obtained. 

Fokership. The office of a por- 
caritu , or keeper of hogs in a forest. 

Folack. An inhabitant of Poland. 
(French, Polaque.) 

Ho frowned he ones when, in ansry parle, 
lit) mote the sledded I'olaofe* on tlie ice. 

Shakespeare, “ hamlet,” i. 1. 

Polarisation of Light is the ab¬ 
sorption of those rays which aro at right 
angles to tho rays presorved: Thus A B 
A a is one ray in which A is re- 

CD c0i» *0r fleeted to B, and H to A; 
» h C I) is a ray, in which C is 

reflected to D, and 1) to 0. In E G F H, 
if the light is polarised, either E F or 
GII U absorbed. A B and 0 D aro 
the poles of light, or the directions in 
which the rays are reflected. 

Pole. Under bare poles. Said of a 
ship when all her sails are furled. 

Poleas (2 syl.). The labouring class 
of India. 

Poleas the labourin'; lower olatie aro named. 

By the proud Nayrcs the noble rank u claimed. 

Polinesso (in “Orlando Furioso”), 
Buko of Albany', who falsely accused 
Geneu'ra of incontinency, and was slain 
in Bingle combat by Ariodantes, 

Polish off. To finish out of hand. 
In allusion to articles polished. 

I'll polish him off in no time, means 
* I’ll set him down, i'll give him a drub¬ 
bing. ■ 

To polish off a meal is to cat it quickly, 
and not keep any one waiting. 

Political Economy, This term 
was invented by Francois Quegnay, the 
Fronoh physician. (1(594-1774.) 

Polix'ene (3 syl.). The name as¬ 
sumed by Madelon in Moliere’s “Pre- 
oieuses Ridicules.” 

PoliX'eneS (4 Sty!.), king of Bohemia, 
being invited to Sicily by king Leontes, 
excites unwittingly the jealousy of his 
friend, because he prolongs his stay at 
t the entreaty of queen Hermi'onb”. Leontes 
orders Camillo to poison the royal guest, 
but instead of doing so Oamillo flees with 
him to Bohemia. In time, Florizel, the 


son and heir of Polixenes, falls in love 
with Perdita, tho lost daughter of 
Leontes. Polixenes forbids the match, 
and tho young lovers under the charge 
of Camillo flee to Sicily. Polixenes fol¬ 
lows the fugitives, the mystery of Per¬ 
dita is cleared up, the lovers are 
married, and the two kings resume 
their friendship.— Shakespeare, "Winter's 
Tale." 

Poll. To go out in the poll. To take 
an ordinary degree--a degree without 
university “ honours.” 

Poll Degree. (See above.) 

Poll Men. Those of the ** Oi 

Polloi.” (See above.) 

Pollente. .The puissant Saracen, 
father of Mu'nera. Bo took his station 
on “bridge Perilous,” and attacked 
every one who crossed it, bestowing the 
spoil upon his daughter. Sir Artcgal 
slew the monster. Pollente is meant for 
Charles IX. of France, sadly notorious 
for the slaughter of Protestants on St. 
Bartholomew’s day.— Spenser, “ Faery 
Queen," book v. 2. 

Pollio, to whom Virgil addresses his 
fourth Eclogue, and to whom he ascribes 
the romarkablo advent of the “goldou 
age," was the founder of the first public 
library of Home. (b.c. 70— a.d. 4.) 

Pollux. The horses of Castor and 
Poll nr. Oyll'aros and Har'pagos. Seneca 
and Claudian give Oyllaros to CaBtor, 
but Virgil (Georgic iii.) to Pollux. The 
two brothers mount it alternately on 
their return from the infernal regions. 
Har'pagos, the horse from Ilarpa'gium in 
Phrygia, was common to both brothers. 

Polly. Mury. The change of M for 
P in pet names is by no means rare; 
g.e. - 

Margaret. Maggie or Meggy, becomes 
Peggy, and Pegg or Peg. 

Martha. Matty becomes Patty. 

Mary. Molly becomes Polly or Poll. 

Hero we see another change by no 
means unusual—that of r into l or 11. 
Similarly Sarah becoVnes Sally; Dorothea, 
Dora, becomes Dolly ; Harry, Hot 

Folo'niua. An old oonrtier, garru¬ 
lous, conceited, and politic. He was 
father of Opbe'lia, and lord chamberlain 
to the king of Denmark.— Shakespeare,* 
“Hamlet.'' 
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Folo'ny. A vulgar corruption of 
Boldyna sausage. . 

Folt-foot. A club-foot. Bon Jon* 
son calls Vulcan, who was larao, the 
“polt-footed jiliilosopher.” (Swedish, 
bull, a club; bnlia, to beat; our bolt.) 

Folferon. A bird of prey, with tho 
talons of the hind-toes cut on to prevent 
its flying at game. (Latin, polllce trun- 
ca'to, deprived of its toe or thumb.) 

Poltroon'. A coward. Menage 
derives it irom the Italian poltro, a bed, 
because cowards feign themselves' sick 
a-bed in times of war. Kaumaise says it 
moans “ maimed of tho thumb,” because 
in times of conscription those who had 
no stomach for the field disqualified 
themselves by cutting otf their right 
thumb. More probably a poltroon is a 
liu*k that will not or eunnot tly at game. 
('ye above.) 

Folycle'tus. A statuary of Sie'yon 
who deduced a canon of tho proportions 
of the several parts of tho human body, 
and made a statue of a Persian body¬ 
guard, which was admitted by all to bo 
a model of the human form, and was 
called “ The Rule - ’ (standard). 

Polycrat'icon, in eight books, by 
John of Salisbury. This is bis chief 
work, and is an expose of the frivolities 
of courtiers and philosophers. It is 
learned, judicious, and very satirical. 
(He died 1182.) 

Polyd'amas. A Grecian athlete of 
immense size and strength, lie killed a 
fierce lion without any weapon, stopped 
a chnriot in full career, lifted a mad hull, 
and died at last in attempting to stop a 
falling rock. (See Milo.) 

Pol'ydoro (3 syh). Tho name as¬ 
sumed by Guidorius, in Shakespeare’s 
“Oymbeline.” 

Polyphe'me (3 syl.). One of the 
Cyclops, who lived in Sicily. lie was an 
enormous giant, with only one eye, and 
that in the middle of his forehead. When 
Ulysses l&udod on the island, this mon¬ 
ster made him and twelve of his crow 
captives; six of them he ate, and then 
Ulysses contrived to blind him, and 
make good his escape with the rest of 
* “e crew. Polypheine was most passion¬ 
ately in love with Galate'a, a sea-nymph j 


but Galate'a bad Bet her heart on the 
shepherd Acis, whom Polyphemo in a fit 
of jealousy crushed beneath a rock. 

Foma'tum. So called because it was 
originally made by macerating over-ripe 
apples in grease.— I)r. John Quincy, 

“ Lexicon Physteo-Medicutn ” \1723). 

Pommard ( French). Beer. This is 
a pun on the word pomme. The Nor¬ 
mans called cider pomme; ‘whence pomat, 
a sort of boor. 

ll» tienuent lean chaloupes....b'en ponrvuea on 
sarnies du imn de vin.rirpumat, old* e, outre d'nutra 
noiKBou....— Oleivae, “ Let Ui et C utumtt dt la 
Mer," p. 127. 

Pommel. The pommel of a saddle 
is the apple of it, called by tho French 
pommeau. Tho Spaniards use the ex¬ 
pression pomo del la spaela (the pommel 
of a hilt). To “ pommel a person " is to 
beat him with the pommel of your sword. 
The ball used as an ornament on pointed 
roofs is termed a pom el. (Latin, pomum, 
an apple.) * 

Pomo'na. Fruit: goddess of fruits 
and fruit trees — one of the Roman 
diviuities. (Latin, pomum.) 

Bade the wide fabrio unimpaired sustain 

1‘uuio'ua'B store, and cticeae and golden mratn. 

Uioomjuttd, “ Farmer'll Boy." 

Pom'padour, as a colour, is claret 

f urplo. The fiuth Foot is called tho 
ompadours, from the purple facings of 
their regimental uniforms. There is an 
old song supposed to be an elegy on John 
Broad wood, a Quaker, which introduces 
the word :— 

Pometimes he wore an old brown coat, 
Sometime* a pompadoie; 

Sometimes ’twsiB buttoned up behind. 

And sometimes down before. 

Pompey’s Pillar, in Alexandria.- 
A pillar erected by Publius, prefeet of 
Egypt, in honour of the emperor Dio¬ 
cletian, to record the conquest of Alex¬ 
andria in 2S)6. It has about as much 
right to be called Puwprg's pillar as the 
obolisk of Holiop'olis, re-erected by 
liam'oses II. at Alexandria, has to be 
called Cleopatra x XmVe, or Gibraltar 
Rock a pillar of Her'oules. 

Pompil'ia. Tho bride of Count 
Guido Francesahi'ni, who is brutally 
treated by him, but makes her escape » 
under the protection of a young priest. 
She (subsequently gives birth to a son, 
but is stabbed to death by her husband. 

—Robert Browning. “ The Bing and the 
Book." (See RisaJ 
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Pon-Gyees (Great glory). The mo- 
naBtie fraternity of Burmah. 

Pongo. The terrible monster of 
Sicily. A cross between a “land-tiger 
and sea-shark.” ITedevoured five hundred 
Sicilians, ajgj|l left tho island for twenty 
miles rourtBpwithout inhabitant. This 
amphibious monster was slain by the 
three sons of,St. George.— “The Seven 
Champions of Christendom," iii. 2. 

Ponoc'rates 14 syl.). Gargantua’s 
tutor, in the romance of “Fantag'ruel' 
and Gargantua,” by Rabelais. 

Pons Ahino'rum. The Fifth Pro¬ 
position, Book 1. ot Euclid—the first 
difficult theorem, which dunces rarely 
get over for tho first time without stum¬ 
bling. 

Pontefract Cakes. Liquorice lo¬ 
zenges impressed with a castle; so called 
from being made at Pontefract. 

Pontiff means one who has charge 
of the bridges. Varro says it was because 
a priest built the Suipioian bridge that 
the lloman pontiffs were so called. 
(Latin, pons facto.) 

Well ha* the name of Pontifex been given 

Unto the ohutdije bead, as the chief builder 

And architect orthe invisible bridge 

tThat leads from earth to leaven. 

lonyjcllotv, Gulden legend)’ V, 

Pontius Pilate’s Body-Guard. 
The 1st Foot Regiment. When called 
Le Regiment do Douglas, and in the 
French service, they had a dispute with 
the Picardy regiment about tho antiquity 
of their respective corps. The Picardy 
officers declared thoy were on duty on 
the night of the Crucifixion, whon the 
colonel of the 1st Foot replied, “If we 
had been on guard, we should not have 
slept at dur posts.” ’ 

Pony. Twenty-five pounds. A 
sporting term. (See Poona. ) 

Pony in Vingt-et - Un. Tho person on 
the right-band of the dealer, whose duty 
it is to collect the cards for the dealer. 
Bo called from the Latin pon#, “ behind,” 
being behind the dealer. 

Poona. A sovereign. Lingua 
Franca for pound. 

Poor. Poor as Job. The allusion is 
to Job who was by Satan deprived of 
everything he possessed. 

Poor as Lazarus. This is the beggar 
Lazarus, full of sores, who was laid at the 


rich man's gate, and desired to be fed 
from tbe crumbs that fell from Divfis’ 
table (Luke xvi. 19-31). 

Poor as a church mouse. The allusion 
in this phrase is to the absence in a 
church of any cupboard or pantry, where 
mice most do congregate. 

There are none poor bat those whom God 
hates. This does not mean that poverty 
is a punishment, but that the only poverty 
worthy of the name is poverty of God’s 
grace. * In this sense Dives may be 
tho poor man, and Lazarus the beggar 
abounding in that “blessing of tho Lord 
which maketh rich." 

Poor Man. Tine blade-bone of a 
shoulder of mutton, so called in Scotland. 
In some parts of England it is termed 
a “ poor knight of \Y indsor," because It 
holds the same relation to Sir Loin os a 
Windsor knight docs to a baronet. Sir 
Walter Scott tolls of a Scotch laird who, 
being asked by an English landlord what 
be would have for dinner, produced tho 
utmost consternation by saying, “I think 
1 could relish a raorsol of a poor man.” 
(See “ Bride of Lammermoor,” eh. xix.) 

Poor Richard. The assumed name 
of Benjamin Franklin in a scries of al¬ 
manacks from 1732 to 1757- These alma¬ 
nacks contain maxims and precepts on 
temperance, economy, cleanliness, chas¬ 
tity, and other homely virtues, and t > 
several of the maxims are added the 
words, “ as poor Richard says.” Nearly 
a century before Robert Derrick had 
brought out a serios of almanacks under 
tho name of “Poor Robin’s Almanack.” 

Pop. To pop the question. To pro- 
poso or make an offer of marriage. As 
this important demand is supposed to 
be unexpected, the question is said to be 
popped. (Dutch, poep, to dart suddenly.) 

Pope, the translator of “noraer," 
lived at Twickenham. (1688-1744.) 

For though not iweoter hi« own Homer lings, 

Yet is hie life tlie more endearing long. 

Thomson, "Hummer." 

Pope. The pope changing his name. 
According to Plati'na, Sergius II. was the 
first pope who changed his name on as¬ 
cending tbe papal chair. His proper name 
was Hogsmouth. Chambers says his name 
was “Peter di Porca,” aud it was the 
name Peter he changed, out of deference 
to St. Peter, thinking it to be arrogant 
to style himself Peter II. 


POPE-FIGLAND, 


PORK! PORK! 
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I hum no more about it than the pope 
of Rome —than a man living as far off 
as the cham of Tartary or pope of Rome. 

The pope's slave. So cardinal Cajetan 
calls the Church. (16th cent.) 

Pope-flgland. An island inhabited 
by the Gaillardets (French, guillanl, gay 
people), rich and free, till they wero sub¬ 
jected to the Papimans, when they wero 
reduced to a state of great wretchedness. 
Rabelais probably refers to the kingdom 
of Navarre, once Protestant, but in. 1612 
subjected to Ferdinand the Catholic. 
He says the Gaillardets, being shown 
one day the pope's image, exclaimed, 
“A fig for the pope!” whereupon the 
whole island was put to the sword. 
Its name was then changed to Pope- 
flgland, and the people wero called Pope- 
figs. All the reform countries are 
Pope-figlands, and their people Pope-figs. 

Pop e Joan. Said to have succeoded 
Leo IV. Gibbon says, ‘ ‘ Two Protestants, 
Blondel and Bayle, annihilated her;” 
but Mosheim seems half inclined to be¬ 
lieve there was such a person. The vul¬ 
gar tale is that Joan conceived a violent 
passion for the monk Folda, and in order 
to get admission to him assumed the 
monastic habit. Doing cl ever and popular, 
she got to be elected pope. 

* Popish Plot. A plot in the reign 
of Charles II. to massacre the Protestants, 
burn London, and assassinalo the king. 
Titus Oates invented this “ wise" scheme, 
and obtained great woalth by revealing 
it ; but ultimately be was pilloried, whip¬ 
ped, and imprisoned. 

Pop'injay. A buttorfly man, a fop; 
so called from the popinjay or figure of 
a bird shot at for practice. The jay was 
decked with parti-coloured feathers so 
as to resemble a parrot, and being sus- 

S ended on a pole, served as a target. 

[e whose ball or arrow brought down 
the bird by cutting the string by which 
it was hung, received tho proud title of 
** Captain popinjay," or “Captain of the 
Popinjay,” for the rest of the day, and 
was escorted home in triumph. (See 
“ Old Mortality,” oh. ii.) 

I then, ell imartlnc with my wounds betas cold. 
To be *o neatered with e popiojey, 

Auiwered neglecting)? I know not whet. 

He would or he should not. 

Hhaketptare, “ 1 Smry IV.? 1, t. 

Poplar. The white poplar was con- 
tec rated to Her'cuUss, because he de¬ 


stroyed Ka'kos in a cavern of mount 
Aventine, which was covered with pop¬ 
lars. In the moment of triumph the 
hero plucked a branch from''one of the 
trees, and bound it round his head. 
When he descended to the infernal 
regions, the heat caused a^profuse per¬ 
spiration which blanched the under 
surface of tho leaves, while the smoke of 
tho eternal flames blackened the upper 
surface. Hence the Herculean poplar 
has its leaves black on one side and white 
on the other. 


Porcelain (3 syl.), from porcellana, 
“a little pig.” So called by the Portu¬ 
guese trailers, from its resemblance to 
cowrie-shells, tho shape ’ of which is not 
unlike a pig’s back. The Chinese earthen¬ 
ware boing white and glossy like the 
inside of tho shells, suggested the appli¬ 
cation of the name. (See Marryatt’s 
“ History of Pottery and Porcelain.”) 


Porch. (The). A philosophic seat, 
generally called Stoics (Greek, stoa, a 
porch), because Zeno, the founder, gave 
bis lectures in the Athenian picture gal¬ 
lery, called the porch Pce'cUe. 

The Buceemon of BooratEs formed ncietim which 
lasted several cruturies: the Academy, the Porch, 
the Garden.—“ Profaaur SeeUgUffb* Homo? 

PETE 


Porcupine. (See Peter.) 


*• Porcus. The Latins call me“porcus.” 
*A sly reproof to any one boasting, show¬ 
ing off, or trying to make himself appear 
greater than he is. The fable says that 
a wolf was going to devour a pig, when 
tho pig observed that it was Friday, 
and no good Catholic would eat meat on 
a Friday. Going on together, the wolf 
said to the pig, “They seem to call you 
by many names.” “ Yes,” said the pig; 
“ 1 am called swine, grunter, hog, and I 
know not what besides. The ^Latins call 
me porous.” “ Porpus, do they V said 
the wolf, making an intentional blunder. 
“ Well, porpoise is a fish, and we may eat 
fish on a Friday.” So saying, he devoured 
nim without another word. 


Porcus Iiitera'rum. A literary 
glutton, one who devours books without 
regard to quality. 

Pork! Pork ! Sylvoster, in his 
translation of Du Bartos, gives this in¬ 
stead of Vaw, caw, as the cry of the raven. 
Pork. Sir Thomas Browne says that 
the Jews abstain from pork not from 
fear of leprosy, as Tacitus alleges, but 
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because the swine is an emblem of im¬ 
purity.— “Vulgar Errors,” 

Pork, Pig. The former is Norman* 
French, the latter SAxon. 

Pork, 1 think, ii good Norm*® french: and so, 
abn the brute Uvea and la In charge of a Saxon 
. slaw, aha sees by her Saxon name; but become* a 
Norman, and la called pout, when Bhe la carried to 
Sn oaaUe-ha.il.— Sir Walter Scott, " Jvnnhoe.' 

Porridge. Lite the madman in Bed¬ 
lam,, most of my food tastes of oatmeal por¬ 
ridge (Sir. Walter Scott). The allusion is 
to a madman in tbo Edinburgh Tnfirmary 
who was fed on oatmeal porridge, but 
believed he had every day at dinner a 
splendid banquet; “ yet,” said the man, 
“ somehow or other, everything that I 
eat tastes of porridge." 

Port, meaning larboard or left side, is 
an abbreviation of Porta la timone (carry 
the helm). Porting arms is carrying 
them on the left hand. 

“To heel to port” is to lean on the 
left side (Saxon, hyldan, to incline). “ To 
luroh to port” is to leap or roll over on 
the left side (Welsh, Uercian). 

She gave a heel and then a luroh to port. 

And, going down head-foremost, sunk in short. 

Ityrun,‘‘Jton </uan.” 

Port. An air of music. Hence Tytlor 
says, “ I have n#er been able to moot 
with any of the ports here referred to ” 
(“Dissertation on Scotch Music”). The 
word is Gaelic. 


Port-royal Society. In 1637, Le 
Maltre, a celebrated advocate, resigned 
the honour of being Von.sei.ller dthtat, and 
with his brother De Sericourt consecrated 
himself to the service of religion. The 
two brothers retired to a small house 
near the Port Royal of Paris, whoro in 
time they were joined by their three 
other brothers—De Saoy, J)e St. Elmc, 
and De Valmont Afterwards, being 
obliged to remove, they fixed their resi¬ 
dence a short distance from the city, and 
called it Port Royal des Champs. These 
illustrious recluses were subsequently 
.^joined by other distinguished persons, 
;<$■$&& the community was called the Society 
Port Royal. 

' Port Win©. Lord Pembroke's port 
wine. This renowned wine »thus made— 


ST gftllou* of rouwh older, 

M gallon* of Bone Carlo pine. 
B gallon* of brandy. 


} 


To make a hogshead 
of port. 


Porte (The) or The Sublime. Porte. 
The Ottoman empire. In the B yrantine 


■ i . ■ . ■— — i . ft , 

empire, the gates of the palace were the ' 
place of assembly for judicial and legal 
administration. The word sublime is 
French for “ lofty," and the term was 
adopted naturally, as French has long 
been the language of diplomacy. -The 
Scripture frequently speaks of the judi¬ 
cial office of the gate. 

The government fi to blame for not having done 
all In it* power, like the Porto .—The Times. 

Porteus Biot. This notorious tu- 
• mult .took place at Edinburgh, in Sep¬ 
tember, 1736. Porteus was captain of 
the city guard. At the examination of a 
criminal named Wilson, Captain Porteus, 
fearing a rescue, ordered the guards to 
fire on the mob, which had become tu¬ 
multuous ; in tliis discharge six per¬ 
sons were killed, and eleven, wounded. 
Porteus was tried for this attack and 
condemned to death, but reprieved. The 
mob, at his reprieve, burst into the jail 
where he was confined, and dragging him 
to the Grass market (the usual place of 
execution), hanged him by torchlight on 
a dyer's pole. 

Por'tia. A rich hoiress in “ The Mer¬ 
chant of Venice,” in love with Bassa'nio. 
Her father had ordained that three 
caskets should be offered to all who 
sought her hand—one of gold, one of 
silver, and one of lead—with this proviso: 

■ he only who selected the casket which 
contained the portrait of the lady should 
possess hor hand and fortune.— Shake¬ 
speare. 

Portland Stone. So called from 
the island of Portland, where it is quar¬ 
ried. It hardens by exposure to the at¬ 
mosphere. Saint Paul’s cathedral and 
Somerset Houso (London) are built of 
this stone. 

Portland Vase. A cinerary urn of 
transparent dark-blue glass, long in pos¬ 
session of the Barberi'ni family. In 1770 
it was purchased by Sir William Hamil¬ 
ton, for 1,000 guineas, and came after¬ 
wards into the possession of the duchess 
of Portland. In 1810, tho duke of Port¬ 
land, one of the trustees of the British 
Musoum, allowed it to be placed in that 
institution for exhibition. William Lloyd, 
in 1845, dashed it to pieces; it haa since 
been carefully repaired, but is not now 
shown to the publio. It is ten inches 
high, and six in diameter at the broadest 
part. 
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Porto-bello Arms. A publio- 
bouae sign. The Mirror says: “In 
1739, after the capture of Portobello, 
admiral Vernon’s portrait dangled from 
every sign-post, and be may figuratively 
be said to have sold the ale, beer, porter, 
and purl of England for six years.” The 
Portobello Arms is a mere substitution 
for the admiral. 

Portsmouth., according to the fa¬ 
mous Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, was so 
called from a man named Port. 

H6r 06m Tort on Bretons, and hia ii anna, .mid U 
aoiputn [ships J [at a plaoe called] PdrUa-mutha..*o. 

Portso'ken Ward (London). The 
token or franchise at the port or gate. It 
was formerly a guild called the “English 
Knighton Guild," because it was given 
by king Edgar to thirteen knights for 
services done by them. (See Knighten- 
. Guild.) 


A military post. A station where a 
man is placed, with instructions not to 
quit it without orders. 

A n official post is where a man is placed 
in office. 

To post accounts is to place them under 
certain heads in methodical order.— 
Trench. 

Post haste. Travelling by relays of 
horses, or where horses are placed on the 
road to expedite the journey. 

* Post office. An office where letters are 
placed. 

Post paper. So called from 
its watermark, a post-horn, em¬ 
ployed as early as 1730. 

To run your head against a post: To 
go to work heedlessly and stupidly, or 
as if you had no eyes. 

Post Facto (Latin). After the act 
has been committed. A post facto law 
is a retrospective one. 



Portugal is Portus Calle, a corrup¬ 
tion of Portus Galli®. 

Portuguese (3 syl.). A native of 
Portugal, the languago of Portugal, por- 
taining to Portugal, &c. ; or Oamoens 
was a Portuguese, and wroto in Portu¬ 
guese. 

Po'ser. The bishop’s examining 
chaplain ; the examiner at Eton for the 
King’s College fellowship. (Welsh, 
posiuw, to interrogate; French, poser; 
Latin, pono.) Hence, a puzzling ques¬ 
tion. 


PoSBe. A whole posse of men. A large 
number; a crowd. (See below.) 


PoBSe Comita'tueK (Latin, power 
of the county.) The whole force of the 
county—that is, all the male members of 
a county over fifteen, who may be sum¬ 
moned by a sheriff to assist in preventing 
a riot, tho rescue of prisoners, or other 
unlawful disorders, Clergymon, peers, 
and the infirm ard exempt. 


PoBBet properly means a drink taken 
before going to bed; it was milk curdled 
with wine. (Latin, potca, a drink made 
pith vinegar and water.) 


In fall morning’! drausht.hlR oonoerves or 

fv- end When he goetb to hedda hia poaiet 
smoaUng hot.—“ Man in the Moons" (liSou). 


Post means placed (Latin, positus). 
Post. A piece of timber placed in the 
ground. 


Post Meridian (Latin). After 
noon. 

Tirai post-meridian half-past fonr, 

B; signal I from Banov parked 

JHbden, " Sea Songs." 

Post Mortem (Latin). After death; 
as a post mortem examination for the pur¬ 
pose of ascertaining the cause of death. 

Post Obit. An agreement to pay 
for a loan a larger sum of money, to¬ 
gether with interest at death. (Latin, 
post ob'itum, after death.) 

Poste Restante (French). To re¬ 
main at the post till called for. In the 
British post-office letters so addressed 
are kept one month, and then returned 
to the writer. * 

Posted. Well posted up in the sub¬ 
ject (American). Thoroughly informed. 
The metaphor is to posting up accounts, 
whereby the eye can see at a glance the 
pros and cons. 

Posterio'ri. An argument a pos- 
terio'n is one from effects to cause. 
Thus, to prove the existence of God a 
posteriori , we take tho works of creation 
and show bow they manifest power, 
wisdom, goodness, and so on, and then 
we claim the inference that the maker 
of these things is powerful, wise, and * 
good. Robinson Crusoe found the foot¬ 
prints of a man on the sand, and inferred 
that there must be a man on the island 
besides himself. (See PwoRl.) 
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PostlmmuB (Lefonaltua). Husband 
of Imo'gen. Under the erroneous per¬ 
suasion of bis wife’s infidelity he plots 
her death, but his plot sniscarries.— 
Shakespeare, “ Cymbehne." 

Posting-Bills. Before the Great 
Fire the space for foot-passongers in 
London was defendod by rails and posts; 
the latter served for theatrical placards 
and general announcements, which wero 
therofoie called posters or posting-bills. . 

Posy properly means a copy of vorses 
presented with a bouquet. It now means 
the verses without the flowers, as the 
“ posy of a ring,” or the flowers without 
the vdrses, as a “ pretty posy.” A con¬ 
traction of poesy. 

Pot. This word, like “ father,” 
“mother,” “daughter,” &c., is common 
to the whole A'ryan family. Greek, 
potir, a drinking-vesRel; Latin, poc-ulnm 
potaculum ; Irish and Swedish, 

S itai French, Welsh, German, Dutch, 
nglish, &c., pot ; Icelandic, pol.te, &c. 
Gone to pot. Ruined, gone to the bad. 
The allusion is to the pot into which 
refuse metal is cast to bo remelted, or to 
be discarded as waste. Tbore is a current 
story about a tailor of Samarcand, who 
livea near the gate of tho city on the 
road leading to the cemetery. It is said 
that this knight of the shears had outside 
his cottage an earthen pot, into which he 
dropped a pebble for every corpse that 
passed by, and at the end of each moon 
oounted the number. At length the 
tailor himself died, and when a stranger 
asked the neighbours of tho eccentric 
registrar, they replied, “Poor fellow, be 
now is gone to pot also.” 

Now and then a Harm went to pot—Dr. Ar- 
tmthnot. 

The pot cajl* the kettle Mack. This iB 
said of a person who accuses anotlior of 
faults committed by himself. Tho Fronch 
say The thowl mocks the poker (La pelle se 
moque du fouygon). 

To betray the pot to the roses. To unravel 
and blab a mystery, to And out some- 
tiling supposed to be unknown and talk 
of it. French, deemvrir It pot aux roses. 

Brazen and earthen pots. Gentlemen 
and artisans, rich and poor, men of mark 
and those unstamped. From the fable of 
the “ Brazen and Earthen Pots. 4 

Bluest and earthen pot* float together InJnxta- 
peaiUon down the stream of Ufa —PaU Jfott Gwent*. 


Pot-Luck. Come and take pot-lack 
with me. Come and take a family dinner 
at my house. The Frenoh pot au feu is 
tho ordinary dinner of those who dine at 
home. * x 

Pot Paper. A Dutch paper; /“Vh 
so called from the water-mark, a 
pot. (K 

Pot-Pourri ( French). A mixture of 
flowers and perfumes preserved in a vase. 
Also a hotch-potch or olla podri'da. In 
music, a medley of favourite tunes strung 
together. (See Pasticcio. ) 

Pot Valiant. Made courageous by. 
liquor. 

Pot-de-Biere. French slang for an 
Englishman. 

Potage (Jean). The Jack Pudding 
of the French stage; very liko the Ger¬ 
man “ Hanswurst,” the t)utch “ Pickol- 
herringg,” and tho Italian “ Macaro'ni.” 

Pota'to-Talk (Gorman, Kartoffel 
gesprach). That chit-chat common in 
Germany at the five o'clock tea-drinkings, 
when neighbours of the “gentler sex” 
take their work to the house of muster, 
and talk chiefly of the dainties of the 
table, their ingredients, admixture, and 
the methods of cooking thorn. 

Poteen (pron. po-cheen). Whiskey 
that has not paid duty (Irish). 

Come end taste tome good poteen 
That has not paid a rap to tho Queen. 

Pother or Bother. Mr. Garnett states 
this to he a Celtic word, and says it often 
occurs in the Irish translations of the 
Bible, in the Rense of to be gi'ieved or 
troubled in minds 

Pothooks. The 77th Foot; so called 
because the two sevens resemble two 
pothooks. 

Pot'iphar’s Wife. According to 
the Koran her name was Zuleika, but 
some Arabian writers op.ll her Rail. 

Potter. To go poking about, med¬ 
dling and making, in a listless, purposeless 
manner. Pudder, podder, pother, bother, 
and puddle are varieties of the same 
word. To pudder is to stir with a pud¬ 
dering pole; hence, to confuse. Lear 
says of the tempest, “ May the great 
gods that keep this dreadful pudder o’er 
our heads,” meaning confusion. To 
puddle iron is to stir it about with a 
puddering-pole. 
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Potwallopers, before the passing 
of the Reform Bill, were those who 
claimed a vote because they had boiled 
their own pot in the parish for six 
months. (Saxon,.weafau, to boil; Dutch, 
opwallen ; owe wallop.)' 

-Poult, a young turkey. Pallet, 
a young chicken. (Latin, pullus, the 
youhg of any animal; whence poultry, 
•young domestic fowls; filly, a young 
horse; foal ; French, poult', Italian, 
polio &c.) 

Pounce (Peter), in Fielding’s novel of 
“Joseph Andrews.” 

Pound. The unit of weight (Latin, 
pondus, weight); also cash to the value 
of twenty shillings sterling, because in 
the Carlovingian period, the Roman 
pound (twelve ounces) of pure silver was 
coined into 240 silver pennies. The sym¬ 
bols £ and lb. are for libra, the Latin for 
a pound. ( See Penn v for Pound.) 

Pound of Flesh. Tho wholo bar¬ 
gain, the exact terms of the agreement, 
the bond literatim et verbatim. The 
allusion is to Shylock, in “The Merchant 
of Venice,” who bargained with Antonio 
for a “pound of flesh,” but was foiled in 
his suit by Portia, who said the bond was 
expressly a pound of flesh, and therefor© 
(1) the Jew must cut the exact quantity, 
neither mere nor less than a just pound; 
and (2) in so doing he must not shed a 
drop of blood. ' * 

Pouudtext (Peter). An “ indulged 
pastor" with the Covenanters’ army.— 
Sir Walter Scott, “ Old Mortality 

Poura'ni. Meat cooked in a peculiar 
manner; so called from Pouran Dokht, 
the daughter,of Khosru Parviz, king of 
Persia. 

Pourceauguac, Monsieur de (pron. 
Poor-tone-yak). A pompous country 
gentleman who comes to Paris to 
marry Julie; but the lady has a lover 
of her pwn choice, and Monsieur is so 
mystified and playod upon by Julie and 
her ami du cceur that he relinquishes 
his suit in despair.— MoliSre, “ Pour' 
«eauy)wc. n 

PoUBBin. The British Poussin. 
Richard Cooper, painter and engraver- 
well known for his “ Views of Wind¬ 
sor.” ( * -1806.) 

Caspar Poussin . Bo Gaspar Dughet, 
the French painter, is called. (1613-1676.) 


Pouting. The pouting place of 
princes. Leicester Square is so called 
by Pennant, because George II., when 

E rince of Wales, having quarrelled with 
is father, retired to Leicester' House ; 
and his son Frederick, prince of Wales, 
did the Bame, for the very same reason. 

Powder. 1'U powder your jacket for 
you. A corruption of poudrer, to dust. 
(SesDusT.) 

Lo! in powder [dnat? y* aohall ilepo, 

For out of powaur fyret jo came. 

Quoted be IlaUiveU under “ Pondre." 


JPoyning’s Law or Statute of Drog'- 
hma. An Act of Parliament made in 
Ireland in 1495 (10 Henry VII., c. 22), 
declaring all general statutes ‘hitherto 
made in England to be in force in Ireland 
also. It received its name from Sir 
Edward Poyning, Lieutenant of Ireland 
at the time. 


P.P. Clerk of this Parish. The 
name given to a volume of memoirs, 
written by Dr. Arbuthnot, as a satire on 
Bishop Burnet's “ Own Times.” 

Preamonstraten/sian Monks. 

(See PUEMONSTRATENSIAN.) 

Prromuni're. A barbarous word 
from the Latin prsemone'ri (to be fore¬ 
warned). Tho words of the writ begin 
“proomunhre facias A. B.” — i.e., Cause 
A. B. to be forwarned, to appear before us 
to answer the* contempt wherewith he 
stands charged. If A. B. refuses to do 
so he loses all civil rights, and before the 
reign of Elizabeth might have been slain 
by any one with impunity. 

Pragmatic Sanction. Sanctio in 
Latin means a “decree or ordinance with 
a penalty attached,” or, in other words, 
a “ penal statute.” Pragmaticus means 
“relating to state affairs,” so that Prag¬ 
matic Sanction is a penal statute bearing 
on some important question of state. 
The term was first applied by the 
Romans to those statutes which related 
to their provinces. The French appro¬ 
priated the phrase to certain statutes 
which limited the jurisdiction of the 
pope ; but generally it is applied to aa 
ordinance fixing the succession in a cer¬ 
tain line. . _ , 

Pragmatic Sanction of Charles V 4 I. 
(of France), 1438, defining and limiting 
the power of the pope in France, By 
this ordinance the authority of a general 
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council was declared superior to the 
dictum of the pope; the clergy were 
forbidden to appeal to Romo on any 
point affecting tho secular condition of 
the nation; and the Roman pontiff was 
forbidden to appropriate a vacant bene¬ 
fice, or to appoint either bishop or parish 
priest. 

Pragmatic Sanction of St. Louis (12fiS) 
forbade the court of Rome to levy taxes 
or collect subscriptions in Franco with¬ 
out the express sanction of the king. It 
also gave plaintiff's in the ecclesiastical 
courts the right to appeal to the civil 
courtB. The “ Constitutions of Clares** 
don” wero to England what the “Prag¬ 
matic Sanction ” was to France. 

Pragmatic Sanction of Germany, 1439, 
whereby the succession of the ompire 
was made hereditary in the house of 
Austria. In 1713 the omperor Charles 
VI. published another to settle the suc¬ 
cession upon the daughter of Maria 
There'sa. 

Pragmatic Sanction of Naples, 1759, 
whereby Carlos II. of Spain coded 
the succession to his third son in per¬ 
petuity. 

Frasil'do. A nobleman of Babylon, 
who fell in love with Iroldo’s wife. The 
husband quitted Babylon for ever, and 
resigned his wife to his friend.— ltojardo, 
“ Orlando Inamorato .” 

Prating Sophists. The doctors of 
the Sorbonne were so called by Budseus 
of Paris. (1467-1540,) 

Praying-wheels. It is said that 
the Buddhists pray by machinery ; that 
they put prayers into a wheel, and unroll 
them by the length. This notion arises 
from a misconception. Saky'a-inuni, the 
Buddha, is said to have “turned the 
wheel of the law i.e. f to have preached 
Buddhism incessantly—we should say as 
a horse in a mill. 

Pre-Ad'amites. Before Adam was 
created. Isaac de la Peyron maintained 
+.W. only the Jews are descended from 
Adam, and that the Qentilos are de¬ 
scended from a race of men existing 
before Adam; as, hoWever, the book of 
Genesis is the history of the Jews only, 
it does not concern itself with the Gentile 
race. (1656.) 

Pre-Raphaelites. A term intro¬ 
duced by Hunt mid his friends, who 
wished to intimate that they preferred 


the simplicity and truthfulness of the 
painters who preceded Raphael. The 
term now signifies a very minute imita¬ 
tion of nature, brilliant colouring^ and 

not much shadow. 

• 

. Preacher {The). Solomon, beingthp 
author of Ecclesiastes (the Preacher). 

The Glorious Preacher. Saint John 
Chrysostom. (347-407.) 

The King of Preachers. Louis Bour- 
daloue. (1632-1704.) 

The Little Preacher. Samuel de Marets, 
Protestant controversialist. (1599-1663.) 

Prebend, meaning a “ clergyman 
attached to a prehendal stall,” is a 
vulgarism. The prebend is the stipend 
given out of the revenues of the college 
or cathedral; he who enjoys tho prebend 
is the prebendary. (Latin, p-aheo, to 
give.) 

Preca'rious is what depends on our 
prayers or requests. A precariotts tenure 
is one that depends solely on the will of 
the owner to concede to our prayer; 
hence uncertain, not to be depended on. 
(Latin, precor.) 

Precep'tor. The superior of a pre- 
cep'tory was called by the Templars a 
Knight Preceptor; a “Grand Preceptor" 
was the head of all the joreceptories, 
or houses of the Knights Templars, in 
an entire prorince, the three of highest 
rank being the Grand Preceptors of Je¬ 
rusalem, Tripolis, and Antioch. Houses 
of these knights which were not pro- 
ceptories wero called commanderies . 

Precieuses Ridicules (in Mo- 
liere’s comedy bo called). Aminte and 
Polixenc, who assume the airs of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, a coterie of sav¬ 
ants of both sexes in the seventeenth 
century. The members of this society 
were termed pricieuses — i.e., “persons 
of distinguished merit”—ana the “prfi- 
cieuscs ridicules” means a ridiculous 
apeing of their ways ana manners. 

Precio'sa. The heroine of Long¬ 
fellow’s “ Spanish Student,” threatened 
with the vengeance of the Inquisition. 

Precious Stones. Each month, 
according to the Poles, is under the in- 
fLuencq of a precious stone s— 

Jura try .. Garnet .. OmMn*. 

February .. Amethyst .. Sinetritg. 

March .. Bloodatons .. Courage. 

April .. Diamond ». h momhcs. 
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M&y *• Unweld 
June •• Agate 
July «« Cornelian 
August .> Sardonyx 
September.. Chrvaonte 
Outober .« Opal 
Kovemljer.. Topes 
December.. Turquoise 


•• Sueems in I ovs. 

.. He ilth anil long lift. 
•• Content 
.. Conjugal felicity. 

.. Antidote to madnsss. 
•• Hope. 

.. Fidelity. 

•• Prosperity. 


. (2) 7it relation to the eigne of the 
Zodiac . 


Arles .. Ruby. 
Taurus .. Tojius. 
Gemini .. Carbuncle. 
Cnnoer .. Emerald. 
L« .. Sapphire. 
Virgo .. Diamond. 


Libra .. Jacinth. 

Scorpio .. Agate 

Sagittarius .. Amethyst. 
Oaprlcoruua.. Beryl 
Aquarius .. Ouyx. 

Pieoee .. Jasper. 


(3) In relation to the planets :— 
Saturn .. Turquoise .. Lead. 

Jupiter ' >. Cornelian .. Tin. 

Mars .. Emerald .. Jmn. 

Sun •• Diamond .. Gold. 

Venus .. Amethyst .. Copper. 

Meroury .. Loadstone .. Qutcknlvtr. 
Moon .. Crystal .. Stiver. 


Precocious moans ripened l>y the 
snn before it has attained itB full growth; 
premature; a developraeut of mind or 
body beyond one’s age. (Latin, prer 
cog no.) 

Many precocious trees, and suoli as bare their 
spring in winter, may be found.—Drown. 


Prel'ate moans simply a man pre¬ 
ferred, a man promoted to an ecclesias¬ 
tical office which gives him jurisdiction 
over other clergymen. Cardinals, bishops, 
abbots, and archdeacons were at one time 
so called, but the term is restricted in the 
Protestant church to bishops. (Latin, 
prwferro p-celatus.) 

Premonstraten'sian or Korbertine. 
Order. Pounded in the twelfth century 
by St. Norbort, who obtained permission, 
in 1120, to found a cloister in the diocese 
of Laon, in France. A spot was pointed 
out to him in a vision, and he termed the 
spot Pri Montri or Pratum "Monstra'tum 
(the meadow pointed out). The ordor 
might be called the reformed Augustine, 
or the White canons of the rule of St. 
Augustine. 


Prendre. Prendre un rat par la 
gome. To pick a pocket. This proverb 
is very, old—it was popular in the reign 
of Louis XIII. Rata, is an old German 
word for a purse or pooket, similar to 
the Italian retina, our reticule. 

Prepense (2 syl.). Malice prepense 
is malice designed or before deliberated. 
(Latin, pru penme.) 

Prapos'terons means "the cart be¬ 
fore the horBe." (Latin, pres pos'terus, 
the drat last, and the last first.) 


Presbyterian. {See Blue.) 

Pres'ents. Know all men by these 
presents—i.e., by the writings or docu¬ 
ments now present. (Latin, per.presentee, 
by the [writings] present.) 

Preserver (Soter). Ptolemy I. of 
Egypt was called Soter by the Rhodians, 
becauso he compelled Dcme'trios to raise 
the siege of Rhodes. (b.c. 367, 323-285.) 

Press-money and Press-men do 
not mean money given to imprees men 
into the service, and men so impressed ; 
but ready money, and men ready for 
service. When a recruit has received 
the money, lie binds himself to he ready 
for service whenever his attendance is 
required. Similarly a press-gang is a 
gang to get ready men. (Did French 
prest, now prit ; 1 talian, presto. ) 

Pressi'na. The French ftse marriod • 
to El'inas, king of Alba'nia, and mother 
of Melusi'na {g.v.). 

Prester John, according to Manfle- 
villu, a lnioal descendant of Ogier the 
Dane. This Ogier penetrated into tho 
north of India, with fiftebn barons of his 
own country, among whom he divided 
tho land. John was made sovereign of 
Toneduc, and was called Prester because 
he converted the natives. Another tra¬ 
dition says he had seventy kings for his 
vdssals, and was seen by his subjects 
only three times in a year. In “ Much 
Ado About Nothing,” Beatrice Bays— 

I will.., fetch you a tooth-picker from the far¬ 
thest inch of Aeia; bring yon the length of Prester 
John’* foot: fetch yon a hair of the great Cham'* 
beard .. rather than hold three words' oonfareuoe 
with this harpy.—' Skaksspsars. 

Prester John (in “Orlando Fu- 
rioBo,” bk. xviL), called by his subjects 
Sona'pus, king of Ethiopia. He was 
blind. Though the richest monarch of 
tho world, he pined “ in plenty's lap with 
. endless famine,” for whenever his table 
was spread hell-born harpies flew away 
with the food. This was in punishment 
of his great pride and impiety in wishing 
to add Paradise to his dominion. The 
plague was to copse “when a stranger 
came to his kingdom on a winged horse.” 
Astolpho comes on his flying griffin, and 
with hiB magic horn choseB the harpies 
into Coey'tus. The king sends 100,000 
Nubians to the aid of Charlemagne; they 
are provided with horses by Astolpho, 
who throws stones into the air which 
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become steeds fully equipped (bk. xviii.), 
and are transported to France by Astol- 
pbo, who tills his hands with leaves 
which he casts into the sea, and they in* 
stantly become ships (bk. xix.). When 
Agramant is dead, the Nubians are 
sent back to their country, and the ships 
turn to leaves, and the horses to stones 
again. 

Prestige. This word has a Btrangely 
znetamorposed moaning. The Latin 
prasVg’ias means juggling tricks, hence 
the French for a juggler is prestidig'ita- 
teur'. We use the word for that favour¬ 
able impression which results from good 
antecedents. The history of the change 
is this: Juggling tricks were once con¬ 
sidered a Bort.of enchantment; to en¬ 
chant is to charm, and to charm is to 
win the heart. 

Presto. Quick. A name given by 
Swift to the duchess of Shrewsbury, a 
foreigner, who either wilfully or playfully 
called the dean Presto (Swift). 

Pretender. The Old Pretender. 
James F. E. Stuart, son of James II. 
(1688-1765.) 

The Young Pretender. Charles Edward 
Stuart, son of the “Old Pretender.” 
(1720-1788.) 

God bleu the kins; God Men the “faith's 
defender 

God blew —no harm in blessing the Pretender. 

Who that Pretender is, and who that king— * 

God bless us all! is quite another thins. 

‘"Rejected Addreuu.” 

Pretenders. Tanyoxarkes, in the time 
of Gamby'ses, king of Persia, pretended 
to be Smerdis; but one of Mb wives felt 
his head while he was asleep, and dis¬ 
covered that he had no ears. 

Lambert Situnel and Perkin Warbeck, 
in the reign of Henry V1IX. 

Otretief, a monk, pretended to be 
Demetrius, younger son of czar Ivon 
R&silowitz II., murdered by Boris in 
1588. In 1605, Demetrius “ The False” 
became czar, but was killed at Moscow 
the yqpr following, in an insurrection. 

Fre'text. A pretence. , From the 
Latin pratexta, a dress embroidered- in 
the front (pra-t&eo), worn by the Roman 
t magistrates, priests, and children of the 
aristooiaoy between the age of thirteen 
and seventeen. The pratexta’ta were 
dramas in which actors personated those 
who wore' the prsetexta; henoe persons 
who pretended to be what they were not. 


Prettyman (Prince), who figures 
sometimes as a fisherman's son, and some¬ 
times as a prince, to gain the heart of 
Gloria.—Buckingham, " The Reheartal." 

Prevarication. The Latin word 
varico is to straddle, and prtevaricor, to 
go zig-zag or crooked. The verb, says 
Pliny, was first applied to men who 
ploughed crooked ridges, and afterwards 
to men who gave crooked answers in the 
law courts, or deviated from the straight 
line of truth. ( See Delirium.) 

Previous Question. (See Ques¬ 
tion.) 

Pri'am. King of Troy wifita that 
city was sacked by .the allied Greeks. 
Bis wife's name was Hec’uba; she was 
the mother of nineteen children, the 
eldest of whom wan Hector, When the 
gates of Troy were thrown open by the 
Greoks concealed in the Wooden Horse, 
Pyrrhos, the son of Achilles, slew the 
aged Priam. (See Homer's “ Iliad ” and 
Virgil’s “ASne'id.”) 

Pri'amond. Son of Ag'ape, a fairy. 
Ho was very daring, and fought on foot 
with battle-axe and spear. Be was slain 
by Cam'balo. — Spenser, “ Faery Queen” 
bk. iv. (See Diamond.) 

Pria'pus, in classical mythology, is 
a hideous, sensual, disgusting deity, the 
impersonation of the priuciple of fertility. 
(See Baal, Pkou, &c.) 

Prick tho Garter. (See Fast and 
Loose.) 

Pride, meaning ostentation, finery, 
or that wlpch persons are proud of. 
Spenser talks of " lofty trees yolad in 
summer’s pride " (verdure). Pope, of a 
“sword whoso ivory Bbeath [was] in- 
wrought with envious pride” (ornamenta¬ 
tion) ; and in this sense the word is 
used by Jacques in that celebrated pea- 
sage— 

Why, who arias out on prido [dress] 

That can therein tax any private party. 

What woman in the oity do I name 

When that I suy “ The City Woman bean 

The rest of prince* on unworthy shoulders T**. 

.. What is he of baser funotiun 

That lore hie bravery \ finery lit not on my colt I 
Shaktepeare,“ ns Pint Like M? iL 7. 

Fly pride, tags the peacock, proverbial 
for pride. — Shakespeare, “ Comedy of 
Errors iv. 3. 

Sir Pride. First a drayman, then a 
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colonel in the Parliamentary army.— 
Butler, lt Hvdibrat.” 

Pride of the Morning. That early 
miet or shower which promises a fine 
day. The Morning is too proud to come 
out in her glory all at onoe—or the proud 
beauty being thwarted weeps and pouts 
awhile. Keble uses the phrase in a 
different sense when he says: 

Pride of the dewy Morning, 

The gwuin e experienced eye 
Prom thee take* timely warning, 

I40r trouts the Korgeou* sky. 

KebU (>Mh Sunday after Trinity). 

Pride’s Purge. The Long Parlia¬ 
ment, not proving itself willing to con¬ 
demn Otiarles I., was purged of its unruly 
members by colonel Pride, wbo entered 
the house with two regiments of soldiers, 
imprisoned sixty, drove one hundred and 
sixty out into the streets, and loft only 
Bixty of the most complaisant to remain. 

Fridwen. The name of prineo 
Arthur’s shield. 

Be henge an hi* *weore [nerfc] aene nr eld deore, 

111* noine on Brume (to BrUmh) l'rnlwen ikaten 
[ealtedJ. Layamon," llrut ” (mth ceut). 

Prid'win. Same as pridwen. This 
Bhleld had represented on it a picture 
of the Virgin. 

The temper of hi* sword, the tried " Excillher,”— 
The bigots* and the length of “ Bone,” hi* noble 
■pear,— 

■With • t Pridwln," hi* groat shield, and what the 
proof could bear. Drayton. 

Priest, Knight. I would rather 
walk with Sir Priest than Sir Knight. I 
prefer peace to strife. 

Prig. A knavish beggar in tlie 
“Beggar’s Bush,” by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Prig. To filch. (Saxon, pricean.) A 
pickpocket or thief. The clown calls 
Antol'ycns a “ prig that haunts wakes, 
fairs, and bear-baitings."— Shakespeare, 
. “ Winter’s Tale," iv. 3. 

Prig. A coxcomb, a conceited per¬ 
son. (German, fi'ech, a saucy person.) 

Prima Donna (Italian). A first- 
class ladyj applied to public singers. 

Prima Pad (Latin, at first sight). 
A prima faoio case is a case or statement 
which, without minute examination into 
its merits, seems plausible and correct. 

It would bo euy to make out a strong prima 
/Sim ease, but I should advtae the mom oautioua 
S®u?y of oMdf alteram partem. 

Prime (1 syl.). The first of the 
lesser hours” of the Roman breviary. 


It is practically the public morning ser¬ 
vice of the Roman Catholic churoh. 
Milton terms sunrise “that sweet hour 
of prime.”—“ Paradise Lost," bk. v. 170. 

Primed. Full and ready to deliver 
a speech. We say of a man whose head 
is full of his subject, ‘ 1 He is primed to 
the muzsde.” We also call a man 
“ primed ” when he is in a state of in¬ 
cipient drunkenness, and ready to “go 
off. Of course the allusion is to fire¬ 
arms. 

Prime’ro. A game at cards. 

I left him at prlmero with <he duke of Suffolk— 
Shakeepeart, "Henry Vlll 1. 2. 

Primrose (George). Son of the wor¬ 
thy Vicar of Wakefield. He went to 
Amsterdam to teach the people English, 
but forgot that he could not do so till 
ho knew something of Dutch himself. 

— Goldsmith, “ Vicar of WakefieVl ." 

Moses Primrose. Brother of the above, 
noted for giving in barter a good horse 
for a gross of worthless greon spectacles, 
with tortoise-shell rims and shagreen 
cases.— Goldsmith, “ Vicar of Wakefield 
Mrs. Deborah Primrose. Mother of the 
above; noted for her motherly vanity, 
her skill in housewifery, and her desire 
to be gentool. Her wedding gown is a 
standing simile for things that wear 
well.” Her daughter’s names are Olivia 
and Sophia.— Goldsmith, “ Vicar of 
Wakefield" 

The Rev. Dr. Primrose. Husband of 
Mrs. Deborah, and Vicar of Wakefield. 
As simple minded and unskilled in. the 
world as Goldsmith himself ; unaffectedly 
pious, and beloved by all who knew him. 
— Goldsmith, “ Vicar of Wakefield 

Pl i'murn Mo'bile, in the Ptolema'io 
system of astronomy, was the tenth (not 
ninth) sphere, supposed to revolve from 
east to west in twenty-four hours, carry¬ 
ing with it all the other spheres. The 
eleven spheres are: (1) Diaba or the 
Moon, (2) Mercury, (3) Venus, (4) Apollo 
or the Sun, (5) Mars, (6) Jupiter, (7) 
Saturn, (8) the starry sphere or that of , 
the fixed stars, (9) the crystalline, (10) 
the primum mo'bile, and (11) the em- 
pyre'an. Ptolenfiy himself acknowledged 
only the first nine; the two latter were* 
devised by his discfples. The motion of 
the crystalline, according to tbiSRystem, 
causes the precession of the equinoxes, 
its axis being that of the ecliptic. The 
motion of the primum mobile produces 
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the alternation of dav and night; its 
axis is that of the equator, and its ex¬ 
tremities the po'es of the heavens. 

They jwM the planets (even, and paw the “ fixed” 

And thst^c^atal'line sphere....and that, “First- 
Moved." MiUlm, " Paradise Lost, "in. 

Primurn Mobile is figuratively applied 
to that machine which communicates mo¬ 
tion to several others ; and also to per¬ 
sons and ideas suggestive of complicated 
systems. Socrates was tlio primum mo¬ 
bile of the Dialectic, Megaric, Cyreria'ic, 
and Cynic systems of philosophy. 

Pri'mus. The archbishop, or rathor 
u presiding bishop,” of the Episcopal 
churcb of Scotland. He is elected by 
the other six bishops, and presides in 
Convocation, or meetings relative to 
church matters. 

Prince. The Latin prin'cipcs formed 
one of the great divisions of the Roman 
infantry ; so called because they were 
originally the first to begin the tight. 
After the Hasta'ti were instituted, this 
privilege was transferred to the new 
division. 

Prince. (See Bt A CK. ) 

Prince of Alchemy. Rudolph II., em¬ 
peror ■ of , Germany, also called The 
German Hermes Trismegistns. 

Prince of Gossips. Samuel Pepys, 
noted for his gossiping Diary, commenc¬ 
ing January 1st, 1(159, and continued for 
nine years. (1032-1703.) 

Prince of Grammarians. (See p. 359.) 

Prince of Peace. The Messiah (Isaiah 

ix. 6). 

Prince of the Pomes' of the A ir. Satan 
(Eph. ii. 2). 

Prince of the Vegetable Kingdom. So 
Linnicus calls the palm-tree. 

Prince of Wales Dragoons. The 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. 

Prince Rupert’s Drops. Drops 
of molten glass, consolidated by falling 
into water. Their form is that of a tad¬ 
pole. The thick end may be hammered 
pretty smartly without its breaking, but 
if the smallest portion of the thin end 
is nipped off, the whole flies into tine 
dust with explosive violence. Those toys, 
if not Invented by prince* Rupert, were 
^introduced by him into England. 

Princox or Princocks. (Italian, pin- 
chino, a cockered or spoilt child.) Oapu- 
let calls Tybalt a princox, or wilful spoilt 
boy.—Shakespeare, “ Romeo atod Juliet,” 


Prink. She was prinked in all her 
finery. Adorned, rrink and prank, 
Dutch pronken, to make a show; Ger¬ 
man prangen, Danish prunker, Sweflish 
prunka. 

Printer’s Devil. The newest .ap¬ 
prentice lad in the press-room, whoso 
duty it is to run errands, and to help the 
pressmon. As the sheets are given off 
by the men, ho runs his eye over them 
to see if the ink has failed, or a dirty 
smudge has been made; for .the former 
he calls out monk (r/.v.), and for the latter 
friar iu either case he casts the 

defective sheet aside. This boy is now 
called th o fly or the fly-boy. 

Printing used to be called the Black 
Art, and the boys who assisted the press¬ 
men wero called the imps. According 
to legend, Aldus Manutius, a printer of 
Venice, took a little negro boy, left 
behind by a merchant vessel, to assist 
him in his business. It soon got wind 
that Aldus was assisted by a little black 
imp, and to dispel the rumour he showed 
the boy to tbe assembled crowd, and 
said, “Be it known in Venice that I, 
Aldus Manutius, printer to the Holy 
Church and the doge, have this day nmde 
a public exposure of the ' printer’s 
devil.’ All who think ho is not flesh and 
blood may come and pinch him.” The 
people wore satisfied, and no longer mo¬ 
lested tho little negro lad. 

Printers’ Marks. 

? isthat is, the first and last letters 
of quasi io (question). 

! is !„ Jo in Latin is the interjeotion 
of joy. 

$ is a Grook p (*■), the initial letter 
of paragraph, 

* is usod by the Greek grammarians to 
arrest attention to something striking 
(asterisk or star). 

t is used by the Greek grammarians to 
indicate something objectionable (obelisk 
or dagger). 

The asterisk shows that the line in¬ 
dicated shines like a star; the obelisk 
shows that it should be cut out with a 
dagger. 

Printing. (See Em.) 

Fattier of English printing. William 
Caxton. (1412-1491.) 

Printing. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Caxton was the first printer in 
England. A book has been accidentally 
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discovered with the date 1408 (Oxford). 
The Rev. T. Wilson says, “ The press at 
Oxford existed ten years before there 
was any press in Europe, except those at 
Haarlem and Mentz. The person who 
set up the Oxford press was Corseilis.” 

Frio'ri. An argument a 'priori is one 
from cause to effect. To prove the exist¬ 
ence of God a ptinri, you must show 
that every other hypoth'esis is more tin- 
likely, and therefore this hypothesis is 
the most likely. All mathematical proofs 
are of this kind, (tiee Postkhiout.) 

i 

Pris'cian’s Head- To break Pris- 
dan’s head, (in Latin “ diminuSre Pris- 
cia'ni cap'ut”). To violate tho rules of 
grammar. Prisciau was a great gram¬ 
marian of the fifth century, whose name 
is almost synonymous with grammar. 

Prise tan's head is often bruised without remorse. 

1‘ Thump son 

And held no sin so deeply red 
As that of breaking Priscinn's bead. 

> Mutter, “ Hudihraa," pi. ii. 3. 

PriscilTianists. I’d lowers of Pris- 
cillian, a Spaniard ; an heretical sect 
which sprang up in Spain in the fourth 
century. They wore a branch of tho 
Manichmans. 

Prisoner at the Bar. Tho pri¬ 
soner in the dock, who is on his trial; 
so called beeause .anciently he stood at 
the bar which separated the barristers 
from tho commou pleaders. 

Prisoner of Chillon'. • Francois de 
Bonnivard, a Frenchman confined for six 
years in the dungeon of the Chateau de 
Chillon, by Charles III. of Savoy. Lord 
Byron, in his poem so called, has welded 
together this incident with Dante’s 
“Count Ugoli'no.” 

Pri'thu. The favourite hero of the 
Indian Pur&nas. Vena having been slain 
for his wickedness, and leaving no off- 
• spring, the Saints rubbed his right arm, 
and the friction brought forth Prithn. 
Being told that the Earth had suspended 
for a time its fertility, Prithu went forth 
to puuish it, and the Earth, under the 
form of a cow, fled at his approach; but 
being unable to escape, promised that in 
future “seed-time and harvest should 
never fail/* 

Priu'li. Senator of Venice, noted 
for his unbending pride, and his unna¬ 
tural harshness to his daughter Belvi- 
de'ra .—Otway, “Venice Preserved.” 


\ Privolvans'. The antagonists 6f 
the Subvolvans, in S. Butler’s satirical 

S oem called “The Elephant in the 
Loon." 

These silly ranting Prlvolran* 

Have every aummer their campaign*. 

And riiueter like the warlike eons 
Of Eawheod and of Bloodybt>ne*. 

v. 85, Ac. 

Privy Council. The council chosen 
by tho sovereign to administer public 
affairs It consists of tho Royal 
Family, the two Primates, the Bishop 
of London, the great officers of State, 
the Lord Chancellor and Judcres of 
tho courts of Equity, the Chief Justices 
of tho courts of Common Law, tho Judge 
Advocate, some of the Puisne Jugdes, 
tho Speaker of the House of Commons, 
the Ambassadors, Governors of ColonieB, 
Commander-in-Chief, Master-General of 
the Ordnance, First Lord of the Admi¬ 
ralty, Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, Paymaster of the Forces, Presi¬ 
dent of the Poor-law Board, Ac. Ac.; a 
committee of which forms the Cabinet 
or Ministry. Tho number of neither tho 
Privy Council nor Cabinet is fixed, but 
1 tho latter generally includes about fifteen 
or sixteen gentlemen, specially qualified 
to advise on different departments of 
state business. Much of the business of 
the Privy Council is performed by Boards 
or sub-divisions, as tho Hoard of Trade, 
the Board of Quarantine, the Committee 
of Council on Kdwatum , Ac. 

Privy BeoL The seal which the 
sovereign uses in proof of assent to a 
document. In matters of minor impor¬ 
tance it is sufficient to pass the privy 
eoal, but instruments of greater moment 
must have the great seal also. 

Pro and Con. (Latin). For and 
against. “Con." is a contraction of 
contra. 

Probe. I must probe that matter to the 
loltow—mxat narrowly examiue into it. 
The allusion is to a surgeon probing a 
wound, or searching for some extraneous 
substance in the body. 

Prob'ole (8 syl.) as applied to Jesus 
Christ is this : that he was divine paly 
because he was divinely begotten 1 ? in 
fact he was a shoot of the divine stenf. 
This heterodox notion was combated by 
Irenasus, but was subsequently revived 
by Munta'nus and Tertulban. The word 
is properly applied to the process of a 
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bone—tbit is, a bone growing out of a 
normal bone. (Greek, pro-hallo .) 

Proofs-VerbaL A minute and 

official statement of some fact. 

W« (aayi the prooSs-Terbal) asked h(m what nee he 
hu mode of the pistol it *., We, says the official 
report, fee.].—TV* Timet (Law Report). 

Proclaim on the Housetop. To 
proclaim or make known to every one: to 
blab in public. Dr, Jabn says that the 
ancient Jews ‘'ascended their roofs to 
announce anything to the multitude, to 
pray to God, and to perform sacrifices ” 
(Matt. x. 27). 

No scoret can escape being proclaimed from the 
housetop —Londfu Review. 

Proclivity. His proclivities are all 
evil. His tendencies or propensities have 
a wrong bias. The word means down-hill 
tendency (Latin, proclivis). 

Procris. Unerring as the dart of 
Procris. When Procris fled from Ceph'a- 
lus out of Bhame, Diana gave her a dog 
that never failed to secure its prey, and 
a dart which not only never missed aim, 
but which always returned of its own 
accord to the shooter. 

Procrustes’ Bed. Procrustes was 
a robber of Attica, who placed all who 
fell into his hands upon an iron bod. If 
they were longer than the bed, he cut 
off the redundant part; if shorter, he 
stretched them till they fitted it. Any 
attempt to reduce men to one standard, 
one way of thinking, or one way of 
acting, is called placing them on Pro¬ 
crustes’ bed, aud the person who makes 
the attempt is called Procrustes. (See 
GlttDLB.) 



Mullet, " Verbal Crdtcitm." 

Procrustean. Pertaining to Pro¬ 
crustes, and his mode of procedure. (See 
above.) 

Prodigal. Festus says tho Romans 
called victims wholly consumed by fire 
prod'igce hostile (victims prodigalised), 
and adds that those who waste their 
subganoe are therefore called prodigals. 
This derivation can hardly be considered 
correct. Prodigal is pro-ago orprod-igo 
(to drive forth), ‘hnd persons who had 
spent all their patrimony were r driven 
forth” to be sold as slaves tb their 
creditors. ?. ^ ■ w * 


Prodigal (The). Albert VI., duke of 
Austria. (1418-1463.) 

Prodigy. The Prodigy of France. 
Guillaume Bude; so called by Erasmus. 
(1467-1540.) * 

Phe Prodigy of Learning. SamUel 
Hahnemann, the Gorman, was so called 
by J. Paul Richter. (1755-1855.) 

Profane moans literally before the 
temple (Latin, pro fanwni). Those per¬ 
sons who came to the temple and were 
not initiated wore called profane by the 
Romans. , 

Pro'flle (2 syl.) means shown by a 
thread (Latin, prodo, to show ; filum, a 
thread). An outline. In sculpture or 
painting it means to give the contour or 
side-face. 

Profound (The). Richard Middlo- 
ton, theologian. ( * -1304.) 

The Profound Doctor. Thomas Brad- 
warden, a schoolman. (14th century.) 

Most Profound Doctor. ASgidius de 
Columna, a Sicilian Schoolman. (Died 
131G.) 

Prog. Food. Probably the Dutch 
prachgen, to beg food. Burke says, “ You 
ate the linn,’ and I havo been endea¬ 
vouring to prog (procure food) for you.” 
Or it may he a Corruption and contraction 
of provender. Lastly, it may bo a mere 
pun upon tho word Progno, a swallow. 

So laying, with a sinilo ihn left the rogue 
To weave mute lines of d ath, and plan lor pros. 

■Or. Woleol, “ Spider and Fly?' 

Progn'6 or Prok'ne. The swallow. 
According to Grecian fable, Prokne was 
sister of Philomela, and wife of Tereus. 
Terous having offered violence to Philo, 
inela, cut out her tongue that she might 
not expose him, and then told hiB wife 
that she was dead. The truth being dis- 
covered, Tereus would* have Blain both 
tho sisters; but Philomela was changed 
into a nightingale, and Prokne to a * 
swallow. 

Ai Proync or as JMiilome'U mourn*... 
lbat finds ihe uest by cruel hands dispoiled:.. 
bo Nradaniant lament* her ahit-ut knight. 

v Orlando Pm-toso,” bk. y»IH 

Progress. To report progress, in par- 
liamentary language, is to conclude for 
the night the business of a bill, and defer 
tho consideration of all subsequent items 
thereof till the day nominated by the 
chief minister of the crown. 

Projection. Powder of projection, 
or the " Philosophers' Stone. A powder 
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supposed to have the virtue of changing 
baser meta’s into gold or silver. A little 
of this powder, being oast into molten 
metal of the bqser sort, was to project 
fropi it pure gold or Bilvor. Education 
mav be called the true “ powder of pro¬ 
jection.” 

Proletaire (3 syl.). One- of the 
rabble. Proletaires in French means tho 
lowest and poorest class in the commu¬ 
nity. Proletarian, mean or vulgar. The 
sixth olass of Serving Tullius consisted 
of proletarii and the capita censi — i.e., 
breeders and human heads. The prole¬ 
taries could not entor the army, but 
were useful as breeders of the raco 
(proles). The cup'itii cepsi were not en¬ 
rolled in the census by the value of their 
estates, but simply by their polls. 

Proletariat. Commonalty. (See 
Proletaiue.) 

Italy has a clerical aristocracy, rich. Idle, and cor¬ 
rupt; Hud u iler'oal proletariat, needy and gioaeiy 
ignorant.— The Times. 

Prome'theus {3 syl.) mado men of 
clay, and stole fire from heaven to ani¬ 
mate them. For this he was chained by 
Zeus to mount Cau'casus, where an eagle 
preyed on his liver daily. Tho word 
means Forethought, and one of his 
brothers was Epimo'thuus or Aftor- 
thought. 

Koster hound to Aaron's charming eyes 
Than is Pi ometheus t rd to < lam-nuns 

/Shakespeare, “ TUus Anilronicus" ii.l. 

Prome'thean. Capable of producing 
fire; pertaining to Prome'theus (q.v.). 

Prome'thean Fire. Tho vital 
principle ; the fire with which Promo- 
theus quickened into life his ciuy images. 
(See Prometheus.) 

I know n> t where is that Promethean heat 

That can thy life relume. 

Shakespeare, “ Othello," v. 9. 

Promised Land or Land of Pro¬ 
mise. Canaan; so called because God 
promised Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
that their offspring should possess it. 

Prone'sia (in “ Orlando Furioso ”). 
One of Logistilla’s handmaids, famous 
for her wisdom. # 

Proof. A printed sheet to be ex¬ 
amined and approved before it. is finally 
taken off. Tho first proof is that which 
contains all the workman’s errors as well 
as those of the author; when these are 
corrected the impression next taken is 
oalled a clean proof ;a third impression 


is then taken and submitted to the 
reader, who corrects it ad unguent, and 
this is termed the press proof. 

Proof Prints. The first impressions 
of an engraving. Tndia-proofs are those 
taken off on Indian paper. Proofs before 
lettering are those taken off before the 
plate is sent to the writing engraver. 
After the proofs the orders of merit are 
—(1) the prints which have the letters 
only in outline; (2) those in which tile 
letters are shaded with a black line ; (3) 
those in which some slight ornament is 
introduced into the letters; and (4) those 
in which the letters ore filled up quite 
black. 

Proof Spirit. A mixture of equal 
parts (by weight) of alcohol and water. 
Tho prt.of of spirit consists in little bub¬ 
bles or beads which appear on the top of 
the liquor after agitation. When any 
mixture has more alcohol than water it 
is called orir proof, and when less it is 
termod under proof. 

Propagan da. The name given to 
tho “congregation” de propaganda fide, 
established at Home by Gregory XV., in 
1(522, for propagating throughout the 
world tho Roman Catholic religion. Any 
institution for making religious or poli¬ 
tical proselytes. 

Prophet (The). Mahomet is so called. 

(570-032.) 

The Koran says there have been 200,000 
prophets, only six of whom have brought 
new laws or dispensations: Adam, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet. 

The Prophet. Jo'achim, abbot of 
Fio're. (1130-1202.) 

Prophet of the Syrians, Ephaom Syrus. 
(4th century.) 

The Hr eat Piophets. Isaiah,* Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Daniel; so called because 
th$ir writings are more extensive than 
the prophecies of the other twelve. 

The Minor at Lesser Prophets. Hose'a, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Jonah, 
Nahum, llabak'kuk, Zophani'ah, Haggfii, 
Zechari'uh, and Mal'aclii; so called be¬ 
cause their writings are less extensive 
than those of the four Great Prophets. 

Prophetess (The). Ay-e'shah, the 
seoond wife of Mahomot; so called, not 
because she, had any gift of prophecy, 
but simply because she was the favourite 
wife of the w prophetshe was therefore 
emphatically “ Mrs. Prophet.” 
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Propositions ID logic are of four 
kinds, called A, E, I, 0. “A” is a uni¬ 
versal affirmative, and “ E” a universal 
negative; “l" a particular affirmative, 
and “ 0” a particular negativo. 

.A Merit A, negat E. verutn genera liter am bo; 

1 ansent, O negat, soil paruculariter am bo. 

A asserts and B denim sorao uuivirml proposition ; 

I asserts and O denies, but with;.ni ticutnr precision. 

Proro'gue (2 syl.). 1‘he parliament 
* was prorogued. Dismissed for the holi¬ 
days, or suspondod for a time. (Latin, 
pro-rogo, to prolong.) 

Prosce'nium. The front part of 
the stago, between the drop-curtain and 
orchestra. 

Proscription. A sort of hue and 
cry; so called because among the Romans 
tho names of the persons proscribed were 
written out, and the tablets beating tlieir 
names were fixed up in the public forum, 
sometimes with the offer of a reward for 
those who should aid in bringing them 
before the court. If the proscribed did 
not answer the summons, their goods 
were confiscated and their persons out¬ 
lawed. In this case the name was en¬ 
graved on brass or marble, the offence 
stated, and the tablet placed conspicu¬ 
ously in the market-place. 

Pros© means straightforward speak¬ 
ing or writing (Latin, ora'tio pro' sa—i.e., 
proversa), in opposition to foot-bound 
speaking or writing, oratio viucta (fet¬ 
tered speech— i.e., poetry). 

Father of Greek Prose. Herod'otos. 
(B.c. 484-405.) 

Father'emSnqlish Prose, Roger Asuhara. 
(1515-1568.) 

Father of French Prose. Villehardouin 
(pron. Veal-hard-icin.) (1167-1213.) 

Froser'pina or Proserpine (3 syl.). 
One day, as she was amusing herself m 
the meadows of Sicily, Pluto seized her 
and carried her off m his chariot to the 
infernal regions for his bride. In her 
terror she dropped some of the lilies she 
had been gathering, and they turned to 
daffodils. 

0 Proserpina, 

Tor the flower* now that, frighted, thou lett ed’st Call 
From Dirt waggon! daflodlls, „ 

•That some before the swallow dares, and take 
Tho winds of March with beady. 

Shakesptars, “ Winter's Tale,” It. a 

Prosperity Robinson. Viscount 
Goderich earl of Ripon, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer in 1823. In 1825 lie 
boasted in the House of the prosperity 
of the nation, and^his boast was not yet 


oold when the great financial crisis oc¬ 
curred. It was Cobbett who gave him 
the name of “ Prosperity Robinson.” 

Fros'pero. Rightful duke of Milan, 
deposed oy his brother. Drifted on a 
' desert island, he practised magic, and 
raised a tempest in which his brother was 
shipwrecked. Ultimately Prospero broke 
his wand, and his daughter married the 
son of the, king of Naples.— Shakespeare, 
“ Tew pent." 

Protag'oras of Abde'ra was the first 
who took the name of " Sophist.” (u.o. 
480-411.) 

Prote'an. Having the aptitude to 
ehango its form: ready to assumo dif¬ 
ferent shapes. («SVe PlioTEbS.) 

Frotec'tionist. One who advocates 
the imposition of import duties, to “pro* 
teCt” home produce or manufactures. 

Protector. The earl of Pembroke. 
( 1210 .) 

Humphrey duke of Gloucester. (1422- 
1447.) 

Richard duke of Gloucester. (1483.) 

The duke of Somerset. (1548.) 

The Lord Protectin' of the Common¬ 
wealth. Oliver Cromwell. (1653-1658.) 

Prot6sila'os, in Ftfnelon’s “ Tdle- 
maque,” is meant to represent Louvois, 
tho French minister of state. 

Prot'estant. One of the party who 
adhered to Luther at the Reformation. 
These Lutherans in 1529 “protested” 
against the docree of Charles V. of Ger¬ 
many, and appealed from tlfe diet of 
Spires to a general council. A Protestant 
now means one of tho Reformed Church. 

Protestant Pope. Clement XIV, 

Proteus (pron. Pro'-tuce ). As many 
shapes as Proteus — i.e., full of shifts, 
aliases, disguises, &c. Proteus was Nep¬ 
tune’s herdsman, an old man and a 
prophet. He lived in a vast cave, and 
Iris custom was to toll over his herds of 
sca-calvcs at noon, and then to sleep. 
There was no way of catching him but by 
stealing upon him during sleep and bind¬ 
ing him; if not so captured be would 
eludo any one who came to consult him 
by changing his shape, for he hod the 
power of changing it in an instant into 
any form he chose. 

The changeful Protean, whom prorhetlo mind 

The secreL cause of Jianchue' rage divined, 

A Heading, left the flocks, his scaly charge. 

To gran the bitter weedy foam at large. 

Cumosns, " Lusted’ rL 
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Prothala'mion. Marriage-song by 
Edmund Spenser, peculiarly exquisite— 
probably the noblest ever sung. 

Pro'theus. One of the two Gen¬ 
tlemen of Verona; his serving-man is 
Launce. Valentine is the other gontlo- 
man, whose serving-man is Speed.— 
Shakespeare , “Two Geitt/eiuen of Verona.” 


Prua'8ia means near Russia, the 
country hordering on Russia. In Neo- 
Latin, Bm;ussia ; in Slavonic^ Pontwta; 
po in Slavonic signifying “ near.” 

Prussian Blue. So called because 
it was discovered by a Prussian, viz, 
Diesbach, a colourman of Berlin, in 1710. 
It fs sometimes called Berlin blue. 


Pro'toCoL The first rough draught 
or original copy of a despatch, which is 
to form the basis of a treaty. (Greek, 
proto-kolon, first food— hdon moaning 
chopped or minced food ; or proio-kollo, 
first glue— the leaves of the draught 
being glued or pasted together.) 

Proud {The). OtholV., emperor of 
Germany. (1175, 1209-1218.) 

Tarquin II. cf Romo. Superbus. 
(Reigned u.c. 535-510, died 106.) 

The Proud Puke. Charles Seymour, 
duke of Somerset. lie would never 
Buffer his ichildron to sit in his presence, 
and would never speak to his servants 
except by signs. (Died 1748.) 

Proud'fut© (Oliver). A boasting 
bonnet-makor of Perth. His widow is 
Magdalen or Maudio.— Sir Waiter Soli, 
“Fair Maid of Perth:’ 

Prout. (See Fatiikb.) 

Province means a country pre¬ 
viously conquored, (Latin, pro anco.) 

Provin'eiaL Like or in the manner 
of those who live in the provinces. 

Provincial of an Order'. Tlio superior 
of all the monastic houses of a province. 

Prud’homme. A Mons.Prutf homme. 
A man of experience and great prudence, 
of estimable character and practical 
good senso. Your Mens, Prud'homme is 
never a man of genius aud originality, 
but what we in England should term a 
“Quaker of the old school.’’ 

The council of pi'nd'homines. A council 
of arbiters to settle disputes between 
masters and workmen. 

Prunello. Stuff. Prunello really 
moans that woollen stuff of which com¬ 
mon ecclesiastical gowns used to be 
made; it was also employed for the 
uppers of women’s boots and shoes. A 
corruption of Brignoles. 

'Worth makes the man, and watt of it the fellow ; 
The rent is all but leather and prunella 

Pope, “ /foray on Jfan,” It. 

Pru'sio 'in ‘.‘Orlando Furioso”). 
King of Alvareochia, slain by Zerbi'no. 


Prus'sic Acid means the acid of 
Prussian blue. It is now termed in 
science hydrocyanic acid, because it is 
a cyanide of iron. 

Psalms. Seventy-three Psalms are 
inscribed with David ’b name; twelve with 
that of Asaph the singer; eleven go under 
the uamu of the Sons of Korah, a family 
of singers ; ono ( i.e Ps. xc.)iB attributed 
to Moses. Tbo whole compilation is 
divided into five books: bk. 1, from i. to 
xli. ; bk. 2, from xlii. to Ixxii.; bk. 3, 
from lxxiii. to lxxxix.; bk. 4, from xc. 
to cvi.; bk. 5, from evii. to cl. 

Psalmist. The, sweet Psalmist of 
Israel. King David, who composed many 
of the Biblo Psalms. (See Psalm Ixxii, 20.) 


Psaphon’s Birds (PsapKonu ares). 
Puffers, flatterers. Psaphon, in order 
to attract the attention i>| the world, 
reared a multitude of birds, and having 
taught, them to pronounce bis name, let 
them fly. *■ 


To what far region have hi* longs not flown. 

Like Psapnoii's birds, speaking Lueir master! name f 
Moore, “ Rhymes on the Road,” ill. 

Psycarpax (granary ,ti#ief). Son of 
Troxurtas, king of the MW*. The Frog- 
king offered to carry the young prince 
over a lako, but scarcely had he got mid¬ 
way when a water-hydra appeared, and 
King-frog to save himself dived under 
water. The mouse being thus left at 
the surface wa£ drowned, and this catas¬ 
trophe brought about the Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice. 


The soul < >f great Pncarpon live* in me. 

Of great Trogartas’ lino, whote ileeky down 
In love compressed Lyclioiu'ili? the brown. 
Purnell, “ Battle of the Frogs and Mtee, 1, 


Psy che (S//-k< ). A beautiful maiden 
beloved by Cupid, who visited her every 
night, but left hor at sunrise, Cupid" 
bado her never seek to know who he wob, 
but one night curiosity" overcame her 
prudouco, and she went to look at him. 
A drop of hot oil foil on his shoulder, 
awoke him, and he fled. Psvche next 
became the slave of Venus, who treated 
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her most cruelly; but ultimately she was 
married to Cupid, and became immortal. 
Mm. Henry Tighe has embodied in six 
cantos this exquisite allegory from Ap- 
puldios. 

Fair PiTohe, kneeling at tbo ethereal throne, 

■ Warmed the fond bosom of unconquered lore. 

Darwin, “ Economy of Vegetation," Ir. 

Pterichthys ( te-rik'-this ). A fossil 
ganoid, peculiar to the old red sand¬ 
stone. (Greek, “ wing-fish.”) 

Pterodactyl (Greek, wing-finger). 
A fossil lizard with a bat-wing, found in 
the Oolite. 

Ptolemaic System. The system 
of Claudius Ptolemeeus, a celebrated as¬ 
tronomer of Palu'sium, in Egypt, of the 
eleventh century. He taught that the 
earth is fixed in the centre of the uni¬ 
verse, and the heavens revolve round it 
from east to west, carrying with them 
the sun, planets, and fixed stars, in their 
respective spheres. He said that the 
Moon was next above the earth, then 
Mercury, then Venus ; tho Sun he placed 
between Venus and Mars, and after 
Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, beyond which 
came the two crystalline spheres. 

Public-house Signs. Much of a 
nation’s history, and more of its manners i 
and feelings, may bo gleaned from its 
public-Jaouse signs. A very large number 
of them are selected out of compliment 
to the lord of the manor, either because 
he is the “great man" of the neighbour¬ 
hood, or bgfiagse the proprietor is some 
servant wSgp “it delighted the lord to 
honour; ” «Ss we have the Earl of March, 
in compliment to the duke of Richmond; 
the Green Man or gamekeepor, married 
ftnd promoted “to a public.” When 
the name and titles of tho lord have 
been exhausted, we get his cognizance 
or his favourite pursuit, as tho Hear and, 
Bagged staff, tho Fox and IIwinds. As 
the objeot of the sign is to speak to tho 
feelings and attract, another fruitful 
source is either some national hero or 
great battle; thus we get tho Alarqms of 
Ormby and the Duke of Wellington, the 
Waterloo and the Alma. The prover¬ 
bial loyalty of our nation has naturally 
shown itsolf in our tavern signs, giving 
us the Victoria, the Prince of Wales, the 
Albert, the Crown, and so on. Some signs 
indicate a speciality of the house, as the 
Bowling Green, the Skittles ; some a po¬ 
litical bios, as the Royal Oak; some are 


au attempt at wit, as the Five Alls; and 
some are purely fanciful. The following, 
list will serve to exemplify the subject:— 

The Angel. Tn allusion to the angel 
that Baluted the Virgin Mary. 

The Bag o' Nails. A corruption of the 
“Baochanals.” 

The Bear. From the popular sport of 
bear-baiting. 

The Bear and Bacchus, in High Street, 
Warwick. A corruption of Bear and 
Bacculus — i.e., Bear and Ragged Staff, 
the badge of the earl of Warwick. 

The Bear and Ragged Staff. The cog¬ 
nizance of the earl of Warwick, the earl 
of Leicester, See. * 

The Bell. In allusion to races, a silver 
bell having been tho winner’s prize up to 
the reign of Charles II. 

La Belle Sanoage. (See BELL Savage.) 

The Blue Boar. The cognizance of 
Richard III. 

The Blue Pig (Bevis Marks). A cor¬ 
ruption of the “Blue Boar” (See 
above.) 

The Boar's Read. The cognizance of 
the Gordons, Sec. * 

The Bolt-in-Ton. The punning he¬ 
raldic badge of prior Bolton, last of 
tho clerical rulers of Bartholomew's, pre¬ 
vious to the Reformation. 

Bosom's Inn. A public-house sign in 
St. Lawrence Lane, London; a corruption 
of “Blossom's Jnn,” as it is now called, 
in allusion to the hawthorn blossoms 
surrounding tho effigy of bt. Lawrence 
on the sign. 

The Bowling Green. Signifying that 
there are arrangements on the premises 
for playing bowls. 

The Bull. The eognizanco of Riohard 
duko of York, and adopted by his par¬ 
tisans. 

The BvlVs Head. The cognizance of 
Henry VIII. 

The Bully Ruffian. A corruption of 
the “ Bellerophon” (a ship). 

T!ie Castle. This being the arms of 
Spain, symbolisos that Spanish wines 
aro to be obtained within. In some 
casos, without doubt, it is a oompli- 
mental sign of the manor castle.. 

The Cat and Fiddle. A corruption of 
Caton Fiddle — i.e., Caton, the faithful 
governor of /Dalais. In Farritigdon 
(Devon) is the sign qf La Chatte Fiddle, in 
commemoration of a faithful oat. With¬ 
out scanning the phrase so nioely, Jt 
may Bimply indicate that the game of 
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cat (trap-ball) and a fiddle for danoing 
are provided for customers. 

The Cat and Mutton, Hackney, whioh 
gives name to the Cat and Mutton Fields, 

The Cat and Wheel. A corruption of 
Sis.'Catherine’s Wheelor an announce¬ 
ment that cal and balance-are pro¬ 
vided for the amusement of customers. 

(See Strutt.) 

The Chequers. (1) In honour of the 
Stuarts, whose shield was r *checky,” like 
a Scotch plaid. (2) In commemoration 
of the licence granted by the earls of 
Arundel or lords Warroune. (3) An in¬ 
timation that a room is set apart for 
merchants and accountants, whore they 
can be private and make up their ac¬ 
counts, or use their “ chequers” undis¬ 
turbed. .(See L ATTIC K.) 

The Coach and Homes. This sign sig¬ 
nifies that it is a posting house, a stage¬ 
coach house, or both. 

The Cock and Bottle. A corruption of 
the “Cork and Bottle,” meaning that 
wiue is sold there in bottles. Probably 
in some oases it may indicate that the 
house provides poultry, eggs, and wine. 

The Cow and Skittles. The cow is the 
real sign, and alludes to the dairy of the 
hostess, or some noted dairy in the 
neighbourhood. Skittles is added to in¬ 
dicate that there is a skittle ground on 
the premises. 

The Gro*s Kegs. Common in the me- I 
diawal ages, and in allusion to St. Peter, 
or one of the bishops whoso cognizance . 
it is—probably the lord of the munor or | 
the patron saint of the parish church. 
The cross keys are emblems of the 
papacy, St. Peter, the bishop of Gloucos- 
tor, St. Servatius, St. Hippol'ytus, St. 
Genevi&ve, St. .Potrouilla, St. Osyth, St. j 
Martha, and St. Germa'nus. 

The Devil. A public-house sign two 
doors from Templo Bar, Fleet Street. The 
sign represents St. Dunstan seizing the 
devil by the nose. (See Gone to the Devil.) 

The Dog and Duck. Tea gardons at 
Lambeth (suppressed); to signify that' 
the sport so called could be seen there. 
A duok yas put into water, and a dog 
set to hunt it; the fun was to see tbe 
duok diving, and' the dog following it 
under water. 

The Red Dragon. The cognizance of 
Henry VII. or the principality of Wales. 

The Spread Ragle. * The arms of Ger¬ 
many ; to indicate, that German wines 
may be obtained within. 


The Fox and Goose. To signify that 
there are arrangements within for play¬ 
ing the royal game of Fox and Goose. 

Gegrge and the Dragon. In com¬ 
pliment to the patron saint of England, 
and his combat with tbe dragon. For 
many years tbe legend was stamped 
upon our gold coins. 

The George and Cannon. A corruption 
of “George Canning." 

The, Globe. The cognizance of Al¬ 
fonso, king of Portugal; and intimating 
that ^ort .,r> iese wines may be obtained 
within. 

The Goat in, Golden Boots. A corruption 
of tho Dutch Goed in der Gouden Boots 
(the god Mercury iu his golden sandals). 

The Goat and Compasses. A Puritan 
sign, a corrupt hieroglyphic reading of 
“God encompasses us.” 

The Black Goats. A public-house sign. 
High Bridge, Lincoln, formerly “The 
Throe Goats”— i.e., three gowts (gutters 
or drains), by' which the water from the 
Swan Pool (a large lake that formerly 
existed to the west of the city) was con¬ 
ducted into the Vied of the Witham. 

The Golden Cross. This refers to the 
ensigns carried by tbo crusaders. 1 

The Grecian Stairs. A corruption of 
“Tbe Greesen or Stairs" (Greesen is 
gree, a step, our de-gree). The allusion 
is to a flight of stops from thp New 
Road to the Minster Yard. In Wickliffo’s 
Bible, Acts xxi. 40 is rendered—“ Poul 
stood on the greezen.” 

Let me epeuk like yourself, and iMhOjeotenoe 

Wliiob, like a gnu or step, nMfHRkesa lows 

Into your favour. Shakeipear^V^heUo," L $. 

The Green Man. Tho late gamekeeper 
of file lord of the manor turned publican. 
At one time these servants were dressed 
in green. 

The Green Man and Still — i.e., the 
herbalist bringing his herbs to bo distilled. 

The Hare and HomuD. In compliment 
to the sporting squire or lord of the 
manor. 

The Hole-in-ihe- Wall (London). So 
called because it was approached by a 
passage or “hole" in the wall of tbo 
house standing in front of the tavern. 

The Iron Devil. A corruption of 
“ Hirondelle ” (the swallow). There are 
numerous public-houpe signs referring 
to birds; as—tho ‘ Blackbird,” the 
“Thrush," the “Peacock,”the “Martin,” 
the “ Bird-in-tbe-Hand,” &c. &o. 

The Three Kings. A public-house sign 
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of the mediaeval ages, in allusion to the 
three kings of CdTogne’ the Magi who 
presented offerings to the infant Josus. 
Very many public-house signs o'f the 
mediaeval penod had a reference to ec¬ 
clesiastical matters, either because their 
landlords were ecclesiastics, or else from 
a superstitious reverence for “saints” 
and “holy things.” 

The Man Laden with Mischief. A 
public-house sign, Oxford Street, noarly 
opposito to Han way Yard. The sign is' 
said to have been painted by Hqgarth, 
and represents a man-carrying a woman 
on his back. 

r The Marquis of Oranhy ( London , ti’e .). 
In compliment to John Manners, oldest 
son of John, third duke of Itutland—a 
bluff, brave soldier, generous, and greatly 
beloved by his men. 

What oonqneat now.will Hrlt -ln bout," 

Or where display her banners ? 

Alai! in Granby she has lost 
True courage and good Manners. 

The P&ck-horsc. To signify that pack- 
horses could be hired there. 

The Pafgrave’s Head. A public-house 
sign near Tdhaplo Bar, in honour of 
Frederick, palgrave of the Rhine. 

The Pig and Tinder Pox. A corrupt 
rendering of The Elephant and Castle; 
the “pig” is really an elephant, and the 
“tinder-box” the castle on its back. 

The Pig and Whistle. {See Pxo.) 

The Plum, and Feathers. A public- 
house sign near Stoken Church Hill, 
Oxford. A&corruption of the “Plume 
of Feathers/ 1 meaning that of the Prince 
of Wales. 

The Queen, of Bohemia. In lionoig of 
lady Elizabeth Stuart. ( See Bohkmia.) 

The Queer Door. A corruption of Coeur 
Dori (Golden Heart.) 

The Rose. A symbol of England, as 
the Thistle is of Scotland, and the Sham¬ 
rock of Ireland. 

The Red Rose. The badge of the 
Lancastrians in $jie civil war of the 

The witsU Rose? The badge of the 
Yorkists in the civil war of the Roses. 

The Rose of the Quarter Sessions. A 
corruption of La Rose ties Quatre Saisons. 

The Salutations and Cat. The “ Salu¬ 
tation” (which refers to the angel sa¬ 
luting thf Virgin Mary) is the sign of 
the house, ana the “Cat” is added to 
signify that arrangements are made for 
playing cat or tipcat. s 


The Saracen's Read. In allusion to 
what are preposterously termed “ The 
Holy Wars;" adopted probably by some 
crusader after his return home, or at any 
rate to flatter the natural sympathy for 
these Quixotic expeditibns. 

The Ship, near Temple'Bar, and oppo¬ 
site The 1 Paltyrave’s Ifyad; in honour 
of Sir .Francis Drake, the circumnavi¬ 
gator. 

The Shijj and Shovel Referring to Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, a favourite admiral 
in Queen Anne’s reign. « 

The Seven Stars. An astrological sign 
of tho medieevakages, ^ 

The Three Sums. The cognizance of 
Edward IV. ™ * 

The Sun and the Bose. The cognizance 
of the House of York. 

The Swan with Three Necks. ... A publie- 
houso sign in Lad Lano, &e.; a corrup¬ 
tion of “ three nicks” (on the bill). 

The Swan and Antelope* The cog¬ 
nizance of Henry V, 

The Talhot {a hound). The«arms of 
tho Talbot family. ' „ 

The Turk’s Head. Alluding to the Holy 
Wars, when the Crusaders fought against 
the TurkH. 

The Unicorn. Tho Scottish supporter 
in the royal arms of GLsaat Britafri. 

The White Hart. The cognizance of 
Richard II. , 

The White Swan. The eognikanoe of 
Henry IV. and of Edward III. 

Publicans of the Nett* Testament 
were the provincial underline* of the 
Magister or mastqr collector whb resided 
at Rome. Tho taxes were farmed by a 
contractor called the '■ Manceps; this 
Manceps divided his cpntra^ ioto dif¬ 
ferent societies; each' ^moiety had- a 
Magister, under whom w$re,a number of 
underlings called Publica'pi or servants 
of tho state. J ^ ' 

tfe t > , 

Pucelle (La). Tho Maid of Orle'ans, 
Jeanne d’Arc. (1410-1431 .)—See Shake¬ 
speare’s “ 1 Henry YI.,” v. 4, 

Puck or Robin ^oodfeHouft^iA. fairy 
and merry wanderer ofthe night/^rodgh, 
kuurly-limbed, faun-faced*: ana shock- 
pated, a ,vjrtjgShetlander among the gos- 
samer-vHjfiMP’ fairies around him. (See 
Shakespeare’* “ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream," ii. 1; iii. 1.) 

Pudding. {See Jack.) 
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Pudding-time properly means just 
as dinner is about to tiepin, for our fore¬ 
fathers took their pudding before their 
meat. It also means in the nick of time. 

oame to his aid. 

Butter, “ Hudtbrat," L S- 

Pudens. A^soldier is the Roman 
army, mentioned in'2 Tim. iv. 21, an con¬ 
nection with Linus and Claudia. Ac¬ 
cording to tradit&n, Claudia, the wife 
‘of Pudens, was a British lady; Linus, 
otherwise called Cyllen, was her brother; 
and Lucius, “ the British king,” the 
grandson of- Elnus: Tradition further 
adds that Lucius wroth to Eleuthorus, 
bishop, of Rome, to send missionaries to 
Britain to convert the people. 

Puff. ...Exaggerated praise. The 
most popular etymology of this word is 
pouff, a^poiffure employed by the ladies 
of Fihnce in the reign of tbo Grand 
Monarque to announce events of interest, 
or renderpersons patronised by them 
popular. Trias Madame d'Egmont, duke 
of Richelieu's daughter, wore on her 
head a little diamond fortress, with 
moving' sentinels, after her father had 
taken port Mahon; and the duchess of 
Orleans wofe a little nursory, with cradlo, 
baby, and-toys ebmpleto, after the birth 
of her son and heir. These no doubt 
were poUffs and puffs, nut lord Bacon 
uses the”word puff a century before the 
head-gear,., was brought into fashion. 
Two other etymons present themselves: 
the oM. pidturSs of Fame puffing forth 
the praise** of gome hero with her trum¬ 
pet ; And the puffin? out of slain beasts 
and birds in qrder to make them look 
plumped ftd batter for food — a plan 
universally adopted in the abattoirs of 
Paris. * The French; is our puff. 

Puff, in' a Thq Critic,” by Sheridan. 
An impudenhliteriury quack. 

Fuff-baH. A sort of fungus. The 
word is a corruption of Puck or Pouk 
boll, aqoiently called Puck-fist. The 
Irish name is Pooka fcot (Saxon, Pullccr- 
fist, a teftd-siool.) Shakespeare alludes ' 
to this superstition when Pros'pero sum¬ 
mons amongst his elves— ;, , 

. You whom psiltafr. 

Is to nsko bemIsIsM 

Hhaketptai e, "YsiifMrt," v» 1. 

Puffed Up. Conceited; elated with - 
conceit or praise; filled with wind. A 


puf is a tartlet with a very light or 
puffy crust. 

Tbit no one of yon be puffed upbne ag&inat an¬ 
other. — l Con iv. ts. 

Pug is the Saxon piga ,-a “ little girl,” 
and is used to a child, monkey, dog, Ac., 
as a pet term. 

You mischievous little pug. A playful 
reproof to a favourite. 

Pug. A mischievous little goblin in 
Bon Jonson’R drama of “ The Devil is an 
Ass.” Shakespeare has changed the 
name to “ Puck,” and with it has created 
the character smew! 

Puglia Forco'fum (Battle of the 
Pigs). The most celebrated poem of 
alliterative verse, extending to several 
hundred lines, in which every word be¬ 
gins with p. 

Puisne Judges meafis the younger- 
born judges. They are the four inferior 
judges of the court of Queen's Bench, 
and the four inferior judges of the court 
of Common Pleas. (French, puis rut, sub¬ 
sequently bom.) 

Pukwana (North-A mlfkcan Indian). 
The curling smoke of the Peaoe-pipe; a 
signal or beacon. 

Pul'ian or Pulia'no (in “ Orlando 
Furioso”). Leader of the Nasamo'ni, 
slain by Rinaldo. ’ 

Pull. A long pull, a strong pull, and 
apull altogether — i.e,, a steady, energetic,' 
and systematic co-operatioh* The re¬ 
ference may be either €o a boat, where 
all the oarsmen must putt together with 
a lotvg and strong pull at the oars; or it 
may be to tbe act of hauling with a rope, 
when a simultaneous strong pull is in¬ 
dispensable. 

1 ha.ee a pull on him. A hold. He'is 
under obligations to me. Obligation is 
the Latin ob ligo (to bind to), and a 
strong hold is obtained by a dip-knot 
“ pulled.” In the poUtms, figures made 
of card or wood, in. the reign of Louis 
XV., the person who held the string had 
command of the figure, and could make 
it dance at option, 

Pumble Chook ( Uncle). He bullied 
Pip when only a poor hoy, hut when the 
boy became wealthy was ids liok-spitfcle, 
fawning on him most servilely with hie 
«<M*y l t Mr. Pip" [have the honour of 
shaking hands with you]; ‘'Might I, 
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Mr. Pip” [take the liberty of saluting 
you}. —Dickens, “ Great Expectation, 

Pummel or Pommel. To beat black 
and blue.' (French, pommeler, to dapple.) 

Pump. To sift, to extract informa¬ 
tion. i)y indirect questions. In allusion 
to pumping up water. 

Bat pump not me forpolitlo*.— Otumy. 

Pumpernickel. His Transparency 
of Pumpernickel. So the Times satirises 
tea minor German princes, “whose 
ninety men and ten drummers consti¬ 
tuted their who)e omWattftd host on the 
parade-ground before their palace, and 
whose revenue is supplied by a per¬ 
centage on the tax levied on strangers at 
the Pumpernickel Kursaal.”— I8iA July, 
1866. 

■ <' . 

Pun is the Welsh puii, equivalent; it 
means a word equally applicable to two 
things. The application should be re¬ 
mote and odd in order to give piquancy 
to the play. (/See Caleatbourg.) 

Punch., from the Indian word punj 
(five); so callfyl from its five ingredients 
—viz., spirit, water, lemon, sugar, and 
spioe. It was introduced into England 
from Spain, where it is called ponche. It 
is called “ Contradiction,” because it is 
composed of spirits to make it strong, 
and water to mako it weak; of lemon- 
uice to make it sour, and sugar to mako 
4 it sweet. * 

Mr. Punch. A Roman mime called 
Macous was the original of Punch. A 
statuette of this "buffoon was discovered 
in 1727, containing all the well-known 
features of our friend—the long ifbse 
and goggle eyes, the hunch back and 
protruding breast. 

*; The most popular derivation^ Punch 
and * Judy is' Pontius cum Judteis 
(Matt, xxvii. 19), an old * mystery play 
of “’Pontius Pilate and the jews;" but' 
the Italian policin^Uo seems to be from 
pollice^ a ttmpib (Tom-thumti figures), 
afad our Pfinou iron\,ptmnch. 

The drama or story of our Punch and 
Judy is attributed to Silyio Fiorillo, au 
Italian cemediansof the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. :.The tale is this: Punch, in a fit 
of jealousy, strangles his infant child, 
when Judy flies to her revenge. She 
fetches a bludgeon, with which she be¬ 
labours her husband, till Punch, exaspe¬ 
rated, seizes another bludgeon and beats 


her to death, then flings into the street 
the two dead bodies. The bodies attract 
the notice of'a police-officer, who enters 
the house. Punoh flees for his life: 
being arrested by an officer of the In¬ 
quisition, he is shut up in prison, from 
which he escapes by means of a golden 
key. The rest is an allegory, showing 
how Punch triiimphsrbver all tne ills that 
flesh islieir to. (1) En'nui, in the Bhape 
of a dog, is oferoomp; (2) Disease, in 
the disguise of a doctor, is kicked out; 
(3) Death is beaten tadeath; and (4) the 
Devil himself is outwitted. 

Punc'tual. No bigger than a point, 
exact to a point or moment. (Latin, ad 
punctum.) Hence the angel describing 
this earth to Adam calls it “This opa- 
cious earth, this punctual spot”— i.e., a 
spot no bigger than a point.— Milton, 
“ Paradise Lost," viii.423. 

'j||r 

Punctuation. The following aid vice 
of bishop Orleton to Goumey and Mai- 
travert in 1327 is an excellent example 
of the importance of punctuation:— 
Edwardum occulere oolite timers bonum 
est —“ Spare not to kill king Edward is 
right.” If the point is placed aftor the 
first word, the sentence reads “ Not to 
kill the king is right j-’Mntt if after the 
second word, the direction becomes, 
“ Spare not; tojiill the king is right.” 
(See Oracle.) m 

Pundit. An East Indian scholar, 
skilled in Sanskrit, and learned in law, 
divinity, and science. We use the word 
for a porous litera'rum, one rqpre stocked 
with book lore than deep erudition. 

Pu'nio Apple. A pomegranate; so 
called because it is the normim or “apple” 
belonging to the gomiwPuinica. 

Pu'nic Faith. Treachery, violation 
of faith. “Punjc faith” is about equal 
to “ Spanish honesty.” 1 The Puni (a cor¬ 
ruption of Pceni) were accused by the 
Romans of breaking faith with them* & 
most extraordinary instance of the “pot 
calling the kettle black ; ” for whatever 
infidelity the Carthaginians were guilty 
of, it could soaroely equal that of their 
accusers. •; 

The Roman Pceni is the word Phaeni 
(Phoenicians), the, Carthaginians bteing' 
of Phoenician descent. 

Our Panto faith 

is infamout, and branded to a prorarb, 

Addtooa, H Cato," it 
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' Punjab {five riven). They are the 
Jelum, Chenab, Ravee, Be'as, and Sutlej; 
called by the Greeks pentco-potamia. 

Pup properly means a little boy or 
girl. A little dog is so called because it 
is a pet. An insect in the third stage 
of existence. (Latin, pupus, fern, papa ; 
French, poupSe , a doll; German, puppe.) 

Purbeclc ( Dorsetshire). Noted for a 
marble used in ecclesiastical ornaments. 
Chichester cathedral bask row of columns 
of this limestone^ The columns of the 
Temple church, London 1 ? the tomb of 
Queen Eleanor, in Westminster Abbey ; 
and the throne of the Archbishop in Can¬ 
terbury cathedral, are other specimens. 

Purita'ni (/). “The Puritans.” 
Elvi'ra, daughter of lord Walton, a Puri¬ 
tan, is affianced to lord Arthur Talbot, 
a Cavalier. On the day of espousals, 
lord Arthur aids ^Henrietta, the widow 
of Charles ,1., to escape; and Elvira, 
thinking him faithless, loses her reasotL 
On his return to England, lord Arthur 
explains the circumstances, and the two 
lovers vow that nothing on earth shall 
part them more. The vow is scarcely 
uttered, when Cromwell’s soldiers enter 
and arrest lord Talbot for treason; but 
as they lead hity forth to execution, a 
herald announces the defeat of the 
Stuarts, and free pardon to all political 

{ irisoners. Whereupon* lord Arthur is 
iberated, and marries Elvira.— Bel Uni, 
“ I Puntan i” (libretti by C. Pepoli). 

Pu'ritans. Seceders from the Re¬ 
formed Church ; so called because they 
rejected all human traditions and inter¬ 
ference in religion, acknowledging the 
sole authority of the “pure Word .of 
Gbdj” without “noto or comment.” 
Their motto was: “The Bible, the whole 
Bible, and nothing but the Bible.” The 
English Puritans were sometimes by 
the Reformers called PrScisionists , from 
their preciseness in matters called “in¬ 
different." Andrew Fuller gave them 
the name of Nan-conformists, because 
they refused to subscribe to the Act of 
Uniformity. 

Purlieu (2 syl.). French, pouralfi 
lieu (a place free from the forost laws). 
Henry II., Richard I., and John made 
certain lands forest lands; Henry III. 
allowed oertain portions all round to .be 
severed. These “rues” or forest borders 
were freed from that servitude which 


was laid on the royal forests. The “ per¬ 
ambulation ” by which this was effected 
was technically called pourallie. 

Ia the purlieu of this forfeit steads 
A «»ee'.:.>*0le fenced about with olive tree*. 
dkaktspsart, “At You Likt Jt,“ It. 3. 

Purple (blue and red) indicates the 
lope of truth eeen unto martyrdom. 

Pursy, Pursiness. Broken-winded, 
or in a bloated state in which the wind 
13 short and difficult. (French, potuse, 
poussi/f same meaning.) 

A fat and puny man. Shakespeare 
has “ purey insolence,” .the insolenoe of 
Jesurun, “ who waxed fat and kicked.” 
In “Hamlet” we have “tho fatness of 
these pursy times is., wanton or self- 
indulgent times. 

Purura'vas and Urva'si. An 
Indian myth similar to that of “ Apollo 
and Daphne.” Purftravas is a legendary 
king who fell in love with Urva'si, a 
heavenly nymph, who consented to be¬ 
come his wifo on certain conditions. 
These conditions being violated, Urvasi 
disappeared, find Purfiravas, inconsol¬ 
able, wandered everywhelfc to find her. 
Ultimately he succeeded, and they were 
indissolubly united. 

Pu/seyite (3 syl.). A High Church¬ 
man ; so called from Dr. Pusey of Ox¬ 
ford, a chief contributor to the Tracts 
far die Times. (See Tkactaiuaks.) 

Puss in Boots tif! Chat Botti), from 
the “Eleventh Night” of Straparola’s 
Italian fairy tales, where Constantine’s 
cat procures his masters fine castle and 
the king's heiress; first translated into 
French in 1585. Our version is taken 
from that of Charles Perrault.' There is 
a similar one in the Scandinavian nursery 
tales. This clever oat secures a fortune 
and a royal partner for bis master, who 
posses off as thd marquis of Car’abas, but 
is in reality a young miller without a 
penny in the world. 

Put. A clown, a silly shifilow-pfcte, a 
butt, one easily “ put upon.” 

queer country pats extol queen Bees'* relen 

2/ramjO*. 

Putney and Mortlake Race. 
The annual eight-oared boat-race be¬ 
tween the two universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford. 

Pygmalion. A statuary of Cyprus, 
who hated women and resolved never to 

U U 
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marry, but fell in love with hie own mar¬ 
ble statue of the goddess Venus. At his 
earnest prayer the statue was vivified, 
and he married it. 

Pew, like Pygmalion, dost on lifeless charms# 

Or cue to clasp » statue m their arms 

8. Jani/nt ," Art of Dancing," canto L 

a 

Pyg'mies (2 syl.). A nation of 
dwarfs on tho banks of tho Upper Nile. 
Every spring tho cranes mado war upon 
them and devoured them. They cu * 
down every corn-ear with an axe. j 
When Hercules went to the country they j 
climbed tip his gobletby laddors to drink 
from it; and while ho was asleep two 
whole armies of them fell upon his right 
hand, and two upon his left; but Her¬ 
cules rolled them all in his lion’s skin. It 
is easy to see how Swift has availed him¬ 
self of this Grecian legend in his “ Gulli¬ 
ver's Travels.” 

PyTades and Orestes. Two model 
friends, whose names have become pro¬ 
verbial for friendship, like those of Da¬ 
mon and Pythias, David and Jonathan. 

Pyr'amus. The lover of Thisbe. 
■Supposing Thisbe to be torn to pieces by 
a lion, he stabbed himself, and Thisbe 
finding the dead body stabbed herself 
also. Both fell dead under a mulberry- 
tree, which has’ over since borne blood- 
red fruit. Shakespeare has a travestio 
of this tale In his “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.”— Ovid, ‘ 1 Metamorphoses," bk. iv. 

>i 

Pyroc'les and MusidoYus. He¬ 
roes whose exploits, previous to their.' 
arrival in Arcadia, are detailed in the 
“Arca'dia” of Sir Philip Sidney. 

Py'rodea (3 syl.). Clias was so called, 
according to Pliny, bocauso he was the 
the first to strike fire from flint. 

Pyr'rhie Dance, the most famous 
war-dance of antiquity, received its name 
from PymcKod, a Dorian. It was danced 
to thejliite, and its tijpne was very quick. 
JulkmCeesar introduced it into liome. 
The Romania, mill danced in Greece, is a 
relic of the ancient Pyrrhic dance. 

> * , M 

Pyrrho. Jh sepptio. Pyrrho was the 
founder of the Sceptical school of phi¬ 
losophy. He was a native of Elis, in 
Pelopenne'^oa. , " ■* ' 

Bleut d be the d»y I 'ioeped jWwrantrHng grew 
Jfrom Pyrrho's nut end'Hptcuros' jty. 

J3*atUt, “ilinttrel,” 


Pythagoras, son of MnesarchoB, 
was. called son of Apollo o? Pythios, from 
the first two syllables of his name; but 
he was called Pytha-goras because the 
Pythian oracle predicted his birth. 

Pythagoras, generally called The Long¬ 
haired Sa'mian. A native of Sa'mos, 

* noted for his manly beauty and long 
hair. The Greeks applied the phrase to 
any venerable man or philosopher. 

Pythagoras maintained that he dis¬ 
tinctly recollected having occupied other 
human forms before his birth at Samos: 

(1) He was jEthal'idcs, son of Mercury; 

(2) Euphorbos the Phrygian, Bon of Pan'- 
tlibos, in which form he ran P&troclos 
through with a lance, leaving Hector to 
dispatch the hateful friend of Achilles; 

(3) Hermoti'mos, the prophet of Clazo- 

me’nffi ; ‘(4) a fisherman ; and (f>) Pytha¬ 
goras, son of MnesarchoB. To prove hiR 
Phrygian existence he was taken to the 
te.mplo of Hera, in Argos, and asked to 
poiht out the shield of tbo son of Pan- 
thlios, which ho did without hesitation. 
{See liAT.) _ ’ 

The golden thigh of Pythagoras. This 
thigh he showed, to Ab'aris, the Hyper¬ 
borean priest, and exhibited in the 
Olympic games. 

Abaris, priest of the Hyperbo'reane, 
gave him a dart, by which he was carried 
through the'air, over inaccessible rivers, 
lakes, and mountains; expelled pesti¬ 
lence; lulled storms; .and performed 
other wonderful exploits. • 

Pythagoras maintained that the soul 
has throe vehicles: (1) the ethereal, which 
is luminous and celestial, in which the 
soul resides in a state of bliss in the 
stars; (2) the luminous, which suffers the 
punishment of sin after death ; and (3) 
the terrestrial, which is the vehicle it 
occupies on this earth. 

■PfftAtffforaa.asserted Jie could write on 
the moon. Ills plan of operation was to 
write on a looking-glass in blood, and 
place it opposite the moon, when the in¬ 
scription would appear photographed or 
reflected on its disc. 

Pythagoras. Mesmerism was prac¬ 
tised by Pythagoras, if we may credit 
Iamblichus, who tells us that he tamed 
a savage Daunian bear by “ stroking it 
gently with his hand,” subdued an eagle 
by the same means, and held absolute 
dominion over beasts and birds by “the 
power of his voice,” or “ influence of his 
touoh." 
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Pythagore'an System. Pytha'- 
goras taught that the sun is a movable 
sphere in the contro of the universe, arid 
that all the planets revolve around it. 
This is substantially tho same as the 
Coperm can and Newtonian systems. 

Pyth'ian Games. The games held 
by the Greeks at Pythb, in Phocis, sub¬ 
sequently called Delphi. They took' 
place every fourth year, the second of 
each Olympiad. 

Pythias. - {See Damon.) ; 

Python. * The monster serpent 
hatched from the mud of Deuca'lion’s 
deluge, and slain near Delphi by Apollo. 


Q 

Qmeans the “tail letter" (French, 
queue, a tail). This letter, which is 0 
with a tail, was borrowed from t)ae 
French. 

Qin a corner. Something not seen at 
first, but subsequently brought to notice. 
Tho thong to which seals are attached in 
legal documents is in Fronch callod the 
queue ; thus we have lettres scelldes sur 
simple queue or sur double queue, accord¬ 
ing to whether they boar one or two 
seals. In documents where the seal is 
attached to the dood itself, the Corner 
where the seal is placed is callod the 
queue, and whon the document is sworn 
to the finger is laid on the queue. 

In a merry Q (cue). Humour, temper; 
thus Shakespeare says, ‘ 1 My cue is vil- 
lanous melancholy (‘‘ King Lear,” i. 2.). 

What Mgnifle* Amerisl when we are all in “ A- 
merry-Q?’ — George Alexander Stevens, “The Poli¬ 
tician *■ 

Q.E.D. Quod erat demonstrandum. 
Three letters appended to t|>e theorems 
of Euclid, meaning: Thus have we 
proved tho proposition stated above, as 
wo were required to do. 

Q.E.F. Quod eratfacien'dum. Three 
letters appended to the problems of 
Euclid, meaning: Thus have we done or 
drawn the figure required by the pro¬ 
position. 

Q.P. Quantum placet. Two letters 
used in prescriptions, meaning the Quan¬ 
tity may be os little or much as you like. 
Thus in a cup of tea we might say “ Milk 
and Bngar q.p." 


Q.S. Quantum mfficit. Two letters 
appended to prescriptions, and meaning 
as much as is required to make the pills 
up. Thus, after giving the drugs in 
minute proportions, the apothecary is 
told to “ mix those articles in liquorice 
q.s.” 

Q. V. (Latin, quantum vis). As much 
as you liko, 

Q. V. (Latin, quod vide). Which see. 

Quack or Quack Doctor ; once 
called quacksalver. A’vendor of salves 
to cure wens. (Swedish, quack-sulfvare ; 
German, kwak-salier ; Dutch, kwak-sal- 
\ w. JCwab means a “ wen,” and zalfet 
1 “salves.”) 

Peek oat for plants with signatures 
To quaolc of universal cure*. 

Butler, “ Hudibrat " 

Balttmbancoes, qaaekialvers, and charlatans de¬ 
ceive the vulgar.— Sir Thomas Browns. 

Quadragesima Sunday- The 
Sunday immediately pireceding Lent; so 
called because it is, in round numbers, the 
fortieth day before Easter. 

Quad rages'imals. The farthings 
or payments made in commutation of a 

K ersonal visit to the mother-church on 
[id-Lent Sunday; called also Whitsun 
farthings. « 

Quadrilateral. The four for¬ 

tresses of Pescliio'ra and Mantua on the 
Mincio, and Vero'na and Legna'go on the 
Ad'ige. , 

. The. Prussian Quadrilateral. The for¬ 
tresses of Luxemburg, Coblentz, Sarre- 
louis, and Mayence. 

Quadrille (2 syl., Fronch) means 
a small square; a dance in which the 
persons place themselves in a square. 
(Latin, qnad'rula.y "i 

Le pantalon. So oalled from the tune 
to which it used to be danced. 

L'Jfite. From a couniry-dance called 
Pas (E Jttf, very fashionable in > 1800, 
which it resembles.*' 

La Poult. Derived from a country- 
dance produced by Julien in 1802, the 
second part of Which began with the 
imitation of a cock-crow. > 

Trenise. The name of a dancing- 
master who, in 1800, invented the figure. 

La PastonrelU. Bo named from its 
melody and accompaniment, which are 
similar to the Vitanclles or peasants’ 
dances. 
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Quad'riloge (3 syl.). Anything 
written in lour parts or books, as 
" Childe Harold.” Anything compiled 
from four authors, as the "Life Of 
Thomas h Beoket.” Any history resting 
on the testimony of four independent 
authorities, as f‘ The Gospel History.” : # 

Tbs very anthoura of the Qoodrtyoge itsolfe or long 
of foiue parts..doe all with one pen and mouth err 
knowledge the mtne.—LaniarUe, “ Perambulation, 
*.*>#• , 

Quadriv'ium. The four higher 
subjects of scholastic philosophy up to 
the twelfth century. It embraced music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 
The qnadrivium was the " fourfold way ” 
to knowledge; the tri'vium (q-v.) the “ 
“three-fold way" to eloquence; both 
together comprehended the seven arts 
or sciences. The seven arts are enu¬ 
merated in the following hexameter ;— 

Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Humerus, Tonus, Angnlua’ 

Aatra. 

And in the two following:— 

Oram, loqnitaV. Dio. vera dooet, Khet. verba color*! 
Jfw. oadit. At. nnmarat, Geo. ponder*t, A at. oolit 

aatra. 

Quadroon'. A person with ono- 
fourth of black Dlood; the offspring of‘ 
a mulatto woman by a white man. The 
mulatto is half-blooded, one parent being 
white and the other black. (Latin, qua- 
tuor, four.) * 

Quadruple Alliance of 1374. 
Germany, Spain, Denmark, and Holland 
formed an alliance against' France to 
resist tbe encroachments of Louis XIV., 
who had declared war against Holland. 
It terminated with the Treaty of Nime- - 
guen in 1678. 

Quadruple Alliance of 1718-1719. An 
alliance between England, France, Ger¬ 
many, and Holland, to guarantee the 
succession in England to the House of 
Hanover”;^ to secure the succession in 
France to' the {louse of Bourbon; and 
to prohibit, Spain apd France from 
uniting under one crown. Signed at 
Pkuria. * , v 

Quadruple Alliance of 1834. Tbe al- 
Kanoe of England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal for the, purpose of restoring 
peace to the Peninsula, by putting down 
the Carlista or partisans of Don Carlos. 

Quaint means faim, precise. A 
quaint phrase |s a ^.phrase dressed or 
trimmed, and not expressed in tbe ordi¬ 
nary way. (Latin, comptui, combed and 
dressed.) 


Quaker. It appears from the ''Jour¬ 
nal” of George Fox, who was imprisoned 
for nearly twelve months in Derby, that 
the Quakers first obtained the appellation 
by which they are now generally known 
in 1650, from tho following circumstance: 
—“ Justice Bennet, of Derby,” says Fox, 
" was the first to call us Quakers, bocanse 
I bade him quake and tremble at tho 
word of the Lord.” The system of the 
Quakers is laid down by Robert Barclay 
In fifteen theses, called “ Barclay’s 
Apology,” addressed to Charles II. 

Quakers (that, Ilka lanterns, bear 
Their light within them) will not swear. 

Sutler, « Hudibra*,’ it. S. 


Quanda'ry. A perplexity; a doubt. 
(French, Qu’en dirui-je, What Bhiall I say ?) 

Quanquam or Cancan. A slang 
manner of dancing quadrilles permitted 
in tho public gardens of Paris, &c. Tho 
word cancan is a corruption of the Latin 
qnainquam, a term applied to the exor¬ 
cises delivered by young theological stu¬ 
dents before the divipity professors. 
Hence it came to signify “ babble," ‘‘jar¬ 
gon,” anything crude, jeujeune, Ac. 


Quantum Suf. (svfficit). 
as is required. Latin for “ 
suffices.” Often written q.s. 


As much 
as-much-as 


Quarantine (3 syl.). The forty 
days that a ship suspected of being in¬ 
fected with Borne contagious disorder is 
obliged to lie off port. (Italian, quartan- 
tina, forty ; French, quarantine?) 

To perform quarantine is to ride off 
port miring tbe time of quarantine. (See 
Forty.) 


Quarll (Philip). A sort of Bobinson 
Crusoe, who had a chimpanzee for his 
“man Friday.” The story relates the 
adventures and sufferings of an English 
hermit named Philip (Quarll, 

Quarrel. A short, stout arrow used 
in the cross-bow. (A corruption of car- 
rial ; Welsh, qwarel; French, carreau. 
So called because the head was originally 
car re or four-sided. Hence also a quarrel 
or quarry of glass, meaning a square or 
diamond-shaped pane; quarier, a square 
wax-candle, &c.) 


Quarellra qwayntly aw*ppe* thorowe knyghtei 
With in&e ao wekjrlj, that wynehc they nsver. 

H Mort« ^Arthure.” 


Quarrel. To quarrel over Ihe bishop’s 
cope —over something which cannot pos¬ 
sibly do you any good; over goats’ wool. 
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This is a French expression. The newly- 
appointed bishop of Bruges entered tlth 
town in his cope, which he gave to the 
people; and the people, to part it among 
themselves, tore it to shreds, each taking 
a piece. 

Quarry. Prey. This is a term in 
falconry. When a hawk sir able the ohjc6t 
of pursuit and clung to’it, she was said 
to “ bindbut when she few vjf with it, 
sho was said to “ carry.” The “ carry ” 
or “ quarry," therefore, .means the prey 
carried off by the hawk. It is an error 
to derive this word from the Latin rjuaro. 
to seek- 

To tell the mtnner of it, 

Were on the quarry of these murdered dee. 

To edd the death of you. 

Shnketptare , 11 Macbeth * it I. 

Quarter. To grant quarter. To spare 
the iifo of an enemy in your power. Dr. 
Tusler Bays:—“It originated from an 
agreement anciently made between the 
Dutch and the Spaniards, that the ran¬ 
som of a soldier should be the quarter of 
his pay.” Probably it means simply to 
‘ 1 grant conditions." In this sense quar¬ 
ter was commonly used at one time; 
hence its moanings of kindness, friend¬ 
ship, good-will—allied to erntr. 

Quarters. Residence or placo of 
abode; as winter quarters, the place 
where an army lodges during the winter 
onths. We say “ ibis quarter of the 
wu,” moaning this 1 district or part; 
the French speak of tho Latin quar¬ 
tan — i.e., the district or part of Paris 
whore tho medical schools, k c., are lo¬ 
cated ; tho Belgians speak of quartiera 
d louer, lodgings to let: and bachelors 
in England often say, “Come to rav 
quarters”— i.e., apartments. All these 
are from the French vorb (r&rteter, to 
locate soldiers4 t'ecart , in private houses. 

There eholl no leawuedT bread be seen with thee, 
neither elmll there be leaven eeea... in all thy quar¬ 
ters Lauy of thy houece].—Uxod. xilL 7. 

Quarter-Days in England and Ire¬ 
land:— 

(1) New Style: Lady day (25th March), 
Midsummer day (24th June), Michaelmas 
day (2ilth September), and Christmas 
day (25th December). 

;2) Old Style: Old Lady day (6th April), 
Old Midsummer day (6th July), Old 
Michaelmas day (Ilth October), and Old 
Christmas day (6th January). 

Quarter-days in Scotland :— 

Candlemas day (2nd February), Whit- 


Sunday (15th May), Lammas day (lot 
August), and Martinmas day (11th No¬ 
vember). 

Quarter-Master. The officer whose 
duty it is to attend to the quarters of the 
aUldiers. (See Quarters.) 

, v 

Quarter ^Waggoner. A book of . 
sea-charts. Waggoner, or rather u Baron 
von Waggenaer,” is a folio volume of sea- 
charts, pointing out the coasts, rocks, 
routes, kc. Dalrymple’s Charts are called 
The English Waggoner. “Quarter" is a 
corruption of quarto. 

Quarto. A book half the size of 
folio—i.e., where each sheet is folded 
into quarters or four leaves. (The con¬ 
traction is 4to. (The Italian libro in 
quarto, French in quarto, from the 
quurlus.) 

Quarto-De'cimans, who, after the 
decision of the Nicene Council, main¬ 
tained that Easter ought to be held, on 
tho fdhrteenth day of the first lunar 
month noar the Vfernal equinox, whether 
that day fell on a Sunday or not. 

Quashee. A cant generic name of 
a nogro; so called from Quassi of Su¬ 
rinam', who made known to Rolander 
the virtues of the quassia plant. 

Quasi (Latin). Something which is 
not the real thing, but may be accepted 
in its place: thus a— 

Quasi, contract is not a real contract, 
but something which may be accepted 
as a contract, and which has the force of 
ono. 

Quasi tenant. The tqpant of a house 
sub-let. 

Quasimo'do. *Stfo\hidling, hideously 
deformed butj. of amazing strength, in 

Victor Hugo's/’ Notre Dame do Pans.” 

* 

Quasimodo Sunday. The first 
Sunday after Easter; so called because 
the “ Iutro'it” of the day begins with 
these words Qtfasi modo aen'iti in¬ 
fantes” (1 Pet. tif 2). Also called “ Low 
Sunday, being the first Sunday after 
the grand ceremonies pf Easter. 

Quas'sia. An American plant, or 
rather' genu# of plants, named after 
Quassy, a negro who brought them into 
notice'. '* 

Queen. Greek, gunS (a woman); 
Sanskrit, garni s Swedish, qvenna ; Gothic, 
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queins; Saxon, even, (See Sib, from 

anaz, a king.) 

Queen, “woman,” is equivalent to 
“mother.” In the translation of the 
Bible by Ulfilas (fourth century)) we 
meet with gens and gino (“ wife " and 
**woman”); and in the Scandinavian 
languages karl and kona still moan 
“man” and “ wife.” (See Kino.) 

H* [Joui] nitb unto his mother, Women, be¬ 
hold thy son 1 (St John xix. 28.) 

Queen Anne's Bounty. A fund 
create#out of the first-fruits and tenths, 
which were -part of the papal exactions 
before the Reformation. The first-fruits 
are the whole first year’s profit of a cleri¬ 
cal living, and the tenths are the tenth 
part annually of tho profits of a living. 
Henry VIII. annexed both these to the 
crown, but queen Anne formed them into 
a perpetual fund for the augmentation 
Of poor livings. The sum equals about 
£14,000 a year, and is now extended to 
the erection of parsonagos. 4 

Queen Dick. Richard Cromwell is 
sometimes so called; but when wc say, 

“ So-and-so happened in the reign of 
Queen Dick,” we mean never, becauso 
there never was such a queen. (See Giusek. 
Calends.) 

Queen Quintessence. Sovereign 
of EtdUschie (q.v.) in the romance of 
“ Gargantua and Pantag'ruel','’ by Rabe¬ 
lais. 

Queen-Square Hermit. Jeremy-, 
Bentham, who lived at No. 1, Queen '" 
Square, London. He was the father of tho 
^political economists called Utilitarians, 
whose maxim is, “ Tho greatest happi¬ 
ness of the greatest number.” (1718- 
1832.) * . 

Queen of Hearts. Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., the unfortunate 
queen of Bohemia, was so called in the 
Low Counfartes, in consequence of her 
amiable character and engaging manners, 
even in her lowest estate. ' 

Queen of Heaven, with the ancient 
Phoenicians, was Astarte; Greeks, Hera; 
Romans, Juno; but with the Roman 
Catholics it is the Virgin Mary. 

Queen of the Eastern Archipel'- 
ago. The island of Java. 

Queen of the North. Edinburgh. 
(See the proper name for other queens.) 


Queen's Bench or Kinfs Bends. 
One of the courts of law, in which the 
monarch used to preside in person. 

Queen's College, Oxford, founded 
in 13-10 by Robert de Eglesfield, and so 
called in compliment to queen - Philippa, 
whose confessor he was. 

Queen's College, Cambridge, founded in 
1448 by Margaret of Anjou, consort of 
Henry VI. 

Queen's Day. November 17tb, tho 
day of tho accession of queen Elizabeth ; 
first publicly colobrated in 1570, and 
still kept as a holiday at the Exchequer, 
and at tho Westminster and Merchant 
Taylor's schools. 


A rumor is spread in the oourt, and hath come to 
the eare* or some of ti>e most honouiabie couuseU, 
how that t on the Queen's day last past did forbidd 
in our collejte an oiat i onto bee made in prauaaf her 
MHjtmtte's miVtinmeut, So .—Ur. Whitaker to Lord 
Mur y hit y (May 14th, 1600). 


Queen’s Weather. A fine day 
for a fete ; so called because Queen Vic¬ 
toria is, for tho most part, happy in having 
fine weather when she appears in public. 
(See Voi.untekks’ WkaTUEU.) 

Queenhithe \Loudon). The hitbo 
or strand for lading and unlading barges 
and lighters in tho City. Called “ queen” 
from being part of the dowry of Eleanor, 
queen of Henry IT. 

Queenstown (Ireland), formerly 
called the Cove of Cork. The name was 
changed in 1850, out of compliment (g> 
Queen Victoria, when she visited Ireland 
with her huriband, and created her eldest 
son earl of Dublin. 


Queer. Odd, singular. (German, 
quer, cross, obliquo.) 

Queer Chap is tho German quer- 
Jtopf a cross-grained fedow. 

Quency. A corruption of qnintejeuil 
(five-leaved), tho armorial device pf the 
family. 

Querelle d’ATleman. A conten¬ 
tion about trifles, soon provoked and 
soon appeased. The Alloman family , 
occupied nearly the whole of the Dan- 
phin6 in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. They had frequent quarrel^, ’ 
but always settled their disputes amongst 
themselves. (See Queoe.) 

Quern-Biter. The sword of Haco 
I. of Norway. 

Quera-hitcr of Ilaoon the Good, 
wherewith at a stroke he bowed 
The millstone through and thiouyh. 

LmgflSUm, 
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Quer'no. Camillo Querno, of Apulia, 
bearing that Leo X. was a great patron 
of poets, went to Home with a harp in 
his hand, and sang his Alexias, a poem 
containing 20,000 verses. He was intro* 
duced to the pope as a buffoon, but was 
promoted to the laurel. 

Boms In her Cupltol law Querno sit. 

Throned on eeron hilla, the Antichrist of wit. 

*• Dunciad,’ ii. 

.< Querpo (2 syl.). Shrill Querpo, in 
Garth’s “ Dispensary,” iB Dr. Howe. 

In Querpo. In one's shirt-sleeves ; in 
undress. (Spanish, en cnerpo, without a 
cloak.) 

Boy, my cloak and rapier, it fit* not a gentleman 
of my rank to walk ihe sfcete in querpo.— Beau- 
moat and JfUUhsr, "Loot's Curt," 11.1 


notice to quit, his fellow-workmen say 
they “have given him the qui.” Here 
qui iB the contraction of quid tut (dis¬ 
charge). {See Quietus.) 

Qlri-Tam. A lawyer; so called from 
the first two words in an action on a 
penal statute. Qui tam pro domfinA 
Beyi’nA, quam pro se-ipso, sequitur (Who 
suor on tne Queen’s account as much as 
on his own). 

Qui Vive? {French). Who goes 
there? The challenge of a French sen¬ 
tinel. ▼ 

To he on the qui. vive. On the alert; to 
be quick and sharp; to be on the tip-toe 
of expectation, like a sentinol on guard. 
{See above.) 


Question. To move the previous 
question, in parliamentary debate, means 
this: that some question put by an 
opponent of a measure brought forward 
should bo put to the vote beforo the 
question itself; for exumple, A moves 
that the rate of postage should be re¬ 
duced, B moves that the post-office bo 
allowed time to consider the matter; A 
presses bis motion, and C moves the pre¬ 
vious question—that is, that the post- 
office be consulted first. This is often 
done to burk a troublesome motion. 

Question. When members of tho House 
of Commons or other debaters call out 
Question, they mean that the person 
speaking is wandering away from the 
subject under consideration. 


Queu'bus. The equinoctial of Queu- 
bus. This line has Utopia on one side 
and Medam'othi on the other. It was 
discovered on tho Crook Kalends by 
Outis after his escape from the giant’s 
cave, and is ninety-one degrees from tho 
poles. 


Thou wut in very gr&cions fooling lMt night.when 
thou epokeet of VigroKumriiiu, of t.fie Vitpmns pue 
tag the equinoctial of Queu'kme. ’Twu toij good 
ifaith.— bhuketpeaie,' TwelJtit Might," ii.3. 


Queue. Oare la queue des Alleman. 
Before you quarrel count the conse¬ 
quences. A troublesome neighbour en¬ 
tered into a quarrel with the Allomaa 
family, but the whole dan combined in 
a “queue,” made war upon him, and cut 
him to pieces. {See Quekkij,e.) 

Queux. The seneschal of king 
Arthur. 


Qui. To give a man the qui. When 
a man in the printing business has had 


Quibble is the Welsh ewip, a quirk, 
and not the Latin quid libet (what you 
please), as is generally given. 

Quick. Living; hence animated, 
lively ; hence fast, active, brisk (Welsh,' 
cu'ic, living, alive). Our expression, 
“ Look alive,” moans Be brisk. 

Whence Ho Shull come to judte both the quiok ud 
the dead —Common Prayer Book {Creed). 


Quirt at meat, quick at work. In 
French, “ Bouno bote s’^chauffe en man- 
geant,” or “llardi gagneur, hardi 
mangcur.” Tho opposite would certainly 
bo true : A dawdle in one thing is a dawdle 
in all. 

Quickly ( Dame). Hostess of a tavern 
in Eostcbcap. — Shakespeare, “Henry 
IV.," parts i. and ii. 

Mistress Quietly, Servant of all-work 
to Dr. Uaius. She says : “ I wash, wring, 
brew, bake, scour, dress meat and drink, 
make the beds, and do all myself.” Sbo 
is the go-between of three suitors to 
Anne Pago, and to prove her disin¬ 
terestedness she says: “ I would my mas¬ 
ter had Mistress Anne, or I would Master 
Blender had- her,, or in sooth I would 
Master Fenton had her. I will do what, 
I can for them all throe, for so I have 
promised; and I’ll be as good as my 
word ; but speciously for Master Fenton." 
— Shakespeare , “Merry Wives of Windsor ." 


Quicksand is sand which shifts its 
place as if it were alive. {See Quick.) 


A quicksand of deceit _ 

Shakespeare, "3 Henry VI." r.4. 


Qui cks et is living blackthorn set ia 
a hedge, instead of dead wood, hurdles, 
and palings. {See QUICK.) 
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Quicksilver is argen'tnm vivum 
(living silver), silver that moves about 
like a living thing. (See Quick. ) 


Swift as quicksilver 
It counts through the natural gates 
And alleys of the body. 

Shakespeare, “Hamlet, L B. 


Quid of Tobacco. A corruption of 
cud, a morsel. W e still say “ chew tho 
oud." 

Quid pro Quo or A quid for a quod. 
Tit for tat; a turn given as good as 
tbatfeceivod; a Rowland for an Oliver; 
an equivalent. 

Quid Libet. Ql'id-libets and quod- 
libels. Nice and knotty points, very 
subtile, but of no value. Quips and 
quirks. {Latin.) 

Quiddity. The essence of a thing. 
Schoolmen say Quid est, what is it ? and 
the reply is the Quid is so and so, the 
What or tho nature of the thing is as 
follows. The latter quid being formed 
into a barbarous Latin noun becomes 
Quidditas. Hence Quid est, what is it? 
Answer: Tatis est quidditas, its essence is 
as follows. 

He knew... 

Where entity and quiddity 
(l'he ghoet* of defunct bodies) fly. 

Butler, “ifiutibrae" L1. 


Quiddity. A crotchet; a trifling dis¬ 
tinction. (See above .) 

Quidnunc. A political Paul Pry ; a 
pragmatical village politician; apolitical 
botcher or jobber. Quidnunc is the chief 
character in Murphy’s farce of “The 
Upholsterer, or What News." The 
wordB are Latin, and mean “ What 
now?” “What has turned up?” The 
original of this political busybody was 
the father of Dr. Arne and his Rister, 
Mrs. Cibber, who lived in King Street, 
Covent Oarden. (See The Taller, 105, 
too.) 

familiar to a few Quidnuncs.— The Times. 

The Florentine Quidnuncs seem to lose eight of the 
Jfcct that none of these gentlemen now hold ofiloe.— 
The limes. 

’*■ QniHmrnTrifl - Monkey politicians. 
Qay has a fable called “ The Quidnunkis,” 
to show that the death not even of the 
duke regent will cause any real gap in na¬ 
ture. A monkey who had ventured higher 
th^n his neighbours fell from his estate 
into the river below. For a few seconds 
the whole tribe stood panio-struck, but as 
soon as the stream carried off Master 


Pug, the monkeys went on with their 
gambols as if nothing had ocourred. 

Ah. Sir! you never ssw the Ganges: 

Thera dwell the nation of Quite ankis 
(Bo Monomotapa calls monkeys >. 

Oay, “Talss." 

Qui'etist. One who believes that 
the most perfect state of man is when 
the spirit ceases to exercise any of its 
functions, and is wholly passive. This 
sect has cropped up at sundry times; 
hut the last who revived it was Micbdel 
Moli'nos, a Spanish priest, in the seven¬ 
teenth century. 

Quie'tilB. The writ of discharge for¬ 
merly granted to those barons and 
knights who personally attended the king 
on a foreign expedition. At their dis¬ 
charge they were exempt from the claim 
of scutage or knight’s fee. Subsequently 
the term was applied to the acquittance 
which a sheriff reccivos on settling hie 
account at the Exchequer; and later 
still to any discharge qf an acoount: 
thus Webster says— 

You hid the tnrk in audit-time to be dok 
Till 1 bad signed your quietus. 

“ Dutchess of Maifu * (1BS3). 

Quietus. A severe blow; a settler; 
death, or discharge from life. 

Who would fardele bear... 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? 

Bhakeepeart, l. 

Quillet. An evasion. In French 
“ pleadings ” each separate allegation in 
the plaintiff’s charge, and every distinct 
plea in the defendant’s answer, used to 
begin with qu’il est; whence our quillet, 
to signify a false cb&rge, or an evasive 
answer. 

O. some authority how to proceed; 

Borne trioka, some quillets, how to cheat the devil I 
Shakeepeare," Dove's Labour's Lost,” if- A 

Quilp. A hideous dwarf, both fierce 
and cunning, in “The Old Curiosity 
Shop,” by Dickens. 

Quinap'aluB. Tho Mrs. Harris of 
“authorities in citations.” If any one 
wishes to clench an argument by some 
quotation, let him cite this ponderous 
collection. 


What says Qufnapalui: “Bettera witty fool, than 
a foolish wit."— Shakespeare, “ Twelfth wight," 16. 


Quinbus Flestrin. The man-moun¬ 
tain— so the Lilliputians called Gulliver 
(chap. ii.). Gay has an ode to this giant. 

Bards of old Of him told. 

When they said Atlas’ head 


QUINCE. 


QUIXOTE. 
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Quince {Peter). A carpenter, and 
manager of the play in “ Midsummer 
Night ’b Dream.” He is noted for some 
strange compounds, Buch as laughable 
tragedy, lamentable comedy, tragical 
mirth, &c. 


# 


Qump'nes {Suero de), in the reign of 
Juan 1 u, with nine other cavaliers, held 
the* bridge of Orbigo against all comers 
for thirty-six days, overthrowing in that 
time seventy-eight knights of Spain and 
France. Quinones had challenged the 
world, and such was the result. 


Quinquages'ima Sunday (Latin, 
fiftieth). Skrove-Sunday, or the first 
day of the week which contains Aah- 
Wednesday. It is so called because in 
round numbers it is the fiftieth day be¬ 
fore Easter. 


Quintessence. .The fifth essence. 
The ancient Greeks, like modern che¬ 
mists, said there are four elements or 
forms in whicti matter can exist : - Fire, 
or the imponderable form ; air, or the 
gaseous form; water, or the liquid form ; 
and earth, or the solid form. The Py¬ 
thagoreans added a fifth, which they 
called ether, more subtilo and pure than 
fire, and possessed of an orbicular mo¬ 
tion. This element, which ilew upwards 
at creation, and out of which the stars 
were made, was called the fifth essence; 
quintessence therefore means the most 
subtile extract of a body that cau bo 
procured. It is quite an error to sup¬ 
pose that the word means an essence fire 
times distilled, and tbat the term came 
from the alchemists. Horace speaks of 
kisses which Venus has imbued with 
the quiutosscnco of her own noctar.” 


Swift to their fever&l quarters hasted then 
’J'he cumbrous elements—earth, flood, air, fire; 
But this ethereal quiut'owenceof heaven 
flew upward and turned to stars 
» umberleci as thou 

MUon, “ Paradise ZoK.llU, 


Quintilians. Disciples of Quin- 
tilia, held to be a prophetess. These 
heretical Christians made the Eucharist 
of bread and cheese, aud allowed women 
to become priests and bishops. 

Quiri'tes. Romans. The word moans 
“ spear-bearers ” (Latin, quiris, a spear). 
Varro’s etymology is quite unworthy of 
credit; he derives the word from CurSs, 
and says that the Quirinal Hill, being 
occupied by these Sabines, received its 
name from them. This is about &b cor¬ 


rect as the derivation of Rome from 
Romulus, or Britain from Brutus. 


Quisquil'ieB. Light, dry fragments 
of things; the small twigs and leavos 
which fall frond trees; hence rubbish, 
refuse. ( Cousconliou means husks of 
beans or peas; Gaelic, qusgul , orts, idle 
words.)— Trench. < 

Quit. Discharged from an obligation, 
“ acquitted.” 

. To J ohn I owed great obligation; 

But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation— a 
How 1 and John are fairly quit.— Prior. 


Cry quits. Whon two boys quarrel 
and one has had enough, be says, “Cry 
quits,” moaning “Let us leave off, and call 
it a drawn game.” So in an unequal 
distribution he who has the larger share 
restores a portion and “ cries quits, 
meaning that he has made the distribu- 
ti on eq ual. Here quit means 4 4 acquittal ” 
or discharge). 

Double or quits. In gambling, espe¬ 
cially in a small way. one of the players 
says to the other, “ Double or quits?”— 
—that is, the noxt stake shall be double 
the present winnings, or the winnings 
shall be returned to the loser, in which 
case both players would leave off as they 
began. Here quit means 44 requital ” or 
repayment. 

Quit Rent. A corruption of. the 
Saxon Unit, rent (white rent) as it is called 
in old roeords, because it was paid in 
wbite or silver money, and not in coin 
like ordinary rents. Jt is an error to 
suppose that the namo is derived from 
the fact that a tenant, having paid it, is 
quit of all further reut. 

Quixa'da {(jtutierre). Lord of Villa- 
garcia. He discharged a javelin at Sire 
de Haburdin with such force as to pierce 
the left shoulder, overthrow the knight, 
and pin him to the ground. Don Quixote 
calls himself a descendant of this brave 
knight. 

Quixote (Dow) is intended for the 
duke of Lerma, Rtuedon Brown. * 

lion Quixote. The ronianco so called 
is a merciless satire by Oervaptfe's on the 
chivalric romances of the Middle Ages, 
and bad the excellent effect of putting 
an end to this sort of literaturo. 

Don Quixote’s horse. Ros'inantS (Span¬ 
ish, rocin-anje, a jade previously). 

The wooden-pin wing-horse on which 
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he and Sanoho Panza mounted to achieve^ 
the liberation of Dolori'da and her com- 
paniona was called Algie'ro Clavile'no 
(■ wooden-pin wing-bearer). 

Quixote of the North. Charles 
XII. of Sweden, sometimes called the 
Madman. (1682,1697-1718.) 

Quixotic. Dreamy, foolishly ro- 
* mantle, like Don Quixote, a half-crazy 
reformer or knight of the supposed dis¬ 
tressed. 

Quiz. One who banters or chaffs 
another. Daly, manager of the Dublin 
theatre, laid a wager that ho would intro¬ 
duce into the language within twenty- 
four hours a new word of no meaning. 
Accordingly on every wall, or all places 
accessible, were chalked up the four 
mystic letters, and all Dublin was in¬ 
quiring what they meant. The wager 
was won, and the word remains current 
in our language. It is a corruption of 
Quid is't 1 (What is this ?) 

Quo Warranto. A writ against a 
defendant (whether an individual or a 
corporation) who lays claim to some¬ 
thing he has no right to ; so named 
because tho offender is called upon to 
show quo warranto [rent] uxurpa'vit (by 
what right or authority he lays claim to 
the matter of dispute). 

Quod. To be in quod— in prison. A 
corruption of quad, which is a contraction 
of quadrangle. The quadrangle is the 
prison enclosure in which tho prisoners 
are allowed to walk, and where whippings 
used to be indicted. 

flogged and whipped In quod. 

Uuyliti," Tom Brown't Schooldays." 

Quodling {The Rev. Mr.). Chaplain 
to the duke of Buckingham.— Sir Walter 
Scott, “Pevenl of the Peak.” 

“Why,’* said the duke, “I hod earned my little 
Quodling to go through hia oration thus:—"that 
whatever evil reports had pasted ourreut during the 
Ufe-ilme of the worthy matron whom they bad re¬ 
stored to dust that day, Volloe herself could not 
deny that she was bom well, marr tsi well,lined well, 
ana died well: elnao the was born in Shudwell, 
married to (Jresswell, lived In Camberwell, and dud 
*ln Bridewell.’"—“i'spsrtl id the Peak," oh. xliv. 

Qucndam {Latin). Formerly. We 
say, He is a quondam' schoolfellow— my 
former schoolfellow; My quondamfriesid, 
The quondam candidate, &o.; also The 
quondam chancellor, ho. 

My quondam barber, but" bis warship” now. 

Jkrydtn. 


Quorum. Those persons essential 
to make up a committee or board. Com¬ 
missions of the peace are addressed to 
several persons by name—say five or , 
seven—of which (quo'rum) some two or 
three are named as essential to form the 
board, and without whose presence no 
business can be done. Thus/Kauppose 
the commission to be named A, B, C, D, 

E, Ac., it would run—“ Of these I wish 
A to be one” {quorum aliquem vestrum * 
unum me columns). These honoured 
names are called '’Justices of the Quo¬ 
rum.” Slender calls Justice Shallow 
justice of the peace and quorum.— Shake¬ 
speare, “Murry Wives of Windsor” i. 1. 

Quota {Latin). The allotted portion 
or share; the rate assigned to each. 
Thus wo say, “ Every man is to pay his 
quota towards the feast,” 

Quotem {Caleb). A parish clerk and 
Jack - of - all - trad es, in “The Wags of 
Windsor,” by Colman. 


R 

R iii prescriptions. The ornamental 
part of this letter is the symbol of Jupiter 
( 2 J), unrlor whose special protection all 
medicines were placed. The letter itself 
{Recipe, take) and its flourish may bo 
thus paraphrased s “ Under the good 
auspices of Jove, the patrou of medi¬ 
cines, take the following drugs in the 
proportions set down.” It has been 
suggested that the symbol is for Respon- 
sum Raphae'lis, from the assertion of Dr. 
Napier, and other physicians of the 
seventeenth century, that the angel Ra¬ 
phael imparted them. 

R is called the dog-letter, because a 
dog in snarling utters tho letter r-r-r-r, 
r-r, r-r-r-r-r, Ac.—sometimes preceded 
by a g. 

lrritata coals quod BB quam plurima dicat. 

Lucillius. 

[B] that’s tho dog’s name. B is far the doc. 

Shakespeare, "Romeo and Juliet,” u. 4. 

The three R's. Sir William Curtis being 
asked to give a toast said, “ ( will give 
you the three R's—writing, reading, and 
arithmetic.” 

The House is aware that no payment is modi 
excepton ihe “three BV— Ur. Corry,M.P., Address 
o the JiouH of Commons, Feb. 21th, 1807. 

Parochial education la Scotland had Dover bent 
confined to tho three n't.— The Times, JPeb. 30th, 
1800. 
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B. M. T. In the reign of William III. 
all child-stealers (comprachios) appre¬ 
hended were branded with red-hot iron: 
R (rogue) on the shoulders; M (man- 
slayer) on the right hand; and T (thief) 
on the left. 

Rabbet. To slope down two pieces 
of wood diagonally, so as to overlap each 
other, with a view to juncture. (French, 
rabot, a plane; rabotte, planed down.) 

* Rabbi Abron of Trent. A fictitious 
sage, and wonderful linguist, “ who knew 
the nature of all manner of herbs, boasts, 
and minerals.” — '‘Reynard the Fox," 
ch. xii. 

Rabbi Bar-Coch'ba, in the reign 
of the emperor Hadrian, made the Jews 
believo that ho was the Messiah, because 
ho had the art of breathing fire.— Beck¬ 
mann, " 11 idory of Inventions? 

Rabbit. A Welsh rabbit. Toasted 
cheese, or rather broad and cheese 
toasted together. A corruption of “ rare¬ 
bit," meaning a tit-bit or delicious 
morsel. 

Rab'elais. The English Rabelais. 
Swift, Sterno, and Thomas Arnory have 
all been so called. 

The moifern Rabelais. William Maginn. 
(171)4-1842.) 

Rabelais’ Dodge. Rabelais one day was 
at a country inn, and finding he had no 
money to pay his score, got himself ar¬ 
rested as a traitor who was forming a 
project to poison the princes. Ho was 
immediately sont to Paris and brought 
before tho magistrates; but as no tittle 
of evidence was found against him, was 
liberated forthwith, By this artifice he 
not only got out of his difficulty at the 
inn, but ho also got back to Paris free of 
expense. 

Rabelais'ian Licence. Tho wild 
grotesque of Rabelais, whether in words 
or artistic illustrations. 

Rabica'no or Rabican. The name 
of Astolpho’s horse. Its Biro was Wind, 
and its dam Firo. It fed on unearthly 
food .—“ Ortyndo Furioso." 

Argalia’a steed in '‘Orlando Inamo¬ 
rato "is called by the same name. 

Raboin or Rabuino (French). The 
devil; so called from the Spanish mbo, a 
tail. In the mediseval ages it was vul¬ 
garly asserted that the Jews were born 


With tailB ; this arose from a confusion of 
the word rabbi or rabbins with raboin or 
rabuino. 

Rab'sheka, in the satire of “Absa¬ 
lom and Achitophel,” by Dryden and 
Tate, is meant for Sir Thomas Player. 
Rab-sbakeh was the officer sent by Senna¬ 
cherib to summon the Jews to surrender, 
and he told them insolently that resist¬ 
ance was in vain (2 Kings xviii.). 

Next him, let railing Katahcka have place— 

So fall of seal, he hoe no need of grace. (Ft. U) 

Raby (Aurora). The model of this 
exquisite sketch was Miss Millbauk, as 
she appeared to lord Byron when be 
first knew her. Miss Millpond (a little 
further on iu tho same cauto) is the 
same lady after marriage. In Canto I., 
Donna Inez, is an enlarged photograph of 
the same person. Lord Byron describes 
himself in the first instance under the 
character of Don Juan, and in tho last os 
Ddn Jose. 

Races. Goodwood Races. So called 
from Goodwood Park, in which they are 
held. They begin the last Tuesday of 
July, and continue four days, of which 
Thursday (the “cup-day”) is the princi¬ 
pal. These races are very select, and 
admirably conducted. Goodwood Park 
was purchased by Charles, first duke of 
Richmond, of the Compton family, then 
resident iu East Lav'ant, a village two 
miles north of Chichostor. 

The seven annual race meetings at New¬ 
market. (1) Tho Craven; (2) first spring; 
(3) second spring; (4) July; (6) first 
October; (t>) second October; (7) the 
Houghton. 

The Epsom. So called from Epsom 
Downs, whore thoy are held. They last 
four days. 

The Derby. Tho second day (Wednes¬ 
day) of the great May meeting at Epsom, 
in Surrey; so’called from the earl of 
Derby, who instituted the stakes in 1730. 

The Oaks. The fourth day (Friday) of 
tho great Epsom races; so called from 
“ Lambert’s Oaks," erected on lease by 
tho “Hunters’ Club.” Tho Oaks estate 
passed to the Derby family, and the 
twelfth earl established the stakts so 
cftllod 

St. Leger. Tho great Doncaster race; 
so called from coknel St. JLegcr, who 
found oil tho stakes iu 1776- 

Ascot, held on Ascot Heath, in Berks, . 
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, Rach'aders. The second tribe of 
giants or evil genii, who had frequently 
made the earth subject to their kings, 
but were ultimately punished by Shiva . 
and Vishnoo.—- Indian -mythology. 

Roche. A “ setter,” or rather a dog 
that hunts wild beasts, birds, and even 
fishes by scent. The female is called a 
brache—i.e., bitch-rache. (Saxon, race ; 
French, brague.) 

A lejHlie of retches to renne in hare.— SJmWm 
** Muenijicenee* 

.Rock. A refuse, ruin, wreck. (Dan¬ 
ish, wag ; Swedish, vrack ; Dutch, wrak; 
Saxon, wrcec. Thus, rack and ruin, gone 
to rack.) 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself I 

Tea, all which it iuherit. shall dissolve; j 

And .....leave act a rack behind | 

Shakespeare, “ Tempest,” lv. 1. 

Hack. The instrument of torture, so 
called waB a frame in which a man was 
fastened, and his arms and legs were 
stretched till the body was lifted by the 
tension several inches from the floor. 
Not unfrequently the limbs were forced 
thereby out of their sockets. Coke says 
that the rack was first introduced into 
the Tower by the duke of Exeter, con¬ 
stable of the Tower in 1447, whence 
it was called the “ duke of Exeter’s 
daughter.” (See Rack-Rkkt.) 

Rack and manger. Housekeeping. 

To lay at rack and manger. To live at 
reckless expense. Here "at” moans 
out, as in the proverb “ strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel.” 

When Virtue was a country mnidc. 

And had no skill to set up trade. 

She came up with a earner’s jade, 

And la; at rock and inauger 

‘ r LiJ* of Hobin Gooa/eUou." (182S.) 

Rack-Rent. The actual value or 
rent of a tenement, and not that modi¬ 
fied form on which the rates and taxes 
are usually levied. (Saxon, rcecan, to 
stretch; Dutch, rek.) 

Racket. Noise or confusion, like that 
of persons playing racket or tennis. 

Racy. Having distinctive piquancy, 
as racy vine. It was first applied to 
wine, and, according to Cowley, comes 
to us from the Spanish and Portuguese 
raix (root), meaning having a radical or 
distinct flavour; but probably it is a 


corruption of “ relishy,” French relScM 
(flavorous). 


Rich racy ran, In which we set 
The eoll from which (hey oome, toete, imeU. end eee. 

Cowley. 


Racy Style. Piquant composition, the 
very opposite of mawkish. 


RadclifFe Library (Oxford). 
Founded by Dr. John Madeline, of 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. (1660-1714.) 

When king William Till 1 consulted rRadcliffel 
on hiH swollen ancles and thin body, Radeliffe said 
“ 1 would not have your majesty’s two legs for your 
three kingdoms.”— Ltwh. Hunt, The ” Town.” oh. vi. 


Radegaste. A tutelary god of the 
Slavi. The head was that of a cow, tho 
breast was covered with an icgis, tho left 
hand held a spear, and a cock sur¬ 
mounted its helmet .—Slavonic mytho¬ 
logy. 

Rad'egond or Radigund. Queen of 
the Atn'azons, “ hulf liko a man.” Get¬ 
ting tlio better of Sir Arl'ogul in a single 
combat, she compels him to dress in 
“ woman’s weeds/ with a white apron 
before him, and to spin flax. Brit'o- 
raart, being informed of his captivity by 
Talus, goes to the rescue, cuts off the 
Amazon’s head, and liberates her knight. 
— Spenser , “Faery Queen,” bk. v. 7. 

Si. Railegonde or Radegwu!, wife of 
Olothairo king of France, is usually de¬ 
picted in royal garments, sometimes with 
the crown at her feet, and sometimes 
with wolves by her side, to indicate the 
legend of her familiarity with the wild 
beasts. 

St. Railegonde's Lifted Sloite. A stone 
sixty feot in circumference, placed on 
fivo supporting stones, Baid by the his 
torians of Poitou to have been so arranged 
in 1478, to commemorate a great fair 
held on the spot in the October of that 
year. The country people insist that queen 
Kadegondo brought the impost stone on 
her head, and the five uprights in her 
apron, and arranged them all with her 
own hands as they appear to this day. 

Radical. An ultra-liberal, verging 
on republican opinions. The term was 
first applied as a party name in 1818 to 
Ilenry Hunt, Major OaA wright, and 
others of the same clique, who wished to 
introduce radical reform in the repre¬ 
sentative system, and not merely to 
disfranchise and enfranchise a borough 
or two. Lord Bolingbroke, in his (( Dis¬ 
courses on Parties,” says, “ Such a 
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remedy might have wrought a radical 
cure of the evil that threatens our con¬ 
stitution." (Letter xviii.) 

Rag. A totter, hence a remnant, 
hence a vagabond or ragamuffin. 

Lash bnei tbece overweening rase of Frunoe. 

Shakespeare ," Richard 111.” v. 3. 

Raff. A cant term for a farthing. 

Money by me? Heart and good-will yon might. 

But lorely. maater, not a rag of money. 

Sliaku peare, ■* Comedy of Bn ore,” iv. 4. 

Rani Pride may he seen pe< ring through 
the rags of Antis'thenes’ doublet. Antis- 
tlicues was the founder of the Cynic 
school in Athens, and affected the ut¬ 
most indifference to dress. He wore a 
coarse ragged cloak, and carried a wallet 
and staff like a beggar. It was Socrates 
who said ho could Bee Rank Pride peering 
through the holes of Antisthcnes’ rags. 

RagB and Jags. Hags and tatters. 
A jagged edtre is one tiiat is toothed. 
(German, sacken, a tooth.) 

Hark, hark! the dogs do hark: 

The beggars are coming to town. 

Some In rags and some In jags. 

And some in silken gown. 

Nursery rhyme. 

Ragamuffin or Raggamvfin. A 
muff or muffin is a poqp thing of a crea¬ 
ture, a “regular muff so that a raga¬ 
muffin is a sorry creature in rags. (Ate 
Muff.) 

t hare led my ragamnfflni where they arc pep- 
pend.-Shakupeare, “ 1 Henry / K" r- 3. 

Ragged-Robin. A wild-flower. 
The word is used by Tennyson to mean a 
pretty damsel in ragged clothes. 

The prinofl 

Hath picked a ragged-robin from the hedge. 
Tennyson, Idylls of the Xing" ( Bnid). 

Raghu. A legondary king of Onde, 
belonging to the dynasty of the Sun. 
The poem called the Raghu-vansa, in 
nineteen cantos, gives the history of 
these mythic kings. 

Ragi'nis. Nymphs who preside over 
music.— Indian mythology. 

Ragman Roll originally meant the 
roll of Ragimund, a legate of Sootland, 
who compelled all the clergy to give a 
true account of their benefices, that they 
might be taxed at Rome accordingly. 
Subsequently it was applied to the four 
great, rolls of parchment recording the 
acts of fealty and homage done by tbo 
Scotch nobility to Edward I. in 1296; 


these four rolls consisted of thirty-five 
pieces sown together. The originals 
perished, but a record of them w pre¬ 
served in the Rolls House, Chancery Lane. 

Ragnaxok {twilight of the god*). The 
day of doom, when the present world 
ana all its inhabitants will be annihi¬ 
lated. Vidarand Vali will survive the con¬ 
flagration, and reconstruct the universe 
on an imperishable basis .—Scandinavian 
mythology. 

And, Frithfof. tnay’rt thou sleep away 
Till Ragiuiriik, if such thy will. 

Fnthiof-Saga. “ Fnthiofs Jo y.” 

Ragout is something “more-ish,” 
something you will be served twice to 
(Latin, re-gustos, tasted again; French, 
re-godte). 

Ra'han {holy man). The Pali word 
for a monk. 

Raliu. The demon that causes 
eclipses. Ono da}’ Rahu stole into Val¬ 
halla to quaff somo of the noctnr of im¬ 
mortality. He was discovered by the 
Sun and Moon, who informed against him, 
and Vishnu cut off his head. As he had 
already taken some of the nectar into 
his mouth, the head was immortal, and 
ever afterwards hunted the Sun and 
Moon, which caught occasionally, causing 
eclipses .—Hindu mythology. 

Railway Xing. George Hudson, 
of Yorkshire, chairman of the North 
Midland Company, and for a time the 
Dictator of the Railway Speculations. In 
ono day he cleared £100,000. His con¬ 
nection' with the Eastern Counties Rail¬ 
way brought him to grief, and recently a 
subscription has been made to relieve 
his “ penury.” (1800-*) 

Rain. To rain cats and dogs In 
Northern mythology the cat is supposed 
to have great influence on the weather, 
and English sailors still say, “ The cat 
has a gale of wind in her toil,” when she 
is unusually frisky. Witchos that rode 
upon the storms were said to assume the 
form of cats; and the stormy north-west 
wind is called the cat's-nose in the Harz 
oven at the present day. 

The dog is a signal of wind, like the 
wolf, both which animals were attendants 
of Odin, the storm god. In old German 
pictures the wind is fignrod as the “ head 
of a dog or wolf,” from which blasts 
issue. 

The cat therefore Bymbolises the down- 
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pouring rain, and the dog the strong 
gusts of wind which accompany a rain¬ 
storm ; and a “ rain of cats and dogs ” is 
a heavy rain with wind. ( See Cat and 
Dog.) . 

Rainbow. ( See Circle of Uixoa.) 

Rainy !Day. ' Evil times. 

Lay by something for a rainy day. Save 
something against evil times; provide 
for days of ill-fortune. 

* Raise the Wind. To obtain ready 
money by hook or crook. A sea phrase. 
What wind is to a skip, money is to com¬ 
merce. 

Rajah. (Sanskrit for king, cognate 
with the Latin rtf or rex.) Malm-rajah 
means the “ Great rajah.” 

Rak'shas. Evil spirits who guard 
the treasures of Kuveta, the god of riches. 
They haunt cemeteries, and devour hu¬ 
man beings ; assume any shape at will, 
and their strength increases as the day 
declines. Some are hideously ugly, but 
others, especially the female spirits, al¬ 
lure by their beauty.— Hindu mythology. 

Raleigh. Sir Walter Scott intro¬ 
duces in ‘‘Kenilworth” the tradition of 
his laying down his cloak on a miry spot 
for the queen to step on. 

Hvk re, Muter Raleigh, see thou fail not to 
wear thy muddy cloak, in token of penitence, till 
our pleasure be farther known .—Sir Walter Scott, 
“Sentivorth," oh.zv. 

Rally is re-aMigo , to bind together 
again. (French, re-lier.) In Spenser it 
is spelt re-allie— 

Before they could new cornel* re-allfe. 

“ Fairy Queen. ’ 

Ralph or Ilalpho. The squire of 
Hudibras. The model was Isaac Robin- 
jton, a zealous butcher in Moorfields, 
always contriving some queer art of 
church government. He represents the 
Independent party, and Hudibras the 
Presbyterian. 

Be was himself under the tyranny of scruples as 
■nitiasnnsltlil as those of.Ralpho.— Macaulay.. 

Ralph Roister Roister. The title of the 
earliest English comedy; so called from 
the chief character. Written by Nicholas 
Udall. (16th century.) 

Ram. The usual prize at wrestling 
matches. Thus Chaucer says of his 
Mellere, “At wrastlynge he wolde hero 
away the ram .”—'Canterbury Tales” 
(. Prologue, 550). 


Ram and Teazle, a public-house 
sign, iB in compliment to the Clothiers’ 
Company. The ram with the golden 
fleece is emblematical of wool, and the 
teazle is used for raising the nap of wool 
spun and woven into cloth. 

Ram Feast. May morning is so 
called at Holne, near Dartmoor, because 
on that day a ram is run down in the 
“Ploy Field.” It is roasted whole with 
its skin and fur, close by, a granite 
pillar. At mid-day a scramble takes 

lace for a slice, which is supposed to 

ring luok to those who get it. This is 
a relic of Baal-worship in England. 

Rama. There are three Indian 
deities so called—all gods incarnate of 
surpassing beauty: one seems to resem¬ 
ble Bacchus and his exploits in India; 
another may be termed the Indian Mars ; 
and the third is tho sixth incarnation of 
the god Vishnu, whose wife was Sitll. 

Rama-7ana. The history of R&mh, 
the best great epic poem of ancient India, 
and worthy to be ranked with the “ Iliad ” 
of Homer. 

Ram'adan. The 'ninth month of 
tlio Mahometan year, and the Mussul¬ 
man’s Lent or Hobf month. 

November is the financial Ramadan of the Sab- 
lime Porte.— The Times. 

That is, whon tho Turkish government 
promises all kinds of iinancial reforms 
and curtailments of national expensos. 

Ramaza'ni’s Feast. The Turkish 
or Mahometan “Lent.” Also called 
“Ramazan" or “Ramadan” (?.».). 

Rambouillet. IIGlel de Rambouillet. 
The reunion of rank ‘and literary genius 
on terms of equality: a coterie where 
sparkling wit with polished manners pre¬ 
vails. The marquise de Rambouillet, in 
the seventeenth century, reformed tho 
Fronch soirees, and purged them of the 
gross morals and lioentious conversation 
which at that time prevailed. The pre¬ 
sent good tasto, freedom without licen¬ 
tiousness, wit without double entendre, 
equality without familiarity, was due *to 
this illustrious Italian. The “Pr&rieuses 
Ridicules” of Moli&re was a satire on her 
imitators, without her talent and good 
taste. Catharine marquise de Ram¬ 
bouillet’ (1688-1665.) 

Ramee Samee. The conjuror who 
swallowed swords, and could twist him- 
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self into a knot as if be had neither 
bones nor joints. 

Rathescli'ne (3 eyl.). A good 
genius of the Parsis, whose charge was 
to watch over the well-being of man.— 
Persian mythology. 

Ram'esee (3 syl.). The title of an 
ancient Egyptian- dynasty; it means 
Offspring of the Sun. This title was first 
assumed towards the close of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and ran through 
the nineteenth. Rameses 111. is called 
Rhampsini'tos by Herod'otos. Sesostris 
is supposed to bo identical with Ramoses 
the Great. (Bles, i.e., Isis.) 

Ram'iel (2 syl.). One of tho fallen | 
angels cast out of heaven. The word 
means One that exalts himself against God. 

Ramixiago'bris. A cat; a vile poet. 
La Fontaine in sevoral of his fables gives 
this name to the cat. Rabelais under 
this name satirises Guillaume Cretin, an 
old French poet in the reigns of Charles 
VIII., Louis XII, and Francois I.— 

“ Gargantua and 1‘aniagmtl iii. 21. 

Rampallian. A term of contempt; 
probably it means a rampant or wanton 
woman; henco in A New Trick to Choat 
the Devil" (1639) wo have this line: 

“ And bold rampalltan-like, Bwoar and 
drink drunk." 

Awiv, you scallion 1 you rampalliant you fasti- 
luteal 1 11 tickle yoar ootutroiibd.— Sliaiespeurt, 
"tHesery IV.” it. 1. 

Ramsay the Rich. Ramsay used 
to be called the Croesus of our English 
abbeys. It had only sixty monks of the 
Benedictine order to maintain, and its 
revenues allowed £1,000 a year to the 
abbot, and £10U a year for each of its 
monks. 

David Ramsay. The old watchmaker 
near Temple Bar. 

Margaret Jlamsay. His daughter, who 
becomes tho bride of lord Nigel.— Sir 
Walter Scott, “Fortunes of Nigel.” 

Ramsbottom (Mrs.). A vile speller 
of the Queen’s English. It was the sig¬ 
nature of Theodore Hook in his letters 
published in tbe John Dull newspaper, 
1829. 

Ra'na. Goddess of the sea, and wife 
of the sea-god Aeger,— Scandinavian 
mythology. 

“May Ram keep them In tbe deep, 

• A« is her wont. 

And no one *»' e them from the grave,” 
Cried Ueigehont 

FrUMaf-Saga, ” The Banishment.” 


Randem-Tandepi. A tandem of 
three horses .—University term. 

Random (Roderick). A young Scotch 
scapegrace in quest of fortune; at one 
time basking in prosperity, at another in 
utter destitution.* He is led into dif¬ 
ferent countries, whose peculiarities are 
described; and into all BOrts of society, 
as that of wits, sharpers, courtiers, 
courtezans, and so on. Though occa¬ 
sionally lavish, he is inherently mean; 
and though possessing a dash of humour, 
is contemptibly revengeful. His treat¬ 
ment of Strap is revolting to a generous 
mind. Strap lends him money in Ms 
necessity, but the heartless Roderick 
wastes the loan, treats Strap as a mere 
Rcrvant, flcecos him at dice, and cuffs 
him when the gamfe is adverse.— Smollett, 
“Roderick Random.” 

Ranks. Risen from the ranks. From 
mean origin ; a self-made man, A mili¬ 
tary term applied to an officer who once 
served as a private soldier. 

Rank and Pile. Altogether, every 
one. The rank is the depth, and tho 
file the leugth of marching soldiers. 
The “rank men” stand shoulder by 
shoulder, the “file men” stand behind 
each other. Thus 100 men four deep 
would be twenty-five files ranged four in 
a row (in four ranks). 

Ran'tipole (3 syl.). A harum-scarum 
fellow, a mad-cap (Dutqh, randten, to be 
in a state of idiocy or insanity, and pole, 
a bead or person). The prosent emperor 
(Napoleon III.) was called Rantipole, for 
his escapades at Strasbourg and Bou¬ 
logne. In 1852, I myself saw a man 
commanded by the police to leave Paris 
within twenty-four hours for calling his 
dog Rantipole. 

Ranz dcs Vaches. Simple melo¬ 
dies played by the Swiss mountaineers 
on their Alphom when they drive their 
herds to pasture, or call them home (povr 
ranger des vaches, to bring the cows to 
their place). The Tyrolese “airs"are 
a polished sort of Ram des vaches. 

Rap. Not worth a rap. The rap was 
a base halfpenny, intrinsically worth 
about half a farthing, issued for the 
nonce in Ireland in 1731, because small 
coin was so very scarce. There was 
also a coin in Switzerland called a rappe, 
worth the seventh of a penny. 
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Rape (1 syl.). The division of a county. 
Sussex is divided into six rapes, edch of 
•which has its river, forest, and castle. 
Repp is Norwegian for a parish district, 
ana rape in Doomsday-book is used for 
a district under military jurisdiction. 
The Saxon r&p, like the Greek schoinos, 
signifies not only a rope, but also a 
* measure of land. (See Riding. ) 

Raph'ael. The sociable archangel 
who travelled with Tobi'as into Me'dea 
and back again, instructing him on the 
, way bow to marry Sara and to drive 
away the wicked spirit. Milton intro¬ 
duces him as sent by God to advertise 
Adam of his danger. (See Seven Spirits.) 

Raphael, the sociable spirit, that deigned 

To travel with Tobias, and scoured 

His marriage with the sereo-timei-wedded wits. 

-Paradis* Lost," t. 

Raphael , according to Longfellow, is 
the angel of the Sun, who brings to man 
the 11 gift of faith.” 


• 

quite out of the common course. This 
Mrd is now familiar to us; it is a native 
of* Australia, and bos given name to the 
“Swan River.” It is not uncommon in 
our own island. 

Ram avis in terris nlgroque dmillima eveno. 

JuPfMl. 

Rare Ren. So Shakespeare called 
Ren Jonson, the dramatist. (1574*1637.) 
Aubrey says that this inscription on his 
tablet in the “Poets’ Corner," West¬ 
minster Abbey, “was done attho charge 
of Jack Young (afterwards knighted), 
who, walking there when the grave was 
covering, gave the fellow feighteenpence 
to cut it.” At the late relaying of the 
pavement, this stone waB unhappily re* 
moved. When Sir William Davonant 
was interred in Westmibster Abbey, 
the inscription on his covering-stone was, 
“Oraro Sir William Davenant”—showing 
how nearly the sublime and the ridiculous 
often meet. 


I tm the angel of the Sun, * 

Whose flumuig wheels began to rnn 
When God Almighty’s breath 
Raid to the dsrkness and the night 
“Let there he light.” and them was light.— 

I bring the gift of feith. _ 

“ Gulden Legend* (The Miracle flag, ill.). 


St. Raphael, the archangel, is usually 
distinguished in Christian art by a pil¬ 
grim’s staff, or carrying a fish, in allusion 
to his aiding, Tobias to capture tho fish 
which performed the miraculous cure of 
his father’s eye-sight. 

The French Raphael. Eustace Lesueur. 
(1617-1655.) 

The Raphael of Cats. Godefroi Mind, 
a Swiss painter, noted for his cats. (1768- 
,1814.) 


Rapparee'. A wild Irish plunderer, 
so called from his being armed with a 
rapary or half-pike. 

Rappee. A coarse specios of snuff, 
manufactured from dried tobacco by an 
instrument called in French a rdpe, 
“ instrument en metal pered do plusieurs 
trous, dont on se «ert pour raluire lea 
corps en pnlpe ou en fragments. On se 
sert surtout de la rape dans les manages, 
pour le sucre, le ohooolat, le poivre; et 
dans les usineB, pour le tabac, les bette* 
raves, les pommos de torre qu’on rlduit 
en feeole, &o.— Bouillet, “ Dictionnaxre 
det Science*.’’ 

Ra'ra A'vis (Latin, a rare bird). A 
phenomenon; a prodigy; a something 


Rascal (Saxon). A lean, worthless 
door; metaphorically, a base fellow. 
Hence Shakespeare says—“Horns! the 
noblest door hath them as huge as the 
rascal." Hollyhand gives it in his “ Dic¬ 
tionary ” as the translation of commune 
(1593). Palsgrave calls a starveling ani¬ 
mal like the loan kine of Pharaoh, “ a 
rascal 1 refus beest” (1530). Applied 
to men it means base, sorry £de. The 
French have rarail/e (riff-raff). 

Come, you thin thing; oorae.you rascal. 

Shakespeare ,“ si Henry 1V* v. 4. 

Rascal Counters. Pitiful or paltry 
£ s. d. Brutus calls money paltry com¬ 
pared with friendship, &c. 

When Murom Brutal grows so covetous 
To lock Fuch rascsl counter* from his frisnds. 

Be ready, gods, with ill your thunder-bolts ’ 
Dash him to pfeesa 

Shakespeare, “Julius Qatar,” lv. a 

Rasher. A slice, as a rasher of bacon. 
(Italian, raschiare; French, renter; Welsh, 
rhaspyl, to slico or scrape ; Latin, raeura 
lardi; our “razor," “erasure,” &c.) 

Rashleigh Osbaldistone. An 
accomplished but deceitful villain, oalled 
“the Scholar.” He is the youngest of 
the six hopeful boub of Sir Hildebrand 
Osbaldistoile. His worthy brothers wero 
nicknamed “the Sot,” “the Bully,” 
“the Gamekeeper,” “the Horse-jockey,” 
“the Fool,”-and the crafty “Scholar.” 
—Sir Walter Scott, “Re6 Roy,” 
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Ra'siel. The angel who was the 
tutor of Adam.— Talmud. , 

R&skol'nik (separatists). So dis¬ 
senters from the Greek churoh are called 
in Russia. 

Ras'selas. Prince of Abyssinia, iu 
Dr. Johnson’s romance so called. 

“Kmuelu" to s mass of hdu, and lti moral pro- 
oepts an oertalnly oonfeyod in Unking and happy 
language The mad aitronomer wh i imagined that he 
posse wed the regulation of the -weather and the dis¬ 
tribution of the seasons, ia an original aharaoter in 
romance; and the happy valley iu which Hasselaa 
reaid ee is sketched with poetical feeling.— Youua. 

Rat. The Egyptians and Phrygians 
deified rats. The people of Baaso'ra and 
Cambay to the present time forbid their 
destruction. In Egypt the rat symbolised 
“ utter destruction ; it also symbolised 
“judgment,” because rats always choose 
the best broad for their repast. 

Rat. Pliny tells us (bk. viii., ch. 57) 
that the Romans drew presages from these 
animals, and to see a tc/iift rat foreboded 
good-fortune. The bucklers at Lanu'vmm 
being gnawed by rats presaged ill-fortune, 
and the battle of the Marses, fought soon 
after, confirmed this superstition. Pro¬ 
serpine’s veil was embroidered with rats. 

Irish rats rhymed to death. It was one© 
a prevalent opinion that rats in pastur¬ 
ages could be extirpated by anathema¬ 
tising them in rhyming verso or by me¬ 
trical chaffins. This notion is frequently 
alluded to by ancient authors: thus Ben 
Jonsou Bays—“Rhyme them to death, 
as they do Irish rats” (“ Poetaster”); Sir, 
Philip Sidney says—“Though I will not 
wish unto you .... to be rimed to 
death, as is said to be done in Ireland ” 
(“Defence of Poeuo”); arid Shakespeare 
makes Rosalind I was never so be¬ 

rhymed, since . .‘.VI was an Irish rat”— 
alluding to the Pythugore'an doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls (“As You 
Like It,” iii. 2). (See Ouxkm.) 

I smell a rat. I perceive there is some¬ 
thing concealed which is mischievous. 
The allusion is to a cat smelling a rat. 

To rat. To forsake a losing side for 
the stronger party. It is said that rats 
forsake ships not weather-proof. A rat 
is one who rats or deserts his party. 

Averting.... 

The one or sorrow from tbelr Upa, 

And fly like rati from eiukina ships. 

Swift, “ Spittle to Mr, xfugent." 

Rat-killer. Apollo received this aris¬ 
tocratic sobriquet from the following in¬ 
cident :—CriniB, one of his priests, having 


neglected his official duties, he sent 
against him a swarm of rats and mice; 
but the priest, seeing the invaders oom- 
ing, repented and obtained forgiveness 
of the god, who .annihilated the swarms 
which ne had sent with his far-darting 
arrows. For this redoubtable exploit 
the sun-god roceived the appellation of „ 
Apollo the Rat-killer .—Classic mythology. 

Rat'atosk. Tho squirrel that runs 
up and down the mythological tree Ygg- 
drasil, first listening to the eagle that 
sits in all the beat of the sun at tbe top, 
and thon collecting news from tbe frost- 
giant in the old land of Uela.— Scandi¬ 
navian mythology. 

Ratj a'siaa. Evil spirits are so called 
by tbe Indians. 

Ratten.. To dostroy or take away a 
workman's tools, or otherwise incapaci¬ 
tate him from doing work, for not paying 
his natty to a “ benefit” fund, or for 
having offended a trades union. Ratten¬ 
ing is tbe act of doing this ill turn (pro¬ 
bably connected with vale, “ to find fault 
Swedish, rata; Icelandic, reita, to chide. 
In the North, the word rattle means to 
“punish," “thrash," “revile”). 

Rattlin (Jack). A famous naval 
character in Smollett’s “ Roderick Ran¬ 
dom.” Tom Bowling is another naval 
character in the same novel. 

Raul. Sir Raul di Nang is, the Hu¬ 
guenot, in love with Vajenti'na, daughter 
of tho comte de St. Bris, governor of the 
Louvre. Being sent for by Marguerite, 
be is offered the hand of Valentina in 
marriage, but rejects it, because ho fan¬ 
cies she is betrothed to the comte de 
Nevers. Nevers is slain in the Bartholo¬ 
mew massacre, and Valentina confesses 
her love for Haul. The two are united 
by Marcello, an old Puritan servant; but 
scarcely is the brief ceremony ended, 
when both are shot by the musketeers 
under the command of St. Bris.— Meyer¬ 
beer, “ Gli Ugonotli ” (an opera). 

Rava'na, according to Indian my¬ 
thology, was fastened down between 
heaven and earth for 10,000 years by 
Siva’s leg, for attempting to move tho 
hill of heaven to Ceylon. He is described 
as a demon-giant with ten faces. Hindu 
mythology. 

Raven. A bird of ill omen. They 
are said to forebode death and bring in¬ 
fection. The former notion arises from 

V V 
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their following on army under tho expec¬ 
tation of finding dead bodies to raven 
on; the latter notion is a mere offshoot 
of the former, seeing pestilence kills as 
fast as the sword. 

The boding raven on ber ootiage oat. 

And with hoarse croakiugs warned us of our fate. 

(toy, “J'ationils " (ths Jhrgt). 

Like the (ad-presaging raven that toils 
The nok man's passport lu her hollow beak. 

And, in the Bhaiiow of the silent night, 

Poes shake contagion from her sable wing 

Moiluu'f, “ Jaw oj Slulta" (1033). 

Rami. Jovianus Ponta'nus relates 
two skirmishes between ravens and kjtos 
near Benoventum, which prognosticated 
a great battle. Nice'tas speaks of a skir¬ 
mish between crows and ravens as pre- 
-saging the irruption of tho Scythians 
into Thrace. He also tells us that his 
friend Mr. Draper, in the flower of his 
age and robust health, knew he was at 
the point of death, because two ravens 
flew into his chamber. Cicero was fore¬ 
warned of his death by tho fluttering of 
ravens, and Macaulay relates the legond 
that a raven entered the chamber of tho 
great orator the very day of his murdor, 
and pulled the clothes off his bod. Liko 
many other birds, ravens indicate by 
their cries tho approach of foul weather, 
but “it is ful unleful to belevo that God 
sheweth his prevy couuBayle to crowcs, 
as Isidore sayth.” 

He Ims (he foresight of a raven. A raven 
was accounted at ono time a prophetic 
bird. (See above.) 

Of Inspired birds ravens were accounted the most 
prophetical. Accordingly, in the language of that > 
district, “ to have the foresight of a raven ” is to this 
d»y a proverbial expression.—JHocauluy, *• Uutory of , 
8t. KilUn,” p . 174 . | 

Ravens bode famine. When a flock of j 
ravens forsake the woods we may look I 
for famine and mortality, because “ ravens j 
bear the characters of Saturn, the author j 
of these calamities, and have a vary 
early perception of the bod disposition 
of that planet." See “Athenian Oracle” 
(Supplement, p. 476). 

Ax if the great god Jupiter had nothing else to doe 
tut to dryve about jacke-dawes and ravens.—Cor- 

TiffWff 

The ravens mere once as white as the I 
swans, and not inferior iu size ; but one 
day a raven told' Apollo that Coro'nis, a 
Thessalian nymph whom he passionately 
loved, was faithless, and the god shot 
the nymph with his dart; but, hating 
tile tell-tale bird— I 

Ho blacked the raven o’er. 

And bid him prate in his white plumes no mom 
AdaUim ,* 1 Translation of Ovid," bk. U, 


Ravens in Christian Art, Emblems of 
Ged’s providence, iu allusion to the ravens 
which fed Elijah. St. Oswald holds iu 
his hand a raven with a ring in its mouth; 
St. Benodict has a raven at his feet; St. 
Paul tho Hermit is drawn with a raven 
bringing him a loaf of bread; &c. 

The “ fatal Raven” consecrated to 
Odin, tbo Danish way-god, was the em¬ 
blem on the Danish standard. This 
raven was said to be possessed of ne¬ 
cromantic power. The standard was 
termed Latideyda (the desolation of tbo 
country), and miraculous powers were 
attributed to it. The fatal raven wa* 
the device of Odm, god of war, and 
was said to have been woven and em¬ 
broidered in one noontide by the daugh¬ 
ters of Kcguor Lodbrok, son of Sigurd, 
that dauntless warrior who chanted his 
death-song (the lvrakamal) while being 
stung to death in a horrible pit Ailed 
with deadly serpents. Tf the Danish 
arms were destined to defeat, the raven 
hung his head and drooped his wings ; 
if victory was to attend them, be stood 
erect and soaring, as if inviting the war¬ 
riors to follow. 

The Danish “ Haven.” lured by annual prey. 
Hung o'er the land incessant. 

Thomson, " Liberty, ” pt iv. 

The two ravens that sit on the shoulders 
of Odin arc called Hugin And Mugin 
( Mind and Memory). ** 

One raven will not plucl: another's ejte* 

• out (German, “ Eino rabe backet sein 
vandem koin auge ans ”). Friends will 
not “peach” friends; you are not to 
take for granted all that a friend says of 
a friend. 

RavenglasB ( Cumberland ). A cor¬ 
ruption of Afon-glass (Blue river). 

Ra'venBtone. The stone gibbet of 
Germany; so called from the ravens 
which are front to perch on it. (German, 
rabenstein.) 

Do yon think 

• I’ll honour you so much os save your throat 
From tho rmvenstone, by choking you myself t 

Hvron,‘'Wtmer, m li. 2. 

Ra'venswood (Allan, lord of). A 
decayed Scotch nobleman of the Royalist 
party. 

Master Edgar Ravenswood. His son, 
who falls In love with Luoy Ashton, 
daughter of Sir William Ashton, lord- 
keeper of Scotland. The lovers plight 
their troth at the Mermaid’s Fountain, 
but Lucy iB compelled to marry Frank 
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Hayston, laird of Bucklaw. The bride, 
in a fit of insanity, attempts to murder 
the bridegroom, and dies in convulsions. 
Bucklaw recovers, and goes abroad. 
Colonel Ashton, seeing Edgar at the 
funeral of Lucy, appoints a hostile meet¬ 
ing ; and Edgar, on his way to tho place 
appointed, is lost in the quicksands of 
EeJpios-flow. — iS'tr Walter IScott, “Bride ' 
of Lo nun tnuoor." 

In Donizetti's opera of “ Lucia di Lam- 
inormoor,” Iiucklaw dies of the wound 
indicted by the bride, and Edgar, heart¬ 
broken, comes on tho stage and kills ] 
himself, that “his marriage with Lucy, 1 
forbidden on earth, may be consummated j 
iu heaven.” 

Rawhead and Bloody-Bones. A 

bogie at one timo the terror of children. 

SwvMita awe children and keep them Id sub¬ 
jection by telling them of Kuwtiead and Hloody- 
Doues - Lwkt. 

Raymond (in “Jerusa lem Delivered”). 
Master of 4,000 infantry, count of Tou¬ 
louse, equal to Godfrey in the “ wisdom 
of cool debate "(bk. iii.). This Nestor 
of the crusaders slays Aladino, tho king 
of Jerusalem, and plants tho Christian 
standard upon tho tower of David 
(bk. xx.). 

Hayne or Maine (Essex). Go’and say 
your prayers at Maine. Tho old church 
of Raine,%mlt in'the time of Henry 11., 
famous for its altar to the Virgin, and 
muoh frequented at one time by preg¬ 
nant women, who went to imploro the 
Virgin to give them safe deliverance. 

Raw. To touch, one on the ra,w. To 
meutiou something that makes a person 
winco, like touching a horse on a raw 
place in clqpning him. 

Razee ( raz-za ). A ship of war cut 
down to a smaller size, as a seventy-four 
reduced to a frigate. ( French.) 

Razikah'. An idol worshipped by 1 
the tribe of Ad, in order that food might , 
be abundant. 

_ ! 

Razor. Hating blocks with a razor. \ 
Livy relates how T’arquiniua Priscus, de- j 
fying the power of Attius Niovius tho 
augur, said to him, “Tell me, if you are 
so wise, whether I can do what I am^now 
thinking about.” “Yes," said Nwvius. 
“Hal ha!” cried the king; “I was 
thinking whether I could cut in twain 
that whetstone with a razor.” “Cut < 


boldly I” answered the augur, and the 
king cleft it in twain with a blow. f 

In ■hort/tu u his fats unemployed or in plaes. sir. 
To sat mutton sold, or oat blocks with a razor. 

Ba.in.uwt Burke. 

Raz'zia. An incursion mado by the 
military into an enemy’s country, for the 
purpose of earn ing off cattle and de¬ 
stroying the standing crops. It is an 
Arabic word much employed in connec¬ 
tion with Algerine alfairs. 

War is a razzia rather than an art to the .... merci¬ 
less PeliMier — The Standard. 

Reach of a river. Tho part which 
lies between two points or bends; so 
called because it reaches from point to 
point. 

When he drew Dear them be would turn from eaolr. 
And loudly whistle till he passed ihe “ Reach " 

Crahhs, “ Borough.” 

Ready ( The). An elliptical expression 
for ready-money. Goldsmith says *Es tn 
presenti perftetum format (ready-money 
makes a linau perfect). — Eton Latin. 
Vram mar. 

Lord Strut was not very flush iu tho ** ready.”— 
Dr. Arbuthiwt. 

Ready-to-Halt. A pilgrim that, 
journeyed to the Celestial city on 
crutches. He joinod the party under 
the charge of Mr. Great heart, but 
“ when he was sent for” he threw away 
his crutches, and lo ! a chariot bore hitu 
into Paradise.— Banyan, “Pilgrim's Pro¬ 
gress,” pt. ii. 

Real Presence. The doctrine that 
Christ himself is really and substantially 
present iu the bread and wine of the 
Eucharist after consecration. 

Reason. The Goddess of Jleason. 
The wife of Momoro, the printer, was set 
up by the Commune of ^aris to repre¬ 
sent this goddess in 1793. Dressed in a 
thill white veil, and wearing on her head 
the cap of liberty, she was carried in a 
chair by four men to Notre Dame de Paris, 
and placed on the altar. Hymns were 
then sung to her, and processions formed. 

Rebec'ca. Daughter of Isaac the 
Jew, in love with Ivanhoo. .Rebecca, 
with her father and Ivanhoe, being taken 
prisoners, are confined in Front de BoeuPs 
castle. Rebecca is taken to the turret 
chamber and left with the old sibyl there, 
but when Brian de Bois Guilbert comes 
and offers hor insult she spurns him with 
heroic disdain, and rushing to the verge 
of the battlements, threatens to throw 
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• herself oyer if he touches her. Ivanhoe, 
who was Buffering from wounds received 
in a tournament, is nursed by Rebecca. 
Being again taken prisoner, the Grand 
Master commands the Jo wish maiden to 
be tried for sorcery, and she demands a 
trial by combat. The demand is granted, 
when Brian do Bois Guilbert is appointed 
as the champion against hor ; and Ivan- 
hoe undertakes her defence, slayB Brian, 
and Rebecca is set free. To the general 
disappointment of novel-readers, after all 
this excitement Ivanhoe tamely marries 
the lady Rowen'a, a, “vapid piece of still 
life.” Rebecca pays the newly-married 
pair a wedding visit, and then goes abroad 
with her father to-get out of the way. 
—Sir Walter Scott, “ Jvanhbe." 

Rebeo'caites (4 syl.). Certain Welsh 
rioters in 184$, whose objoot was to de¬ 
molish turnpike gates. The name was 
taken from Itebekab/ the bride of Isaac. 
When she left her father’s house, Laban 
and his family “blessed her,” and said, 
“Let thy seed possess the gate of those 
that hate thee” (Gen. xxiv. GO). 

Rebellion {The). The revolts in be¬ 
half of the House of Stuart in 1715 and 
1745 : the former in behalf of the cho- 
valier de St. George, son of James II., 
called the Old Pretender, and the latter 
in favour of Charles Edward, usually 
termed the Young Pretender. 

The Great Rebellion. The revolt of 
the Long Parliament against Charles I. 
(1642-1646). 

Rebus (Latin, with things). A hiero¬ 
glyphic riddle, “ non verbis sed rebus.” 
The origin of the word and custom is 
this: The basochiens of Paris, during the 
Carnival, used to satirise the current 
follibs of thef day in squibs called De 
rehus qua geruntur (on tho current 
events). That these squibs might not be 
accounted libellous, they employed hiero¬ 
glyphics either wholly or in part. The 
following is an example of a rebus :— 

; & 1 

Hose Bill I adore. 

Re'ohabites (3 syl.). A religions 
sect founded by Recnab, distinguished 
for their retired habits, and their custom 
of lodging in tents .—Jewish history. 

Reclaim (2 syl.). To turn from evil 
ways. This is a term in falconry, and 
means to call back the hawk to the wrist. 


This was done when it was unruly, that 
it might be smoothed and tamed. (Latin, 
re-clamo.) • 

Recorded. Death recorded means 
that the sentence of death is recorded 
or written by the recorder against the 
criminal, but not verbally pronounced 
by the judge. This is done when capital 
punishment is likely to be remitted. It 
is the verbal sentence of the judge that 
is the only sufficient warrant of an exe¬ 
cution. The sovereign is not now con¬ 
sulted about any capital punishment. 

Rec'reant is one who cries out 
(Fronch, rfcmr); alluding to the judicial 
combats, when tho person who wished to 
give in cried for mercy, and was held a 
coward, and infamous. (See Craven.) 

Rector. (See Clerical Titles.) 

Recul'ver. The antiquities of this 
place are fully described in “ Antiquitates 
Kutupinso,” by Dr. Battely (1711). It 
was a Roman fort in tho time of Claudius. 

Red Basque Cap. The cognizance 
of Don Carlos, pretender to tho Spanish 
throne. 

Red Book. The book which gave 
account of the court expenditure in 
France bofore the Revolution was so 
called because its covers were red. We 
have also a “ Rod Book” in manuscript, 
containing the names of all those who 
held lands per baro'niam in the reign of 
Henry II., with other matters pertain¬ 
ing to the nation before tho Conquest. 
— Rgley, 667. 

Red Cap (Mother). An old nurse 
“ at the llungorford Stairs.” Dame 
Ursley or Ursula, anothor burse, says of 
her rival— 

Shn may do very well for skippers’ wives, chan¬ 
dlers’ daughters, and such like, out nobody sh»ll 
wait on pretty Mistress Margaret ...excepting and 
saving myself —Sir Walter (Scott, “Fortunes of NigA.'' 

Red Com'yn. Sir John Cornyn of 
Badenoch, son of Marjory, sister of king 
John Baliol; so called from his ruddy 
complexion and red hair, to distinguish 
him from his kinsman “ Black Comyn,” 
whose complexion was swarthy, and hair 
black. He was stabbed by Sir Robert 
Bruce in the church of the Minorites at 
Dumfries, and afterwards dispatched by 
Lindesay and Kirkpatrick. 

Red-cross Knight, in Spenser’s 
“ Faery Queen,” is the impersonation at 
holiness, or rather the spirit of Chris- 
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tianity. Politically he typifies the 
Church of England. The knight is sent 
forth by the queen to slay a dragon 
which ravaged the kingdom of Una’s 
father. Having achieved this feat he 
marries Una (q.v.). 

Bed Flag. The symbol of insurrec¬ 
tion and terrorism. The National As¬ 
sembly of France ordained that a red 
flag should bo unfurled whenever martial 
law was proclaimed. 

Bed Hand of Ireland. In an 
ancient expedition to Iroland, it was 
given out that whoever first touched the 
shore Bhould possess the territory which 
he touched; O’Neil, seeing another boat 
likely to outstrip his own, cut off Iuh left 
hand and threw it on the coast. From 
this O’Neil the princes of Ulster woro 
descended, and the motto of the O’Neils 
is to this day, Lamh deary Kirin (rod 
hand of Erin). (See Hand, p. 383, col. 2.) 

Bed-handed. In the very act; with 
red blood still on his hand. 

I had tome trouble to «ve him from the Airy of 
those who had caught him red-handed.—The Timet 
(a correspondent). 

Bed Heads. Tho Schiitcs aro so 
called, because they wear red turbans. 
(See ScHXlTEs.) 

Bed-lattice Phrases. Pot-houso 
talk. Bed-lattice at the doors and win¬ 
dows was formerly the. sign that an 
ale-house was duly licensed; hence our 
c/uquers. In some cases “lattice” has 
been converted into lettuce, and the colour 
of the alternate checks changed to <jreen; 
such a sign nsod to be iu JBrownlow 
Street, Holborn. Sometimes, without 
doubt, the sign had another meaning, 
and announced that “tables” were 
played Within ; hence Gaytou, in liis 
“Notes on Don Quixote,” page 34d, 
in speaking of our public-house signs, 
refers to our notices of “ billiards, ktttlo- 
noddy-boards, tables, truncks, shovel- 
boards,-fox-and-geese, and tho like.” It 
is quite certain that shopB with the sign 
of the chequers were not uncommon 
among the Bomans. (See a view of the 
left-hand street of Pompeii, presented by 
Sir William Hamilton to tho Society of 
Antiquaries. See Lattice.) 

I, I, I myself sometimes, leaving the fear of 
heaven on tho left hand....am fain to shuffle, to 
hedge, and to lureh; and yet you, rogue, will on- 
scouoeyour rage....your red-lattioo phrases... under 
the shell er of your honours.— Shakespeare, “Merry 
W-attn of Windsor;’ 11.1 


Bed-letter Hay. A lucky day; a 
day to be recalled with delight. In 
almanacks, saints’ days and holidays are 
printed in red ink, other days in black. 

Bed Man. The French say that a 
red man commands the elements, and 
wrecks off the coast of Brittany those 
whom he dooms to death. The legend 
affirms that he appeared to Napoleon 
and foretold his downfall. 

Bed Men. W. JlopWorth Dixon tells 
us that the Mormons regard the Bed 
Indians as a branch of, the Hebrew race, 
who lost their priesthood, and with.it 
their colour, intelligence, and physiogno¬ 
my, through disobedience. In time the 
wild olive-branch will be restored, be¬ 
come white in colour,’ and will act as a 
nation of priests .,—New America," i. 15. 

Bed Republicans. Those extreme 
republicans of Francq who Scruple not to 
dyo their hands in blood fh order to ac¬ 
complish their political object. They 
used to wear a red cap. (See Gab- 
maun ole.) * 

Bed Sea or Sea ov Edom {the red 
man). Esau was so called, not because 
he was ruddy in complexion, or had red 
hair like our Bufus, but because he sold 
bis birthright for a pottage of red lentiles 
(Gen. xxv. 30). In the Bible the Red 
Sea is generally called the sedgy sea 
(j/am-sufth), because tho wind drivos into 
it a vast quantity of sedge or sea-weed. 

Bed-sliankB. A Highlander; so 
called from a buskin formerly worn by 
them ; it was made of uudressed deer’s 
hide, with the red hair outside. 

Bed Snow and Gory Hew, The 
latter is a slimy damp like blood which 
appears on walls. Both arc duo to the 
presence of the algie called by bota¬ 
nists Puhnella cnienhi and //tpnafo-cucois 
sanguineus, which are of tho lowest forms 
of vegetable life. 

Bed Tincture. That preparation 
which the alchemists thought would con¬ 
vert any baser metal into gold. It is 
sometimes called the Philosopher’s S(pne, 
the Great Elixir, and the Great Magis- 
terium. ( See White Tincture.) 

Bedan'. The simplest of fieldworks, 
and very quickly constructed. It con¬ 
sists simply of two faces and an angle, 
formed thus A, the angle being towards 
the object of attack. A corruption of 
redent, a contraction of recedens \ Latin). 
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Redgauntlot. A novel told in a 
series of letters by Sir Walter Scott. Sir 
Edward Hugh Redgauntlet, a Jacobite 
conspirator in favour of the Young Pre¬ 
tender, Charles Edward, is tho horo. 
When Goorgo TIL was crowned he per¬ 
suaded his niece, Lilias Redgauntlet, to 
pick up the glove thrown down by the 
the king’s champion. Tho plot ripened, 
but when tho prince positively refused to 
dismiss his mistress, AJiss Wnlkinshaw— 
a sine quit non with the conspirators— 
tho wholp enterprise was given up. 
General Campbell arrived with the mili¬ 
tary. the prince left Scotland, Red- 
gauntlet who embarked with him became 
a prior abroad, and Lilias bis nieco 
married her brother’s friend, Allan Fair- 
ford, a young advocate. 

Redgaurd'leL Sir Alter ick. An ances¬ 
tor of the family so called. 

Sir Edward. Son of Sir Aberick, 
killed by bis father’s horse. 

Sir Robert. An old Tory in “ Wan¬ 
dering Willie's Talc.” Tlo has a favourite 
monkey called “ Major Weir.” 

Sir John. Son and successor of Sir 
Robert. 

Sir Redwald. Son of Sir John. 

Sir Henry Darsie. Son of Sir Red- 
wakl. 

Lady Henry Darsie. Wife of Sir 
Henry Darsie. 

Sir Arthur Darsie alias Darsie Lati¬ 
mer. Son of Sir Henry and tho above 
lady. 

Miss Lilias alias Green mantle. Sister 
of Sir Arthur; she marries Allan Fairford. 

Sir Edward Hugh. A political enthu¬ 
siast and Jacobite conspirator, undo of 
Sir Arthur Darsie. He appears as “Laird 
of the Lochs,” “ Mr. Harries of Birrens- 
work,” and “Mr. Ingoldsby.” “When 
he frowned, the puckers of his brow 
formed a horseshoe, the special mark 
of his race.”— Sir Walter Scott , “Red- 
gauntlet” 

Redlaw (Mr.). Tho haunted man, 

I irofessor of chemistry in an ancient coJ- 
ege. Being haunted, he bargained with 
his spectre to leave him, and the condition 
imposed was that “the gift given by 
the spectre Redlaw should give again, go 
where he would." From this moment 
'the chemist carried in his touch the in¬ 
fection of sullennoss, selfishness, discon¬ 
tent, and ingratitude. On Christmas- 
day the infection ceased, and all those 


who had suffered by it were restored to 
love and gratitude.— Dickens, “ The 
Haunted Man” # 

Re d-m ain. Magnus, earl of Northum¬ 
berland, was so callod not from his red 
or bloody hand, but on account of his 
long red beard or mane. He was slain 
in the battle of Sark (1449). 

He was remarkable for his long red bean), and 
was therefore callod by the Kivtlieh Maynus Ked- 
beard; but the Scotch Id derisiou called him “Magnus 
with the ited Mane.’*— Omiurojt, lot 178. 

Redmond O’Neale. Rokeby’s 
page, who is beloved by Rokoby’s daugh¬ 
ter Matilda. Redmond turns out to be 
Mortham’s son and heir, and marries 
Matilda .—Sir Walter Scott, “ Ruiebt/.” 

Reduplicated or Clack - Words, of 
an intensifying force. Chit-cliat, dick- 
clack, ditter-clatter, dilly-dally, ding- 
dong, drip-drop, eye-poop, fal-lal, fiddle- 
faddle, tlip-flop, flitTy-Huffy, flippity- 
fiappily, handy-pandy, harum-scarum, 
bolter-skelter, heyve-koyve (Iialliwell), 
bibhlcdy-hobbiedy, higgledy - piggledy, 
hob-nob, hodge-podge, hoity-toity, hurly- 
burly, mish-mash, mixy-maxy (Brockcit), 
namby-pamby, niddy-noddy, niminy- 
piminy, nosy-posy, pell-mell, pit-pat, 
jlitter - patter, random - tarn lem, randy- 
dundv, ribble-rabblo, riff-raff, roly-poly, 
rusty-fusty-crusty, see-saw, shilly-shally, 
slip-slop, slish-slosh, snick-snack, spitter- 
8]tatter, splitter-splutter, squish-squash, 
teeny-tiny, tick-tack, tilly-valloy, tiny- 
totty, tip-top, tittle-tattle, toe-toes, wee- 
weo, wiggle-waggle, widdy-waddy (Halli- 
wdl), widdlo - waddie, wibblo - wobblo, 
wish-wash, wishy-washy ; besides a host 
of rhyming synonyms, as bawling-squaw- 
ling, mewling-pewling, whisky-frisky, 
musty-fusty, gawky-pa.wky, slippy-sloppy, 
rosy-posy, right and tight, wear and tear, 
high and mighty, &c.; and many more 
with*tho Anglo-Saxon letter-rhyme, as 
nafo and round, jog-trot, &c. 

Rib. Right. Thus toamers say to 
a leading horse, “ Ree 1" when they 
want it to turn to tho right; and “Hoy ! ” 
for the contrary direction. (Saxon, reht; 
German, recht; Latin, rectus; various 
English dialects, reet, whence reetle, “to 
put to rights.”) 

Who with a hey and ree the hearts oammand. 

‘ t Miero-Cynicon" (1BW|. 

Riddle me, riddle me ree. Expound my 
riddle rightly. 
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Beef. JTe must take in a reef or so. 
He must reduce his expenses; he must 
retrench. A reef is that part of a sail 
which is between two rows of eyelet-holes. 
Tlie object of these eyelet-holes is to re¬ 
duce the sail reef by reef as it is required. 

Beeves Tale. Thomas Wright says 
that this tale occurs frequently in the 
jest and story books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Boccaccio has 
given it in the “ Decameron,’’ evidently 
from a fabliau, which has been printed 
in Barbazan under tho title of “ De Gom- 
bert ot des Deux Clors.” Chaucer took 
the story from another fabliau, which 
Wright has given in his “ Auecdota 
Literaria,’’ p. 15. 

Refresh'er. A fco paid to a bar¬ 
rister daily in addition to his retaining 
fee, to remind him of the case intrusted 
to his charge. 

Regale (2 syl.). To entertain like 
a king. (Latin, rrga'lis, like a king, 
kingly.) 

Re'gan and G-on'eril. Two of the 
daughters of King Lear, and types of 
unfilial daughters.— Shakespeare, “King 
Lear.” 

Regatta {Italian). Originally ap¬ 
plied to the contests of tho gondoliers 
at Venice. (Latin, remigala.) 

Regime do la Calotte. Adminis¬ 
tration of government by ecclesiastics. 
The calotte is the small skull-cap worn 
over the tonsure. 

Regiment do la Calotte. A so¬ 
ciety of witty and satirical men in the 
reign of Louis XIV. When any public 
character made himself ridiculous, a 
calotte was sent tA him to “ cover the 
bald or brainless part of his noddle.” 
(Su above .) 

Regi'na (St.), the virgin martyr, is 
depicted with lighted torches held to hor 
sides, as she stands fast bound to the 
cross on which she suffered martjjPom. 

Regiomonta'nus. The Latin equi¬ 
valent of Kbnif/eberg. The namo adopted 
by Johann Midler, the mathematician. 
(1436-147(5.) 

Re'gium Do'num (Latin). An an¬ 
nual grant of public money to the Pres¬ 
byterian, Independent, and Baptist 
ministers of Ireland. It began in 1672, 
and was abolished in 1869. 


Re'gius Professor. One who holds 
in an English university a professorship 
founded by Henry VIII. Each of the 
five Regius Professors of Cambridge re¬ 
ceives a royally endowed stipend of about 
.£40. In the universities of Scotland 
they are appointed by the crown. 

Reign of Terror. The period in 
tho French Revolution between the fall 
of the Girondists and overthrow of Robes¬ 
pierre. It lasted 420 days, from May 
31st, 1793, to July 27th, 1794. 

Rel'dresal. principal secretary for 
private affairs in the court of Lilliput, 
and great friend of Gulliver. When it 
was proposed to put the Man-mountain to 
death for high treason, Iteldresal moved 
as an amendment, that the “traitor 
should have both bis eyes put out, and 
be suffered to live that he might serve 
the nation.”— Swift, “ Gulliver’s Travels' ’ 
(Voyagt to Lilli put). 

Rem'bha. Goddess of pleasure.— 

Indian mythology. 

Remig'ius (St.). R^my, bishop and 
confessor, is represented as carrying a 
vessel of holy oil, or in tho act of anoint¬ 
ing therewith Clovis, who kneels before 
him. When Clovis presented himself for 
baptism, H^rny said to him: “ Kigam- 
brian, henceforward burn what thou hast 
worshipped, and worship what thou hast 
burned.” (438-533 ) 

Renaissance {French). A term ap¬ 
plied in tho arts to that peculiar style of 
decoration revived by Raphael, and which 
resulted from ancient paiutings exhumed 
in the pontificate of Loo X. (16th cen¬ 
tury). The French Renaissance is a 
Gothic skeleton with classic details. 

Renaissant Period. That period 
in French history which began with 
the Italian wars in the reign of Charles 
V1IT., and closed with the reign of Henri 
II. It was tho intercourse with Italy, 
brought about by the Italian war (1494- 
1557), which “ regenerated” the arts and 
sciences in France; but as everything 
was Italianised—the language, dresti, 
architecture, pootry, prose, food, man¬ 
ners, &c.—it was a period of great false 
taste and national deformity. 

Renard- Tine game de renard. A. 
mockery. At one time a common prac¬ 
tical joke was to fasten a fox’s tail be¬ 
hind a porson against whom a laugh was 
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designed. “ Parmrge never refrained 
from attaching a fox’s tail, or the ears 
of a levret, behind a Master of Arts or 
Doctor of Divinity, whenover he encoun¬ 
tered them.”— Rabelais, ii. 16. 

O’ett tine petite Tiptoe 

Qui n'epsrgiieroH pea aon pdre, 

£t qui par nature on par art 
fcoait ioup«r la queue au renard. 

,B»»«caire, “ L'Bmbarrat de Ut FoWe. 

Renarder ( French). To vomit, espe¬ 
cially after too freely indulging in in¬ 
toxicating drinks. Our word fox means 
also to be tipsy, (See Cat, p. 147, col. 2.) 

It Iuv visi'e lamSehoire, 

Quand I‘autre luy renarde aux yeux, 

Le ban me qu'ila venoieuc ilqboire 
Pour ee le rondre a qui tnieux mteux. 

Sieur at St. Amant, “ Chambre de DesbaucM." 

Kena'ta. Ren£e, daughter of Louis 
XII. and Anne of Bretagne, married 
Hercules, second son of Lucretia Borgia 
and Alphonso. 

Renaud. French form of Rinaldo 

( q-v .)• 

Rendezvous. The place to which 
you are to repair, a mooting, a place of 
muster or call. Also used as a verb. 
(French, rendez, betake; voui, yourself.) 

Hi* house is a grand rendezvous of ths filite of 
Paris. 

The Imperial Guard was ordered to rendezvous in 
the Champs de Mars. 

Rene (2 syl.) Le Bon Roi RenS. Son 
of Louis II., due d’Aujou, eomte de 
Provence, father of Margaret of Anjou. 
The last minstrel monarch, just, joyous, 
and debonair; a friend to chase and tilt, 
but still moro so to poetry and music. 
He gavo in largesses to knigbts-errant 
and minstrels (so says Thiebault) more 
than he received in revenue. (1408-1480.) 

Studying ts promote. *s far as possible, the imme¬ 
diate mirth and Rood-liumour of his subjects he 
was never mentioned by them excepting os Le Bun 
Bo* Rent. a distinction duo to Mm certainly by 
the qualities of his heart, if not bv those of his head. 
—■Sit Walter Stott," Anne of (feieretem," oh. xxix. 

Rene Leblanc. Notary-public of 
Grand Pre (Nova Scotia), the father of 
twenty children and 150 grand-children. 
— Longfellow, " Evangeline .” 

Rep'artee' properly means a Bmart 
return blow in fencing. (French, repartir, 
to return a blow.) 

Reprieve (2 syl.) meant originally 
"to apprehend again.” French, re- 
prendre, re-prit, to grant a respite and 
then bring to trial again; but the pre¬ 
sent meaning is to respite or remit the 
original sentence. 


Republican Queen. Sophie Char¬ 
lotte, wife of Frederick I. of Prussia. 

Republicans. {-See Black. ) 

Resolute {The). John Florio, the 
philologist, tutor to prince Henry; the 
Holofernes of Shakespeare. (1545-1625.) 

The Resolute Doctor. John Bacon- 
thorp. (*-1346.) 

The Most Resolute, Doctor. Guillaume 
Durandus de St. Pouryain. (*-1332.) 

Res'tive (2 syl.) means inclined to 
resist, resist ive, obstinate or self-willed. 
It has nothing to do with rest (quiet). 

Restora'tionists. The followers of 
Origen’s opinion that all persons, after a 
purgation proportioned to their demerits, 
will be restored to Divine favour and 
taken to paradise. Mr. Ballow, of 
America, has introduced an extension of 
the term, and maintains that all retribu¬ 
tion is limited to this life, and at tho 
resurrection all will be restored to life, 
joy, and immortality. 

Resurrection Pie is pie mado of 
broken cooked meat. Meat rechauffe is 
sometimes called “ resurrection meat.” 

Retia'rius. A gladiator who made 
use of a not, which ho throw ovor his 
adversary. 

As in thronged smpMtheatre of old 
The wary ttctinrniH irapn- d Ms foe. 

Thornton, “ tattle of Indolence," cants il. 

Reuben Dixon. A village school¬ 
master "of ragged lads.” 

Mid noise, and dirt, and stench, and play, and prate, 
Ha calmly outs the pen or views ths state. 

Gratibe,"Borough,” letter xxiv. 

Reveille (j e-my'-ya). Tho beat of 
drum at daybreak to warn the sentries 
that they may forbear from challenging, 
as the troops are awako. (French, ie- 
veil ter, to awake.) 

Rev'el. Mr. Lye derives this word 
from the Dutch raveelen, to wander loosely 
about, and refers in proof to the old term 
a revel-rout ; but it is far more likely to 
be tlft French re.ue.Ulou, a feast giveu in 
tho middle of the night, from the verb 
reveiller, to rouse out of sleep... 

Master of the Revels . (See Lord or 
Misrule.) 

Re venous h noB Moutons (Return 
we to our sheep). Let us come hack to 
the matter in hand; let us- resume our 
discourse. The phrase is from an old 
comedy of the fifteenth oentury, called 
“ L'Avocat Patelin," by De Brueys, in 
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which a clothier giving evidence against 
a shepherd who had stolen some sheep, is 
ever running from the subject to talk 
about some cloth which Patelin his 
lawyer had swindled him of. The judge 
perpetually stops him by saying, “ But 
about the sheep," “ Tell us about the 
sheop.” 

Reverend. An archbishop is the 
Most Reverend [Father in God|; a bishop, 
the Right Reverend; a dean, the Very 
Reverend; an archdeacon, the Venerable; 
all the rest of the clergy, the Reverend. 

Review. The /iritish Review was 
nicknamed “My Grandmother." In 
“ Don Juan,” lord Byron says, “ I bribed 
Ah/ (Jrandmitiiia's Review, tlio British.” 
Tho editor took this in dudgeon and 
gave Byron tho lie, but the poet turned 
tho laugh against tho reviowor. 

Am I fiat. I tip" My UraudmotUnr” a bit of prose. 
—“ JVorfe* Am'inmiantt ” 

Revi'se (2 syl.). Tho second proof- 
sheet submitted to an author or “ reader.’’ 


I at length reached a vaulted roam aud beheld. 
Mated by a lamp aud employed iu reading a blotted 
revise the author of \V averley.— dcott, "/hirtujue 
of Niod ” {Introduction). 


Revival Of Letters in England, 
dates from the commencement of the 
11th century. 

The A mbs first became acquainted 
with tho literature of Grooco in tho 
eighth century, but the subjects most 
appreciated by them were metaphysics, 
mathematics, medicine, chemistry, bo¬ 
tany, and other physical sciences. 

Revival of Painting and Sculpture 
began with Niceola Pisano, Giunta, Cima- 
buc, and Giotto (2 syl.). 

Revivor of Religion (Mohi-eddm). 
A title given to Auruugzebe, the Great 
Mogul. (lt)18-1707.) 

RevoTce (2 syl.). When a player at 
cards can follow suit, hut plays some 
other card, he makes a revoke, and by the 
laws of whist tho adversaries are entitled 
to score three points. 

Good Heaven I Revoke? llemembor, If tfflr Mt 
Be loe r . In honour you should pey the debt 

Urahot, “Borough." 

Revulsion (in philosophy). Part of a 
substance set oif and formed into a dis¬ 
tinct existence, as when a slip is cut from 
a tree and planted to form a distinct 
plant of itself. . Tertullian the Montanist 
taught that the second person of the 
Trinity was a revulsion of the Father. 
(Latin, revulsie, re-vello, to pull back.) 


Reyn ard the Pox. The hero in 
the beast-epic of the fourteenth century. 
This prose poem is a satire on the state 
of Germany in the middle ages. Roynard 
typifies the church; his uncle, Isengrin 
the wolf, typifies the baronial element; 
and Nodel the lion, the regal. Tho word 
means deep counsel or wit. (Gothic, 
ragmohart, cunning in counsol; Old 
Norse, hreinn and ard ; Gorman, reineke.) 
Reynard is commonly used as a synonym 
of fox. 

Where prowling Reynard trod his nightly round. 

Bloomfield, '■ Farmer't Boy." 

Reynard the Fox. Professedly by 
Hinreok van Alckmer, tutor of the duke 
of Lorraine. This name is generally 
supposed to be a psoudonym of Hermann 
Barkhuson, town-clerk and book-printer 
in Rostock. (1498 > 

False Reynard, fio Dryden describes 
tho Unitarians in his “Hind and Pan¬ 
ther.” 

With greater mile 

False Reynard fed on oouerarated spoil; 

Tho graooleM bras' by Athana'sius first 

Was chased from Nice, then by boom ns nursed. 

Part L 

Reynar'dine (11 syl.). The eldest son 
of Reynard the Fox, who assumed the 
names of I)r. Pedanto and Crabron.— 
“ Reynard the Fox." 

Reynold of Montalbon. One of 
Charlemagne’s knights and paladins. 

Rhodaman'thos. One of the three 
judgos of hell; Minos and JEacos being 
tho other two.— Greek mythology. 

Rhampsini'tos. The Greek form 
of Ram'escs III., the richest of tho Egyp¬ 
tian kings, who amassed seventy-seven 
millions sterling, which he secured in a 
treasury of stone, but by an artifice of 
the builder he was robbed every night. 

Rhapsody means songs sowed to¬ 
gether. The term was originally applied 
to the hooks of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
which at one time were in fragments. 
Certain bards collected together a num¬ 
ber of tho fragments, enough to make a 
connected “ ballad,” and sang them as 
our minslrols sang the deeds of famous 
heroes. Tlioso bards who sang the lb ad 
wore a red robe, and those who sang the 
Odyssey a bine oue. Pisis'tratos of 
Athens -had all thoso fragments care¬ 
fully compiled into their present form. 
(Greek, rapto, to sew or Btnng together; 
ode, a song.) 
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Rhone (1 eyl.), The Rhine. (Latin, 

Rhenus.) 

To pus 

Rheme or the DaDaw {Danube], 

Milton, "ParadUt Lout, bit. L 


Rhfoft or Rhineland. The country of 
Gunther, .king of Burgundy, is so called 
in the “Nibelungen-Lied. 

Hot a lord of Rhineland could follow whpye lie flew. 

Ltitaom's ''fi’ibelHngen-Liad" gt. 210. 

Rhi' no. Ready-money. (See Nosa.) 


Rhod'alind. A princess famous for 
her “knightly” deeds; she would have 
been the wife of Gon'dibert, but he 
wisoly preferred Bertha, a country girl, 
the daughter of the sago As'tragon. 

Rho'dian Law. The earliest system 
of marine law known to history; com¬ 
piled by tlie Rhodians about 000 B.c. 

Rhone. The lift.one of Christian 
eloquence. St. Hil'ary; so called from 
the vehemence of his style. (300-308.) 

Rhopal'ic "Verse (wedge-verse). A 
line in which each successive word has 
more syllables than the one preceding 
it. (Grcok, rhopalon, a club, which from 
the handle to tho top grows bigger and 
bigger.) 

Spas deuB wtema eat atatIonia conciliator. 

Hope ever solaces miserable individuals, 
t a » t n 

Rhyme. Neither rhyme nor reason. 
Fit neither for amusement nor instruc¬ 
tion. An author took his book to Sir 
Thomas More, chancellor in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and asked his opinion. 
Sir Thomas told the author to turn it 
into rhyme. He did so, and submitted 
it again to tho lord chancellor. “Ay! 
ay 1 ” said the witty satirist, “ that will 
do, that, will do. 'Tis rhyme now, but 
before it was neither rhyme nor reason. 1 ' 

Rhyming to death,. Tho Irish at one 
time believed that their children and 
cattle could be “ eybitteu,” that te be¬ 
witched by an evil eye, and that the 
“ eyhitter” or witch could “rirao” them 
to death.— R. Scott, “Discovery of Witch¬ 
craft.” (See Rats.) 

Rhymer. Thomas the Rhymer. 
Thomas Learmount, of Ercildoune, who 
lived "in the thirteenth century. This 
was quite a different person to Thomas 
Rymer, the historiographer royal to 
William III. (Flourished 1283.) (jSee 
Truk Thomas.) 


Rib'aldry is the language of a ribald. 
^French, riband ; Old French, ribaudie ; 
Italian, ribaldena, the conduct of a vaga¬ 
bond or dare-devil.) 

Ribbonism. A Catholic association 
organised in Ireland about ISOS. Its 
great object was to oppose the Orange 
confederacy (q.v.), but it also took up 
the agrarian grievance. Its morabers 
have always been of the lowest class. 
Tho Fenians are an offshoot of the Rib¬ 
bon society. The name arises from a 
ribbon worn as a badge in tho button¬ 
hole of tho members. 

Ribston Pippin. So called from 
Ribston, in Yorkshire, whore Sir Henry 
Goodrioke planted three pips sent to 
him from Rouen, in Normandy. Two 
of the pips died, but the third became 
the parent of the Ribston apple-trees in 
England. 

Riccardo, in the opera of “ T Puri- 
ta'ni," is Sir Richard Forth, a Puritan, 
commander of Plymouth fortress. Lord 
Walton promised to give him his daugh¬ 
ter Elvi'ra in marriage, but Elvira had 
engaged her affections to lord Arthur 
Talbot, a Cavalier, to whom ultimately 
she was married. 

Ricciardet'to. Son of Agmon and 
brother of Bradainante.— Arwsto, “Or¬ 
lando Furioso.” 

Rice thrown after a bride. A relic of 
the “ panis farreus,” in tho most honour¬ 
able form of Roman marriage, called 
“ Confarrea'tio.” 

Rich as a Jew. This expression 
arose in tho middle ages, when Jews 
were almost the only merchants, and 
wore certainly the most wealthy of the 
people. There are still the Rothschilds 
among them, and others of great wealth. 

Richard Coeur de Lion. (See 

Boots.) 

Hia tremendous namn was employed by the Syrian 
mothers to silence their Infante: and if a borne sud¬ 
denly ai (tried from the way. his rider wa* wont to 
exclaim, “ Dost thou think kins Richard, Is In the 
bush t "—Gibbon, “Decline and FfU,'' &?., xL 140. 

‘ Richard IL’s Horse. Roan 
Barbary. 

O, how It yearned my heart, when I beheld 

In London streets that coronation day 

When JJolinabroke rode on Roan Barbary— 

That horse that thou so oftwi hast best rid— 

That bone that I so carefully have dressed. 

. Skikcaptare, " Richard II.," 6* 
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Richard* Hi’s Horse. 'White 

Surrey. 4 

Saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow. 

Shakespeare, “ Richard III.," v. S. 

Richard’s Himself Again. 

These words are not in Shakespeare’s 
“Richard TTI.,” but were interpolated 
from Colley Cibber by John Komble. 

Richard of Cirencester. .Some¬ 
times cal led “ The monk of W ostminster,” 
an early English ehrouicler. His chronicle 
“On the Ancient State of Britain” was 
first brought to light by Dr. Charles 
Julius Bertram, professor of English at 
Copenhagen in 1747, but the original (liko 
the original of Macphcrson’s “Ossian” 
and of Joe Smith's “ Book of Mormon ”) 
does not ex.st, and grave suspicion pre¬ 
vails that all three are alike forgeries. 

Richard Roe. A mere nominal 
defendant in actions of ejectment. The 
name used to be coupled with John ]>w, 
but these airy nothings are no longer the 
lawyer’s tools. 

Richar'da, wife of Nicholas d’Este. 
A widow who, with her son Hercules, was 
dispossessed of her inheritance by Lio- 
ncllo and Bor so. Both were obliged to 
go into exile, but finally Hercules reco¬ 
vered his lordship. 

Richborough, Richehoro or Rates- 
hvrgh (a Roman fort in tho time of 
Claudius), called by Alfred of Beverley, 
Richbcrge ; by the Saxons (according to 
Bede) Reptacestcr, and by others Rupti- 
muth ; by Orosius, the port and city of 
Rhutubus; by Ammianus, Rhutupkn 
Statio; by Antoninus, Rhitupis Portus; 
by Tacitus, Portus Trutulen.sis for Rhutu- 
pensis; by Ptolemy, Rhutupiro.— Camden. 

Ricochet Irikko-shay). Anything 
repeated over and over again. The 
fabulous bird that had only one note was 
called the Ricochet; and the rebound on 
water termed ducks and drakes has the 
same name. Marshal Vauban (1(533-1707) 
invented a battery of rebound called the 
Ricochet battery, tho application of which 
was Ricochet tiring. 

The well-known song boginning “Oh 
dear, what can the matter be ?" may be 
termed vim chanson da ricochet, from its 
repetition of the same words line after $ 
line. 

Riddle. Josephus relates how Hiram, 
king of Tyre, and Solomon had once a ‘ 


contest in riddles, when Solomon won a 
largo sum of money; but he subsequently 
lost it to Abde'mon, one of Hiram’s 
subjects. 

Riddle. Plutarch states that Homer 
died of chagrin, because he mould not 
solve a certain riddle. ( See SrHBsx.) 

Father of Riddles. So the abb<5 Cotin 
dubbed himself, but posterity has not 
confirmed his right to the title. (1604- 
1682.) 

Ride. To ride abroad with St. George, 
bat at home with St. Michael; said of a hen¬ 
pecked braggart. St. George is repre¬ 
sented as riding on a war charger whither 
he listed; St. Michael, on a dragon. 
Abroad a man rides like St. George on 
a horse which he can control and govern; 
but at home he has “a dragon” to 
manage like St. Michael. {French.) 

Rider. An addition to a manuscript, 
liko a codicil to a will; an additional 
clauso tacked to a bill in parliament; so 
called because it over-rides tho preceding 
matter when the two come into collision. 
A question added to another question in 
an examination paper. 

Perhapu Mr. Kenneth will allow me to add the 
following as a rider to bis suggestion .—Notts and 
Queries, “if.iV." 

Riderhood (Rogue). The villain in 
Dickens’s novel entitlod “Our Mutual 
Friend.” 

Ridicule (Father of). Francois 
Rabelais. (1495-1558.) 

Riding of Yorkshire. Same as 
trithing in Lincolnshire; the jurisdiction 
of a third part of a county, under tho 
government of a reeve (sheriff). The 
word ding or thing is Scandinavian, and 
means a legislative assembly; hence the 
great national diet of Norway is still 
called a stor-tliing (great legislative 
assembly), and its two chambers are tho 
lag-thing (law assembly) and the odels- 
Udnq (freeholders’ assembly). _ Kent was 
divided into laths, Sussex into rapes, 
Lincoln into parts. The person who pre¬ 
sided over a trithing was called the 
trithing-man; he who presided in th# 
lath was called a lath-grieve. 

Ridol'phus (in “Jerusalem Deli¬ 
vered ”). One of the band of adventurers 
that joined the Crusaders. He waa 
slain by Argantes (bk. vii.). 
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Ridot'to (Italian). An assembly 
'where the company is first entertained 
with music, and then joins in dancing. 

Eien'zi (Nicold Gabri'ni). The Re¬ 
former at Rome. (1313-1854.) Bnlwer 
Lytton (now Lord Lytton) has a novel 
oalled “Rienzi.” 


~R.if or Rifle (French). Avoir nfle et 
rode. To have everything. Also, the 
negative n’avoir ni rif ni raf; to have 
nothing. 

HClai! JW gonta miaeraigne, 

J’ai rifle et rafle, et roigne et tatgne. 

*’ Lea Mxradca da Ste. Gencviiva." 


Riff-raff. The off6Couringof society, 
or rather “ refuse and sweepings.” Ryff 
is Anglo-Saxon, and means a rag; Raff 
is also Anglo-Saxon, and means sweep¬ 
ings. (Danish, Hps-raps.) The French 
have the expression avoir ride et rafle, 
meaning to have everything; whonco 
radaux, one who has everything, and tho 

E h rase il n’a laissS ni rif ni raf, ho 
as left nothing behind him. 

1 have neither ryff nor raff \rng to cover me nor 
roof over my head}.—Sharp, '•Coventry My at.” 

Pe l24e 

Ilka man agayne hie gud he gaffe 
That he had tane with ryfe and reffe. 
Quoted by HmUxwetl in hit" Archaic Dictionary." 


Rifle is from the German reifelv, to 
hollow into tubes. In 185], the French 
miwiS rifle was partially supplied to the 
British army. Tn 1853 it was superseded 
by the Enfield rifle, which has three 
grooves. Sir William Armstrong’s gun, 
which haB numerous small sharp grooves, 
was adopted by the government in 1859. 
The Whitworth gun, which has a poly¬ 
gonal bore, with a twist towards tho 
muzzle, will probably supersede the 
Armstrong. 


Riff. A piece of frolic or fun. The 
Scotch say of a man who indulges in 
intoxication, “He goes the rig. The 
same word is applied in Scotland to a 
certain portion or division of a field. 
Thus, such expressions as the “lea-rig” 
and the “rigs o’ barley” occur in the 
songs of Burns. A wanton used to be 
called a'rig. (French, ee riyoler, to make 
merry.) * 

Hi little thought when ho get oat 
Of running such a rig. 

Cowper, “John Gilpin." 

Rig. To dress j whence rigged out, to 
rig oneself, to rig a ship, well-rigged, Ac. 


(Saxon, wrigan, to dress; a gar¬ 

ment. 

Jaok «u rigged out in hie gfoid end ailrer lace, 
with a feather in h>e oap.— L’Ettrange. 

Rig-Marie. Base ooin. The word 
originated from one of the billon coins 
Btruck in the reign of queen Mary, which 
bore the words Reg. Maria as part of 
the legend. 

Rigadoon. A French figure-dance 
invented by Isaac Rig'odon. 

And Isaac's Kgiadoon shall lire as Jong 

As Raphael’! painting, or as Virgil's song. 

Jenyne, “Art of Dancing," canto JL 

Rig'dum Fun'nidos, in Carey’s 
burlesque of “ Chrononhotontliologos.” 

Rigdum Funnidos. A sobriquet given 
by Sir Walter Scott to John Ballantyne, 
his publisher. So called because he was 
full of fun. (1776-1821.) 

A quick, active, intrepid little fellow....full of 
fun and merriment....all over quaintnot-s and hu¬ 
morous muniory. a keen and skilrul devotee 

of all manner or field-sports, from fox-hunting to 
badger-baiting inclusive.— Lockhart. 

Right. Right as the trivet. The trivet 
is a metallic plate-stand with three legs. 
Some fasten to the fender, and are de¬ 
signed to hold tho plate of hot toast. 
(Saxon, thnefet, three-foot, tripod.) 

Declaration of Rights. An instrument 
submitted to William and Mary on tbeir 
being called to the throne, setting forth 
the fundamental principles of the con¬ 
stitution. The chief items are these; 
Tho crown cannot levy taxes, nor keep a 
standing army in times of peace; the 
members of parliament are free to utter 
thoir thoughts, and a parliament is to be 
convened every year; elections are to be 
free, trial by jury is to be inviolate, and 
the right of petition is not to be inter¬ 
fered with. 

Right Foot Foremost. In Rome 
a boy was always stationed at the door 
of a mansion to caution the visitors not to 
cross the threshold with their left foot, 
which would have beon an ill-omen. 

Right Hand. The right-hand side 
of the Speaker, meaning the ministerial 
benches. In the French Legislative 
Assembly, the right meant the Monarchy- 
men. In the National Convention, the 
Girondists were called the right hand, 
because they occupied the Ministerial 
benches. 

Riglet. A thin pieee of wood used 
for stretching the canvas of pictures; 
and in printing, to regulate the margin. 
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bo. (Trondtfireglel, a role or regulator; 
Latin, reefula, a rule.) * 

Big'ol. A circle or diadem. The 
word seems to be a corruption of ringle 
(a little ring). 


(Bleep] That from thia golden rlgol hath dlroroed 
Bo many English kings. 

Shakespeare, “a Henry JF," iv. 4. 


Bigolette (3 Kyi.). A grisette, a 
courtezan; so called from Rigolette in 
Eugfene Sue’s “ Mysteries of Paris.” 

Bigoletto. An opera describing the 
agony of a father obliged to witness tho 

E restitution of his own child. The li- 
rottois borrowed from the drama called 
“Le Roi s’Am use,” by Victor Hugo; the 
music is by Giuseppe Verdi. 


Bile. Don't rile the water. Do not 
stir up the water and make it muddy. 
The water is riled —muddy and unfit to 
drink. Common Norfolk expressions; 
also, a boy is riled (out of temper). V sy, 
together, Joe Smith was regularly tiled, is 
quite Norfolk. The American roil has 
the same meaning. (French, brouiller ; 
our broil.) 


Bime of Sir Thopas. A travestie 
of the ancient rhyming romances intro¬ 
duced by Chauoer into his “ Canterbury 
Tales.” Harry Bailly interrupts mme 
host with the most energotic expressions 
of contempt. 


Bi'mer. Chief god of Damascus; so 
called from the Saxon rime, a pome¬ 
granate,” because he held a pomegranate 
in his right hand. The people bore a 
pomegranate in their coat armour. Tho 
Romans called this god Jupiter Cassius, 
from mount Cassius, near Damascus. 


Rirnfari (First made). The horse 
of Night, the foam of whose bit causes 
dew.— Scandinavian mythology. 

‘R.imm rin. A Syrian god, whose seat 
was Damascus. 

Him followed Kimmon, whom delightful atst 

Wa* fair Dunaeoui. on tho fertile bank 

Of Al'bana and Pherphar. Inaid itreunn 

Milton, " Faraditt Lott," bk. L 

Bimthur'Bar. Brother of Y'mer. 
They were called the “Evil Ones.”— 
Scandinavian mythology 

Binal'do (in “Jerusalem Delivered”). 
The Achilles of the Christian army. “He 
despises gold and power, but craves re¬ 
nown ” (bk. i.). He was the son of Bor- 
toldo and Sophia, and nephew of Guolpho, 


but was brought up by Matilda. At the 
age of fifteen be ran away fnd joined the 
CruBaders, where he was enrolled in the 
adventurers’ squadron. Having slain 
Gernando, be was summoned by Godfrey 
to public trial, but went into voluntary 
exile. The pedigree of Rinaldo’, of the 
noble house of Este, is traced from Actius 
on the male side, and Augustus on the 
female to Actius VI. (Bk. xrii.) 

Rinaldo (in “ Orlando Fitrioso ”). Son 
! of the fourth marquis d’Estg, cousin of 
| Orlando, lord of Mouut Auban or Albano, 

| eldest son of Amon or Ayraon, nephew 
i of Charlemagne, and Bradamant's brother 
(see Alba'no). He was the rival of his 
cousin Orlando, but Angelica detested 
him. He was called “ Clarmont’s leader,” 
and brought an auxiliary force of English 
and Scotch to Charlemagne, which “ Si¬ 
lence” conducted safely into Paris. 

Rtnaldo or Renaud-, one of the paladins 
of Charlemagne, is always painted with 
the characteristics of a borderer—valiant, 
alert, ingenious, rapacious, and unscru¬ 
pulous. 

Bing. The Ring and the Hook. An 
idyllic epic by Robert Browning, founded 
on a cause celibre of Italian history (1698). 
Guido Franceschi'ni, a Florentine noble¬ 
man of shattered fortune, by tho advice 
of his brother, cardinal Paulo, marries 
Pompilia, an heiress, to repair his state. 
Now Pompilia was only a supposititious 
child of Pietro, supplied by Violante for 
the sake of obtaining certain property 
I dependent on his having an issue. When 
! the bride discovered the motive of the 
; bridegroom, sbe revealed to him this 
! fact, and the first trial occurs to settle 
1 the said property. The count treats his 
, bride so brutally that she quits his roof 
) under the protection of Caponsacchi, a 
young priest, and takes refuge in Rome. 
Guido follows the fugitives and arrests 
them at an inn ; a trial ensues, and a 
separation is permitted. Pompilia ploads 
for a divorce, but, pending tho suit, gived 
birth to a son at the house of her puta¬ 
tive paredts. The count, hearing there- 
i of, murders Pietro, Violante, and Pom- 
I pilia, but, being taken red-handed, is 
I executed. 

I Ring. If a Indy or gentleman is willing 
to marry, but not engaged, a ring should 
| be worn on the index finger of the left 
i hand ; if engagod, on tho second finger; 

■ if married, on the third finger, but if 
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either has no desire to marry, on the 
little finger.— Madame C. De la Tour. 

A naflworfi on the forefinger indicates 
a haughty, bold, and overbearing spirit; 
on the long finger, prudence, dignity, 
and discretion; on the marriage finger, 
love and affection; on the little finger, a 
masterful spirit. 

Ring. It is said that Edward the Con¬ 
fessor was once asked for alms by an old 
man, and gave him his ring. In time 
some English pilgrims went to the Holy 
Land, and happened to meet the same 
old man, who told them he waB J ohn tho 
Evangelist, and gave them the identical 
ring to take to “ Saint” Edward. This 
ring was preserved in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Ring given in marriage, because it was 
anciently used as a seal, by which orders 
were signed (Gen. xxxviii. 13; Esther iii. 
10-12); and the delivery of a ring was a 
sign that the giver endowed the person 
who received it with all the power he 
himself possessed (Gen. xli. 42). The 
woman who had the ring could issue 
commands as her husband, and was in 
every respect his representative. 

In the Roman eipouaU, tho man save the woman 
a tins by way of pledge, and the woman put it on 
the third finger of her left hand, beoauee it woe be* 
lleved that a nerve ran from that finger tothe heart. 
—Maerobius, Sat. tiL is. 

Ring posy or motto: 

(1) A B I (Greek for “Always"). 

(2) Bor ever and for aye 

(8) In thee, my ohoice, I do rejoice. 

! t) Let love inoreaae. 

,») May God above Increaae our love. 

6) Not two but oue, Till life ia gone. 

(7) My heart and I. Until I die. 

(8) When this you eee. Then think of mo, 

(9) Love ia heaven, ana heaven is love 
10) Wedlock, 'tin said. In heaven la made. 

Right to wear a gold ring. Amongst 
the Romans, only senators, chief magis¬ 
trates, and in later times knights, en¬ 
joyed the “ jus annuli aurei." The 
emperors conferred the right upon whom 
they pleased, and Justinian extended the 
'privilege to all Roman citizens. 

Ring. The doge of Venice, on Ascen¬ 
sion day, used to throw a ring into the 
sear from the ship Bucentaur, to denote 
that the Adriatic was subject to the re- 

E ublio of Venice as a wife is subject to 
sr husband. 

Polyc'rates' ring was flung into the sea 
to propitiate Nem'esis, and was found 
again by the owner inside a fish. (See 
Glasgow Abus). 


Pope Innocents Rings, May 29th, 
1205, pope Innocent III. sent John, king 
of England, four gold rings sot with pre¬ 
cious stones, and in his letter says the 
gift is emblematioal. He thus explains 
the matter:—The rotundity signifies eter¬ 
nity ^remember we are passing through 
time into eternity. The number signifies 
the four virtues which make up constancy 
of mind—viz., ‘'justice, fortitude, pru¬ 
dence, and temperance.” The material 
signifies “wisdom from on high,” which 
is as gold purified in the fire. The green 
emerald is emblem of “faith,” the blue 
sapphire of “hope,” tho rod garnet of 
“ charity,” and the bright topaz of 
“ good works.”— Rymer, “Foedera," vol. 
i. 139. 

The Enchanted Ring (in “ Orlando 
Furioso”)was given by king Agramant 
to the dwarf Brunello, from whom it was 
stolen by Brad'amant and given to Me¬ 
lissa. It passed successively into tho 
hands of Roge'ro and Angelica (who car¬ 
ried it in her mouth).—Bk. v. 

Solomon's ring, among other wonderful 
thingB, sealed up the refractory Jins in 
jars, and cast them into the Red Sea. 

Reynard's wonderful ring. This ring, 
which existed only in the brain of Rey¬ 
nard, had a stone of three colours—red, 
white, and green. The red made the 
night as clear as the day; the white cured 
all manner of diseases; and the green 
rendered the wearer of the ring invin¬ 
cible.— “Reynard the Fox," ch. xii. 

Ring of Invisibility which belonged to 
Otnit, king of Lombardy, given to him 
by the queen-mother when he went to 
gain in marriage the soldan’s daughter. 
The stone of the ring had the virtue of 
directing the wearer the right road to 
take in travelling.— The Heldenbuch. 

Gyges' ring (q.v.) rendered the wearer 
invisible when its stone was turned in¬ 
wards. * 

It has the true ring— has intrinsic merit; 
bears the mark of real talent. A meta¬ 
phor taken from the custom of judging 
genuine money by its “ring” or sound. 

The ring. The space set apart for 
rize-fighters, horse-racing, ha. ; so called 
e cause the spectators stand round in a 
ring. 

Ring Down. Conclude, end at once. 
A theatrical phrase, alluding to the cus- 
tom of ringing a bell to give notice for 
the fall of the curtain, Charles Dickens 
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says, “It isHfcne to ring down on those 
remarks.”— Speech at the Dramatic Fite. 

Ring Finger. Priests used to wear 
their ring on the fore-finger (which re¬ 
presents the Holy Ghost) in token of their 
spiritual office. (See Wedding Fingkh. ) 

The ring finger represents the human i ty 
of Christ, and is used in matrimony, 
which has only to do with humanity. 
(See FiNfiKR Benediction.) 

Ring Finger. Aulus Gellius tells us 
that Appia'nus asserts in ]iis Egyptian 
books that a very delicate nerve runs 
from the fourth finger of tho left hand to 
the heart, on which account this (inner is 
used for the marriage ring.— “Nodes," 
x. 10. 

The fact has nothing to do with the 
question . that the aucients beliered it is 
all we require to know. In tho Roman Ca¬ 
tholic church, the thumb and first two fin¬ 
gers represent tho Triuity: thus tho bride¬ 
groom says, "in the name of the Father,” 
and touches tho thumb; "in tho name 
of the Son,” and touches the first finger; 
and " in the name of the lioly Ghost” 
ho touches tho long or second finger. 
The next finger is the husband’s, to 
whom the woman owes allegiauco next 
to God. Tho left hand is chosen to show 
that the woman is to bo subject to the 
man. In the Hereford, York, and Salis¬ 
bury missals, the ring is directed to be 
put first on tho thumb, then on the first 
finger, then on the long finger, and lastly 
on the ring-finger, gat a in ilia dujiio esl 
queedam vena proce'de/u tuque, ad car. 

Ringing Changes. Bantering each 
other ; turning the tables on a jester. 
The allusion is to bells. (See Peal.) 

Ringing Island. The church of 
Rome. It is an inland because it is 
isolated or cut off from tho world. It is a 
tinging island because bells are inces¬ 
santly ringing : at matin and vespers, at 
mass and at sermon-time, at noon, vigils, 
eves, and so on. It is entered only after 
four d$ys’ fasting, without which none in 
the Romish church entor holy orders. 

Ringleader is the speech-maker, 
the man that harangues the mob; the 
word ring being the Saxon hringan, to 
speak ; tiring, a speech. 

Ringleader. The poison who opens a 
ball or leads off a dance (tee "Holly- 
band’s Dictionary,” 1593). The dance 
referred to was commenced by the party 


taking hands round in a ring, instead of 
in two linos as in the country dance. 
The leader in both cases has to set the 
figuros. 

Riot. To run riot. To act in a very 
disorderly way. Riot means debauchery 
or wild merriment. 

See, .Hiot her luxurious howl prepare? 

“Tableau of Cebu." 

Rip. To rip up old grievancet or tores 
To bring them again to recollection, to 
recall them. The allusion is to breaking 
up a place in search of something hidden 
and out of sight. (Saxon.) 

The; ripped up all that had been done from the 
beginning of the rebellion.—Clarendon. 

Rip van Winkle. Another namo 
for Poter Klaus. (.See Klaus'.) 

Ripaille. I am living at Ripaille 
—in idleness and pleasure. (French, 
faire Ripaille.) Amadeus VII., duke of 
Savoy, retired to Ripaille, near Geneva, 
whore he threw off all the cares of state, 
and lived among boon companions in the 
indulgence of unrestrainod pleasure. (See 
Sybarite.) 

Riph'ean or Rhiphae'an Rocks. 
Any cold mountains in a north country. 
The fabled Rhiphsean mountains were in 
Scythia. 

Cold Riphean rooks, which the wild Rum 
B elieves the stony girdle o( the world 

Thornton, “ Autumn. ” 

The poot here speaks of the Weliki 
Cnmenypoys ( great stone girdle) supposed 
by the early Russians to have girded the 
whole earth. 

Rip'on. True as Ripon steel. Ripon 
used to bo famous for its steel Bpnrs, 
which were the best in the world. The 
spikes of a Ripon spur would strike 
through a shilling-pioce without turning 
the point. 

Riqiiet with a Tuft, from the French 
"Riquet h la Houppe,” by Charles Per- 
rault; borrowed from " The Nights of 
Straparola," and imitated by Madame 
Villeneuve in her “ Beauty and the 
Beast.” Riquet is the beau-ideal _ of 
ugliness, hut had the power of endowing 
the person he loved nest with wit ana 
intelligence. He falls in love with a 
beautiful woman as stupid as Riquet it 
ugly, but possessing the power of en¬ 
dowing the person she loves best with 
beauty. The two marry and exchange 
gifts. 
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B1b6. To take a rite out of one. Hot- 
ten sAys this is a metaphor from fly¬ 
fishing; the fish rue to the fly, and 
are caught. 

Rising in the Air. In the middle 
ages, persons believed that saints were 
sometimes elevated from the ground by 
* religious ecstacy. St. Philip of Neri 
was sometimes raised to the height of 
several yard^ occasionally to the ceiling 
of the room. Ignatius Loyola was some¬ 
times raised up two or three feet, and 
his body became luminous. St. Robert 
de Palentin was elevated in his ecstacies 
eighteen or twenty inches. St. Dunstan, 
a little before his death, was observed to 
rise from the ground. And Girolamo 
Savonaroflt, just prior to execution, knelt 
in prayer, and was lifted from the floor 
of his oeM into mid-air, where he re¬ 
mained suspended for a considerable 
time .—“Acta Sanctorum.” 

Rivals (“Persons dwelling on oppo¬ 
site sides of a river”). Forsyth derives 
these words from the Latin nva'lit , a 
riverman. Cmlius says there was no 
more fruitful source of contention than 
river-right, both with beasts and men, j 
not only for the benefit of its waters, but 
also because rivers are natural boun¬ 
daries. Hence Ariosto compares Orlando 
and Ag'rican to “ two hinds quarrelling 
for the river right” (xxiii. 83). 

River of Paradise. St. Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, “the Last of the 
Fathers,” was so called. (1091-1153.) 

River Demon or River Hone was 
the Kelpie of the Lowlands of Scotland. 
It was a malicious spirit, which dolighted 
in fogeboding calamity, and frequented 
the fovds of rivers. 

Road or Roadstead, as “ Yarmouth 
Roads,” a place where ships can ride at 
anchor. (French, rader, to anchor in a 
rode ; Saxon, rode, a road or place for 
riding?) 

King of Roads [Rhodes]. John Loudon 
MacacUtm. the improver of roads. (1756- 
1886.) 

The law of the road — 

The law af the road’s an anomaly quite. 

If yon goto the right yon ere sure to go wrong, If yon 
go to the left you go right. 

Road-agent. A highwayman in the 
mountain districts of North America. 

Road-agent is the name applied in the mountains 
to a r uffian yyho hae given up honest work In the 


ef ore, in the mine, in the nadt for the perils and 
profits of the highway.—IF. Bepmartk Dixon, "Bern 
America," 1.14. 

Roan. A reddish-brown. This is 
the Greek eruthron or eruthrceoH ; whence 
the Latin rufiim. (The Welsh have rhvz ; 
German, roth ; Saxon, rude ; oar ruddy .) 

Roan Barbary. The famous 
charger of Richard II., that ate from his 
royal hand. ( See Richard II.) 

Roarer. A broken-winded horse is 
so called from the noise it mokes in 
breathing. 

Roaring. He drives a roaring trade. 
He does a groat business ; his employes 
are driven till all their wind is gone; 
hence fast, quick. ( See above.) 

Roaring-boys or Roarers. The 
riotous blades of Ben Jouson’s time, 
whose delight it was to annoy quiet folk. 
At one time their pranks in London were 
carried to an alarming extent. 

And bid them think on Jones amidst this glee, 

In hops’to get, such roaring boys as he 

"Legend of Curtain Jones" (3619). 

Roast. To rule the roast. To have 
the chief direction; to be paramount. 

| It is a corruption of raadst, meaning 
‘the council.” 

Jhon, duke of Burgoyn, ruled the roct, and 
governed both kyng Charles.... and hie whole 
real me.— Raid, “ Union " (1548). 

To roast one or give him a roasting. To 
banter him, to expose him to the purga¬ 
tory of sharp words. Shakespeare, in 
“ Hamlet,” speaks of roastiug "in wrath 
and fire.” The allusion is to fire of 
purgatory, not to the culinary art. 

Rob. A sort of jam. It is a Spanish 
word, taken from the Arabic roob (the 
juice of fruit). 

Fa-ire u» rob (in whist). To win the 
rubber; that is, either two successive 
games, or two out of three. Borrowed 
from the game of bowls. 

Rob Roy ( Robert the Red). A nick¬ 
name given to Robert M'Gregor, who 
assumed the name of Campbell when the 
clan M‘Gregor was outlawed by the 
Scotch parliament in 1662. Ho may be 
termed tho Robin Hood of Scotland. 

Rather beneath the middle eiee than above it, 
hie limbs were fnrmod upon the very strongest 
model that Is consistent with agility... Two points 
in hie person Interfered with the rules of sym¬ 
metry : his shoulders were eo broad .. as to give 
him the air of being too square in respect to hie 
stature; and his aruii, though round, sinewy, and 
■trong,were so very lone as lo »>e rather e deformity. 
—Sir waiter Seott, "Boo Roy ItQieoar,” xxiii. 
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Bobber. The robber who told Alex¬ 
ander that be was the greater robber of 
the two was named Dion'idSs. The tale 
is given in “ Evenings at Home/* under 
the title of “Alexanderand theeKobber.” 

Robber. Edward IV. of England was 
called by the Scotch Edward the Robber. 

Bobbing Peter to pay Paul. On 
the 17th of December, 1540, the abbey 
church of St. Peter, Westminster, was 
advanced to the dignity uf a cathedral 
by letters patent; but ten years later it 
was joined to the diocese of London 
again, and many of its estates appro¬ 
priated to the repairs of St. Paul’s 
cathedral.— Winkle, “ Cathedrals .” 

Robert (in “Jerusalem Delivered”), 
duke of Normandy, sold his dominions to 
king Rufus for 10,000 marks. He com¬ 
manded 1,000 heavy-armed horse and 
1,000 light-armed Normans in the allied 
Christian army. 

Robert of Jtrunne —that is, of Bourne,’ 
in Lincolnshire. His name was Robert 
Manning, author of an old English 
“ Chronicle,” written in the reign of 
Edward Ill. It consists of two parts, 
the first of which is in octo-Byllabio 
rhymes, and is a translation of Wace’s 
“Brut;” the second part is in Alexan¬ 
drine verse, and is a translation of the 
French ohronicle of Piers de Langtoft 
of Yorkshira 

or Brunae I am, if any me Mime, 

Robert Manning i* my name. 

la the thrld JCmnrdei tyme mu I 
Wheal wrote alle this story. 

Preface to u Chronicle." 

King Robert of Sicily. A metrical 
romance of the Trouveur, takeh from the 
“Story of the Emperor Joviuian” in the 
“Gesta Romano'rum,” and borrowed 
from the Talmud. It finds a place in 
the “Arabian Nights,” the Turkish 
“ Tutinameh,” the Sanskrit “ Fantscha- 
tfntra,” and has been recently i eebauffi 
by Longfellow under the same name. 

Robert, Robin. A highwayman. Pro¬ 
bably the word is simply robber. “ Ro¬ 
bertas knaves," robber knaves; Robert’s 
or Roberdes men, banditti; Robin Good- 
fellow, the fatiy or elfin robber. The* 
wild geranium Is oalled herb Robert by a 
figure of speeoh, robbers being “wild 
wanderers,” and not household plants. 
(Persian, robodan ; Spanish, robar, con¬ 
nected with the Latin rapio, and French 
ravir. Whence Robin Hood—the 
Robber o’ the Wood.) 


Bobert the Devil. Robert, first 
duke of Normandy; so called for his 
daring and cruelty. The Norman tradi¬ 
tion is that his wandering ghost will not 
be allowed to rest till the Day of Judg. 
ment. He is also called Robert the Mag¬ 
nificent. (1028-1035.) 

Robert Frangois Damiens, who at* 
tempted to assassin at e Louis XV. (1714- 
1757.) 

Bobert le Diable. The son of 
Bertha and Bertram. The former was 
daughter of Robert, duke of Normandy, 
and the latter was a fiend in the guise of 
a knight. The opera shows the struggle 
in Robert between the virtue inherited 
from his mother, and the vice imparted 
by bis father. He is introduced as a 
libertine; but Alice, bis forier-sister, 
places in his hand the will of his mother, 

1 ' which be is not to read till Ae is wor¬ 
thy.” Bertram induces him to gamble, 
till he loses everything, and finally 
claims his soul; but Alioe counterplots 
the fiend, and finally triumphs by read¬ 
ing to Robert the will of his mother. 
— Meyerbeer , “Roberto il Diasolo" (os 
opera). 

Bobert M&caire. He's a Robert 
Macairt r—a bluff, free-living, unblush¬ 
ing libertine, who ’commits the moet 
horrible crimes without stint or com¬ 
punction. It is a character in M. Dau¬ 
mier’s drama of “ L’Auberge des Adrets." 
His accomplice is Bertrand, a simpleton 
and villain. {See Macaihe.) 

Bobert Street (. Adelphi , London). 
So called from Robert Adams, the 
builder. 


Robeaplerre’B Weavers. The 
fishwomen and other female rowdies who 

i 'oined the Parisian Guard, and helped to 
ine the avenues to the National Assem¬ 
bly in 1793, and clamour “Down with the 
Girondists1" 


Robin and Ma'kyne (2syl ; ). An. 
ancient Scottish pastoral. Robin is a 
shepherd for whom Makyne sighs. She 
goes to him and tolls her love, but Robin 
turns a deaf ear, and the damsel goes 
home to weep. After a time the tables 
are turned, and Robta goes to Makyne 
to plead for her heart and hand j but the' 
damsel replies— 

Sbe «■" tb*t will not when be may 
boll have noeht when he weiti. 

^ Percy, (aeries tL> 
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Bobin Goodfellow. A '‘drudging 
fiend,” and merry domestic fairy, famous 
for mischievous pranks and practical 
jokes. At nigbt-time he will sometimes 
do little services for the family over 
which he presides. The Scotch call this 
domestic spirit a brownie; the Germans, 


kobold or Kneckt Ruprecht . The Scandi¬ 
navians called it NissS God-dreng. Puck, 
the jester of Fairy-court, is the same. 

Either X mistake tout ehnpe end miking quite, 
Or else you ere that shrewd end knavish sprite 
Celled Robin Goodfellow ... 

Those that Hob-aoblm call yon, and sweet Peek. 
You do their work, and they shall have good lack. 
Shaluipsart, ** Miitvmmar Night's Praam," iL 1. 


Bobin Gray (Auld). Words by lady 
Anne Lindsay, daughter of the earl of 
Balcarras, and afterwards lady Barnard, 
in 1772, written to an old Scotch tune 
called “ The bridegroom grat when the 
sun gaed down.” Auld Robin Gray was 
the herdsman of her father. When lady 
Anne had written a part, she called her 
younger sister for advice. She said, “ I 
atm writing a ballad of virtuous distress 
in humble life. I have oppressed my 
heroine with sundry troubles: for ex¬ 
ample, I have sent her Jamie to sea, 
broken her father's arm, made her mother 
aick, given her Auld Robin Gray for a 
lover, and want a fifth sorrow; can you 
help me to one?” “Steal the cow, 
Bister Anne,” said the little Elizabeth ; 
so the oow was stolen awa’, and the song 
completed. 


Bobin Hood is first mentioned by 
the Scottish historian Fordun, who died 
in 1386. According to Stow he was an 
outlaw in the reign of Richard I. (12th 
century). He entertained ofie hundred 
tali ipen, all good archers, with the spoil 
he took, but “ he suffered no woman to 
be oppressed, violated, or otherwise 
.molested : poore men’s goods he spared, 
-ebundantlie relieving them with that 
which by theft he got from abbeys and 
houses of rich carles.” He was an im- 
* mense favourite with the common people, 
who have dubbed him an earl. According 
to tradition he was treacherously bled to 
death by a nun. 

Stukeley asserts that this bold outlaw 
was Robert Fitz-ooth, earl of Hunting- 
ddh; but the old ballads call him a 
yeoman. His name Hood is said to have 
been given him like that of Capet to the 
French king Hugues, from a hood or 
jape, his ordinary qpstume. 


According to one tradition, Robin 
Hood and Little John were two-heroes 
defeated with Simon de Montfort at the 
battle of Evesham, in 1265. Fuller, in 
his “Worthies,” considers him an his¬ 
torical character, but Thierry says he 
simply represents a class, vis., the rem¬ 
nant of the old Saxon race, which lived 
in perpetual defiance of the Norman 
oppressors from the time of Heroward. 

Robin Hood is introduced in two of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels—** Ivanhoe,*’ and 
“ The Talisman.” 

Other examples of similar combina¬ 
tions are the Cumberland bandits, headed 
by Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and 
William of Cloudealey. Mr. Knights 
considers that there were several persons 
who bore the name of Robin Hood. 

Robin Hood. In the accounts of king 
Edward II. ’s household ia an item whioh 
states that “ Robin Hood received -his 
wages as king’s valet, and a gratuity ou 
feaviug the service.” One of the bal¬ 
lads relates how Robin Hood took service 
uuder this king. 

Many talk of Robin Hood who never 
shot in hit boa. Many brag of deeds in 
which they took no part. Many talk of 
Robin Hood, and wish their hearers to 
suppose they took part in hia adventures, 
but they never put a shaft to one of his 
bows; nor could they have bent it even 
if they had tried. 

To sell Robin Hoods pennyworth is to 
sell things at half their value. As Robin 
Hood stole his wares, he sold them under 
their intrinsic value, for just what he 
could get on the nonce. 

Rolnn Hood and Guy of Gisborne- 
Robin Hood and Little John, having had 
a little tiff, part oompany, when Little 
John falls iuto the hands of the sheriff of 
Nottingham, who binds him to a fine. 
Meanwhile Robin Hood meets with Guy 
of Gisborne, sworn to slay the “bold 
forrester.” The two bowmen struggle 
together, but Guy is slain, and Robin 
Hood rides till he comes to the tree 
where Little John is bound. The sheriff 
.mistakes him for Guy of Gisborne, and 
gives him charge of the prisoner. Robin 
outs the cord, hands Guy’s bow to little 
John, and the two soon put to flight the 
sheriff and his men.—Percy, “Rdiqwet," 
Ac. (series i.). * 

Bobin Bedbre&st. The tradition 
is that while our Lord was on his way to 
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Calvary, a robin pecked a thorn out of 
his crown, add the blood which issued 
from the wound falling on the bird dyed 
its breast with red. 

Robinson Crusoe. Alexander 
Selkirk was found in the desert island of 
Juan Fernandes, where he had been left 
by Woodes Rogers and Edward Cooke, 
who in 1712 published their voyages, and 
told the extraordinary particulars which 
Selkirk had communicated to them. The 
embryo of Do Foe’s novel may be seta 
in captain Burney’s interesting narrative. 


Boo. A fabulous white bird qf enor- j 
mous size, and such strength that it can 
“ truss elephants in its talons,” and carry 
thorn to its mountain nest, where it 
devours them.— “Arabian Night*” (The 
Third Calender, and Sinbad the Sailnr). 

%• The *' Rukh of Madagascar ” lays 
an egg equal to 148 hens’ eggs.—“ Complex 
Rendu*, die., xxxii., p. 101. (1851.) 

Roche {St.). Patron of those af¬ 
flicted with the plague, because be 
devoted his life to their service, and is 
said to intercede for them in his exalta¬ 
tion. fie is depioted in a pilgrim's 
habit, lifting his dress to display a 
plague-spot on his thigh, whiohan angel 
u touohing that he may cure it Some¬ 
times he is accompanied by a dog bring¬ 
ing bread in his mouth, ia allusion to 
the legend that a hound brought him 
bread daily while be was perishing in a 
fcfrest of pestilence. 

St. iRoche'i Dag (August 16th), for¬ 
merly celebrated in England as a general 
harvest-home, and styled “the great 
August festival.” The Saxon name of it 
was harfext (herb-feast), the word herb 
meaning autumn (German herbst), and 
having no relation to what we call herbs. 

Sir Boyle Roche’* bird. Sir Boyle 
Rooho was an Irish baronet famous for 
hie “ bulls and blunders.” On one occa¬ 
sion he said in the House, “ Mr. Speaker, 
it ia impossible 1 could have been in two 
places ai onoe, unless I were a bird.” 

Vrwsinlnq flat the dapUmt* sard l* the kn»v# of 
heart*, yw nag make a remark on the ubiquitous 
nature of oertam card*, wluoh.llke Sir Boyle Koehe’e 
Mrd, am la two planes at enee.— " Drumino-roor* 
Magic.” 

Men of tb, vieille roche. Old-fashioned 
men; men of fossilised ideas; non pro¬ 
gressive men. A geological expression. 

Perhaps it mi be jurtly attributed to a data of 
produoere, men of la viuue roe h*. that tbof beta 
teat so slow to apprehend the changes which on 
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Rochelle S&lt. So called because 
it was discovered by an apothecary of 
Roohelle, named Seignette, in 1672. 

Roches ( Catharine des) had a collec¬ 
tion of poems written on her, termed 
“La Puce do Grands-jours do Poitiers.” 

Rochester, according to Bede, de¬ 
rives its name front “ Hrof,” a Saxon 
chieftain. (Hrofs-ceaster, Hrofs castle.) 

Pock. A quack ; so called from one 
Rock, who was the “ Holloway” of quean 
Anne's reign. 

Oh, when bis nerve* had ones received * itwek 

Sir laaao Newton might liar* gone to Book. 

Orabbt, “Nonmpk.” 

The Ladies’ Rock. A crag in Scotland 
under the castle-rock of Stirling, where 
ladies usod to witness tournaments. 

In the eaatle-btll ie a hollow called The Valley, 
about a square aero in extent, used for jottings 
end tournament*. On the south aid* of the valtar 
ie a ST.all rocky pyramtdlcai mount celled The 
Latte*’ Hill or Hock, where the ladle* sat to wlto eee 
the ai eoimole, — Afmmo, ‘ Bitten of HMmeehire,* 
p. SSi. 

People of the Rock. The inhabitants of 
Hejaz or Arabia Petraaa. 

Captain Rock. A fictitious name as¬ 
sumed by the leader of the Irish iusur- 
genta in 1822. 

Rock-cork. A variety of Asbestos, 
resembling cork. It is soft, easily cut, 
and very light. 

Rock-crystal. The specimens which 
enclose hair-like substances are oalled 
Thetis'e Hair-stone, Venus'* Hair-done, 
Venus'* Pencils, Cupid?* Net., Cupid?* 
Arrow*, he. 

Rock-leather. A variety of As¬ 
bestos. 

Rook-wood. A variety of Asbostos. 

ROCOCO. Cest du rococo. It is mere 
twaddle; Bmramagen finery; make- 
believe. (Italian, roco, uncouth.) 

Rooo'co Architecture. A debased 
style, which succeeded the revival of 
Italian arohitocture, and very prevalent 
in Germany. The ornamention is with¬ 
out principle or taste, and may be desig¬ 
nated ornamental design run mad. 

Rooo'co Jewellery, strictly speak¬ 
ing, means showy jewellery made up of 
several different stores. Moorish decora¬ 
tion and Watteau’s paintings are rococo. 
The term is now generally used depro- 
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ciatingly for flashy, gaudy. • Louis XIV. 
furniture, with gild Jag and ormolu, is 

semetimeB termed rooooo. 

\ ' 

Rod. A rod in pickle. A scolding 
in store. The rod is laid in pickle to 
keep it ready for use. 

Rod'erick, the thirty-fourth and 
last of the Visigotbic kings, was the 
son of Theod'ofren, and grandson of king 
Chindaeuin'tho. Witi'za, the usurper, put 
out the eyes of Theod'ofred, and mur¬ 
dered Favil'a, a younger brother of 
Roderick; but Roderick, having reco¬ 
vered his father’s throne, put out the 
eyes of the usurper. The sons of Witi'za 
joining with count Julian, invited the 
aid of Muza ibn Nozeir, the Arab chief, 
who sent Tarik into Spain with a large 
army. Roderick was routed at the battle 
of Guadale'te, near Xeres dela Fronte'ra 
(July 17th, 711). Southey has taken this 
> story for an epio poem in twenty-five 
book?—blank verse. (See Rodrigo.) 

Roderick Random. A child of 
impulse, with an occasional dash of gene¬ 
rosity and good-humour; but for the 
most part a selfish libertine, more prone 
to revenge than gratitude. His treat¬ 
ment of Strap is revolting for itB heart¬ 
lessness and injustice—Smollett, “Rode¬ 
rick Random.” 

Roderigo. A Venetian gentleman 
in Shakespeare’s “ Othello.” He was in 
love with Desdemona, and when the lady 
eloped with Othello, hated the " noble 
Moor.” logo took advantage of this 
temper for bis own ends, told his dupe 
the Moor will change, therefore "put 
money, in thy purseDesdemo'na will 
also change her present mood, therefore 
“ put money in thy purse.” The burden 
of his advice was always the Bame— 
" Put money in thy purse.” 

This word is sometimes pronounced 
Rod'ri-go: g.e. *' It is as sure as you are 
Roderigo;” and sometimes Rode-ri'go: 
jf.e. “ On, good Roderigo; HI deserve 
your pains.’ —Act i., s. 1. 

Rodhaver. The lady-love of Zal, a 
Persian hero. Zalwsmted to scale her 
bower, and Rodhaver let down her long 
tresses to assist him ; but the lover man¬ 
aged to climb to his mistress by fixing 
his crook into a projecting beam.— Cltam- 
pion, “Ferdoev. 

Rodilar'dus. A huge cat which 


scared Panurge, and which he declared 
to be a puny devil.— Rabelais, “ Qar- 
gantm and Pantagruel ,” iv. 67. 

Rodol'pho (Count), The count, re¬ 
turning from his travels, puts up for the 
night at an inn near bis castle. While 
in bed, a lady enters his chamber, and 
speaks to him of her devoted love. It is 
Ami'na, the somnambulist, who has wan¬ 
dered thither in her sleep. Rodolpho 
perceives the state of the case, and quits 
the apartment. The villagers, next 
morning, come to congratulate their lord 
on his return, and find bis bed occupied 
by a lady. The tongue of scandal is loud 
against her, but the count explains to 
them the, mystery, and bis tale is con¬ 
firmed by their own eyes, which see 
Ami'na at the moment getting out of 
the window of a mill, and walking in her 
sleep along the edge of a roef under 
which the wheel of the mill is rolling with 
velocity. She crosses the crazy bridge 
securely, and every one is convinced of 
her innocence.— Bellini, “La Sonnam.- 
bula” (his best opera). 

Rod’omont (in "Orlando Inamora¬ 
to” and " Orlando Furioso ’“) king of Sarsa 
or Algiers, Ulien’s son, and called the 
"Mars of Africa.” He was commander 
both of horse and foot in the Saracen 
army sent against Charlemagne, and may 
be termed the AclulleB of the host. His 
lady-love was Dor'alia, princess of Gra- 
na'da, who ran off with Mandricar^o, 
king of Tartary. At Roge'ro's wedding- 
feast Rodomont rode up to the king of 
France in full armour, and accused E*> 
ge'ro, who had turned Christian, of being 
a traitor to king Agramaut, his master, 
and a renegade; whereupon Roge'ro met 
him in single combat, and slew him. 
(See Rod Kuo.) t 

Who more bravo than Rodomont t— Ce r mU n, 
“ Don Quixote." 

Rodomont. The surname of Luigi 
Gonza'gR, son of Ludovi'co Gonzaga, and 
called Gazalo, from a castle which he 
held. 

Rod'omonta'de (4 syl.). From Ro 
domont, a brave but braggart knight in 
Bojardo’s " Orlando Inamorato.” He if 
introduced into the continuiftion of the 
story by Ariosto (" Orlando Furioso 
but the braggart part of his character is 
greatly toned down, hi either Rodomont 
nor Hector deserves the opprobrium 
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which has been attached to their names. 
{See Bodomont.) 

Rodrigo (Rod-ree'-go) or Roderick, 
king of Spain, conquered by the Arabs. 
He saved his life by flight, and wandered 
to Guadalet'B, where he Baw a shepherd, 
and asked food. In return he gave the 
shepherd his royal chain and ring. He 
passed the night in the cell of a hermit, 
who told him that by way of penance he 
must pass certain days in a tomb full of 
snakes, toads, and lizards. After three 
days the hermit went to see him, and he 
was unhurt, “ bocause the Lord kept his 
anger against him." The hermit went 
borne, passed the night in prayer, and 
went again to the tomb, when Rodrigo 
said, “ They eat me now, they eat me 
now, I feel the adders’ bito.” So his sin 
was atoned for, and he died. 

Rogation Days. The Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascen- 
Bion-day. Rogation is the Latin equiva¬ 
lent of the Greek word “ Litany,” and on 
the three Rogation days “the Litany of 
the Saints" is appointed to be sung by 
the clergy and people in public pro¬ 
cession. (“ Litany," Greek litaneia, Bup- 
plioation. “Rogation,” Latin rogatio, 
same meaning.) 

j _ 

Rogation Week used to be called 
Gang Week, from the custom of ganging 
round the country parishes to mark 
their bounds. Similarly, the weed Milk¬ 
wort is still called Rogation or Gang- 
flower, from the custom of decorating 
the pole (carried on such occasions by 
the charity children) with these flowers. 

Rogel of Grdbce. A knight, whose 
exploits and adventures form a supple¬ 
mental part of the Spanish romance en¬ 
titled “ Am'adis Of Gaul.” This part was 
added by Feliciano de Silva. 

Roger, ^lie cook * n Chaucer’s “ Can¬ 
terbury Tales.” “ He cowde roste, 
setbe, broille, and frie. Make mortreux, 
and wel bake a pyebut Horry Bailif, 
the host, said to him— 

Kowtotleon, Roger, Bndlokettb* good; 
for 10*07 * Jukk of bow hmtow Mid, 

That hath bo iwjiio hoot and tw j8* oold. 

VorMttU. 

RogerfiotUem.pt. {See Bontemps. ) 

The Jolly Roger. The black flag, the 
favourite ensign of pirates. 

lot alt sail, dear fho deck, stand to quarter*, up 
Wttb the jolty Reger i-SW Walter Scott, " The 

Pirate >• ah nil 1 


Roger of Bruges. Roger van dor 
Weyde, painter. (1466-1529.) 

Roger de Coverley. A dance invented 
by the great-grandfather of Roger de 
Coverley, or Roger of Cowley, near 
Oxford. 

Roger of Hoveden or Howden, in York¬ 
shire, continued Bede’s History from 
732 to 1202, The reigns of Henry II. 
and Richard I. are very fully given. 
The most matter-of-fact of all our old 
chroniclers; he indulges in no epithets 
or reflections. 

_ Roge'ro, Ruggiero, or Rizieri of Riea 
(in “Orlando Furioso”), was brother of 
Marphi'sa, son of Rogero and Galacelio. 
He married Brad'amant, Charlemagne's 
niece, but had no children. Galaoeila 
being slain by Ag'olant and his sons, 
Rogero was nursed by a lioness. Rogero 
deserted from the Moorish army to the 
Christian Charles, and was baptised. 
His marriage with Bradaraant and elec¬ 
tion to the crown of Bulgaria conclude 
the poem. 

Rogero was brought up by Atlanta's, a 
magician, wbo gave him a shield of such 
dazzling splendour that every one quailed 
who set eyes on it. Rogero, thinking it 
un knightly to carry a charmed shield, 
threw it into a well. 

Who more courteous than Rogero f— QtnanUn, 
“Don Quixote.” 

Rogero (in “Jerusalem Delivered”), 
brother of Bcemond, and son of Roberto 
Guiscardo of the Norman race, was one 
of the band of adventurers in the cru¬ 
sading army. Slain by Tisaphemes.— 
Bk. xx. 

Rokesmith {John). The hero of 
Dickens’ novel entitled “Our Mutual 
Friend.” Ho marries Bella Wilfer. 


Roland, count of Mans and knight 
of Blaives, was son of duke Milo of Aig- 
lant, his mother being Bertha, the sister 
of Charlemagne. His sword was called 
Duranda), and bis horse Veillautif. He 
was eight feet high, and had open 
countenance, which invited confidence, 
but inspired respect. In Italian rotnanoe 
he is called Orlando, his sword Duran* 
da'na, and his horse Veglianti'm. (See 
Song of Roland.) 

I know of no one to ooropire hinvto but Uw And* 
u yi Miohuk—“ CfogutroUcUHt," til. 

Roland or Rolando (Orlando in 
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Italian). One of Charlemagne’s paladins 
and nephews. He is represented as 
brave, loyal, and simple-minded. On 
the return of Charlemagne from Spain, 
Roland, who commanded the rear-guard, 
fell into an ambuscade at RonceBvalles 
in the Pyrenees, and perished with all 
the flower of French chivalry (778). He 
is the hero of Theroulde's “ Chanson de 
Roland;” the romanco called “Chroniq 
de Turpin ; ” Boi'ardo’s epic, “ Orlando 
in Love" ( Italian); and Ariosto’s epic of 
"Orlando Mad” {Italian). 

Roland, after slaying Angoulaffre, the 
Saracen giant, in single combat at 
Fronsac, asked for his reward the hand 
of Audo, daughter of Sir Gerard and lady 
Guibourg; but the marriage nover took 
plaoe, as Roland fell at Roncesvalles, and 
Aude died of a broken heart.— “ Croque- 
mitaine xi. 

A Roland for an Oliver. A blow for 
a blow, tit for tat. Roland and Oliver 
were two of the paladins of Charlemagne, 
whose exploits are so similar that it is 
very difficult to keep them distinct. 
What Roland did Oliver did, and what 
Oliver did Roland did. At length the 
two met in single combat, and fought 
for five consecutive days ou an island in 
the Rhine, but neither gained the least 
advantage. (See iu “La Legendo des 
Sifeclos,” by Victor Hugo, the poem en¬ 
titled “ Le Mariage de Roland.”) 

The etymologies connecting the pro¬ 
verb with Charles If., General Monk, 


and Oliver Cromwell are wholly un¬ 
worthy of credit, for oven Bhakospoare 
alludes to it: “England all Olivers and 
Rolands bred” (“1 Henry VI.,” i. 2); 
and Edward Hall, the historian, almost 
a century before Shakespeare, writes— 

Bat to have a Roland to resiit an Oliver, he lent 
getMipm ambassadors to the kyng of Xnglnnde, 
hym hy» doughter in manage .—'"Hairy 

Roland. (See BrJschk.) 

To die Uke Roland. To die of starvation 
or thirst. It is said that Roland the great 
paladin, set upon in the defile of Rooces- 
vailee, escaped the general slaughter, 
died of hunger and thirBt in seeking 
to cross the Pyrenees. 

Poet Invented Hivpano'rnm endem preps Pyrenot. 
aeltnejnea... elti jrjserriniBexunotum, Iud8nostri 
intolere'MU iiti et immi ti volenti itgiiifloa r): h 
torquSri, toon'iS alunt, Rolandi morte m perlrB.- 
Jehn de la Sritiert Champie, M JU Otbar'ut, XTl. 0. 

Like the blntt of Roland!t horn. When 
Roland was set upon by the Gascons at 


RoncesvallSs, be sounded bis horn to give 
Charlemagne notioe of his danger. At 
the third blast it cracked in two,, but so 
loud was the blast that birds fell dead 
and the whole Saracen army was pauic- 
struck. Charlemagne heard the sound 
at St. Jean Pied de Port, and rushed to 
the rescue, but arrived too late. 

Oh tor one bloat of that dread horn 

On Vontarablan erhofitxirna. 

That to kina Clin rles did come. 

Sit Walter Scott , “31artmon"i\. XL 

Song of Roland. Part of the “ Chan¬ 
sons de tieste,” which treat of the 
achievements of Charlemagne and his 
paladins. William of Normandy had it 
sung at the head of his troops, when he 
came to invade England. 

Song of Roland,. When Charlemagne 
had been six years in Spain, by the 
advice of Roland, his nephew, he sent 
Uanelon on an embassy to Marsillus, the 
pagan king of Saragossa. Ganelon, out 
of jealousy, betrayed to Marsillus the 
route which tho Christian- army de¬ 
signed to take on its way home, and the 
pagan king arrived at Roncesvallea just 
as Roland was conducting through the 
pass a rear-guard of 20,000 men. Roland 
fought till 100,000 Saraceus lay slain, and 
only fifty of his own men survived. At 
this juncture another army, consisting of 
50,000 men, poured from the mountains. 
Roland now blew his enchanted horn, 
.and blew so loudly that the veins of his 
neck started. Charlomaghe heard the 
blast, but Ganelon porsifltdcd him that 
it was only his nephew hunting the deer. 
Roland died of his wounds, but in dying 
threw his trusty sword Durandal into a 
poisoned stream, whoroftit still remains. 

Boland do Vaux (Sir). Baron of 
Triermain, who wak|s Gyneth from her 
long sleep of 500 yeals and marries her. 
— Sir Walter Scotty ‘ f Bridal of Trier- 
main!" 

Bolandseck Tower, opposite the 
Drachenfcls. The legend is that when 
Roland went to th$ wars, a falao report 
of his death was brought to his betrothed, 
who retired to a convent in the isle of 
Nonnewerth. When Roland returned 
home flushed withlglory and found that 
hiB lady-love bad taken the veil, he bailt 
the castle which bears his name, and 
overlooks the nunnery, that be might at 
least see his heart-treasure, lost to him 
for ever. „ 
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Rolls (Chancery Lane, London). So 
called from the records kept there in 
rolls of parohment. The house was ori¬ 
ginally built by Henry III. for converted 
Jews, and waB called “ Doraus Conver- 
so'mm.” It was Edward III. who appro¬ 
priated the place to the conservation of 
records. 

(J (overt Roll. A copy of tfap lost 41 Roll 
of Arms" made by Glover, Somerset 
herald. It is a roll of the arms borne 
l>y Henry III., his princes of the blood, 
barons, and knights, between 1216 and 
1272. | 

The Roll of Caerlaverock. An heraldic ; 
poem in Norman-French, reciting’ the ! 
names and arms of the knights present j 
at the siege of Caerlaverock, in 1800. 

Rollrich or Rowldrich Stones, ' 
near Chipping Norton ( Oxfordshire). A 
number of large stones in a circlo, which 
tradition nays are men turned to stone, j 
The highest of them in called the King, 
who “ would have been king of England, 
if he oould have caught sight of Long 
Compton, which may be seen a few steps ! 
further on; five other large stones are j 
called the knights, anil the rest common | 
soldiers. I 

Rolly-polly (pron. ronl-y ponl-y). 1 
A crust with jam rolled up into a pud¬ 
ding ; a little fat child. Roily is a thing , 
rolled with Mje diminutive added. Polly j 
is fine flout, or flour bolted, whence* i 
our pollen (hatin, pollis, dust). The 1 
whole word means “ a little fine flour I 
rolled into a Kttle pudding.” In some i 
parts of Booting the game of nine-pins 1 
Is called rouly-jfyUy. 

Romaic, \fodern or Romanised i 
Greek. j 

Roman (7Y*V j 

Jean Dumont, the French painter, le 
Jlomuin. (1700-1481.) 

Stephen Picart, the French engraver, 
le Romain. (16314^21.) 

Giulio Pippi, Qrylio Romano. (1492- 
1646.) y 

Adrian van Roc^dn, the mathema¬ 
tician, Adria'nus Rohi'nut. (1561 -1615.) 

Mott learned of tm Romans. Marcus 
Terenthts Varro. (op. 116-28.) 

Last of the Romm i. Rieuzi. (1310- 
1354.) V' * 

Lott of the Romani , Charles James 
Pox. (1749-1806.) (ty Sidney.) 

Ultimas Romanorum Horace Wal¬ 
pole. (1717*1797.) (So Last.) 


.Roman Birds. Eagles; so called 
because the ensign of the Roman legion 
was an eagle. 

Romfc'nu avKa propria legio'num nu'mlnu. 

'foniiM. 

Roman Remains in England. The 
most remarkable are the following:— 

The pharos, church, and trenches in 
Dover. 

Chilham Castle, llichbomugh, and Re¬ 
culver Forts. 

Siiehestcr (Berkshire), Dorchester, and 
Cocrleon, amphitheatres. 

Hadrian’s wall, from Tyne to Boulness. 

The wall, baths, and Newport Gate 6f 
Lincoln. 

Vorulam, near St. Albans. 

York (Eboracum), whore Severus and 
Constantins Chlorus died, and Constan¬ 
tino the Great was horn. 

Bath, &c. 

Roman des Romans. A French 
version of “ Am'adis of Gaul,” greatly 
extended, by Gilbert Saunier aha Sieur 
do Duvoraier. 

Roman de Chevalier de Lyon, 
,by Maltre Wace, canon of Caen in Nor¬ 
mandy, and author of “ Le Brut.” The 
romance referred to is the same as that 
entitled 44 Ywain and Gawain." 

Roman de la Rose. (See Iliad, 
the French.) 

Romance. A tale in prose or verse 
the incidents of which are hung upon 
what is marvellous aud fictitious. 

These tales were originally written in 
the Romance language (q.v.), and the 
expression, 4i In Romance we read,” 
came in time to refer to the tale, and not 
to the language in which it was told. 

Rumance of Chivalry may be divided 
into three groups (1) That relating to 
Arthur and his Rouud Tablo; (2) that 
relating to Charlemagne and his paladins; 
(3) that relating to Am'adis and Pal'- 
merin. In the first are but few fairies ; 
in tfee second they are shown in all their 
glory; in the third (which belongs to 
Spanish literature) we have no fairies, 
but the enchantress Urganda la Des- 
*«oneci'da. 

Romanee'que (3 syl.). 

In painiing* Fanciful and romantAQ, 
rather than true to nature. 

In architecture. Byzantine, Lombard, 
Sfovon, and indeed all the debased Roman 
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styles, between the time of Constantine 
(350) and Charlemagne (800). 

In literature. The dialect of Langue- 
doo, which smacks Of the Romance. 

Bpman'ic or Romance Languages. 
Those modern languages which are the 
immediate offspring of Latin, as the 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French. 
Early French is emphatically so called ; 
hence Bouillet says: “Le roman dtait 
univerBollement parl£ en Gaule au dix- 
ihme sifeclo." 

Frankis ipeaoh Is called Roue nee, 

Ho says oinks and man of Franca. 

Hubert de Brunn, 

Bo'manism. Popery, or what re¬ 
sembles popery, the religion of modern 
Rome. 

Romantic means like Rome, in the 
Roman style, because European fiction 
was first written in the Romance lan¬ 
guages, or the languages based on the 
Latin. (See Roman ok.) 

Roman'tic School. The name 
assumed, at the beginning of the present 
century, by a number of young poets 
and oritics in Germany, who wished to 
redeem poetry and art from the tram¬ 
mels of French pedantry. 

Romantic School of France. A similar 
movement made in France about thirty 
years later. Lamartine aDd Victor Hugo 
are its best exponents. 

Boma'nus (St.), a Norman bishop of 
the seventh century, is depicted lighting 
with a dragon, in allusion to the tale that 
he miraculously conquered a dragon 
wbioh infested Normandy. 

Roma'ny. Gipsy language, the 
speech of the Roma or Zmua'li. 

Bomc. The etymology of this word 
from Roma, the mother of Romulus and 
Remus, gr from Rom'ulus the legendary 
founder, or from ruma (a dug) in allusion 
to the fable of the wolf suckling the out¬ 
cast infants, is* wholly worthless. Nie¬ 
buhr derives it from the Greek word 
rhoma (strength), a suggestion confirmed 
by its other name Valentia, from valent 
(strong). Michelet prefers Rwmo, the 
ancient name of the river Tiber. 

Rome was not built in a day. Achieve¬ 
ments of great pith and moment are not 
accomplished without patient perseve¬ 
rance and a considerable interval of 
time. The Frenoh say Grand him ne 
oitnt pat en peu $ hearts, bat the English 


proverb is to be found in the French 
also: Rome ria pat ite faite en un jour. 
(1615.) 

Founder of Rome. (1) Romulus, the 
legendary founder, B.O. 752; (2) Carail- 
lua was termed the Second Romulus, for 
saving Rome from the Gauls, B.c. 365; 
(3) Gaius Ma'rius was called the Ihird 
Romulus, ft# saving Rome from Hie Teu- 
to'nfis and Cimbri, B.C. 101. 

From Rome to May. A bantering ex¬ 
pression equivalent to the following:— 
“ From April to the foot of Westminster 
bridge;" “Inter pascha remisque feror 
(“ Reinardus,” ii. 690); “ Inter Clunia- 
cuni et Sancti festa Jobannis obit” 
(“Reinardus,” iv. 972); “Cela s’est 
passd ontre Maubeuge et la Pentecfite.” 

Ok that all Rome had but one head, that 
I might strike it off at a blow ! Caligula, 
the Roman emperor, is said to have 
uttered this amiable sentiment. 

When you go to Rome, do as Rome does— 
i.e. , Conform to the manners and customs 
of those among whom you live, and don’t 
wear a brown hat m Friesland. St. 
Mon'ica and her son St. Augustine bishop 
of Hippo, being at Milan, asked St. 
Ambrose his advice on the following 
point: At Romo they fast on Saturday, 
but not so at Milan; which practice 
ought to be observed ? To thfe the Milan 
taint replied, “When I am At Milan, I 
dine, as they do at Milan ; 4ut when I 
|*o to Rome, 1 do as Rome does.”— 
Epistle xxxvi. * 

Rome's best wealth is patriotism. So 


said Met'ius Curtins, vp he jumped 

into the chasm which tie soothsayers 

gave out would never dose till Rome 

threw therein “ its best yealth.” 

Rook of Rome. Books Of romance. (See 

Romance.) , 

• * 


Tt y« ia the Boke of 
Ther vu no knyght 
Thai Jorney durst i 

"Tom 


true, 

Kyrstendome 

.re. 

tf of Portugal.” a a 


Borneo and Juliet ( Shakespeare ). 
The story is taken fro&a' metical version 
by Arthur Brooke rf Bolsteau’s novel 
called “ Rhouieo andjffilietta.” Bolsteau 
borrowed the main ifcidents from a story 
by Luigi da Porto/of Vicenza (1535), 
entitled “La Giulijita.” In many re¬ 
spects it resembled the “ Ephesi'aca” (in 
ten books) of j^pheflius Xenophon, whose 
novel recounts theioyes of Habroo'omas 
and Anthia. ' * 


Romeo. A demoted lover; a lady’s 

/ 
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man; from Romeo in Shakespeare’s 
tragedy. (See Romeo and Juliet.) 

Jamas in an evil hour went forth to woo 
Young Juliet Hart, and was her Romeo. 

Crabbe, “ Jtorough.” 

Rom'ulus. We vend no Romulus to 
account for Rome. We require no hypo¬ 
thetical person to account ft# a plain ! 
fact. This is said of characters invented | 
to make out an etymology, as Hurleigh < 
Burleigh, to account for our word “ Hur- j 
ly-buriy” (q.v.). 

Hon. The name of prince Arthur’s j 
spear, made of ebopy. 

life apere he nom [ took] an houde, tha Ron wea 
IhatiebieaUrdJ. Layamon, “ Jlrut ” (lath cent). 

Bonald. Lord Ronald gave lady 
Clare a lily-white doe as a love-token, 
and the cousins were to be married on 
the following day. Lady Clare opened 
hor heart to Alice the nurso, and was 
then informed that she was not lady Clare 
at all, but the nurse’s child, and that 
lord 'Ronald was rightful heir to tho 
estate. “ Lady ” Clare dressed herself ‘ 
as a peasant, and went to reveal the 
mystery to her lord. Ronald replied, 

“ If you are not the heiress born, we will 
be married to-uiorrow, and you shall still 
bo lady Clare.— \Tewnyton. 

RonceavaTfbs (4 syl.). A defile in , 
the Pyrenees, famous for the disaster j 
which here befell the rear of Charle- ' 
magne’s army, in the return march froni 
Saragossa. G&nelon betrayed Roland, 
out of jealousy? to Marsillus' king of the 
Saraceus, and an ambuscade attacking 
the Franks killed every man of them. 
Amongst the slain were Roland, Oliver, 
Turpin, and Mitaine the emperor's god- j 
child. An account of this attack is given ' 
in tho Epilogue of “ Croquomitaino ; ” \ 
but the historical^ narrative is derived I 
from Eginhard. ^ | 

Rondib ilis. The physician con- \ 
suited by Panurge *n “Gargantua and 
Pantag'ruel," by Rabelais. 

Hondo. Fatl&rtyf the Rondo. Jean j 
Baptiste Davaux; but Gluck was tho 
first to introduce the"musical rondo into 
France, in the opera ol “ Orpheus.” 

Hon'yon or Ronjon. A term of 
contempt to a woiqah. ‘fit is the Frenoh 
rogneux, Boabby, mangy. « 

’arai.r bwl you poulcait you ronyonl 
S'mktepsars, “ Merry Wives of Wind ear," Ir, & 

“ Arolot thee, WlWb P tha ramp-fed ranyon cries. 

Shakupsars, " Macbeth," L a. 


Hood Lane (London). Bo called 
from a rood or “Jesus on the cross'* 
placed there, and in Roman Catholic 
times held in great veneration. 

Hook's Hill, Levant, Chichester, 
celebrated for the .local tradition that 
the golden calf of Aaron is buried there. 

Hook'ery (3 syl.): Any low neigh¬ 
bourhood frequented by thieves and 
vagabonds. A person fleeced or liable to 
be fleeced is a pigeon, but those who 
prey upon these “gulls” are called rooks. 

Hooky Wood. Not the wood where 
rooks do congregate, but tbe misty or 
dark wood. The verb reek (to emit va¬ 
pour) had the preterite rote, rook , or 
roak ; hence Hamilton, iu his “ Wallace," 
speaks of the “rooky mist." 

i Ight thicken* and the erow 
Make* wing to the rooky wood. 

Shakes Dears, “ Macbeth "Hi. X. 

Roost. Gone to roost—gone to bed. a 
At roost— in bed, asleep, in a state of 
rest. A roost is the perch on which 
fowls rest at night. 

The chouvh end crow to roost are tone. 

I Glut (iconic by Joanna BmUit, music by Mishap). 

Hope. You carry a rope in your 
pocket (French). Said of a person very 
lucky at cards, from tbe superstition 
that a bit of rope with which a man has 
been hanged, carried in the pocket, se¬ 
cures luek at cards. 

“ You have no ocouration?" said tho Beach, In¬ 
quiringly, to a vagubund at the bar. ‘‘Be* your 
worehip'e pardon,'* wea 'he rejoinder; "I deal (a 
bite of halter for the nee of gentlemen as plays.*— 
The Times (French correspondent). 

She is on her high ropes. In a distant 
and haughty temper. The allusion is to 
a rope-dancer, who looks down on the 
spectators. The Frenoh say, tire monti 
sur set grands chevaux; and. we have the 
analogous phrase, “ To be on your high 
horse.” v 

Rope-dance. Terence complains 
that the attention of the public was 
diverted from his play by tbe exhibitions 
of a fbpe-dancer,— JJecyra. 

Rope-dancers. Jacob Hall, in the 
reign of Charles II., greatly admired by , 
ttie Duchess of Cleveland. 

Richer, the celebrated rope-danoer at 
Sadler’a Wmls (1658). . 

Bignor Violaute, in the reign of queen 

Anne. . . , . 

The Turk who astonished every one 
that saw him, in the roign of George II. 
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Froissart (rol. iv., oh. 88, fol. 47) tells 
os of “ a mayster from Geane,” who 
dither slid or walked down a rope sus- 

B mded to the highest house on St. 

ichael’s Bridge and the tower of Our 
Lady’s Church, when Isabel of Bavaria 
made her public entry into Paris. Some 
say he descended dancing, placed a crown 
on Isabel’s head, and then re-ascended. 

A similar performance was exhibited 
in London, February 19th, 1546, before 
Edward VI. The rope was slung from 
the batttoments of St. Paul's steeple. 
The performer of this feat was a man 
from Aragon. 

The samo trick was repeated when 
Felipe of Spain came to marry queen 
Marv. (See Holinshed, “ Chronicle,” iii., 

p. 1121.) 

A similar exploit waB made at the close 
of the last century at Hertford, the rope 
being fixed to the tower of All Saints’ 
church. 

Roper. Margaret Roper was buned 
with the head of her father, Sir Thomas 
More, in her arms. 

Her, who o’aoped in her but trnnee 

Her murdered father's head.— Tennyson. 

Mistress Roper. A cant name given 
to the Marines by British sailors. The 
wit, of course, lies in the awkward way 
that marines handle the ship’s ropes. 

To marry Mistreat Roper is to enlist in 
the Marines. 

Roque (1 syl.). A blunt, feeling old 
man in the service of Donna Floranthe. 
—George Cohnan the Younger, “Octavian 
Saint Roque. Patron saint of those 
Who suffer from plague or pestilence; 
this is because “ he worked miracles on 
the plague-stricken, while he was himBelf 
smitten with the Bame judgment.” 

Roque Guinart. A famous robber, 
whose true name was P4dro Rocha 
Guinarda; leader of los Nicenros, which, 
with the lot CadeVes, levied heavy con¬ 
tributions on all the mqjuntain districts 
of Catalonia in the seventeenth century. 
Be was a Spanish Rob Roy, and was ex¬ 
ecuted in 1616 .—Pelticer. 

Roquelaure. A cloak; so called fronl 
the duke de Roquelaure (George II.). 

" Your honour * roqualaure," ropltod the oomoral, 
“boa not once b on iia'i on staca tho night, botara 
your honour reoeivodynnrvouiui."— 8ttme t “3Viaram 
IHuuuty " {Story of U /wrt). 

Roe-cream. Daughter of Cormao 


king of Moi-lena, wife df Fingal.— Ossiati, 
“ Temora, iv. 

Ro sa ( Saha'tor ). An Italian painter, 
noted for his scenes of savage nature, 
gloomy grandeur, and awe-oreating mag¬ 
nificence. (1615-1673.) 

Whata'er lAnln lisht touahed with loftened bua. 
Or aavago Hun dashed, or learned Pouoola draw. 

lUbmutH, ■■ Cattle of Indolence," oauto L 

Rosalia or St. Rosalie. A native of 
Palermo, who was carried by angels to 
an inaccessible mountain, where she lived 
for many years in the cleft of a rock, 
a part of which she wpro away with her 
knees in her devotions. If any ono doubts 
it, lot him know that a rock with a hole 
in it may still be seen, and folks less 
sceptical have built a chapel there, with a 
marble statue, to commemorate the event. 

That grot where olives nod. 

Where, darling of each henrt and eye, 
Prom all the youths of Sicily 
tit. Hotel te retired to Hod. 

Sir Walter Scott, " tlarmion,” I Si. 

St. Rosalia, in Christian art, is depicted 
in a cave with a cross and skull, or else 
in the act of receiving a rosary or chap¬ 
let of roses from the Virgiu. 

Ros alind Daughter of the banished 
duke, but brought up with Celia in the 
court of Frederick, the duke’s brothor, 
and usurper of his dominions. When 
Rosalind fell in love with Orlando, duke 
Frederick said she must leave his house 
and join her father in the forest of Arden. 
Cuba resolved to go with her, and the 
two ladies started on their journey. For 
better security they changed their names 
and assumed disguises: Celia dressed 
herself as a peasant-girl, and took for 
tho nonco tho name of Aliena; Rosalind 
dressed as her brother, and called herself 
Gan'imed. They took up their quarters 
in a peasant’s cottage, where they soon 
encountered Orlando, and (to make a 
long tale short) Celia fell in love with 
Oliver, and Rosalind obtained her 
father’s oonsent to marry Orlando.— 
Shakespeare, ‘‘As You Like It." 

Ros'alina, in tho "Shepherds’ Calen¬ 
dar,” is tho maiden vainly beloved by 
Colin Clout, as her choioe was fixed on a 
shepherd named MenalcaB. (See below.) 

Rosalinda (3 syl.). The anagram 
of "Rose Danil” or "Rose Daniel,” with 
whom Spenser was in love, but the young 
lady married John Florio the Resolute. 
In tho “ Shepherds’ Calendar” Rose is 
called “ Rosalinde,” and Spenser calls 
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himself “ Colin -Clout." Shakespeare 
introduces John Fiorio in “ Love's La¬ 
bour's Lost" under the imperfect ana¬ 
gram of Holofernes {'tines Floreo). 

Ros'aline (3 syl.). ,A. nogress of 
sparkling wit and great beauty, attend¬ 
ing on the princess of France, *md loved 
by Lord Biron', a nobleman ip the suite 
of Ferdinand king of Navarfe. —<S& jufce- 
tpeare, “ Love's Labour's Lost .” f 

Ros'amond {Fair). Iiigden, monk 
of Chester, says • She was the fayre 
daughter of Walter lord Clifford, concu¬ 
bine of Honry IL, and poisoned by queen 
Elianor a.d. 1177. Henry made for her ! 
a house of wonderful! working, so that no , 
man or woman might coine to her. This - 
house was named Labyriuthus, and was 
wrought like unto a knot in a garden 
c&lled a maze. But the quoen came to 
her by a olue of thredde, and so dealt 
with her that sho lived not long after. 
She was buried at Godstow, in an house 
of nunnes, with these verses upon hor 
tombs: — 

H Hlo jaoet in turab* Ross itmndl, non Kou mundft: 

Non rodotei, Bed olet, quo redole're Bolet.” 

Her* How ihegraced-aot Hose (be obwte, repoias; 
Tbe itcell (bat rises ijno smell of roses. 

*-* Rosamond Clifford is introduced 
by Sir Walter Scott in two of his novels 
—“The Talisman” and “Woodstock," 

Jane Clifford was her name, u books aver; 

fair Boeamond wsi but her now dr pun-re, 

Dry den. Epilogue to 11 Henry XI." 

Bos&'na. Daughter of tho queen of 
Armenia. She aided the three sons of 
St. George to quench the seven lamps of 
the Knight of the Blaok Castle.— “The 
Seven Champions of Christendom," ii. 8-9. 
(«Sw Lamps. ) 

fto'sary {the rose article). A name 
given to the bead-roll employed by 
Roman Catholics for keeping count of 
their repetitions of certain prayers. It 
consists of three parts, each of which 
contains five ipysteries connected with 
Chfist or his virgiu mother. The entire 
roll consists of 150 Ave Marias. 15 Pater 
Fosters, and 15 doxologies. The.word 
is said by some to be derived from the 
chaplet of beads, perfumed with roses, 
given by the Virgin to St. Dominic; 
Others say the first chaplet of the kind 
was made of rosewoodothers, again, 
maintain that it takes its name from St. 
Ro'salie; and some think it is named 
from the “Mystical Rose,” one of the 
titles of the Virgin. The set is some¬ 


times called “fifteens,” from its con¬ 
taining fifteen “ dOxologies,” fifteen 
“ Our Fathers," and 10 times 15 or 150 
“ Hail Maries.” 

Ros'oiad. A satire published by 
Charles Churchill in 1761; it canvasses 
the faults and merits of the metropolitan 
actors. 

Ros'cius. A first-rate actor; so 
called from the Roman Koscius, un¬ 
rivalled for his grace of action, melody 
of voice, conception of character, ana 
delivery, lie was paid thirty pounds a 
day for acting; Pliny says four thousand 
a year, and Cicero says five thousand. 

Whot Bceae of death hath Kraoius now to aotf 

SlyiLespearc, “J Ur my VI,” v. 6. 

Another Roscius, So Camden terms 
Richard Burbage. (*-1629.) 

The British Jloscius. Thomas Better- 
ton, of whom Cibber says, “He alone 
was born to speak what only Shakespeare 
kuow to write.” (1635-1710.) 

David Garrick. (1716-1779.) 

The Roscius of France. Miciiel Boyron, 
generally called Baron. (1653-1729.) 

The Young Roscius. William Henry 
Wo-.t Betty, who made his ddbut in 1803, 
and in fifty-six nights realised i£34,000. ( 

Rose. Sir John Maundoville says — 
A Jewish maid of Bethlehem (whom 
Southey names Zillah) was beloved by 
one Ham'uel, a brutish sot. ZiUah re¬ 
jected bis suit, and Hamuel vowed ven¬ 
geance. He gave out that Zillah was a 
demoniac, and she was condemned to be 
burnt; but God averted the flames, the 
stako buddod, and the maid stood un¬ 
harmed under a rose-tree full of white 
and red roses, then “ first seen on earth 
since Paradise was lost ” 

Rose. An emblem of England. It is 
also the cognizance of the Richmonds, 
hence the rose in the mouth of one of the 
foxes which support tho shield in the 
public-house called the “ Holland Arms,” 
Kensington. The daughter of the duke 
of Richmond (lady Caroline Lennox) ran 
away with Mr* Henry Fox, afterwards 
baron Holland of Foxle^. So the Fox 
stole the Hose and ran off with it. 

Rose, for Rose-noble. A coin struck m 
1344, under Edward III.; so called be- 
oause it had a rose, the badge of Gift. 

Lancastrians and Y orkists. 

* Do ]» pistole. 

Do It guinta, at do l’obolo. 

Du lout* d’or, du duemton, 

“sasns 
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The Rose Alley ambuscade. The attaok 
on Dryden by hired ruffians in the em¬ 
ploy of Rochester and the duchess of 
Portsmouth, December 18, 1679. This 
scandalous outrage was in revenge of a 
satire by Mulgrave, erroneously attri¬ 
buted to Dryden. 

Attacks of this kind were*not uncom¬ 
mon in “the ago of chivalry;” witness 
the case of Sir John Coven try, who was 
waylaid and had his nose slit by some 
young men of rank for a reflection on the 
king’s theatrical amours. This attack 
gave rise to the “ Coventry Act” against 
maiming and wounding. Of a similar 
nature was the cowardly assassination of 
Mr. Mountford, in Norfolk Street, Strand, 
by lord Mohun and captain Hill, for the 
hypothetical offence of his admiration 
for Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

The Rote Coffee-house, formerly called 
“The Red Cow," and subsequently 
** Will’s,” at the western comor of Bow 
Street, whore John Dryden presided over 
the literature of the town. “ Here," 
says Malcolm, “ appeal was made to him 
upon every literary dispute.”— 8pence, 
“Anecdotes,’' p. 263. 

This coffee-house is referred to as 
“Russell Street Coffee-house,” and “The 
Wits’ Cofiee-house.” 

Will'* continued to he the resort of the wits at 
leiet till 1710. Probably Addison established his 
•errant [Button| iu a new house about 17iB— 
Spence,"Anecdote*," p. 203 . 

This Button had been a servant of 
the countess of Warwick, whom Addison 
married; and Button's became the head¬ 
quarters of the Whig literati, as Will’s 
had been of the Tory. 

The Red Rote, says Sir John Mande- 
ville, sprang from the extinguished 
brands heaped around a virgin martyr 
at Bethlehem. 

The Med Rote, as a ^public-house sign. 
Camden says the red rose was tho ac¬ 
cepted badge of Edmund, first earl of 
Lancaster. It was also the cognizance 
of Edmund Crouchbacke, second son of 
Henry IIL; and of Johnrof Gaunt, fifth 
duke of Lancaster, in virtue of his wife, 
who was godchild of Edmund Crouch- 
backe, and his sole heir. (See above .) 

The White Rote, says Sir John Maude- 
ville, sprang from the unkindled brands 
leaped around the virgin martyr at 
Bethlehem. (&eRo*B.) 

The White Mote, as a public-house sign, 
won not first adopted by the Yorkists 


during the contest for the crown, as- 
Shakespeare says; it was an hereditary 
cognizance of the House of York, ana 
had been borne by them ever since the 
title was first created. It was adopted 
by the Jacobins as an, emblem of the 
Pretender, because his' adherents were 
obliged to abet him tub rota (in secret). 

Rose in Christian art. The attribute 
of St. Djprothe'a, who csrries tobos in a 
basket; of St. Casilda, St. Elizabeth of 
Portugal, and St. Rose of Viterbo, who 
carry roses either in their hands or capB. 
St. Rosa'lia, St. An'golus, St. Rose of 
Lima, St. Ascylus, St. Victoria, Ac., wear 
crowns of rosea. 

8t. Rose of Lima. A martyr of the 
seventeenth century, usually drawn with 
roses on her head, or contemplating the 
infant Jesus in tho midst of roses. 

The Wars of the Roses. A civil con¬ 
test that lasted thirty years, in which 
eighty princes of the blood, a larger 
portion of the English nobility, and some 
1(K),000 common soldiers were slain. It 
was a contest between the Lancastrians 
and Yorkists, whose supporters wore in 
their caps as badges a red or white ruse; 
the cognizance of tho House of Lancaster 
being The rose gale, and of the IIoubo of 
York The rose argent. (1455-1485.) * 

Under the rose (“sub rosa”). In strict 
confidence. Cupid nave Harpoc'rates (the 
god of silence) a rose, to bril>e him not 
to betray the amours of V§nuB. Hence 
the flowor became the emblem of silenoe. 
It was for this roason sculptured oo the 
ceilings of banquet-rooms, to remind the 
guests that what was spoken sub vino 
was not to be uttered sub divo. In 1526 
it was placed over confessionals. 

Hose of Jericho. Also called Rota 
Marias or Rose of thft Virgin. It is of 
the natural order Cr&cifei'ce. 

t- 

Rose-noble. An ancient gold coin, 
worth 6s. 8d., struck in the reign or 
E iward III., and stamped with the figure 
of a rose (1334), 

Hose-wood is so called because it 
yields a perfume like that of roses when 
it is out or sawn. 

Bo'aemary is Ros-marUnut (sea-dew), 
and is said to be “ useful in love-making.” 
The reason is this: Both Venus the love- 
goddess, and Rosemary or Bea-dew, were 
offspring of the Sea; and as Love is 
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Beaaty’s son, Rosemary is hit nearest 
relative. 

3S» aw hta mothov V«nw» «nu da j 
And beuoc tome reverend menupprova 
Of iweaury In imkiailon. 

BvtUr, "Hudvbrtu,'’ pi It,a. l. 

Rosemary, an emblem of remembrance. 
Thin Ophelia says, " There’s rosemary, 
that’s for remembrance.” According to 
ancient tradition this herb strengthens 
the memory. As Hungary water it was 
once very extensively taken to quiet the 
nerves. It was much used in weddings, 
and to wear rosemary in ancient times 
was as significant of a wedding as to 
wear a white favour. When the Nurse 
in "Romeo and Juliet” asks, "Doth 
not rosemary and Romeo begin both with 
a [i.e., one] letter V she refers to these 
emblematical characteristics of the herb. 
In the present language of flowers it 
means "Thy presence revives my hope." 


Rosemary Lane (London), now 
called Royal Mint Street. 

Ro'sencran’tz & Guild'enstern. 
Time-serving courtiers, willing to betray 
any one, and do any "genteel” dirty 
work to please a king.— Shakespeare, 
"Hamlet.” 


Boeet'ta (A fried). The orchards of 
Rosetta are filled with turtle-doves. 


Vow hangs listening to the doves 
In warm Kosetta 

T. Moore, ■* Paradise and the Peri." 


The Rosetta Stone. A stone found in 
1799 by M. Boussard, a French officer 
of Engineers, in an excavation made at 
Fort St. Julien, near Rosetta. It has an 
inscription in three different languages— 
the hieroglyphic, the demotic, and the 
Greek. It was erected b.c. 195, in 
honour of Ptolemy Kpiph'anes, because 
he remitted the dues of the saoerdotal 
body. The great Value of this Btone is 
that it furnished the key whereby the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics bare been de¬ 
ciphered. 


Bosioru/cians not rosa crux, rose 
cross; but ros crux, dew cross. Dew was 
considered by the ancient chemists as the 
most powerful solvent of gold *, and cross 
in alchemy is the synonym of light, be' 
cause any figure of a cross contains the 
three letters L V X (light)! " Lux ” is 
the menstruum of the red dragon (i.e., 
corporeal light), and this gross light pro¬ 
perly digested produces gold, ana dew is 
•the digester. Hence the Rosioruoians 


are those who use dew for digesting lux 
or light, for the purpose of coming at the 
philosophers’ stone. 

As for the Homrow philosophers, 
whom mu will h tvs to he but eoroersn, 
what (hap pretend to to no more 
Thao Trlsmegtotus did before, 

Pythagoras, old Zoroaster, 

And Apollonius their master. 

Butler, “ Budibra», m pt. 1L X 

Bobs (Celtic), A headland ; as Roslin, 
Culross, Rossberg, Montrose, Roxburgh, 
Ardrossan, Ac. 

Ross, from the Welsh rhns, " a moor;*’ 
found in Welsh and Cornish names, as 
Rossall, Rusholme, Ac. 

The Man of Ross. A name given to 
John Kyrle, a native of Whitenouse, in 
Gloucestershire, He resided the greater 

S irt of his life in the village of Ross, 
prefordshire, and died 1724. 

Who taught that heaven-direeted spire to rtoa J 
“ The Man of Uom,* each lisping babe replies. 

Pope, “ A oral Seeage." 

EoBSe (2 syl.). A famous sword which 
the dwarf Elberich gave to Otwit, king 
of Lombardy. It struck so fiue a cut 
that it left no “ gap.” It shone like 
glass, and was adorned with gold. (See 
Balm UNO.) 

This sword to thee I give; it to all hrtvht of bns; 
Whatever it may cleave, no ga» will there ensue. 
From Al'mnri I brought it, ana Home to its name ; 
Wherever swords an drawn, 'twill put them all to 
shams. ~The Heldenbmh.’' 

Ross'el. One of Reynard's sons. 
The word means " reddish .”—“Reynold 
the Fox.” 

* 

Bossignol(French). Rosrignol <TAr- 
cadie. A donkey; so called because its 
bray is quite as remarkable as the 
nightingale’s song, and Arcadia is called 
the Iona of asses and fools. (See Fistf* 
Nioutinoale.) 

Rostrum. 4 pulpit; properly the 
beak of a ship. In Rome, the pulpit 
from which orators addressed the public 
was ornamented with the rostra or ship- 
prows taken from the Carthaginians. 

Ro ta or Rota-men. vA political dub 
that met at the " Turk’s Head,” in New 
Palace Yard, Westminster, where they 
disoussed and drew up a popular form of 
commonwealth, the elements of which 
will be found in Harrington's "Ooe'ana.” 
It was called Rota because a third part 
of the members were rated out by ballot 
every year, and were not eligible for 
re-election for three years. 
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Rota A ristote'lica (Aristotle’s Wheel). , 
A problem in mechanics founded 011 the 
motion of a wheel about its axis. It was 
first noticed by Aristotle. 

Rote. To learn by rate is to learn by 
turning words round and round in the 
memory as a wheel. To “learn by 
heart” is to learn thoroughly (French, 
wpprendre pur caeur). Shakespeare speaks 
of the “heart of loss,” moaning entire 
lota, and to love with “ all our heart” is to 
love thoroughly. (Latin, rota, a wheel.) 

Rothschild (lied Shield). Mayer 
Anselm, in 17G'i, made his appearance 
in Hanover bare loot, with a sack on his 
shoulders and a bundle of rags on his 
back. Successful in trade, he returned 
to Frankfort and set up a small shop, 
over which hung the signboard of a red 
shield. As a dealer in old coins he made 
the acquaintance of the elector of Hesse- 
Oassel, who appointed him confidential 
agent. The serene elector being com¬ 
pelled to tty his country, Mayer Anselm ! 
took chargo of his cash, amounting to 
several millions of florins. When Napo¬ 
leon was banished to Elba, and the 
elector returned, Anselm restored' the 
money—an act of noble honesty which 
the elector mentioned at the Congress of 
Vienna. Hence arose the greatness of 
the house, which assumed the name of 
the Red Shield. In 1863 Charlesre- 
oeived six millions sterling as his per¬ 
sonal share and retiring pension from , 
the firm of the five brothers. ! 

Rotten Row. Muster row. Cam- ; 
den derives the word from rotter an (to 
muster); hence rot, a file of six soldiers. 
Another derivation is the Norman Rat¬ 
ten Row (roundabout way), being the way i 
corpses were carried to avoid the public 1 
thoroughfares. Some* suppose that the 
name is derived from the soft material 
with which the rood is oovered. 

Roue. The profligate duke of Or- i 
Mans, regent of France, first used this ! 
word in its modern sense. It was his , 
ambition to collect round him companions ; 
as worthless os himself, and he used face- i 
tiously to boast that there was not one of j 
them who did not deserve to be broken , 
op the wAetl—that b<$ing the most ordi- I 
nary punishment for malefactors at the , 
time; hence these profligates went by | 
the name of Orleans’ roiMs or wheels, i 
The most notorious rouds wore the dukes ’ 


of Richelieu, Broglie, Biron, and Brancas, 
together with Canillac and NooA In 
England, the dukes of Rochester and 
Buckingham. 

A notorious rouS . A libertine. ( See 
Roue.) 

Rouen. Alter d Rouen. Td go to 
ruin. The French are full of these puns, 
and our merry forefathers indulged in 
them also. 

(1) II a fait son cours d Asni&re*. He 
knows nothing; he graduated at Dunse 
college. 

(2) A Her d (,'achan. To give leg-bail, 
or “ so caclior” [de sos creanciers]; to go 
to Hyde Park. 

(3) Alter d Dour dan. To go to be 
whipped (douder, etre battu); to be on 
the road to Flogny. 

(4) Vous Stes de Lagny, vans n'avez pas 
Mte. I see you are a man of Lagny— 
don't burry yourself. 

(5) 11 est de Lunef, ft a une cltambre d 
Luuel, 11 est des Laniers d'Orlfans, or It 
est Loge d la Lune. Ho iB a lunatio. 

(6) Envoyer d Mortaigne. To be slain, 
or sent to Deadham. 

(7 1 A Uer d I'atras. To die; to be 
gatherc d to one’s fathers (ad patres). 

(8) Alter d Versa%11.es. To be going to 
tho bad. Here tho pun is between Ver¬ 
sa-ill as and renverser. This wretched pun 
is about equal to such a phrase as Going 
to Downham. 

The Bloody Feast of Rouen (1356). 
Charles the Dauphin gave a banquet to 
his private friends at Rouen, to which 
his brother-in-law Charles the Bad was 
invited. While the guests were at table 
king Jean entered the room witha nume¬ 
rous escort, exclaiming, “ Traitor, thou 
art not worthy to sit at table with my 
son!" Then turning to his guards, he 
added, “ Take him "hence ! By holy 
Paul I will neither eat nor drink till his 
head he brought me! ” Then seizing an 
iron-mace from one of the men-at-arms, 
he struck another of tho guests between 
the shoulders, exclaiming, “Out, proud 
traitor! by the soul of my father thou 
shalt not live! ” Four of the guests w$re 
beheaded on the spot. 

Rouge Croix. One of the pursni- 
vants of the heraldic establishment; so 
called from tho red cross of St. George, 
the patron saint of England. 

Rouge Dragon. The pursuivant 
founded by Henry VII. ; it was the 
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ensign of Oadwaladyr, the last king of 
the Britons, an ancestor of Henry Tudor. 

Rouge et Noir (French, red and 
black). A game of chance; so called 
because of the red aud black diamond 
marked on the board. The dealer deals 
out to noir first till the sum of the pips 
exceeds thirty, tiion to rouge in the 
same manner. That packet which comes 
nearest to thirty-one is the winner of the 
stakes. 

Rough. To rough at cards is to 
trump a suit. Ruff means a trump or 
court card (Dutch, troef). 

The Roughs. The coarse, ill-behaved 
rabble, without any of the polish of 
good-breeding. 

Rough and Ready. So General 
Zachary Taylor, twelfth president of the 
United States, was called. (1788-1850.) 


A good round sum. A large sum of 
money. Shakespeare says the Justice 
has a “ big round belly, with good capon 
lined;" and the notion of puffed out or 
bloated is evidently the idea of Shylock 
when he says to Bassa'nio, “’Tis a good 
round sum." 

In, round numbers. In whole numbers, 
without regarding the fractions. Thus 
we pay the population of the British Isles 
is thirty millions in round numbers, and 
that of London three millions. The idea’ 
is that what is round is whole or per¬ 
fect, and of course fractions, being broken 
numbers, cannot belong thereto. 

To wait the Round. The lawyers used 
frequently to give interviews to their 
clients in the Round Church; and “ walk¬ 
ing the Round” meant loitering about 
the Round Church, under the hope of 
being hired for a witness. 


Rough-hewn. Shaped in the rough, 
not finished, unpolished, ill-mannered, 
raw; as a “ rough-hown seaman’’(Ba¬ 
con); a “rough-hewn discourse" (Howel). 

Then la a divinity that shapes our ends, 
ttough-hew them how we will. 

Hhakeepeare, “ Hamlet," r. 3. 

Rough-Shod. Riding rough-shod 
over one. Treating one without the least 
consideration. The allusion is to riding 
a horse rough-shod. 

Rou'm&ns (2 syl.). The people of 
Rouma'nia. 


Round. A watchman’s beat. He 
starts from one point, and comes round 
again to the place from whence he 
started. 

Round. To whisper. (Saxon, runian ; 
German, ratten or name it, to whisper.) 
{See Rounded. ) 

That lesson which / will round yon in 
flfcr ear—which I will whisper in your 
ear .—Bunyan, “ Pilgrim's Progress. 

tisane ....rounded la the ear with [by]....aom- 
madity footf-lnterest] hath resolved to [ou I • most 
beet .... pease. —Shakespeare. “ Kino Johu," li l. 


And per the feend he drough ae nought ne were, 
**ul privSIy, end reuuKd in hie eere, 

UeckAmy brother, harks, by tbl frith ... 

Chaucer, “ Canterbury Ta iee,"7131 


Round men in the square holes, and 
square men in the round holes. The 
wrong men in the wrong place; especially 
applied to government officials. The ex¬ 
pression was first used in 1855, by Mr. 
-Layard, speaking of the “Administra¬ 
tion Reform Association." The allusion 
is to such games as oribbage, German 
tactics, &o. 


Round Dealing. Honest straight¬ 
forward dealing, without branching off 
into underhand tricks, or deviating from 
the straight path into the bye-ways of 
finesse. 

Hound dealing la the honour of man’s nature.— 
if icon. 

Round Robin. A petition or pro¬ 
test sigued in such a way that no name 
heads the list. Of course, the signatures 
are placed in a circular form. The de¬ 
vice is French and the term is a corrup¬ 
tion of rond (round) ruban (a ribbon). 
It was first adopted by the officers of 
government as a means of making known 
their grievances. 


Round Table. Made by Merlin for 
Uter Pendragon. Uter gave it to king 
Leodegrauace, of Camelyard, and king 
Leodegraunce gave it to Arthur when 
the latter married Guinever, his daughter. 
It was made at Carduel, and a place 
was left in it for the San Graal. 

What is usually meant by Arthur's 
Round Table is a smaller one for the ac¬ 
commodation of twelve favourite knights. 
Henry VIII. showed Francois I. the 
table at Winchester, which be said was 
the one used by the British king. 

The Round Table, says Dr. Percy, was 
not peculiar to the reign of king Arthur, 
but was common in all the ages of chi¬ 
valry. Thus the king of Ireland, father 
of the fair Christabelle, says in the 
ballad — 


Ii ihera never > Jkntahi* of my round tobl* 
This matter will andugo t “S*r Vaultne." 
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Round' Table. In tbe eighth year of 
Edward I., Roger de Mortimer estab¬ 
lished a Round Table at Kenilworth 
for “the encouragement of military pas¬ 
times/’ At this foundation 100 knights 
and as many ladies were entertained at 
the founders expense. About seventy 
yearo later, Edward III. erected a splen¬ 
did table at Windsor. It was 200 feet 
in diameter, and the expense of enter¬ 
taining the knights thereof amounted to 
£100 a week. 

A Round Table. A tournament. “So 
called by reason that the place wherein 
they practised those feats was environed 
with a strong wall made in a round form” 
(Dugdale). We still talk of table-land. 

Holding .a Round Table. Proclaiming 
or holding a grand tournament. Matthe w 
of Paris frequently calls justs and tour¬ 
naments Hastilu'dia Menace Rotunda 
(lance-games of the Round Table). 

Kni<)/ds of the Round Table. There ' 
were 150 knights who had “ sieges ” at 1 
the table. King Loddegraunce brought 
over 100 when, at tbe wedding of his 
daughter Guinever, he gare the table to 
king Arthur; Merlin filled up twenty- 
eight of the vacant seats, and the king 
eleoted Uawaine and Tor; the remaining 
twenty were left for those who might 
prove worthy .—“History of Prince Ar¬ 
thur,” 45, 40. 

Knights of ike Round Table. The 
most celebrated are Sirs Aeolon,* Ag'- 
ravain, Am'oral of Wales, Ball'amore,* 
Bonier, lieauraaqe,* Belet/bus,* Beviderc, 
BeJvour,* Benrunt,* Bliom'beris, Borre or 
Bora* (Arthur's natural son), Brandiles, 
Brunor, Caradoc the Chaste (the only 
knight who could quaff the golden 
dup), Col'grevance, Bin'adam, firiarn, 
Dodynas the Savage, Eric, Floll,* Gala- 
had or Galaad the Modest,* Gareth,* j 
Gaheris,* Galohalt,* Gawain or Gauwin 
the Gentle* (Arthur's nephew), Grislet,* 
Hector of Mares (1 syl.) or Ector of 
Marys,* Iwein or Ewaiti* (also written 
Yvain), Kay,* Ladynas, L&mareck or 
Lamorock*, Lancelot or Launcelot du 
Lao* (the seducer of Arthur’s wife), 
Lanval of the Fairy Lance, Lavain, 
Lionel!,* Lucan, Marhaus,* Melia'dus, 
Mordred the Traitor (Arthur's nephew), 
Morolt or Morhault of the Iron Mace, 
Pag’inet,* Palamede or Palame'des,* 
Fhar'amond, Pell'eas," Pell'inore, Per- 
Baunt of Inde (meaning of the indigo 
or blue armour), Perioivall,* Peredur, 


. Ryence, Sag'ramour le Desinis, Sa'gris,* 
Superibilis,* Tor or Torres* (reputed son 
of Arttis the cowherd), Tristram or 
Tristran the Love-lorn,* Tur'quine,? 
Wig'alois, Wiokmor, Ywain (see Iwein). 

* # * The thirty marked with a star (*) 
are seated with prince Arthur at the 
Bound Table, in the frontispiece of the 
* ‘Famous History of the Reuowned Prince 
Arthur." 

Then CMud eat with manly raua, 

Y*t amides meekaeie in hie foot) 

There Mnrolt of the iron mice, 

And love-lorn Truttrem then; 

And Dinadam with lively glance. 

And liRuval with the fairy lenoe. 

And Mordred with his looks askanoe, 

Brunor and Bendore 
Why should 1 tell of numbers more? 

Bir Cay, Sir Henler, ami ear More, 

Sir Caradoc the keen, 

The gentle Gawaiu's courteoue Ion, 

Hector de Mares, end Pel! non, 

And Lancelot, that evermon 

Looked stol'ii-eide on the queen. 

Btr Walter Scott , “ Bridal oj Trirrmam ii. 19. 

Knights of the Round Table. Their 
chief exploits occurred m quest of the 
San Graal or Holy Cup, brought to 
Britain by Joseph of Arimathe'a. 

Hounded in the Ear. Whispered 
in the ear. The old word roion, rowned 
(to whisper, to talk in private). Polonius 
says to the King in “Hamlet”— “Let his 
queen-mother all alone entreat him to 
snow his grief,—let her bo rowned with 
him/’ not blunt, and loud, but in private 
converse. (See Round.) 

Roundheads. Puritans; so called 
because they wore their hair short, whllo 
the RoyalistR wore long hair covering 
their shoulders. 

And ere their butter *gau to ooddle, 

A bullet ohumd i* th' Hound head's noddle. 

“Men Miraclen” p. 49 (18M). 

Houndle, in heraldry, is a charge of 
a round or circular form. They are of 
eight sorts, distinguished by their tinc¬ 
tures: (1) a Bezant, tincture “or;” (2) 
a Plate, tincture “ argent;” (8) a Tor- 
teaux, tincture “gules;” (4) a Hurt, 
tincture “azure (5) an Ogness or Pellet, 
tincture “sable;” (6) a Golpe, tincture 
“ purpura;” (7) a Guze, tincture “san¬ 
guine ;" (8) an Orange, tincture “ tenney.” 

Round. So the Britons called ogres, 
and the servants or attendants of the 
ogres they called Grewnds. 

Rou'sing. A rousing good fire. 
Rousing means large, great; hence a 
rousing falsehood (mendaoium magnif'- 
icum); roue, boasting; to rouse, to drink 
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deep. "The king’s rouse the heaven 
shall bruit ” (“ Hamlet,” i. 2). (Dutch, 
roes, a bumper; German, rauech, drunken¬ 
ness.) 

Rou'tiers. Adventf^ers who made 
war a trade, and let themselves out to 
any one whe would pay them. So called 
because they were always on the route, 
or moving from place to place. (Twelfth 
century.) 

Hove (1 syl.). To shoot with roving 
arrows—t.e., arrows shot out of the hori¬ 
zontal. 

To shoot at rovers. To shoot at certain 
marks of the target so called ; to shoot 
at random without any distinct aim. 

Unbeliever* are said by Clobery to “ shoot at 
rovers. ’ ’—“ Dimnt Uhtn/nei,” p. 4 (10.59). 

Running at rovers. Running wild; 
being without restraint. 

Row (rhyme with nmc). A tumult. 
It used to be written > one, and referred 
to the night encounters of the roue* or 
profligate bon-vivants Whose glory it was 
to attack the "Charleys” aud disturb 
the peace. ( S*e lio i: k. ) 

Row (rhyme with low). The Rom rnejins 
" Paternoster Row,” famous for publish¬ 
ing firms and wholesale booksellers. 

JRoW'dy (rhyme with cloudy). A 
ruffian brawler, a “rough,” a riotous or 
turbulent fellow, whose delight is to 
make a row or disturbance.— American. 


Rowe'na. A Saxon princess, and 
bride of Ivanhoe. — <SVr Walter Scott , 
*'Ivanhoe.” 


Howland. (See Roland.) 

Childe Rowland. Youngest brother 
of the “fair burd Helen.” Guided by 
Merlin he undertook to bring back Ins 
sister from Elf-land, whither the fairies 
had carried her, and succeeded iu his 
perilous exploit. — An ancient Scotch 
ballad. 

Child* Rowland to the dark tower oame: 

Hie word wae still “ Fie. foh. and fum, 

1 amell the blood of a Britunman " 

Shaksqw are, “ King Lear," ill. 4. 

Rowley (Thomas). The fictitious 
priest of Bristol, said by Chattorton to 
have been the author of certain poems 
which he (Chattortou) published. 

Roxa'na, in the “ Rival Queens,” by 
Nathaniel Lee. 


Roxburgh© Club for printing rare 
works or MSS., the oopies being rigidly 


confined to members of the club. It 
was called after John duke of Rox¬ 
burgh, a celebrated collector of ancient 
literature, who died 1812. Since the 
establishment of this club others of a 
similar character have sprung up, as 
(1) the Camden, Cheetham, Percy, 
Shakespeare, Surtees, and Wharton, in 
England ; (2) the Abbotsford, Bannatyne, 
Maitland, and Spalding, in Scotland; 
and (3) the Celtio Society of Ireland. 

Royal Arms worn by a subject. 

(See Lane.) 

Royal Merchant. In the thirteenth 
| century the Venetians were masters of 
: the sea, and some of their wealtl^r mer- 
i chants—as tho Sanu'dos, the Jucgtinia'ni, 

: tho Griinal'di, and others—erected priu- 
| cipalities iu divers places of the Archi- 
j pslago, which 1 heir descendants enjoyed 
, for many centuries. These self-created 
princes were called “ royal merchants.” 
— Warhnrton. 

QlaooiuK hh eye of pity on hw losses. 

That have of late eo hudd'ed on hie baak, 
Luounh to prose it royal merchant down- 
Shakes^ are, “ Merchant of Femca.” It I 

Royal Road to Learning. Euclid 
having opened a school of mathematics 
at Alexandria, was asked by king 
Ptolemy whether ho could not explain 
his art to him in a more compendious 
mamior. “ Sire,” said the geometrician, 
“ there is no royal l'oad to learning.” 

I Royal Titles. (1) Of England.— 
TTenrv IV. was styled Hh Grace; Henry 
VI., lhs Excellent Grate ;, Edward IV., 
High and Mighty Prince; "Plenty VII., 
His Grace raid lhs Majesty ;*flenry VIII., 
His Highness, then lbs Majesty. Sub¬ 
sequently kings were styled ihs San-ed 
I Majesty. Our present style is Her Most 
I Gracious Majesty. 

! (2) Roual titles, their meaning: Abime- 

j lech (Father King). Autocrat^n'/ApofeTi- 
1 tate, i.e., absolute). Caesarea compliment 
to Jtilius Caesar'). Calif (successor). Ckam 
(thieftain). Czar (autocrat, a contraction 
of “ Samodersheta”). Darius (holder of 
the empire). Duke (leatler). Emperor 
' (commander). Hospodar (Slavonic, master 
j of the house). Kaiser (Casar). Khan (pro¬ 
vincial chief). King (father). Land¬ 
grave (land reeve). Mary rave (harder 

reeve). Nejus (lord protector). Nizam 
(ruler). Pharaoh (the king). Queen 
(mother). Shah or Padishah (shah, first; 
pad, sceptred one). .Sheik (elder). Sultan 
(■nder ). 
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Royeton ( Herts) means king's town; 
bo called in honour of king Stephen, who 
erected a cross there. (French, roy.) 

A Royston horse and Cambridge Master 
qf Arts will give wag to no one. A Cam¬ 
bridgeshire proverb. Royston was a 
Village famous for malt, which was sent 
to London on horseback. These heavy- 
laden beasts never moved out of the 
way. The Masters of Arts, being the 
great dons of Cambridge, had the wall 
conoeded to them by the inhabitants out 
of courtesy. 

Roainante (4 syl.). A wretched jade 
of a riding-horse. Don Quixote’s horse 
was bo called. (Spanish, rucin-antd, a 
back before.) 

It U the only time be will lit behind the wretched 
Kosuaate,uid it would be Quixobo of him to ex¬ 
pect ■ peed-—Loudon Ksview. 

Bunch- The isle of Winds, visited 
by Pantag'ruel and his fleet on their 
way to the Oracle of the Holy Bottle, is 
the isle of windy hopes and unmeaning 
flattery. The people of this island live 
on nothing but wind, eat nothing but 
wind, and drink nothing but wind. They 
have no other houses but weathercocks, 
seeing every one is obliged to shift his 
way of life to the ever-changing caprice 
of court-fashion ; and they sow no other 
seeds but the wind-flowers of promise 
and flattery. The common people get 
only a fan-puff of food very occasionally, 
but the richer sort banquet daily on huge 
mill-draughts of the same unsubstantial 
stuff.— Rabelais^'*Pantag'ruel,” iv. 43. 

Bub. Ap impediment. The ex¬ 
pression is taken from bowls, where 
"rub’’ means that something hinders 
the free movement of your bowl, 

‘Without rub or Intorruptiou.— 8vi/t. 

Liko » bowle that runneth in ft amootb ftlUe. with¬ 
out anie mb.— StanButrst. p. lu. 

Rub. Difficulty, cause of uneasiness. 
(See above.) 

To sleep T porobanoe to dream. Ay, there’i the rub. 

Shakupsart, "Hamlet” lit l.* 

Bubeeahl (3 syl.). The German 
Puck. He aids the poor, guides the 
benighted, and succours the oppressed, 
but has no mercy on the proud and 
wicked. 

Rubi. One of the Cherubim or 
“ Spirits of Knowledge,” who was pro- 
sent when Eve walked in Paradise. He 
felt the most intense interest in her, 
and longed? as the race increased, to find 


one of her daughters whom he could 
love. , He fixed upon Lir'is, young and 
proud,' who thirsted for knowledge, and 
cared not what price she paid to obtain 
it. After t&m months had elapsed, 
Liris asked heiTmgel-lover to let her see 
him in his full glory; so RuM showed 
himself to her in all his splendour, and 
she embraced him. Instantly Liris was 
burnt to ashes by the radiant light, and 
the kus she gave on the angel’s forehead 
became a brand, which shot agony into his 
brain. That brand was "left for ever 
on his brow,” and that agony knew no 
abatement. — Thomas Moore, "Lores qf 
the A ngels ,” story ii. 

Rubicon. To pass the Rubicon. To 
adopt some measure from which it is 
not possible to recede. Thus, when the 
Austrians in 1859 passed the Tici'uo, tbo 
act was a declaration of war against 
Sardinia; and, in 1866, when the Italians 
passed the Adige, it was a declaration of 
war against Austria. The Rubicon was 
a small river separating ancient Italy 
from Cisalpine Gaul (the province allotted 
to Julius Ctesar). When Caesar crossed 
thiB stream he passed beyond the limits 
of his own province, and became an in¬ 
vader of Italy. 

Rubo'nax. Sir Philip Sidney says, 
"He was driven by a poet’s verses to 
hang himself.’’—" Defence of Poesie." 

Rubric (Latin, rw brim, red ochre). 
So called because the directions were 
originally printed in red ochre. 

The wine la eheepe milke with rubrioke sad Mft 
pitoh drunk* everyday, or eaten to your meate. 
helpetb the ptieiok*-— ToptsU, "Blasts," p. Hi 
( 1817 ). 

Ruby. The king of Ceylon has the 
finest ruby ever seen. "It is a span 
long, as thick as a man’s arm, and with¬ 
out a flaw.” Kublai-Khan offered the 
value of a city for it, but the king 
answered that he would not part with it 
if all the treasures of the world were laid 
at his feet .—Marco Polo. 

Ruch'ieL God of the air. (Hebrew, 
ruck, air; el, god .)—Jewish mythology. 

Rudder. Who won’t be ruled by the 
rudder must be ruled by the rock. vVho 
won’t listen to reason must bear the 
consequences, like a ship that runs upon 
a rock if it will not answer to the helm. 

Ruddock. The redbreast, “ sacred 
to the household gods.” The legend says 
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if a redbreast finds a dead body in the 
woods it will “ cover it with moss.” Dray* 
ton alludes to this tradition— 

Covering with mow the tad’s vssMd eve. 

The little redbreeet tsoohsst oheritle- 

» “The OwL" 

Shakespeare makes Arvir'agus say over 
Imogen— 

Thoa shelt not look 

The flower that's line thy face, pole primrose; nor 
The Moral here-hell....the rnddook would 
With oharltnble bill bring thee nil these 

" CyndetaM." 

So also in the tale of “ The Babes in the 
Wood”- 

The Robins so sod 

Fresh strawberry-leaves did over them eprcnd- 


be RuA-dra.” (Sanskrit, rud, weep ; dm. 
run.)— Vedic mythology. V ’ ’ 

Rue, to grieve for something done, 
to repent, is the Saxon verb reovnatn j 
German, rehm. 

Rue, called “herb of grace,” because 
it was employed for sprinkling holy 
water. _ Without doubt it was so used 
symbolically, because to rue means to 
be sorry, and penitence brings the water 
of grace with it. (See Difference.) 
Ophelia says— 

There’s rue for you. and ben’s some for ms; wo 
may call It ** herb of graoe” o’ Bondars.— Shake- 
tpeart, “ Hamlet .* lv. a 


Ruddy-mane ( bloody-hand ). The 
infant son of Sir Mordant; so called be¬ 
cause his hand was red with his mother's 
blood. She had stabbed herself because 
her husband had been paralysed by a 
draught from an enchanted stream.— 
Spenser, “Faery Queen” bk. £i. 

Rudge (Burnaby). A half-witted 
lad, who had for his companion a raven. 
— Dickens, “Burnaby Rudge.’’ 

Ru'diger (3 syl.). Margrave of 
Bochelaren, a wealthy Hun, liegeman of 
king Etssel. In the “ Nibelungen-Lied ” 
ho is represented as a most noble charac¬ 
ter. He was sent to Burgundy by king 
Etzel, to conduct Krieinhiiu to Hungary if 
she would consent to marry the Hunnish 
king. When Gunther and his suite went 
to^pay a visit to Kriemhild, he enter¬ 
tained them all most hospitably, and 
gave his daughter in marriage to Kriem- 
hild’s youngest brother, Gis'elher ; and 
when the broil broke out in the dining- 
hall of king Etsel, aud Rudiger was 
oompelled to take part agaiust the Bur¬ 
gundians, he fought with Kriemhild’s 
second brother, Gemot. Rudiger struck 
Gemot “through his helmet,” aud the 
prince Btruck the margrave “through 
shield and morion,” and “down dead 
dropped both together, each by the other 
slain.”—“ Nibelungen-Lied .” ’ * 

Rudoletadt (La Comieese de), or 
“ Consuelo,” who marries the count of 
Rudolstadt.— Romances by George Sand 
{Madame Dudevant). (See C 0 N 8 OELO.) 

Rudra. Father'of the tempest-^ods. 
The word means “run about orymg,” 
and the legend Bays that the boy ran 
about weeping because he had no name, 
whereupon Brahma said, “ Let tbyjname 


Rue. A Blip of land (free of all mano¬ 
rial charges and claims) encompassing or 
bounding manorial land. It certainly is 
not derived from the French rue, a street, 
nor is it a corruption of row. The Saxon 
hrycg, and the German rUcken, are applied 
to swine-pastures and lands neither under 
cultivation nor even capable of cultiva¬ 
tion : also to fenny ridges. It occurs in 
the German Hundsritck, and in numerous 
charters, as, “ Andlang hryeges on 
Heortford”—along the swine-pastures of 
Hartford. 


Ruff and Honours. A game at 
cards now called slamm. 


Ruffian Hall. That part of West 
Smithtield whioh is now the horse- 
market, where “tryals of skill were plaid 
by ordinary ruffianly people with sword 
and buckler."— Blount, p. 562. 

Rufus (The Red) William II. of Eng¬ 
land. (1056, 1087-1100.) 

Otho il. of Germany; also called The 
Bloody. (955, 973-983.) 

Gilbert de Clare, earl of Gloucester, 
son-in-law of Edward 1. (Slain 1313.) 


Ruggie'ro. (See Rogbro.) 


Rukenaw (Dame). The ape’s wife 
in the tale of “Reynard the Fox.” The 
word means noisy insolence. 

Rule (<St.) or St. Reg'ulus, a monk 
of P&trw in Achaia, is the real saint of 
Scotland. He was the first to colonise 
its metropolitan see, and to convert the 
inhabitants (370). The name Killrule 
(Celia Reguli) perpetuates this fact. St. 
Andrew superseded the Achaean. ■* 


Bat I have solemn vows to my.... 

To for St. Andrea s bound, 

Within the ooeaD-oeve to n« 

•Where good St. Rids bit holy toy 
Suns to the billons’ sound. 

Sir Waiter SeoO, “Jfanaton,'’ L to. 
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Rule, Britannia. Words by Thom- ; 
•on, author of “ The Seasons;” music by 
Dr, Arne. It first appeared in a masque 
entitled “ Alfred," in which the name of 
David Mallett is associated with that of 
James Thomson, and some tliiuk he was 
the real author of this “political hymn.” 
(August 1, 1740.) 

Rule Nisi. The claimant requests 
the court to issue an order that the 
opponent of his suit shall do what is 
asked within three or six days (nisi)- - 
i.e., unless good cause can be shown for 
further delay. 


Rum. Queer, qjaint, old-fashioned. 
This word was first applied to Roman 
Catholic priests, and subsequently to 
other clergymen. Thus Swift speaks of 
“a bubble of tenants and rusty dull 
rums” (country parsons). As theso 
“rusty dull rums” were old-fashioned 
and quaint, a “rum fellow” came to 
signify one as odd as a “rusty dull 
rum.” 

Ru'minate (3 syl.). To think, to 
meditate upon some subject; properly, 
“ to' chew the cud” (Latin, rn'mino). 

To chew the oud of tweet aud bitter fancy.—jViffon. 

On a flowery bank Jib chews the cud.— -D> ydeu. 


Rumolt. Gunther’s chief cook. 

Bon toiled the chief cook, Kuinolt ; ah ! how hit 
orders ran 

Among hie understrappere I how many a pot and 
pan, 

How many a mighty cauldron rattled and rang 
again! 

They drened a world of dishes for the expected 
train. 

Letleom'e "Ntbelultyen-Lted,'’ jitanza 600. 

Rump Parliament. Oliver Crom¬ 
well (1648) sent two regiments to the 
House of Commons to coerce tho mem¬ 
bers to condemn Charles T. Forty-one 
were seized and imprisoned in a lower 
room of the House, 160 wore ordered to 
go home, and the Bixty favourable to 
Cromwell were allowed to romain. These 
sixty were morely the fag-end or rump of 
the whole House. (See Pride’s Purge.) 

The name was revived again in the 
protectorate of Richard Cromwell. Sub¬ 
sequently the former was called The 
Bloody Rump, and the latter The Rump 
Of a Rump. 


The few, 

Because th«y're wasted to the stumps, 

Am represented best bv rumps. 

Mr, “Mudthriu," «t-HL *, 


Enmpelstilzchen \RumpleMUi*- 
tbin). A passionate little deformed 


dwarf. A miller’s daughter was enjoined 
by a king to spin straw into gold, and 
the dwarf did it for her, on condition 
that she would give him her first child. 
The maiden married the king, and 
grieved so bitterly when her first child 
was born, that the dwarf promised to 
relent if within three flays she could find 
out his name. Two days were spent iri 
vain guesses, but the third dAy one of 
the queen’s servants heard a strange 
voice singing— 

Little drsams my dainty dsme 

Kumpvlstilzchen is my nuns. 

The queen being told theroof, saved her 
child, and the dwarf killed himself from 
rage.— Herman Popular Stories. 

Rumping Dozen. A corruption 
of Rump and Dozen, meaning a rump of 
beef and a dozen of claret. 

Rumtum'shid. A Corsican deity. 

Run. The tub rims —leaks, or lets out 
water. Tn this agid all similar phrases 
the verb run moans to “ be in a running 
state.” Thus wo have “ the ulcer mil',” 
" the cup runs over,” “ the rivers run 
blood,” “ the hold runs with blood”—the 
ulcer.is m a running state, the cup is in 
a running-over state, the rivers are in a 
blood-ruuuing state, tho field is in a 
running stato with blood. 

To run a man dawn. To abuse, de¬ 
preciate. A hunting term. 

To run thin. To start from a bargain. 
When liquor runs thin it indicates that 
tho cask is nearly empty. 

To run riot. To run wild. A hunting 
term, meaning to run at a whole herd. 

In the long run. In the final result. 
This allusion is to race-running: one 
may get the start for a time, but in the 
loug run, or entire race, the result may 
be different. The hare got the start, 
but in the long run the patient perse¬ 
verance of the tortoise won the race. 

Run Amuck. (See Amuck.) 

It was like a Malay running amuok, only with a 
more deadly weapon.— The Times. 

Krontlees and entire-proof he eeonn the etreete. 

And runs an Indian-muck at all he meat*. 

Dyytlen, The llvvd and the JPanther .*' 

Runes. The earliest alphabet in use 
among the Gothic tribes of Northern 
Europe. The characters were employed 
either for purposes of secrecy or for 
divination. Run is Teutonic for “ mys¬ 
tery,” and helriLn for “ divinatic n.” 
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Runic Rhymes. Rhymes in imita¬ 
tion of the Edda or book of Runic mytho¬ 
logy; rude, old-fashioned poetry of a 
Runic stamp. 

Runic Wands. Willow wands with 
mystic characters inscribed on them, 
used by the Scandinavians for magic 
ceremonies. 

* ! 

Running Footman. The last of j 
these menials died out with the infamous ' 
duke of Queeusberry. In the early part ; 
of the eighteenth century no great house 
was complete without some half-dozen 
of them. Their duty was to run before 
and alongside the fat Flemish mares of 
the period, and advise the innkeeper of 
the coming guests. The polo which 
they earned was to help the cumbrous 
coach of their master out of the nu¬ 
merous sloughs on the • northern and 
wostoru high-roads. 

Running Leather, Hi* shoes are 
made of runiuru/ leather. 11 o is given to 
roving. Probably tho pun is between 
roan and run. 

Running Thursday. In tbe be¬ 
ginning of the reign of William III. a ! 
rumour ran that the French and Irish j 
Papists had landed ; a terrible panic j 
ensued, and the people betook them- j 
selves to the country, running for their ! 
lives. .1 oseph Perry sayB, “ I was diB- j 
mail} 1 affrighted the day called Running : 
Thursday. It was that day tho report | 
reached our town, and 1 expected to be 
killed ” (his “ Life”). Tho day in ques¬ 
tion was Thursday, December 13, 1688. 

Running Water. No on chant- ; 
ment can subsist in a living stream ; if. 
therefore, a person can interpose a brook 
betwixt himself and the witches, sprites, 
or goblins chasing him, he is in perfect 
safety. Burns’s tale of “ Tam o’ Shanter” 
turns upon this superstition. 

Running the Hood. It is said that 
an old lady was passing ovor llaxey Hill, 
when the wind blew away her hood. 
Some boys began tossing it from one to 
the other, and the old lady so enjoyed 
the fun that she bequeathed thirteen 
acres of land, that thirteen candidates 
might be induced to renew the sport on 
the 6th of every January. 

Rupal. Goddess of fruits.— Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology. 


Rupee. An Indian coin of the value 
of 2s. English. A corruption of the 
Sanskrit r&pya, from r&pa, a shape, 
meaning the shape of a man — i.e., a coin 
with a human figure impressed on it.— 
Pdnini. 


Rupert of Debate. Edward Geof¬ 
frey, fourteenth earl of Derby. It was 
when he was Mr. Stanley, and the oppo¬ 
nent of tbe great O {i.e., O’Connell), teat 
lord Lytton so describes him. (1799- 
1869.) 

The brilliant chieftain, regularly greet, 

Frank, haughty, hold—the Rupert of Debate. 

"Ifan Timm." 

Rupert’s Balls, or Prince Ruperts 
Drops. Glass bubbles first brought to 
England by prince Rupert. Each bubble 
has a tail, and if the smallest' part 
of the tail is broken off, the bubble ex¬ 
plodes. The French term is larme Bata - 
rir/ue, because these toys were invented 
in Holland. 

The tint production of ns author....is usually 
es'eemed a* a sort of prince Rupert’s drop, which u 
destroyed entirely if a person make on it bat a (ingle 
•cratch .—Ilttunhuld Surd*. 


Rush. -Not worth a rush. Worthless." 
The. allusion is to the practice of strewing 
floors with rushes boforc carpets were 
invented. Distinguished guests had 
clean fresh rushes, but those of inferior 
gt ado laid oither the rushes which had 
Won already used by their superiors, or 
none at all. The more modern expres¬ 
sion is “ Not worth a straw.” 

Strnnters have green ruihct, when daily gue*tf are 
not worth a rush.— Lilly, "bapho and J'/iao." 

Friar Rush. Will-o'-the-Wisp; a 
strolling demon, who once on a time got 
admittance into a monastery as a scullion, 
and played the monks divers pranks 
(See Friar s Lanthehn.) 

Rush Bearing. The day of a 
church’s dedication ; so called from the 
ancient custom of carrying rushes on the 
day to adorn the church. — Yorkshire. 

Rush'van. The angel who opens 
and shuts tho gates of Paradise or A1 
Janat.— The Koran. 


Ruskine'se (3 syl ). Words and 
phrases introduced by Ituskiu, or coined 
k la Ruskin. The word is used in tee 

Times:— 


Such writer* of Ruskin and Carlyle have made 
for tboraselve* technical tsiro*. words, and phrase* t 
some of wluob will be inco-porated into I he language 
. . while other* may remain emblem* of Rulktne** 
f ^wit Corlyiiam.—(June 11,1M8.) 
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Russ: The Russian language; a 
Russian. 


Rus'sel. A common name given to 
a fox, from its russet oolour. 

Sim Rnawl, the fox, start up at oonea, 

And by tbs garget bents Cbsunteclere, 

And on his oak towird the wood him bene. 

Chaucer, "The Nonnt Preetie Tale * 

Rus'sian. Tb9 nickname of a Rus¬ 
sian is “ A Bear,” or the “ Northern 
Bear.” 


Rus tam. TheDeov-bend and Persian 
Her'cules, famous for his victory over 
the white* dragon named Asdee/. He 
was the son of Zal, prince of Sedjistan. 
The exploits attributed to him must have 
been the aggregate of exploits performed 
bv numerous persons of the same name. 
His combat for two days with prince 
Isfendiar is a favourite subject with the 
Persian poets. The name of his horse 
was Reksh. Matthew Arnold's poem, 
“ Sohrab and Rustam,” gives an account 
of Rustam lighting with and killing his 
son Sohrab. 


Rus'ty. He turns rusty. Like a rusty 
bolt, be sticks and will not move. 

Rutland. Saxon, Rot-land (red- 
land). The Saxons usod the word red 
as a synonym for beautiful or bright, 
much as the Romans used the word 
■purjtle, as “purple youth,” “purple 
spring,” &c. 

Ruyde'ra. The duenna of Belerma. 
She had seven daughters, who wept 
so bitterly at the death of Durandartc, 
that Merlin, out of pity, turned them 
into lakes or estuaries .—“Don Quixote,’’ 
pt. ii. bk. ii. oh. 6. 

Ry. A Stock-Exchange expression 
for any sharp or dishonest practice. It 
originated in an old stock-jobber, who 
bad practised upon a young man, and 
being compelled to refund, wrote on the 
cheque, “ Please to pay to R. Y.,” ice., 
in order to avoid direct evidence of the 
transaction. 

Rye-hoUBe Plot. A conspiracy to 
assassinate Charles II. and his brother 
James on their way from Newmarket. 
As the house in whioh the king was 
lodging accidentally caught fire, the 
royal party left eignt days sooner than 
they had intended, and the plot mis¬ 
carried. It was called the Rye-House Plot 
because the conspirators met at the Rye- 
House Farm, in Hertfordshire (1688). 


Bykell {John). A celebrated trege- 
tour in the reign of Henry V.' (&m 
Tregktour.) 

Mk’iter John Bykell eometirae tmgitne 
Of noble Henry, MngBof England#, 

And of Vntnoe the mighty oonquerour. 

John Lidoate, “Daunct of Maedbro" 

Rykelot. A magpie (?); a little rook. 
The German roeck, ^Anglo-Saxon hroc, 
seem to be cognate words. The ot is a 
diminutive. 

Rymar ( Mr. Robert). Poet at the Spa. 
—Shr Walter Scott, “SL Ronan’sWell .” 

Ry'mer. A giant, the enemy of the 
celestials. At tho end of the world this 
giant is to he the pilot of the ship “Nagle* 
far H.”—Scandinavian mythology. 

Ryot. A tenant in India who pays a 
usufruct for his occupation. The Scrip¬ 
ture parable of the husbandmen refers 
to such a tenure; the lord sent for his 
rent, which was not monoy but fruits, 
and tho husbandmen stoned those who 
were sent, refusing to pay their “ lord.” 
Ryots have an hereditary and perpetual 
right of occupancy so long as they pay 
the usufruct, but, if they refuse or neglect 
payment, may be turned away, 

Ryparog'raplier ( Greek). So Pliny 
calls Pyreicus the painter, because he 
confined liimself to the drawing of ridi¬ 
culous and grotesque pictures, in which 
he greatly excelled. Rabelais was the 
ryparographer of wits. The writers and 
illustrators of Punch and Fun are rypa- 
rographers. 

Rython. A giant of Bretagne, slain 
by king Arthur. 

Kvthon. the mighty glut, iloin 
By lus good brand, relieved Bretagne. 

8ir Walter Scott, "Bridal of Tnermaln," ii. 11. 


s 

B. You have crossed your s (French). 
You have cheated me in your account; 
you have charged me pounds where you 
ought to have charged shillings, or shil¬ 
lings where you ought to have charged 
pence. In the old French accounts, /(=»«) 
stood for sous or pence, and /for francs. 
To cross your f meant therefore to turn 
it fraudulently into/. 

B.S. collar; worn by the lords chief 
justices, the lord chief baron of the ex¬ 
chequer, the lord mayor of London, the 
heralds, and the serjeantp-at-anns. The 
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collar consists of a -series of the letter S 
in gold, either linked together or set in 
close order, on a blue and white ribbon. 
Sir Samuel Meyrick says it is the initial 
letter of Henry IV. when earl of Derby 
[Souveraigne); but as many other con¬ 
jectures hare been started as would fill a 
roluroe— e.g., the word seneschal has been 
suggested ; the word swan, the badge of 
the De fiohuns (1402); the words St. 
Sulpicius,whose day is Jan. 29th, &c. 

S.S-S. (Latin, stra'tum super stratum). 
Layer over layer. 

S.T.P. stands for 8awct.ce Theologies j 
Professor. Professor is the Latin for , 
Doctor. D.D.— i.e., Divinity Doctor or \ 
Doctor of Divinity— is the English oquiva- j 
lent of the Latin S.T.P. \ 

i 

Saadia {At). A cuirass of silver ; 
which belonged to king Saul, and was 
lent to David when he was armed for the 
encounter with Goliath. This cuirass fell 
into the hands of Mahomet, being part 
of the property confiscated from the Jews 
on their expulsion from Medi'na. 

Sabbath-Day’s Journey (Exodus 
xvi. 29 ; Acts i. 12), with the Jews, was 
not to exceed the distance between the 
ark and the extreme end of the camp. 
This was 2,000 cubits or 3,048 feet bo- 
yond the city wall—in round numbers 
equal to an English mile. 

Up to the bill by Hebron, sent of riant* old, 

No journey of a Sftbhiith-day, aud loaded to. 

Milton, “ .tamum AoonutSt.” 

Sabbath'ians. The disciples of 
Sabbathais Zwi, the most remarkable 
“ Messiah” of modern times. At the age 
of fifteen he had mastered the Talmud, 
and at eighteen the Cabbala. (1841- 
1677.) 

Sabbatical Year. One year in j 
seven, when all lands with tho ancient ' 
Jews was to lie fallow for twelve months. 
This law was founded on Exodus xxiii. j 
10, Jtc.; Levitious xxv. 2-7 ; Deutero- I 
nomy xv. 1-11. , j 

Sabeans. An ancient religious sect; 
so called from Sabi, son of Seth, who, 
with his father and brother Enoch, lies 
buriod in the Pyramids. The Sabeans 
worshipped one God, but approached 
him indirectly through some created 
representative, such as the sun, moon, 
■tars, &o. Their system is called 8a- 


beanism, or the SaJbean faith. The Arabs 
were chiefly Sabeans before their sou* 

version. 

* 

Sabe'aniBin. The worship of the 
sun, moon, and host of heaven. (Chaldee, 
tsaba, a host.) 

Sabeism means baptism — that is, the 
“religion of many baptismsf’ founded 
by Boudasp or Bodhfcattva, a wise Chal¬ 
dean. This sect was the root of the 
party called “Christians of St. John,” 
and by the Arabs El Mogtasila. 

Sabelliana. A religious sect; so 
called from Sabellius, a Libyan priest of 
the third century. They helieved in the 
unity of God, and said that the Trinity 
merely expressed three relations or states 
of one ana the Bame God. 

Salbiens is the Aramean equivalent 
of the word “Baptists.” ( See oelote.) 

The Meta of Hemero v 'aptt*ts, Baptiste, and Saldana 
(the Mogtaeila of the Arabian writers) in the aeoond 
century filbd Syria, Palestine, and Babylonia,— 
Return ,“ Lift of Juut," cb. xii. 

Sable denotes—of the ages of man, 
the last; of attributes, wisdom, prudence, 
integrity, singleness of mind; of birds, 
the raven or crow; of elements, the 
earth; of metals, iron or lead; of 
planets , Saturn; of precious stones, the 
diamond ; of trees, the olive. 

.4 suit of sables. A rich courtly dress. 
By the statute of apparel, 24 Henry 
VIII., c. 13, it is ordained that none under 
| the degree of an earl shall use sables, 
j Bishop tells us that a thousand ducats 
, were sometimes given for a “face of 
| sables” (“Blossoms,” 1577). Ben Jon- 
son says, “ Would you not laugh to meet 
a great counsellor of state in a flat cap, 
with trunk-hose . . . and yond haber¬ 
dasher in a velvet gown trimmed with 
sables?” (“ Discoveries”). 

Bo lom f Mar, than, let the devil wear black, for 
I’ll have a suit of Babies —Shaktspeart, " HainUt, 
liL 2. 

Sablonniere {La). The sand-pits. 
So the Tnileries wore called to the four¬ 
teenth century. Towards the end of 
that century tiles were made there, but 
the sand-pits were first called the Tile- 
works or Tuileries in 1416. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth oentury, 
Nicolas de Nouville built a house in the 
vicinity, which he called the “ Hotel dee 
Tuilenes.” This proiierty was purchased 
in 1518 by Francois 1. for his mother. 
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Sabra. Daughter of Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, rescued by St. George from the 
fangs of the giant, and ultimately mar¬ 
ried to her deliverer. She is represented 
as pure in mind, saintly in oharacter, a 
perfect citizen, daughter, and wife. Her 
three sons, born at a birth, wore named 
Guy, Alexander, and David. She died 
from the “pricks of a thorny brake." 

Sabreur. Le beau Sabreur (the hand* 
some or famous swordsman). Joachim 
Murat (1767-1815). 

Sabri'na (Latin). The Severn. In 
Milton’s Com us” we are told she is the 
daughter of Locrine “that had the 
sceptre from his father Brute,” and was 
living in concubinage with Estrildis. 
His queen, Guendolen, vowod vengeance 
against Estrildis and her daughter, ga¬ 
thered an army together, and overthrew 
Locrine by the rivor Sture. Sabrina fled 
and jumped into the river. Noreus took 
pity on her, and made her “ Goddess of 
the Severn,” which is poetically called 
Sabri'na. 

Saccharissa. ( See Sacharissa.) 

Sacco Benedetto or Saco Bkndi'to 
(the blessed sack or cloak). A yellow gar¬ 
ment with two crosses on it, and painted 
over with flames and devils. In this 
linen robe persons condemned by the 
Spanish inquisition were arrayed when 
they went to the stake. The word sack 
was used for any loose upper garment 
hanging down the back from the shoul¬ 
ders ; hence " sac-friars ” or fralres 
sacca'ti. 

Sacbaris'sa (Miss Suyar). A name 
bestowed by Waller on iady Dorothea 
Sidney, eldest daughter of the earl of 
'Leicester, for whose hand he was an un¬ 
successful suitor, for she married the earl 
of Sunderland. 

The earl of Leicester, father of Algernon Sydney 
the patriot, sad of Waller's “ ^aclmriMa," bu it fur 
himself s stately house ai thomorth earner of a sin isre 
plot of ‘'Lamuias land” belonging to the parish 
of «t. Martin’s, which plot henceforth become kiit'wn 
to Londoners as “Leicester Fields."—Gossett's M»ga- 
sms, "London Legend*,* It 

Sacharissa turns to Joan (Fenton, “The 
Platonic Spell”). The gloss of novelty 
being gone, that which was once thought 
unparalleled proves only ordinary. Fen¬ 
ton says before marriage many a woman 
seems a Sacharissa, faultless in make and 
wit, but scarcely is “ half Hymen’s taper 
wasted” when the “spell is dissolved,” 
and “Sacharissa turns to Joan.” 


Sachentege (3 syl.). An instru¬ 
ment of torture used in Stephen’s reign, 
and thus described in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle: “It wasfasteued to a beam, 
having a sharp iron to go round the 
throat and neck, so that the person tor¬ 
tured could in no wise sit, lie, nor sleep, 
but that he must at all times bear all 
the iron.” 

Sack* Any dry wine, as sherry Back., 
Madeira sack, Canary sack, ana Palm 
sack. (A corruption of the French sec, 
dry.) 

Hack. A bag. According to tradition 
it was the last word uttered before the 
tongueB wore confounded at Babel. 
(Saxon, scec ; German, suck: Welsh, »ac\ 
Irish, sac ; French, sac\ Latin, saccm ; 
Italian, sncco ; Spanish, sdeo ; Greek, 
sakkus ; Hebrew, sak ; Swedish, s&ck ; 
Danish, seek, Ac. Ac.) 

To yet the sack, or give one the sack. To 
get discharged by one’s employer. The 
allusion is not to the bag in which the 
person’s chattels are to be packed, as 
when we say “pack off with you,” but 
to the tradition montionod above. 

Thero arc many cognate phrases, as 
to yioe one the bay, and yet the bay, which 
is moroly substitutional. To receive the 
canvas is a very old expression, referring 
to the substance of which the sack or bag 
was made. The French trovsser vos 
<juiHex (pack up your ninepins or toys) 
is another idea, similar to “pack up 
your hitters and follow the drum.” (See 
CASHIER.) 

Sackbut. A corruption of sambuca. 
(Spanish, sacabuche ; Portuguese, sat/ue- 
bnxo ; French, saquehnte ; Latin, sacra 
ba'cina, sacred trumpet.)« 

Back'erson. The famous bear kept at 
“Paris Garden” in Shakespeare's time. 
(See Paris Garden.) 

Sacrament. Literally “ a military 
oath ” taken by the Roman soldiers not 
to desert thoir standard, turn their 
Lack on the enemy, or abandon their 
general. We also, in the sacrament 
of baptism, take a military oath “to 
light manfully under the banner of 
Christ.” The early. Christians used the 
word to signify “a sacred mystery,” and 
lienee its application to the eucharist, 
and in the Roman Catholic Church to 
marriage, confirmation, Ac. 
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Sacramenta'rians. Those who , 
believe that no change takes place in 
the eucharistic elemeuts after consecra¬ 
tion, but that the Iffeod and wine are 
simply emblems of the body and blood 
of Christ. They were a party among the 
Reformers who separated from Luther. 

Sacred Anchors, in Greek vessels, 
were never let go till the ship was in , 
the extremity of danger. 

Sacred City. (See Holy City.) 

Sacred Heart. The “Feast of the 1 
Sacred Heart of Jesus" owes its origin 
to a French nun, named Mary Margaret , 
Alaooque, of Burgundy, who practisod 
devotion to the Saviour's heart in con¬ 
sequence of a vision. The devotion was 
sanctioned by pope Clement XU. m 1732. 

Sacred Isle, or IIoh/ Island, Ireland | 
was so called because of its many saints, 
aud Guernsey for its many monks. Tiie 
island referred to by Thomas Moore in 
bis “ Irish Melodies,” No. II., is Scattery, 
to which St. Seaa'tus retired, and vowed 
that no woman should sot foot thereon. 

Oh, haste and leave this sacred isle, , 

II unoly bark, ere lnurhiug smile , 

“St Senjtusand the Lady ." 

Enhallow (from the Norse Jigivkafga, j 
Holy isle) is the name of a small island 
in the Orkney group, where cells of the 
Irish anchorite fathers are said still to 
exist. 

Sacred War. 

(1) A war undertaken by the Am- 
phictyon'ic league against the Cirrha-ans, 
in defence of Delphi (b.c. 594-587.) 

(2) A war waged by the Athenians for 

the restoration of Delphi to the I’lio'eiiins, 
from whom it had been taken. (n.e, 448- 1 
44/. i i 

(3) A war in which the l'hocians, who 1 
had seized Delphi, were conquered by 
Philip of Macodon. (u.c. 346.) 

Sacrifice. Heow sacrifice a wh ite cod, 
was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
because it was sacrod to the moon. The 
Greeks went further, and said, “ Nourish 
a cock, but sacrilice it not," for all cock- 
rols were sacred either to the sun or 
moon, as they announced the hours. The 
cook was sacred also to the goddess 
of wisdom, and to Etfbula'pios the god 
of health; it therefore represented 
time, msdom, and health, none of which 
are ever to be sacrificed. (See lam- 
blichus, “ Protreptios," Symbol xviii.) 


Sacrifice to the Graces is to renter 
oneself agreeable by courteous conduct, 
suavity of manners, and fastidiousness of 
dress. The allusion is to the three 
Graces of classic mythology. 

Sa'cring Bell. The little bell rung 
to give notice that the “ Host ” is ap¬ 
proaching. Now called sanctus-bell, from 
tho words “ Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus, 
DeusSabaoth," pronounced by the priest. 
(French, merer, Old English verb mere, 
to consecrate.) 

He heard a Utile aacring bell rini tb the elevar 
lion of a to-morrow maw.— ReyinaXi Scott, “ IS*- 
c ovary of Witchcraft " (1M4) 

The iscring of the Kiugi of Jf'rauce.—Temple.' 

Sa'cripant. A braggart, a noisy 
heetorer. He is introduced by Alexander 
Pussoui in a mock-heroic poem called 
“ The Itape of the Bucket.” 

Sa'cripant (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
King of Circassia, aud a Saracen. 

Sad Bread (Latin, pants gravis ). 
Heavy bread, ill-made bread. Shake¬ 
speare calls it “ distressful broad"—not 
the bread of distress, but the “ panis 
gravis ” or ill-made bread oateu by tho 
poor. 

Saddle. The projection of the cross 
on which the criminal rested in some 
measure to release tho strain on the 
hands and foot. The dying thief is thus 
alluded to in a woll-known distich:— 

Between the Ruddle and the ground 
Mercy be sought, aud mercy found. 

Set the saddle on, the right horse. Lay 
the blame on those who deserve it. 

Saddletree (Mr. Bartoline). The 
learned saddler.'— Sir Walter Scott, “ The 
Heart of Mttl-Lothian .” 

S&d'ducees. A Jewish party which 
denied the existence of spirits and angels, 
and, of course, disbelieved iu the resur¬ 
rection of the dead; so called from 
Sadoe (righteous man), thought to be the 
name of a priest or rabbi some three 
conturies before-tho birth of Christ. 

Sadi or Saadi. A Persian poet styled 
the “ nightingale of thousand songs," 
and “ ono of the four monarchs of elo¬ 
quence.” His poems are tho “ Gulistan” 
or Garden of Roses, the “ Bostan ” or 
Garden of Fruits, and the “ Fend- 
N&meh,” a moral poera. lie is admired 
for his sententious ruveh. (1184-1263.) 
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Sadler's Wells (London). There j 
wan a well at this place called Holy- Well, 
once noted for “its extraordinary cures.” ' 
The priests of Clerkenwell priory used to 
boast of its virtues. At the Reformation ; 
it was stopped up, and was wholly for¬ 
gotten till 1683, when a Mr. Sadler, in 
digging gravel for his garden, acciden¬ 
tally discovered it again. Henco the 
name. In 1765, Mr. Rosoman converted 
Sadler’s garden into a theatre. 

Sadle'rian Lectures. Lectures on 
Algebra delivered in the University of 
Cambridge, and founded in 1710 by lady , 
Sadler. , 

Sffihrimnir (Sta-rim'-ner). The boar 
which is served to the gods of Valhalla 1 
daily, and every day the part eaten is 
miraculously restored. — Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Safa, in Arabia, according to Arabian 
legend, is the hill on which Adam and 
Eve came together, after having been 
parted for two hundred years, during I 
which time they wandered homeless over , 
the face of the earth. 

Ba'ga. Goddess of history.— Scandi¬ 
navian mythology. 

Sagan. The Northern mythological : 
and historical traditions, chiefly com- 1 
piled in the twelfth and three following ' 
centuries. The most remarkable are j 
those of Lodhrok, Jlervara, Vilkina, j 
VSlsunga , Blomsturvalla, Ynglinga, Olaf < 
Tryggva-Sonar, with those of Jomsvi- 
kingia and of Knytlinga (which contain 
the legendary history of Norway and 
Denmark), those of Slurlinga and Eryr- 
higgia (which contain the legendary 
history of Iceland), the Iltims-Kringla 
and Jvew Edda, due to Snorri Sturluson. 

All these legends are short, abrupt, 
concise, full of bold metaphor and 
graphic descriptions. 

Sa'gan of Jerusalem, in Dryden’s 
“ Absalom and Achitophel,” is designed 
for Dr. Compton, bishop of London ; ho 
was son of the earl of Northampton, 
who fell in the royal cause at the battle 
of Hopton Heath. The Jewish sagan 
was the vicar of the sovereign pontiff. 
According to tradition, Moses was 
Aaron’s sagan. 

Sagitta rius, the archer, represents 
the Centaur Chiron, who at death was 
converted into the constellation so called. 
(S& ntxt article.)' 


Sag'ittary. A terrible archer, half 
beast and half man, whose eyes sparkled 
like fire, and struck dead like lightning. 
He is introduced into the Trojan armies 
by Gnido da Colonna. 

The dreadful Sagtttar? 

Appals our number*. 

Shakespeare, "TrnUut and Crettida, r. 5. 

Sn g'ramour le De'wrus. A knight 
of the Round Table, introduced in 
the “Morte d’Arthur,” “ Lanoelot du 
Lac,” tie. 

Sahib (in Bengalee, Sdfteb). Equal to 
our Mr., or rather to such gentlemen 
sr we term “ Esquires.” Sahiba is the 
lady. (Arabic for lord, matter.) 

Sail. You may hoist sail. Cut your 
stick, be off. Maria saucily says to 
Viola, dressed in man’s apparel— 

Will yon hoiet nil, sir 7 Here lies your wav. 

Shakespeare, "Twelfth Slight,"1. 8 . 

Strike sail. (See Strikk. ) 

Sading under false colours. Pretending 
to be what you are not. The allusion is 
to pirate vessels, which hoist any colours 
to elude detection. 

Sailing within the wind. Going to the 
very verge of propriety, or acting so as 
just to escape the letter of the law. The 
phrase, of course, is nautical. 

Sailor King. William IV. of Eng¬ 
land, who entered the navy as midship¬ 
man in 1779, and was made Lord High 
Admiral in 1827. (1765, 1830-1837.) 

Saint. Kings and princes so called— 

Edward the Martyr. (961, 975-978 ) 

Edward the Confessor. (1004, 1042- 
1066.) 

Eric IX. of Sweden. ( *, 1165-1161.) 

Ethelred I., king of Wessex. ( *, 86 j- 
871.) 

Eugenius I., pope. ( *, 654-657.) 

Felix I., pope. ( *, ‘269-274.) 

Ferdinand III. of Castile and Leon. 
(1200, 1217-1252.) 

Julius I., pope. ( •, 337-352.) 

Kang-he, second of the Man choc 
dynasty of China, who assumed the name 
of Cbin-tsou-jin. (1661-1722.) 

Lawrence Justinia'ni, p&triaroh of 
Venice. (1380, 1461-1465.) 

Leo IX., pope. (1002, 1049-1054.) 

Louis IX. of France. (1215, 1226- 
1270.) 

Olaus II. of* Norway, brother of 
Harold III., called “St. Olaf the Double 
Beard.” (984,1026-1030.) 
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Stephen I. of Hungary. (979, 997* 
1033.) 

Dom Fernando, son of king John of ' 
Portugal, was, with his brother Henry, ■ 
taken prisoner by the Moors at the siege . 
of Tangier. The Portuguese general , 
promised to give OiSuta for their ransom, 
and left Fernando in prison as their 
surety. The Portuguese government 
refused to ratify the condition, and Fer¬ 
nando was left in tiie hands of the Moors 
till he died. For this patriotic act he is ; 
regarded as a taint, and his day is June 
5th. His brother Edward was king at , 
the time. (1402-1443.) ! 

St.Bees’College. So called because j 
its site is in the village of Cumberland, 
situated on the bay formed by St. Ikes' 
Head, founded by Dr. Law, bishop of 
Chester in 1816. St. Bees’ was so called 
from a nunnery foundod here in 650, and 
dedicated to the Irish saint named Bega. 

J 

St. Cecil'ia, born of noble Roman ■ 
parents, and fostered from her cradle in 
the Christian faith, married Valiriian. 
One day she told him that an angel, 
"whether she was awake or asloep, was 
ever besido her.” Valirian requested to 
see this angel, and she said ho must be t 
baptised tirst. Valirian was baptised and 
sutlered martyrdom. When Cecilia was 
brought before the prcfoct Alma'chius, 
and refused to worship the Roman 
deities, she was “ shut fast in a bath 
kept hot both night and day with great 
fires,” but “ felt of it no woe.” Alma- 
cliius then sent an executioner to cut off 
her head, “ but for no manner of ehance 
could he smite her fair neck in two.” 
Three days she lingered with her nock 
bleeding, preaching Christ and him 
crucified all the while; then she died, 
and pope Urban buried the body. " Her 
house, the church of St. Cecily is hight” 
uuto this day. — Chaucer, “Secounde 
Ho lines Tale." 

St. Cuthbert’s Duck. The Eider 
duck. 

St. Elmo, oalled by the French St. 
Elme. The electrio light seen playing 
about the masts of ships in stormy 
weather. (See Castor and Pollux. ) 

And nulden breaking on their raptured light 
Appeared the iplendour of st. Llmo't light 

BooVt^Furtoto/hk. lx. 

St. John Long. An illiterate 
quack, who professed to have discovered 


a liniment which had the power of dis- 
tinguisbing between disease and health. 
The body was rubbed with it, and if 
irritation appeared it announced freest 
disease, which the quack undertook to 
cure. He was twice tried tor man , 
slaughter: onoc in 1836, when be was 
fined for his treatment of Miss Cashan, 
who died; and next in 1831, for the 
death of Mrs. Lloyd; being acquitted, 
lie was driven in triumph from the Old 
Bailey in a nobleman’s carriage, amid the 
congratulations of the aristocracy 

St. J ohn is pronounced Sin'jin, as 
in that verse of Pope’s— 

Awake, my St John ! leave all meaner thing! 

To low ambltiou and the pride or king*. 

"£tsuv on Man," L 

St. Leger Sweepstakes. The St. 
Loger raco was instituted in 1776 by 
Colonel St. Leger, of Park Hill, near 
Doncaster, but was not called the "St. 
Loger” till two years afterwards, when 
the marqnis of Rockingham’s horse 
" Allabaculia” wan the race. 

St. Leon became possessed of the 
elixir of life, and the power of trans¬ 
muting the baser metals into gold, but 
these acquisitions only brought him in¬ 
creased misery.— William Goodwin, “St. 
Leon." 

St. Michael’s Chair. The project¬ 
ing stone lantern of a tower erected on 
St. Michael’s Mount, Cornwall. It is said 
that the rock received its name from a 
religious house built to commemorate 
the apparition of St. Michael on one of 
its craggy heights. 

8t. Monday. A holiday observed 
by idle workmen and many merchants. 

St. Si'monism. The social and po¬ 
litical system of St. Simon. He proposed 
the institution of a European parliament, 
to arbitrate in all matters affecting 
Europe, and the establishment of a social 
hierarchy based on capacity and labour. 
He was led to his "social system” by 
the apparition of Charlemagne, which 
appeared to him one night in the Luxem¬ 
bourg, where bo was suffering a tem¬ 
porary imprisonment. (1760*1825.) 

* # * For other saints, tee the proper 
names. 

Ba'ivas. Worshippers of Siva, one 
of the three great Indian sects; they are 
at present divided into— 

(1 ) Danilins or staff- bearers, the Hindu 
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mendicants; so called beoauso they oarry ! 
a danda or small staff, with a piece of 
red olotb fixed on it. In this piece of 
cloth the Brahmanical cord is onshnned. 

(2) Yogins. Followers of Yoga, who 
practise the most difficult austerities. 

(3) LingamU, who wear the Linga 
emblem on some part of their dress. 

{4) Paramahansas, ascetics who go i 
naked, and never express any want or j 
wish. 

(5) Aghorins, who eat and drink what¬ 
ever is givon them, even ordure and 
carrion. 

(fi) Urdhaba'hus, who extend one or 
both arms over their head till they be¬ 
come rigidly fixed in this position. 

(7) Akas'mukhins, who hold up their 
faces to the sky till the muscles of the 
neck become contracted. 

Sa'ker. A piece of light artillery. 
The word is borrowed from the sakei 
hawk. {Set Falcon.) 

The cannon, blunderbusi, and nicer, 
lie «ai the inventor m and muirr 

Sutler, “ llutltbrae" L §. 

Bak'hrat. A sacred stone, one grain 
of which’ endows the possessor with 
miraculous powers. It is of an emerald 
colour, and its reflection gives tho Bky 
its blue tint.— Mahometan myt/tolof/y. 

Sak'tas. One of the great divisions 1 
of Hindu sects. It is divided into two ! 
branches, the Dakshin'acha'rins and the 
Vam'acha'rins (the followers of tho right- 
hand and left-hand ritual). Tho latter 
practise the grossest impurities. (San¬ 
skrit, zakti, power, energy.) 

S&k'unta'la. Daughter of saint 
Vis'wa'mita, and Menaka a water-nymph. 
Abandoned by her parents, she was 
brought up by a hermit. One day king 
Dushyanta came to the hermitage dur¬ 
ing a hunt, and persuaded Sakuntala to 
marry him, and in due time a son was 
born. When the boy was six years old, 
she took it to its father, and the king | 
recognised bis wife by a ring which he | 
bad given her. She was now publicly 
proclaimed his queen, and Bhdrata, his 
son and heir, became the founder of the 
glorious race of the Bh&ratas. This story 
forms the plot of the celebrated drama 
of KAlida'sa, called “Sakuntala,” made 
known to us by Sir W. Jones. 

Sak'ya-Mu'ni. ‘Sakya, the hermit, 
founder of Buddhism, I 


Balacaca'bia or Salaeadaby of Apn- 
cius. An uneatable soup of great pre¬ 
tensions. King, in his “ Art of Cookery ,* 
gives the recipe of this soup: “Bruise 
iu a mortar parsley-seod, dried penervat, 
dried mint, ginger, green coriander, 
stoned raisins, honoy, vinegar, oil, and 
wino. Put them into a cacab alum, 
throe orusts of Pycentine bread, the 
flesh of a pullet, vestine cheese, pine- 
kernels, cucumbers, dried onions,minced 
small; pour soup over the whole, gar¬ 
nish with snow, and serve up in the 
caeab'ulum.” 

At each end there are dishes of the ealaeaoabia 
of the Homans: one is made of parsley, pennyroyal, 
cheese, pinolops, honey, vinegar, brine, eggs, ounum¬ 
ber*. onions, end bsn-livers; the other is much the 
■nme ss soup mugre.— Smollett, *• Perrgnne lHMe." 

Sal'aoe (3 syl.). The sea, or rather 
the salt or briny deep; the wife of Nep¬ 
tune. 

Triton, who boosts his high Neptunian ram, 

Bpiuug from tho god by Salaoe’s embrace. 

ComoSns, “ Lusiad," bk. Vi. 

Salad Days. Days of inexperience, 
when persons are very green. 

• Mr sailed days. 

‘When I was greeu in judgment. 

Shakespeare, “Anthony and Cleopatra," 15 . 

A pen’orlh of salad oil. A stropping; 
a castigation. It is a joke on All Fools’ 
Day to send one to the saddler’s for a 
“ pen’orth of salad oil.” Tho pun is be¬ 
tween “ salad oil," as abovo, and the 
French amir de la salade, “ to be 
flogged.” The French salader and salade 
arc derived from tho sails or saddle on 
which schoolboys were at one time 
birched. A block for tho purpose is still 
kept in some of our public schools. 
Oudm translates tho phrase, Danner la 
salte d un escolier by f‘ scopar un scolari 
innanzi b, tutti gli altri. — “ Recherchet 
Jtalimnes et Francoises,” pt. ii. 508. 

Salamander, in Egyptian hierogly¬ 
phics, is a human form pinebed to death 
with the cold. ( See Undines.) 

Salamander of Middle-Age superstition 
was a creature in the shape of a man 
which lived in fire. (Greek, salambit 
aner, chimney man, meaning a man that 
lives in a chimney or fire.) 

Salamander. A sort of lizard, which, 
according to a superstition once very 
prevalent, sought the hottest fire to 
breed in, but quenched it with the ex¬ 
treme frigidity „of its body. Pliny tells 
us be tried the experiment once, but the 
creature was soon burnt to a powder. 
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Salamander. Francois T. of France 
adopted as his badge '‘a lizard in the 
midst of flames,” with the legend Nutnsco 
et exiitiffuo—'^l nourish and extinguish.” 
The Italian motto from which this legend 
was borrowed was, Nitdrixco il buono e 
tpevyo il reo - “ I nourish the good and 
extinguish the bad.” Fire purifies good 
metal, but consumes rubbish. (See ante.) 

Salamander. Anything of a fiery-red 
colour. Falstaff calls Bardolph's nose “a 
burning lamp,” "a salamander,” and the 
drink that made such “ a fiery meteor” 
he calls “fire." 

I have maintained that salamander of years 
with fire any time tiiie t»o-and-tturry year*.— bhiike- 
Iprare, “1 Hinry IV.P It. 3. 

Salamander's WooL Asbestos, 
a fibrous mineral, affirmed by the Titrtars 
to bo made “of tho root of a tree.” It 
is sometimes called “mountain (lax,” 
and is not combustible). 

Sal'ary. The salt rations. The Romans 
served out rations of salt and other neces¬ 
saries to their soldiers and civil servants. 
Tho rations altogether were called by 
the goneral name of salt, and when 
money was substituted for the rations 
the stipend wont by the same name, i 
(Latin, tala'mm, from ml, salt.) j 

Sale by the Candle. A species of 
auction. An inch of candle being lighted, 
he who made the bid as the candle gave 
its expiring wink was declared the buyer. 

Salem (“peace”), aftorwards called 
Jerusalem, a conniption of Jireh Salem. 
Abraham called'it Jehovah-ji'reh (Gen. 
xxii.H). The word is sometimes used for 
tho church either militant or triumphant 
(Isa. lxii. 1; Rov. iii. T2). 

Mfilohiwdeo, king of Salem., being by interpre¬ 
tation King of peace.—vii. X, 8. j 

Salic Iiaw. The law so called is 
one chapter of the Soliau code regarding 
succession to salic lands, which was 
limited to heirs male, to tho exclusion of ! 
females, chiofty because certain military 
duties were connected with the holding 
of those lands. In the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury females were excluded from the 
throne of France by the application of 
the Salic law to the succession of the 
crown. 

Which Saliqnc.ee 1 «ald. twlxt Elbe and Sale, 

b at this day in Germany called Heron. 

ahahihpmrt, “ Henry V.,” 1. a 

Salisbury Cathedral. Begun in 
1220, and finished in 1258; noted for 


having the loftiest spire in the United 
Kingdom. It is 400 feet high, or thirty 
feet higher than the dome of St. Paul’s. 

Salisbury Court (London) origi¬ 
nated m a palace of the bishop of Salis¬ 
bury, whicn he parted with to tho Sack- 
vines. 

Salisbury Craigs. Rocks near 
Edinburgh; so called from the earl of 
Salisbury, who accompanied Edward III. 
on an expedition against the Suots. 

Sallust of France. C6sar Viohard, . 
abbtf de St. Real; so called by Voltaire. 
(lt>mt>92.) 

Sally. Saddle. (Latin, sella; French, 
telle.) 

The horse..,.stopped bis oourse by degrees, and 
veut with tils rider . .into a pond to drink; and 
there eat his lordship upon the sally.—** Lives of the 
Noras." 

Vaulting ambition ... o'erleaps its «eil, 

And falls o’ the other.... 

Sluikttpenrt, “Macbeth,” L 7. 

Sally L imn. A tea-cake ; so called 
from Sally Lunn, the pastrycook of lintb. 
who used to cry them about in a basket 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Dalmer, the baker, bought her receipt, 
and made a song about the buns. 

Sally-port. The postern in forti'i- 
cations. It is a small door or port whence 
troops may issue unseen to make sallies, 
Ac. (Latin, salio, to leap.) 

Sal'magun di. A mixture of minced 
veal, chicken or turkey, anchovies or 
pickled herrings, and onions, all chopped 
together, and served with lemon-juice 
and oil; so called from Salmagondi, one of 
the ladies attached to tho suite of Mary 
de Medicis, wife of Henri IV. of France, 
j She either invented the dish or was so 
fond of it that it went by her name. 
More probably the word is a corruption 
of the Latin salyamum (meat and salad 
powdered together). 

Salma'sius. A French scholar, called 
by Balzac “the Infalliblespecially, 
noted for his controversy with Milton 
“on the lawfulness of executing king 
Charles I.” (1588-1858). 

Salmon is the Latin salmo (the leap¬ 
ing fish). Some of them will leap to a 
height of fifteen or even twenty feet. 

SaLmo'neus (4 syl.). A king of 
Elis, noted for his arrogance and impiety. 

• He not only ordered sacrifice to be offered 
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to himself, but he attempted to iihitate 
the thunder and lightning of Jovej for 
which impiety the king of gods and men 
hurled a thunderbolt at him and Bent 
him to the infernal regions. * i 

SaTsabil. A fouatain in Paradise. 
— Mahometan, mythology. - 

Mahomet ni taking hi* afternoon nafNn hi* 
ParadUe a hourt baa rolled a cloud under ht*i‘ 
head, and he waa inoriog wrenely near the fountain 
aCBauabU.—Jf. L’Spina ,“ Vroquanutatna" ji. a 
A 

Balt. Flavour; smack. The salt of 
youth iB that vigour and Btrong passion 
which then predominates. Shakespeare 
uses the term on several occasions for 
strong amorous passion. Thus logo re¬ 
fers to it ob “ hot as monkeys, salt as 
wolves in pride” (“Othello,” iii. 3). The 
Duke calls Angelo's base passion his 
“ salt imagination,” because he supposed 
his victim to be Isabella, and not his be¬ 
trothed wife whom he was forced by the 
Duke to marry.— u Measure fur Measure" 
v. 1. 

Though we nre jnatioM, and doctor*, and church¬ 
man, M*«ter Pun, w* here aome salt of our youth 

iB US.-"Merry Ftv« of H’indtor," ii 8. 

Salt in# coffin.. It is still not uncom¬ 
mon to put salt into a coffin, and Moresin 
tolls us the reason: Satan hates salt, 
because it is the symbol of incorruption 
and immortality.— “Papatus," p. 154. 

Spilling salt was held to be an unlucky 
6 men by the Romans, and the superstition 
has descended to ourselves. In Leonardo 
da Vinci's famous picture of the Lord’s 
Bupper, Judas Iscariot is known by the 
salt cellar knocked over accidentally by 
his arm. Salt was used in sacrifice by 
the Jews, as well as by the Greeks and 
Romans; and it is still used in baptism by 
tue Roman Catholic clergy. It was an 
emblem of purity and the sanctifying in¬ 
fluence of a holy life on others. Hence 
our Lord tells his disciples they are “ the 
salt of the earth.” Spilling the salt after 
it was placed on the head of the victim 
was a oad omen, and hence the super¬ 
stition. 

Cum grano sa'lis. With great limita¬ 
tion. As salt is sparingly used for a con¬ 
diment, so truth is sparingly scattered 
in sl exaggerated report. 

To rit above the salt— in a place of dis¬ 
tinction. Formerly tbe family saler (salt¬ 
cellar) was of massive silver, and placed 
in the middle of the table. Persons of 
distinction sat above the “saler"— i.e. y 
between it and the head of the table. , 


sat 

He 


Dependents and other inferior guests 
below it. 

, He won’t earn salt for hit porridge. 
wilLne^er earn 9 penny. 

«? To salt an invoice is to put the extreme 
value upon each article, and even some¬ 
thing more, t 6 give it piquancy and raise 
its market value, according to the maxim, 
sal eapit omnia. The French Lave the 
same expression; as Vendre bien safe, 
“ To sell very dear II me Fa bien sale , 
“ He charged me an exorbitant price 
and generally saler is to pigeon one. 

Salt in Beer. In Scotland it was 
customary to throw a handful of salt on 
the top of tho mash to keep the witches 
from it. Salt really has the effect of 
moderating tho fermentation and fining 
the liquor. 

Bait-hill (Eton). At the Eton Monteni 
the captain of the school used to collect 
money from the visitors on Montera 
day. Standing on a mound at Slough, 
he waved a flag, and persons appointed 
for the purpose collected the donations. 
The mound is still called Salt-kill, and 
the money given was called salt. The 
word Balt is similar to the Latin salu'y nm 
(salary), the pay given to Roman soldiers 
and civil officers. (See Sauauy.) 

Salt Junk. Salt boef on board ship. 
Junk is the bulrush of which ropes used 
to be made, and salt junk means beef 
that is hard, ropy, and salt. 

Salt Lake. It has been stated that 
three buckets of this water will yield one 
of solid salt. This cannot be true, as 
water will not hold in solution more than 
twenty-five per cent, of saline matter. 
The Mormons engaged in procuring it 
s*ate that they obtain one bucket of salt 
for ovory five buckets of water.— Quebec 
Morning Chronicle. 

Salt Prunella. A mixture of re¬ 
fined nitre aud soda for Bore throats. 
Prunella is a corruption of Branolle, 
in French stl de brunelle, from the Ger¬ 
man breum (a sore throat), hr dune (the 
quinsy). 

Prunella is the name of a genus of 
plants very astringent, and used in medi¬ 
cine for sore throats. This word also 
is a corruption of Brupelle. (See above.) 

PrnneUo, a species of plum, is quite 
another word, being from the French 
prunelle (a little plum). 
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Prundlo, the stuff of which clerical 
gowns are made, is a corruption of Brig* 
noles, where it was originally manufac¬ 
tured. ' * , 

Salt River. To row up Salt Rifar. > 
A defeated political paHy is said to be 
rowed up Salt River, and those who „ 
attempt to uphold the party have the ' p ' 
task of rowing up this ungracious stream.'**, 
J. Inman says the allusion is to a sffi&ll * 
stream in Kentucky* the passage of which 
is rendered both difficult and dangerous 
by shallows, bars, and an extremely tor¬ 
tuous channel. 

Saltpetre is the salt formed in ! 
stones or walls. It is the tel de pierre of , 

the French. > 

» 

Salu'te (2 syl.). According to tradi¬ 
tion, on the triumphant return of Maxi¬ 
milian to Germany, after bis second cam¬ 
paign, the town of Augsburg ordered 
100 rounds of cannon to be discharged. 
The officer on service, fearing to have 
fallen short of the number, caused an , 
extra round to be added. The town 
of Kuremburg ordered a like salute, 
and the custom became established. 

Salute in the British navy, between 
two shipB of equal rank, is made by firing 
an equal number of guns. If the vessels 
are of unequal rank, the superior tires 
the fewer rounds. ; 

Royal Salute in the British navy con- 1 
sists ( 1 ) in firing twenty-one great guns, 1 
( 2 ) in the officers lowering their sword- I 
points, and (3) in dipping the colours. I 

SalutationB. 

Shaking hands. A relic of the ancient 
custom of adversaries, in treating of a 
truce, taking hold of the weapon-hand to 
ensure against treachery. 

Lady’s curtsey. A relic of the ancient 
custom of women going on the knee to 
men of rdnk and power, originally to bog 
mercy, afterwards to acknowledge su¬ 
periority. 

Taking off the hat. A* relic of the 
ancient custom of taking off the helmet 
when no danger is nigh. A man takes 
off his bat to show that he dares stand 
unarmed in your presenoe. 

Discharging gum as a talute. To show 
that no fear exists, and therefore no 
guns will be required. This is like ■ 

* ‘ burying the hatchet ” {q.v. ). 

Presenting arms—i.e., offering to give 
them up, from a full persuasion of the 


peaceful and friendly disposition df the 
person so honoured. 

■ Lowering swords. To express a willing¬ 
ness to put yourself unarmed in tbe 
power of tiie person saluted from a full 
persuasion of tus friendly feeling. 

% Salve (1 syl?) is the Latin sal'via 
(sag$, one of the most efficient of me¬ 
diaeval remedies. 

To other woundSa, and to broken nrmM, 

Some hadde m1t«, and tome faadds ebermee. 

Chanter, “ Canterbury TaUe," line 3,714. 

Salve. To flatter, to wheedle. The 
allusion is to salving a wound. 

Sam. Uncle Sam. The United States 
government. Mr. Frost tells us that the 
inspectors of Elbert Anderson’s store on 
the Hudson were Ehenezer Wilson and 
his uncle Samuel Wilson, the latter of 
whom superintended in person the work¬ 
men, and went by the name of “ Uncle 
Sim." The stores were marked E.A.— 
U.S. { Elbert Anderson, United States), 
and one of the employers being asked 
the meaning, said U.S. stood for “Uncle 
Sam." The joke took, and in the War 
of Independence the men carried it with 
them, and it becamo stereotyped. 

To stand Sam. To be made to pay the 
reckoning. This is an Americanism' and 
arose from the letters U.S. on the knap¬ 
sacks of the soldiers. The government 
of Uncle Sam has to pay or “ stand 
Sam ” for all. {See above.) 

Bam Weller. Servant of Mr. Pick¬ 
wick, famous for his metaphors. He is 
meant to impersonate the wit, shrewd¬ 
ness, quaint humour, and best qualities 
of London low life.— Charles Dickens. 
“ Pichrick.” 

Sa'mael. The prince of demons, 
who, in the guise of a serpent, tempted 
Eve; also called the angel of death.— 
Jewish demonology. 

Sam'anides (8 syl.). A dynasty of 
tou kings in Western Persia (902-1004), 
founded by Ismail al Sara'ani. 

Bama'ria, according to 1 Kings xvi. 
24, means the hill of Shemer. Omri 
“ bought the hill Samaria of Shemer for 
two talents of silver, and built on the hill, 
and called the name of [bis] city . m . . 
after tho name of Shemer .... Sama¬ 
ria." (b. o. 925.) 

Samaritan. A good Samaritan. A 
philanthropist, one who attends upon*. 
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the poor to Aid them and give them 1 
relief. (Lukes. 30-37.) | 

Sambo. A pet name given to any ] 
one of the negro race. The term is pro- i 
periy applied to one born of a negro 
and a mulatto, called a zambo. 

Sam'edi (2syl.), French for Sunday, 
is a contraction of Sabbati-di (Sabbath- 
day), as Mardi is Marti-di, Yendredi is 
Vis neri-dt, too. (the day dedicated to Mars, 

_ Venus, &c.). 

Sa'mian. The Samian poet. Simon'- 
idSs the satirist, born at Samos. 

The Samian sage. Pythng'oras, bom 
at Samos; sometimes called “the Sa¬ 
mian." (6th century B.C.) 

’Tia enoush. 

In tfaU Ut« kge, adventurous to liave touched 

Utht on the numbers of the Samian aim. 

Thornton . 

The Samian fetter. The letter Y, used 
by Pythag'oras as an emblem of the 
straight narrow path of virtue which is 
one, but if once deviated from, the fur¬ 
ther the lines are extended the wider j 
becomes the breach. j 

When reaion doubtful, like the Samian letter. | 

Points him two ways, the narrower the better. 1 

*• Dunctaii," iv. 

Samia'sa. A seraph, who fell in love 
with Aholiba / mah, a grand-daughter of 
Cain, and when the Hood came, carried 
her uhder^his wing to some other planet. 
— Byron, “ Heaven and Barth." 

Sa'mief, the Black Huntsman of the 
Wolf’s Glen. Asatanic spirit, who gave 
to a marksman who entered into com¬ 
pact with him seven balls, six of which 
were to hit infallibly whatever was aimod 
at, but the seventh was to deceive. The 
person who made this compact was 
termed Der Frei'schuts. — Weber, “ Der 
Freuehutz" (an opera). 

Sa'mie l-wind, or Simoom A hot 
suffocating wind, that blows occasionally 
in Afrioa and Arabia. (Arabic, samma, 
suffocatingly hot.) 

Burning and headlong aa the Samiel wind. 

Thomas Moor*, “ hallo. Jlookh," pt.i 

Bamoor. Tbe.south wind of Persia, 
which so softens the strings-of lutes, that 
they can never be tuned while it lasts.— 
Stephen, “Persia." 

like the wind of the sooth o’er a aummer lute 
blowing. 

Hashed all it* mimic, and witheredita frame. 

Thomas Moor*. ” The Tir* Worthipptrt." 


Samp'son. 4 dominie Sampson. A 
humble pedantic scholar, awkward, 
irascible, and very .old-fashioned. The 
character occurs in Sir Walter Scott’s 
“ Guy Mannering. 

„ Samosa'tian Philosopher. Lu, 
oian tof Samos'ata. 

Samson:. Any man . of ’unusual 
strength; so called from the judge of 
Israel. t 1 

The British Samsort Thomas Topbam, 
son of a London carpenter. He lifted 
three hogsheads of water, weighing 1,836 
pounds, in the presofice of thousands of 
spectators assembled in Bath Street, 
Gold Bath Fields, May ‘2Stb, 1741. Being 
plaguod by a faithless woirian, he put an 
end to his life in the HoWer of his age. 
(1710-1753?) 

Samson Carrasco.— “ Bon Quixote," pt. 
ii. bk, i. ch. 4. 

San Chris'tobal. A mountain in 
Grana'da, seen by shins arriving from the 
African coast; so called because colossal 
images of St. Christopher wore erected in 
places of danger, from the superstitious 
notion that whoover cast his eye on the 
gigantic saint would be froe from peril 
for the whole day. 

San Suen'a. Zaragoza. 

Sance-bell. Samo as “ Sanctus- 
bell." (See Saobing-bkm,.) 

San'cha. Daughter of Garcias, kmg 
of Navarre, and wife of Keman Gonsa'lez 
of Castile. She twice saved the life of 
tlio count her husband—once on his 
road to Navarro, being waylaid by per¬ 
sonal enemies and cast into a dungeon, 
she liberated him by bribing the gaoler. 
The next time was when Fernan was 
waylaid and held prisoner at Leon. On 
this occasion she effected his escape 
by changing clothes with him. Tho 
tale resembles that of the countess of 
Nithsdale, who effected the escape of 
her husband from the Tower on the 
23rd of February, 1715; and that of the 
countess de Lavalette, who, in 1815, 
liberated the count her husband from 
prison by changing clothes with him. 

Sancho Fanza, the squire of Don 
Quixote, was governor of Barata'ria, ac¬ 
cording to Cervantes. He is described 
as a short, pot-bellied rustic, full of com¬ 
mon sense, but without a grain of “ sg&„ 
ritnality.” He rode upon an ass, and 
was especially famous fot his proverbs. 
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A Sancho Panza. A justice of the 
peace. In French a “juge do paix.” 

In allusion to the wise judgments of the 
squire in the isle of Barata'ria. 

Sancho Panza's ass. J Dapple. 

Sancho's Pan:a’s vpfe. t Teresa ). 

Sancho. The model painting of this 
squire is Leslies “ Sancho and the 
Duchess.” f, 

Sandioaia tho. A forgery of the 
niue books of this “author” was printed 
at Bremen in 1837. The u original ” was 
said to have been discovered in the con¬ 
vent of St. Maria de Merinhao by colonel 
Pereira, a Portuguese ; but it was soon 
discovered (l)'that no such convent ex¬ 
isted, (2) that there was no colonel in | 
the Portuguese service of tlio name, and 
(3) that the paper of the MS. displayed 
the wator-mark of an GsuabrUck paper- 
mill. ( See Richard or Cirencester.) 

Sanctum Sancto'rum. A private 
room into which no one uninvited enters. 
The reference is to the Holy of Holies 
in the Jewish Temple, a small chamber 
into which none but the high priest might 
enter, and that only on the great day of 

tenement. A man’s private house is 
his sanctuary; his own special private 
room in that house is the sanctuary of 
the sanctuary, or the sanction sancto'rum. 

Sjancy' Diamond. So called from 
Nicholas do £ lari ay, sieur doSancy, who 
bought it for 70,0'J0 francs (£2,8u0) of ! 
don Antonio, prince of Crato and king I 
n i Portugal in partibus. It belonged at j 
one time to Charles the Bold of Burgundy, 
who wore it with other diamonds at the 
battle of Granson, in 1476; and after his 
defeat it was picked up by a Swiss sol¬ 
dier, who sold it fora gulden to a clergy¬ 
man. The clergyman sold it sixteen 
years afterwards (1492) to o merchant 
of Lucerne for 5,000 ducats (£1,125). 
ft was next purchased (1495) by Em¬ 
manuel the Fortunate of Portugal, and 
remained in the house of Aviz till the 
kingdom was annexed to Spain (1580), 
when don Antonio sold it to sieur do 
Sancy, w whose family it remained more 
than a century. On one occasion the sieur, 
being desirous of aiding Henri IV. in 
nis struggle for the crown, pledged the 
diamond to the Jews at Metz. The 
servant entrusted with it, being attacked 
\ Vy robbers, swallowed the diamond, and 
’was murdered, but Nicholas de Harlay 
subsequently recovered the diamond out 


of the dead body of his unfortunate mes¬ 
senger. We next find it in the posses¬ 
sion of James II., who purchased it for 
the crown of England. James carried 
it with him in his flight to France 
in 1688, when it was sold to Louis 
XIV. for £25,000. Louis XV. wore it 
at his coronation, but during the Revo¬ 
lution it was again sold. Napoleon in 
his high and palmy days boig-ht it, but 
it was sold in 1835 to pnnee Paul 
Demidoff for £80,000. The prince sold 
it in 1830 to M. Levrat, administrator of 
the Mining Society, who was to pay for it 
in four instalments; but his railing to 
fulfil his engagement became, in 1832, 
the subject of a lawsuit, which was given 
in favour of the prince. We next hear 
of it in Bombay; and in 1867 it was trans¬ 
mitted to England by the firm of Forbes 
and (Jo, 

Sand. J/y sand of life is almost run. 
The allusion is to the hour-glass. 

AlM! dread lord, you lee the case wherein I stand, 
nud how litt'e «aud m left to ran in my r-oor Stan.— 
" JLcynard the fox iv. 

To number sands. To undertake tax 
endless or impossible task. 

Alu! poor duke, the talk he undertakes 
Is numbering sonde and drinking ooeana dry. 

bhuknpca, c, “ Richard II.," iL X 

Footprints in the sands of Time (Long¬ 
fellow, “Psalm of Life”). This beau¬ 
tiful expression was probably suggested 
by a letter of a, ho First Napoleon to his 
Minister of the Interior respecting the 
poor laws“It is melancholy [he says] 
to see time classing away without being 
put to its fu’.l value. Surely in a matter 
of this kind we should endeavour to do 
something, that we may say that we 
have lived, that we have not lived in 
vain, that wo may leave some impress of 
our lives on the sands of Time.” 

Sand [Georae). The nom-de-plume 
of Madame Dudevant, a French authoress. 
This name was assumed out of attach¬ 
ment to Jules Sand or Sandeau, a young 
student, in conjunction with whom she 
published her first novel under the name 
of “Jules Sand.” (1804-*.) 

Sand-banks. Wynants, a Dutch, 
artist, is famous for his homely pictures, 
where sand-banks form a most striking 
feature. 

Sand-blind. Virtually blind, but 
not wholly so; what the French sill bor- 
lue. (Anglo-Saxon, Gothic, tenths, 
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Old High. German; sand, meaning sooth, 
really, virtually,) It is only fit for a 
Launcelot Gobbo to derive it from sand, 
a sort of earth. 

iMl Is my trae-tosjotten father, who. tolas more 
than Mad-blind, high-gravd blind, knows as uot. 
—Shmketpeare, of Venire,” iL i. 

San'dabar. An Arabian writer, cele¬ 
brated for his "Parables.” He lived 
about a century before the Christian era. 

Sandal- A man without sandals. A 
prodigal; so called by the ancient Jews, 
because the seller gave his sandals to the 
buyer as a ratification of his bargain. 
(Ruth iv. 7.) 

Sandal-wood. A corruption of 
Santal-wood; a plant of the genus Sari- 
talum, and natural order Santata'cece. 

S&ndaTphon. One of the three 
angels who roceivo the prayers of tho 
Israelites, and weave crowns for them.— 
Longfellow. 

Ba&d'en ( sandy-den). Tho groat 
palace tof king Lion, in the tale of 
“ Reynarcf^he Fox.” 

SandforA t and Merton. Thomas 
Bay's tale so called. 

Sandjar. One df the Sol juke Sultans 
of Persia; so called frtstn the place of his 
birth, and generally coikidered the Per¬ 
sian Alexander. (1117-1*58.) 

Sandechaki or Sandsthaki-sherif 
(the standard of greon silk). The sacred 
banner of the Mussulmans', It is now 
enveloped in four coverings of green 
taffeta, enclosed in a case of green cloth. 
The standard is twelve feet high, and the 
golden ornament (a clbsed hand) which 
surmounts it holds a copy of the Koran 
written by the calif Osman III. In times 
of peace this banner is guarded in the 
hall of the "noble vestment,” as the 
dress worn by "the prophet” is styled. 
In the suae hall ore preserved the sacred 
teeth, the holy heard, the sacred stirrup, 
the sabre, and the bow of Mahomet. 

Baildwicb.. A piece of meat be¬ 
tween two slices of bread; so called from 
the earl of Sandwioh, a man so fond of 
gambling that he passed whole days in 
the amusement, bidding the waiter bring 
him for refreshment a piece of meat be¬ 
tween two pieces of bread, which he ate 
without stopping from play. This con¬ 
trivance was not first nit upon by the 


earl in the reign of George III., as the 
Romans were very fond of " sandwiches,” 
colled by them offula. 

A Sandwich. A perambulating ad¬ 
vertisement displayer; so called be¬ 
cause he has a placarded board before 
and behind, between which he is en¬ 
closed like meat in a sandwich. 

The earl of Shaftesbury dMlred to my a word on 
behalf of a very respectable tody of men, ordinarily 
colled ••eandvlchea"— The Timet, March 18th, 1807. 

Bang Bleu. Of high aristocratic 
descent. The words are French, and 
mean blue blood, but the notion is 
Spanish.. The old families of Spain who 
trace their pedigree beyond the time of 
the Moorish conquest say that their 
venous blood is blue, but that of com¬ 
mon poople is black. 

Sangaree/ A West Indian drink., 
consisting of Madeira wine, syrup, water, 
and nutmeg. 

San'glamore (3 syl.). Braggado- 
chio’s sword.— Spenser, “Faery Queen." 

San'glier (Sir). Meant for Shan 
O’Neil, leader of the Irish insurgents 
in 1567.— Spender, “Faery Queen v. 

Sanylier des Ardennes. Guillaume 
do la Marck, driven from Lifego for tho 
murder of the bishop of Li£ge, and be¬ 
headed by tho archduke Maximilian. 
(1446-1485.) 

Sangra'do (Dr.), in the romance of 
“Gil Bias/' prescribes depletion and 
bleeding for every ailment. The charac¬ 
ter is a satire on Iiclvetius. 

If the Sangra'doe were ignorent. there vu at any 
rate more to eparo>ln the veins then ilian there is 
now .—Jkuly Telegraph. 

Sangreal. The vessel from which 
our Saviour drank at the Last Supper, 
and which (as it is said) was afterwards f 
filled by Joseph of Arimatho'a with the 
blood that flowed from his wAunda. This 
blood was reportod to Rave the power of 
prolonging life and preserving chastity. 
The quest of this eup forms the most 
fertile source of adventures to the knights 
of the Round Table. The story of the 
Sangreal or Sangraal was first writton 
in verse by Chrestien de Troyes (end of 
the tenth oentury), thdhce Latinised 
(thirteenth century), and finally turned 
into French prose by Gautier Map, by 
“ order of lord Henry" (Heniy III.) 
It commences with the genealogy of our 
Saviour, and details the whole Gospel 
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bistory; but the prose romance begins 
•with Joseph of Arimathe'a. Its quest 
is continued in “Percival,” a romance 
of the fifteenth century, which gives 
the adventures of a young Welshman, 
raw and inexperienced, but admitted 
to knighthood. At his death the san- 
greal, the sacred lance, and the silver 
trencher were earned up to heaven in 
the presence of attendants, and have 
novor since been seen on earth. 

Greal is either the old French grasal (a 
cup), or the Latin sanguis re&lis.' 

Sanjak-sherif. The flag of the 
prophet. (Turkish, sanjak, a standard.) 

SanTiedrim. The great council of 
seventy elders among the Jews, which 
heard appeals from the inferior courts. 
(Greek, sunedriori, a sitting together.) 

Sanhedrim, in Drydcn’s satire of “Ab¬ 
salom and Achitophel,” stands for the 
British Parliament. The Jewish San¬ 
hedrim, beforo the captivity, was a sort 
of senate convened to assist Moses in the 
government; aftor the captivity it seems 
to have been a permanent consistory 
court. The president was called “ Han- 
nas'ieon” or prince, and the vice-presi¬ 
dent “The Father." The seventy-one 
sat in a semi-circle, thirty-five on each 
side of the president; the “father” being 
on his right hand, and the “Lacan” on 
his left. 

Tlia Sanhedrim long time na chief ho ruled. 

Their reason guided, and their paialon cooled. 

Sans Culottes (French, without 
trousers). A namo given by the aristo¬ 
cratic section during the French devolu¬ 
tion to the popular party, tbe favourite 
leader of which was Henriot. (1793.) 

Bans Culottides. The five com¬ 
plementary days added to the twelve 
months of the Revolutionary Calendar. 
Each month being made to consist of 
thirty days, the riff-raff days which 
would not conform to the law wero named 
in honour of the sans culottes, and made 
idle days or holidays. 

Sans Peur et Bans Beproche. 
Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier de Bayard, 
who was -slain in 1524, was called “ L© 
chevalior sans pour ot sans rsproche.* 9 
# (1476-1524.) 

. Bans Bond (French). Free and 
easy, void of care. There is a place so 
called near Potsdam, where the king of 
Prussia has a palace. 


Enfans Sans Souci. The Tradesmen’s 
company of actors, as opposed to the Law¬ 
yer’s, c&lled “ BasochianB” (q.v.). Ti pn 
company was organised in France in the 
reign of ChariesVIII., for the performance 
of short comedies^ in which public charac¬ 
ters and the manners of the day were 
turned into ridicule. The manager of 
the “ Care-for-nothings” [sans souci) was 
called “The Prinoe of Fools." One of 
their dramatic pieces, entitled “ Master 
Pierre Pathelin,” was an immense fa¬ 
vourite with the Parisians. 

Sanaca'ra. The ten essential rites 
of Hindps of the first throe castes: (1) 
At the conception of a child; (2) at tbe 
quickening; (3) at birth; (4) at naming; 
(5) carrying the child out to see the 
moon; (6) giving him food to eat; (7) 
the ceremony of tonsure; (8) investiture 
with tbe string; (9) the close of his 
studies; (10) the ceremony of “mar¬ 
riage,” when he is qualified to^oorform 
the sacrifices ordained. 


SailBfoy (Infidelity). A Saracen “ who 
cared for neither God nor man,” en¬ 
countered by St. George and slain.r- 
Spenser, “ FaSry Queen," bk. i. 


Sansjoy (Without the peace of God). 
Brother of Sansfoy {Infidelity) and Sans- 
loy ( Without the law of God). He is a 
paynim knight, who fights with St. 
Goorge in the palace grounds of Pride, 
and would have been slain if Duessa had 
not rescued him. He is carried in the 
of Night to tho Infernal regions, 


car 


w here he is healed 
Eseula'pius.— Spensdr, 
bk. i. 


of his wounds by 
“ Faery Queen, 


Sansloy (IReligion), brother of Sans¬ 
foy U/.v.). Having torn off the disguise of 
Arc-lnma'go and wounded the lion, he 
carries off Una into the wilderness. Her 
shrieks arouse the fauns and satyrs, 
who come t ? her rescue, and Sansloy 
flees. Una is Truth, and being without 
Holiness (the Red-cross Knight), is de¬ 
ceived by Hypocrisy. As soon as Truth 
joins Hypocrisy, instead of Holiness, 
Irreligion breaks in and carries her away. 
The reference is to the reign of queen 
Mary, when the Reformation was carried 
captive, and tbe lion was wounded to 
tho heart by the “ False-law of God.’’— 
Spenser, ‘‘Faery Queen," bk. L 
In bk. ii., Sansloy appears again as the 
cavalier of Perissa or Prodigality. 
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Sanscmetto (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
A Christian regent of Mecca, vicegerent 
of Charlemagne. 

Santa Casa {Italian, the holy house). 
The reputed house in whiph the Virgin 
Mary lived at Nazareth, miraculously 
translated to Fiume, *ln Dalmatun, in 
lSSl, and thence to Recana'fci in 1294, 
and finally to Macera'ta, in Italy, to a 
piece of land belonging to the lady 
Laureta. 

Santa Klaus (1 syl.). The Dutch 
name of St. Nicholas. Just before 
Christmas the.children of Flapders, Hol¬ 
land, and several parts of Germany, put 
out their shoe or stocking for Santa 
Klaus or Kfiecht Clobes to put a gift 
therein before morning, as a prize of 
good conduct. 

Sappho of Toulouse. CMmence 
Iaaure {2 syl.), a wealthy lady of Tou- 
Ioubo, who instituted in 1490 the “ Jeux 
Floraux,” and left funds to defray their 
annual expenses. She composed a beau¬ 
tiful “Ode to Spring." (1403-1513.) 

* Sar acens. Dnconge derives this 
word from Sarah ('Abraham's wife); Het¬ 
tinger from the Arabic taraca (to steal); 
Forster from sahra (a desert); but pro¬ 
bably it is the Arabic sharakyoun or 
sharkeyn (the eastern people), as opposed 
to Magharibe (the western people—i.e., 
of Morocco). 

Bar'acen-wheat (Fronjch, BU-Sar- 
rasin). Buck-wheat; so called because it 
was brought by the crusaders from the 
country of the Saracens. * {See Buck- 
WHBA.T.) , 

Saragoz'a. The Maid of Saragoza. 
Augustina, who was only twenty-two years 
Of age when, her lover beifig shot, she 
mounted the battery in his 1 place. The 
French, after besieging the town for two 
months, were obliged to retreat, August 
lflth, 1808. 

Bar'asw&'ti. Wife of Brahma, and 
goddess of the fine arts .—Hindu mytho - 

logy 

Bar'caam. A flaying or plucking off 
of the akin; a cutting taunt. (Greek, 
mrbm, to flay, Ac.) 

Sarce'net (2 eyl.). A corruption of 
Sarocen.net, from its Saracenic or Oriental 
.origin. 


Sarcoph'agus. A stone, according 
to Pliny, which consumed the flesh, ana 
was therefore ohosen by the ancients for 
oofflns. It is called sometimes lapis 
Amine, because it was found at Assos of 
Lycia. 

Sardanap&lus. King of Nineveh 
ana Assyria, noted for his luxury and 
voluptuousness. His effeminacy induced 
Arba'cBs, the Mede, to conspire against 
him. Myrra, an Ionian slave and his 
favourite concubine, roused him from his 
lethargy, and induced him to appear at 
the head of his armies. He won three 
successive battles, but being then de¬ 
feated, he was induced by Myrra to 
plajpe himself on a funeral pile, which 
she herself set fire to, and then jumping 
into the flames, perished with her be¬ 
loved master. (Died B,c. 817.)—Byron, 

‘ 1 Sardanapalux.' ’ 

A Saraanapalus. Any luxurious, ex¬ 
travagant, self-willed tyrant. {See above.) 

Sardanapalus of China. Cheo-tsin, 
who shut nimself and his queen in bis 
alace, and set fire to the building, that 
e might not fall into the hands of Woo- 
•wong, who founded the dynasty of 
Tchow (B.c. 1154-1122). It was Cheo-tsin 
who invented the chopsticks. 

Sardinian Laugh. Laughing on 
the wrong side of one's mouth. The Edin- 
hiif-gh Review says.- “The ancient Sar¬ 
dinians used to get rid of their old rela¬ 
tions by throwing them into deep pits, 
and the sufferers were expected to foul 
delighted at this attention to their well¬ 
being.”— July, 1849. 

Sardonic Smile, Grin or Laugh¬ 
ter. A smile of contompt; so used by 
Homer. 

The Herba Sardon'ia (so called from 
Sardis, in Asia Minor) is so acrid that it 
produoes a convulsive moreorifent of the 
nerves of the face, resembling a painful 
griu. Byron says of tbe Corsair, There 
was a laughing devil in his smut. 

Tin Envy'S safnt, nrat rale 
To hide bar rage in ridicule; 

The vulgar eye the beet beguiles 

When all her enakce are racked with smiles, 

Sardonic smilee by rancour raised. . _ 

Swift, “ Phtnumnt and Lark.” 

Sar'donyx. An orange-brown cor¬ 
nelian. Pliny saye it is oalled sard from 
Sardis, in Asia Minor, where it is found, 
and onyx, the nail, because its colour re¬ 
sembles that of the Bkin under the nail 
(xxxvii. 6 ). 
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Sarpe'don. A favourite of the gods, 
who assisted Priam when Troy was 
besieged by the allied Greeks. When 
Achilles refused to fight, Sarpe'don made 
great havoc in battle, but was slain by 
Patroclos. —Homer, “Iliad” 

Sars'en Stones. _ The “Druidical” 
sandstones of Wiltshire and Berkshire 
are so called. The early Christian 
Saxons used the word Saresyn as a syno¬ 
nym of pagan or heathen, and as these 
stones were popularly associated with 
Druid worship, they were called Saresyn 
cor heathen stones. Robert Ricart says 
of duke Kollo, “ He was a Sarasyn come 
out of Denmark into France.” Another 
derivation is the Phoenician sarsen (a 
rock), applied to any huge mass drawn 
from the quarry in its rude state. 

*„* These boulders are no more con¬ 
nected with the Druids than Stonehenge 
is (?.»'.). 

Sash is tied on the right side by the 
British cavalry, and on the left by the 
infantry. 

Bash Window is sluice window ; a 
window that moves up and down liko a 
sluice. (Dutch, sas ; Italian, sasse.) 

Sassan'ides (4 syl.). The first Per¬ 
sian dynasty of the historic poriod, or 
seventh including the mythic period ; so 
named because Ard'eshlr, the founder, 
was son of Sassan, a lineal descendant of 
Xerxes. 

Sa'tan in Hebrew means enemy. 

To whom the Arch-enemy, 

And hence in heaven oalled Satan. 

Milton. “Paradtu Lott,” bk. t 

Satanic. The Satanic School. So 
Southey called lord Byron and his 
imitators, who set at dofiance the gene¬ 
rally recofved notions of religion. Of 
English writers, Byron, Shelley, Moore, 
mid Bulwer aro the most prominent; of 
French writers, Rousseau, Victor Hugo, 
Paul de Kock, and George Sand. 

Bat'ire (2 syL). Scaliger’s derivation 
of this word from satyr is untenable. It 
is from tat!nr a (full of variety), tat'ura 
la/nxj a hotchpotch or olla podrida. As 
max'tmus, op’tumus, &c., became maxi- 
mv*,aptimu>, bo “satura” became sadira. 
L « r 1 ^ 611 ’ 8 Dedication prefixed to his 

Father of Satire. * Archil'oohos of 

Paros. 


Father of French Satire. Matbarin 
Regnier. (1573-1013.) 

Father of Roman Satire. Ludlius. 
(B.C. 148-103.) 

Luciliue «u the man who, bravely bold, 

Vo Homan vioea did tin mirror bold; 

Protected humble traodnear from reproaeh ; 

Showed worth on foot, and raeoala in a coach. 

linden, ‘'Art of Poetry,'' & a. 

Saturday. (See Black. ) 

Saturn or Chhonos (Time) devoured 
all bis ohildren except J upiter, Neptune, 
and Pluto. Jupiter means air, Neptune 
water, and Pluto the. grave. These Time 
cannot consume. 

Saturn is a very evil planet to he bom 
under. “The children of the sayd 
Saturne shall be great jangelerea and 
chyders . . . and they will never forgvve 
tyll they be revenged of theyr quarell.” 
— *' Compost of Ptholomeus 

Baturaa'lia. A time of licensed 
disorder and misrule. With the Romans 
it was the festival of Saturn, and was 
celebrated the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
December. During its continuance no 

{ jublic business could be transacted, the 
aw-courts were closed, the schools kept 
holiday, no war could be commenced, 
and no malefactor punished. Under the 
empiro, the festival was oxtended to 
seven days. 

Satur nian Days. Days of dulneas, 
when everything is venal. They are 
lead to indicate dulness, and gold to 
indicate venality. 

Then rocs the Med of Ghkot sad Of Night 
To blot out order aad extinguish light. 

Of dull and venal s new world to mould. 

And bring Saturnian dare of leadan d jold. 


Satur'nian Verses. Old-fashioned. 
A rude composition employed in satire 
among the ancient Romans. Also a 

E eculiar metre, consisting of throe iam- 
ics and a syllable over, joined to three 
trochees, according to the following nur¬ 
sery metre:— 

Th# que&n wu in the pSMour. * . 
Eating bread end hon-fy. 


The Peeoennine and SnturoUn 
ai they were ealled Siiturniau from their anoirnt- 
ueu, when Saturn reigned m Italy,t hey wereoallod 
retcennlue from Peeeennma [«el, whe re they, wore 
flnt practiced.—Dryden, Dedication of t 'Jemm. 

Sat'umine (3 syl.). Agrave,phleg. 
matic disposition, dull and heavy. As¬ 
trologers affirra that suoh is the dispo¬ 
sition of those who are bom under the 
influence of the planet Saturn.. 
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Sa&'yr. The most famous represen¬ 
tation of these goat-men is that ol Prax- 
it'eliSs, a sculptor of Athens in the fourth 
century B.o. 

Sat'yrane (3 syl.). A blunt *but 
noble knight who delivered Una from the 
fauns and satyrs. The meaning is this : 
Truth being driven from the towns and 
oities took refuge in caves and dens, 
where for a time it lay concealed. At 
leDgth Sir Satyrane (Luther) rescues 
Una from bondage, but no sooner is this 
the case than she falls in with Archima'go, 
to show how very difficult it was at the 
Reformation to separate Truth from 
Error.— Spenser, “Faery Queen” bk. i. 


Sauce means “ saltod food,’ 1 for giving 
a relish to meat, as pickled roots, herbs, 
and so on. (Latin, salsus.") 

The sauce was better than the fish. The 
accessories were better than the main 
part. This may be said of a book in 
which the plates and getting up are 
better thah the matter it contains. 

To serve fAe same sauce. To retaliate; 
to give as good as you take; to serve in 

the same manner. 

\ 

After him another oiune unto her, and served her 
with the same inuao; then a third... .—“The Man m 
tfte Moon," Ac. (1009). 

To sauce. To intermix. 

Then she fell to sauoe her deslrds with threatening*. 

~ Sidney. 

Folly soneed with discretion. \ 

Shakespeare, "TroUus an^ Oressida," 1. 2. 

What's sauce to the goose is sauce to the 
gander. (See Gander.) / * 


Saucy. Rakish; irresistible; or ra¬ 
ther that care-for-nobody, jaunty, daring 
behaviour which has won tor many of 
our regiments the term as a compliment. 
It is also applied metaphorically to some 
inanimate things, as ‘'saucy waves” 
which dare attack the very moon; the 
“saucy world” whioh dares defy the 
very gods;” the “saucy mountains," 
“winds,” and so on. / 

Saul, in Dryden's satire of “ 
and Acbitophel,” is m' 

Cromwell. As Saul 
and drove him froi 
Cromwfell persecuted 
drove him from Engl 

T hey w ho. when Saul vat 
it ode foaltih lshboahath 
onnrn forego. 


Absaloni 
ant for Oliver 
rsecutod David 
J erusalom, bo 
'Charles II. and 
,d. 

_. without» blow 

FJUcAnrd CrotnweU] the 


Said among the prophets t The 'Jows 
said of our Lord—“ How knoweth this 
man letters, having nover learned?” 


(John vii. 15.) Similarly ait the conver¬ 
sion of Saul, afterwards called Paul, 
the Jews said in substance, “Is it 
possible that Saul can be a convert ?” 
(Acts ix. 21.) The proverb applies 
to a person who unexpectedly shines 
in a department not his own. Thus it 
might be said of Richardson, the quiet 
bookseller, never known to be a man of 
genius till he was fifty, “ Is he also among 
the prophetB—has he also become noted 
as a man of letters and a novelist f 

Saunter. A corruption of the Latin 
words Sancta Terra (the Holy Land). 
When pilgrimages and crusades were in 
vogue, idle persons usod to loiter about, 
and wander lazily from place to place, 
i under pretence that they wore going to 
j take the cross or start for the Holy Land, 
i Hence sancta-terra-ing or sancte-tare-ing. 

Sav'age (2 syl.). One who lives in a 
wood (Greek, hu/e, a forest; Latin, silva; 
French, sylvage; Spanish, salvage; Italian, 
selvaggio; French, sauvage). 

Save the Mark. In archery, when 
an archer shot well it was customary to 
cry out “ God save the mark! ”— i.e., pre- 
vent any one coming after to hit the 
same mark and displace my arrow. 
Ironically it is said to a novice whoso 
arrow is nowhere. 

God save the mark/ (“ 1 Henry IV.,” 

| i. 3). Hotspur, apologising to the king 
for not sending the prisoners acoording 
to command, says the messenger was 
a “popinjay,” who made him mad 
with his unmanly ways, and who talked 
; “ like a waiting gentlewoman of guns, 

I drums, and wounds (God save the mark !)’’ 

! —meaning that he himself had been in 
; the brunt of battle, and it would be sad 
: indeed if “his mark” was displaced by 
| this court butterfly. The whole soope 
of the Bpeech is lost sight of by the or¬ 
dinary interpretation—“May the scars 
of my wounds never be effaced” (God 
save my scars). 4 

Savoy (The). A precinct of the 
| Strand, London, noted for the palace of 
i Savoy, originally tho seat of Peter, earl 
J of Savoy, who came to' England to visit 
1 his niece Eleanor, wife of Henry III. At 
the death of the earl, the house became 
' tho property of the queen, who gave it 
'to her second son, Edmund (earl of Lan- 
1 caster), and from this period it was at¬ 
tached to the duchy of Lancaster. ■ When 
tho Black Frince brought Jeaq le Bon, 
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king of France, captive to London <1356), 
he lodged him in tnC Savoy Palace, where j 
he remained till 1359, when he was re- ! 
moved to Somerton Castle, in Lincoln- ' 
shire. In 1360 he was lodged in the ' 
Tower; but,two months afterwards, waB 
allowed to return to France on certain ‘ 
conditions. These conditions being vio- j 
lated by the royal hostages, Jean volun- i 
tarily returned to London, and had his 
old quarters again assigned to him, and • 
died in 1364. The rebels under Wat [ 
Tyler burnt down the old palace in 1381; i 
but it was rebuilt in 1505 by Henry j 
Vll.^nd converted into a hospital for j 
the poor, under the name of St, John's ; 
Hospital. Charles II. used it for wounded ; 
soldiers and sailors. St. Maryle Savoy or ' 
tho Chapel of St John still stands m the j 
precinct, and has recontly been restored. 

N.R—IJere, in 1552, was established 
the first (lint-glass manufactory. 

Saw. In Christian art an attribute 
of St. Simon and St. James the Less, in ; 
allusion to the tradition of their being i 
sawn to death in martyrdom. 

Sawny or Sandy. A Scotchman ; a 
contraction of “Alexander," a very I 
favour;to Scotch name. Brother Jona- 1 
than, John Bull, Taffy or David, Pat, ire., 1 
are similar examples of national nick- ' 
names. < 

Saxon Castles. 

Alnwick eastlo, given to Ivo do Vesov 
by the Conqueror. 

Bamborough castle (Northumberland), 
tho palace of tho kings of Northumber¬ 
land, and built by king Ida, who began 
to rei;m 5.39 ; now converted into charity- j 
schools and signal-stations. j 

■ Carisbrook castle, enlarged by Fits- ' 
Osborne, fiyo centuries later. 

Conisborougli castle (York). 

Goodrich castle (Herefordshire). 

Kenilworth castle, built by Iienelm, 
king of Mercia. Kenil-worth means 
Kenhelm's dwelling. 

Richmond castle (York), belonging to 1 
the Saxon earl Edwin, given by the Cou- 
quoror to his nephew Alan, earl of Bre¬ 
tagne ; a ruin for three centuries. The 
keep remains. 

Rochester castle, given to Odo, natural 
brother of tho Conqueror. 

Saxon Characteristics (architec¬ 
tural). 

(1) Tho quoiniug consists of a long 1 


stone set at the corner, and a short 
one lying on it and bounding into the 
wall. 

(2) The use of large heavy blocks of 
stone in some parte, while the rest is 
built of Roman bricks. 

(3) An arch with' straight sides to the 
upper part instead of curves. 

(4) The absence of buttresses. 

(6) The use in windows of rude ba¬ 
lusters. 

(6) A rude round staircase west of tho 
tower, for the purpose of aocess to the 
upper floors. 

(7) Rude carvings in imitation of 
Roman work.— Rickman. 

Saxon Duke (iV'Hudibras”). John 
Frederick, duke of Saxony, a very cor¬ 
pulent man. When taken prisoner, 
Charles V. said, “ I have gone hunting 
many a time, but never saw I suoh a 
swine before.’’ 


Saxon Belies. 

Tho church of Earl’s Barton (North¬ 
amptonshire). Tho tower and west 
doorway. 

The church of St. Michael’s (St. 
Albans), erected by the abbot of St. 
Albans in 948. 

The tower of Bosham church (Sussex). 

The east side of the dark and principal 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, from 
tho college dormitory on the south to 
the chapter-house on the north. Edward 
the confessor’s chapel in Westminster 
AbbqR now mod as the Fix office. 

Tho church of Darent (Kent) con*§. 
tains some windows of manifest Saxon 
architecture. 

With many others, some of which are 
rather doubtful. 


Saxon Shore. The coast of Nor¬ 
folk, Suffolk, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
[Hampshire, where wore castles and 
jarrisons, under the charge of a count 
>r military officer, called Conies Littoris 
I iaxonidper Britanniom. 

)u the Norfolk nut wee fort Branodnuum (Bran- 

caster;. 

Gariannonnm 

OtiwasiiithwMdus- 

■f8p*»8sts 

Ollah borough), 
bate* (Mover), * 
Leniujunmi 
A ode rid. (Hurting! 

nr Pennm?). 
Portru Adursui 

(Portsmouth). 


.. Suffolk , 

„ Uiiex 
„ Rest 

Sussex 

„ Ilatnpehirn 
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Say. To take the sag. To taste meat 
or wine before it is presented, in order to 
prove that it is not poisoned. The phrase 
was common in the reign of queen Eliza¬ 
beth. 

Nor deem It meet that you to him eoavcy 
The proffered bowl, unleei you t&rte the say. 

Jtote, “ Orlando /tn-iow,” xxi. #1. 

Sbirri (Italian). A police-force which 
existed in the Pope’s dominions. They 
were domiciled in private houses. 

Be point* them out to hi* sbirri and armed ruf- 

flans.— The Daily Telegraph. 

Seas'vola (left-handed). So Caius Mu¬ 
cins was called, because, when he en¬ 
tered, the camp of Porsenna as a spy, 
and was taken before the king, he deli¬ 
berately held his hand over a lamp till 
it was burnt off, to show the Etruscan 
that he would not shrink from torture. 

Seagliola. Imitation marble, like 
the pillars of the Pantheon, London 
The word is from the Italian sctig/ia, 
the dust and chips of marble; it'is so 
called because the substance (which is . 
gypsum and Flanders glue) is studded i 
with chips and dust of marble. 


Scales. The Koran says, at the judg- ! 
ment day every one will be weighed in : 
the scales of the archangel Gabriel. ! 
His good deeds will be put in the scale ' 
called “Light," and his evil ones in the j 
scale called “Darkness;” after which 
they will have to cross the bridge A1 
Serat, not wider than the edge, of a 
scimetar. The faithful will pass wer in 
#Rafety, but the rest will fall into the 
dreary realms of Jehennam. 


Scallop Shell. Emblem of St. 
James of Compostclla, adopted, says 
Erasmus, because the shore of the ad¬ 
jacent sea abounds in them. Pilgrims 
used them for oup, spooq, aurl dish, 
henoe the punning crest of the Disington 
family is a scallop shell. On returning 
home, the pilgrim placed his scallop 
shell in his hat to command admiration, 
and adopted it in his coat-armour. 

I will giro 
■callup dull 

iuaw.f 


give the* a palmer'* staff of ivory and a 
ibell of beaten gold.— u Tin old Wtvei Tale." 


Scalloped (scollopt). Having an edge 
like that of a scallop shell. 

Seammoz'ffi’s Rule. The jointed 
two-foot rule used by builders, and in¬ 
vented by Vincent Seammozzi, the fa¬ 
mous Italian architect. (1540-1609.) 


Scamp (qni exit ex campo). A de¬ 
serter from the field; one who decamps 
without paying his debts. S privative 
and camp. (See Snob.) ” 

Scandal means properly a pitfall or 
snare laid for an enemy; hence a stum¬ 
bling-block, and morally an aspersion. 
(Greek, skan'dalon.) 

We preach Christ, efudfled, onto the Jews a 
[■eendalj.—l Cor. 123. 

The Hill of Scandal. So Milton calls 
the Mount of Olives, because Solomon 
built thereon “ an high place for Che- 
mosh, the abomination of Moab; and for 
Moloch, the abomination of the children 
of Ammon ” (1 Kings xi. 7). 

Scan'daluxn Magna'tum (scandal 
of the magnates). Words in derogation 
of poers, judges, ano dther great officers 
of the realm. What St. Paul calls “talk¬ 
ing evil of dignities.' 

Scanderbag’B Sword must have 
Scanderbag’s Arm— i.e., None but 
Ulysses can draw Ulysses’ bow. Sean- 
derbag is a corruption of Iskander-beg 
(Alexander the Great), not the Macedo¬ 
nian, but George Castriot, prince of Al¬ 
bania, so called by the Turks. Mahomet 
wanted to see his scimitar, but when 
presented no one could draw it 4 where¬ 
upon the Turkish emperor sent it back 
as an imposition ; but Iskander-beg re¬ 
plied, he had only sent his majesty the 
sword, without sending the arm that 
drew it. (See Robin Hood.) 

Scanderbeg. A name given by the 
Turks to George Castriota, the patriot 
chief of Epi'rus. The word is a corrup¬ 
tion of Iskander beg, prince Alexander. 
(1414-1467.) (See above) 

Scandinavia. Norway, Sweden, 
and Denmark. Pliny speaks of Scandia 
as an island. 

Scantling, a small quantity, is the 
French Schantillon, a specimen or pattern. 

A acantling of wtt.— Dryden. 

Scape-Goat. The Biajhs or abori¬ 
gines of Borneo observe a custom bear¬ 
ing a considerable resemblance to that 
of the Scapo-goat. They annually launch 
a small bark, laden with all the sins and 
misfortunes of the nation, which, says 
Dr. Leyden, “they imagine will fall on 
the unhappy crew that first meets with 
it.” 
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The scape-goat of the family. One made 
to bear we blame of the* rest of the 
family; one always chided and found 
fault with, let fho may bg in fault. 
The allusion is to a Jewish custom: Two 
goats being brought to the altar of the 
tabernacle on the day of atonement, 
the high priest cast Ipts; one was fgr the 
Lord, and the other for Azaz'el. The 
goat on which the first lot foil wa4 sacri¬ 
ficed, the other was the scape-goat; and 
tho high priest haring, by confession, 
transferred his own sins and the sins of 
the people to it, the goat was taken to 
the wildorness and suffered to escape. 


Bcaph'ism. Locking up a criminal 
in the .trunk of a tree, bored through so 
as just to admit tho body. Fire holes 
were made—one for the head, and the 
others for the hands and logs. These 
parts were anointed with honey to invite 
the wasps. In this situation the crimi¬ 
nal would linger in the burning sun for 
several days. 


Scapin. A “barber of Seville;” a 
cunning, knavish nogue; a valet who 
makes nis master his tool. In tho Italian 
stage ho is the servant of Gratia'no, a 
pedantic prig of a doctor; but Molibre 
has introduced him in “Las Fourberies 
de Scapin. 


Scar amouch. A braggart and fool, 
very valiant in words, but a poltroon. 
According to Dyche, the word is tho 
name of an Italian posture-master, who 
came to England in 1673, and astonished 
J ohu Bull with feats of agility. (? Italian, 
scaramuccio, a skirmish.) 


Scarborough Warning. Nc 
warning at all. In Scarborough robben 
used to be dealt with in a very summarj 
manner, by a sort of Halifax gibbet-law ; 
Lynch-law, or an <1 la lante me. Anothei 
origin is given of this phrase : It is saic 
that Thomas Stafford, in the reign ol 
queen Mary, seized the castle of Scar 
borough, not only without warning, bul 
even before thu townsfolk knew he wai 
afoot (1557). (See Gone up.) 

Jw® Saarbomw warning grew, Home say, 
hgjJjJ hanging for rank robttry them 
ni*?i. r* me h hut mi'pvct in that way. 

straight ha vu trait up, whatever ha were. 

/. Mtgwcod. 


Scarlet (IFitt). One of the com. 
pamons of Robin Hood. 

Though your tine he at scarlet, they shall 
be as white as mow (Isa. i. 18). The 


allusion ia to the scarlet fillet tied round 
the head of the icape-goot. Though 
your sins be as scarlet as the fillet on 
the head of the goat to which the high 
priest has transferred the gins of too 
whole nation, yet shall they be forgiven 
and wiped out. 

Scarlet Woman. Some Protes¬ 
tants apply the words to the Church of 
Rome, and some Romanists, with equal 
“good taste,” apply them to London. 
Tho Book of Revelation says, “It is 
that great city which reigneth over the 
kings of the earth,” and torms the citv 
“Babylon” (ch. xvii.). 

Scavenger’s Daughter. An in¬ 
strument of torture invented by Sir 
William Skevington, lieutenant of the 
Tower in the reign of Henry VIII. As 
Skevington was the father of the instru¬ 
ment, the instrument was his daughter. 

Sceatta. Anglo-Saxon for “money,” 
or a little silver com. 

Scene-Painters. The most cele¬ 
brated are— 

Inigo Jones, who introduced the first 
appropriate decorations for masques. 

D’Avenant, who produced perspective 
scenes in 1656, for “The Siege of 
Rhodes.” 

Betterton was the first to improve the 
scenic effects in “Dorset Gardens;” his 
artist wan Streater. 

J ohn Jtick may be called the great re¬ 
former of stage scenery in “Covent 
Garden.” 

Richards, secretary of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy; especially successful iu “The 
Maid of the Mill.” His son was one 
of the most celebrated of our scene- 
painters. 

Philip James de Loutherbourg was the 
greatest scene-artist up to Garrick’s time. 
He produced the scenes for “ The Win¬ 
ter’s Tale,” at the request of that great 
actor. i * 

John Kemble engaged William Ce jaon, 
a pupil of Novosielski, to furnish nim 
with scenery foi Shakespeare’s historic 
plays. 

Patrick Nasmyth, in the North, pro¬ 
duced several unrivalled scenes. 

Stanfield is well known for his scene b 
of “ Acis and Galate'a.” 

William Beverley is the greatest some- 
painter of modem times. 

Frank Hayman, Thomas Dull, John 
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Laguerre, William Hogarth, Robert 
Dighton, Charles Dibdin, David Roberts, 
Grieve, and Phillips have all aided in 
improving soene-painting. 

Scent. We are not yet on the right 
scent. We have not ytft got the right 
clue. The allusion is to dogs following 
game by their scent. 

Sceptic (Greek) means ono who 
thinks for himself, and does not roceive 
on another’s testimony. Pyrrho founded 
the philosophic sect called “Sceptics,” 
and Epicto'tus combated their dogmas. 
In theology we apply the word to those 
who will not accept Revelation. 

Scheherazade (She-he'-ra-zay'-de). 
Daughter of the grand vizior of the 
Indies. The sultan Schabriab, having 
discovered the infidelity of his sultana, j 
resolved to marry a fresh wife every night 
and hare her strangled at daybreak. 
Scheherazade entreated to become his 
wife, and so amused him with tales for a 
thousand and ono nights, that he revoked 
his cruel decree, bestowed his affec¬ 
tion on his amiable and talented wife, 
and called her “the liberator of the 
sex .”—“Arabian Aiighls.” 

Schertrum. An army drawn up in 
a circle instead of in a square. 

Scheme is somotbing entertained. 
Scheme is a Greek word meaning what is 
had or held (schto), and entertain is the 
Latin teneo,' to have or hold, also. 

Schiltes (2fsyl.). Those Mahome¬ 
tans who do not consider the Sunna or 
oral law of any authority, but look upon 
it as apocryphal. They wear red tur¬ 
bans, and are called “ Red Hoads.” (See 
Spknites.) 

Sehlem'ihl (Peter). The name of a 
man who sold his shadow to the deviJ, in 
Chamisso’s taje so called. It is a syno¬ 
nym for any person who makes a des¬ 
perate and rally bargain. 

Scholas'tic. Anschn of Laon, Doc¬ 
tor Scholasticut. (1050-1117.) 

Epipha'nius the Scholastic. An Italian 
scholar. (6th century.) 

Scholastic Divinity. Divinity 
subjected to the test of reason and ar¬ 
gument, or at least “darkened by the 
counsel of words.” .The Athanasiau 
creed is a favourable specimen of this 


attempt to reduce the mysteries of reli¬ 
gion to “rightreason-;” and the attempts 
to reconoile the Mosaic cosmogony with 
modern geology smack of the same 
school. 

Schoolmaster Abroad ( The). Lord 
Brougham said, “ Let the soldier be a- 
broaa, if he will; he can do nothing in this 
age. There is another personage abroad 
. . . the schoolmaster is abroad; and I 
trust to him, armed with his primer, 
against the soldier in full array.” 

Schoolmen. Certain theologians of 
i the middle ages; so called bocauae they 
| lectured in the cloisters or cathedral 
schools founded by Charlemagne and his 
immediate successors. They followed 
the fathers, from whom they differed in 
reducing every subject to a system, and 
may be grouped under three poriods— 

I. Period.— Platohists (from ninth to 
twelfth century). 

(1) Pierre Aboard. (1079-1142.) 

(2) Flaeius Albinus Alouin. (735- 804.) 

(3) Anselrp- Doctor Scholasticut. (1050 
1117.) 

(4) Beronga'riusof Tours. (1000-10SS.) 

(5) Gerbert of Auriliac, afterwards 
pope Sylvester II. (930-10G3A 

(ti) John of Salisbury. (1110-1180.) 

(7) Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury. 
(1005-1089.) 

(S) Pierre Lombard. Master of the 
Sentences, sometimes called the founder 
of school divinity. (1100-1164.) 

(9) 'John Itoscelinus. (Eleventh cen¬ 
tury.) 

(10) John Scotus. Erig'ena. (1265- 
1308.) 

II. Period, or Golden Age of Scholas¬ 
ticism. — Ari.stotki.uns (thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries). 

(1) Alain de Lillo. Universal Doctor. 
.(1114-1203.) 

(2) Albertus Magnus, of Padua. (1193- 
1280.) 

(3) Thomas Aquinas. The Angelic 
Doctor. (1224-1274.) 

(4) Augustin Tnumphans, archbishop 
of Aix. The Eloquent Doctor. 

(5) John Fidauza Bonaventure. The 
Seraphic Doctot'. (1221-1274.) 

(6) Alexander of Halos. Inejrangib'e 
Doctoi'. (Died 1245.) 

(7) John Duns Scotus. The Subtle 
Doctor. (1265-1308.) 
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III. Period. — NOMUtAUSM REVIVED. 
(To the seventeenth century.) 

(1) Thomas de Bradwardine. Tla. 
Profound Doctor, (1290*1348.) 

(2) John Buridan. (1295*1360.) 

(3) William Durandus de Pourgain. 
The Most Resolving or Resolute Doctor. 
(Died 1832.) 

(4) Giles, archbishop of Bourges. The 
Doctor with Good Foundation. 

(5) Gregory of Rim'ini. The Authentic 
Doctor. (Died 1357.) 

(6) Robert Holkot. An English di¬ 
vine. 

(7) Raymond Lully. The Illuminated 
Doctor. “(1234-1315.) 

(8) Francis Mairon, of Pigno, in Pro¬ 
vence. 


chiefly on aocount of his chemical re¬ 
searches. (1214-1294.) 

(6) Dr. Faust, the German philosopher, 
suffered in a similar way in the sixteenth 
century; and according to traHition John 
Faust was imprisoned in Paris for magic, 
on account of his knowledge of the arto* 
printing. 

l7) John Doe. (<SkDee.) 

(8) Robert Grosseteste. (A'ee Ghosted.) 

(9) Averrois, the Arabian philosopher, 
who flourished in the twelfth century, was 
denounced as a heretic and degraded 
solely on account of his great eminence 
in natural philosophy and medicine. (He 
died 1226.) 

(10) Andrew Crosse, electrician, who 
asserted that ho had eeon certain aui- 


(9) William Oclmm. The Singular or 
Invincible Doctor. (Died 1347.) 

(10) Francois Suarez, the last of the 
schoolmen. (1548-1617.) 

Schoolmistress {The), by Shen- , 
stone, is designed for a “portrait of 
Sarah Lloyd,” the daine who first taught 
the poet himself. She lived in a tliatched 
house before which%rew a birch-tree. 

Scian. (See Cean.) 

Science. The Gag Science or “ Gay 
Saber. * jP» poetry of the Troubadours, 
and in its extended moaning poetry 
generally. 

Science Persecuted. 

(1) Anaxagoras of Clazome'nb hold opi¬ 
nions in natural science so far in advance 
of his age that ho was accused of impiety, 1 
thrown into prison, and condemned to 
death. Pericles, with great difficulty, j 
got his sentence commuted to fine and 
banishment. 

(2) Virgilius, bishop of Sallzburg, de¬ 
nounced as a heretic by St. Boniface, for 1 
asserting the existence of antipodes. 
(Died 784.) 

(3) Galileo was imprisoned by tho In¬ 

quisition for maintaining that the earth 
moved. In order to get his liberty ho 
“abjured the heresy," but as he went 
his way whispered half audibly, Ji pur si 
rnuovc (but nevertheless it docs move). 
(1504-1642.) ■ 

(4) Gorbert, who introduced algebra | 

into Christendom, was accused of dealing 
in the black arts, and shunned as a magi- ! 
cian. | 

(5) ‘Friar Bacon was excommunioatod j 
and imprisoned for diabolical knowledge, ; 


mals of tho genus Acarus, which had 
been developed by him out of inorganic 
elements, Crosse was accused of im¬ 
piety, and was shunned as a “ profane 
man,” who wanted to arrogate to him¬ 
self the creative power of God. (1784- 
1855.) 

(11) The sciences of geology and theo¬ 
logical exegesis aro to the present hour 
under a cloud, and it is only public opinion 
which holds back tho hand of persecution. 

Scien'ter Hes'fciens et sapiehter 
indoctus, was how Gregory the Great 
described St. Benedict. 


Scio’s Blind Old Bard. Homer. 
Scio is tho modern name of Chios, in tho 
/Ege'an Sea. 

Smyrna. Chios, Colophon',SalamV, KhOdSs, Argos, 
Aihe'usD. 

Xour just right to call Homer roar son you mast 
settle betweeu-ye. 


Scipio “dismissed tho Iberian maid” 
(“Paradise Regained,” ii.). Referring 
to tho tale that the conqueror of Spain 
uot only refused to see a beautiful prin- 
cosb wtio had s fallen into his power after 
the capture o£ New Carthage, but that 
he restored her to her parents, and ac¬ 
tually gave her great presents that she 
might marry tT ( io man to whom she had 
been betrothod. 

The Lvsi.an Sk-ipio. Nunio. 

The bnsian Sclplo well nmy speak Ms Urns, 

But liobicr NuuiO shines * greater mime. 

On earth's green bosom, or on otwan grey, 

A greater never bk. vM- 


Sclavon'ic. The language spoken 
by the Russians, Hungarians, Poles, Bo¬ 
hemians, &c. j anything belonging to the 
Sclavi. 
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Boobellum. Avery fruitful land, but 
the inhabitants “ exceeded the cannibals 
for cruelty, the Persians for pride, the 
Egyptians for luxury, the Cretans for 
lying, the Germans for drunkenness, and 
all nations together for a generality of 
viees.” In vengeance the gods changed 
all the people into beasts: drunkards 
into swine, the lecherous into goats, the 
proud into peacocks, scolds into mag¬ 
pies, gamblers into asses, musicians into 
song-birds, the envious into dogs, idle 
women into milch-cows, jesters into 
monkeys, dancers into squirrels, and 
miBers into moles. Four of the Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom restored them to 
their normal forms by quenching the fire 
of the Golden Cave .—“The Seven Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom,” iii, 10, 

Soogan (John). A favourite fool in 
the court of Edward IV. 

Scone (pron. Skomi). Edward III. re¬ 
moved o London, and placed in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey, the great stone upon which 
the kings of Scotland were wont to be 
crowned. This Btone is still preserved, 
and forms the support of Edward the 
Confessor’s chair, which the British 
monarchs occupy at their coronation. 
It is said to have been brought from 
Ireland by Fergus, son of Eric, who led 
the Dalriads to the shores of Argyle- 
shire. * 

Mi fltllat fatum, Beoti, quocunque looatum 
lnveaient lopidem, regu&re teneutur ibidem. 

Zardncr, i„ p. 67. 

Unless the fate* are foitbiese found 
And prophets' voice be vain, 

'Where’er thie monument 1 is found 
Th* Scottish nee (ball reign. 

Score. A reckoning; to make a reckon¬ 
ing ; so called from the custom of mark¬ 
ing off “runs" or “lengths," in games 
by the score feet. (See Nuru and 
Snu.) 

Scorn is to “ dishorn." through the 
Italian scoma’re. In the east the horn 
was worn as an ornament on the fore¬ 
head ; and to lower the hrm was emble¬ 
matical of sorrow, but tu tske/it away 
was a disgrace and dishonour. 

Scor'pion. It is said that scorpions 
have an oil which is a remedy against 
their stings. The toad also is said to 
have an antidote to its venom. 

THo true,*Korploa** oil is said 
So cure the wounds the venom made. 

And weapons drafted vrith wire* restore, 


Scot. The Bame as Scythian in ety¬ 
mology ; the root of both is Set. The 
Greeks had no c, and would change t 
into th, making the root skth, ana by 
adding a phonetic vowel we get Skuth-ai 
(Sevillians), and Skoth-ai (Sooths). The 
Welsh disliked s at the beginning of a 
word, and would change it to ys; they 
would also change c or * to g, and th to 
d; whence the Welsh root would be 
Ysgd, and Skuth or Skoth would beoonw 
ytgod. Once more, the SaxonB would 
cut off the Welsh y, and change the 
g back again to c, and the d to t, con¬ 
verting Ysgod to Scot, 

N.B,—Before the third century Scot¬ 
land was called Caledonia or Alban. 

Scot and liot. A contribution upon 
all subjects according to their ability. 
Scot means tribute or tax, and lot means 
allotment or portion allotted. To pay 
scot and lot, therefore, is to pay the 
ordinary tributes and also the personal 
tax allotted to you. 

Scot-free. Tax-free, without pay¬ 
ment. (See above.) , 

Scots Greys or Scotch Ureys. The 
2nd Dragoons, the colour of whose horses 
is grey. 

Scots to ha hae, words by Itobert 
Burns, to the music of an old Scotch 
tune called “ Hey tuttio taittie.” “ The 
Land o' tho Leal ” is to the same tune. 

Scotch-Mist. A thick fog with 
drizzling rain, common in Scotland. 

A Hootch-fog will wet on JBngliahmon through. 

' Common inymp, 

Sco'tia. Now applied poetically to 
Scotland, but at one time Ireland was so 
called. Hence Cbiudian says— 

When Scots come thundering from the Irish shore*, 

- And ocean tumbled, struck with bustile ours. 

Scotists. Followers of Duns Scotus, 
who maintained the doctrine of the im- 
maculato conception in opposition to 
Thomas Aqui'nas. 

Scotists and Thomiste now in peace remain. 

Pop*, “A'wwp on Onticthm,'’ 

Scotland. St. Andrew is the patron 
saint of this country, and tradition says 
that the remains of the apostle were 
'brought by Reg'ulus, a Greek monk, to 
the eastern coast of Fife, in 368, (See 
Bulb, St.) 

Scotland a firf of England. Edward 
I. founded his olaim to the lordship of 
Scotland on these four grounds-:— (lj 
The ancient chroniclers, who state that 
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Scotch kings had occasionally paid ho¬ 
mage to the English sovereigns from 
time immemorial. Extracts are given 
from St. Alban, Marianus Scotus, Ralph 
of Dizeto, Roger of Hoveden, and Wil¬ 
liam of Malmesbury. (2) From charters 
of Scotch kings: as those of Edgar son of 
Malcolm, William, and his son Alexander 
It., (3) From papal rescripts: as those 
of Honorius 111., Gregory IX., and 
Clement IV. (4) By an extract from 
“ The Life and Miracles of St. John of 
Beverley.” Tho tenor of this extract is 
quite suited to this “ Dictionary of Fa¬ 
ble In the reign of Adelstan, the Scots 
invaded England and committed great 
devastation. Adelstan went to drivo 
them back, and, on reaching the Tyne, 
found that the Scotch had retreated. 
At midnight St. John of Beverley ap¬ 
peared to him, and bade him cross the 
river at daybreak, for he " should dis- i 
comfit the foe.” Adelstan obeyed, the | 
vision, and reduced the whole kingdom ; 
to subjection. On reaching Dunbar on ! 
his return inarch, he prayed that some j 
sign might be vouchsafed to him to satisfy j 
all ages that “ God, by the intercession I 
of St. John, had given him the kingdom | 
of Scotland.” Then struck ho with his 
sword the basaltic rocks near the coast, 
and the blade sank into the solid flint" os 
if it had been butter,” cleaving it asunder 
for “ an ell or moreand the cleft re¬ 
mains even to the present hour. Without 
doubt thero is a fissure in the basalt, and 
how could it have come thero except in 
the way recorded above ? And how could 
a sword cut three feet deep iuto a hard 
rock without miraculous aid ? And what 
could such a miracle have been vouch¬ 
safed for except to show that Adelstan 
was rightful lord of Scotland? And if 
Adelstan was lord, of course Edward 
should be so likewise— Q. E. D.— Rymer, 

" Foedera,” vol. i., part 2, p. 771. 

Scotland Yard (London). So called 
from a palace built there for the recep¬ 
tion of tne kings of Scotland when they 
visited England. Pennant tells us it was 
originally given by king Edgar to Ken¬ 
neth of Scotland, when he came to 
London to pay homage. 

Scotland Yard. Tne head-quarters of 
the polioe, whence all public orders to 
the zoroe proceed. 

Mr. Walpole baa only to speak tha word In Scot¬ 
land Yard, and tho parks will be cleared.— rail 
Mail Gmttie. 


Scott. The Walter Scott of Belgium 
Hendrick Conscience. (Born 1812.) 

The. Southern Scott. Lord Byron calls 
Ariosto the Sir Walter Scott of Italy.— 
“ Childe Harold” iv. 40. 

Scourge of Christiana. Noured- 
din-Mahmtid of Damascus. (1116-1174.) 

Scourge of God. (1) Attila, king 
of the Huns. A. P. Stanley Bays the 
term was first applied to Attila in the 
Hungarian Chronicles. In Isidore's 
Chronicle the Huns are called VirgaDei. 
(Died 453.) 

t,2) Gen'seric, king of the Vandals, 
who went about like a destroying angel 
“ against all those who had (in his opi¬ 
nion) incurred the wrath of God.” Pro¬ 
bably the word Godegesal ( tiothgesal , 
God-given) has been purposely twisted 
into God-nesil (God’s-scourge), by those 
who hated him, because he was an Arian. 
God-gesal (or Deoda'tus) was the common 
title of the contemporary kings, like our 
Dei gratid. 

Scourge of Princes. Pietro Are- 
ti'no was so called for his satires. (1492- 
1556.) 

Scouring. I ’scaped a scouring — ■a 
disease. Scouring is a sort of flux in 
horses and cattle. (Latin, Maleam prate 
vdd; French, L’echapper belle:) 

Scowerers. A set of rakes in the 
eighteenth century, who, with the Nic^ 
kers and Mohocks,* committed great an¬ 
noyances in London and other large 
towns. 

Who has not heard the Seoweren’ midnight tome 7 
Who has not trembled at the Mohocks' name? 

Was there a watchman took bis hourly rounds 
Safe from their blows and newdnrented wounds 7 

Gay, “Trivia" iii. 

Scrag End {of mutton)! A corrup¬ 
tion of crag, tjie neck. (Saxon, hracca, 
the neck; Scotch, craig; Greek, rachisj 
Icelandic, racc%, binges, joints; Old Eng¬ 
lish, rack , the neck.) 

Scrape. I’ve got into a sad scrape—a 
great difficulty. We use rub, squeeze, 
pinch, and scrape to express the same 
idea. Thus Shakespeare says, “ Ay, 
there’? the rub” (difficulty); “I have 
got into tribulation” (a squeeze, from 
the Latin tnVulc'n to squeeze); “I am 
come to a pinch ” (a difficulty). Some 
think the word a corrupt oontriwtion of 
escapade , but Robert Chambers thinks it 
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is borrowed from a term in golf. A rab¬ 
bit's burrow in Scotland, he says, is called 
a “ scrape," and if the ball gets into such 
a hole it can hardly be played. The 
rules of the game allow something to the 
player who “gets intoascrape.”—“ Book 
of Days” 

He scraped an acquaintance with me. 
We became acquainted by returning 
civilities. The reference is to scraping , 
the foot behind in bowing. This was 
always done in the formal days of Louis 
XIV. 

The Gentleman's Magazine Mays that 
Hadrian went one day to the public 
baths, and saw an old soldier, well known 
to him, scraping himself with a potsherd 
for want of a flesh-brush. The emperor 
sent him a sum of money. Next day 
Hadrian found the bath crowded with 
soldiers scraping themselves with pot¬ 
sherds, and said—“ Scrape on, gentle¬ 
men, but you'll not scrape acquaintance 
with me.’’— N. S. xxxix, 230. 

Scrape-all. A hypocritical, psalm¬ 
singing rascal, who joins Cheatly (q.v.), ; 
ana helps to supply young heirB with 1 
mCney. He is a type of the “godly 
knave."— Slutdwetl, “Squire of Alsatia.” 

Scratch. Old 'Scratch. Serat, the ' 
house-demon of the North. A corre¬ 
spondent in Notes and Queries thinks the 
word relates to the uusleanness of the 
oat, and that Pan, the satyr—half goat, 
alf man—is the origin of the term. (See 
Deuce, Nick, &c.) V 

Coming up to the scratch —up to the ! 
mark; about to do what we want him . 
to do. In prize-fighting a line is scratched . 
on the ground, and the toe of the fighter 
must como up to the scratch. j 

Scratched. A horse is said to be ' 
scratched when its name is scratched j 
out of the list of runners. “Tomboy j 
was scratched for the Derby .at ten a.m. j 
on Wednesdayand no bet on that horse 1 
made subsequently would be valid, 

> i 

Scratch Cradle. A game played i 
with a piece of string stretched across the 1 
two hands. The art is so to cross the j 
thread as to produce a resemblance to ' 
something, and for another so to tranB- ' 
far it to his own hands as to change the ' 
former figure into some other reBem- ; 
blance. A corruption of 1 ‘ cratch cradle ” j 
(the manger cradle), because Hie first 


figure represents a cradle, supposed to 
be the cradle of the infant Jesus. 

Screw. An did screw. One who 
keeps his money tight, and doles it out 
in screws or small quantities. (See below.) 

A screw of any tiling is a small quantity, 
such as may be put into a screw of paper. 

A screw loose. Something amiss. The 
allusion is to joinery kept together by 
screws. 

To put on the screw. To press for pay¬ 
ment, as a screw presses oy gradually- 
increasing pressure. 

Screwed. Intoxicated. A playful 
synonym of tight, which again is a play¬ 
ful synonym or blown out. 

Scri'bere in Aqua. To forget.— 
Catullus, 70, 4. 

Men’s evil manners live in brsss. 

Their virtues we write in water. 

Shukeetwtre, “ifisiwy Vlll." lv. 3. 

Scrible'rus (Marti'nus). A merciless 
satire on tho false taste in literature cur¬ 
rent in the timo of Pope. Cornelius 
Scrible'rus, the father of Martin, was a 
pedant, who entertained all sorts of ab¬ 
surdities about the education of his son. 
Martin grew up a man of capacity; but 
though he had read everything, his judg¬ 
ment was vile and taste atrocious. 

Scrim'mage. A tussle; a slight 
little. From the obsolete snimer, a 
fencer: French, escrimcnr; same root 
as escarmouch, our skirmish. 

Prince Ouffur at this ikrymoge, for ill hi* pryde, 

Fled full test, and laugh t no gyde. 

MS. iansdutene 300, f. 10 

Scripto'res Decem. A collection 
of ton ancient chronicles on English his¬ 
tory, edited by Roger Twysden and John 
Seldom The ten chroniclers are Simeon 
of Durham, John of Hexham, Richard 
of Hoxham, Ailrod of Rieval, Ralph de 
Diceto (archdeacon of London), John 
Brompton of Jorval, Gervase of Canter¬ 
bury, Thomas Stubbs, William Thorn 
of Canterbury, and Henry ^Knighton 
of Leicester. 

Scripto'res Quinque. A collection 
of five chronicles on the early history of 
England, edited by Thomas Gale. 

Scripto'res Tree (the three writers). 
Meaning Rioaardus Corihensis, Gil das 
Badon'icus, and Nennius Banchoren'sis. 
Julius Bertram, professor of English at 
Copenhagen, professed to have discovered 
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the first of these treatises in 1747, in the 
royal library of that city. Its subject is 
“ De Situ Britannue,” and in 1757 he 
published it along with the two other 
treatises, calling the whole “ The Three 
Writers on the Ancient History of the 
British Nations.” Bertram’s forgery has 
been completely exposed by J, E. Mayor, 
in his preface to “Ricardi de Cirenees- 
tria Speculum Historialo.” (See San- 
CHONlATHO.) 

Soripto'rium. An apartment in 
every abbey whore writers transcribed 
service-books for the choir and books 
for the library.— Warton. ! 

Scripture. “Mrs. Adams answered ; 
Mr. Adams, that it was blasphemous to ' 
talk Scripture out of church.”— FiJdiny, ; 
'‘Joseph Andrews." j 

Scrupulous means literally having | 
a Btone iu one's shoe. Those who have ; 
a stono in thoir shoe halt, aud those who 
doubt “halt between two opinions.” 
(Latin, scrupnlus, gravel, a small stone.) 

Scu damore {Sir). The lover of 
Am'orot,whom he finally marries. —Spen¬ 
ser, '‘Faery Queen," bk. iii. 

Scullery-maid is one who washes 
up sholls or sculls -Le., plates, cups, and 
dishes. (See Skull.) 

Sculpture. Fathers of French Sculp¬ 
ture. 

J can Goujon. (1510-1572.) 

Germain Pilon. (1515-1590.) J 

Scutch. The scrapings of hides. 
(English, scotch, to cut; Saxon, scene/ an.) j 
We have the word in the expression, 
“You have scotched the snake, not 
killed it.” 

About half a mile from the southern outfall are I 
two manufactories, where the refuse from the Lon- 1 
Jon tanneries known os scutch u operated upon.— > 
The Times. <; 

Scuttle- To scuttle a ship is to bore , 
a hole in it in order to make it sink. I 
Rather Btrangeiy this word is from tlio j 
same root as our word shut or bolt (Saxon, 
scyllan, scyttel, a bolt or bar). It was 
first applied to a hole in a roof with a 
door or lid, then to a hatchway in the 
deck of a ship with a lid, then to a hole 
in the bottom of a ship plugged up; then 
comes the verb to pull oat the plug, find 
leave the hole for the admission of water. 

Scylla. Glaucus, a fisherman, was 
in love with Scylla; but Circii, out of 
jealousy, changed her into a hideous 


monster, and set dogs and wolves to bark 
round her incessantly. On this Soylla 
threw herself into the sea and became a 
rock. It is said that the rock Scylla 
somewhat resembles a woman at a dis¬ 
tance, and the noise of the waves dashing 
against it is not unlike the barking of 
dogs and wolves. 


Qlfiuonfl, lost to joy. 

Cunt in hla love by vengeful Circe'a hate. 
Attending wept hie Scylla’i hapleea fate. 

Oumoene," Jm* fad.* fak.fi. 

Scylla, daughter of Niaus, promised 
to deliver Mcg'ara into the nands of 
Minos. To redeem this promise she had 
to cut off a golden hair on her father’s 
head, which Bhe effected while he was 
asleep. Minos, her lover, despised her 
for this treachery, and Soylla threw her¬ 
self from a rock into the sea. At death 
she was changed into a lark, and Nisus 
into a hawk. Scylla turned into a rock 
by Circe, “ had no connection 1 ’ with the 
daughter of Nisus. 


Think of Bcflk’i IMS. 
Changed to a bird, and sent, to fly in air, 
She dearly pay* for Nisui’ injured hair. 

Pope, “ Hope 9 / the Lode,” iii. 


Avoiding Scylla he fell into Cha/rybdis. 
Trying to avoid one error he fell into 
another; or, trying to avoid one danger, 
he fell into another equally fatal. Scylla 
and* Charybdis are two rocks between 
Italy and Sicily. In ono was a cave 
where “Scylla dwelt,”.and on the other 
Charybdis dwelt under a fig-tree. Ships 
which tried to avoid one were often 
wrecked on the other rock. It was Circe 
who changed Scylla into a frightful sea- 
monster, and Jupiter who changed Cha¬ 
ry lidis into a whirlpool. 


When I shun Scylla your father, I fall into Oho- 
rybdtg your mother.— Shakespeare, *• Merchant of 
Venice,” iii. 5. 

Between Scvlla and. Charybdis. Be¬ 
tween two difficulties. To Jail from 
Scylla into Charybdis— out of the frymg- 
pnn into the fire. 

Sea means Bimply a basing hence the 
expression, “ molten sea,” meaning tho 
great brazen vessel which stood in Solo¬ 
mon’s temple (2 Chron. iv. 5, and 1 Kings 
vii. 26). The world of water is properly 
called the ocean. (Saxon, sae, a basin.) 

“ The Sea, the Sea." Words by Procto 
(Barry Cornwall), music by Neukomm, 

The Old Man, of the 8m (“Arabian 
Nights”). A creature encountered by 
Sindbad the Sailor in his fifth voyage. 
This terrible Old Man contrived to get on 
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the back .of Sinctb&d, and would neither 
dismount again, nor could he be shaken 
off. At last Sindbad gave him some wine 
to drink, which so intoxicated him that 
he relaxed his grip, and Sindbad made 
his escape. 

Owt at sea. Wide of the mark ; quite 
wrong; like a person in the open ocean 
without compass or chart. 

Sea-board. That part of a country 
which borderson the sea; the coast-line. 

It should be sea-bord. (French, bord, J 
the edge.) 

Sea-girt Isle. England; so called 
because it is girded round by the ocean, 
or, as ShakeBpearc has it, “hedged in 
with the main, that water-walled bul¬ 
wark" (“ King John,” ii. 1). 

This pnoiotu atone set in the silver sea. 

Which serves it in the offioe of a vail, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house. 

Against the envy of less happier lands. 

Shaktaptare, “ K t ng Richard II.” il. 1. 

Sea-nettles. Gelatinous animal 
sea-plants, some of which sting like 
nettles. 

Sea-serpent. Pontoppidan, in his 
“Natural History of Norway,” speaks 
of sea-serpents 6 Ud feet long. The groat 
sea-serpent was said to have been seen 
off the coast of Ndrwav in 1819, 1822, 
1887. "' Hans Egode affirms that it was 
seen On the coast of Greenland in 1734. 
In 1815, 1817, 1819, 1S$1. it was said to 
have made its appearance near Boston. 
In 1848 it was “seen ” hythe crow of her 
Majesty’s frigate Disdains, in the South 
Atlantic Ocean. Its stated length varies 
•from 60 to 760 feet. 

Sealed Fountain. An exclusive 
privilege. Solomon sav*— “ My spouse 
is a fountain sealed” (Gant. iv. 12). In 
the vicinity of Bethlehem travellers are 
shown the springs which Solomon shut 
up and sealed with his signet, to keep 
them for his own private use.— Maun- 
dretf, “Travels.” 

Seba'ra'im (4 syl.). llabbiB who 
lived after the Talmud was finished, and 
gave their judgments on traditionary 
difficulties (Al meek stlaroth, “by way 
of opinion — Buxtorf. 

Sebastian (SO- Patron saint of 
archers, beerthse he was bound to a tree 
and shot at with arrows. As the arrows 
stuck in his body as thick as pins in a 
pin-cushion, he was also made patron 




saint of pin-makers. And as he was a 
centurion, he is patron saint of soldiers. 

Sebostianis'tas. ' Persons who be¬ 
lieve that dom Sebastian, who fell in the 
battle of Alcazarquebir in 1578, will re¬ 
turn to earth, when Brazil will become 
the chief kingdom of the earth. 

Sebile (2 syl.). La Dame du Lac, in 
the romance entitled “Perceforest.” 

[ Her castle was surrounded by a river, 

I on which rested so thick a fog that no 
one could see across it. Alexander the 
Great abode with her a fortnight to be 
cured of his wounds, and king Arthur 
was the result of their amour (vol. i. 42). 

Second. (See Two.) 

Second Sight. The power of seeing 
things invisible to others; the power of 
| foreseeing future events by means of 
shadows thrown before them. Many 
Highlanders claim this power, which 
the anbient Gaels called shadow-sight 
(taischitaravgh). 

Mar lau availed bia optic si eight;. 

And Scottish gift of second eight. 

Ti itmljull. 

Second thoughts are lest because they 
arise after due reflection. 

Hold, sir, for second thoughts are best,” 

The husband cried ; “ 'tie my request 
With pleasure to prolong my life. 1 * 

J'ruimi, ** A la Mode.” 

Sec'ular Games. Those held by the 
Romans only once in n century. While 
the kings reigned they were held in tho 
Campus Martius, in honour of Pluto cud 
Proserpine, and were instituted in obe¬ 
dience to the Sibyiine verses, with tho 
promise that “ the empire should remain 
in safety so long as this admonition was 
observed.’’ 

Date, quao preoa'mnr 
Tamp'orc saoro 
Quo SlbylUni monue'io versos. 

Harare, “ Carmen Seculars," A.V. 7M. 

Sedan-Chairs. Invented at Sedan, 
in the north of Franoe ; their introduc¬ 
tion into England is attributed to the 
duke of Buckingham, who gave great 
offence by employing men as beasts cf 
burden. The duke may prpbahly have 
; offended the London roughs by using a 
Sedan-chair, but he certainly was not 
: the first to introduce it into England, as 
; we find it spoken of as far back as 1581. 
1 It was introduced into France (in 1617) 
1 by M. de Montbrun, and called chaise d 
' porteurs. 
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Sedgwick. (See Doomsday Sedg¬ 
wick.) 

Sedley (Amelia). • An impersonation 
of virtue without intellect in Thackeray’s 
“ Vanity Fair.” (See Sharp.) ' 

Sedrat. The lototsjtree which stands 
on the right-hand side of the invisible 
thrdne of Allah. Its branches extend 
wider than the distance between heaven 
and earth. Its loaves resemble the ears 
of the elephant. Each seed of its fruit 
encloses a houri; and two rivers issue 
from its roots. Numberless birds sing 
among its branches, and numberless 
angels rest beneath its shade. 

See'dy. A flower when seedy has 
lost its nattiness and beauty: so a hat 
or coat is termed Beody when it has be¬ 
come shabby. A man is seedy after a 
debauch^ when he looks and feels out of 
sorts. 

Seel. To close the eyelids of a hawk 
by running a thread through TOcm; to 
hoodwink. (French, scelhr.) 

She thst ao roans oonld give out »uoh * leeming. 

To Mel her father! mi up, oloee u oak. 

Shaketpeart, “ OthOo." hi. 3. 

See'murgh. The wonderful bird that 
could speak all the -languages of the 
world, and whose knowledge embraced 
past, present, and future events.— Ter- 
sian mytlwlogy. 

Segonti ari. Inhabitants of parts 
of Hampshire and Berkshire, referred to 
by Caesar in his “ Commentaries.” 

Seiks (pron. Seela). A religious sect 
in Hindustan, founded m 1500. They 
I’rofess the purest Deism, and are dis¬ 
tinguished from the Hindus by worsbip- 

K one invisible god. The word means 
and was applied to them on ac¬ 
count of their heroic resistance to the 
Moslem. Ultimately they subdued La¬ 
hore, and established themselves in the 
Punjab, Ac. 

Sela'ma or .Sele’meh. The headland 
of the Persian Gulf commonly called 
Cape Mumeldom. The Indians throw 
coooo-nuts, fruits, and flowers into the 
sea when they pass this cape, to secure 
a propitious voyage.— Morier. 

Vmmm from the Indian ms 
B low round Selsmo's sainted cape. 

Moore, “Fire It’onkippert," 

. Sele'nS. The moon-goddess ; some¬ 
times but improperly called Diana, as 
Diana is always called the chaste hunt- | 


ress; but Selene had fifty daughters by 
Endymion, and several by Zeus, one of 
whom was called “The Dew” (Erse). 
Diana is repro o f ed with bow and arrow 
running after the stag; but Selene is 
represented in a chariot drawn by two 
white horses; she has wings on her 
Bhouldefs and a sceptre in her hands, 

Seleu'cidee. The dynasty of Seleu- 
cus. Seleucus succeeded to a part of 
Alexander’s vast empire. The monarchy 
consisted of Syria, a part of Asia Minor, 
and all the eastern provinces. 


Selim. Son of Abdallah and cousin 
of Zuleika (3 syl.). When Giaffir (2 syl.j 
murdered Abdallah, he took Selim ana 
brought him up as his own son. The 
young man fell in love with Zoleika, who 
thought he was her brother; bat when 
she discovered he was Abdallah’s son, 
she promised to be his bride, and eloped 
with him. As soon as Giaffir discovered 
this he went after the fugitives, and 
shot Selim. Zuleika killed herself, and 
the old pacha was left childless. The 
character of Selim is bold, enterprising, 
and truthful.— Byron., 1 ‘Bride of Abydos.” 

Se'lim (son of Acbar). The name of 
Jehanguirc, before his accession to the 
.throne. He married Nourmahal' (the 
Light of tho Haram). A coolness arose 
between the young married couple, but 
Nourmahol contrived to enter the sultan’s 
banquet-room as a lute-player, and so 
charmed young Selim that he exclaimed 
“ If Nourmahal had so sung, I could 
have forgiven her everything;” where* 
upon Nourmahal threw off her disguise, 
and became reconciled to her husband. 
— T. Moore, “ The Light of the Haram." 

Seljuks. A Perso-Turkish dynasty 
which gave eleven kings and lasted 138 

founded by 
of 
jich 

possession of lloka'ra. 


Seljuk, 

gained 


vefirs (1056-1194). It was 
Togrul Beg, a descendant 
chief of a small tribe wl 


Sell. A saddle. “ Vaulting ambition 
.. . o’erleaps its soil” (“ Macbeth,’’i. 7). 
Latin, sella; .French, sclle ; our window- 
sell. 


H# kite his loftie stood jrtth golden eeU. 

“Fain Omen .’ML I. 


A window-sell. The stone or wooden 
basement of a window, generally oalled 
tho sill. » 

A se'l. A “ do,” a deception, a “take- 
in." Street vendors who toko in the 
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unwary with catch-pennl'es, chuokle like 
hens when they haye laid an-egg, “ Sold 
again, and got the money4” 

Selt'zer Water/ “a tjorruptiprt of 
Setters Water ; so called from the Lower 
Setters, near Limburg (Nassau). 

Bdvag'gio. Father of Sir Industry, 
and hero of Thomson’s “ Castle of Indo¬ 
lence. ” 

In fairy-land there lived a knight of old. 

Of feature stem, Selvaggio well y-clept. 

A touch, unpolished men. robust aud hold. 

But wondrous poor. He neither lowed nor reaped, 
Ne etorei in summer for oold winter heaped. 

In hunting all his days away he wore: 

Now scorched by June, now in November steeped, 
Now pinched by biting January lore, 
lie still in woods pursued the Ubbard and the hoar. 

t Oonloil. S. 

Semir'amis. Semiramis of the North. 
Margaret of Denmark, Sweden, and .Nor¬ 
way. (1353-1412.) 

Catherine II. of Russia. (1729-1796.) 


. Sen tences (3 syl.). The four books 
. of Sentences, by Pierre Lombard, the 
j "foundation of scnolaatic theology of the 
; middle period. {See SoHpotMBN.) 
it? Master of the Sentences. Pierre Lorn- 
' bard, schoolman. (Died 1164.) 

a 

Sentinel. One placedto watch the 
holdeof a ship, to see that the water does 
not get in. (Latin, sentina.) — Arch- 
\ deacon Smith. 

\ Sentinelle perdue. One placed at a post 
where he is almost certain to be killed 
by the enemy. 

Sepoy. The Indian Boldier is so 
called, says bishop Heber, from sip, a 
bow, tbeir principal weapon in olden 
times. 

* 

Sept. A clan (Latin, septum, a fold); 
all tho cattle, or all tbe rotors, in a given 
enclosure. > r . 


Sena'nus (St.) fled to the island of 
Seattery, and resolved that no female 
form should ever step upon it. An angel 
led St. Can'ara to tho island, but the 
recluse refused to admit her. .Tom 
Moore has a poem on this legend, “St. 
Senanus and the Lady .”—“Irish Melo¬ 
dies,” No. 1. {See Kevin.) 

Sen'dal. A thin silk, (Italian, zm- 
dado; Spanish, ceudal.) 

Sen'eca. The Christian Sen'eca . Bishop 
Hall of Norwich. (1574-1656.) 

Senior Op'time. A Cambridge 
University-expression, meaning a second- 
class man in mathematical honours. The 
first class consists of Wranglers. 

. Senior Soph. A man of the third 
year's standing is so called in our univer¬ 
sities. 

Sennac herib, whose army was de¬ 
stroyed by the Angel of Death, is by 
the Orientals called King Moussal.— 
D’Herbelot {notes to the Koran). 

Se’nnight. A week; seven nights. 
Fortnight, fourteen nights. These words 
are relics of the ancient Celtic custom of 
beginning the day at sunset, a custom 
observed by tbe ancient Groeks, Baby¬ 
lonians, Persians, Syrians, and Jews, 
and by tho modern representatives of 
these people. In Gou. i. we always find 
tho evening precedes the morning; as, 
“The evening and the morning were the 
first da>,” &c. . 


September Massacres. An in¬ 
discriminate slaughter of Loyalists con¬ 
fined at the time in the Abbaye and 
other French prisons. Dantin gave order 
for this onslaught after the capture of 
Verdun by the allied Prussian army. It 
lasted the 2nd, 3rd, ana 4th of Septem¬ 
ber, 1792. As many as 8,000 persons 
fell in this massacre, among whom was 
the princess do Lamballe. 

Septembri'zers or Sepiemhriseurs 
(the September men). The men who 
planned and executed the September 
Massacres {<j.v.). 

Septuages'ima Sunday. In round 
numbers, hoventy days before Easter. 
The third Sunday bbfore Lent. 

Sep'tuagint. A Greek version of 
the Old Testament, so called because it 
was made (in round numbers) by soventy 
Jews; more correctly speaking, by 
seventy-two. Dr. Campbell disapproves 
of this derivation, and says it was so 
called because' it was sanctioned and 
authorised by the Jewish Sanbodrim or 
great council, which consisted of seventy 
members besides the High priest. This 
derivation falls in better with the modern 
notion that the version was made at 
different times by different translators. 
(Latin, septuaginta, seventy.) 

Seraglio. The palace of the Turkish 
sultan, situated in the Golden Horn, and 
enclosed by walls seven miles and a half 
in circuit. Tho chief entrance is the 
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Sublime Gate; and the chief of 'the large 
edifices is the Harem, or “ sacred spot,” 
which contains numerous houses, one for* 
each of the sultan’s wives, and others 
for his conoubines. The black eunuchs 
form the inner guard, and the white’ 
eunuchs the second guard. The Seraglio 
may be visited by strangers; not so the 
Harem. a 

Seraphic Doctor ( Doctor Seraph'- 
leas). St. Bonaventu'ra, a schoolman, 
was so called for his seraphic fervour 
and eloquence. (1221-1274.) 

Seraphic Saint. St.. Francis 
iI’Aesisi, founder of the Franciscan order. 

11182-1220.) j 

•Ser'apllim. An order of angels j 
distinguished for fervent zeal and re- j 
ligious ardour. The word moans “to 1 
burn.’* (See Isaiah vi. 2.) 

Thousand celestial ardours (seraph*) when.- h<- stood 
Veiled vr.th hw «orgt*ous wings, up spnnfiug light, 
l’iew through the midst of heaveo. 

Milton, “Paradise Lost," v. 

Sera'pis. Tho Ptolemaic form of the 
Egyptian Osi'ris. The word is a cor¬ 
ruption of osor-apis (dead apis, or rather ! 
“osirified-apis”), a doily which had so 1 
many things in common wifb Osi'ris . 
that it is not at all easy to distinguish 
them. 

Ser'opis. Symbol of the Nile and of ■ 
fertility. 

Scrat (Al). The ordeal bridge over 
which every one will have to pa*s at the 
resurrection. It is not wider than the 
edge of a scimetar, and is thrown across 
the gulf of Holl. The faithful, says 
the Koran, will pass over in safety, but 1 
sinners will fall headlong into the dreary 
realm beneath. 

Serbo'nian Bog or Serbo'nis. A 
mess from which there is no way of ex¬ 
tricating oneself. The Serhonian bog 
was between Egypt and Palestine. 
Strabo calls it a lake, and says it was 
200 stadia long and 50 broad; Pliny 
makes it 150 miles in length. Hume 
says that whole armies have beon lost 
therein. Typhon lay at the bottom of 
this bog, which was therefore called 
TyphoiC* Breathing Hole. It received its 
name from Sebaket-Bardoil, a king of 
Jerusalem, who died there oti his return 
from an expedition into Egypt. 

Now, eir, I wait wy I know of no Serborian bos 


dMger than a £s rating would prove to be.- B. DU - 
- tjwM [OKctnc. q fths Bxtht), Times, March 19 , iesf. 
JLMf profound m that Serhonian hop 
BSwiia Dunt'ata and Mouut Caniui old. 
Where aruuM whole have sunk. 

• „ * * * Milton, “Paradise Lost," li. 

Sefreme'netf syl.). Brother-in-law 
of king Sardanapalus, to whom he en¬ 
trusts his signet ring to put down a 
rebellion headed by Arba'cits the Mede 
and Bole'afcs the Chaldean soothsayer. 
He is slain in a battle with the insur¬ 
gents.— Byron, “ Sardanapahtt.” 

Serena'de (3 syl.). Music peiformed 
in the serene — i.e., in the open air at 
oven-tide (Latin, sere’num). Ade is the 
Greek aido, I sing, which appears in 
such words as /Eneirf, Lusierd, DunciaJ, 
Franciarf, Phippide, Henriatfo, &c. 

Or wrenade which the starved lover naira 

To his proud fair. Mittun ,** Paradise Lott." 

Sere'ne (2’ syl.). A title given to 
certain German princes. Those princes 
who used to hold under the empire were 
entitled Serene or Host Serene Highnesses. 

It's all serene. All right (Spanish, sere'no, 
“ all right”—the sentinel's countersign). 

Serif and Sanserif. The former is 
a letter in typography with the “ wings” 
or finishing strokes (as T); the latter is 
a letter without the finishing strokes fas 
T). French, serre-file (the last man of a 
file, that which completes a file; the 
finishing stroke). 

Sexjeant. A servant. 

In the embraces of a eeijennt poor, 

"Orlaiutu iWioso, xxvilL 49. 

Sermon Dane, Doctors Commons, 
London. A corruption of Shere-munurs 
Lane (the lane of the money shearers or 
clippers, whoso office it was to cut and 
round the meial to be stamped into 
money). The Mint was in the street now 
called Old Change.— Maitland, '•‘Lea- 
don," ii. 880. 

Serpent.' An attribute of St. Cecilia, 
St. Euphe'mitt, and many other saints, 
either becausq they trampled on Satan or 
because they .miraculously cleared some 
country of suoh reptiles. {See Dac.on.) 

Serpent, in Christian art, figures In 
Paraaiso as the tempter. 

Tho brazen serpent gave newness of 
life to those who were bitten by the fiery 
dragons, and raised their eyes to this 
symbol (Numb. xxi. 8). 

It is not unfrequently affixed to the 
cross. 
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It is generally placed under the feet of 
the Virgin, in allusion to the promise 
made to Ere after the Poll (Gen. lii. 15). 

Satan is called the great serpent, be¬ 
cause under the form of a serpent he 
tempted Eve (Rev. xii. 9). 

Serpent metamorphoses. Cadqoos and 
his wife Harmo'ma were by Zeus con¬ 
verted into aerjients, and removed to 
Elysium. Escula'pios, god of Epidau'- 
ros, assumed the form of a serpent when 
he appeared at Rome during a pesti¬ 
lence. Therefore is it that the goddess 
of Health bears in her hand a serpent. 

O wave, Hygeia, o’er Britannia's throne 

Thy serpent-wand, and mark it for thine own. 

Datum, ‘ Economy of Vegetation,” lv. 

Jupiter Ammon appeared to Olym'pias 
in the form of a serpent, and became j 
the father of Alexander the Great. 

When glides a silver serpent, treooherous guest! 

And fair Olympia folds him to her breast. 

Darwin, '‘Economy of Vegetation," i. 9. j 

Jupiter Capitoli'nus in a similar form j 
became the father of Scipio Africanus. 

The Serpent is emblematical — 

(1) Of wisdom.—“Be ye therefore wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves" 
(Matt. x. 16). 

(2) Of subtilty.—'‘Nowthe serpent was 
more subtil than any beast of the held ” 
(Gen. iii. 1). 

It is said that the ceras'tes hides in 
sand that it may bite the horse's foot, 
and get the rider thrown. In allusion 
to thisbolief, Jacob says, “ Dan shall be 
... an adder in the path, that biteth the 
horse heels, so that his rider shall fall 
backward" (Gen. xlix. 17). 

When attacked its chief care is to 
protect its head, because its heart is 
situated near its bead; and the readiest 
way of killing a serpent is by squeezing 
or cutting off its head. “The seed of 
the woman shall bruise the serpent’s 
head” (Gen. iii. 15). 

When a serpent drinks it is said that 
it first vomits op all its venom, for fear 
of poisoning itself by swullowing it. 

The Bible also tells ns that it stops , 
np its ears that it may not be charmed i 
by the ohanner (Ps. lviii. 4 ). 1 

The serpent it symbolical — 

( 1 ) Of deity, because, says Plutarch, 
“it feeds upon its own body ; even so all 
things spring from God, and will be re¬ 
solved into deity again.— “Z)e Iside et 
Oiinde,” i. 2.,p. 6 ; and “Philo Byblius” 


(2) Of eternity, as a cor&llary of the 
former. It is represented as forming a 
circle and holding its tail in its mouth, 

(3) Of renovation. It is said that the 
serpent, when it is old, has the power of 
growing young again “like the eagle,” 
by casting its slough, which is done by 
squeezing itself between two rocks. 

(0 Of guardian spirits. It was thus 
employed by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and not unfrequently the figuro 
of a serpent was depicted on their altars. 

In the temple of Athe'na, at Athens, a 
serpent was kept in a cage, and called 
“The Guardian Spirit of the Temple.” 
This Berpent was supposed to be ani¬ 
mated by the soul of Erictho'nius. 

To cherish a serpent in your bosom. To 
show kindness to one who proves Ufa- 
grateful. The Greets say that a hus¬ 
bandman found a serpent’s egg, which he 
put into his bosom. The egg was Hatched 
by the warmth, and the young serpent 
stung its benefactor. 

Their ears have been serpent-licked. They 
have the gift of foreseeing events, the 
power of seeing into futurity. This is a 
Greek superstition. It is Baid that Cas¬ 
sandra. and Hel'enus were gifted with the 
power of prophecy, because serpents 
licked their cars while sleeping in the 
temple of Apollo. 

The seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent'8 head. And to the serpent God 
said, the seed of the woman “shallbruise 
thy bead.” The heart of the serpent 
being close to the head, renders a severe 
“bruise” there fatal. The serpent 
bruised the heel of man—t.e., being a 
cause of stumbling it hurt the foot which 
tripped against it. 

Serpent's Food.' Fennel is said to be 
the favourite food of serpents, with the 
juice of which it restores its sight when 
dim. 

Set-penis. Brazilian wood is a panacea 
against the bites of serpents. The coun¬ 
tess of Salisbury, in the reign of James 
1., had a bedstead made of this wood, 
and on it is the legend of Moni soil gni 
mal y pense. 

Serpentine Verses. Suoh as end 
with the some word as they begin with. 
The following are examples:—. 

Cr**cit amor ntzmtni, quantum ipsa pectmla. erweit 
Greater grows the love of pelf, si pdf iteelf grows 
greater. 


Ambo flortntes atstlbas, Arcades ombo. 
Both la toe spring of life, Arcadians both, 
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Serpenti'no (in “ Orlando Furioso ”). 
One of the leaders of the allied Moorish 
army. 

, Serrapur'da. High screens of rep 
cloth, stiffened with cane, used to en¬ 
close a considerable space round tho 
r^yal tent of the Persian army. 

Servant (Faithful). (See Adam.) 

Serve. I'll nerve him, out —give him ■ 
a quid pro quo. This is tho French des- 
flerver, to do an ill turn to one. 

To ,ww a rape. To roll something 
upon it to prevent it from being fretted. > 
The “service” or material employed is > 
spun yard, small lines, sennit, ropes, old j 
leather, or canvas. j 

, Servus Servo'rum (Latin). The 1 
slave of slaves, the drudge of a servant, i 
The style adopted by tho Roman pontiffs j 
ever since the time of Gregory the Great | 
is Servus Servornui Dei. ! 

Alexander erintopus, fcrvus eervnnun Dei. Karls- 
si mo fiiio VluUeluio salulem.— ll&mer, “ Fmdtra,'' 
i.. p. l. 

Ses'ame (3 syl.). Oily grain of the 
natural order Pedulia'ceic, originally 
from India. In Egypt they eat sesame 
cakes, and the Jews frequently add tho 
seed to their cakes. The cakes made of 
sesamo oil, mixed with honey and pre¬ 
served citron, are considered an Oriental 
luxury; sesame is excellent also for pud¬ 
dings. (Set. Open Sesame.) 

Among tho numerous objects... .was a black horse 
.. ..On one side of lta manger there was dean barter 
and aeaami:, and the other was filled with rose-water- 
—“Arabian Night* * {Third Calender). 

Se'sha. King of tho serpent race, on 
which Vishnu reclines on the primeval 
waters. It has a thousand heads, on one 
of which the world rests. The coiled-up 
sesha is the emblem of eternity.— Hindu j 
mythology. ; 

Sesos'tris (in FSnelon’s “ TeltS- : 
maque"). The lay figuro of this charac- ' 
ter was Louis XIV. { 

Bet Off. A commercial expression, j 
The credit^ are set off the debits, and 
the balaooe straok. 

Set off to advantage. A term used by 
jewellers, who set off precious stones by 
appropriate “settings.” 

Set-to. A boxing match, a pugilistic 
fight, a scolding. In pugilism tho com¬ 
batants are by their seconds “set to the 
scratch ” or line marked on the ground, 
and this “set-to” is in fact the com¬ 
mencement of the encounter. i 


Sst'ebos. A deity of the Patago¬ 
nians, introduced by Shakespeare into 
his ** Tempest.” 

HI* an 1* of *uoh power 
It would control my dam'e god, Seteboi, 

And make a voeaal of him. L j. 

Seth'ites (2 syl.). A sect of the 
second century, who maintained that 
tho Messiah was Seth, son of Adam. 

Setting the Thames on Fire. A 
pun on the word temte (a sieve for cleans¬ 
ing meal). An active workman would 
often set the rira of the temse on tire by 
friction, as he moved it rapidly over the 
mouth of the barrel into which the meal 
was sifted; hence it became in York¬ 
shire a common proverb to say of a weak, 
lazy, or listless fellow, “ He'll never set 
tho tomse on fire.” 


Seven (Greek, hepta; Latin, septem; 
German, sicben; Saxon, sea fan; our seven, 
Stc.). A holy number. There are sevou 
days in creatiou, seven spirits beforq the 
throne of God, seven days in the week, 
soven graces, seven divisions in the Lord's 
Prayer, seven ages in the life of man, and 
the just fall “soven times a day.” There 
are seven phases of the moon, every 
seventh joar was sabbatical, and seven 
times seventy years was the jubilee. The 
three great Jewish feasts lasted seven 
days, and between the first and second 
of these feasts were seven weeks. Levit- 
ical purifications lasted seven days. We 
have seven churches of Asia, seven can¬ 
dlesticks, seven stars, soven trumpets, 
seven spirits before the throne of God, 
seven horns, the Lamb has seven even, 
ten times seven Israelites go to Egypt, 
the exile lasts the same number of yearn, 
and there were ten times seven elders. 
Pharaoh in his dream saw seveu kino 
and seven ears of corn, &c. 

It is frequently used indefinitely to 
signify a loqg time, or a great many: 
thus in the “ Interlude of the Four Ele¬ 
ments,” the dance of Apetylc is called 
the best “that I have seen this seven 
yere.” Shakespeare talks of a man being 
“a vile thief this seveu year.” 


Seven Bodies in Alchemy. Sun 
is gold, moon silver. Mars iron, Mercury 
quicksilver, Saturn lead, Jupiter tin, 
and Venus copper. 


The bodies eertn, eek. lo hem heer eaoont 
Sol gold is. mid Luna (Urer we t hrepe; 

Men yren, M.'rcurie quykeilver we otept} 
SetumuB lead, end Jubitur ietyn, 

And Venue super, by my mdar kyn. * 
Chaucer, Pn>l. of the “Chanaunt* Ytmeain Tab." 
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Seven Champions of Christen¬ 
dom is by Ricbard Johnson, who lived 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 

(1) St. George of England was seven 
years imprisoned by the Almi'dor, the 
black king of Morocco. 

• (2) St. Dennis of Franco lived seven 
years in the form of a hart. 

(3) St. James of Spain was seven years 
dumb out of love to a fair Jewess. 

(4) St. Anthony of Italy, with the other 
champions, was enchanted into a deep 
sleep in the Blaok Castle, and was re¬ 
leased by St. George’s three sons, who 
quenched tho seven lamps by water from 
the enchanted fountain. 

(5) St. Andrew of Scotland, who was 
guided through the Vale of Walking 
Spirits by tho Walking Firo, and de¬ 
livered six ladies who had lived seven 
years under the form of milk-white swans. 

(6) St. Patrick of Ireland was immured 
in a cell whore ho scratched .his grave 
with his own nails. 

(7) St. David of Wales slept seven 
years in the enchanted garden of Orruan- 
dine, but was redeemed by St. George. 

Seven Churches of Asia. 

(1) Ephelos, founded by St. Paul, 57, 
in a ruinous state in the time of Justinian 
(527). 

(2) Smyrna, still an important seaport. 
Polycarp was its first bishop, and died 

(3) Per'garaos, renownect for its library. 

(4) Thyati'ra, now called Ak-hissar 
(the White Castle ). 

(5) Sardis, now a small village called 
Sart. 

(6) Philadolph'ia, now called Allah 
Shehr (City of Cod), a miserable town. 

(7) Laodice'a, now a deserted place 
called Eske-hissar (the Old Castle). 

Seven Days’ War. The great 
conflict for Gorman supremacy between 
Prussia and Italy on one sido and Aus¬ 
tria on the other, in the Bpring of 1806. 
Austria having confessed herself beaten, 

S ave up tho Quadrilatoral to France, and 
'ranee gave it to Italy, by which means 
all Italy, exoept a small part secured to 
the pope, became one kingdom ; and at 
the s&fl)e time the kingdom of Prussia 
was extended by the 'addition of Han¬ 
over, and the German Confederation was 
broken up. 

' Seven Dials (London). A columfl, 
railed in, formerly stood at the ancient 


limits of St. Giles, and seven dials wero 
affixed to. it, facing the seven streets 
which radiated from that eentre. 

Where famed St Giles's ancient limit* spread 

An in-railed column rears its lofty head 

Here to seven street* seven dials count the day. 

And from each other catch the ctrolln? ray. 

day," Ti'iuii,” ii. 

Seven Joys of the Virgin. (See 
Maky.) 

Seven Sages or Wise Men of 
Greece. 

(1) Solon of Athons, whoso motto was, 
“Know thyself.” 

(2) Chile of Sparta—“'Consider the 
end.” 

(3) Thales of Milc’tos - “Who haloth 
suretyship is sure.” 

(4) Bias of rrie'ne—“Most men arc 
bad.” 

(5j Oleobulos of Liudos—“The golden 
mean,” or “ Avoid extremes.” 

(fi) Pittacos of Mityle'nti—“ Seize Time 
by the forelock.” 

( 7) i’eriandcr of Corinth—“Nothing 
is impossible to industry.” 

Kit-rd Salon, who made thn Athenian laws; 

While c/n/t’, in Snarls, was famed for his saw*; ’ 

In JU’.le'tos did TIkiIS* astronomy teach; 

Mm . used in Hrte'ne his morals to prench: 

of Lmdos, was handsome and wise; 

Mitjle'nc 'gainst thraldom saw Vtt/ri.m rise; 

JVi iiwiti r is said to hnve ginned through his court 

The title that Mywn, the Cheuian, ought. 

Seven Senses. Scared out of mo 
sewn smses. According to very ancient 
teaching, the soul of man, or his “inward 
holy body,” is compounded of the seven 
properties which are under the influent 1 > 
of the seven planets. Fire animate.- 
earth gives tho sense of‘fooling, water 
gives speech, air gives taste, mist gives 
sight, flowers give hearing, tho south 
wind gives smolling. Hence the seven 
senses are animation, feeling, speech, 
taste, sight, hearing, and smelling. (See 
Common Sense.) 

Seven Sisters. Seven culverins so 
called, cast by ono Barthwick. 

And these were Borthwick’s " Sisters Seven," 
And culverins which France had given; 
Ill-omened gilt! The guns remain 
The conqueror's spoil on Flodden plain. 

Sir Waller Scott," Manm ou/’iv. 

Seven Sleepers. Seven noble 
youths of EpbesoB, who fled in the JDecian 
persecution to a cave, and were walled 
in. They fell asleep for two centuries, 
when their bodies were found and taken 
to Marseilles in a large atone coffin, still 
shown in Victor’s Church. -Their names 
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are Constantine, Dionysius, John, Max- 
im'ian, Malohus, Martin’ian, and Serap- 
ion. This fable took its rise from a* mis¬ 
apprehension of the words, “They fell 
asleep in the Lord”— i.e., died.— Gre¬ 
gory of Tours, u De Gloria Martyrum 
c. 05. 

Seven Sorrows of the Virgin. 

(See Mart.) 

Seven Spirits Rtanrl beforo the 
Throne of God:—Michael, Gabriel, La- 
macl, Raphael, Zachariel, Anacl, and 
Oriphiel.— <J ustarin ii 

Seven Wise Masters. A Roman 
prince was placed undor the charge of 
seven wise instructors; when he grew to 
man’s estate his step-mother made im¬ 
proper advances to him, and, being re¬ 
pelled, accused him to tho king of offer- i 
ing her violence. By consulting the j 
stars the prince found out that his life was ■ 
in danger, but that tho crisis would be , 
passed without injury if he remained si- : 
lent for seven days. The wise masters 
Jiow take up tho matter; each ono in 
turn tells the king a talo to illustrate 
the evils of inconsiderate punishments, 
and as tho tale ends tho king resolves to 
relent; but tho queen at night provails : 
on him to carry out his sontonce. The j 
seven days being passed, the prince also > 
tells a tale which embodies tho wholo 1 
truth, whereupon the king sentences tho j 
queen to lose her life. This collection 
of tales, called “ Sanuabar’s Parables,” 
is very anciont, and has been translated 
from the Arabic into almost all the lan¬ 
guages of tho civilisod world. John 
.Holland, of Dalkeith, turned it into 1 
Scotch metre. * 


Seven Wonders (I.) of Antiquity. 

(1) The Pyramids of Egypt; (2) the 
Hanging Gardens of Babylon; (3) the 
Tomb of Mauso'los; (4) the Templo of 
Diana at Ephesus; (5) the Colossus of 
Rhodes; (6) the Statue of Zaps (Jupiter) 
by Phidias ; (7),the Pharos of Egypt, or 
elao the Palace of Cyrus oemented with 
gold. 


The pvremwb first, which In Egypt were laid; 
Mext Ifaftylo*’* pareen, for Am'yn* made: 
Then Mtntsoioi'g tomb of affection and guilt: 


■Sir * nww, uj raiunv ouhb , 

Th a Pharos of Sunt oomu last, we are told. 

Or the palace of Cynu, cemented with gold. 

(II.) Of the Middle Ages. ‘ 

(1) The Colise'um of Rome; (2) thi 


Catacombs of Alexandria; (3) the Great 
Wall of China; (4) Stofaehenge; (5) tho 
Leaning Tower of Pisa; (6) the Porcelain 
Tower of Nankin; (7) the Mosque of St. 
Sophia at Constantinople. 

Seven Tears* Lease. Leases run 
by seven years and its multiples, from 
the ancient notion of what was termed 
“ climacteric years,” in which life was 
supposed to be in special peril.— Bedims 
Leninists. (See Climactekic Years.) 

Seven Years’ War. The conflict 
maintained by Frederick II. of Prussia 
against Austria, Russia, and France. 
<1750-1763.) 

Severn. {See Sabrina.) 

Seve'rus (Si.). Patron saint of 
fullers, being himself of tho same craft. 

The Wall of Semite. A stone ram¬ 
part, buijt in 208 by the emperor Seve'rus, 
between the Tyne and tho Solway. It 
is to the north of Hadrian's wall, which 
was constructed in 120. 

Sewed-up. Intoxicated; done up. 
(Dutch, seeuwt, sick.) 

Sexages'ima Sunday. The seoond 
Sunday boforo Lent; so called because 
in round numbers it is sixty days before 
Easter. 

Sex' tile (2 syl.). The aspect of two 
planets when distant from each other 
sixty degrees or two signs. This positiou 
is marked thus $£■ As there are twelve 
signs, two degrees is a sixth. 

In textile, square, and trine,and opposite 

Of noxious efficacy. 

MU ton, “Paradise Lost," x. csf. 

N.B. The signs opposite or distant 
one-half the circle are noxious, bocausc 
their action and influence are in the con¬ 
trary direction. 

Sex'ton. A corruption of Sa'cristan, 
an official who has charge of tho sacra or 
things attached to a specific church, such 
as vestments, cushions, books, boxes, 
tools, vessels, and so on. 

Seyd (JSrcd). Pacha of the Moro'n, 
assassinated by Gulnare, his favourite 
ooncubine.— Byron, ti Thr Corsair.” 

Sforzo, the founder of the illus¬ 
trious house which was so conspicuous 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
was the son of a day-labourer. His name 
was Giacomuzzo Attendolo, and was 
changed to Sforza from the following 
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incident;-“-Being desirous of going to the 
wars, he consulted bis hatchet thus : he 
flung it against a tree, saying “If it sticks 
fast, I wifi go.” It did stick fast, and he 
enlisted. It was because he threw it 
with such Massing force that he was 
called Sforza, the Italian for force. 

JSforsa fin “Jerusalem Delivered”) of 
Lombardy, He, with his two brothers 
Achilles and Palame'des, were in the 
squadron of adventurers in the allied 
Christian army. 

Shack. A scamp. To shack or 
shackle is to tie a log to a horse, and 
send it out.to feed on the stubble after 
harvest. A shack is either a beast so 
shackled, the right of sending a beast to 
the stubble, or the stubble itself. Ap- j 
plied to men, a shack is a jade, a stubble- { 
feeder, one bearing the same ratio to a : 
well-to-do man as a jade sent to graze on ! 
a common bears to a well-stalled horse. 
(Saxon, sceacul; Arabic, shahal, to tic 
the feet of a boast.) 

Shad-U-Kam (Pleasure and Delight). 
The luxuriant province of the teri- 
realms, the capital of which is Juder- 
abad' ( Jewel city). 

Shaddock. A Iai5f0 kind of orange, 
so called from Captain Shaddock, who 
first transplanted one in the West Indies. 
It is a native of China and Japan. 

Shades. Wine vaults. The Brigli- 1 
ton Old Bank, in 1819, was turned by Mr. ! 
Savage into a smoking-room and gin* 
shop. There was an entrance to it by 
the Pavilion Shades, and Savago took 
down the.word bank, and inserted instead 
the word shades. This term was not 
inappropriate, as the room wob in reality 
shaded by the opposite house, occupied 
by Mrs. Fitzherbert. 

Shadoff. A contrivance in Egypt 
for watering lands for the Bummer crops. 
It consists chiefly of long rods so sus¬ 
pended as to act as levers. 

Shadow. A ghost. Macbeth says to 
the ghost of Banquo— 

Hcnoe, horrlbla Shadow I unreal mockery, hence ! 

Shakespeare, "Macbeth," ui t 

He vtmld quarrel with his own shadoio. 
He is so irritable that he would lose his 
temper on the merest trifle. 

Gone to the bad for the shadow of an ass. 
Demosthenes says a young Athenian 
once hired an ass to Meg'ara. The heat 


was so great and the road so exposed, 
that he alighted at midday to take shel¬ 
ter from the sun under the shadow of 
the poor beast. Seareelv was he Beated 
when the owner passed by, and laid 
claim to the shadow, saying he let the 
ass to the traveller, but not the ass’s 
shadow. After fighting for a time, they 
agreed to sottle the matter in the law 
courts, and the suit lasted so long that 
both were ruined. “If you, must timb¬ 
rel, let it be for something better than 
the shadow of an ass.” 

May your shadow never be less. When 
students have made certain progress in 
the black arts, they are compelled to run 
through a subterranean hall, with Ihe 
devil after them. If they run so fast 
that the devil can only catch their sha¬ 
dow or part of it. they become first-rate 
magicians, but lose either all or part of 
their shadow. Therefore tbe expression 
referred to above means, May you escape 
wholly and entirely from the clutches of 
the foul fiend. 

A servant earnestly desinth Hu shadow 
(Job vii. 2)—the time of leaving off work. 
The people of the East measure time by 
the length of their shadow, and if you 
ask a man what o'clock it is, he will go 
into the sun, stand erect, and fixing his 
eye where his shadow terminates, will 
moosure its length with his feet; having 
done so he will tell you the hour cor¬ 
rectly. A workman earnestly desires his 
shadow, which indicates the time of 
leaving off work. A person, wanting to 
leave the field-work says, “How long 
my shadow is coming!” A wife will say 
to her husband, “Why did you not come 
sooner,” aud the man will answer, “ I 
was obliged to wait for my shadow.” 

Shady. On the shady side qf forty— 
the wrong side,' meaning mom than forty. 
As evening approaches the shadows 
lengthen, and as man advances towards 
the evening of life he approaches the 
shady Bide thereof. *As the beauty of 
the day is gone when the sun declines, 
the word shady means inferior, bad, &c.; 
as, a shady character, one that will not 
bear the light; a sttady transaction, See. 

Shaf alus. So Bottom the Weaver, 
and Francis Flute the Bell otfs-zn end er, 
call Ceph'alus, the husband of Proofis. 
Cephalua was very fond of hunting, and 
being greatly heated used to throw him¬ 
self on the ground and call for Aura 
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(wind). Prooris, being informed of this, 
thought Aura was some rival mistress, 
and out of jealousy stole through the 
woods to catoh her "faithless spouse*' 
in the very act of infidelity. Cephalus 
heard a rustling, and thinking it to be 
occasioned by some wild boar about to 
spring on him, discharged a dart, and 
lalled his jealous wife. 

Ptrakub. Mot Shafalna to Proems m go true. 

Thirbk. Aa Sbafahia to Pioorua, l to you. 

Skakupmara, “Midsummer Night’* Druam,' ‘ r. 1 . 

Sha'fltes (2 syl.). One of the four 
sects of the Sunnites or orthodox Mos¬ 
lems ; so called from Al-Shafei, a descen- ! 
dant of Mahomet. 

Shalt. I will make either a shaft or 
halt of it. I will apply it to one use or 
another. The bolt was the cross-bow ■ 
arrow, the shaft was the arrow of the 
long-bow. 

Shafton (Sir Piercie). Tn this char¬ 
acter Sir Walter Scott has made familiar 
to us the euphuisms of queen Elizabeth's 
age. Thefashionable cavalier or pedantic 
fop, who assumes the high-flown stylo 
rendered fashionable by Lvly, was grand¬ 
son of 61d Overstitch tbe tailor,— Sir 
Walter Scott, “Monastay.” 

Shag. Wet as a shag. A shag is a ' 
cormorant or sea-raven {Corvus marl'w A. 

Shah-pour, the Great (Sapor' 11.). 
Surtiamed Zu-lectaf (shoulder-breaker), I 
because he dislocated the shoulders of 
all the Arabs taken in war. The Romans 
called him post'humus, because ho was 
bom after the death of his father Hor- j 
muz II. -He was crowned in the womb 
by the Magi placing the royal insignia 
on the body’ of his mother. 

Shakes. No great shakes. Nothing ex¬ 
traordinary ; no such mighty privilege, 
or bargain. -The shake is the common 
or stubble, whiqh poor men were by law 
empowered to use for their hogs, sheep, 
or cattle, between harvest and seed 
time; banco a privilege. It is quite a 
mistake to derive the word from tho 
French c/iaque. or -Persian shuck (a 
thing). ■* 

J*U do it in a brace 9f shakes —instantly, 
as soon as you can shake twice the dice- 
box. 

Shake-down. Come and take a 
shake-down at mg house—$, bed. Tho 
allusion is to the time when men slept 
upon litter or clean straw. 


Shakers. Certain ag&mists founded 
iu North America by Ann Lee, called 
"Mother Ann,” daughter of a poor 
blaeksmith, bom in Toad Lane (Todd 
Street), Manchester. She married a 
smith named Stanley, and had four 
children who died in infancy, after 
which she joined the sect of Jane Ward- 
law, a tailoress, but was thrown into 
prison as a brawler. While there she 
said that Jesus Christ stood before her, 
and became one with her in form and 
spirit; and when she came out and told 
her story, six or seven persons joined 
her, and called her "the Lamb’s bride.” 
Soon after this she went to iftneriea and 
settled at Water Vliet, in New York. 
Other settlements were established in 
Hancock and Mount Lebanon. 

The ahakara never marry, form no earthly tiea* 
believe in no future resurrection.— W. Hepwortb 
Vaon, “New America ni. 13. 


Shakespeare, usually called "Gen¬ 
tle Will.” 

His wife was Anne Hathaway, of Shot- 
tery, about 6ight years older than him¬ 
self. 

He had one son named Hamnet, who 
died in his twelfth year. 

Bon Jonson said of him — “ And 
though thou hadst small Latin and less 
Greek . . .” 

Milton calls him "Sweetest Shake¬ 
speare, fancy’s child,” and says he will 
go to tho well-trod stage to hear him 
" warble his native wood-notes wild.”— * 
"L’A Ihgro” 133 . 

Akensido says ho is "Alike the mas¬ 
ter of our smilos and tears.”— Ode i. 

Dryden says of him—“ He Was a man 
who of all modern, and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most com¬ 
prehensive soul.” 

Young says—"He wrote tho play the 
Almighty made.”— Epistle to Lord Lans- 
dorene. 

Mallett says—" Great above rule. . . _. 
Nature was his own.”—" Verbal Criti¬ 


cism." 

Collins says he " joined Tuscan fancy 
to Athenian force .”—Epistle to Sir Thomas 
Hammer, 

Pope says— 


ihakenean (whom you and every play-home bill 
Style “thedi vine," “the matohLeaa.’' "hat you will) 
For gain, not glory, winged hi* roving fllght, 
and grew immortal in hie own deaplght. 

* “ Totti/rfumi nf Horen n** In. 


The dedication t>f Shakespeare's Sonnets 
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lias provoked much controversy. It is 
as follows:— 

TO THE ONUB BEGETTER OF 
THESE INSUING SONNETS 
MB. W. H. ALL HAPPINESBE 
AND THAT ETERMTIE 
I'KOMISED 
BY 

OUR EVER-LIVING rOET 
W18HETH 

—that is, Mr. William Herbert [after¬ 
wards lord Pembroke] wislioth to [the 
earl of Southampton] the only begetter 
or instigator of these Bonnets, that happi¬ 
ness and eternal life which [Shakespeare] 
the ever-living poot speaks of. The 
rider is— 

THE WELL-WISHING 
ADVENTURER IN 
SETTING 

FORTH T. T. 

That is, Thomas Thorpe is tho adven¬ 
turer who speculates in their publica¬ 
tion. (Sec Athenazum, Jan. 25,18d2.) 

ShaJvespeai v. There are six accredited 
signatures of this poet, fivo of which are 
attached to business documents, and one 
is entered in a book called “Floreo," a 
translation of Montaigne, published in 
1603. A passage in act ii., s. 2, of “The 
Tempest” is traced directly to this tran¬ 
slation, proving that the “ Floreo ” was 
possessed by Shakespeare before he wrote 
that play. 

The Shakespeare of DioLnes. Jeremy 
Taylor. (1613-1667.) 

The Shakespeare of Eloquence. So Ear- 
nave happily characterised the comte de 
Mirabeau. (1749-1791.) 

Shaky. Not steady; not in good 
health; not strictly upright: not well 
prepared for examination. The allusion 
is to a table or chair out of order, and 
shaky. 

Shalloon is the French ras de Chalons 
(the short-napped doth manufactured at 
Chalons). 

Shallow. A weak-minded country 
justice, intended as a caricature of Bir 
Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote. He is 
described as one who has been a mad¬ 
cap in his youth, and still dotes on his 
wild tricks; he is withal a liar, a block¬ 
head, and arogue.— Shakespeare , “ Merry 
Wives of Windsor” and " 2 Henry IV. 

Shallum, the lover of Hilpa, is de¬ 
scribed by Addison to be “of a gentle dis¬ 


position, beloved both by€k>d and man.” 
He was lord of a manor consisting of a 
long chain of rocks and mountains caller’ 
Tirzah. (See Hilpa.) 

Shalott (Lady of). A poem by 
Tennyson, the tale of which is similar 
to that of Elaine the “fair maid of 
Astolat” (q.v.). Part I. describes tho 
I island of Shalott, and tells us that the 
lady passed her life so Becluded there 
that only the farm-labourers knew her. 
Part IT. tells us that the lady passed her 
time in weaving a magic web, and that 
a curse would light on her if she looked 
down the river towards Camelot. Part 
III. describes how Sir Lancelot, in all his 
bravery, rode to Camelot, and the lady 
looked at him as he rode along. Part IV. 
says that the lady outerod a boat, hav¬ 
ing first written hor name on the prow, 
and floated down the river to Camelot, 
but died on the way. When the boat 
reached Camelot, Sir Lancelot, with all 
tho inmates of tho palace, came to look 
at it. They read tho name on tho prow, 
and Sir Lancelot exclaimed, “ She has a 
lovely face, and may God have mercy on 
the lady of Shalott!” 

Shambles moans benches (Saxon, 
scamef; Latin, smmnuni ); the benches on 
which moat is exposed for sale. Hank 
meaus precisely the same thing as sham¬ 
bles. (See Bank. ) 

Whatsoever Is sold m the shambles, that eat. 
asking no question.—1 Oor. x. 35. 

Shamrock, the symbol of. Ireland, 
bocause it was selected by St. Patrick 
to provo to the Irish tho doctrine of the 
Trinity. (Irish and Gaelic, seam-rag.) 

Shamrock. According to the older 
Pliny, no serpent will touch this plant. 

Shan-dra-dan. A Scotch car: a 
corruption of the French char-en-deaans 
(an inside car —i.e., a car where the tra¬ 
vellers sit vis-d-ms). 

Shande'an Exactness. Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott says, “ The author proceeds 
with the most unfeeling prolixity to give 
a minute detail of .civil and common law, 
of the feudal institutions, of the archi¬ 
tecture of churches and castles, of 
sculpture and painting, of minstrels, 
players, and parish clerks, . , Tristram 
can hardly vie said to be fairly bom, 
though his lip has already attained the 
■ size of half a volume,” (See next page.) 


SHANDY 


SHAVING. 
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"With ft Shandoon exactness. . . . Lady Anne 
begins her memoirs of herself nine months before 
her nativity, for tb« sake of iulroduoing a beauti¬ 
ful quotation from the Psalms.— 1 "Biog. Bona its," 

p. 888. 

Shandy. Captain Shandy is called 
Uncle Toby. He was wounded at the 
siege of Namur, and had retired from the 
service. He is benevolent and generous, 
simple os a child, brave as a lion, and 
gallant as a courtior. His modesty with 
Widow Wadmon and his military tastes 
are admirable. He is said to be drawn 
for Sterne's father.— “ Tristram Shandy." 

Mrs. Elizabeth Shutufy, mother of 
Tristram. The boau-ideal of nonentity. 
Sir Walter Scott describes her as a 
“ good lady of the poeo-curante school.” 
— Sterne, “ Tristram Shandy." 

Tristram Shandy. The hero of Sterne’s 
novel so called. 

Walter Shandy , Tristram’s father. He 
is a metaphysical Don Quixote in his way, 
full of superstitious and idlo conceits. 
He believes in long noses and propitious 
names, but his sou’s nose is crushed, and 
his name is Tristram instead of Tris- 
megistus.— Sterne, “Tristram Shandy." 

Shanks’ Nag. To ride Shanks' nay 
is to go on foot, the shanks being the 
legs. A similar phrase is “ Going by the 
marrow-bono stage.” 

Shanty. A log-hut; from the French 
daintier, a yard where logs of wood are 
piled for sale. 

Shark. A swindler, a pilferer: one 
who snaps up things like a shark, which 
eats almost anything, and seems to otiro 
little whether its food is alivo or dead, 
fish, flesh, or human bodies. 

These thieves doe rob us with our own? cond will. 
And have dame Nature's warrant for u s'Ul; 
Sometimes these sharks doe works each other's 
wrack. 

The ravening belly often robB the backe 

Taylor's ‘‘Workes,” U. 117. 

The, shark flies the feather. This is a 
sailor’s proverb founded on observation. 
Though a shark is so voracious that it 
will swallow without distinction every¬ 
thing that drops from a ship into the 
sea. Buch a? cordage,'cloth, pitch, wood, 
and evon knives, yet it Will nover touch 
a pilot-fish (g.v.) or a fowl, either alive 
or dead. It avoids sea-gulls, sea-mews, 
petrels, and evory feathered thing.— 
SU Pierre, “Studies” i. 

Sharp (Becky), The impersonation 


of intellect without virtue in Thackeray’s 
‘ ‘ Vanity Fair.” (See Sedlky. ) 

Becky Sharp, with a b*r<mst for a brot her-in- 
l»w and on carl’s daughter for a friend, felt the 
hollowness of human grandeur, and thought sb» 
wws happ'er with the Bohemian artists in Soho.— 
The Express. 

Sharp's the word . Look out, keep your 
eyes open and your wits about you. 
When a shopman suspects a customer, 
he will ask aloud of a brother shopman 
if "Mr. Sharp is come inand if liis 
suspicion is confirmed will receive for 
answer, " No, but he is expected back 
immediately.”— Hotter^ $ 

Sharp-beak. The Crow's wife in 
the tale of " Reynard the Fox.” 

Sharp-set. Hungry. 

If anl>- were so sharpa-set os to eat fried flies, but- 
terd bees, stued suoiles, elt her on Frldale or 8«n- 
daie, he could not be therefore indicted of haulto 
treason.- oXainhurtt, " Ireland,’* p. 18. (1630.) 

Shaugeda'ya (Xorth-American In - 
dtun). A coward. 

Shave. To shave a customer. Hotten 
says, when a master-draper sees any one * 
capable of being imposed upon enter his 
shop, he strokes his chin, to signify to 
his assistant that the customer may bo 
shaved. 

T slutwd through; He was icithin a 
shave of a pluck. I just got through [my 
examination]; He was nearly rejected as 
not up to the mark. The allusion is to 
carpentry. 

Shaveling. A lad, a young man. 
Jn the year 131S, the clergy died so fast 
of the Black Death, that youths were ad¬ 
mitted to holy orders by being shaven. 

“ William Bateman, bishop of Norwich, 
dispensed with sixty shavelings to hold 
rectories and other livings, that divine 
scrvico might not cease in the parishes 
over which they were appointed/'— Blom - 
field, ts Hi$lory of Xorfvlk," vol. iii. 

Shaveling. A friar, a-priest; so called 
because priests were "all shaven and 
shorn,” and are still in the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic Church. 

Beoket proclaimed to his shavelings tmmunltle o' 
condign t piiniahcnent oven in % oas# of most wicc«d 
mi inhering. — Earnhardt's Perambulation, p. 463. 
(1680.) 

Shaving- Bondmen were com¬ 
manded by the ancient Gauls to shave in 
token of servitude. 

In the Turkish seraglio, the slaves are 
obliged to shave their chins in token of 
their servitude. 
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Shawonda'see (North-A merkan In- | 
dim). Son of Mudjekee'wis, and king of 
the South-wind. He,sends the wood- 
birds and robin, the swallow and wild* 
goose, the melon and tobacco, the grape 
and the maize. He is described as fat 
and lazy, listless and easy. He loved a 

K rairie maiden, but was too lazy to woo 
or. The maiden proved to be the dan¬ 
delion, and when winter came her head 
was covered with snow, and Bhe was lost 
to the lazy Shawonda'see.— Longfellow, 
“Hiawatha.” 

4 She Stoop* to Conquer. This , 
comedy owes its existence to an incident ! 
which actually occurred to the author. 
When Goldsmith was sixteen years of age, 
a wag residing at Ardagh directed him, 
when passing through that village, to 
squire Fetherstone’s house as the village 
inn. The mistake was not discovored for 
some time, and then no one enjoyed it 
more heartily than Oliver himself. 

Shear Steel is .steel fit for clothiers’ 
shears. Scythes, penknives, razors, and 
other sharp cutting instruments are 
made of this steel. 

Sheb-seze. The great fire festival of 
the Persians, when they used to set fire 
to large bunches of dry combustibles, fas¬ 
tened round wild beasts and birds, which 
being then let loose, the air and earth 
appeared one great illumination. The 
terrified creatures naturally fled to the 
woods for shelter, and it is easy to con¬ 
ceive the conflagration they produced.— 
Richardson, “Dissertation. 

Sheba (Queen of). Her name, ac¬ 
cording to the Koran, was Balkis. 

Bheb'diz. The Persian Bucephalos 
(q.v.), the favourite charger of Khosru 
Farviz, generally called Chosroes II. of 
Persia. (590-628.) 

Shebbl'nah (shachan, to reside). The 
glory of Jha Divine presence in the shape 
at a cloud of fire, which rested on the 

mercy-seat (Lev. xvi. 2). 

Shedad made the delioiotis gardens 
of Irim, In imitation of Paradise, and 
was destroyed by lightning the first 
time he attempted to enter them. i 

I 

Sheep, Ran or tup, the sire; ewe, i 
the clam; lamb, the new-born sheep till 
it is weaned, when it is called a hogget; 
the tup-lamb being a “ tup-hogget,” and 
the ewe-lamb a “ ewe-hogget $” if the i 


tup is eastrated it is called a wether- 
hogget. 

After the removal of-the first, floece, 
the tup-hogget becomes a shearling, the 
ewe-hogget a grimmer, and the wether* 
hogget a dinmont (hence the name 
“ Dandy Dinmont”). 

After the removal of the second fleece, 
the shearling becomes a hco-shear tup, 
the grimmer a ewe, and the dinmont a 
tf ether. 

After the removal of the third fleece, 
the ewe is called a twinler-eu e; nod when 
it ceases to breed, a draft-ewe. t 

i Sheep. Don Quixote saw the dust of 
two flocks of sheep coming in opposite 
directions towards him, and told Sancbe 
they were two armies—one commanded 
by the emperor Alifanfaron, sovereign of 
the island of Trap'ohan; and the other 
by the king of the Garaman'teans, named 
“ Pontap'olin with the naked arm.” Ali¬ 
fanfaron was in love with I’entapolin’s 
daughter, but the royal father refused to 
sanction the alliance unless the emperor 
renounced his faith in Mahomet, and this 
caused a deadly feud between them. The 
mad knight rushed on the flock “ led by 
Alifanfaron," killing seven of the sheep, 
but was stunned by stones thrown at him 
by the shepherds. When Sancho told 
his master that the two armies were two 
flocks of sheep, the knight replied that 
the enchanter Freston bad metamor¬ 
phosed "the two grand armies” in order 
to show his malice.— Cervantes, u Dor 
Quixote,’’ bk. iii., ch. 5. 

The Black Sheep (KfuA-koin-loo). A 
tribe which established a principality in 
Armenia, that lasted 108 years (1360- 
1468); eo called from the device of their 
standard. 

The White Sheep (Ak-koin-loo). A tribe 
which established a principality in Ar¬ 
menia, Ac., on the ruin of the Block 
Sheep (1468-1508); so called from the 
device of their standard. 

To cast a sheep’s eye at one is to look 
askance like a sheep at a person to whom 
you feel lovingly inclined (tranavem 
tuentibus hircis.— Virgil). 




at bar. 
Qrio*!’ 


Sheets, Shoots or Shots. A Ken¬ 
tish word for pigs between the age of 
six and tea months. 

Sheet A&ehor. That is mg sheet 
anchor—vay chief stay, ray chief depen- 



SHEIK, 


SHEWRI-WHILE. 


SIS 


denoe. The sheet anchor, is the largest 
and heaviest of all. The word is a 
corruption of Shote-anchor, the anchor 
shot or thrown out in stress of weather. 

The rorgeoo no longer bleeds, If yea, ask Urn 
*• why this negleot of whet wu once oonildered the 
A«f an ehor of practice in certain dlaeeeee,*’ be 
will... .—The Timet. 

Sheik (Arabic, elder). A title of re* 
spect equal to the Italian signo're, the 
French near, Spanish stiior, &o. 

Sheldo'man Theatre. The " Se¬ 
nate House” of Oxford; so called from 
Gilbert Sheldon, archbishop of Canter¬ 
bury, who built it. (1598-1699.) 

Shelf. Laid on the shelf or shelved. 
A government officer no longer actively 
employed; an actor no longer assigned 
a part; a young lady past tbe ordinary 
age of mamage; a pawn at the broker’s; 
a question started and set aside. All 
mean laid up and put away. 

Shell OUt. Out with your shells or 
money; in allusion to the Cyprcca 
monefta or cowries (univalve shells), used 
in Southern Asia and on the coast of 
Guinea in Africa. In the Philippine 
Islands other shells are also used for 
coins. 

Sham i fin. Pertaining to Shorn, des¬ 
cendant of Shem, derived from Shorn. 

The Shmitie Languages are Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Ethiopia, and old Phoenician. 

Shemitic Nations or Shemiles (2 syl.). 
The Assyrians, Chaldaans or Babylo¬ 
nians, Syrians, Phoenicians, Hebrews, 
Arabs, and Ethiopians. 


Africa'nus, 284yean; Eusebius, 103 years. 
Some say they extended over-five dynas¬ 
ties, some over three, some limit their 
sway topne: <pom$ give the name of only 
one monarch, some of four, and others - 
of six. Bunsen places them b.g. 1639; 
LepBius, B.0. 1842; others, 1900 or 2000. 

If there ever were such kings, tboywere 
driven into Syria by the rulers of upper 
Egypt. * (Hyk, ruler; shot, shepherd.) 

The Shepherd Lord. Henry, the tenth 
lord Clifford, sent by his mother to be 
brought up by a shepherd, in order to 
save him from the fury of the Yorkists. 
At the accession of Henry VII. he wtb 
restored to all his rights and seigniories. 
(Died 1523.) 

The Shepherds Sun-dial. The scarlet 
pimpernel, which opens at a little' past 
seven in the morning, and doses at a little 
past two. When rain is at hand, or the 
weather is unfavourable, it does not 
open at all. 

The Shepherd of Banbury. The ostens¬ 
ible author of a Weather Guide. He 
styles himself John Claridge, Shepherd, % 
but the real author is said to be Dr. 
John Campbell. (First published in 
1744.) 

The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain. Said 
to be David Saunders, noted for his 
homely wisdom and practical piety, lire. 
Hannah More wrote the religious tract 
so entitled, and makes the hero a Chris¬ 
tian Arcadian. 

Shepherd of the Ocean. So Sir Walter 
Ealeigh is called by Spenser, in his 
poem entitled “ Colin Clout's come 
Homo again.” (1552-1618.) 


Shepherd (Jack). Son of a carpenter | 
in Smithfield, noted for his two escapes 
from Newgate in 1724. He was hanged 
at Tyburn the same year. (1701-1724.) 

The Shepherd. Moses who fed the flocks 
of Jethro, his father-in-law. 

Mm, heavenly bum. that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai didst Inspire < 

That shepherd, who fint tencht tbe chosen seed 
xp the beifnning how tbe btaveus and earth 
Bose oat of ohaon. 

Hilton, “Faradi ee Lott,” hfc. i. 

N.B.— Oreb or Horeb and Sinai are 
two heights of otfe mountain. 

The Shepherd Kings or Ilyksos. Some 
2,000 years b.o., a tribe of Arabian shep¬ 
herds established themselves in Lower 
Egypt, and were governed by their own 
chiefs. Mane'tho says “They reigned 
611 years;" Eratos'thenSa says 470 years; 


She'va, in the satire of u Absalom 
and Achitophel,” bv Dryden and Tate, 
is designed for Sir Roger Lestrange. 

Sheva. Tbe benevolent Jew in Cum¬ 
berland’s comedy of “ The Jew.” This 
drama was written to disabuse the public 
mind of unjust prejudices against apeo- 
ple who have been so long "soattereaand 
peeled,” and a veiy handsome nurse was 
collected by tbe Jews of England, and 
presented to the dramatist as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of his championship. 8 
however, can never hold its own against 
the Shylock of WiU Shakespeare. 

Shewri-while. A spirit-womaaatbat 
haunts Mynydd Llanhilleth mountain 
in Monmouthshire, to mislead those who 
attempt to cross it. 
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SHIBBOLETH 


SHIBB. 


Shibboleth. The pass-word of a 
secret society j the secret by which those 
of a party kngw each other. , The 
Ephraimites quarrelled with Jephthah, 
and Jephthah gathered together the men 
of Gilead etna fought with Ephraim. 
There were many fugitives, and when 
they tried to pass the Jordan the guard 
told them to say Shibboleth, which the 
Ephraimites pronounced Sibboleth, and 
by tHi« test it was ascertained whether 
the person wishing to cross the rivor was 
a friend or foo (Judges xii. 1-6). 

Their foea » deadly Shibboleth devise. 

Dryden, "Bind and Panther," pt. ill. 

flblfliri. “ Cairbar,rises iti his aim. 
The clang of shields is heard.” When a 
chief doomed a man to death, be struck 
his shield with .the blunt end of his 
spear, by way of nptice to tbo royal 
Iwtrd to begin the death-song.— Ossian, 
u Temora, M i. {See AS'gis.) 


I 

1 


I 

I 

I 

i 

I 


Shield-of-Arms. Same as Coat of 
Aim ; so called because persons in the 
middle ageB bore their heraldic devices 
on their shields. 


Shi'iteB (Arabic, shiah, a sect). A 
Persian sect formed in opposition to the 
Sunnites, or orthodox Moslems ( a.d. 644). 


Shilling. Said to be derived from 
St. Kilian, whose image was stamped on 
the ,e shillings” of Wiirzburg. Of course 
tins etymology is of no philological value. 


Shilly Shally. A corruption of 
“ Will I, shall I,” or “ Shall I, shall I.” 

Then’s no deity, they ne're stand shell 1, shell I, 
Heraog'ehSs mth Dal'lilt doth dally. 

Taylor’s •* Workts," lil. 3. (1830.) 


Shim'ei (2 syl.), in Dryden’s satire of 
*• Absalom and Aobitophel,” is designed 
for Bethel, the lord mayor. 

Shltoel, whose youth did early promise bring, 
oif seel to God end hatred to hie king ; 

Did Wisely from expensive sins refrain, 

And never broke the Sabbath but for gain. 

Shi'nar. The land of the Chaldees, 
Babylo'iri|L, 

ShinWpr Shindy. A row, a distur¬ 
bance. Kobably from the game of 
shindy or Shinney, much the samo as 
babdy, hookey, or knurspell, all of which 
are playbd with a knobbed Btick, and a 
knur or wooden ball. 


Shin'gebifl, in North-American In¬ 
dian mythology, is a diver who dared 
the North* Wind to single combat. The : 
Indian Boreas rated him for staying in [ 


his dominions after he had routed away 
the flowers, and driven off the sea-gulls 
and herons. Shm'gebis laughed at him, 
and the North-Wind went at night ana 
tried to blow down his'hut and put out 
his fire. As he could not do this, he 
defied the diver to come forth and 
wrestle with him. Shin'gebis obeyed the 
summons, and sent the blusterer howling 
to his home-.—Longfdlmo, “ Hiawatha. ' 
(See KabibonokkaT) 

Ship, as the device of Paris. Sauval 
says, “L’ile de la cit4 est faite comme 
un grand navire enfoned dans la vase, et 
dchoud an fil do l'eau vers lo milieu de la 
Seine.” This form of a ship struck the 
heraldic scribes, who, in the latter half 
of the middle ages, emblazoned it in the 
shield of the city. 

Ship. According to French tradition, 
on June 1st, 1794, the French fleet, under 
admiral Villaret Joyouse, engaged the 
English Channel fleet, commanded by 
lord Howe. The Vengcur commanded 
by Cambronne, in action with the Bruns¬ 
wick commanded by captain Harvey, 
went down, and while so doing Cam- 
bronne and tho crew shouted, Vive la 
Repnbliqvt ’ This is a mere myth, first 
given in the French convention. The 
ship, no doubt, was sunk, but the crew 
went down crying for help, which was 
readily given by their British enemies. 

Ship of the Desert. The camel. A 
desert is a sea of sand, and a camel is 
peculiarly qualified to encounter a jour¬ 
ney through it. 

Ships of the Line. Men-of-war 
largo enough to have a place in a line of 
battle. They must not have less than two 
decks, or two complete tiers of guns. 

Ship-shape. As methodically ar¬ 
ranged as things in a ship, in good order. 
We use the word shape for order in many 
phrases : thus, when a house is iu great 
disorder we say, We musl put it into 
shape. When we more into a new house 
we say, We must get it a little bit into 
shape before we can receive our friends . 
As everything on board ship ism “apple- 
pie” order, we use the word ship-shape 
to signify */to rights.”* 

Shipton. (See Mother.) 

Shire and County. When the 
Saxon kings created an earl, they gave 
him a shire or division ef land to govern. 
At the Norman conquest the word count 




SHIRT. 
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superseded the title of earl, and the 
earldom was called a county. Even to 
the present hour we oall the wife of an 
earl a countess. (Saxon, scire, from 
aciran, to divided) 

He comet from the shires; has a seat in 
the shires: &c.—in those English coun¬ 
ties which terminate in “ shire a belt 
running from Devonshire and Hampshire 
in a north-east direction. In a general 
way it means the midland counties. 

*«* Anglesey in Wales, and twelve 
counties of England, do not terminate in 
“ shire” 

Shirt. (See Nesstts.) 

Shirt for ensign. When Sultan Saladin 
died, he oommanded that no ceremony 
should be used but this : A priest was 
to carry his shirt ou a lance, and say 
*'Saladin; the conqueror of the East, 
carries nothing with him of all his wealth 
and greatness, save a shirt for his shroud 
and ensign.— Kmiles, “ Turkish History." 

Close sits my shirt, hut closer my shin — 
My property is doar to me, but 
dearer ray life: my belongings sit close 
to my.heart, but“ ego proximus mihi.” 

Shivering Mountain. Mam Tor, 
a bill on the peak pf Derbyshire; so 
called from the waste of its mass by 
“ shivering”—that is, breaking away in 
u shivers" or small pieces. This shiver¬ 
ing has been going on for ages, as the 
hill consists of alternate layers of shale 
and gritstone. The former, being soft, 
is easily reduced to powder, and as it 
crumbles away small “shivers” of the 
gritstone break away from want of sup¬ 
port. 

Shoddy properly means the flue and 
fluff thrown off from doth in the pro¬ 
cess of weaving. This flue being mixed 
with new wool is woven into a cloth 
called Shoddy— i.e., doth made of the 
flue “ shod” or thrown off. Shoddy is 
also made of old garments tom up and 
re-spun. The term is used for any loose 
sleazy cloth, and metaphorically for lite¬ 
rature of an inferior character compiled 
from other works. (Shed, provincial pret. 
“ shod; ” shoot, obsolete pret. shotten.) 

Shoddy characters. Persons of tar¬ 
nished reputation, like doth made of 
shoddy or refuse wool. 

Shoe. (See Ohopihe. ) 

Shoe. It is thought unlucky to put on 
the left dice before the right, or to put 


either shoe on the wrong foot. It is 
.said that Augustus Caesar was nearly 
assassinated by a mutdnyjone day when 
he* put on his loft shoe fim. 

Auguste, eat emperrar qnl tourers* aveo taut de 
■•gene, at dost la idgna tut si flortauBt, reitoit 
Immobile at oomterat lorsqn'il lol urirolt par 
mtasrde da matt re la souller droit ou pled goudhe, 
at la aouliar gauche ou pied droit—At Fair. 


Put on the right* shoe first. One of 
the auditions of Pythagoras was -this: 
“When stretching forth* your feet to 
have your sandals put on, first extend 
your right foot; but when about to step 
into a bath, let your left foot enter 
first.” Jamblichus says the hidden 
meaning is that worthy actions should 
be done heartily, but base ones should 
bo avoided \—“Protreptics ” (symbol xii.). 

A man mthout shoes. An unnatural 
kinsman, a selfish prodigal (Hebrew). If 
a man, refused to marry bis brother's 
widow, the woman pulled off his shoe 
in the presence of the elders, spat in his 
face, and called him “ shoe-loosed ” 
(Deut. xxv. 9). * 

. Loose thy shoe from off thy foot, for the 
place whereon thou standest is holy (Josh, 
v. 15). Loosing the shoe is a mark of re- 

S >ect in the East, among Moslems and 
indus, to the present hour. The Mus¬ 
sulman leaves bis slippers at the door of 
the mosque. The Mahometan moonshee 
comes bare-footed into the presence of 
his superiors. The governor of a town, 
in making a visit of ceremony to a 
European visitor, leaves his slippers at 
the tent-entrance, as a mark of respect. 
There are two reasons for this custom: 
(1) It is a mark of humility, the shoe 
being a sign of dignity and the shoeless 
foot a mark of servitude. (2) Leather, 
being held to be an unclean thing, would 
contaminate the saored floor and offend 


the insulted idol. (See Sandal. ) 
Pinching off the shoe among the Jews, 
smoking a pipe together among the In¬ 
dians, thumb-licking among the Scotch, 
breaking a straw together Mhoug the 
Teutons, and shaking hands tiaong the 
English, are all ceremonies to confirm a 
bargain, now done by “ earnest money.” 

ivo one knows where the shoe pinches like 
the wearer. This was said by a Roman, 
sage who was blamed for divorcing his 
wife, with whom he seemed to liveMto-' 
pily. 

Ear. Qol It wot, ba rat fal (till and eons, fw. 
When that hie echo fill Utterly him wrong. 

Chaucer, " OrUtrirWry Taira," 6,074. ‘ ‘ 
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SHOE. 


SHOOTING STABS. 


Over shoes, over boots. In for a penny, in ' 

lor a pound. 1 

Whdre tnw tonne* note,. . 
Vho orortrb tut, '‘onoeorer ahoet, o er boon, 

A P Tavloft “Works," li 14S HOW). 


To shoe the cobbler. To give a quick 
peculiar movement with the front foot in 
sliding. 

To shoe the horse. (French, fewer la 
mule ) means to cheat one’s employer out 
of a email sum of money. The expres¬ 
sion is derivea from the ancient practice 
of grooms, who charged their masters 
for “shoeing,” but pocketed the money 
themselves. 

To stand in another mans shoes. To 
occupy the place or lay claim to the 
honours of another. Among the ancient 
Northmen, when a man adopted a son, 
the person adopted put on the shoes of 
the adopter.— Jirayley, “ Graphic Illus¬ 
trator," (1834.) 

In the tale of “Reynard the Fox ”(14th 
century), Master Reynard having turned 
the tables on Sir Bruin the Bear, asked 
the queen to let him have the shoes of > 
the disgraced minister; so Bruin’s shoes 
were torn off and put upon Reynard, the 


new favourite. 

Looking for dead men’s shoes. Counting 
on some advantage to which you will 
suooeed when the present possessor is 


dead. 

Waiting for my shoes. Hoping for my 
death. Amongst the ancient Jews the 
transfer of an inheritance was made by 
the new party pulling off tho shoe of 
the possessor. (<See Ruth iv. 7.) 

Throwing the wedding-shoe. It has 
long been a custom in England, Scot- 
law, and elsewhere, to throw an old 
shoe, or several shoes, at the bride and 
bridegroom when they quit the bride's 
home, after the wedaing breakfast, or 
when they go to church to get married. 
Some think this represents on assault, 
ftpd refers to the ancient notion that the 
hridegrodjfn. carried off the bride with 
force and violence. Others look upon it 
as a relic of the ancient law of exchange, 
implying that tho parents of the bride 
give up henceforth all right of dominion 
to their daughter. This was a Jewish 
Custom s thus in Deut. xxv. 5-10, wo 
t**4 that the widow refused bv tho 
surviving brother asserted her indepen- 
. dence .by “ loosing his shoe; ” and in 
$he story of Ruth we are told “that it 
was the custom ” in exchange to deliver 1 


a shoe in token of renunciation. When 
Boas, therefore, beoame possessed of his 
brother's lot, the family of Ruth indicated 
their assent by giving him a shoe. Whdn 
the emperor Wladimir proposed mar¬ 
riage to the daughter or Ragnald, sho 
rejected him saying, “I will not take 
off my Bhoe to the son of a slave.” 
Luther being at a wedding, told the 
bridegroom that he had placed the hus¬ 
band’s shoe on the head of the bed, 
“afin qu’il prit ainsi la domination ot le 
gouvernement.”— Michel, u Life of Lu¬ 
ther’’ 

Throwing an old shoe. When tho 
Princess Helena was married in 1366, 
several old shoes were thrown at the 
bridal party as they drove off. 

in Germany it was formerly usual for 
the bride to toko off her shoe and throw 
it amongst the bridal party, and who¬ 
ever caught it was the next to be mar¬ 
ried. (See abooe.') 

Whose shoes I am not worthy to bear 
(Matt. iii. 11). This means “I am not 
worthy to be his humblest slave.” It 
was the business of a slave recently pur¬ 
chased to loose and carry his master’s 
sandals.— John, ll Archteologica Biblica .** 

Shoeing the wild colt. Exacting a fine 
called “footing” from a new-comor, 
who is called the “colt." Of course, 
the play is between the words “ shoeing” 
and “ footing” (?.«.). Colt is a common 
synonym for a green-horn, or a youth 
not broken in. Thus Shakespeare says— 
“Ay, that’s a colt indeed, for he doth 
nothing but talk of his horse.”— “Mer¬ 
chant of Venice," i. 2. 

Shoemakers. The patron saints of 
shoemakers are St. Crispin and his bro¬ 
ther Crispian, who supported themselves 
by making shoes While they preached 
to the people of Gaul and Britain. In 
compliment to these Boints the trade 
. of shoemaking is called “ the gentle 
craft.” 

Shoo - kin g. * The history of the 
Chinese monarohs, by jConfu'cius. It 
begins with Yoo, B.0. 2205. 

Shooting Stars, called is anclept 
legends the “ fiery- tears of St, Law¬ 
rence,” because one of the periodic 
swarms of these meteors is between the 
9th and 14th of August, about the time 
of St. Lawrence’s festival, which is on 
the 10th. 
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. Shooting Stan are said by the Arab* 
la be firebrand* buried by the angels 
against the inquisitive Ginns or Genii, 
Woo are for aver clamberingup on the 
constellations to peep into heaven. * 

Shop. To talk shop. To talk about 
one's affairs or business, to illustrate by 
one's business, as when Ollipod the 
apothecary talks of a uniform with rhiu- 
barb-coloured facings. 

Shop-lifting is stealing from shops. 
Dekker speaks of the lifung-law— i.e., 
the law against theft. (Gothic, hlifan , 
* to steal; hUftus, a thief; Spanish, hear, 
to carry off.) 

Shore {Jane). Sir Thomas More says, 
" She was well-born, honestly brought 
up, and married somewhat too soon to 
a wealthy yeotnan.” The tragedy of 
“Jane Shore” is by Nicholas Iiowo. 

Shoreditch, according to tradition, 
is so called from Jane Shore, who, it*is 
said, died there in a ditch. This tale 
comes from a ballad in Pepys* col¬ 
lection ; but the truth is, it receives its 
name from Sir John do Soordicb, lord of 
the manor in the reign of Edward III. 

I oouM not get one bit of bread 
Whereby my hanger might be fed.... 

So weary of my tore, at length 
I yielded on my vital strength 
Within a diteh.. ..which dace that day 
Is Shovedtteh called, as writora say. 

Duke of Shoreditch. The most success¬ 
ful of the London archers received this 
playful title. 

Good king, Stake not good lord of Lincoln duke of 
Shoreditch l—“ Tht Poor* Han't Petition to Me 
Kino*." (10<S.) 

Bhorne {Sir John) or Master John 
Shame, well known for his feat of con. 
juring the devil into a boot. He was 
one of the uncananised saints, and was 
prayed to in oases of ague. It seems 
that he was a devout man, and rector of 
North Harston, in Buckinghamshire, at 
the dose of the thirteenth century. He 
blessed a weU which became the resort 
of multitudes, and brought in a yearly 
revenue of some £500. 
fo KaMar John Bhorne, that Messed torn home. 

AWXWFi*™... S 

“ ,av “ “*• *«***.•• 

Sfcot. Hand out your that, or Down 
with your shot— your reckoning or quota, 
your ’ money. (Saxon, tonal ; . Danish, 
ackoL) See SOOT AND LOT. 

As the fiend of on Sissora, let «• eMh.rw hk 

•hot. , Smt/Am. 


He shot Wide of (he tnark. He w&s al 
together in error. The allusion is to 
scouting at the mack er bull’s-eye in 
archery, but will now apply to our 
mOHern rifle practice.' 

Shot- river ( Oxfordshire). A corrup¬ 
tion of ch/ttmu veti (the verdant coun¬ 
try-house). * 

Shotten-herring. A lean ^irltlesn 
creature, a Jaok-o’-Lent.like a herring 
that has shot or ejected its apewn. - Her¬ 
rings gutted and dried are so called also. 

Wwo. 
he 



Devoai more then staenoneitpraioetwta 

“Taylor s WtrkttfUL X 

Should he Upbraid. A song, 
words adapted from Shakespeare s 
“Taming of the Shrew,” act ii., se. 1 
(Petruchio), music by Bishop., 

Shoulder. Showing the cold shoulder. 
Receiving without cordiality some pne 
who was once on better terms with you. 
{See Cold.) ■ ■ ■* 

The governmen t shall be upon, 
ders (Isaiah ix. 6). The allusion i 
key slung on the shoulder of 
stewards on public occasions, 
key is emblematio of government and 
power, the metaphor is very striking. 

Show-Bread. Food for show only, 
and not intended to be eaten except % 
cortain privileged persona The term is 
Jewish, and refers to the twelve loaves 
which the priest “showed” or exhibited 
to Jehovah, by placing them week by 
week on the sanctuary tablet Atthe 
end of the week, the priest who had been 
in offioe was allowed to take them home 
for his own eating; but no one else was 
allowed to partake of them. 

Shrew-Mouse. The Held mouse. 
It was supposed to have the power of 
bewitching; and to provide a remedy 
our forefathers used to plunge the dena¬ 
ture into h hole made in an as^tne, any 
^branch of which would cur# the mis¬ 
chief done by the mouse. (TuukmSef 
beschreym, to bewitch.) 

Shrimp, A child, a puny little follow, 
in the same ratio to a man as a shrimp 
to any ordinary fish. Fry is also 
children. (Danish skrumper, to 
Dutch, hrmpen; Gentian, eohrmfi/Sfy^ 
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SHROPSHIRE. 


SIBYLS. 


Shropshire- A contraction of 
Shrewesnury-shire, the Saxon Scrobbes- 
byrig, (ahrub-borougb), corrnpted by the 
Normans into Sloppes-burie, whence our 
Salop. 

Sirnfflebottom (AM). A nom de 
plume Of Robert Southey. (1774-1843.) 

v 

Shuh-sbuh -gah (Worth-American 
Indian). The blue heron. 

Shimamitee* House (The). An 
inn kept for the entertainment of the 
preachers at Paul’s Cross. These preach¬ 
ers wok invited by the bishop, and were 
entertained by the corporation of Lon¬ 
don from Thursday before the day of 
preaching, to the following Thursday 
morning,— Maitland, “London” ii., p. 
948. 

Shunt. A contraction of shun it; a 
railway term. 

Shy. To have a shy at anything. To 
fling at it, to try and shoot it. (Saxon, 
scy\ a contraction of scytan, to shoot; 
German, schiessen, Sue.) 


Shylock. The grasping Jew, who 
** would kill the thing he hates.”— 
Shakespeare, “Merchant of Venice.” 

“ Paul Secchi, a merchant of Venice, 
heard, by a private letter, that Drake 
had taken and plundered St. Domingo, 
and sent to inform Sampson Cqneda, a 
Jew usurer. The Jew discredited the 
rumour, and bet a pound of flesh it was 
false. Secchi wagered 1,000 crowns it 
was true. The news was confirmed, and 
the Pope told Secchi he was at liberty 
to claim his bet, but that he must take 
neither more nor less than a pound on 
pain of being hanged .”—Gregory Lett, 
“ Life of Sextus V.” 

*** Shakespeare reverses the order, 
and makes the Jew usurer demand the 
pound of flesh from the merchant. 


fft QjUjfi- A notice to all whom it 
may concern, given in the parish church 
before ordination, that a resident means 
to offejr himself as a candidate for holy 
orders; and Si Qua— i.e., if any one 
knows any just cause or impediment 
thereto, he is to declare the same to the 
bishop. 


Si'amese Twins. Yoke-fellows, in¬ 
separables; so called from two youths 
(Eng and Chang), born of Chinese 
parents hi Siam, in 1811. Their bodies 


are united by a band of flesh, stretching 
from breast-bone to breast-bone. They 
married two-sisters and have offspring. 
They are still alive (1870). 

Siamese Twins. The Biddenham Maids, 
born 1100, bad distinct bodies, but were 
joined by the hips and shoulders. They 
lived to be thirty-four years of age. 

Sib'beridge (3 syl.). Banns of mar¬ 
riage. (Saxon sibhe, alliance; whence the 
old English word sibrede, relationship, 
kindred.) See Gossip. 

For every man it eohuldg drede 
And namehohe la hie eibrele. 

Gower, “ Confmio Amo nU * 

Sibyls. Martian Capella says, there 
were but two, the Erythrman and the 
Phrygian ; the former being the,famous - 
“ Cumaean Sibyl.” Jackson in his“ Chro¬ 
nologic Antiquities,” maintains, on the 
authority of Lilian, that there were four 
—the Erythraean, the Samian f the Egyp¬ 
tian, and the Sardian. The usual num¬ 
ber given is ten, and their places of 
abode—Libya, Samos, Cumes in Italy, 
Camas in Asia Minor, Erytbraa, Persia, 
Tiburtis, Delphi, Ancy'ra in Phrygia, 
and Marpessa. 

How know we hut that die may be an eleventh 
Sibyl or a veoond Cuwidia. ?— UaMait, "Garpantua 
ana PanXagrvA? ill. IS. 

Sibyls. The Mediaeval monks reckoned 
twelve Sibyls, and gave to each a sepa¬ 
rate prophecy and distinct emblem 

(1) The Lib'yan Sibyl: “ The day 
shall come when men shall see the King 
of all living things.”— Emblem, a lighted 
taper. 

(2) The Sa'mian Sibyl: “The Rich One 
shall be born of a pure virgin.”— Em¬ 
blem, a rose. 

(3) Sibylla Cuma'na: “Jesus Christ 
shall come from heaven, and live and 
reign in poverty on earth.”— Emblem, a 
crown. 

(4) Sibylla Cu'mce: “ God shall be born 
of a pure virgin, and hold converse with 
sinners.”— Emblem, a cradle. 

(5) Sibylla Eityhraea: “Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, the Saviour. "—Emblem, a 
horn. 

(6) The Persian Sibyl; “ Satan shall 
be overcome by a true Prophet.” — Em¬ 
blem, a dragon under the Sibyl’a feet, and 
a lantern. 

(7) The marline Sibyl: “The High¬ 
est shall descend from heaven, ana a 
virgin be shown in the valleys Of the 
deserts.”— Emblm, a dove: 
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(8) The Delphic Sibyl; ** The Prophet 
bom of the virgin shall be crowned with 
thorn b.”— Emblem., a crown ef thorns. 

■ (9) The Phrygian Sibyl: “ Our Lord 
shall rise again.”— Emblem, a banner and 
a cross. 

(10) The European Sibyl: " A virgin 
and her Son shall dee into Egypt. —- 
Emblem, a sword. 

(11) Sibylla Agrippina: “ Jesus Christ 
shall be outraged and scourged.”— Em¬ 
blem, a whip. 

(12) The Hellespont^ Sibyl: “ Jesus 
Christ shall suffer shame upon the cross.” 

— Emblem, a T cross. 

This list of prophecies is of the six¬ 
teenth century, and is manifestly a 
.clumsy forgery or in eye monkish legend. 1 
{See below, Sibylline Verses.) j 

The most famous of the ten Sibyls was 
Amalthopa, of Cumco in riEo'lia, who 
offered her nine hooks to Tarquin the 
Proud. The offer being rejected, she , 
burnt three of them; and after the | 
lapse of twelve months, offered the re- j 
maining six at the same price. Again j 
being refused she burnt three more, and j 
after a similar interval askod the same | 
price for the remaining three. The sum | 
demanded was now given, and Amalthsca j 
never made her appearance again.-Xtry. j 

Sibyl. The Cumaean sibyl was the con- ! 
ductor of Virgil to the infernal regions— i 
“sEneid” vi. j 

Sibyl. A fortune-teller. j 

Bow they will Here it needs a sibyl to say.— The , 
Time. j 

Sibylline Books. The three sur- j 
viving books of tho Sibyl Amalthsea 
wore preserved in a stone chest under¬ 
ground in the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
toli'nua, and committed to the charge of 
custodians chosen in the same manner 
as tho high priests. The number of 
custodians was at first two, then ten, 
and ultimately fifteen. The books were 
destroyed by fire when the Capitol was 
burnt (a.d. 670). 

Sibylline Books. A collection of poetical 
utterances in Greek, made of Jewish, 
Pagan, and Christian sibyllists, and com¬ 
piled In the second century (188-167). 

It fa in eight bocks, relates to Jesus 
Christ, and is entitled “ Orac'ula Sibyl- 
li'na* 

Sibylline Verses. When the Sibyl¬ 
line books were destroyed {see above), all 
the floating verses of the several Sibyls I 


were carefully collected and deposited in 
the new temple of Jupiter. Augustus 
had some 2,000 of these verses destroyed 
as spurious, and placed the rest in two 
gilt oases, under the base of the statue 
of Apollo, in the temple on the Palatine 
hill; but the whole perished when the 
eity was burnt in the reign of Nero, See 
Sibyls (of the Mediroval monks). 

Sibylline leaves. The Sibylline 
prophecies were written, in Greek, upon 
palm-leaves.— Varro. 

Sice (1 syl.). A sizing, an allowance 
of broad and butter. “ He’ll print for a 
sice.” In the university of Cambridge, 
the men call the pound loaf, two inches 
of butter, and pot of milk allowed for 
breakfast, their “ sizings;” and when 
one student breakfasts with another in 
the same college, the bed-maker carries 
his sizings to tho rooms of the enter¬ 
tainer. (See Sizings.) 

Sich. A gutter, a small runnel (old 
Latin, sichelum). 

Sicilian Vespers. The massacre 
of tbe French in bicily, which began at 
the hour of vespers, on Easter Monday, 
in 12^2. 

Sick Man (The). So Nicholas of 
Russia called the Ottoman empire, which 
has been declining ever since 1586. 

1 repest to you that tbe sick man j| dying; sad 
we must never allow snob an event to take a by 
Hurprme .—Annual Htguter, IB.T3 

Siddons ( Mrs. ). Sydney Smith says it 
was never without awe that he saw this 
tragedy queen stab the potatoes ; and Sir 
Walter Scott tells ub, while she was stay¬ 
ing at Abbotsford he heard her declaim 
to the footman, “ I asked for water, boy * 
you've brought me beer.” 

Sidney (Algernon), called by Thom¬ 
son " tho British Cassius.” Cains Cas¬ 
sius, called by Brutus “ the last of the 
Romans,” was both brave and learned. 
Of both it may be said with equal pro¬ 
priety— 


Sidney (Sir Philip). The academy 
figure of prince Arthur, in Spensers 
“FaSry Queen,” and the poet’s type* of 
magnanimity. - , \- 

Sir Philip Sid&ty, called by Sta Walter 
Raleigh The English Petrarch,, wasthe 
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SIDNEY-SH9SEX. 


SIGI8MGNDA. 


author of “ Aron'dia.” Queen Elizabeth 
cal’-id him The jewel of her dominions ; 
and Thomson, in his “ Summer," The 

& e of war. The poet refers to the 
e of Zutphen, where Sir Philip re* 
eeived hie death-wound. Being thirsty, 
a soldier brought him some water; but 
&s*he was about to drink, he observed a 
wounded, man eye the bottle with longing 
looks. Sir Philip gave the water to the 
wounded man, saying, “Poor fellow, thy 
necessity is greater than mine/’ Spenser 
laments his lose in the poem called “As- ; 
trophol" (q.v.). j 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother, \ 
Mary Herbert (nie Sidney), countess of , 
Pembroke, poetess, &c. (Died 1621.) 
The lino is by Dryden. i 


Sidaey-SuBBex College, Cam¬ 
bridge, founded by lady Frances Sidney, 
countess of Sussex, in 1508. 

Sid'rophel meant for Sir Paul Neal, 
member of the Royal Society, who 
proved to his own satisfaction tliat 
Samuel Butler was not the author of 
“ Hudibras.” Butler satirises him in his 
“ Heroical Epistle of Hudibras to Sid- 
rophel.” 

N.B. In the poem “Hudibras,” Wil¬ 
liam Lilly, “ the cunning man that dealt 
in destiny’s dark counsel,” is called Sid- 
rophel. (See pt. ii. 8.) 


Sleg’Med (2 syl.). Hero of the first 1 
pa#ortho “Nibelungen-Lied.” Ho was 
the youngest son of Siegmund and Rieg- 
liud, king and queen of the Nether¬ 
lands, and was bom in Rhinecastle called 
Xanton. He married Kriemhild, prin¬ 
cess of Burgundy, and sister of Gunther. 
GHinther craved his assistance in carry¬ 
ing off Brunhild from Issland, and 
Siegfried succeeding by taking away her 
talisman by main force. This excited the 
jealousy of Glinther, who induced Hagan, 
the Dane, to murder Siegfried. Hagan 
struck him with a sword in the only 
vulnerable part (between the Bhoulder- 
blades), while he stooped to quench his 
thirst at afountain.-—^ “Nibelungen-Lied." 

Horny Siegfried. So called because 
when he slew the dragon he bathed in 
its blood, and became covered all over 
with a horny hide which was invulner¬ 
able, except in one spot between the 
shoulders, where a. linden-leaf stuck.— 

* ( Nd>elungen-lded, ” st. 100. 

Siegfried's cloak of invisibility, called 
• W tamkappe " (tantfn, to conceal; tappe, 


a cloak). It not only made the wearer 
invisible, but also gave him the strength 
of twelve men. (Tamkappe, 2 syl.) 

The mjgbtr dwattsaoomtaM nr»?« vitb themightUr 

maf\ • 

Like to wild nuHmtoln lions to the hollow hill 
Uiejr ran; 

He ravished there the tamkappe from itniffgllng 
Albrio’i hold, 

And then became the muter of the hoarded Betas 
and gold. 

Utttom't "Fall of the NiMmeert," Lied ill. 

Sieglind (2 syl.). Mother of Sieg- 
fried, and queen of the Netherlander. — 
“ The Nibelungen-Lied 

Sien'na (3 syl.). The paint so called 
is made of terra di Sienna. 


Sier'ra (3 syl., Spanish, a saw). A 
mountain whose top is indented like a 
saw, a range of mountains whose tops 
form a saw-liko appearance, a line of 
craggy rocks ; as Sierra More'na (where 
many of the incidents in “ Don Quixote” 
are laid). Sierra Neva'da (the snowy 
range), Sierra Loo'ne (in Wost Africa, 
where lions abouud), fcc. 


Sies'ta (3 syl.) means “the sixth 
hour,”— i.e., noon. (Latin, sexta hora.) 
It is applied to the short sleep taken in 
Spain during the mid-day heat. 

Si£ Wifo of Thor, famous for the 
beauty of her hair. Loki, having out it 
off while she was asleep, obtained from 
the dwarfB a new fell of golden hair 
equal to that which he had taken. 


Sigero (in “Jerusalem Delivered”), 
called the Good, Argantes burled a spear 
at Godfrey; it missed its aim, but killed 
Sigo'ro, who “ rejoiced to suffer for his 
sovereign.”—Bk. xi. 


Sight for “multitude” is not an 
Americanism, but good old English. 
Thus in “Morte d’Arthur” the word is 
not unfrequently so employed; and the 
high-born dame Juliana Berner^ lady 
prioress in the fifteenth century of Sop- 
well nunnery, speaks of a bomyndble eyght 
ofmonkes (a large number of friars). A 
corruption of the Anglo-Saxon sicit or 
smith, a large quantity; adverb, twite, 
very much. 


„ Where la so huse » ijght of moor I— Paisgravt, 
u Acola»tvs " 


Sigismun da. Daughter of T&nered, 

S rince of Salerno, who falls in love with 
ruiscardo, a page. Tancred putLthe 
page to death, and sent his heart in a 
golden cap to his daughter. —JJoccaccio, 
‘‘Decamerone" (Drydent torsion). - 
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Signs instead of words. John, a 
monk; gives in his Life of St. Oder a 
number of signs for bread, dart, beans, 
eggs, fish, cheese, honey, milk, cherries, 
onions, and soon. (See “ Sussex Archaeo¬ 
logical Collection," vol. iii., p. 190.) 

Bigniflca'vit. A writ of Chancery 
given by the ordinary to keep on excom¬ 
municate in prison till he submitted to 
the authority of the Church. The writ, 
which is now obsolete, used to begin with 
“ Significavit nobis venorabilis pater,” 
ko. Chaucer sayB of his Sompnour— 

And also ware him of » “ significant.'* 

“ Canterbury Tales ” IProloffut), 001. 

Sign your IName. It is not cor- 
r reet to say that the expression “ signing 
one’s name” points to the time when 
persons could not write. No doubt per¬ 
sons who could not write made their 
mark in olden times as they do now, but 
we find over and over again in ancient 
documents these words: “ This | grants is 
signed with the sign of the cross for its 
greater assurance (or) greator inviola¬ 
bility,” and after the sign follows the 
name of the donor. {See Itymer’s 
“Foedera,” vol. i., pt. 1.) 

Bigun'a. Wife of Loki. Slio nurses 
Mm m his cavern, but sometimes, as she 
carries off the poison which the serpents 
gorge, a portion drops on tho god, and 
his writhings causo earthquakes.— Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology. 

Si'gurd. The Nor&e Siegfried (q.v.). 
He falls in lovo with Brynhild, but un¬ 
der tite influence of a love-potion marries 
Gudrun, a union which brings about a 
volume of mischief. 

Si'gurd the Homy. A German romance 
based on a legend in the Sagas. An 
analysis of this legend is published by 
Weber in his “ Illustbatious of Northern 
Antiquities.” See Sikgpiukd (homy). 

Siian'kos. The sea-horn, common 
in India, Africa, and the Mediterranean, 
for giving alarm.— Pennant. 

High In view 

A pondeioua Rea-Uom hung. 

3*. Uoore," Fire Worshippere." 

Sikes (Bill). A ruffian housebreaker 
of the lowest grade, in Oliver Twist,” 
by Charles Dickens. 

Sikh. A corruption of the Sanskrit 
sishya (disciple). The Sikhs were origi¬ 
nally a religious body like the Mahome¬ 
tans, but in 1764 they formally assumed 


national Independence. Sinoe 1846 the 
Sikhs have been ruled by the English. 

Silbury, near Marlborough. An 
artificial mound, ISO feet high, and 
covering seven acres of ground. Some 
say it is where “ King Set” was buried; 
others that it is a corruption of Solis-htry 
(mound of the sun); others that it is 
Sel-barrow (great tumulus), in honour of 
some ancient prince of Britain. The 
Kev. A. C. Smith is of opinion that it 
was erected by theCelts about B.0.1600. 
There is a natural Mil in the same 
vicinity, called St. Martin’s Sell or Sill, 
in which case sill or sell means seat or 
throne. These etymologies of Silbury 
must rest on the authority of thpso who 
have suggested them. 

SiTckester (Berks) is Silicis oastrum 
(flint camp), a Soxon-Latin form of the 
Roman Calleva or Gallevn. Galleva is the 
Roman form of the British Gwctl Vawr 
(great wall), so milled from its wall, the 
ruins of which are still striking. Leland 
says, “ On that wall grow some oaks of 
ten cart-load the pieoe,” According to 
tradition, king Arthur was crowned hem; 
and Ninnius asserts that the city was 
built by Constantius, father of Constan¬ 
tine the Great. 

Silence gives Consent. Latin, Qui 

facet consentVre viddtur ; Greek, Auto de 
to sigan omologountos etti son (Euripides); 
French, Asses consent qui ne dit mot ; 
Italian, Chi tace confessa. * 

But that jrau «ta»U not Hi I yield, betel ■ttwt, 

I would not spook. 

Shakespeare, “CymbOitw," ii. X 

Silent ( The). William I., prince of 
Orange. (1538-1584.) 

Silent Woman (The). A comedy 
by Ben Jonson. The chief character is 
Morose, a miserly old fellow who hates to 
hear any voice but his own. His young 
nephew, Sir Dauphine, wants to wring 
from his hard hands one-third of his in¬ 
come, with the promise of the rest at 
death. The way he gains his end is this: 
A lad pretends to be a silent lady, with 
whom Morose fails in love, and marries 
in “a stage fashion.” When married the 
boy-lady turns out to be a virago of the 
first water, and Morose signs awAv the 
third of Ms income to his nephew tohet 
rid of Ms bride. The plot is revoked, 
and Morose rot'ros to privacy, leaving 
Sir Dauphine master of the situatiop. 

Sile'nun. The foster-father of Bao- 
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ohua, fond of music, and a prophet; but 
indomitably lazy,'wanton, and given to 
debauch. He u described as a jovial old 
man, with bald head, pug nose, and face 
like Bardolph’s. 

Silliouet'te (3 syl.). A black pro¬ 
file, so called from Etienne de Silhouette, 
Controleur des Finances, 1757, who made 
great savings in the public expenditure 
of Fronoe. Some say the black portraits 
were called Silhouettes in ridicule; others 
assert that Silhouette devised this way 
of taking likenesses to savo expense. 

Silk. Received silk, applied to a bar¬ 
rister, means that he has obtained li¬ 
cence to wear a silk gown m the law 
courts, having obtained the degree or 
title of serjeant. 

Silk Gown. A queen’s counsel; so i 
called because hi3 canonical robe is a j 
black silk gown. That of an ordinary j 
barrister is made of staff or prunello. 

Silken Thread. In the kingdom of 
lilliput the three groat prizes of honour 
are “ fine silk threads six inches long, j 
one blue, another rod, and a third green.” 1 
The emperor holds a stick in his hands, 
and the candidates “ jump over it or 
creep under it, backwards or forwards, 
as the stick indicates,” and he who docs 
so with the greatest agility is rewarded 
with the blue ribbon, the second oest 
with the red cordon, aud tho third v.ilh 
the green. The thread is girt about 
their loins, and no ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour, or Knight of the Garter, is won 
more worthily or worn more proudly. 
— “Gulliver's Travels.” 

. Silken Words. The mother of 
Artaxerxes said, “Those that address 
kings must use silken words.” 

Silly is the German selig (blessed 1, 
whence the infant Jesus is termed “ the 
harmless silly babe,” and sheep are 
called “silly,” meaning harmless or inno¬ 
cent. As the “holy" are easily taken 
in by worldly cunning, the word came j 
to rignify “guflable,” “foolish,” (See | 
SlMMCITT.) 

*Silly Cheat. A pickpocket. Silly 
means “silver,” or money called siller. 

Winter’s Tale iv. 2. 

Silly Sheep means v< blessed sheep,” 
not foolish sheep. (See above.) 


SiTtixa (Persian mythology). A demon 
in* human form supposed to haunt forests 
and woods.— Richardson. 

Vo Imp him from the Blltlm’fe harm. 

Moon, “Lieut of the Baram." 

Silu'ria —that is, Hereford, Mon¬ 
mouth , Radnor, Brecon, and Glamorgan. 
The “sparkling wines of the Silurian 
vats” are eider and perry. 

From SUurimn vale, h<<(h-s;i*rkllOtf wines 
Foam in transparent flood*. 

Thomson, “diduma." 

Silurian Bocks. A name given 
by Sir It. Murchison to what miners call 
gray-rcacke, aud Werner termed transition 
rocks. Sir Roderick called them Silu 
rian because it was in tho region of tho 
ancient Siluresthat he investigated them. 

Silva (Zion. Rui/ Gomes de). An old 
Spanish graudoe to whom Elvi'rais be¬ 
trothed ; but she detests him, aud loves 
Erna'ni the bandit-captain. Charles V. 
tries to soduco Elvira from the old lord, 
and when Silva discovers this he pi ti¬ 
the league of Ernani against tho king. 
The conspirators meet in the catacombs 
of Aquisgra'na, where Charles overhears 
their plans, aud at a given signal tho 
royal guards arrest them. A< the inter¬ 
cession of Elvira, the king gravis them 
a free pardon, and tho wedding of Elvira 
and Ernani is arranged. On the day <<f 
solemnisation, Silva sounds a horn given 
him by Ernani when he joined tho league, 
with a promise ‘ When the horn sounded 
ho would die.” Silva insists on the fulfil- 
ment of this premise, and Ernani stabs 
himself.— Verdi, “Jirnani" (an opera). 

Silva'na. A znaga or fata in Tasso’s 
“Amadi'gi, where she is made the 
guardian spirit, of Alido'ro. 

, Silvanella. A beautiful maga or 
fata in Bojardo, who raised a tomb over 
Narcissus, and then dissolved into a 
fountain.—Lib. ii., xvii. 56, &c. 

Silver. The Frenchman employs tho 
word silver to designate money, tho 
wealthy Englishman uses the word gold, 
and the poorer old Roman brass (ass). 

Silver and gold articles ate marked 
with five marks: the maker's private 
mark, the standard or assay mark, the 
hall mark, the duty mark, and the date 
mark. The standard mark states the 
proportion of silver, to which figure is 
added, a lion passant for England, ahar) > 
crowned for Ireland, a thistle for Edin 
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burgh, and a liou rampant for Glasgow. 
(For the other marks, see Mark.) 

The Stiver Star of Love. When Gama 
was tempest-tossed through the machi- 
nationlof Bacchus, the “Silver Star of 
Love” appeared to him, calmed the sea, 
and restored the elements to harmony 
again. 

The sky end ocean blending, etch on fire, 
Seemed m bH Nature struggled to expire; 

When uow the Silver Star of Love appeared, 
Bright in the east her radiant front she reared 
Camo&u, "Lufkut," bk. vi 

Silver Pork School. Those no¬ 
velists who are sticklers for etiquette 
and the graces of society, such as Theo¬ 
dore Hook, lady Hlessiugton, Mrs. 
Trollope, and Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton [now lord Lytton]. 

Silver Inning. Tim prospect of 
bettor days, the promise of happier 
times. The allusion is to MiltonV 
“t omus,” where the lady lost in the 
wci'l resolves to hope on, and sees a 
■■ Tibile cloud turn forth its silver lining 
;<> the night.” 

?» site ciueht a glimpse of (he si’r.er lining, 
ad k'Rruod to smile again, Dutfus Kanl‘j 

*'A L«r~ul Acquaintance." 

Silver Hen. The non di }/i>nnr of 
Chz.t M jteyard, who was so cuiled by 
I".' -Lj'l.iS Jerrold. 

Silver-Tongued. William Bote.', 
the Puritan divine. (ld2o*ld^».) 

Anthony Hammond, the poet, called 
Si'irr-tmujiic. ( JfftiS-173S.) 

Henry Smith, preacher. (.1 r»50*ll»0d.) 
Joshua Sylvester, translator of Du 
Bartas. (1503-1618.) 

Silver Weapon. With fih.tr >*,<- 
porn, you may c&nnner the world, h wh it 
the Delphic oracle said to Philip of 
Macodon when he went to consult it. 
Philip, acting on this advice, sat down 
before a fortress which bis staff pro¬ 
nounced to bo impregnable. “You 
shall see,” said the king, “ how an ass 
laden with gold will find an entrance/’ 

Silver of Quthrum or ofOwtlmam's 
Lane. Fine silver j so called because in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the principal gold and silver smiths 
resided there. 

Sil'ves de la Selva. A knight whose 
adventures and exploits form a supple¬ 
mental part of the Spanish romance 
entitled Am'adis of Gaul. This part 
was added by Felicia'no de Silva. 


$sm'eon {St.) is usually depicted as 
bearing in hie arms the infant Jesus, or 
feceiving him in the temple. 

Simnel Cakes. Rich cakes eaten 
in Lancashire in Mid-Lent. Simnel is 
the German sentinel , a manehet or roll; 
Danish and Norwegian, simlej Swedish, 
dmla. In Somersetshire a tea-cake is 
called a simlin. A simnel cake is a cake 
j manehet, or rich semmel. The eating 
! of these cakes in Mid-Lent is in com¬ 
memoration of the banquet given by Jo¬ 
seph to his brethren, which forms the 
fest lesson of Mid-Lent Sunday, and the 
feeding of five thousandL which forms 
the gospel of the day. (See Mid-Lent.) 

Simon (<Slc.) is represented with ft 
saw in his hand, in allusion to the instru¬ 
ment of his martyrdom. He sometimes 
i hears, fish in the other hand, in allusion 
j to Ins occupation as a fishmonger . 1 

Simon Pure- The real man. In 
1 Mrs. GentlivroV Bold Stroke for aWife,” 

■ a colonel Feign well passes himself off for 
j H;mou Pure, and wins the heart of Miss 
I Lovely. No sooner does he get the 
assent of Lor father, than the veritable 
j Quaker shows himself, and proves, be¬ 
yond a doubt, he is the real Simon Pure. 
Every play or novel reader can guess 
how such a matter will conclude 

j Simony. Buying and selling church 
liv-P-c- am unlawful traffic in holy 
I thing- Ko ‘'.oiled from Simon Magus, 
j who wanted tn purchase the “gift of 
I the Holy Ghost,” that ho might have 
; the power of working miracles. (Acts 
1 vin. 2d ) , x 

.Simony. The friar in the tale of 
! *; Reynard the Fox s0 called from 
Simon Magus. 

SimoorglY. A sort of griffin or 
bippogriff, which took some of Its breast 
feathers for Tahrauras’ helmet. This 
creature forms a very striking figure in 
the epic poems of Saadi and Ferdusi, 
the Persian poets. (See TAHSrtntAS.) 

Simple ( The). Charles III. of France. 
(87fy 8WMK22.) 

Simple Simon. A simpleton. The 
character is introduced in the well- 
known nursery tale, the author of which 
is unknown. 

Simplicity is sine plica, without a 
fold; as duplicity is duplet plica, a 
double fold. Conduct ** without a fold ” 
is straiyht-forward, but thought without 
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a fold it mere ohildishness. It is “ tor* 
tu%’ df thought’’ that constitutes philo¬ 
sophic wisdom, and “ simplicity of 
thought** that prepares the mind for 
faith. 



Simplon Road. Commenced in 
1860 by Napoleon, and finished in 1806.. 
It leads over a shoulder of what is called 
the Pom of the Simplon (Switzerland). 

Sin, according to Milton,, is twin- 
keeper with Death of the gates of HelL 
She sprang full-grown from the head of 
Satan. , 

’Woman to tho waist, and fair. 

Bat ending Ami in many a acaly fold 
Volnminoug and rut, a serpent armed 
With mortal*aling. '’Paradise Lott" 1L 

Original tin. (See Adam. ) 

Sin-eaters. Persons hired at fune¬ 
rals in ancient times, to take upon thom- 
selves the sins of the deceased, that the 
soul might be delivered from purgatory. 

Notion was given to an old sire befpre the door of 
the house, when some of the family osme out and 
furnished him with a cricket [low stool], on which 
hs cat down facing the door; thou they gave him a 
groat whieh be pnt in hie poeket, a oruet of bread , 
which he eat, ana a bowl or ale which he drank off 
at a draught. After tine he got up from the cricket 
and pronounced the cose and rest of the tout 
doparted, for tehioh he would pawn hit own soul.— 
Bag/oriVe letter on ** Leland’t Collectanea," i. 79. 

Sin'adone. The lady of Sinadone. 
This was a lady who had been metamor- 
hosed by enchantment into a serpent, 
ir Lybius, one of Arthur’s knights, 
undertook to rescue her; and having 
slain the enchantress, the lady, in the 

g uise of a horrible serpent, ooils round 
is ne&k and kisses him. The spell is 
now broken, and the serpent becomes a 
lovely young princess, who marrios her 
deliverer.—” (a romance). 

Since're (8 Byl.) properly means 
without wax (sine cera). The allusion is 
to the Roman practice of concealing 
flaws in pottery with wax. A sound 
and perfect one was sine cera (sincere). 

Sin/dhu'- The ancient name of the 
river Indus. (Sanskrit, syand, to flow.) 

Bin'don. A thin manufacture of the 
middle ages used for dresses and hang¬ 
ings ; also, a little round piece of linen 
or lint, for dressing the wound left by 
trepanning, (Du Cange gives its etymo¬ 
logy Cyssus tiny is; but the Greek sindon 
means “fine Indian cloth." India is 
Sind, and China Sin a.) 


Bind did (Latin). No time being 
fixed; indefinitely in. regard to Mae. 
When, a proposal is deferred sin# di# r 
it is deferred without fixing a day for its 
reconsideration, which is virtually “ for 
ever.” 

Sind quA non. An indispensable 
condition. Latin, Sine quA non ppiest 
es'se or fiere (that without which [the 
thing] cannot be, or be done). 

Si'necure (w'-ng-Pure). An enjoy¬ 
ment of the money attached to .a bene¬ 
fice, without having tho trouble of the 
“cure”; also applied to any office to 
which a salary is attached without any 
duties to perform (Latin sin# cura , with¬ 
out cure). 

Binews of War. Money, which 
buys tho sinews, and makes them act 
vigorously. Men will not fight without 
jvages, and the materials of war must be 
paid for. 

Sing. Sing old rose and bwrn the 
bettors. Probably this is a perversion 
of “Singe old rose and bum libellos,” 
old rose being a school-boy’s nick-name 
for the master’s “ full-bottomed wig ” 
or cabbage-rose; and libellos, our books. 

Sing my music and not yours , said 
Gugliolmi to those who introduced their 
own ornaments into his operas, so emi¬ 
nently distinguished for their simplicity 
and purity. (1727-1804.) Shakespeare 
gave the same instruction to the players: 

Let those that pier your olowni apeak no mar* 
than la set down for them, Ac.—** J3muet, u Ui. *, 

Sing-BU-hay. A lake of Thibet, 
famous for its gold sands. 

Bright ore the waters el fling-SH-hay - 

And the golden floods tltat thitherward strap. 

Thomiu Mu./re, “ Barinitte and the Pel?' 

Singing-Apple was a ruby apple 
on a stem of amber; it hod the power of 
persuading any ono to any thing merely 
by its odour, and onabloa the possessor 
to write verses, make people laugh or 
ory, and itself sang so as to ravish the 
ear. The apple was iu the desert of 
Libya, and was guarded by a dragon 
with three heads and twelve feet. Prinoe 
Chery put on an armour of glass, and 
the dragon, when it saw its thousand re* 
flections in the armour and. thought a 
thousand dragons were about to attack 
it, became so alarmed that it ran into its 
cave, and the prinoo dosed up the month 
of the cave.— Comlesr D'Anois, “ Chery 
and Fairstivr." (See Sjncukq-Tabi,) 
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Singing-Bread, consecrated by the 
priest Hanging. (French, pain d chanter.) 
The reformers directed that the sacra* 
mental bread should be similar in fine¬ 
ness and fashion, as the round bread- 
and-water singing-cakes used in private 


Singing-Tree. A tree whose leaves 
were so musical that every leaf sang in 
concert .—“Arabian Nights ” {Story of the 
Sister* whs Envied their Yomger Sister). 
(See Singing-Apple.) 

Sing in g in Tribulation. Con¬ 
fessing when put to the torture. Such a 
person is termed iu gaol slang a “ canary- 

“This mtn, sir. is condemned to the galleys for 
being a canary-bird.*' “ A canary-bird!" exclaimed 
the xniiht. “Yes, six," added the arch thief. ”1 
mean that he ie very famous for hie Binging." 
** Wdat *’• said don Quixote; “ are people to be aent 
to the galleys for singing f " “ Marry, that they are.” 
answered the stare; “for there is nothing more 
dangerous than ringing m tribulation. Cervantes, 
'“Don Qu ir.o(t“ ill d. 

Single-Speech Hamilton. Tho 

Right Hon. W. G. Hamilton, Chancellor 
■ of the Exchequer in Ireland, spoke one 
speech, but that was a masterly torrent 
of eloquence which ostoundod every one. 
(November 18,1755.) 

No one likes a reputation analogous to that of 
“siaglo-speeeb Hamilton."—The Tims*. 

Or is tt he, the wordy youth. 

So early trained for statesman's part, 

"Who talks of honour, faith, and truth, 

Ae themes that he ha* got by heart. 

Whose ethics Chesterfield eau teach, 
whose logic Is from Sinxlo-speech ? 

Sir Walter Sautt,' k liridnl of rnermain," 11.4, 

Singular Doctor. William Occam, 
a schoolman. (*-1347.) 

Si&'ister (Latin, on the left hand). 
According to augury, birds, &c., appear¬ 
ing on the left-hand side forobodo ill- 
luck ; but on the right-hand side, good 
luck. Thus corva sinistra (a crow on the 
left hand) is a sign of ill-luck which 
belongs to English superstitions as much 
as to the ancient Roman or Etruscan. 
— Virgil, “Eclogues," i. 18. 

That raven on you left-hand oak 
(Cures on his ill-betiding croak) 

MM me BO good. thtv.l’nbu XXXTii 

B inniu g my Mercies. Being un¬ 
grateful for the gifts of Providence. 

I know your modjkther would term this “ rinniny 
tty mmboo.*—mrW. Scott ." BtUgatmUet" 

SFrion. A crafty Greek who induced 
the Troyans to drag the Wooden Horse 
within the eity (Virgil, “JEneid,” ii.). 


Any one who deceives to betray is colled 
“ a Sinon.” 

And now securely trusting to destroy. 

Am erst false Sinai snared (he sons of Troy. 

OamoSnt, “LuHad," bk. L 

Sintram. The Greek hero of the 
German romance, “Sintram and bis 
Companions,” by baron Lamotte Fououff. 

Sintram's famous sword arcs called 
“ Welsung.” The same name was given 
to Dietlieb’s sword. 

Sir. Greek, anax (a king); Latin, 
senex (a patriarch); Spanish, seUor; 
Italian, signor ; French, sieur ; Norman, 
sire ; English, sir; Chaldee, ear (aprince). 
Clergymen used to have this title instead 
of Roverond; thuB m the “MeriyWives of 
Windsor ” we have Sir Hugh Evans, and 
Sir John is a common name for a priest. 
(See Queen.) 

Sir Oracle. (See Oracle.) 

Sir Boger de Coverley. An ima¬ 
ginary charactor by Addison ; type of a 
benevolent country gentloman of the last 
c entury. Probably the model was William 
Boevey, lord of the manor of Flaxley. 

Si'ren. A woman of dangerous blan¬ 
dishments. The allusion is to the fabu¬ 
lous sirens said by the Greek and Latin 
poets to entice seamen by tho sweetness 
of their song to such a degree, that the 
listeners forgbt everything and died of 
hunger (Greek, sirs'nes, entanglers). In 
Homeric mythology there were but two 
sirens ; later writers name three, viz.-~ 
Parthcn'ope, Lig'ea, and Leuoos'ia j but 
the number was still further augmented 
by those who loved ** lords many and 
gods many." 

liters were several sirens up and down the roast: 
one at Pauormus, another at Naples, others at Stir- 
rentum, but the greatest number Uvea in the delight¬ 
ful Ct ? o», whence they passed over to die reek* 
Ibirene'sae] whleh bear their name.-—“/iHOdmalo 
thi Lift of Uomen" 

Sirens.' Plato says there are three 
kinds of Sirens—the celestial, the genera¬ 
tive and the cathartic. Tfle first are 
under the government of Jupiter, the 
second under the government of Nep¬ 
tune, and tike third under the govern¬ 
ment of Pluto. When the soul is in 
heaven the Sirens seek, by harmdnio 
motion, to unite it to the divine Ufe of 
the celestial host. aud when in Hadfis, 
to conform them to the infernal regimen;' 
but on earth they produoe generation Of 
which tho sea is emblematic.-— Prtetus, 
“ On the Theology of Plato" bk. vi. 
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Sirius. The-Dog-Btar, so called by 
the Greeks from the adjective seirios, 
hot and soorqhing. Thejiomans called 
•^^(a litire dog); and the Egyp- 

Sirname. (See Surkaux.) 

Siroe'oo, ' called the harmattan on 
the coast of Guinea, the simoom in West¬ 
ern Asia, Sad the khamsin or fifty days’ 
wind in Egypt. 

SiB'yphUB ( Latin ; Sisuphos, Greek). 
A fraudulent avaricious king of Corinth, 
whose task in the world of shades is to 
roll a huge stone to the top of a hill and 
fix it there. It so falls out that the 
stone no sooner reaches the hill-top than 
it bounds down again. It is said that 
this punishment was allotted him for 
his wholesale murder of travellers by 
casting stones at them. 

8it$L Wife of R&ma or Vishnu in¬ 
carnate, carried off by the giant Havana. 
She. was not bom, but arose from a 
furrow when her father Jap'aka, king of 
Mith'ila, was ploughing. The word 
means ** furrow/' 


taining six chronicles pertaining to the 
history of this country before the Con¬ 
quest. They are Ethelwerd’s “ Chro¬ 
nicle,” AsBera “ Life of Alfred.” '" The 
History of the Britons,” by Nennius, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s " British His¬ 
tory,” the Works of Qildas the Wise, 
and Richard of Cirenoester on the “ An¬ 
cient State 'of Britain.” ‘ This last is a 
forgery by Bertram of Copenhagen. 

Biz Members. The six members 
that Charles 1. went into the House of 
Commons to arrest were lord Kitpbol- 
ton, Pym, Hollis, Hampden, Sir Arthur 
Haselrig, and Stroud. Being warned in 
time, they made good their escape. 

Six Months. I suggest that it be 
read again this day six months. A polite 
way of saying, “I suggest that the ques¬ 
tion bo burked.” As the House would 
not be sitting so long, of coun» the bill 
oQuld not be read to it then. 

Sixteen-string Jack. John Rann, 
a highwayman, noted for his foppery. 
He wore sixteen tags, eight at eaoh knee. 
(Hanged in 1774.) 


Hitting in Banco. The judges of 
tile courts of law at Westminster are 
said to be " sitting in banco” so long as 
they sit together on the benches of their 
respective courts—that is, oil term time. 
Banoo is the Italian for "bench.” 

Sl’va (Indian). The destroyer, who, 
with Brahma and Vishnu, forms the 
divine head of the Brahmins. He has 
five heads, and is the emblem of fire. His 
wife is Parbutta (Sanskrit, auspicious). 

Six (p ron. cease). Six thrice or three 
dice. Everything or nothing. “ Ciesar 
aut jraUus." The Greeks and Romans 
need to play ’ with three dice. The 
highest throw was three sixes, and the 
lowest three aces. The aces were left 
blank, and three aces were called " three 
dice.” (%CAsae.) 

Six Articles or the Bloody Statute, 
38 Henry VIIL, enjoins the belief in (1) 
the real presence of Christ in the Eu¬ 
charist; (2) the sufficiency of oommuqion 
in one hind; (3) the celibacy of the 
priests; (4) the obligation of vows of 
chastity; (5) the expediency of private 
masses; and (6) the necessity of auri¬ 
cular confession. 

Six Chronicles. A compilation 
published by H. G.Bohn, of London, con¬ 


Dr. Johnson nld that Gray’* poetry towered abovo 
the oniluuy run or veins ns Sixteen-strlns Jack 
above tlio ordinary foot-pad. —BotwtU , “ Lift of 
Johnson." 

Sizer. A poor scholar whose assise 
of food is given him. Sizers have what 
is left at the Fellows’ table, because it 
was their duty at one time to wait on the 
fellows at dinner. Eaoh fellow had his 
sizer .—Cambridge University. 


Sizings. The quota of food allowed 
at breakfast, and also food " sized for” 
at dinner. At Cambridge, the students 
are allowed meat for dinner, but tart, 
jelly, ale, &c., are obtained only by pay¬ 
ing extra. These articles are called 
sizings, and those who demand thennewe 
for them. The word is a contraction 
of assize, a statute to regulate the size 
or weight of ortioles sold; hence the 
weight or measure, and hence articles of 
statutable weight or measure, as the assize 
of bread. (See Sica.) ’ 


A alula a portion of brand or drlskfl: ltiaaJar- 
thiwt which aohollen in Onntbridg* halt nt the 
buttery. It is noted with the letter S.—Jf<M§an. 

tSMn£wJRhs, w Jteimt^iiten. , '^l7a> 
Skains-mate ' or Shrins-mute. A 

dagger-comrade; a fencing-school com¬ 
panion; a fellow cut-throat. Skfein is 
an Irish knife, similar to the American 
bowie-knife. Swift, describing an Irish 
feast, says—"A cubit at least the length 
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of their skains.” Green,in his “Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier,” speaks of “an 
ill-favoured knave, Who wore by his side 
a akane, like a brewer's bung-knife.” 

Scarry knave tn»»I am none of hia skalns-mates. 

S/ialettytart, “ jRemw tmd Juliet,* ii. A 

fllfflJd- An old Norse poet, whose , 
ami was to celebrate living whrriors or ! 
thoir ancestors, hence were they attached '• 
to courts. Few complete Skaldic poems 
have survived, but a multitude of frag¬ 
ments exist. 

Skedad'dle. To run away, to bo 
scattered in rout. The Sootch apply the > 
word to the milk spilt over the pail in i 
carrying it. During the late American ! 
war, the New York papers said the | 
Southern forces were “ skedaddled ” by { 
the Federate. (Saxon, Medan, to pour ! 
out; Chaldee, scheda; Greek, skeda'o, j 
to scatter.) . 

Skegga. Miss Carolina Wilhelmi'na ; 
Amelia Skeggs. A pretender to gen- ; 
tility who boasts of her aristocratic con- ■ 
nections, but is atrociously vulgar, and \ 
complains of being “ all of a muck of a 
sweat.” — Goldsmith, “Vicar of Wake- , 

field” 

Bkel'eton. There is a skeleton in \ 
every house. Something to annoy and to 
be kept out of sight. 

That is my skeleton— my troubio, the 
“ crook of my lot.” 

A woman had an only son who obtained . 
an appointment in India, but his health 
failed, and his mother longed for his re¬ 
turn. One day he wrote a letter to his 
mother with this strango request: “Pray, 
mother, get some one who has no cares j 
and troubles to make mo six shirts.” The j 
widow hunted in vain for such a person, j 
and at length called upon a lady who told ' 
her to go with her to her bed-room. Being 
there she opened a closet which con¬ 
tained a human skeleton. “ Madam,” 
■aid the lady, “ I try to keep my sorrows j 
to myself, but every night my husband I 
compels me to kiss that skeleton.” She ; 
then, explained that the skeleton was j 
ohpi%8r husband’s rival, killed in a duel. 1 
* Think you I am happy?" The inothor 
wrote to her son, and the son wroto j 
home: “ I knew when I gave the com- : 
mission that every one had his cares, I 
and you, mother, must have yours. Know I 
then that I am condemned to death, and i 
can never return to England. Mother, ' 


mother! there is a skeleton in every 
house.” * 

SkeFingtott’a Daughter, cor¬ 
rupted into Scavenger’s Daughter, was an 
instrument of torture invented by Ske- 
vington, lieutenant of the Tower under 
Henry VIII. It consisted of a broad 
hoop of iron in two parts, fastened toge¬ 
ther by a hinge. The victim was made 
to kneel while the hoop was passed under 
his legs; he was then squeesed gradu¬ 
ally till the hoop could be got Over his 
back, where it was fastened, and the 
prisoner was left in this painful condition 
for about an hour and a half. 


Skidblad'ni. A ship made by the 
dwarfs, large enough to hold all the gods, 
but which could be folded together like 
a sheet of paper, and put into a purse 
when not required for use. This ship 
always commanded a prosperous gale.— 
Scandinavian mythology , (Sx CaBPST, 
Bayard, &c.) 

Skiddaw. Whenever Stiddaw hath a 
cap, ScmfftU wots full well of that. When 
my neighbour’s house is on fire mine is 
threatened; When you are in misfortune 
I also am a suffererWhen you mourn 
I have cause also to lament. Skiddaw 
and Scruifell are two neighbouring hills, 
one in Cumberland, and the outer in 
Annandale, in Scotland. When Skid- 
daw is capped with clouds, it will be 
sure to rain ore long at ScruffeU.— Fatter, 
“ Worthies." 


Skillygolee. Slip-slop* wish-wash, 
twaddle, talk about gruel. “ Skilly” is 
prison-gruel, or more strictly speaking, 
tho water in which meat has been boiled 
thickened with oatmeal. Broth served 
on board the hulks to convicts is called 
skilly, Golee is jaw, talk. 

It is the polio? of Uunitor Stmt sad BkUbselee. 
—The Daily Tflaamph. 

Skimble-skamble. Rambling, 
worthless. “ Skamble * is^ merely a va¬ 
riety of scramble, hence * “ soambling 
days.” those days in Lont when no regu¬ 
lar meals are provided, but each “ scram¬ 
bles” or shifts for himself. “ Skimble ” 


id added to give force. (See Rkdtjpli¬ 
cated Words.) 

And sudh a deal of skimble-skamble stuff 
As puts me from my tsith. 

With such inm^minUti sp!Xr-s»itt», 

As puta me cleans besides the money-matter. 

ToWor's Worktf.ii. SB,. (1090.) 


Skim'mington. To ride (he iit‘% 
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mingt&L or Hiding the Hang. To bo 
hen-pecked. Grose tells as that the 
mao rode behind. the woman, with his 
face to ilhhowefe tail. The man held a 
distaff, and the woman beat him about 
the jowls with a ladle. As the procession 
pasted a house where the woman was 
paramount, each gave the threshold a 
sweep. The “stang” was a pole sup¬ 
ported by two stout lads, across which 
the rider was made to stride, Mr, Douce 
derives " skimmington " from the tkim • 
mtno-ladle with which the rider was 
• buffeted. 

This custom was not peculiar to Scot- 
land and England; it prevailed in Scandi¬ 
navia ; and Hoefnagel, in his “ Views in 
Seville** (1581)* shows that it existed in 
Spain also. The procession is described 
at length in “ Hudibras,” pt. ii., c. 2. 

"Hark ye.demeCndey Suddleohop,"said Jrnkfn, 
Stuttns up, bis q« fluhiiie with an#er: “ remem¬ 
ber, I 4B none of four husband. end if I were 
you would do well pot to forget whose thrwhold 
wu iwept when they last rode the sklmmlneton 
upon anoh another Molding jade os yourself.”— 
Scott, “Fortune* oj Nigttr 

Skimpole (Harold). A soft sponger 
mot his friends.— Dickens, “Bleak Home." 

Skin. To sell the skin before you leave 
cawkt the bear. To count of your chickons 
before they are hatched; to oalculato or 
anticipate profits. The 'allusion is to a 
practice of stock-jobbers common dur¬ 
ing the South-Sea mania (1720): Dealing 
in bear-skins was a great item of the 
supposed trade, and thousands of skins 
were sold the very existence of whioh was 
hypothetical. It was a mere time bar¬ 
gain, and the Utopian skins were em¬ 
ployed simply as a something to buy and 
•elf as the market varied. 

To skin a flint. To bo very exacting 
in making a bargain. The French say, 

- “Tondre sur un ceuf.” The Latin lana 
caprfm {goat’s wool) means something 
as worthless as the akin of a flint, or 
fleece of sn eggshell. 

. , Skin his J react. 7 am escaped with the 
skin ofmy teeth (Job Six. 20). Just es- 
#®pd, and that is all—having lost every¬ 
thing.. 

Skinflint. A pinch-farthing; a nig¬ 
gard. In the French “pince-maille.” 

- MaiiU is an .old oqpper spin. 

Skirt. To *U upon writ skirt. To 
insult, or seek occasion of quarrel. Tarl- 
toh, the down, told his audience the 
Waason why he were a jacket Was that 


" no one might ait upon his skirt.*’• 
Sitting on one’s skirt is like stamping on 
one’s coat m Ireland, a fruitful souroe pf 
quarrels, often provoked. In Paris,tnip 
very year [1869L a gentleman was chat- 
longed to a duel for stamping accidentally 
on a lady’s train as he was coming out 
of the opera. To sit or stamp on a skirt 
is to offer a meditated insult. 

Omn me not, Un, nether be so parte, 
for if thou doet I’ll ett upon tty ifctrte. 

“ The Abortive ofan ldle Hewn - (MM). 

(Quoted by Halliwell, “ Arohaio Werda,'*) 

Bkogan (Henry). A poet in the 
reign of Henry IV. Justice Shallow 
says he saw Sir John Falstaff, when he 
was a boy, “ break Skogan’s head at the 
court gate, when he [Sir John] was a 
crack [child] not thus high.”— “2 Henry 
IV.,’’m. 2 . 

Saoganf What woe he? 

O. a flue gentleman and a maeter of art# 

Of Henry the Fourth’• time*. that made dinaulaaa 

For the king's sous, and wnt In ballad royal 

Daintily well. 

Ben Jonton, “ The Fortunate Idee " (IQSS). 

John Skogan, who took his degree at 
Oxford, u being,” os Mr. Warton says, 
“ an excellent mimick, and of great plea¬ 
santry in conversation, became the fa¬ 
vourite buffoon of the court of king l£d- 
ward IV.” “Scogin’a Jests" were pub¬ 
lished by Andrew Borde, a physician, in 
tho reign of Henry VIII. 

Bkulda (the future). A maiden who 
dwells with her two sisters, Urda and 
Verdondi, near the well Norna.—*Sco»- 
dinavian mythology. 

8kull. You shall quaff beer out of the 
skulls of your enmdes. This promise of 
our Scandinavian forefathers is noiftm- 
frequently misunderstood. Skull means 
a cup or dish; heqce a person who washes 
up cups and dishes is called a scullery- 
maid. (Scotch, skoll, a bowl; French, 
icutlle; Danish, skoal, a drinking-vest®; 
German, schale; our shell.) 

Sky. To elevate, ennoble, raise, Jti* 
a term in ballooning; when the ropes are 
cut, the balloon mounts upward to $he 
clouds. 

We found the nate dMtagnfohod penoMaadoljR 
lit* beet to eky some dozen of hi* beat frStWtl r* 
furtlM to the peer* mode by tUadetonej.-rrhe Sew. 

n«r. is. isos. 

If the sky falls we shall oalch larks,, "A 
bantering reply to those, who suggest 
some very improbable or wild schetajL, 

Sky-blue. Milk and water *,■-wo 
colour of the aides. • -v. 
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Itsasamo dsririon sod nproach paint, . . , 

Aadatrwagm 

Skye (Isle of) means the isle of gaps 
or indentations {Celtic, sb/b, a gap). 

S ence also the Skibbereen of Cork, 
hiohis Skyb-bokreen, the byway gap, a 
pass in a mountain to the sea. 

Skyresh Bol'golam. Oalbet or 
high admiral of the realm of Lilliput.— 
Svrift, “ Gulliver's Travels ,” oh. iii. 

Blander. Offence. Slander is a 
stumbling-block or something which trips 
a person up (Greek, skan'dalon, through 
the French esclandre). Offence is tho 
striking of our foot against a stone (Latin, 
o b-fendo, as scopulum offendit navis, the 
ship struck againet a rock). 

Slang. Slangs are the greaves with 
which the legs of convicts are fettered ; 
hence convicts themselves; and slang is 
the language of convicts. (See Augot.) 

Blap. Meaning completely; in a di¬ 
rect manner; as, ic Slap in the wind's 
eye,”— i>e., hill in the direction of tho 
wind. “To go slap at a thing” is to 
give a dash at it. 


Slap-bang, in sport, means that the 
gun was discharged incessantly; it went 
slap here and bang there. As a term of 
laudation it means “ very dashing,” both 
words being playful synonyms of “ dash¬ 
ing,” the repetition being employed to 
give intensity. Slap-bang, here we are 
again, means, wo nave “popped” in 
again without ceromony. Pop, slap, 
bang, and dash are interchangeable. 

fftap-dasb. In an off-hand manner. 
The at Fusion is to tho method of colouring 
rooms by slapping and dashing the wells, 
so as to imitate paper. At one time 
dap-dash walls were very common. 

Slap-up. Prime slap-up or slap-bang- 
up. vary exquisite or dashing. Here 
dap is a playful synonym of dashing, and 
“ up* is the Latin super as in “ super¬ 
fine.” The dress of a dandy or the equip- 
age of an exquisite is “ slap-up,” “prime 
or ** slap-bang-up.” 

Slate. Be has a slate or tile loose. 
H« is a little cracked; his head or roof 
is not quite sound. 


Have <1 syl.). This is an example 
of the strange changes which come over¬ 
come words. The S&vi were a tribe 
whioh once dwelt on the banks of the 


Dnieper, and were so called from tJav 
(noble, illustrious); but as, in the lower 
agaS of the Homan empire, vast multi¬ 
tudes of them were sprtttd over Europe 
in the condition of captive servants, the 
word came to signify a slave. 

Similarly, Goths means the good or 
godlike men, but since the invasion of 
the Goths the word has become synony¬ 
mous with barbarous, ted, ungoduke. 

Distraction is simply “dis-traho,” as 
diversion is “ di-verto.” The French 
still employ the word for recreation or 
‘amusement, but when tew talk of being 
distracted we mean anything bat amused 
or entertained. 

* 

Blawkenber'giua (Hafen). An 
hypothetical author on the subject of 
noses, famous himBelf for a nose of' or¬ 
thodox dimensions.— Sterne, “ Tristram 
Shandy .” (See Kosk, p. 628.) 

Slay-good. A giant in the “King’s” 
highway, master of a gang of thieves 
Mr. Greatheart slew Urn and rescued 
Feoble-mind from his grasp.— Bunyan, 
“ Pilgrim’s Progress pt. ii. 


Sleave. The ravelled sleavs of ears 
(Shakespeare, * * Macbeth ”). The sleave 
is the knotted or entangled part of thread 
or silk, the raw edge of woven articles. 
Chaucer has “ sleeveless' words ” (words 
like ravellings, not knit together to 
any wise purpose); bishop Hall has 
“sloaveless rhymes ” (random rhymes) • 
Milton speaks of “ sleeveless reason 4 
(reasoning which proves nothing); Tny- 
br the water-poet has “ sleeve&sk mes¬ 
sage ” (a simple message; it now means a 
profitless one). The weaver’s slate is still 
used. (Saxon, elm, a weaver’s reed; 
sltrgan, to strike, hence aley-hammer; 
Icelandic, slefa.) 


Jf all these fettle, a hansr-woman may 
A tweet love-letter to her hand* conray. 

Or a neat lanndreeeo oc a heart-wife eao 
Carry aaleeveleme meememtow and thou. 

Tayia?iWorkm, it. HI (lOO). 

Sleek-stone. The ebon stone used 
by goldsmiths to* sleeken (polish) their 
gold with. Curriers use a similar stone 
for smoothing out creases of leather,; fe 
sleeker is made also 04 glass, steel, Ac. 
(Our word sleek.) 

Sledge-Hammer. A tledge-hmmr 

argument. A clincher j an m 
which annihilates opposition at 
The sledge-hammer ia the largest 
hammer used by smiths, and is winded 
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1>y both bands. The word sledge is 
Saxon, and means “ striking/’ 

Bleep like a,Top. When peg-tops 
and ‘testing-tops are at the acme of 

AVUE- —-- A t _jv * _ i_ l i _ ■» . j 


quiet that they do not seem to more. 
In tide state they are said to sleep. Soon 
they begin to totter, and the tipsymove- 
ment increases till they fall. The French 
say Dormir comme un sabot, and Mon sabot 
dart. 

Another derivation, less likely, is that 
top is the French taupe (dormouse); 
Italian, iopo; and that our expression is 
the translation and perversion of Ei 
dorm come un topo. 

Sleep. Crabbe’s etymology of dose 
under this word is exquisite >.—■ 

Do*e, a variation from the French don* and the 
Latin ctortuio (to deep), lrhloh vu anciently dermio, 
and comes from the Greek derma (a ekin), beoaute 
people lay on *hint when they Slept " Synonymi." 

Sleeper {The). Epime'nides, the 
Greek poet, is said to have fallen asleep 
in a cave when a boy, and not to have 
waked for fifty-seven years, when he 
found himself possessed of all wisdom. 
Kip van Winkle, in Washington Irving’s 
tale, is supposed to sleep for twenty 
years, and wake up an old man, un¬ 
knowing and unknown. {See Klaus. 1 

Sleepers. Timbers laid asleep or resting 
on something, as the sleepers of a rail- 
wav. 

The Seven, Sleepers. {See Sevbn.) 

Sleeping: Beauty. From the 
French “La Belle an Bois Dormant," by 
Charles Perranlt ("Contes du Temps”). 
She is shut up by enchantment in a castle, 
where she sleeps a hundred years, during 
which time an impenetrable wood springs 
up around. Ultimately she is disen¬ 
chanted by a young prince, who marries 
her. Epimen'ides, the Cretan poet, went 
to fetch * sheep, and after sleeping fifty- 
seven, years continued his search, and 
was, surprised to find when he.^tt home 
that. hSs younger brother .Was grown 
grey. {See Rip van WInkbe.) 

Sleeve of Care. (S^Sleave.) 

To hem in mis sleeve is to offer a 

K n’s name tor a vacant situation. 

Swift, when he wa'ltfid on Harley, 
had always some name inkfe sleeve. The 
phrase arose from the custom of placing 
pockets hi stave*. Those dfoeve-pockets 
wwe chiefly used far memoranda, and 
other small articles. v 


To laugh in one's sleeve. To ridicule 
a person not openly but in secret; to 
conceal a laugh by hiding your face in 
the large sleeves at one tune worn by 
men. 

Sleeveless Errand. A fruitiest 
errand. It should be written sleaveless, 
as it comes from shave, ravelled thread, 
or th$ raw-edge of silk. In " Troftus 
and Cressida,” Thersi'tBs the railer calls 
Patroclus an " idle immaterial skein of 
sleive silk” (v. 1 ). 

Sleight of Hand is artifice by the 
hand (German, tchlich, cunning or trick). 

And still the less they understand, 

The more they admire his sleight of hand. 

Ol e, “ Surely the Pleasure t* <it Ureal." 

Sleip'nir (2 syl.). Odin’s grey horsem 
which had eight legs, and could carr^ 
his master over sea as well as land. 
—Scandinavian mythology. 

Slender. A country lout, a booby 
in love with Anne Page, but of too faint 
a heart to win so fair a lady.— Shake - 
speare, “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

Sleuth-Hound. A blood-hound 
which follows the sleuth or track of on 
animal. {Slot, the track of a deer, is 
the Saxon slcetinge; Icelandic, slodr ; 
Dutch, sleot.) 

There is a law also among the Borderers in time of 
p«ace, that whoso denietn entrance or ante of a 
sleuth-hound in pursuit made after fellous and stolen 
poods, shall be holden as aeeessane unto the theft. — 
Doltnshed, “Description of Scotland,* p. 14- 

Slewed. Intoxicated. When a 
vessel changes her tack, she staggers 
and gradually heels over. A drunken 
man moves like a ship olianging its 
angle of sailing. 

Blick ( Sam ). A Yankee clock-maker 
and pedlar, wonderfully ’cute, a keen 
observer, and with plenty of "soft 
sawder.” Judge Haliburton wrote the 
two series called "Bam Blick, or the 
Clock-maker.” 

Sliding Scale, A scale of govern¬ 
ment duty which slides up and down s* 
the article to which it refers becomes 
dearer or cheaper. 

,aLip. Many a slip 'twiset the cup and 
tlu lip. Everything is uncertain till you 

E assess it. Aacaeos, a king of the 
el'oges in Samos, planted ,a vineyard, 
and was warned by one Of bis slaves that 
he would never five to taste' the wine 
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* 

Hasson, &e rich merchant, in the tale 
called ** Jha Sleeper Awakened” (“Ara- 
bian Nights'”); and by Philippe the Good 
duke of Burgundy, on his marriage with 
BleanOJ 8 *, as given in Burton’s “ Ana¬ 
tomy of Melancholy,” part ii.. Bee. 2, 
numb. 4. 


Sly-Boots. One who appears to be 
a dolt, but who is really wide awake ; a 
cunning dolt. Boots is a corruption and 
contraction of the Frenoh bvtor, a block¬ 
head or dolt, our butt 

The fee* called the ls» one several times, but in 
vain; there was no such thing as etlrrinff him, though 
the sir-boots heard well enough all the while.—“ Ad- 
ventures of Abdalla," p. 38. (1780.1 


Slyme (CAeuy). In “Martin Chuz- 
slewit,” by Charles Dickens. 

Small-back. Death; so called be¬ 
cause he is usually drawn as a skeleton. 

Small-back must lead down the dance with us all 
in our time.—.Sir Waiter SeatL 

Small-beer. “ To suckle fools and 
chronicle small-beer .”—lago in the play 
of “Othello,” ii. 1. 

flrri all ^adi ang . The Big-endians 
of Lilliput made it a point of orthodoxy 
to crack their eggs at the big end; but 
were considered heretics for so doing by 
the Small-endians, who insisted that eggs 
ought to be broken at the small end.—- 
Swift, “ Gullivtft Travels 


SttiB.lk. fa for his smalls; Passed 
his smalls —his “ Little-go,” or previous 
examination: the examination for degree 
being the “ Great-go ” or “ Greats.” 

Smart Money. Money paid by a 
person to obtain exemption from some 
disagreeable office or duty. It used to 
be paid for exemption from military ser¬ 
vice. Money which makes the payer 
smart or suffer without procuring for 
him money’s worth. 


B-numah- Come to smash —to ruin. 
Smashed to pirns, broken to atoms. 
Smash is a corruption of mash ; Latin, 
mastico, to bite to pieces. (.See Slops.) 

Smec (in u Hudibras ”). A oontrae- 
tionof Smeotymnssus, a word made from 
the initial letters of five rebels— 

Stephen Marshal. 

Edward CaJAmy. 

Thomas Young. 

Matthew Newoommcm. 

William Spurstow, who wrote a book 


against Episcopacy and the Common 
Prayer. (^«Notabioa. ) 

The handkerchief »bo tit the nook, 
OaaonlmU crust of Smcok. 

BuUor, u JSvMbrai, H tt. 1.3. 

Smectymnuane. Anti-Episcopa¬ 
lians. 

Smectym'nus. (See Notabioa.) 

Smelfun'gua. So Sterne calls 
Smollett, from a volume of Travels pub¬ 
lished in 1766. 

The lamented Siselfungui travelled from Boulogne 
to Parii, bom P&rii to Home, and so on; but he vet 
out with the epleen, and every objeot he named by 
mi diseolonred or distorted. He wrote an aooount 
of them, but^waa nothing but the account of hie 
own miserable Yeeliugi. 

Smell a Bat. A phrase which ex¬ 
presses a suspicion that there is mischiaA 
brewing. Tho allusion is to a Cat oP 
dog smelling out vermin. 

Smells of the Lamp. Said of a 
literary production manifestly laboured. 
Plutarch attributes the phrase to Fyfheas 
the orator, who said “ The orations of 
Deinos’thonUs smolt of the lamp,"alluding 
to the current tale that the great orator 
lived in an underground cave lighted by 
a lamp, that he might have no distraction 
to his severe study. 

Smike. A broken-spirited lad, res¬ 
cued by "Nicholas Nickleby from the 
clutches of Mr. Snueers, of Do-tho-boys 
Hall.— Pickens, “NicholasNickleby.” 

Smith. A proper name, (SecBfcBWiB.) 

Henry Smith, alias Henry Gow or 
“Gow of Ckrom,” or “Hal of Wynd,” 
the armourer. He sues Catharine (Hover 
(the Fair Maid of Perth), but is rejected. 
A follower of Raraorny is employed to 
murder him, but kills Oliver by mistake. 
Smith declines the honour of knighthood 
offered him by the earl of Douglas, but 
being accepted by the Fair Maid of 
Perth, marries her .—Sir Walter Scott, 
“Fair Maid of Perth:' 

Smith's Prize-man. After the 
degree examination, those who have 
passed in the “honour lists”have the 
liberty of competing for a feUowphipin 
Trinity College, to be given to the .best 
man. He who obtains ft is called Smith’s 
Prize-man, from the founder, 

Smithfleld. The smooth field (Saxon, 
smith, smooth), called in Latin Campns 
Planus, and described by Fita-Stftpheh 
in the twelfth century as a “ plain field 



SMOKE. 


SNOB. 


where every Friday there i» a celebrated 
rendezvous of fine horses brought thither 
to be sold.” 

Smoke. To detect, or rather to get 
a soent of, some plot or soheme. The 
allusion is to the detection of robbers 
by the smoke seen to issue from their 
place of concealment. 

Smoke Farthings. An offering 
given to the priest at Whitsuntide, ac¬ 
cording to the number of chimnoys in 
his parish. 

The bbbop of Elle hath oat of ereri* pariah in Cairt- 
tellgwfsfe’a. a mt rein tribute oelled .... amokt-fur- 
thinga, which the ahnrehwM'deni So lerie aaeonluiK 
to the number of... .chimney* that be in a parish.— 
MSB. Bator, xxxu. 380. 

Smoke Silver. A modus of 6 d. in 
|^u of tithe fire-wood. 

Smyr'nean Poet. Mimner'mos, 
- born at Smyrna. 


Smyr'niote (3 syl.). An inhabitant 
of Smyrna. 


Snacks. I will go snacks with you 
(Pope, Prologue to “Satires”). Snag or 
snack is a tooth, generally applied to the 
stumpy branches of trees; hence the 
word snag-pruning. A snaggy person is 
one full of snags, like a snaggy tree. 
The. snack of a door is the stump or 
stick which keeps it to. To take a 
snack is to take a bite or mouthful. W. 
Wadd, in his “ Meins., Maxims, and 
Memoirs,” gives another derivation : be 
says that Snacks was a noted body- 
snatcher during the plague of London 

n , and finding his business too groat 
s own personal superintendence, 
offered half profits to any one who would 
join bim. Thoso who accepted the 
offer were said to “go snacks.” The in¬ 
vention of .a proper name to* supply an 
etymology ranks now with literary for- 
gvriss. 


Snake in the Grass. A secret 
enemy; an enemy concealed from sight, 
like a snake lurking amidst long grass.* 

Xmlct JAguis in hartm— Virgil 

fjfriake-St ones. Small rounded 
stones or matters compouhded by art, 
and' supposed to cure snake-bites. Mr. 
Quekett discovered that two given to 
him for analysis were composed of vege¬ 
table matters. Little perforated atones 
are sometimes hung on cattle to charm 
away adders. 


Snap-Dragon. (See Flap-Diuook.) 

Snarling Iiett^r (Latin, lit'au c«- 
ni'na). The letter r. (&**li.) 

Sneak (Jerry). A hen-pecked pen- 
maker in “ The Mayor of Garratt, by 
S. Foote. 4 

Sneer. A carping critic in Sheridan’s 
“Critic.” 

Sneerwell (Lady). The widow of 
a city knight, who could do more with a 
look to ruin a person’s character than 
most others could effect with the nicest 
detail of ecandaL— Sheridan. 11 School for 
Scandal .” 

Sneezed. It is not to be sneezed, at 
—not to be despised. A playful cor¬ 
ruption of the French mtpnsS (held in 
contempt). 

Sneezing. Some Catholics attribute 
to St. Gregory the use of the benediction 
“ God bless you ” after snoozing, and 
say that he enjoined its use during a 
pestilence in which sneezing was a mor¬ 
tal symptom, and was therefore called 
the doath-sneeze. Aristotle mentions a 
similar custom among the Greeks; and 
Thueyd'ides tells us that sneezing was a 
crisis symptom of the great Athenian 
plague. Tho Romans followed the same 
custom, and we also find it prevalent 
in the New World among the native 
Indian tribes, in Sennaar, Monomatapa, 
Ac. &c. 

Snob. Not a gentleman; one who 
arrogates to himself merits .which he 
does not deserve. Thackeray calls 
George IV. a snob, because he assumed 
to be “the greatest gentleman in Eu¬ 
rope,” but had not the genuine stamp of 
a gentleman’s mind. Tfe.o word is t (pri¬ 
vative) and nofc (noble). Similarly scape 
iB s (not), capere (to take); ana sober 
is s (not), ebnus (tipsy). In the Latin 
we have se (privative) in numerous 
words, as se-grego, ne-paro, se-cerno, *e- 
jungo, &o. 

In Italian, caltare (to pat on your 
shoes), scalzare (to take them off); for- 
nito (furnished), uforniio (unfurnished); 
fiotta (a fleet), sfottare .(to withdraw 
a ship from a fleet); triglia (a bridle), 
sbrigliare (to unbridle). ... 

Wittily snob is derived from siae dbolo 
(s’n’ob), but.unhappily for the trutk of 
this pun, snobs have generally gblden 
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SNODGRASS. 


SOBRINO, 


A 


thumbs, and it is toe bboloe that iqpke 
them snobs. 

If we had not the privative s, the 
next best etymology would be pseudo- 
nobs (false or Brummagem nobles)—a 
suggestion due to Thackeray. 


(Spanish, ekufyi German, scknauben; 
meaning to swagger, to snub)i 


Tea'll mar the light hr taking it in ■naff. 

Shakeepeare, £«m , « Lebaw'e leant* V. H 

Who.. ..vbea it next oame there took it la «nnft 
Shakeepeare, " 1 Henry IV.,* I S. 


Snodgrass (AfJ^vstus). A poetical 
young gentleman, under the “ guardian ” 
care of Mr. Pickwick.— Dickens, “Pick¬ 
wick Papers .” 

Snood. The lassie lost her silken 
snood. The snood was a riband with 
which a Sootch lass braided her hair, 
and was the emblem of her maiden cha¬ 
racter. When she married she changed 
the snood for the curch or coif; but if 
she lost the name of virgin before she 
obtained that of wife, she “ lost her silken 
snood " and was not privileged to assume 
the ourch. 

Snooks is in reality Sevenoaks, in 
Kent, contracted into S’n-oaks, Snooks. 

Snooks. An exclamation of incredu¬ 
lity ; a Mrs. Harris. A person tolls 
an incredible story, and the listener 
cries Snooks— gammon; or he replies It 
was Snooks — the host of the Ch&teau 
d’Espagne. This word “snooks” is a 
corruption of NoakeB or Nokes, the 
mythical party at one time employed 
by lawyers to help them in actions of 
ejectment. (See Styles.) 

c 

Snore. You more like an owl . It is 
vory generally believed that owls snore, 
and it is quite certain that a noise like 
snoring proceeds from their nests; but 
this is most likely the “ purring ” of the 
young birds, nestling in comfort and 
warmth under the parent wing. 


Snuff out. He was muffed out— put 
down, eclipsed. The allusion is to a 
candle. 

Soane Museum, formed by Sir 
John Soane, and preserved in its original 
locality. No. 13, Lincolnte-inn-fields, the 
private residence of the founder. 

Soap. An English form of savon, the 
Freuch for soap, so called from the little 
i of Savona, near Genoa, in 
for its early and excellent 
of this detersive article. 
Bow are you off for soap t (for money 
or anv other necessity). At Quereta'ro, 
near Mexico, soap is the currency of 
the place, and a logal tender for the 
payment of debts. The cakes are about 
the sizo of common brown Windsor, 
and worth a cent and a half apiece. 
Each cake is stamped with the name 
of the town where it is current, and 
of the porson authorised to manufac¬ 
ture ami utter it. Celaya soap will not 
pass current at Quereta'ro. It is by no 
means uncommon to use these cakes for 
washing the hands and face, and they 
never lose their current value so long as 
the stamp is preserved. The expression 
“ IIow are you off for soap ? ” succeeded, 
about twenty years ago, the synonymous 
query “ How are you oil for tin ?" 

Another conjecture is worth adven¬ 
turing. The insurgent women of Paris, 
iri Fobruary, 1793, went about crying 
“Du pain etdu savon!” (Bread and soap). 


seaport towE 
Italy, noted 
manufacture 


Snow (Greek, chion). A nick-name 
given to Theog'nis, a Greek tragic poot, 
whose compositions were faultless hut 
cold and without passion.— A ristophancs, 
“ Adwmians 140. 

Snowdo'nia. The district which 
oontainsthe mountain range of Snowdon. 

The King of Snowdonia. Moel-y. 
Wydafa (the conspicuous, peak), the 
highest in South Britain. (3,571 feet 
above the sea»lev%l.) 

Snuff. Up to snvff. Wide awoke; 
alive to scent (Dutch, snuffen, to scent, 
muf). 

Took it in snuff—in anger, in huff 


A. deputation of washwomen petitioned the con¬ 
vention lor soap, and their plaintive cry was heard 
round the Ball* de Manfige, “Du pain at dn 
savon \*— Carlyle, “French Revolution? pt. IlL, 
bk. iii. 1. 

Sober or Subrins is s, privative, and 
ebrins, drunk. Ebrius is the abstruse 
Latin word bria (a cup), connected with 
bma (prossed grapes), and is equivalent 
to our expression “in his cups."' (See 
Shop.) 

Sobri'no (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
One of the most valiant of the Saracen 
army. He is called toe Sage. He was 
aged, and counselled Ag'ramant to give 
up the war and return home, or if he 
rejected that advioe to entrust toe fight 
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to single combat, on condition that the I 
nation of the champion overthrown should 
pay tribute to the other. Roge'ro was I 
chosen for the pagan champion, and 
Rinaldo for tlie Christian, but Agramant , 
broke the league. Sobri'no soon after 
this received the rite of baptism. 

Don Quixote asks— 

Who more prudsnt th*n Sobrino T , 

So'briquet (French). A nickname. 
Manage thinks the etymology is the . 
Latin xubndic'ulum (somewhat ridicu- ; 
lous); Court de Gobelin suggests the j 
Komanco words sopra^quest (a name ac- { 
quired over and above your proper j 
names); while Leglay is in favour of j 
souhnquet, a word common in the four- ! 
teenth century to express a sound of j 
contempt, half whistle and half jeer, j 
mado by raising quickly the chin. ' 

Socialism (3 syl.). The political ; 
and social scheme of Robert Owen, of ' 
Montgomeryshire, who in 1816 pub- 1 
lished a work to show that society was • 
in a wretched condition, and all its in- 1 
stitutions and religious systems were 1 
based on wrong principles. The pre- i 
vailing system is competition, but Owen ! 
maintained that tho proper principle is 
co-operation; ho therefore advocated j 
a community of property, and tho abo- j 
lition of degrees of rank. (1771-1858.) 

The socialists ore called also Owenites 
(3 syl.). In France, the Fourierists and 
St. Bimonians are similar sorts of com¬ 
munists, who receive their designations 
from Fourier and St. Simon (y.r.). 

Sooiete de Momus. One or tho 
minor clubs of Paris for the rounion of 
song-writers and singers. Tho most 
noted of these dubs was tho Caveau, or 
in full Let Diners du Cavern, founded in 
1733 by Piron, Cr^billon jun., and Col¬ 
let. This club lasted till the Revolution. 
Tn the consulate was formed Let Diners 
du Vaudeville, for the habitues of the 
drama; these diners were held in the 
house of Julliet, an actor. In 1806 tho 
old Caveau was revived under the name 
of tho' Caveau Modeme, and tho muster 
was onoe a month at a restaurant en¬ 
titled “ Le Rocher de Canoale,” famous 
for fish dinners, and Laujon (tho French 
Anacreon) was president. BiSranger be¬ 
longed to this club, which lasted ten 
years. Sn 1624was founded the Gyunase 
Lyrvqutj which like the Caveau published 


an annual volume of songs; this society 
was dissolved in 1841. In 1834 was 
founded Let Lice Chantmniire, for those 
who could not afford to join the Ca¬ 
veau or the Gymnast, to which we owe 
some of the best French songs. 

Sock (comedy) .* The Greek comic 
actors used to wear a sandal and sock. 
The difference between the sock and the 
tragic buskin was this—the sock went 
'only to the anklo, but tho buskin ex¬ 
tended to the knee. (See Buskin.) 

Then to th« well-trad etue »non. 

If Juaso&'a learned Book be on. 

Milton, “VJHtgro* 

Soc'rates. The greatest of the an¬ 
cient philosophers, whose ohief aim was 
to amend tho morals of his countrymen, 
tho Athenians. Cicero said of him that 
“ho brought down philosophy from the 
heavens to earth and he was certainly 
the first to teach that “theproper study 
of mankind is man.” Socrates resisted 
the unjust sentence of the senate, which 
condemned to doath the Athenian gene¬ 
rals for not burying the dead at the battle 
of Arginu'sae. 

_ ^ , . SoentSs— 

Who, firmly Rood in s corrupted state, 

Against the rase of tyrants single stood 

Invincible. Thomson," Wtnttr." 

Socrates used to call himself “ the mid¬ 
wife of men’s thoughts." Out; of Jus in¬ 
tellectual school sprang that of Plato 
and the dialectic system ; Euclid and 
the Megaric; Aristippos and the Cy- 
reua'ic; Antis'then&s and the Cynic. 

Socrat'ic. Modelled on the princi- 
pies taught by Socrato's. 

Sodom. Apples of Sodom, or Mad 
Apples. Strabo, Tacitus, and Josephus 
describe them as beautiful externally 
and filled with ashes. These “ apples r ’ 
are in reality gall-nuts produced by the 
insect called Cynips insa'na. 

Sof ’farides (3 syl,). A dynasty of 
four kings, which lasted thirty-four 
years and had dominion over Khoras- 
san, Seistan,- Fare, &c. (873-907); foun¬ 
ded by Yacoub ebn Laitb, surnamed al 
So far (the brazier), because bis father 
followed that trade in Selstan. 

Soft. He's a soft— half a fool. The 
word originally meant effeminate, un¬ 
manly ; hence soft in brains, silly ^ &c. t 
** soft in courage.”— 14 3 Henry VI. ” ii. 2. 
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Soft Sawder- Flattery, adulation. 
A 0ay is intended between solder, pro- 
uouneed sawder, and sawder, a compound 
of saw (a saying); Saxon, saga or sagu. 
Soft solder, a composition of tin and 
lead, is used for soldering zinc, load, 
and tin; Hard solder for braes, &c. 

Softly. To walk softly. To be out of 

S -drlts. In Greece, mourners for the 
ead used to cut off their hair, go about 
muffled, and walk softly to express want 
of spirit and strength. When Elijah 
denounced the judgments of Heaven 
against Ahab, that wicked king " fasted, 
and lay in sackcloth, and went softly ” 
to show that his strength was exhausted 
with sorrow (1 Kings xxi. 27). Isaiah 
says, M I shall go softly all my years in 
the bitterness of my soul ” (xxxviii. 15). 
The Psalmist says. “I put on sackcloth, 
and went and walked as for a friend or 
brother.” The French Je vais doucement 
means precisely the same thing: “ I go 
softly,” because I am indisposed, out of 
sorts, or in bad spirits. 

Boi-disant {French). Self-styled, 
would-be. 

So'joum (2syl.) is the’Italian xog- 
giomo—i.e., sub-giomo; Latin, suh-diur- 
nus (for a day, or during a day). To 
sojourn is to stay in a place for a day, to 
rest on your journey. 

Sol (Latin). The sun. 

Ami when Don Sol to dope Ills wheel* benan. 
Thornton, “ Cattle of Indolence,” canto 1. 

Sol, The term given by the ancient 
alchemists to gold. Silver they called 
luna. 

Sol in the Edda was the daughter of 
Sfundilfori, and sister of Ma'ni. She 
was so beautiful, that at death she was 

? laced in heaven to drive the sun-ohariot. 

‘wo Horses were yoked to it, named 
Arvakurand Alsvitn (watchful and rapid). 
—Scandinavian mythology. (See Manx.) 

So1-£eu (See Do, Re, &c.) 

Sola'no. Ask no favour during the 
Solano (Spanish). Ask no favour during 
a time of trouble, panic, or adversity. 
The Solano of Spain is a south-east wind, 
extremely Hot, and loaded with fine 
dust. It produces giddiness and great 
irritation, 

Soldan or Sowdan. A corruption of 
sultan, meaning in mediaeval romance 
the Sarazen king; but, with the usual 


inaccuracy of these writers, we Have the 
sol dan of Egypt, the soudan of Persia, 
the sowdan of Babylon, &c., all repre¬ 
sented as accompanied by grim Samoans 
to torment Christians. 

The Soldan, meant for Felipe of Spain, 
who used all his power to bribe and 
seduce the subjects of Elizabeth. Queen 
Mercilla sent to negociate a peace, but 
the 'ambassador sent was treated like a 
dug, referring to Felipe's detention of 
the deputies sent by tne States of Hol¬ 
land. Sir Artogal demands of the sol- 
dan the release of the damsel "held as 
wrongful prisoner,” and the soldan, 
"swearing and banning most blasphe¬ 
mously,” mounts his " high chariot ” and 
prepares to maintain his cause. Prince 
Arthur oncounters him “ on the green,” 
and after a severe combat unoovers his 
shield, at sight of which the soldan and 
all his followers take to flight. The 
"swearing and banning” refer to the 
excommunications thundered out against 
Elizabeth; the "high chariot” is the 
Spanish Arma'da; the "green” is the 
sea; the " uncovering of the shield ” in¬ 
dicates that the Arma'da was put to 
flight, not by man’s might, but by the 
power of God. Flavit Jehovah et dit - 
sipa'ti sunt (God blew, and they were 
scattered). — Spenser, " Faery Quern," 
v. 8. 

Soldats (Dei). Money. Shakespeare, 
in " The Morry Wives of Windsor, ii. 2, 
has " Money is a good soldier, sir, and 
will on.” Doubtless the French use of 
the word is derived from the proverbial 
truth that "Money is the sinews Of 
war,” combined with a pun on the word 
solidus (tho pay of a soldier). The Nor¬ 
man soud (i.e., sould) means "wages;” 
Swedish, lesolda, to pay; Danish, twsolder, 
to pay wages; the French soldat, our 
soldier, a hireling or mercenary, and tho 
French sol or sou. 

Soldier originally meant a hireling 
or mercenary, one paid a solidus for 
military service; but hireling mud soldier 
convey now very different ides#. (Sie 
above.) , 

Solecism (3 syl.). Misapplication of 
words; an expression opposed to the 
laws of syntax; so called from the city of 
Soli, in Cilicia, where an Athenian colony 
settled, and forgot the purity’ of their 
native language. — Suidas. 


SOLEMN 
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flol'emn. Habitual, customary (Latin, 
sollmms). 

Silent night with this her nlemn Uid CU, the 
nightingale. the bird familiar to aighcJ.—Jfiilon, 
"Parudit* Lott," v. 


The Solemn Doctor. Henry *Goethals 
was so called by the Sorbonuo. (1227- 
1293.) 

Soler. An upper room, a loft, a 
garret (Latin, aolariwm). 

Haetfly then went thai ell. 

And aritfit him in the me, me hell, 

In eh ember* high, es nogUt et hide, 

And in tolere on like ride. 

•* 1'tMineaHd Unwin,” 9>t7. 


Solfeg'gio. Guido’s system of sol-fa 
is taken from the opening syllables of 
the following hymn 

(It queant laxis ift-tered tho’ faintly 
Mi-r a gestorum, M<j feeble stave 
Sol-mi poliuti, So/- ace thy humblo, 

Ae-sonare fibris, AV-orcaut slave ! 
Fa-muli tuo'rum, Firt-vour thy servant, 
Lo-bii rea'tum, &c. La- dy, and save ! 

Th* English i* not intended es e trenaletion of 
tho Latlu canticle, but limply ea an imitation of the 
opening ay liable*) 


Solid Doctor. Richard Middleton, 
a cordelier, also called tho Profound 
Doctor. (*-1304.) . 


Solymee'an itout, in Dryden’s 
satire of “Absalom and Aehitophel/’ 
means the London rebels 


The 8olyn>»’an rout fell reread of old 
In godly faction, and in treason hold.... 
Saw with diedaia an Ethnic nlot [Poptah 
And ecoxned by 3 eburitee IPapiiU] to M 


Sol'yman, king of the Turks (in 
“Jerusalem Delivered”), whose capital 
was Nice. Being driven from his king¬ 
dom he fled to Egypt, and was there 
appointed loader of the Arabs (bk. lx.). 
He and Argantes were bv far the most 
doughty of pagan knignts. Solyman 
was slain by Rinaldo (bk. xx.), and 
Argantes by Tancred. 

Soma. Tlie moon, bom from the 
eyes of Atri, son of Brahma; made the 
sovereign of plants and planets. Soma 
ran away with Tara (Star), wife of Vri- 
basnata. preceptor of the gods, and 
Buddha was their offspring.— Hindu my¬ 
thology. 

To drink the Soma. To become immor¬ 
tal. In the Vedic hymns the Soma is 
the moon-plant, the juice of which con¬ 
fers immortality, and exhilarates even 
the gods. It is said to be brought down 
from heaven by a falcon.— Scandinavian 
mythology. 


Bolin gen. Tho Sheffield of Ger¬ 
many, famous for swords and fencing- 
foils. 

Solomon. The English Solomon. 
James I., called by Sully “the wisest 
fool in Christendom.” (1566, 1603-1625.) 

Henry VII. was so called for his wiso 
policy in uniting the York and Lancaster 
factions. (1457,1485-1509.) 

Solomon of France. Charles V., le Sage. 
(1337, 1364-1380.) 

St. Louis’or Louis IX. (1215, 1226- 
1270.) 

Solomon's Bing. The rabbins say 
that Solomon woro a ring in which was 
set a chased stone that told the king 
everything he desired to know. 

Solon of Parnassus. So Voltaire 
called Boileau, in allusion to his “Art 
of Poetry.” (1636-1711.) 


Somag'ia (sing., somagium). Horse- 
loads. Italian, soma, a burden ; eoma'ro, 
a boast of burden, an ass. (See BtWP- 
TEU.) 

Sombre'ro. A Spanish hat. 

Somerset. Anciently Sumoreoete or 
Sumorsoita — i.e., Suth-mor-soete (south 
moor settlement). 


Som'erset or Somersault. Anciently 
sobersault, somborsalt, sobresault, sou- 
brcsault, &c. The somer is a corruption 
of the Latin super; Italian, sopra; 
Spanish, solve; old French, soubre; the 
sault is the Latin salto; French, salir; 
and the meaning is to leap from'an ele¬ 
vated spot, but in the leap tbe person is 
to roll round and alight on his feet. 


Firat that oould make love face*, or eooM to 
TJuvaltor’aiomberaatte. _ ... 

JJonnt, u Poem”p. $00. 


Solstice (2 syl.). The summer sol¬ 
stice is the 21st J une; tho winter solstice 
is Che 22nd December. So called because 
on (birring &t the corresponding points 
Of tile ecliptic the sun is stopped and 
made to approach the equator again. 
(Latin, sol sistit or ttat, the sun stops.) 


Somerset House occupies the site 
of a princely mansion built by Somerset 
the Protector, brother of lady Jane 
Seymour, and undo of Edward vX At 
the death of Somerset on the scaffold 
it became the property of the crown, 
and in the reign of James I. waif called 
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SOMOBEEN. 


SONNAMBULA. 


Denmark House, m honour of Anne of 
Denmark bis queen. Old Somerset 
House was nulled down towards the 
close of the last century, and the pre¬ 
sent structure was erected' by Sir Y^ilUam 
Chambers |n 1776. 

Somoreen. {See Zamorin.) 

Son of He'lial. One of a wicked 
disposition; a companion of wickedness; 
a wicked person. (<Se« Judges xix. 22.) 

Now the eon* of Ell were Sods of Belial, they 
knew not the Lord (1 Sant. ii. is). 

Sons of God. Angels, genuine 
Christians, or believers who are the sons 
of God by adoption. 

As min as ere led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God (Bom. rili is). 

Sorts of God. When Judsea was a theo¬ 
cracy the representative of God on earth 
was by the Jowb called god; hence 
angelB, rulers, prophets, and priests wero 
called gods. Moses as the messenger of 
Jehovah was “ a god to Pharaoh” (Kxod. 
vii. 1); magistrates generally were called 
gods; thus it is said, “ Thou shalt not 
revile the gods, nor ourse the ruler of 
thy people” (Exod. xxii. 28). By a 
still further extension, any ono who 
gave a message to another was his 

S id, because he “inspired him,” as 
oses was a god to Aaron his spokes¬ 
man (Exod. iv. 16). Our Lord rofers to 
this use of the word in John x. 34. {See 
also Gen. vi. 2, 4; Job i. 6; ii. 1; Psa. 
lxxxii. 6; Exod, iv. 22, 23; IIos. xi. 1.) 

Son of One Year. A child one 
year old; similarly a " son of sixty 
years,” &c. (Exodus xii. 5.) 

Son of Perdition. Judas Iscariot. 
(John xvii. 12.) 

Son of perdition. Antichrist, who not 
only draws others to perdition, but is him¬ 
self devoted to destruction. (2 Thess. 
it 8.) 

Sons of the Band. Soldiers rank 
and file. (2 Chron. xxv. 13.) 

Sons of the Mighty. Heroes. 
(Psalm xxix. 1.) 

Son of the Morning. A traveller. 
An Oriental phrase, alluding to the cus¬ 
tom of rising early iq the morning to 
avoid the mad-day heat, when on one’s 
travels. 

Sons of the Prophets. Disciples 
or scholars belonging to the “ college of 


the prophets,” or under instruction for 
the ministry. In this sense we, call tho 
University where we were educated our 
“ Alma ma'ter.” {See 1 Kings xx. 35.) 

Sons of the Sorceress. Those who 
study and practise paagic. (Isaiah 
lvii. 3.) 

Son of the Star (Bar-cochba) , A 
name assumed by Simon the Jew, in the 
reign of Hadrian, who gave himself out 
to be the “Star out of Jacob” men¬ 
tioned in Numbers xxiv. 17. 

Song. Father of modern French song. 
Panard ; also called the “ La Fontaine of 
tho Vaudeville.” (1691-1765.) 

Song of Degrees. Tho fifteen 
Psalms, cxx. to cxxxiv.; so called be¬ 
cause they are prophetic of the return 
or “going up” from captivity. Some 
think there is a connection between 
those Psalms and the fifteen steps oi 
: tho Temple porch. (Ezekiel xl. 22-26.) 

I Song of Roland, the renowned 
! nepbow of Charlemagne, slain in the 
; pass of Ronoesvalliis. At tho battle of 
I Hastings, Taillofer advancod on horse¬ 
back before the invading army, and 
gave the signal for onset by singing.this 
famous song. 

Taillefcr, who mug well and loud. 

Came mounted on a charger proud ; 

Before iho duke the nunetrel (prang* ' 

And the Song of Roland aong. 

Brut of Watt (translated)- 

Sojma or Sunna. The Mishna or 
Oral Law of the Mahometans. Reland 
(“ Do Relig. Mahom.,” p. 54) says these 
traditions were orally delivered by Ma¬ 
homet, and subsequently committed to 
writing. Abulphara'gins asserts that Ali, 
the son-in-law and cousin of Mahomet, 
was set aside because he refused to re¬ 
gard tho oral traditions of the prophet 
of the same authority as the Koran 
(“ Hist. Dynast.,” 182). Golius says that 
Sonna means “ rule of conduct.” 

V 

Sormam'bula, the most idyllic of 
Italian operas, represents a young girl 
on the night before her marriage enter* 

: ing the bed-room of a gentleman just as 
I he is retiring to rest. She is in her 
i night-dress and carries a flat candlestick; 
she gets into bed, mid in this situation is 
found by her betrothed husband. The 
melodrame is by Romani, tbe music by 
Bellini. 
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Sonnet. Prince of (he Sonnet. 
Joachim du Bellay, a French sonneteer 
(1524-1560); bat Petrarch better deserves 
the title (1304-1374). 

Sonnites or Sunnites (2 syl.). The 
orthodox Mahometans of Persia. The 
hetorodox Moslem were called Shyites. 
(See Sonna.) 

Sop. A s&p in Hie pan. A bonne- 
houohe, tit-bit, dainty morsel; a piece 
of bread soaked in the dripping of meat 
caught in a dripping-pan ; also a bribe. 
(See below.) 

To give a sop to Cerberus. To give a 
bribe, to quiet a troublosorae customer. i 
Cerberus is Pluto’s three-headed dog, | 
stationed at tho gates of tho infernal 
regions. When any one died the Greeks 
ana Romans used to put a cake in 
their hands as a sop to Cerberus, so that ' 
it might let them pass without molesta- j 
tion. j 

Soph.. A studont at tho University 
is a Freshman for the first year, a Junior 
Soph for the second year, and a Senior 
Soph for the third year. Tho word 
Soph.is a contraction of “sopliister,” 
which is the Greek and Latin sophistes 
(a sophist). At one time these studonts 
had to maintain a given quostion in the 
schools by opposing the orthodox view 
of it. Theso opponemues are now limited 
to Law and Divinity degrees. 

Sophi or Safi (mystic), applied in 
Persia to ascetics generally, was given ! 
to Bheik Juneyd u Dien, grandfather of 
Sbah Ismail, a Mahometan sectary or 
Shyite, who claimed descent,, through 
Ali, from the twelve saintsi 

Sophis The twelfth dynasty of j 
Persia, founded by Shah Ismail I., grand- , 
spn of Sheik Juneyd (1509). (See above.) 

• Soph'ia (St.), at Constantinople, is 
not dedicated to a saint named Sophi'a, 
but to the “Logos,” or Second Person 
of the Trinity, called Magia Sophia (Sa¬ 
cred Wisdom), 

a Sophist, Sovhistry, Sophism , Sophis- 
ticator, ho. These words have quite 
run from their legitimate meaning. Be¬ 
fore the time of Pythagoras (b.c. 586- 
506), tho sages of Greece were called 
sophists (wisevmen). Pythagoras out of 
modesty balled himself a philosopher (a 
wisdom-lover), . A century later Protag'- 
oras of Ab'dera resumed the title, and 


a set of quibblers appeared in Athens 
who professed to answer any question 
on any subject, and took up the title dis¬ 
carded by the Wise Samian. *From this 
moment sophos and all its family of 
words*were applied to “wisdom falsely 
so called,’ 1 and philo-sophos to the 
“ modest search after truth.” 

Sophro'nia. A Christian virgin be¬ 
loved by Olindo. When Aladine vowed 
in vengeanoe to pat to the sword all Ids 
Christian subjects, because the “ sacred 
image” of the virgin had been stolen 
from the mosque, she accused herself of 
the theft to save the Christian popula¬ 
tion, and was condemned to be burnt 
alive. Olindo, hearing of the sentence, 
declared Sophronia innocent and him? 
self tho only guilty person, whereupon 
both were bound to the stake; but by 
the intercession of Clorinda they were 
released. Olindo and Sophronia became 
man and wife, but were exiled from the 
land of Judaea.— Tasso, “ Jerusalem De¬ 
livered” bk. ii. 

SophroB'yne (in “Orlando Fu- 
rioso ,r ). One of Logistilla’s handmaids, 
famous for her purity. She is sent with 
Audroni'ca to conduct Astolpho safely 
from India to Arabia. 

Sorbon'ica. The public disputations 
sustained by candidates for membership 
of the Sorbonoe. They began at 5 a.m. 
and lasted till 7 p.m. 

Sorbonne. The academic body at 
Paris is so called, from Robert de 
Sorbon, canon of Cambrai, its founder. 
(13th century.) 

Sorbonne Acts. The disputations 
-held by candidates for membership of 
the Sorbonne. (See Sohbonica. ) 

Sorceress. (See Cantd^a, Circe, 
Ac. Ac.) 

Sordello. A type-man of liberty 
and human progress, who exemplifies 
the beau-ideal of human perfectibility. 
— It. Browning s 

Sori'tes (Oreel). A lieaped-up or 
cumulative syllogism. The following will 
serve as an example:— 

All men who believe shall be mved. ' 

All who are saved must be free from 
sin. 

All who are free from sin are innocent 
in the sight of God. [T. 0, 
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AH who are innocent in the eight of 
God are meet for heaven. 

All who are meet for heaven will bo 
admitted iftto heaven. 

Therefore all who believe will by ad¬ 
mitted into heaven. 

The famous Sorites of Themistodes was: 
That hie infant son commanded tho 
whole world, proved thus :— 

My infant son rules his mother. 

Bis mother rules me. 

t rule the Athenians. 

The Athenians rule the Greeks. 

The Greeks rule Europe. 

And Europe rules the world, 

(Sorrows of Werther. A novel by 
Goethe. The heroine is Charlotte. 

Sortes Biblicro. Same as the Sortes 
Virgilia'nue (q.v.), only the Bible was 
substituted for the works of the Roman 
poet. 

Sortes Virgilia’nSB. Tolling one’s 
fortune by consulting the vEno'id of 
Virgil. You take up the book, open it 
at random, and tho passage you touch at 
random with your fingor is the oracular 
response. Sevo'rus consulted the book 
and read these words: “ Forget not thou, 
0 Roman, to ml a the people with royal 
sway.” Gordia'nus, who reigned only a 
few days, hit upon this verso: “Fate 
only showed him on tho earth, but 
suffered him not to tarry.” ,But, cer¬ 
tainly, the most curious instance is that 
given by Dr. Well wood respecting king 
Charles I. and Lord Falkland while they 
were both at Oxford. Falkland, to 
amuse the king, proposed to try this 
kind of augury, and the king hit upon 
bk. iv., ver. 881-898, tho gist of which 
passage is that “ evil wars would break 
out, and the king lose his life.” Falk¬ 
land, to laugh the matter oif, said he 
would show his majesty how ridiculously 
the “lot” would foretell the next fate, 
and he lighted on bk. xi., ver. *230-237, 
the lament of Evander for the untimely 
death of his son Pallas. King Charles, 
in 1643, mourned over his noble friend 
who was shot through the body in the 
battle of Newbury. 

, Sorts. Out of sorts, A printer’s ex¬ 
pression—being out of type of a parti¬ 
cular letter. 

Sos'ia. The living double of another, 
as the brothers Antiph'oluB and brothers 


Dromio in the “ Comedy of Errors," and 
the Corsican Brothers in the drama 
so called. Sosia is a servant of Amphit'- 
ruo, in Plautus’s comedy so called. It is 
Mercury who assumes the double, of 
Sosia, till Sosia doubts his own identity. 
Both Dryden and Molihre have adapted 
this play to the modem stage, but the 
“ Comedy of Errors ” is based on another 
drama of tho same author, called tho 
“Mentechmi.” (See Amphitryon.) 

Botad'ics or Sotadic Verse. One that 
reads backwards and forwards the same, 
as “llewd did I live, and evil I did 
dwell.” So called from Sot'ades, the 
inventor. These verses are also called 
palindromic. (See Palindkomk.) 

N.B.—11 is the old way of making a 
capital L. 

Sot'envill© (Mom.). A pompous 
provincial French nobleman, with all the 
pride and finosso of a courtier in the 
reign of Louis XIV., but stolid and old- 
fashioned. Ho is the father-in-law of 
George Dandin, and takes care to make 
the wealthy merchant bend pretty low 
undor the mighty honour of marrying 
a sprig of nobility .—Mot lire, “ Geon/fi 
Dandin” 


Sothic Year. The Persian year 
consists of 365 days, so that a day is. 
lost in four years, and tho lost bits in 
the courso of 1,460 years amount to a 
year. This period of 1,460 years is 
called a sothic period , and the re¬ 
claimed year made up of the bits is 
called a sothic year , from sulhis (the dog- 
star), at whoso rising it commences. 


SouL The Moslem fancy that it is 
necessary, when a man is bow-strung., to 
relax the ropo a little before death oc¬ 
curs to let the Soul oscape. The Greeks 
and Romans seemed to think that the* 
soul made its escape with life out of the 
death-wound. 

Soul. The Moslem say that the souls 
.of the faithful assume the forms of snow- 
white birds, and nestle under the throne 
of Allah, between death and the resur¬ 
rection. 

Soul. Heracli'tus held the soul to be 
a spark of the stellar essence : “ peintilla 
stellaris essentia).”— Macrohius, “ Sothm. 
Stip.,” lib. i., cap. 14. 


Vital apuk of beamsly Stmt, 
Quit, ob I onit tbii mortal frw 
Pops. "TM bring OMtthmi 
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Soul, in Egyptian hieroglyphics, is re¬ 
presented by several emblems, as a basket 
ot tire, a heron, a hawk with a human 
face, and a ram. 

H< vn~Kp {Lord William). A man of 
prodigious strength, cruelty, avarico, and 
treachery. The foul fiend, under the 
name of Old Redcap, gave him a charmed 
life, which nothing should affect “till 
threefold ropes of sand were twisted 
round his body.” Lord Soulis waylaid 
the young heir of Branxholm and his 
lady-love, whose name was May, and kept 
them in durance vile in Hermitage Castle 
“till May would consent to become his 
bride.” Walter, the brother of young 
Bnutiholm, raised his father’s liegemen, 
who got lord Soulis into their hands. 
They “ wrapped him in lead, and then 
flung him into a cauldron, till lead, bones, 
and all were melted.” The cauldron is 
still shown in the Skolfliill at Nitiestuno 
Rig, part of tho range of hills which 
separates Liddesdale and Tiviotdalo.— 
John Ley dsn. 

Bound, a narrow sea, is the Anglo- 
Saxon stuul; houco such words os Bomar- 
sund, &c. 

Sound as a hell. Quite sound. A 
cracked bell is useloss as a bell. 

Blind* Fortune did >o happily contrive, 

That we, as sound at bell*, did tafe arive 

At Hover. Taylor't •* f Furies,” ii. Si (1630). 

Sound as a roach. Quito sound (a 
very common expression in some coun¬ 
ties). It should be “ Sound as a roeho,” 
meaning a rock. (French, roche, rock.) 

Sound Dues. A toll or tribute 
which used to be levied by the king of 
Denmark on all merchant vessels pass¬ 
ing through the Sound. (Abolished 1857.) 

Sour drapes. Things despised be- 
.cause they are beyond our reach. Many 
men of low degree eall titles and dig¬ 
nities “sour grapes;” and men of no 
parts turn up their noses at literary 
honours. The phrase is from -flSsop’s 
fable called “ The Fox and the Grapes.” 

South. Squire South The name 
given to Austria in Arbuthnot's “ His¬ 
tory of John Bull.” 

South-Sea Scheme or JBublle. A 
stock-jobbing scheme devised by Sir 
John Blunt, a lawyer. The object of 
the company was to buy up the National 
Debt, and to be allowed the boIo privi¬ 


lege of trading in the South Seas. The 
.£100 shares soon realised ten times that 
snm, but the whole babble burst in 1720 
and ruined thousands. (17104720.) The 
term is applied to any hollow scheme 
which has a splendid promise, but whose 
collapse will be sudden and ruinous. (See 
Mississippi Bubble.) 

Southampton Street (London). 
So called in compliment to the noble 
family of that title, allied to the Bed¬ 
ford family, the proprietors. 

Southampton’s Wise Sons. In 
the carjy part of the present oentury, 
tho people of Southampton cut a ditch 
for bargos between Southampton and 
Redbridge; but as barges could go witlj* 
out paying dues through the “South¬ 
ampton Water," the ditch or canal was 
never used This wise scheme was com¬ 
pared to that of the man who cut two 
holes through tho wall, one for the great 
cat and the othor for its kitten. 

Southern Gate of tho Sun. The 
sign Capricornus or winter solstice; so 
called because it is the most southern 
limit of the sun’s course in the ecliptic. 

Soutras. The discourses of Buddha. 
(See Tripitaka.) 

Sovereign. A strangely misspelled 
word, the last syllable being mistaken 
for tho word reign. It is the Latin 
supern (supremo, over all), with the p 
changed to Tho French someraCn 
is nearer the Latin word ; Italian, «w- 
rano; Spanish, soberauo. Our word h& 
fairly given rise to the punniug etymo¬ 
logy “ so-over-reign.” 

Sovereign., a gold coin of the value of 
twenty shillings, was first issued by 
Henry VIII., and so oalled because his 
majesty in royal robes was represented 
on it. 

Sow (to rhyme with “now”). You 
have got the wrong sow by the ear. Sow 
is a large tub with two oars or handles; 
it is used for pickling or sowting. The 
expression means, therefore, You have 
got hold of the wrong vessel, or as the 
Latin phrase has it. Pro am'phorA ur'ceut 
(You have brought me the little jug in¬ 
stead of the great gotch). French, Han 
(a buckot). 

You have got the right sow by the oar. 
Yon have hit upon the very thing. 

Sow. (See Fid IKON.) 
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Spa or Spa Water. A general name 
for medical springs; so called from Spa, 
in Belgium, m the seventeenth century 
the most fashionable watering-place in 
Europe. (Teutonic, ipewen, to spout 
forth.) 

Spade. Why not call a spade a spade f 
Do not palliate sins by euphemisms. 
Parallel phrases: 

„ Ficus ficus, ligonom ligonem, vocat. — 
Erasmus. 

Appelons les Agues Agues, les prunes 
prunes, et les poiros poires.— Pantagrud. 

J’appelle un chat un chat.— Jtoileau. 

We sail a nettio bat a nettle, end the fault* of fools 
but toilf.— Shakespeare. " Corwlanut ii. 1. 

I hare learned to call wickedness by itsown terms: 
• fig a fig, and a spade a apad 9 .-John A'noz 

Spades in cards. A corruption of 
the Spanish spados, pikes or swords, 




Spa'flel'ds (London). So called from 
“The London Spa,” the name of cortiin 
tea-gardens once celebrated for their 
“spa-water.” 

Spagiric Art. Alchemy. 

Spag'iric Food. Cagliostro’s 
“ elixir of immortal youth ” was so called 
from the Latin word spagir'icus (chemi¬ 
cal). -Hence chemistry is termed tho 
“spagiric, art,” and a chomist is a 
spag'irist. 

Spagiric Sagee. Alchemists, or 
rather “adapts” in the mysteries of al- 
ctyemy. 

Spofmoleito (the little Spaniard). 
Jose Rioera, the painter. Salva'tor Rosa 
and Guerci'no were two of his pupils. 
(1588-1659.) 

Spate. A red deer of the third year. 

The yoOng Bile Is sailed in the fleet yeere a talft, 
m the second a broket, the third a spaie, the fourth a 
stapon or etas, the fifth a vreat etas, the sixth on 
tart, And so north unto his death.— uarrieon. 


Chdteau dEspagne. 


Spain. CMUtau d 
CaSTLB.) 

Patron taint of Spain. St. James the 
Greater, who is said to have preached the 
Gospel in Spain, where what ore called 
his “ relics ’’ are preserved. 

Span New. (See S rim.) 

^SpanieL The dog from Hispaniola 

Spanish Blades. A sword is called 


a tole’do, from the great excellence of the 
Toletan steel. 

Spanish Main. The circular bank 
of Inlands forming the northern and 
eastern boundaries'of the Caribbe'an Sea, 
beginning from Mosquito, near the isth¬ 
mus, and including Jamaica, St. Domin¬ 
go, the Leeward Islands, and the Wind¬ 
ward Islands, to the coast gif Venezuela 
in South America. It is not the sea, but 
the bank of islands (Spanish, matida, 
shackles). 

Wc tamed conquerors, and Invaded the main of 
Spain.— Baem. 

Spanish Money. Fair words and 
compliments. The Spanish government 
is a model of dishonest dealings,* the 
by-word of the commercial world, yet no 
man is more irate than a Spaniard if any 
imputation is laid to his charge as incon¬ 
sistent with tho character of a man of 
honour. 

Spanish Worm. A nail concealed 
in a pioce of wood, against which a car¬ 
penter jars his saw or chisel. So called 
from Spanish woods used in cabinet¬ 
work. 

Sparkling Heat. Heat greater 
than while heat. 

There be several degrees of heat in a smith’s forge, 
according to the purpose of their work: (1) a bjciud- 
red heat ; ( 2 ) a white flame heat; (ii) a sparkling or 
welding heat, used to weld burrs or pieoet of iron,— 
Kennelt, “ MS. Lantd.,” 1033, £ 838. 

Spartan Dog. A blood-hound; a 
blood-thirsty man. 

O Spartan dog. 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea, 
Shakeepeare, OthiUo” V. 2. 




plied by Professor Aytoun to certain 
authors of the present age, whose writ¬ 
ings are distinguished by spasmodic or 
forced conceits. Of this school the most 
noted are Carlyle, Bailey (author of 
“Festus"), Alexander Smith, Sydney 
Dobell, &c. 

Speaking. They are on speaking 
terms. They just know each other. 

They are not on spedkOhg term. Though 
they know each other, they do not even 
salute each other in the street, or say 
“How d’ye dot” 

Speaking Heads and Soundin 
Stones. 

(1) Jabel Nakons (momtaituof ihebell ), 
in Arabia Petrsea, gives out sounds of 
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varying strength whenever the sand 
elides down its sloping flanks. 

( 3 ) The white ary sand of the beach 

in the isle of Eigg, of the Hebrides, pro- ; 
duces, according to Hugh Miller, a mu- . 
sical sound when walked upon. j 

(8) The statue of Memnon, in Egypt, 
utters musioal sounds when the mom- i 
ing sun darts on it. 

(4) The spdaking head of Orpheus, at 1 
Lesbos, is said to have predicted the 
bloody death which terminated the ex¬ 
pedition of Cyrus the Great into Scythia. 

(5) The head of Minos, brought by 
Odin to Scandinavia, is said to have ut¬ 
tered responses. 

(6) # Gerbert, afterwards pope Sylvester 

II., constructed a speaking head of brass 
(10th century). J 

(7) Albertus Magnus constructed an 

earthen head in the thirteenth century, 
which both spoke and moved. Thomas 
Aqui'nas broke it, whereupon the me- > 
chanist exclaimed, "There goes the ! 
labour of thirty years! ” ! 

(8) Alexander made a statue of Escu- 
la'pios which spoke, but Lucian says the j 
sounds were uttered by a man concealed, ! 
and conveyed by tubes to the statue. 

(9) The “ear of Dionysius" coinmuni- \ 
cated to Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, ! 
whatever was uttered by suspected sub- j 
jects shut up in a state prison. This : 
“ear" was a large black opening in a j 
rook, about fifty feet high, and the sound j 
was oommunioated by a series of cliau- 
nels not unlike those of tho human ear. 

Spear. Cairbar asks if Fingal comes 
in peace, to which Mor-annal replies, “ In 
peace he comoB not, king of Erin, I have 
seed his forward spear." If a stranger 
kept tiie point of his spear forward when 
ho entered a strange land, it was a decla¬ 
ration of war} if he carried the spear on 
his shoulder, with the point behind him, 
it was a token of friendship.— Ossian, 

“ Tmora ,” i. 

Addlles' Spear. Telephus, king of 
Mys'ia, in attempting to hinder the 
Greeks from marching through his coun¬ 
try against Troy, was wounded by 
Achilles’ spear, and was told by an- oracle 
that the wound could be cured -only by 
the weapon that gave it; at the same 
time the Greeks were told that they would 
never reach Troy except by the aid of * 
Telephus. *So when the Mys'ian king 
repaired to Achillea’ tent, some of the 


rent of the spear was willingly applied 
to the wound, and in return for the cure 
which followed, Telephus directed the 
Greeks on their way to Troy. , 

Tetophtu astern* oonaranptni tabg periMt 
Bi bob qu(B noo'uit d extra toUawt opera.— Ovid. 

The spear of Telephus could both kill 
and cure.— Plutarch. (Soe Achilles'Spear.) 

The heavy spear of Valence was of great 
repute in the days of chivalry. 

Arthur's Spear. Rone or Ron. 

To break a spear. To fight in a tour¬ 
nament. 

e 

Spear-half. The male line. The 
female line was called by the Saxons the 
Spindle-half (q.v.). 

Special Pleading. Quibbling; 
making your own argument good by 
forcing certain words or phrases from 
their obvious and ordinary meaning. A 
pleading in law means a written state¬ 
ment of a cause pro and con., and 
<‘ special pleaders" are persons who have 
been called to the bar, but do not speak 
as advocates. They advise on evidence, 
draw up affidavits, state the merits 1 ’ and 
demerits of a cause, and so on. After a 
time most special pleaders go to the bar, 
and many get advanced to the bench. 

Specie, Species, means simply 
what is visible. As things are distin¬ 
guished by their visible forms, it has 
oome to mean kind or class. As drugs 
and condiments at one time formed the 
most important articles of merchandise, 
they were called species —still retained ax 
the French Spices, and English spices. 
Again, as bank-notes represent money, 
money itself is called specie, the thing 
represented. * 

Spectrum, Spectra, Spectre ore all 
from the Latin specto (to behold). In 
optics a spectrum is the image of a 
sunbeam beheld on a screen. Spectra are 
the images of objects left on the eye after 
the objects themselves are removed from 
sight. A spectre is the apparition of a 
person no longer living or not bodily 
present. 

Spectre of the JBrochen. The Broohen is 
the highest summit of the Harts moun¬ 
tains in Hanover. This summit is, at 
times enveloped in a thick mist, which 
reflects in a greatly magnified degree 
any form opposite at sunset. In one of 
De Quin cay’s opium-dreams, there is 
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SPECULATE. 


SPICK AND SPAN NEW. 


a powerful description of tho Brochen 
spectre. , 

(peculate means to loolc out of tho 
window, to spy about {Latin), Meta¬ 
phorically, to look at a subject with the 
mi&d’s eye, to spy into it; in commerce, 
to purchase articles which your mind has 
speculated on, and has led you to expect 
will prove profitable. {Specula'ris lapis 
is what we Bhould now call window* 
glass.) 

Speed. A great punster, the serving- 
man of Valentine, one’of the Two Gen¬ 
tlemen of Vero'na. Launce is the serving- 
man of Prothous, the other gentleman.— 
Shakespeare, “Two Gentlemen of Verona. 7 * 

Spell. A pretty good spell. A long 
bout or pull, as a “ spell at the pumps” 
on board ship, a “ spoil at the cap¬ 
stan,” Ac. This is the German spiel, a 
game, applied to a theatrical representa¬ 
tion, a game of cords, bowls, racket, {fee. 

Spencer. An outer coat without 
skirtg; so named from the late oarl 
Spencer, who wore this kind of dress 
(George III.). 

Spendthrift. The Saxon thrift is 
the noun of the word thrive (to increase 
or prosper). Shakespeare says, “ I have 
a mindprqpages me such thrift ” (increase, 
profit). As our frugal ancestors found 
saving the best way to grow rich, they 
applied the word to frugality and careful 
management. A spendthrift is one who 
spends the thrift or savings of his father, 
or, as Old Adam snys, the " thrifty hire 
I saved.”—" As You Like It,” 

Spencer (Edmund), called by Milton 
"the sage and serious Spenser." Ben 
Jenson, In a letter to Drummond, states 
that the poet “ died for lake of Dread.” 
(1553-1599.) 

Spent. Weary. A hunting term. A 
deer 4a said to be spent when it stretches 
out its neck, and is at the point of death. 
In sea language, a broken mast is said to 
be “ spent.” 

Spheres. The music or harmony of 
file spheres. Pythag'oras, having ascer¬ 
tained that the pitch of notes depends 
on the rapidity of vibrations, and also 
that tike pldnets move at different rates 
of motion, concluded that the sounds 
made by their, motion must vary accord¬ 


ing to their different rates of motion. 
As all things in nature are harmoniously 
made, these different sounds must har¬ 
monise, and the combination he called 
the “harmony of the spheres.” Kepler 
has a treatise on the subject. 

Sphinx {The Egyptian). Half a 
woman and half a lion, said to symbolise 
the “rising of the Nile'while the sun is 
in Leo and Virgo.” This “ saying ” muBt 
be taken for what it is worth. 

Sphinx. Lord Bacon’s ingenious reso¬ 
lution of this fable is a fair specimen of 
what some persons call “spiritualising” 
the incidents and parables of Scripture. 
He suys that the whole represents 
“science,” which is regarded by the 
ignorant as “ a monster.” As the figure 
of the spbiux is heterogenoous, so the 
subjects of soienco“are very various.” 
The female face “ denotes volubility of 
speechher wings show that “knowledge 
like light is rapidly diffusedher hooked 
talons remind us of “ the arguments of 
science which outer the mind and lay 
hold of it.” She is placed on a crag over¬ 
looking the city, for “all science is 
placed on an eminence which is hard to 
j climb.” If the riddles of the sphinx 
brought disaster, so the riddles of science 
"perplex and harass the mind.” 

Yon are a perfect sphinx —Vou speak 
in riddles. You are nothing better Hum a 
sphinx —You speak so obscurely that I 
cannot understand you. The sphinx was 
a sea-monster that proposed a riddle to 
the Thebans, and murdered all who 
could not guess it. CEdipos solved it, and 
the sphinx put herself to death. The 
riddle was this— 

What gdk> on four feet, an two feet, and three, 

But the more feet It goee on the weaker It n f 

Spioe.' A small admixture, a flavour¬ 
ing ; as, “He is all very well, out there’s 
a spice of conceit about him.” Probably 
the French espice. 

God’s bounty is all pure, without p«vy atpeoe of 
otjIL— Caxtm, "Mirrour of the Worldfi. 

Spick and Span. New. First ap¬ 
plied to cloth just taken off the spamans 
(stretchers) and spikes (hooka).— John¬ 
son. Another derivation is splok from 
tho Italian spicco (brightness), and span- 
new is newly span or spun, maiming 
1 glossy and newly spun. A third is the 
Dutch spyker (a warehouse), spang* 
(glossy or shining), shining or glossy as 


SPIDER. 


SPINSTER. 


fresh from tbs warehouse. Shakespeare 
uses the expression fire-new (?.«.). 


•ph«. wMla *h# honoar tifou twitfot 
Ii ufok sad *P*n a#wv piping hot, 

Strike her up »i evelj thou h»(Jgt lw»t, 

■Amt trust to fortune all the rest 

BviUr, "llwli-'jra*, L 8. 


Spader- It is said that Robert Bruco 
notioed a spider*near his bed try six 
times unsuccessfully to attach its thread 
to a balk, and said, “Now shall this 
spider teach me what I am to do, for I 
also have failed six times.” The 6pidcr 
made a seventh effort and succeeded. 
Bruce also eueooeded, and never after¬ 
words sustained a defeat of any momonf. 
In remembrance of this incident, it has 
always been deemed a foul crime for any 
of the name of Bruce to injure a spidor. 
—“ Tales of a Grandfather," p. 26, col. 2. 

1 will gnat you, my father, that thii valiant har¬ 
ms ot Perth u one of the best-hearted men that 
draw* breath.. ..he would be ae loth, in wantonneM, 
tokill a spider, m if he were a kinsman to kiog 
Hobertof haopy memory .—Sir Waller Scott, '‘Fair 
Maid if Forth," eh. ii. 


Spidor. When Mahomet fled from 
Mecca he hid in a certain cave, and the 
Koreishites were close upon him. Sud¬ 
denly an acacia in full leaf sprang up at 
the mouth of the cave, a woodpigeon had 
its nest in the bronchos, and a spider had 
woven its net between the tree and the 
cav$. When the Koreishites saw this 
they felt persuaded that no one could 
have recently passed that way, and went 
on. 

Spider, anciently supposed to envenom 
everything it touched!. In the examina¬ 
tion into the murdor of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, one of the witnesses deposed 
“that the countess wished him to get 
the strongest poison that he could . . 
Accordingly he brought seven great 
spiders. 

There may be In the cun 
A spider steeped, and one may drink, depart. 
Am yet partake no venom. 

Shakupsart, “Winter’s Tale* U. L 


Spider. According to old wives* fable, 
fever may.be cured by wearing a spider 
in a nutshell round the neck. 


. Cured by wearing a spider hung round auk neek 
In S nutinea—-Lonc/eHot*, “EvanQtlintf 


Spiders will never set their webs on a 
eedar roof. —Caughey, *' Letters, ” (1845.) 
Spiders spin only on dart days. 


The subtle spider never spins 
HI en dancdsysbls slimy gina 
- A Sutler, "(M a Mtoconfarwiia,* 
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Spider. The shoal called the Sham¬ 
bles At the entrance at Portland Roads 
was very dangerous before the break, 
water was* constructed. According to 
legend, at the bottom of the gigantic 
shaft are the wrecks of ships seised mid 
gunk by the huge spider Kraken, called 
also the fish-mountain. 

Spidireen or Spidemn. v The Mrs. 
Harris of ships. If a sailor is asked what 
ship he belongs to, and does not choose' 
to tell, he will sav “ The spidireen frigate 
with nine decks. * Officers who will not 
tell tboir quarters, give B.K.S. as their 
address. {See B.K.S.) 

* 

Spigot. (Spare at the spigpot and spill 
at the bung. To be parsimonious in 
trifles and wasteful in great matters, like 
a man who stops his beer-tub at the 
;vent-hole and leaves it running at the 
bung-hole. 

Spindle-half. The female line. A 
Salon term. The spindle was the pin 
on which the thread was wound from 
the spinning-wheeL {See SmAB-BAUT.) 

Spinning Jenny., Jennie is a di¬ 
minutive and corruption of engine 
(’ginie). A little engine invented by 
James Hargreaves, a Lancashire weaver, 
in 1767. It is usually said that he so 
called it after his wife and daughter; 
but the name of his wife was Elizabeth, 
and he never had a daughter. 

Spino'za. The “system of Sjd- 
no'za ” is that matter is eternal, and 
that the universe is God. 

Spinster. An unmarried woman. 

The fleece which was brought home 
by the Anglo-Saxons in summer, was 
spun into clothing by the female part of 
each family during the Winter. King 
Edward the Elder commanded his 
daughters to be instructed in the use 
of the distaff. Alfred the Great, hi his 
will, calls the female part of his family 
the spindle side ; and it was a regularly 
received axiom with our frugal fore¬ 
fathers, that no young woman was fit to 
be a wife till she had spun for herself a 
set of body, table, and bed linen. Hence 
the maiden was termed a spinner or pia¬ 
ster, and the married woman, a wife or 
u one who has been & spinwsr." 8mm, 
wifre, a weaver; wyfian or w&fm, to 
weave.) 
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SPIRITS. 


SPOKE. 


Spirits. Inflammable liquors ob¬ 
tained by distillation. This is connec¬ 
ted-tri£h the ancient notion of bottle- 
imps (q.v.), whence these liquors were 
larself used in the black arts."" 

SpvrUa. there are four spirits and 
seven bodies in alchemy. The spirits 
are quicksilver, orpiment, sal-ammoniac, 
and brimstone. (See Seven Bodies.) 


Ufhejflrtt spirit quyksilwr osltM Is; 

The 'mimiud orpiment; tht thrid 1 to 
B il armoni'se; and the forth breraetoon. 
Chaucer, iYoJ, of the 4 * Chanounee Yemanee Tetter 


it averted witchcraft, and availed in giv¬ 
ing 1 to an enqpy a shrewder blow. . 

“Thrioe on my brewt I spU, to'go&rd nw safe 
Emm ftMctMtfag otanrmi, 1 ThtoaritvB. 


Bpitalfields /London). A spital is 
a charitable foundation'for the .care of 
the poor, and these were the fields of the 
^almshouse founded ip 119? by Walter 
Brune and his wife Roria. 


Spitfire. An irascible person, whole 
angry words are like fire 2£>it from the 
I mouth of a fire-eater. 


Spirits. There are three in animal 
bodies:— 

(1) The animal spirits, seated in the 
brain; they p’erform through the nerves j 
all the actions of sense and motion. ! 

(2) The vital spirits, seated in the j 
heart, on which depend the motion of 
the blood and animal heat. 

(3) The natural spirits, seated in the 

liver, on which depend the temper and 
“ spirit of mind.” * 

To jrive up the spirit. To die. At 
•icatwthe “ spirit is given back to Him 
who gave it." 

Spiritual Mother. So Johanna 
Sonthcott is addressed by her disciples. 
(1750-1814.) 

Spiritualism, or Spiritism. A sys¬ 
tem which started up in America in j 
.1348. It professes that certain living ] 
persons have the power of bolding com- ; 
munion with the “ spirits of the dead.” j 
The system, without doubt, owes its ori- i 
gin to Andrew Jackson Davis, “ the Seor ! 
of Floughkeopsie.” [ 

I 

Spirt or Spurt. A sudden convulsive i 
effort (Swedish, spnita; Danish, spruder; I 
our spout, to throw up water in a jet). | 

Spit. Spawn, the eggs of insects; as 
Cuekpo-spit, the spawn of insocta ‘com¬ 
mon on lavender, rosemary, catoh-fly, 
and apple-trees. Spit and spawn are 
both from the same root, another shoot 
of which is spew. 

Spitting for XsUOk. Boys often spit 
on a piece of money given to them for 
luck. Boxers spit npon their hands for 
luck. Fishwotnen not unfrequently spit 
upon their, hansel (£.#., the first money 
they take)* for luck. Spitting was a 
charm against fascination among the 

ancient Greeks and Romans. Pliny nays 

* 


Spittle or Spital. An hospital 

▲ spittle or hospitall tor poors folkes diseased; 
a spittle, hospital), or luarbouse lor lepers.—J?oral. 
"Alvutrltr ( 188 ft) ” 

Spittle SermoQB. Sermons 
preached formerly at the Spittle, in a 
pulpit erected expressly for tho pur¬ 
pose. Subsequently they wore preached 
at Christchurch, City, on Easter Mon¬ 
day and Tuesday, lien Jonson alludes 
to them in his “ Underwoods,” ap. Gif¬ 
ford, viii. 414. 

' \ 

Splay is a contraction of display (to 
unfold; Latin, dis-plioo). A splay-window 
is one in a V shape, the external opening 
boing very wide, to admit as much light 
as possible, but the inner opening boing 
very small. A splay-foot is a foot dis¬ 
played or turned outward. A splay- 
mouth is a wide mouth, like that of a 
clown. 

Spleen was at one time believed to 
be the seat of ill-humour and melan¬ 
choly. The herb spleen-wort was sup¬ 
posed to remove these splenetic dis¬ 
orders. 

Splendid Shilling. A mock heroic 
by John Philips. 

Splice. To marry. Very strangely 
"splice” means to split or divide. The 
way it came to signify unite is this: 
Ropes’ ends are first untwisted before 
the strands ore interwoven. Joining two 
ropes together by interweaviog their 
strands is "splicing” them. Splicing 
wood is joining two boards together, the 
term being borrowed from the sailor. 
(Dutch, spissen; German, spleisscn.) 

Spoke. "When members of the House 
of Commons and other debaters call out 
Spoke, they mean that the person who 
gets up to address the assembly has 
spoken already, and cannot speak again 


SPOOK. 


SPOUSE. 
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•rapt in explanation of mmethlag im- 
perf ectlyunaerstood. 

1 fum put myspolce into his wheel* T 
ht've shut him up. The allusion is to the 
pin or spoke used to \ook wheels in ma¬ 
chinery. 

Aren't put your spoke into my wheel. 
Don’t interfere with my business; Le^ 
my wheel turn, and dont you put a pin 
in to stop it or interrupt its movement. 
The Dutch have “Een spank in t’wiei 
steeken,” to* thwart a purpose. 

When solid wheels were used, the 
driver was provided with a pin or spoke, 
which he tnrust into one of the three 
holes made to receive it, to skid the cart 
when ifrwent down-hill. The carts used 
by railway navvies, and tram-waggons 
used in collieries, still have a wheel 
*'spoked ” in order to skid it. 

Spoon. {See Apostle-Spoons.) 

He hath need of a long spoon, that euteth 
with the deoil. Shakespeare alludes to 
this proverb in the “ Comedy of Errors,” 
iv. 3; and again in tho “ Tempest," ii. 2, 
where Stephano says “ Mercy ! mercy! 
this is a devil. I will leave him, I 
hare no long spoon.” 

Therfor behoveth him a ful long spoon 
That eclial ete with a feend. 

Chaucer, “ The Squierts Tale." 10,916. 

A tea-spoon, dessert-spoon , table-spoon, 
and gravy-spoon. £5,000, £10,000, 

£15,000, ana £20,000. "When Streat- 
field and Lauronce, in 1860, were on tho 
point of failure, an offer was made to ac¬ 
commodate them with £5,000, whereupon 
Laurence replied, “Come, come, that 
will never do; you are feeding me with 
a tea-spoon.” The four terms were sub¬ 
sequently introduced into the financial 
world. ' * 

Spooning, in rowing, is dipping the 
oars bo little'into the water as merely to 
skip) the surface. The resistance being 
very small, much water is thrown up, and 
more disturbed. 

Spoo ny . Lovingly soft. A sea- 
phrase. When a ship under sail in a 
sea-storm cannot bear it, but is obliged 
to put right before the wind, she is said 
to “ spoonso a young man under sail in 
the sea of oourtship “ spoons” when he 
cannot bear it, but is obliged to put right 
before the gffle of his ladys “ eye-brow.” 

Sport a Door or Oak. To keep an 
outer door shut. In the Universities 


the College rooms have two doors, an 
outer and an inner one- The outer door 
is called the sporting door, and is opened 
with a key. When shut it is to give 
notice to'visitors that the person who 
occupies the rooms. is not at home, 
or is not to be disturbed. The word 
sport means to exhibit to the public, 
as, “to sport a new equipage," “to 
sport a new tile [hatl,” &c.; whence to 
have a new thing as “to sport an eegro'- 
tat [sick-leave] ;” or merely to show to 
the public, os “sport a door or oak.” 
The word is a contraction of support 
(French, supporter, to Bustain, carry; 
Latin, supporlo.) 

Sporting Seasons & England. 


Those marked thus (*) an fixed by Act of Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Stack Game,* tram Aug. SO to Pea 10 • tat in 
Somerset, Devon, and New forest, from Sept, l to 
Peo. Hi. 

Blackcock, Aug. 99 to Peo. 10, 

Buck hunting. Aug. SO to Sept. 17. 

Bastard* Sept, l to Muoh 1. 

Bed Deer hunted, Aug. 90 to Sept. XL 
Male Deer (Ireland),* Oct 90 to June Id 
Fallow Deer (Ireland), June SO to MlohMbuas. 
Beit, (about) April 30 to Got. 98. 

Fox huntiaf. (about) Oct. to Lady Day. 

Fox Cube, Aug, to the first Monday in Hot. 
Grout** (booting, Aug. is to Peo. It 
Hare hunting. Get. 39 to Feb. 97. 

Hare courting. between Sept and March. 

Hind, hunted in Ootober, and again between 
April 10 and May 30. 

Hoar Game (Ireland),* Aug. 30 to Dae. It 
Ouster eeason, Aug. 6 to May. 

Partridge (hooting,* Sept- 1 to Feb. 1. 

Pheasant (hooting,* Ook 1 to Feta X. 

Ptarmigan, Aug. 13 to Peo. 10. 

Quail. Aug. 13 to Jan. 10, 

RalMts, between Ook and March. 

Salmon,* Feb. 1 to Sept 1. 

Salmon, rod fiahing,* Nov. 1 to Bept 1. 

Trout ilihing. May 1 to Sept it , 

Trout, in tbe Thames, April 1 to Sept 10. 
Woodcock*, about Nov. to Jan. 

For Ireland and Scotland there are spe¬ 
cial game-laws. (See Toss OF Grace.) 

N.B.—•Game in Englandi hare, pheasant, par¬ 
tridge, grouse, and moor-fowl : in Scotland, aame aa 
England, with the addition n ptarmigan; in Ire¬ 
land, same aa England, with tbe addition of deer, 
black-game, landrail, quail, and bustard. 


Spouse (Spouse, 1 syl) means one 
whom sponsors have answered for. In 
Rome, before marriage, the friends of tbe 
parties about to be married met at the 
house of the woman’s father to settle 
tiie marriage contract. This contract 
was called spousa/lta (espousals); the man 
and woman , were spouses. The contract¬ 
ing parties ware each asked An spondee 
{Do you agree) I and replied Spondeo 
(I agree), * > 

Spouse of Jesus. "Our seraphic mo¬ 
ther the holy Ter»'«a»” born fit Avlht in 
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1515, is so called in the Roman Catholic 
church. 


Spout* Up the »pout. At the pawn* 
broker's, In auusiop to the “spout” up 
which brokers send the articles tickoted. 
When redeemed they return down the. 
spout*—w., from the store-room to the 
shop. 

Am tor ipootw, forks, and Jewelry. they_sr« not 
taken so isadUy to the smelting-pot, but to well- 
known places where there is a pipe [spout] wliieU 
yonr lordships may hare seen In a pawnbroker s 
shop. The tWrf taps, the pipe is lilted up, and in 
the course of a minute a haud comes out, eoversd 
with a slow. takes up the article, and gives out the 
money for U.-8ka/Mmty, “ The Times," March 
lit, 1888. 


Sprat. To bait with a sprat to catch a 
mackerel. To'give a small thing under 
the hope of getting something much 
more valuable. The French say “ A pea 
for a bean.” (See Gabvies.) 

Spring Gardens { London ). So 
called from a playfully contrived water- 
work, which, on being unguardedly 
pressed by the foot, sprinkled the -by¬ 
standers with water. (James I., &c.) 


Spring Tide. The tido that springs 
or leaps or swells up. Those full tides 
ooour at the new and full moon, when 
the attraction of both sun and moon act 
in a direct line, as thus— 

* O © or * © # 


Springer- Ludwig the Springer. The 
margrave of Thuringia, in the eleventh 
century; so called because he escaped 
from Giebichenstein castle by leaping 
over the river Saale. 

Sprout-kele. The Saxon name for 
February. Kele is oole-wort, the great 
pofcWort of the ancient Saxons; the 
broth made thereof was also called kele. 
Ibis important potoge herb begins to 
sprout In February.— Vcrstegan. 

Shakespeare speaks of winter as the 
time when " greasy Joan doth kele the 
pot”—that is, put kele into the pot. 

Spuma'dor. Prince Arthur's horse 
of '\heavenly seedso called from the 
foam of its mouth, which showed its fiery 
temper. — Spenser, “FaMry Queen," bk. h. 

Sponging House. A victualling 
house where persons arrested for debt 
art kept for twenty-four hours, before 
lodging them in prison. The houses so 
used are generally kept by a bailiff, and 
the person lodged is spunged of all his 
money before he leaves. I 


SQUABBLED. 


Spurs. Hipon spurs. The best spur# 
were made at Ripon, In Yorkshire. j 

The Battle of Sour*. The battle! of 
Guinnegate, fought in 1513, between 
Henry VIII. and the due de Longueville; 
so called because the French used their 
spurs in flight more than their swords in 
fight. 

The Battle of the Spurs. Tbe battle of 
Courtroi, in 1302; so called because the 
victorious Flemings gathered from the 
field more than 700 gilt spurs, worn by 
French nobles slain in the fight. 

To dish up the spurs. In {Scotland, 
during the times of the Border feuds, 
when any of the great families had come 
to the end of their'provisions the lady 
of the houso sent up a pair of spurs for 
the last course, to intimate that it was 
time to put spurs to the horses and 
make a said upon England for more 
cattle. 

lie dUliee up the (port in bis helpless address, 
like one at the old Border chiefs with an empty 
larder.— The Batty Telegraph 

To win his spurs. To gain the rank of 
knighthood, when a man was knighted, 
the person who dubbed him presented 
him with a pair of gilt spurs. 

Spur Money. Money given to re¬ 
deem a pair of spurs. Gifford says, in 
the time of Ben Jonson, in consequence 
of the interruptions to divine service 
occasioned bytho ringing of the spurs 
worn, a small fine was imposed on those 
who entered ohurch in spurs. The en¬ 
forcement of this fine was committed to 
the beadles and chorister-boys. 

Spy. Vidocq, the spy in the French 
revolution, was a short man,, vivacious, 
vain, and talkative. He spoke of his 
feats with real enthusiasm and gusto. 

Spy Wednesday. The Wednesday 
before Good Friday, when Judas bar¬ 
gained to become the spy of the Jewish 
Sa nh edrim. (Matt. xxvi. 3-5,14-lfi.) 

Squab. Poet Squab. John Dryden 
was so called by lora Rochester, because 
of his squab oorpulent figure. 

Squab-Pie. Pie made of squabs— 
i.e,, young pigeons. 

Squabbled. Letters or "formes’’ 
are said to be squabbled when the lines 
are twisted or' awry. To squabble is to 
scuffle, to oreate a disorder. 
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Squad. The awkward squad consist* 
of recruits not yet fitted to take their 
places in the regiptftsial lifle. Squad is 
a mere contraction of squadron. 

Square. To put oneself in the atti¬ 
tude of boxing, to qUSrrel (Welsh otrar', 
the contraction of ftearel, to quarrel). • 

Are 70a such fools 
To equate for this? 

Shukeipeur*, "Titus Andronistu," a t 

Square the Circle. To attempt an 
impossibility. The allusion is .to the 
mathematical question whether a circle 
can t)o made which contains precisely 
the same area as a square. The diffi¬ 
culty 18 to find the precise ratio between 
the diameter and the circumference. 
Popularly it is 8*14159 .... the next : 
decimals would be 28587, but the num- j 
bers would go on ad infinitum. j 


Squeers. Mr. Wachford Squeers. An 
overbearing, ignorant schoolmaster, irf 
“ if icholas Nickleby,” by Charles Dickens. 

Mrs. Squeers. The nelp-moot of the 
worthy pedagogue mentioned above. 

Miss Fanny Queers “ was not tall liko 
her mother, out short liko 'her futher; 
from the former she inherited a voice of 
hoarse quality, and from the latter a 
remarkable expression of the right eye.” 
tike was twenty-three when Nicholas 
Niokleby was introduced to “ Do-tho- 
boys Hall.” 

Master Waclford Squeers. A spoiled 
boy, who was dressed in the best clothes 
of the soholars, and was a true “ chip of 
the old block.” 


Squint-eyed (QnercZna). Gian- 
Frauoesco Baroie'ri, the great painter. 
(1590-1606.) 


Squitltife'gO. Squinting. 


The Muintibgo maid 
Of law thm. 1 «« tbe 406* tor sin 
Should with a swelling dropay Staff thy skin. 

ftryden, "Fifth Satin." 


| 

i 

1 


Squire of Dames. Any cavalier 
whole devoted to ladies- Spenser, in his 
“ Fafe'ry Queen,” bk iii., oh. 7, intro¬ 
duces the term and records his adven¬ 
ture. * 

Sram&'n&S or Bikshus. Mendicants, 
a sort of Buddhist begging friars. 

Sta'bat Mater. The celebrated 
Latin by»h on the Crucifixion, which 
forms a part of , the service dating Pas- 
sien week, in the Roman Catholic 


ohurch. It was composed by Jacoponfi, 
a Franciscan of the thirteenth century, 
. and has been pet to music by Pareble'sti, 
also by Roasi'm. It begins— 

* gtahat mater dolorosa • 

.'arts orucem laoritnusa 
Dum.peudabat ratal. 


Wear the atom, with angatsh quailing, 
Stood the soared mpthar walling 1 
while her Son hung crua&ed. 


I , 

Stable Keys, as those of cow-houses, 
have frequently a perforated flint or 
horn appended to them. This is a 
charm to guard the creatures from night¬ 
mare. The flint is to propitiate the 
gnomes, and the horn to obtain the 
good graces of Pan, the'protector of. 
cattle. 


Staff. I keep the s'aff in my 
hand. I keep possession; I retain the 
right. The staff was the ancient .sceptre, 
and therefore figuratively it means 
power, authority, dignity, Ac. 

To part with the staff. To lose, or give 
up office or possession. {See above.) - 
Give up your staff, Hr. and the king hie realm. 

Shttki bpctit t 9 “ U Henry VI^'tL 8. 

To put down ones staff in a place , To 
take up one’s residence. The allusion 
is to the tent-staff: where the staff is 
placed, there the tent is stretched, and 
tfio nomad resides. 


Stafford. The part of the river Sow 
which is forded by staffs. 

He has had a treat in Stafford Court. 
He has been thoroughly cudgelled. Of 
course the pun is on the worn staff,' a 
stick. The French have a similar phrase, 
11.a esti au festin de Martin Boston (He 
has been to Jack Drum’s entertainment). 


Stafford Law. A beating. (Italian, 
Braccesca licenza. )~Fiorio, p. 00. (See 
above.) 

Stag, strictly speaking, is a hart In 
its fifth year (“Maistre of the Gaafte,” 
MS. Bodl., 546). According to the same 
authority it is called in its fourth year** 
stay art. Harrison says a red-deer of the 
fourth year is a stagon (p. 226). 

Stag in Christian art. The attribp&e 
of St. Julian Hospitaller, St. Felix of 
Valois, and St. Aidan. l%hon it bee a 
crucifix between its horns it allu de* to 
the legendary tale of St. Hubert When 
luminous it belongs to St. Eustacmua, 

Stags, in Stock- exchange phraseology, 

o o C 
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STAGftRITE. 


STANDARD. 


are parsons -who apply for the allotment 
of snares in a joint-stock company, not 
beoauBOthey wish to hold the snares, 
but because they hope to sell the allot¬ 
ment at a premium. If they fail in this 
they forbear to pay the deposit, and 
the allotment is forfeited. (See Beak, 

Bntau) 


Stagl'l-ite or Stagyrite (3 syl.). Aris¬ 
totle, who was born at Stagi'ra, in Ma- 
oedon. Generally called Stag'irite in 
English verse. 

In one rich soul 

Plato, th* Stagyrite, and Tully joined. 

Thornton, "Summer,' 

And rule* u itriot hie laboured work confine 
Aatf the Staglrtte o’erlooked each line. 

Pope, "Estayott Criticism 


Plato's lore sublime 
And all the wisdom of thf Staglrito 
Enrlulied and beautified his studious mind. 

WtrrOtworth. 


Stain. A contraction of diilain; 
or s privative, and tain, to dye, some¬ 
thing that destroys the dye. (French, 
dlUivndre; Latin, dis-tingere, to “ dis¬ 
colour.”) 

Stalking-Horse. A mask to con¬ 
ceal some design; a person put forward 
to mislead; a sham. Fowlers used to 
conceal themselves behind a canvas, on 
which was represented a horse grazing, 
and went on stalking step by step till 
they got within shot of the game. 

N.B.—To stalk is to walk with strides, 
from tho Saxon slmlcan. 


He him hU folly like a stalking-horse. and und^r 
ebe procuration of that he ihoots hia wit.— Shake- 
•peart, "At You Like It," v. 4. 


Stalwart. A »talwart yeoman means 
■ «®e worth stealing or taking (Saxon, 
stml-worth). Of course the reference is 
to war, and means a fine fellow worth 
making captive. 

Stammerer (The), 

Louis II. of France, le Rime. (846, 
877-579.) 

Michael II. emperor of the East, h 
Ripm, (* 820-829.) 

- Notker or Notger of St. Gall. (830- 
812.) 

Stamp. 'Tis of the right stamp—hm 
the stamp of genuine merit. A meta¬ 
phor taken from current coin, which is 
stamped with a recognised stamp and 
superscription. 

Stampede. A sudden panic in a 
nerd of buffaloes, causing them to rush 


away pell-mell. The panic-flight of the 
Federate at Bull Run, near the Potohnae, 
U.8., in 1661, was a stampede, *■ 

Stand. To Hand for a child. To W 
sponsor for it; to stand in its. place and 
answer for it. 

To stand to a bwrgain, to abide by 
it, is simply the Latin star# convenUs, 
conditionilnis stars, pactis stare', ko. 

. I'll stand it out — persist in what I 
say, A mere translation of “ persist ” 
(Latin, pir-sisto or per-sto ). 

Standard. 

Standard of Augustus . A globe, to in¬ 
dicate his conquest of the whole world. 

Standard of Edward I. The arms of 
England, St. George, St. Edmond, and 
St. Edward. 

Standard of Mahomet. (See Sandb- 

CHAKl.) 

Standard of the Anglo-Saxons, A whito 
horse. 

Royal Standard of Great Britain. A* 
banner with the national arms covering 
the entire field. 

The Celestial Standard. So the Turks 
call their great green banner, which 
they say was given to Mahomet by the 
angel Gabriel. {See SanDSOHaki.) 

Standard of the Empire of Constanti¬ 
nople, called Lab'arum. It consisted of a 
silver-plated spear with a cross-beam, 
from which hung a small silk banner, 
bearing the portrait of the reigning 
family and the famous monogram. 
(Celtic, lap-heer; Welsh, lab-hair, cloth 
of the host.)— Gibbon, xx. 

The Danish Standard , A raven. 

Standard of ancient Egypt. An eagle 
stripped of, its feathers. This was the 
emblem of the Mile. 

Standard of the ancient Franks. A 
tiger or wolf; but subsequently tho 
Roman eagle. 

Standard of the ancient Gauls, i, lion, 
bull, or bear. 

Greco-Egyptian Standard. A round- 
headed table-knife or a somi-cirCular 
fan. 

Standards of ancient Grew. The Greek 
standard was a pqrple coat on the top of 
a spear. 

(1) Athens, an olive or Owl. ; 

(2) Corinth, a pegasus or dying horse. 

(3) Lacedccm on, the initial letter Lj in 

Greek (a). * „ * 

(4) Mmdnia, the initial letter*$4. 

(5) Thebes, a sphinx. 
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Standard of HeKop'olis. Ob the top . 
of a staff, toe head of a white eagle, 
with the breast stripped of feathers and 
without wings. This was the symbol of 
Jupiter and of the Lagldes. 

Standards of the atxcuut Jeies (“dcgcl”) 
belonged to the four tribes of ludah, 
Reuben, Ephraim, and Dan. The Rab¬ 
bins say the standard of Judah bore a 
lion, that of Reuben a man, thut of 
Ephraim a bull, and that of Dan the 
cherubim (Gen. xlix. 3-22). They wero 
omameuted with white, purple, crimson, 
and blue, and were embroidered. 

Standard of ancient Persia. The one 
adopted by Cyrus, and perpetuated, was 
a golden eagle with outstretched wings; 
the colour white. 

Persian Standard. A blacksmith’s 
apron. Kaivah, sometimes called Gao, 
a blacksmith, headed a rebellion against 
Biver, surnamed Deh-ak (ten vices), a 
merciless tyrant, and displayed his 
apron as a banner. The apron was 
adopted by the next king, and continued 
for centuries to be the national standard. 
(B.O. 800.) 

Roman Standards. In the rude ages 
a wisp of straw. This was succeeded by 
bronze or silver devices attached to a 
staff. Pliny enumerates five—-viz., the 
eagle, wolf, minotaur,»horso, and boar. 
In later ages the imago of the emperor, 
a hand outstretched, a dragon with a 
silver head and body of taffety. Ma'rins 
confined all promiscuous devices to the 
cohorts, and reserved the eagle for the 
exclusive use of the legion. This eaglo, 
made of gold and silver, was borne on 
the top of a spear, and was represented 
with its wings displayed, and bearing in 
one of its talons a thunderbolt. 

Turkish Standards. 

(1) Sanjak Cherif (Standard of the 
Prophet), green silk. This is preserved 
with great care in the Seraglio, and is 
never brought forth except in time of 
war. 

(2) The Sanjak, red. 

(3) The Tug, consisting of one, two, 
or three horse-tails, according to the 
rank of the person who bears it. Pachas 
wi^h three tails ore of the highest dig¬ 
nity, and are entitled beglerbeg (prince of 
princes). Beys have only on© horse-tail. 
The tails are fastened to the end of a 
gilt lauoe, and carried before the pacha 
or bey. 

(4) The Alera, abroad standard which. 


instead of a spbar-bead, has in the mid¬ 
dle a silver puts of a orescent shape. 

- Size of Standards varied according to 
the rank of the person who bore them. 
The standard of an - emperor was eleven 
yards in length; of a king, nine yards; 
of a prince, seven yards; of a marquis, 
six and a half yards; of an earl, six yards; 
of a viscount or baron, five yards; of a 
knight-banneret, four and a half yards: 
of a baronet, four yards. They generally 
contained the arms of the bearer, his 
cognizance and crest, his motto or war- 
cry, and were fringed with his livery. 

The Battle of the Standard , between 
the English and tho Scotch, at Cuton 
Moor, near Northallerton, in 1138. Here 
David I., fighting on behalf of Matilda, 
was defeated by king Stephen’s general 
Robert de Moubray. It received its 
name from a ship’s mast erected on a 
waggon, and placed in the centre of the 
English army; the mast displayed the 
standards of St. Peter of York, St. John 
of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Ripon, 
On the top of the mast was a 'little 
casket containing a conseorated host.— 
Hailes, “Annals of Scotland,” i., p. 85. 

Standing Orders. Those bye-laws 
of the Houses of Parliament for the con¬ 
duct of their proceedings which stand in 
force till they are cither rescinded or 
suspended. Their suspension is generally 
caused by a desire to hurry through -a 
bill with unusual expedition. -■ 

Standing Stones. (See StOkBb,) 

Stang. To ride the slang. To be un¬ 
der petticoat government. At one time 
a man who ill-treated his wife was mode 
to sit on a “stang*’ or pole hoisted on 
men’s shoulders. On this uneasy con¬ 
veyance the “(danger^ was carried in 
procession amidst the bootings and jeer- 
ings of his neighbours. (Saxon, slang, a 
pole.) (See SKlMMlNQTOif.) 

Stanley, memorialised by Thomson 
in his “ Summer,” was the daughter of 
George Stanley, Esq., of Boultons, in 
Hampshire. 

Stannary Courts. Courts of re¬ 
cord in Cornwall and Devon for the ad¬ 
ministration of justice among the tinners 
(Latin, stannum, tin). 

Star (in Christian art), St. Bfuno 
bears one on bis breast; St* DoUttuic, 
St. Humbert, Sc. Peter of Alcaoftara, 
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one over their head, or on their fore* 
head, &c. » 

Star. The ensign of knightly rank. 

A star of tome form constitutes part of 
the inafg ni ^ of every order of knighthood. 

His star is in tAe ascendant. He is in 
luck’s way: said of a person to whom 
some good fortune has befallen and who 
is very prosperous. According to astro* 
logy, those loading stars which are above j 
the horizon at a person's birth influence j 
his life and fortune : when those stars 
are in the ascendant, he is strong, 
healthy, and lucky; but when they are 
depressed below the horizon, his stars, 
do not shine on him, and he is in the ' 
shade and subject to ill-fortune. ! 

The star of Richelieu was still in the ascendant- | 
—Stiono*. \ 

Star of tho. South. A splendid J 
diamond found in Brazil in 1853. * 

Star Chamber. A court of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction at Westmin¬ 
ster, abolished in the reign of Charles 1. 
So called because the ceiling or roof was 
decorated with gilt stars. Its jurisdic¬ 
tion was to punish such offences as tho 
law had maae no provision for. 

Star-fish or Ska-star, found in the 
Persian Gulf, looks at night like the full 
moon surrounded by rays.—Mirza Abu 
Taleb. 

Nought tat the sea-star to light up her tomb. 

Thomas Moon, "Fir* wonkippurt." 

Star Inn. In compliment to the 
lordB of Oxford, whose cognizance it is, 
and who decided the fate of the battle 
of Barnet. 

Star§toard means rudder-side (Ger¬ 
man, sieuer-bord), the rudder being in 
the right hand of the helmsman. 

Starch. Mrs. Anne Turner, half- 
milliner, half-procuress, introduced into 
England the French custom of using 
yellow starch in getting up bands and 
cuffs: She trafficked in poison, and be¬ 
ing concerned in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, appeared on the scaf¬ 
fold with a huge run. This was done by 
lord Coke’s order, mid was the means of 
putting an end to this absurd fashion. 

• I shall sever forget poor Mistress Turner, my 
honoured patroness, pease he with her! She had 
the iH-luak to meddle la the matter of Somereet end 
pverbury. end so the great earl and his lady sllpt 
their neoke out of the collar, and left her and some 
naif-dosen others to suffer in their steed.-.(Sir Wal¬ 
ter 8«U, 'FoHwitt of Atoel." eh. silt 


Starka'der, the Eight-handed. 

J Grandfather of Berserker, in Scandi- 
i navian mythology. 

Staro'vers means " Old Believers," 
a term given to the Russian noncon¬ 
formists, who separated fpom the Greek 
church when the “new doctrine" was 
introduced that the czar is GocCs vicege¬ 
rent on earth. 

Starry Bowls. In the Mahometan 
Paradise the blest drink from the crystal 
sea in goblo'ts made of stars.— Chateau¬ 
briand, “Beauties of Christianity" 

Starry Sphere. The eighth heaven 
of the Peripatetic system; also called 
tho “ Firmament.” 

The Crystal Heaven is this, whose rigour guides 
And binds the starry sphere. 

Camoeno, “Lueiad," bit. x. 

Starvation Dundas. Henry Bun- 
das, first lord Melville, who was the first 
to introduce the word starvation into the 
language, on an American debate in 1775 
(Saxon, stearfian, to perish of hunger; 
German, sterben; Dutch, sterven). 

Starve. (See Clam. ) 

Starved with Cold. Half dead 
with cold (Anglo-Saxon, star/, dead or 
died). 

States. Mother of States. ’Virginia, 
tho first colonised of tho thirteen states 
which tmitod in tho declaration of inde¬ 
pendence. 

Stati'ra. A stock name of those his¬ 
torical romances which represented the 
fate of empires as turning on the effects 
produced on a cracked-brained lover by 
some charming Manda'na or Statira. lu 
La Calprenfede’s “ Cassandra," Statira is 
represented as the perfection of female 
beauty, and is ultimately married to 
Oroonda'tes. 

Statira. In the “ Rival Queens,” by 
Nathaniel Lee. 

Sta'tor (the stopper or arrestor). 
When tho Romans flea from the Sabines, 
they stopped at a certain place and 
made terms with the victors. On this 
spot they afterwards built a temple to 
Jupiter, and called it the temple of 
Jupiter Stator or Jupiter who caused 
them to stop in their flight. 

Here, Stator J on and Phosbui god of reive. 

T he votive tablet I * (upend. Prior. 

Statue. Tbe largest ever made was 
the Colossos of Rhodes; the next largest 
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is the statue of Bavaria, erected by 
Louis I. king of Bavaria. 

Statu?.' It was Pygmalion who fell in 
love with his own statue. 

Staive. Of all tho projects of Alex¬ 
ander, none was more hare-brained than 
his proposal to have Mount Athos hewed 
into a statue of himself. It is said he 
even arrangod with a sculptor to under¬ 
take tho job. 

Statute Fairs. ( See Mop.) 

Steak, as beef-steak, is not from , 
the German stub (a lump), but from the | 
Norse steak (to fry). Beef-steak is beef | 
fried or broiled. In tho north of Scot¬ 
land a slice of salmon fried is called a 
“salmon-steak,” but a slice of salmon 
boiled is never so callod. 

Steal. A handle. Stealing —puttiug 
handles on (Yorkshire). This is tho 
Anglo-Saxon stela, a stalk or handle. 

Steals or bondell of a staffe, manohe, hanteL— 
Palsgrave. 

Steelyard (London, adjoining Dow- 
gate ); so called from being the place i 
whore the king’s steelyard or beam was 
set up, for weighing goods imported 
into London. 

Steenie (2 syl.l. A nickname given 
by Jamos I. to George Villiers, duko of 
Buckingham. Tho half profane allusion 
is to Acts vL 15, where those who lookod 
on Stephen the martyr “saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel.” 

Steeplechase. A horse-race across ; 
fields, hedges, ditches, and obstacles of 
every sort that happen to lio in the way. 
Tho term arose frojn a party of fox-hun¬ 
ters on their return from an unsuccessful 
chase, who agreed to race to the village 
church, the steeple of which was in 
sight; he who first touched the church 
with liis whip was to be the winner. The 
entire distance was two miles. 

a 

Stella, of Sir Philip Sidney, was 
lady Penelope Devoreux, daughter of the : 
earl of Essex. She subsequently became, j 
by marriage, lady Rich. (See Astko- I 
Puel.) ! 

■ Stella. Dean Swift so called his pupil ! 
and (?) wife, Esther Johnson — Esther j 
being converted to Aster, the Greek for i 
“ star." ; 

Stel'vio. The pass of the Stelvio. Tho 
highest carriage-road in Europe (9,l(jf) 


feet above the sea-level). ,It leads from 
Bor'mio to Glams. 

Stentor. The voice of a Stentor. A. 
very loud voice. Stentor was a Greek 
herald in the Trbj&n war. According 3ft 
Homer, Mb voice was os loud as that of 
fifty men combined. 

Stmto'rian lungs. Longs like those of 
Stentor. 

Sten'toropho'nic Voice. A voice 
proceeding from a speaking-trumpet or 
stentorophonic tube, such as Sir Samuel 
Moreland invented to be used at sea. 

I heard a formidable notae 
Loud as tile etentrophania voice. 

That roared far off ” Pispatoh ! and strip ! ” 
Sutler, “Huditirns, fit L 

Steph'ano (in ''Jerusalem Deli¬ 
vered”). Earl of Camtiti,' afterwards 
of Chartres and Blois, led 400 men in the 
allied Christian army. He was noted 
for martial prowess and sage counsel 
<bk. i.). 

Stephana. A drunken butler in Shake¬ 
speare's “ Tempest.” 

Stephen of Amboise (in “Jeru¬ 
salem Delivered”). Leader of 5,000 foot- 
soldiers from Blois and-Tours. Impetuous 
in • attack, but soon repulsed. Shot by 
Clorinda with an arrow (bk. xi.). 

Stephens (Joanna) professed to have 
made a wonderful discovery. Drum¬ 
mond, tho banker, set on foot a sub¬ 
scription to puchase her secret. The 
sum she asked was £5,000. "When 
£1.500 had beeu raised by private sub¬ 
scription, government Voted A3,500. 
The secret was a decoction of soap, 
swine’s cresses, hopey, egg.snKls, and 
snails, made into pills, and a powder to 
match. Joanna Stephens got the money 
and forthwith disappeared. 

Stepney Papers. A voluminous 
collection of political letters between Mr. 
Stepney, tho British minister, and our 
ambassadors at various European courts, 
the duko of Marlborough, and other 
public characters of the time. Part of the 
oorrespondonceis in the British Museum, 
and part in the Public Record Office. It 
is very valuable, as this was the period 
called the Seven Years* War. The 
original letters are preserved in bound' 
volumes, but the whole jorrerobndence 
is iu print also. (Between 1692, and 
1706.) , 
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Sterling Money. Spolman derives 
the word from estenings, merchants of 
the Rons Towns* who came over and re¬ 
formed our coirLin the reign of John. 
Other* shy it is starling (little star), in 
ajiuston to a star impressed on the coin. 
Others refer it to Stirling Castle in Scot¬ 
land, where money was coined in the 
reign of Edward I.— Sir Matthew Male. 

In tbs time of king Richard L.-monie coined in 
the eMt parte of Germany began to be of eepeoiall 
request in England for the jmritie tbo oof. and was 
called kasteriiUK monie, as all the inhabitants of 
those parts were called Easterlings; and shortly after 
some of that countrie, skillfull in mint matters and 
allaics, were sent for into this realm to bring the : 
coins to perfection, which alnoe that time was 1 
called of them sterling for Easterling.— Oamdtn. 

Stem, To sit at the stern; A t the stern 
of public affairs. Having the manage¬ 
ment of public affairs. Tho stern is the 
steer-era— i.r., stfer-placo ; and to sit at 
the stern is the same as “to sit at*the 
helm; ” at the stem of public affairs is 
the some as “ at the holm.’' I 

Sit at ehiefest stem of public went. 

Shakapeare, •* i Henry VI." I, X. j 

Sternhold. ( Thomas) versified fifty- 
one of the Psalms. The remainder were 
the productions of Hopkins and some 
others. Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalms i 
used to be attached to the Common 
Prayer Book. 

Mistaken choirs refuse the solemn strain 
0 (ancient 8 temhold. Vrabbe, **Jiormgh 

Sterry (in “ Hudihras”). A fanatical ! 
preacher, admired by Hugh Peters. \ 

Stick. A Composing Stick is a hand in- 
strument into which a compositor places ! 
the lettipg to be set up. Each row or j 
line of letters is pushed home and held | 
in place by a movable “ betting rule,’’ ! 
against which the thumb presses. When 
a stick is full the matter set up is trans¬ 
ferred to a “galley” and from the 
galley it is transferred to the “chase” 
{q.v.). Called n stick because the com¬ 
positor sticks the letters into it. 

Stickler, One who obstinately main¬ 
tains some custom or opinion; as a : 
stickler for church government. ( See I 
hehw.) 

A stickler about trifles. One particular ‘ 
about things of no moment. Sticklers 
were the seconds in andent single com¬ 
bats, very punctilious about tbe minutest 
points of etiquette. They were so called 


from tbe white stick which they carried 
in emblem of their office. 

I am wilting....to give thee precedence.mad con- 
tent myself, with the bumbler office of Stickler.—tSir 
Walter Scott, "I’atr Maid of Forth* oh, xvi. 

Stig'mata. Impressions on certain 
persons of marks corresponding to some 
or all of the wounds received by our 
Saviour in his trial and crucifixion. The 
following claim to have been so stigma¬ 
tised 

(1) Men.— Angelo del Paz (all the 
marks); Benedict of Reggio (the crown 
of thorns), 1G02; Carlo di Saeta (the 
lanco-wound); Dodo, a Premonstraton- 
sian monk (all the marks'!; Francis of 
Assisi (all the marks, impressed on him 
by a seraph with six wings), September 
loth, 12*14; Nicholas of Ravenna, ke. 

(2) Women. —Blanca de Gozerau ; St. 
Catharine of Sienna; Catharine di Ra- 
eoniseo (the crown of thorns), 1583; 
Cecilia di Nobili of Nocora, 1655; Clara 
di Pugny (mark of the spear), 1514; 
“ Estatica" of Caldaro (all tho marks), 
1S4*2; Gabriclla da Pio/.olo of Aquila 
(the spear-mark), 1472; llioronyma Car- 
vaglio (tho spear-mark, which bled every 
Friday); Joanna Maria of the Cross; 
Maria" llazzi of Ohio (marks of tho thorny 
crown); Maria Viliam (ditto) ; Mary 
Magdalen di Pazzi; Mechtildis von Stanz; 
Ursula of Valencia; Veronica Guliani 
(all the marks), 16U4; Yiucenza Forrori 
of Valencia, &c. 

Stigmatise. To puncture, to brand 
(Greek, stigma, a puncture). Slaves 
used to be branded, somotimes for the 
sake of recognising them, and .some¬ 
times by way of punishment. The 
branding was effected by applying a red- 
hot iron marked with certain letters to 
their forehead, and then rubbing some 
colouring matter into tho wonnd. A 
slave that hod been branded was by the 
Romans called a stigmaCip, and the brand 
was called the stigma. 

Stigmites, or St. Stephen's Slones, 
are cnalced'onies with brown and red 
spots. 

StilL Cornelius Tacitus is called 
Cornelius the Still in the “Fardle of 
Facioua,” the still being a translation of 
the Latin word “ tacitus.” 

Cornelius the Styllo in his firsts book Of bis ysrely 
edicts, called tu Gatins Annale*.—Oh. hi, t. 8. 
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Still Sow* A man cunning and self¬ 
ish ; one* wise in his own interest; one 
who avoids taikingat meals that he may 
enjoy his food the better. Bo called 
from the old proverb “ The still sow eats 
the wash ” or “ draff/' 

We &• sol net, that often jert and laugh; 

'Tf* old but true, “ Still swine eat all the drangb. ’ 

Shakwpeure, “Mtrrjf Wives of Windsor,” iv. f. 

Stilling ( John Henry), surnamed 
Jung, the mystic or pietist; called by 
Carlyle the German Dominie Sampson; 
“awkward, honest, irascible, in old-fash¬ 
ioned clothes and bag-wig.” A real cha¬ 
racter. (1740-1817.) * 

Sti'lo ISTo'vo. New-fanglod notions. 
When the calendar was reformed by 
Pope Gregory XIII. (1582), letters used 
to be dated stilo novo, which grew in 
time to be a cant phrase for any innova¬ 
tion. 

And bo I leave you to your stilo novo. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Stimulants. 

Bonaparte took snuff when he wished 
to stimulate his intellect. 

The Jiev. William Hull, the Noncon¬ 
formist minister and scholar, was an in¬ 
veterate smoker. 

Lord Byron took gin-and-water. 

Lord • hrskine took largo doses of 
opium. 

Hobbes drank cold water. 

Newton smoked. 

Pope drank strong coffee. 

Wedderhurna (the first lord Ashburton) 

( tlaced a blister on his chest wheu ho 
lad to make a great speech.— JJr. Paris, 
“ Phannacologia ." 

Stink'omalee'. So Theodore Hook 
called London University. The fun of 
the sobriquet is this : The buildiugs stand 
on the sito of a large rubbish stofo or 
sort of refuse held, into which was cast 
pot-sherds, sweepings, and all sorts of 
off-scourings. About the samo time tho 
question respecting Trineomalee in Cey¬ 
lon was in agitation, so the wit spun the 
two ideas together, and produced tho 
word in question, which was the more 
readily accepted as the non-religious 
education of the new college, and its 
rivalry with Oxford and Cambridge, gavo 
for a time vary great offence to the High 
Church and §tate party. * 

Stip'ulate (3 syl.). The word is 
generally given from the Latin stipula (a 
straw), ana it is said -that a straw was 
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given to the purchaser in sign of a real 
delivery. Xsidior (v. 24) asserts that the 
two contracting parties broke a straw 
between them, each taking a moiety, 
that, by rejoining the 'parts, they might 
prove their right to the bargain. With 
all deference to the bishop of Seville, ids 
“fact” seems to belong to limbo-lore. 
All bargains among the Romans were 
made by asking a question and replying 
to it. One said, An stipem vist the 
other replied, Stipem polo (“ Bo yon re¬ 
quire money?” “Ido”); the next ques¬ 
tion and answer were. An ddbist Dabo 
(“Will you give it?” “I will"); the 
third question was to the surety, .4» 
spondee ? to which he replied Spmdeo 
(“Will you be security?” “I will”); 
and the bargain was made. So that 
stipulate is compounded of stipe-volo 
(stig’-ulo), and the tale about breaking 
the etraws seems to be concocted to 
bols^r up a wrong etymology. 

Stir-up Sunday. The last Sunday 
in Trinity. A school-boy’s term taken 
from tho two first words of the collect. 
Being ouly four weeks before Christmas, 
it announces the near approach of the 
winter holidays. 

Stirrup Cup. In the Highlands, 
a cup given to travellers when their feet 
are in tho stirrups, before they finally 
leave. Called in some places a “ parting 
cup.” (See Coffee.) 

Lord Marmion’a bugle* blew to hone; 

Thru came the stirrup cup in course; 
Between the baron and his host 
ho point of courteay was lost 

Str Walter Scott, "Marmion, n i. 3L 

Stirrup Oil. A beating; a mere 
variety of “strap oil” (q.vA ■ The 
French De Vkutle de cotret (flggot or 
stick oil). 

Stiver. Not a stiver. Not a penny. 
Tho stiver was a Dutch coin, equal to 
about a halfpenny. 

Stock. From the verb to stick (to, 
fasten, make firm, fix). 

Live stock. The fixed capital of a 
farm. 

Stack in trade. The fixed capital. 

The village stocks, in which the feet 
are stuck or fastened. 

A gun stock, in which the gun is 
stuck or made fast. . 

Stocks. Money sot fast in theronds. 
(See Trench on the “Study of Wards.”) 

It is on the stocks. Zt is in band but 
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not yet finished, The stocks is the 
frame in which a ship is placed while 
building, and so long as it is in hand it 
is said to he or to lie in the stocks, 

*A 

Stock-dove- The wild pigeon; so 
called because it was once considered 
the stock or parent of the domestio 
pigeon. 

Stocking. (See Blub Stocking.) 

< 

Stockwell Ghost. A supposed 
ghost that haunted the village of Stock- 
well, near London, in 1772. The real 
source of tho strange noises was Anne 
Robinson, a servant girl. (See Cock 
Lank Ghost.) 

Stoics. Founder of the Stoic school. 
Zeno of Athens. These philosophers 
wore so called because Zeno used to 
give his lectures in the Stoa Facile of 
Athens. (Greek, stoa, a porch.) j 

Epiute'tus was tho founder of thaaNew 
Stoic school. 


The anale&t Stoics iu their porch 
Willi heroe dispute maintained their churoh, 
Beat out their bruins in ttaht and study 
To prove that virtue is a body. 

Thubonnm is an animal. 

Made gujd with stout polemic bawl. 

butler, * Hudibrai ,* li. 2. 


Stolen Things are Sweet. A sop 
filched from the dripping-pan, fruit 
procured by stealth, and game illicitly 
taken, have the charm of dexterity to 
make them tho more palatable. Solo¬ 
mon says, " Stolen waters are sweet, and 
bread eaten in secret {i.e., by stealth] is 
pleasant.” 

From busts cooks we love to steal a hit 
Behind theii backs, and that in corners eat; 

Nor need we here the reason why entreat; 

▲il know the proverb, “ Stolen bread is sweet.” 

•*/I »story of Jowii,'' u. d. 

Stomach. Appetite; " He who hath 
no stomach for this fight.”— “Henry V," 
iv. 8. 

Appetite for honours, &c., or ambition : 
" wolsey was a man of an unbounded 
stomach.'’-—** Henry VJI1 .iv. 2. 

Appetite or inclination ; “ Let me 
praise you while I have the stomach.” 
— “Merchant of Venice," iii. 5. 

Stomach. To swallow, to accept with 
appetite, to digest. 

To stomach an insult. To swallow it 
and not resent it. 


If yon must belioTC, stomach not all .— 1 "Anthony 
on i Ct»poti*a,”Ui. 4. 

Stomach) meaning "wrath,” and the 


verb " to be angry," is the Latin stovi- 
aehus, stomacha'ri. 

Pelt'd* stomacbiBcm oedUrdaesoU— Heroes. 

, The etomaeh [wrath] of rfileotlese Acini lee. 
fiMMutebabatar at anld aeperlns dlxertm.— Cicero, 
Hie stomach rose if I spoke sharper than usnaL 

The fourth stomach of ruminating ani¬ 
mals is called the aboma r sus or aboma'sum 
(from ab-oma'sum). 

Stone (1 syl.). The sacred stone of 
the Caaba (q.v.) is, according to Arab 
tradition, the guardian angel of Paradiso 
turned into stone. When first built by 
Abraham into the wall of the shrine it 
4ras clear as crystal, but it has beoomo 
black from being kissed by the sinful 
lips of man. 

Stones. After the Moslem pilgrim has 
made his seven processions round the 
Caaba, he repairs to Mount Arafat, and 
before sunrise enters the valley of Mena, 
where he throws seven stones at each of 
three pillars, in imitation of Abraham 
and Adam, who thus drove away the 
devil when ho disturbed their devotions. 

Standing Stones. The most celebrated 
groups are those of Stonehenge, Avebury 
iu Wiltshire, Stennis in the Orkneys, and 
Carnac in Brittany. 

The Standing Stones of Stenn'is, iu the 
Orkneys, resemble Stonehenge, and, says 
Sir W. Scott, furnish an irresistible re¬ 
futation of the opinion that these circles 
are Druidical. There is every reason to 
‘beliove that the custom was prevalent in 
Scandinavia,- as well as in Gaul and 
Britain, and as common to the mytho¬ 
logy of Odin as to Druidism. They 
were places of public .assembly, and in 
tho Eyrbiggia Saga is described the 
manner of sottiug apart the Belga Feli 
(Holy Rocks) by tbc pontiff Thorolf for 
solemn meetings. 

The Slones of Stennis. One of the 
group called the "Stone of Odin” has 
an oval hole large enough to admit a 
man’s hand. This stone, till the middle 
of last century, was the sito of marriage 
vows and other solemn contracts, and 
he who violated a vow "made to Odin ’* 
was accounted infamous. Children passed 
through the hole were charmed against 
patsy. 

UStonesfallen down from Jupiter. Anax- 
ag'oras mentions a stone that fell from 
Jupiter in ThVace, a description of which 
is given by Pliny. The Ephesians as¬ 
serted that their image of Diana came 
from Jupiter. The stone at Emessa, in - 
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Syria, worshipped as & symbol of the 
sun, was a similar meteorite. At Aby'- 
doB and Potidw'a similar stones were 
preserved. At Corinth wag one venerated 
as Zeus. At Cyprus was one dedicated 
to Venus, a description of which is given 
by Tacitus and Maximus Tyr'ius. Hero'- 
dian describes a similar stone in Syria. 
The famous Caa'ba stone at Mecca is a 
similar moteor. Livy recounts three falls j 
of stones. On November 27, 1402 , just j 
as Maximilian was on the point of engag- I 
ing the French army near Knsisheim, a | 
mass weighing 270 lbs. fell between the 
combatants * part of this mass is now in ' 
the British Musovmn. In June, 1866, at i 
Knyabinya, a village of Hungary, a , 
shower of stones fell, the largest of which i 
weighs abovo 5 cwt.; it was broken in the 
fall into two pieces, both of which arc now 
in the Imperial Collection at Vienna. On 
December 13, 1795, in the village of 
Tfa wing, Yorkshire, anaiirolitefell weigh - 
ing 56 lbs., nowin the British Museum. On 
September 10, 1S13, at Adare, in Lime¬ 
rick, fell a similar stone, weighing 17 lbs,, 
now in the Oxford Museum. On May 1, 

1860, in G uemsey County, 0 bi o,more than 
thirty stones were picked up within a \ 
space of ten miles by three ; the largest j 
weighed 103 lbs.— Kemlmei/er and JJr. ! 
OttoBuchn.tr, “ The Times," Nov. 14,1SG6. | 
Ton have stones in your mouth. Said | 
to a person who stutters or speaks very' j 
indistinctly. The allusion is to Demos'- { 
thenSs, who cured Himself of stuttering ! 
by putting pebbles in his mouth and 1 
declaiming on the sea-shore. \ 


The orator who onoe 
Did fill hi* mouth with pebble (tone* 

‘When he hanugued. 

Butler. “ Hudittras ,L 1. 

Stone Blind. Wholly blind; as 
much so as a stone. 


Stone Cold. Extremely cold; as 
cold as a stone. 


Stone Bead. Quite dead; as dead 
as a stone. 

Stone Still. Perfectly still; with ; 
no more motion than a stone. 

I will sot straggle; I will stand (tone still. 

Shukupeare, “ Kina John,’’ iv. I. 

Stone of the Broken Treaty. ! 
Limerick. About a century and a half ' 
ago England made a solemn compact with i 
Ireland. Ireland promised fealty, and 
England promised to guarantee vo the 
Irish people civil and religious equality. 
When the crisis waa over England handed 


Ireland over to a {faction that has ever 
since bred strife and disunion.— A ddress 


of Limerick to Mr. 


of ike Corporation 
Bright (18881. 

The “ stotts of the broken treaty” Is there, end 
from earls in the num saa till late at night arenas 
g%fher round it, and faster the tradition of thsir 
national wrongs —The Tmu. 


Stone of Stumbling. This was 
much more significant among the Jews 
than it is with ourselves. One of the 
Pharisaio sects, called Miijfi or “ Dash¬ 
ers,” used to walk abroad without lifting 
tboir feet from the ground. They were 
for ever “ dashing their feet against the 
stones ” and “ stumbling " on their Way. 


Stone of Tongues. This was a 
stone given to Otnit king of Lombardy, 
by his father dwarf Elberich, and had 
the virtue, when put into a person’s 
mouth, of onabling him to speak per¬ 
fectly any foreign language .—' u The Htl- 
denbwck. 


Stonebrash. A name given in Wilt¬ 
shire to the subsoil Of the north-western 
border, consisting of a reddish calcareous 
loam, mingled with fiat stones. 

Stonehenge, says Geoffrey of Mon¬ 
mouth, was erected by Merlin (the magi¬ 
cian) to perpetuate the treachery of 
Hengist, who desired a friendly meeting 
with Vortigern, but fell upon him and 
his 400 attendants, putting them all to 
the sword. Aurelius Ambrosius asked 
Merlin to reooinmend a sensible memento 
of this event, and Merlin told the king 
to transplant the “ Giant’s Dance” from 
the mountain of Eillaxaus, in Ireland. 
These stones had been brought by the 
giants from Africa as baths, and all pos¬ 
sessed medicinal qualities. Merlin trans¬ 
planted them by magic. This tale owes 
its birth to the word stan-hengist," 
which moan3 uplifted stones , but “ hengist” 
suggested the name of the traditional 
hero. 

N.B. This is no place to enter into the 
history and mystery of Stonehenge, but 
it is pretty certain that it was no Druid 
temple, but a Saxon ring for parliamentary 
and coronation purposes. It was certainly 
erected after the Ilomans left tbe island, 
for Roman pottery aud coins have been 
found under several of the stones, and 
the stones are fitted with mortice and 
tenon, an art unknown in Britain tilt it 
was taught by the Romans. A u Guide 
Book ” is sold to visitors, which affects 
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to prove that Stonehenge was built by ! 
the antediluvians and that the fallen : 
HtOQWWMlbrowQ down by tbo subsidingf | 
waters of the flood. In a “ Dictionary of ; 
Fable ’’ such * suggestion may find stand- ] 
ing-room. (8ee Stone, The Standing > 
Stones of Stennis.) i 

Stomhewi once thought a temple, you tew found 
A throne where Muse, our earthly god*, were ; 
tnwna&e 

When by their wondering eobjeete the^^gere^een. 

Stonewall Jackson. Thomas J. 
Jackson, one of the Confederate generals 
in the American war. The name arose 
thus: General Bee, of South Carolina, ; 
observing liis men waver, exclaimed, | 
“Look at Jackson’s men; they stand ! 
like a stone wall! ” (1826-1863.) | 

Stony Arabia. A mistranslation of ' 
ArabiaPeircea, wherePotrseais supposed ! 
to be an adjoctive formed from the Crock ' 
petros (a stone), and not, as it really is, j 
from the city of Petra, the capital of the 
Nabatbmans. This city was called Thamud | 
(rock-built), translated by the Greeks 
into Petra, and mis-translated into Stony, j 


Stool of Repentance. A low Rtool 
placed in front of the pulpit in Scotland,' 
on which persons who had incurred an 
ecclesiastical censure were placed during 
divine service. When the service was j 
over the “ penitent” had to stand on the j 
stool and receive the minister’s rebuke, i 
Even in the present century this method : 
of rebuke has been repeated. { 


Colonel Kuos . tried to take advantage of a merely 
formal proceeding to eet Mr. Gladstone on the stool 
of repentance.—The Tcmss. 

Stops. Organs have no fixed number 
of stops j- some have sixty or more, and 
others much fewer. A stop is a collec¬ 
tion of pipes similar in tone and quality, 
running through the whole or part of an 
(organ. They may be divided into Mouth- 
pipes and Reed-pipes, according to struc¬ 
ture, or into (1) Metallic, (2) Reed, (3) 
Wood, (4) Mixed or Compound stops, ac¬ 
cording to material. The following are 
the chief 

(a) Metallic. Prinoipa' (so called be¬ 
cause* it is the first stop tuned, and is 
the standard by wbioh the whole organ 
is regulated), the; open diapason, dulci- 
aita, the 12th. 15th, tierce or 17th, lari- 
got or 39th, 22nd, 26th, 29th, 33rd, Ac. 
(bqjrng respectively 12,15,17, Ac., notes 
abovo the open diapason). 

(b) Reed (metal'reed [apes). Bassoon, 
oromona, hautboy or oboe, trumpet, vox- 


hrnnana (all in poison with, the open 
diapason), clarion {an octave above uni¬ 
son with principal),,, 

(o) Wood* Stopt diapason, double 
diapason. 

(d) Compound or Mixed. Flute (in 
unison with the principal), cornet, mix¬ 
ture or furniture, sesquialta (above the 
15th). 

Grand organs have, in addition to the 
above, from one and a half to two oc¬ 
taves of pedals. 

Stordila'no (in ** Orlando Furioso"). 
King of Grana'da, one of the leaders of 
the Moorish army. 

Store (1 syl.). Store is no sore. Things 
stored up for future uso are no ovil. Sore 
means grief as well as wound, our sor¬ 
row. 

Stork, a sacred bird, according to 
the Swedish legend received its name 
from flying round the cross of the cru¬ 
cified Redeemer, crying Styrkal styrka! 
(Strengthen ! strengthen !} This cer¬ 
tainly is a marvellous tradition, seeing 
the stork has no voice at all. 

i Storks are the sworn foes of snakes. 
lienee the veneration in which they are 
hold. They are also exoollent scavengers, 

’Twill profit wlion the stork, sworn foe of snakes, 
Returns, lo show ooinpeasion to thy plants. 

Philips, " Oyder," bk. L 

Storms. Tim inhabitants of Com- 
macchio, a town in the Ferrarese be¬ 
tween the two branches of the Po, re¬ 
joice in storms because then the fish 
are driven into thoir marshes. 


Whose townsmen loathe the lazy calm’s repose. 
And pray that storm v waves may lash the beech. 

Rosa's *• Orlando Furioso," lii. 41. 

Cape of Storms. So Bartholomew Diaz 
named the south capo of Africa in I486, 
but king John II. changed it into the 
Cape of Good Mope. 

Storm in a Teapot. A mighty to- 
do about a trifle. “A storm in a puddle.” 

Stomello Verses are those in which 
certain words are harped on v and turned 
about and about. They are common 
among the Tuscan' peasants. The word 
is from tamalr'i (to return). . , 


I’ll tell him the white, and the green, and the 
Mean our country has flung the vile yoke from her 
head: 

I’ll tell him the preen, and the red, and the whits* , 
Would look wall by his side; as a sword-knot so 
bright; 

I'll tell him the rod, and theteWte, and the preen. 

Is the prize that we play for, uprise we will wtu. 

Notts and Qusrle*. 
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Stor*tMng (pron. star-ting). The Nor¬ 
wegian Parliament, elected every three 
years (Norse, star, great; thing, court). 

StOWO (1 syl.). The fair majestic 
paradise of Stowe (Thomson, “Autumn”). 
The principal seat of the duke of Buck¬ 
ingham. 

Stowe Wine Churches (a hamlet 
of Stowe, Northamptonshire). The tra¬ 
dition is that the people of this hamlet 
wished to build a church, and made nine 
ineffectual efforts to do so, for every time 
the church was finished the devil carno 
by night and knocked it down again. 

Strabo ( Walafridus). A Gorman 
monk. (807-849.) 

Str&diva'rius (J ortinius ). A fam ous 
violin-maker, bom at Cremr/na. Some 
of his instruments have fetched £400. 
(1760-1723.) See Chkmonas. 

Strain (1 syl.). To strain courtesy. 
To stand upon ceremony. Hero strain 
is to stretch, as parchment is strained on 
a drum-head. When t-Mrain moans to 
filter, the idea is press’^ig or squeezing 
through a canvas or w rotten bag. 

Strain at a gnat ■ 'tymwallow a camel. 
To make much iV .s^Jbout little pec¬ 
cadillos, but commsf offences of real 
magnitude. “ Strairtat” is strain, out or 
off (Greek, diu-lizo). ’jfThe allusion is to 
the practice pf filter yg wane for fear of 
swallowing an insect} which was “un¬ 
clean.” Tyndale has ' “ strain out ” in 
his version. Our oxprosw’pn “ strain at ” 
is a corruption of strain-wf, “ ut ” being 
the Saxon form of out, retained in the 
words ut most, niter, uttermost, &c. 

The mi'ility of mercy is nkt strained 
(“Merchant of. Venice,” iv. J)—cor> 
strained or forced, but comotlk down 
freely as the rain, which is God's grift. 

StraTenheim (Count). A feudal 
boron who hunted Werner like a pair- 
tridge, in order to obtain bis inheri- 
tanoe. Uric saved him from the Oder, 
but subsequdhtly murdered him.— Byron, 
“Werner." 

Strand (London). The bank of the 
Thames (Saxon for a beach or shore); 
whence stranded, run ashore or grounded. 

Strange (1 syl.). Latin, extra (with¬ 
out),; whence extra!neus (one without),; 
old French, estrange; Italian, strano , Act. 
Stranger, therefore, is extra'nens, one 
without. 


Strangers Sacrificed. It is said 
that Busvris, king of Egypt, sacrificed 
to his gods all strangers that set foot on 
his territories. DiomecL king of Thrace* 
gave strangers to his horses for food. 
(See Diomkdjbs.) 

Oh fly, or hen with etnngen? Wood imbrued 
Baling' altar* thou (halt tind renewal}: 

Amidst hie slaughtered enesta his eltare Stood 
Obaoene with gore, and baked with human Wood. 

Camoent, iifc. it 

Strap (Hugh). The noble, generous, 
and disinterested adherent of Roderick 
Random, whoso faithful servioes and un¬ 
selfish attachment met a contemptible 
reward from the heartless libertine.— 
Smollett, “Roderick Random." 

Strap Oil. A boating. This is a 
corruption of strap ’oil, where ’eil is the 
German theil (a dole). The play is palp¬ 
able. The “April fool" asks for a 
pennyworth of strap *eil, that is a dole 
or portion of the strap, 

Btrappa'do. A military punishment 
formerly practised ;* it consisted of pull¬ 
ing an offender to a beam and then letting 
him down suddenly; by this means a 
limb was -not unfrequently dislocated. 
(Italian, strtippa'rS, to pull.) 

Were hyt the «trapped# or the rook, I'd'give no 
mm a tdaeon on compulsion.— Shakespeare, u i Henry 
IV.r 5.4. 

Strat'agem means generalship 
(Latin, strategies, a general; Greek, 
strabs-ago, to load an army). 

» Straw. Servants wishing to be 
hind used to go into the market-place 
of Carlisle (Carol) with a straw in their 

me* tli. (See Mop.) 
u* 

Cuel I ituld wi’ % atroe I’my month, 

^•e weyveg com runn* me in custfui: 

•« fhat weage due te ax. oumy (ad?au* yen.. 

Anderton, “ Cumberland llaUaat.” 

‘ Iri'tite straw, litre en couche. The 
phradtarises from the custom, in paved 
street! of strewing straw before the 
house, to muffle the noise of vehicles. 
..The Ititch of Haarlem and Enokbuysea 
exposo on these occasions a pin-cushion 
at the street-door. If the babe is a boy 
the pin-cushion has a red fringe, if a 
girl a white one. 

She wears a straw in her ear. She is 
looking out for another husband. This 
is a French expression, and refers to 
the ancient custom of placing a stmw 
between the oars of horses for sale. * ’ 
To carry off the straw (Unlever la paille). 

1 To bear off the belle. The pun i« be- 
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tween 41 pel/’ a slang word for a favour¬ 
ite* And “paiHe,”' straw. The French 
paw means a “paL” Thus Gervais 
says— 

ttall, oaoore un ooup. r»sn aalot, 

•• U Coup d'CBii i'nrin, p. M. 

• To throw straws against the wind. To 
contend uselessly and feebly against 
what is Irresistible; to sweep back the 
Atlantic with a besom. 

1 have a straic to break with you. 1 am 
displeased with you; I have a reproof to 
give you. In feudal times possession of 
a fief was conveyed by giving a straw 
to the new tenant. If the tenant mis¬ 
conducted himself, the lord dispossessed 
him by going to the threshold of his 
door and breaking a straw, saying as he 
did so,“As I break this straw, sobreak 
I tho contract mado between us.” In 
allusion to this oustom, it is said in 
“Beynard the Fox”—“The kinge toke 
up a straw fro’ tho ground, and par¬ 
doned and forguf the Foxe,” on condi¬ 
tion that the Fox showed king Lion where 
the treasures where hid (ch. v.). 

Strawberry means the straying 
plant that bears berries (Ahglo-Saxon, 
strae ); so called from its runners, which 
stray from the parent plant in all direc¬ 
tions. 

Strawberry Preachers. So Lati¬ 
mer. called the non-resident country 
clergy, because they strayed from iheir 
parities, to which they returned «uly» 
once a year. (See above.) J 

Strepb.'bn. The shepherd in#«3ir 
Philip Sidney's “ Arcadia,” who pay*his 
court to the beautiful Ura'nia.' Stre- 
phon, like Borneo, » a stock name for a 
lover. 

Stretoh'er. An exaggeration; a 
statement stretched out beyond the 
strict truth. 

Strike (1 syD. Strike, but hear me / 
So said Themis'toclfes with wonderful 
self-possession to lurybi'ades the Spar¬ 
tan general. The tale told by Plutarch 
is this:—ThemistoclHs strongly opposed 
the proposal of Eurybiades to quit the 
bay of Bal'amis. The hot-headed Spar¬ 
tan insultingly remarked' that “ those 
wty» in the public games rise up before 
the proper signal arescourged. ” “True,” 
said TbemistoolSs, “but those who lag 
behind win no laurels.” On this* Eury- 


biadSa lifted up his staff to strike him, 
when Themistoclijs earnestly but proudly 
exclaimed, “ Strike, but hear me! ” 

To dribs hands upon a bargain or strike 
a bargain. To confirm it by shaking or 
striking hands. 

Strike Sail. To acknowledge one- 
-self beaten; to eat umble pie. A maritime 
expression. When a ship in fight, or on 
meeting another ship, let’s down her 
top-sails at least half-mast high, she is 
said to strike, meaning that she submits 
or pays respect to the other. 

Now Margaret 

Must strike her sill, and learn avthile to eerve 

When kinge command. 

ahak*spean, u iHenry VI.," UL $. 

String. A Iways harping on one string. 
Always talking on one subject; always 
repeating the same thing. The allusion 
is to the ancient harpers: some like Paga¬ 
nini played on one string to show their 
skill, but more would have endorsed the 
Apothecary’s apology—“ My poverty, and 
not my will, consents.” 

8troke. The oarsman who sits on 
the bench next ^e coxswain,' and sets 
tho stroke of th^^rs. In an eight-oar 
the rowers are u, 0 e 'd thus:— 


Coxswain; 




8trong-b&ck. One of Fortunio’s 
servants. He was so strong he could 
carry any weight upon his back without 
difficulty.— “ Grimm’s Goblins ” (i’or- 
tunio). 

Strong-bow. Bichard de Clare, 
earl of Strigul. J ustioe of Ireland. 
(*-1176.) 

Stron'tian. This mineral receives 
its name from Stontian, in Argyllshire, 
where it was discovered bp Dr. Hope in 
1702. 

Struld'brugs. Persons, who miyer 
die; the miserable inhabitants of Lugg* 
n&gg.—Swift, “ Gulliver's Travels.” 

Stuart. So called from Walter, lord 
high steward of Scotland, who married 
Marjory, daughter of Robert Bruce. 
Walter was the sixth of'bis family who 
had enjoyed the office of lord high 
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steward, and the family waa usually 
called the Steward family. This Walter 
Steward and Marjory were the ancestors 
of the long line of Seetoh Stuarts,— Sir 
Walter Scott, ** Tala of a Grandfather,” 
xv. 

Stabile Geese, called in Devon¬ 
shire A risk 6me. The geese turned into » 
the stubble-fields or arrishers, to pick up 
the corn left after harvest. (See Easing.) 

Stuck Pig. To stare like a stuck pig. 

A simile founded on actual observation. 
Of course the stuck pig is the pig in the 
act of being killed. 

Stuck Up. An Australian phrase for 
robbed on the highway. (See Gone Up.) 

Stuck-up People. Pretentious people ; 
parvenus; nobodies who assume to be 
somebodies. Tbe allusion is to birds, 
as tbe peacock which sticks up its tail, 
the turkey-cock which sticks up its 
feathers generally, &c., to add to its 
“importance," and “awe down" an¬ 
tagonists. 

stuff Gown. An /jiuter barrister, 
or ohe without the bar. jftec Bariuster. ) 

Stump Orator WvAmerica). A 

person who harangu^jr^iSo people from 
tbe stump of a tree oj; other chance ele¬ 
vation ; a mob oratory 

Stump Up. Pa> your reckoning; 
pay what i^ due. Ready money is called 
stumpy or 1 stumps, ''-n Americanism, 
meaning money paid do,<>-n on the snot— 
i.e., on the stump of a trt «>. (See Kail.) 

Stumped Out. Ou.Wtted; put 
down. A term borrowed fre^m the game 
of cricket. v 

Stumps, To stir one's stupas. To 
get on faster ^to. set upon somhtt^ing 
expeditiously. The stumps properly awe 
wooden legs fastened to stumps or mutfK 
lated limbs. (Swedish, stumpa, to muti¬ 
late ; German, stumpsen.) 

TUI* makea him atlm hi* rtumpe. 

■ “ Tht Two Lancaster* Lootrs" (16i0). 

Stupid Boy. St. Thomas Aqui'nas, 
nicknamed the Dumb Ox by his school¬ 
fellows. (1224-1274.) 

. Styg'iau (3 syl.). Infernal; pertain¬ 
ing to Styx, the fabled river of hell. 

At that *o euddon blac* tha Stygian throng 

Ben t their aapSet. . 

Villon ," Paradise loaf.” 


Style <1 syl. 1 is from the Latin stylus, 
an iron pencil for writing on waxen 
tablets, &o. The characteristics of a per¬ 
son’s writing is called his style. Meta¬ 
phorically it is. applied to composition 
and speech. Good writing is stylish, and 
metaphorically smartness of dress and 
deportment is so called. 

Styles. Tom Styles or John a Styles, 
connected with John, o'Noakes in actions 
of ejectment. These mythical gentle¬ 
men, like John Doe and Richard Roe, 
are no longer employed. 

And, like blind Fortune, with a el eight 
’Coaroy men'e intereat and right 
I Tom Stiles'* pocket into Note*'*. 

Butler. “ Hudvbrat,* ilt g. 

styli'bes or Pillar Saints. By far the 
most celebrated are Simeon the Stytite 
of Syria, and Daniel the Stylite of Con¬ 
stantinople. Simeon spent thirty-seven 
years on different pillars, each loftier and 
narrower than tjie preceding. The last 
was sixty-six feet high. He died in 460, 
aged seventy-two. Daniel lived thirty- 
three years on a pillar, and was not un- 
frequenily nearly blown from it by the 
storms from Turace. He died in 494. 
Tennyson has a poem on Simeon StyliteB. 


but name, 


X, oiinoon of the Pijlar hr surname, 

Stylltea among men—I, Simeon, 

The watcher on tho column till the end. 

Teimsttm. 

Stilus and Wax Tablets. Em¬ 
blem! of the Muse Calli'ope. 

S/Vx- The river of Hate, called by 
Mil on “ abhorred Styx, tho flood of 
burning hate " (“ Paradise Lost," ii.L It 
was said to flow nine times jround the 
uifenal regions. (Greek, stng'eo, to 
hate. 

The ttamea reminded him of Styx.—Jf. Tains. 

Sty:, the dread oath of gods. 


Buwiter in Modo (Latin). An 
;a</i#e«ive manner of doing what is to 
be doL^. Suatiiter in modo, fortiter in rC, 
doing >hat is to be done with unflinching 
Arranges, t>ut in the most inoffensive 
ihanner possible. 

Bub By auction. When aan 

auction took place among' the Romans, it 
was customary to stick a spear in &e 

S ound to givo notice of it to the public. 

London we hang from the first-floor 
window a strip of bed-room carpet. 
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Sub Jo've {Latin). Under Jove ; in 
the open air., Jupiter is the deified per- 
aoniftcation of the upper regions of the 
air, Juno of the lower regions, Neptune 
of the waters of the sea, Vesta of the 
earth, Ceres of the surface soil. Hades of 
the invisible or undor-world. 

Sub-Lapsa'rian, Snpra-Lapxa rian. 
The >«&-lapsarian maintains that God 
devised his scheme of redemption after 
the “lapse ” or fall of Adam, when Ho 
eleoted some to salvation and left others 
to run their course. The supra-lapsarian 
maintains that all this was ordained by 
God from the foundation of the world, 
and therefore before the “lapse” or fall 
of Adam. 

Sub Rosa. {See Hose.) 

Submit means simply; “to lower,” 
and the idea usually associated with the 
word is derived from a custom in gladia¬ 
torial sports: When a gladiator acknow¬ 
ledged himself vanquished he lowered 
{submitted ) hisaraBasa sign that he gave 
in ; it then rested with the spectators to 
let him go or put him to death. If they 
wished him to live they held their thumbs 
down, if to bo put to death thoy held their 
thumbs upwards. s 

, Subpoe'na is a writ given to $ man 
commanding him to appear in court, to 
bear witness or give evidence on a curtain 
trial named in the writ. It is so dalled 
because the party summoned is bousd to 
appear sub paina centum libro'rum (under 
a penalty of £100). 1 

• Subsidy means literally a sodiment; 
that which is on the ground. It is a 
military term. In battle the Homans 
drew up their army in three divisions: 
first, the light-armed troops made the 
attack, and if repulsed, the pike-men 
came up to their aid; if these two wore 
beaten back, the swordsmen (prin.'cipes) 
advanced; and if they too were defeated, 
the reserve went forward. Those last 
were called subbidies because they re¬ 
mained resting on tkevr left knee till their 
time of action. Metaphorically money 
aid Is called a subsidy. (Latin fsvbsideo, 
to subside.)' 

Subtle Doctor. John Duns Scotus, 
one of the schoolmen. (1266-1808.) 

,, ■ i 

SubvolVaua or Subvolocfni. The 
antagonists of the Privolvans iq, Samuel 


Butler’s satirical poem called VThe 
Elephant in the Moon.** 

i nthr, 
venw a|, te. 

Sucoes'sion Powder. The poison 
used by the marquise de Brinvilliers in 
her poisonings, for the benefit of eueces- 
1 sore. (See Poisoners.) 

Sucuint means undergirded; hence 
compact, concise. (Latin, sub-cinctus.) 

Suck the Monkey. Oapt. Marryat 
says that rum is sometimes inserted in 
cocoa-nuts for the private use of sailors, 
and as cocoa-nut shells are generally 
fashioned into the resemblance . of a 
monkey’s face, sucking the rum from 
them is called sucking the monkey. Tho 
phrase is extended to other ways of 
taking spiritR surreptitiously, as sucking 
it from a cask by means of a straw. 

Suckle. To suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer. I ago says women are of no 
tiso but to nurse children and keep the 
accounts of tho household.— Shakespeare, 
“Othello ," ii. 1*, 

Sucre. M' f x cter du sucre. Applause 
given by claq^°%s to actors is called 
sucre (sugar), b eJench actors and ac¬ 
tresses make a regular agreement with 
the manager for thpse hired applauders. 
W bile inferior artists are obliged to accept 
a mere murmur of; approval, others re¬ 
ceive a “ salvo of graves,” while those of 
tho highest role demand a “furore” or 
“dclat de rire,” according to their lino 
of acting, whether trageay or comedy. 
Sometimes the manager is bound to give 
actors “sugar to.eat” in the pnblio^our- 
nals, and the agreement is that the an¬ 
nouncement of their name shall be pre- 
cedod with the words “oelebrated,” ^ad¬ 
mirable,” and so on. ^he following is 
part of the agreement of a French actor on 
renewing his engagement (1869)“ que 
cinquanto claqueurs au moins feraient 
manger du sucre dfes l’entrfo en sefene, 
et que l’actrice rivals serait privde de cet 
agr^ment.” (See CLAQUE.) 

Suds (Mrs.). A facetious name for 
a washwoman or laundress. Of course 
the allusion is to soap-suds. 

To be in the suds—in ill-tomper. Ac¬ 
cording to the song, “ Ne’er a bit of com¬ 
fort is upon a washing day,” all are put 
out of gear, and therefore out of temper. 

Suffolk. The folk south of Norfolk. 
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SuTfrage means primarily tbs. bough 
or pastern of ahorse, so called because it 
bonds wider and not over, like the knee- 
joint. When a horse is lying down and 
* wants to rise on his legs, it is this joint 
which is brought into action; and when 
the horse stands on his logs it is these 
“ancle-joints" which support him. Meta-# 
phorically,'voters are the pastern joints of 
a candidate. Whereby he is supported. 

A suffragan is A titular bishop who'is 
appointed to assist a prelate; and in 
relation to an archbishop all bishops aro 
suffragans. The arc!)bishop is the horse, 
and the bishops are his pasterns. 

SugarJip. H&fis:, the great Persian 
lyrist. (*-1389.) 

Sugared Words. Sweet, flattering 
words. When sugar was first imported 
into Europo it was a very great dainty. 
The coarse, vulgar idea now associated 
with it isfrom its beiDg cheap* and com¬ 
mon. 


Sui Gen'eris (La fa). Having a 
distinct character of As own; unlike 
anything else. A 

Suit(leyl.). Tofolmji-fyiit. To follow 
the leader; to do asJjSoae do who are 
taken as y©ur exorrjjOrs. T Tho term is 
from games of cardstyf p 

Sullen (Squire), k A faixtnl husband 
iu Farquhar’s “CouHry Blockhead." 

Built (starvation):* Tho knife which 
the goddess Hel (q.v.'i is accustomed to 
use when she sits dow'i to eat from her 
dish Hunger. 

Sulpia'io. Serjeant in .the 11th Begi- 
ment of the Grand Army Napoleon. 
He foun’d a young girl named Mana, 
after a battle, and tho regiment adopted 
her as their daughter.— Dont&etti, (( La 
Figlia del Iteggimcnio ” [an opera)), 

Sultan of Persia. Mahmoud 
founder of the Gaznivide dynasty, was*, 
the first to assume in Persia the title 
of Sultan {a.d. 999). 

Sultan’s Horse. 

^ ^00* bo«ct that oa the clod 

( onoe the eWtan’e home Hath trod 
prow* neither guaa nor shrab. nor tree. 

- Swifl, “Fethox the Gnat’’ 

Sulta'na. A beautiful bird with 
bright blue feathers, and purple beak 
aadlegs. 


Summer. The second or autumnal 
summer, said to last thirty days, begins 
about the time, that the sun enters 
Scorpio (Oct. 23rd). It is variously 
called— 

(1) St. Martin’s summer (L’£t6 de St. 
Martin).„ St. Martin’s day ft the 11th 
Nov. 

Expeot St Martin* cummer, halcjen dej*. 

Shaksiptan, “l Umov VI.," 1. a 

(2) AH Sainffe’ summer (All Saints' is 
the 1st Nov.)^ 

Then followed that beautiful aeaton 
Called by the plou* Arcadian peasant! the summer 

of AILMamta Longfi&tow, "JSwmt/eli**.” 

(3) All Hallowen summer (same as AH 
Saints’). 

Farewell, All llallowen summer. 

Shakoimre, “ X Hasty VI.” i. a 

(41 St. Luke’s little summer (St. Luke’s 
day is 18th Oct.). 


Summons. Peter and John de Car- 
vajal, being condemned to death on cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, appealed without 
success to Ferdinand IV. of Spain. On 
their way to execution they declared 
their innocence, and summoned the 
king to appfbar before God within thirty 
days. Ferdinand was quite well on the 
thirtieth day, but was found dead in his 
bed next morning. 


Summum Bonum. The cliief 
excellence; the highest attainable good. 

faumptor Horse or Mule. Otoe 
th4 carries haggage (Italian, soma, a 
bx-pen). (See Somaoia.) 

,piin. Hebrew, Elohirn (God); Greek, 
hi\'on (the sun); Breton, heol; Latin, 
so£ German, solnne; Saxon, twitna; oxxr 
sun, (See Apollo, SurYa, &c.) 

hin. Harris, jn his“ H ermes," asserts 
thoi all nations ascribe to tho sun a mas¬ 
culine and the moon a feminine gender. 
For confutation see Moon. 

Ityrm of the Sun. 

Awa'kur, Aslo, and Alsvidur.— Scott’ 

dindvian mythology . 

‘ Bronte (thunder), Eo'os (day-hnak), 
Ethiona (flashing), Ethon (fiery), Erylh- 
re'os "(red - producers), Philoge'a (earth - 
loving), Pyriois (fiery). All of them 
“ breathe fire from their nostrils.”— 
Greek and Latin mythology. 

The horses of Aurora are, Apia* and, 
Pha'eton. , , - . 

More warship the rising than die setting 
tun, said Pompeyj meaning that , bore 
persons pay hcuom* to ascendant than 
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to fallen greatness. The allusion is, of ! 
course, to the Persian fire-worshippers, j 
Ileaveu cauUot support two sum, nor • 
earth two masters. So said Alexander the ; 
Great when Darius (before the battle of 
Arbe’la) sent to offer terms of peace. 
Beautifully imitated by Shakespeare :— 

Two star* ktep vet their motion in one sphere; 
Nor can one England brook a double relgu— 

Of Harry Percy and the prince of Wales. 

“Viewy/r.," v. A 1 
Here lies a site-sun, and a lee-moon there , 
(Donne). Epithalamium on the marriage > 
of lady Elisabeth, daughter of James I., ; 
with Frederick, elector palatine. It was 
through this unfortunate princess, called j 
“Queen of Bohemia” and “Queen of f 
Hearts,” that the family of Brunswick j 
succeeded to the British throne. Some { 
say that lord ©raven married (secretly) j 
the “ fair widow.” t j 

City of the Sun. Rhodes was poetically j 
so called because the sun was its tutelar [ 
deity. The CoIossob of Rhodes was con- ' 
secrated to tbo sun. 

Sub and Moon Falling. In heral¬ 
dry the arms of sovereigns and royal 
houses are not emblazoned by colours, 
but by sun, moon, and stars. Thus 
instead of or {gold) a royal coat lias tho 
sim; instead of argent (si lver), tho moon 
instead of the other five heraldic colours, 
one of the other five ancient placets. 

In connection with this idea read HeRb. j 
xxiv. 29: “ Immediately after tho trial u- i 
lation of those days shall tho iiuisbe j 
darkened, and the moon shall not ape 
her light, and the stars shall fall film | 
heaven, and the powers of tho heavf.ns I 
shall be shaken.” (See Planets.) : 

Sun-burst. The fanciful name given 
by the ancient Irish fib their national 
banner. 

At oUee. like awn-bunt, her hanntr unfurled. 

Thomu Moon, “Uriah Melodies ,’ 1 No. a 

Sun-flower. So called, not be¬ 
cause it follows the sun, but because it 
resembles the sun in appearance. It 
does not turn to the sun, for frequently 
three or four Sowers on one plari, will 
turn as many different ways. 

Sun Inn. In compliment to*the ill- 
omened house of York. 

Sunday Saint. Ono who observes 
the ordinances of religion, and goes to 
church on a Sunday, but is worldly, 
grasping, indifferent honest* mid not 
“ too moral" the following six days. 


Sunna or Sonna. The Oral Law, or 
the precepts of Mahomot not oontained 
in the Koran,.collected into a volume. 
Similar t6. the Jewish Mishna, which is 
the supplement of the Pentateuoh, (Ara¬ 
bic, sunna, custom, usage.) 

% Sunnites (2 syl.). Orthodox Ma¬ 
hometans, who consider the Sunna or 
Oral Law as binding as the Koran. They 
wear white turbans. The heterodox 
Moslem are called Semites or Shyites 
(q.v.). 

Suo Jure (Latin). In one's own 
right. 

Suo Marte (Latin). By one’s own 
strength or personal exertions. 

Supercilious (5 syl.). Having an 
elevated eyebrow ; henco contemptuous, 
haughty. Shakespeare (“As You Like 
It”) speaks of the “ lover sighing 
like furnace with woeful ballad made 
to his mistress' oyebrow.” It does not 
mean that the poet writes about tho 
“eyebrow" of/ds amie du ccenr ,” but 
that his ballad Ttwoobegono because his 
sweeting is su f ’*eilious. Observe tho 
poet does not^rJtW but to the eyebrow. 
(Latin, super-eilvSo i ) 

Supernac'uli^/l. Tho very best 
wino. The word is Latin for “upon the 
nail,” meaning that ; the wine is so good 
the drinker leaves only enough in bis 
glass to make a bedd on his nail. Tho 
French say of first-class wine, “ It is fit 
to make a ruby on tho nail ” (faire rubis 
snr F angle), referring to the residue left 
which is only sufficient to make a einglo 
drop on the nail. Tom Nash says, 
“After a man has drunk his glass it is 
usual, in tho North, to turn the bottom of 
the cup upside down, and leto-drop fall 
upon tho thumb-nail. If 4k#drop Tolls 
off tho drinker is obliged to fill and 
drink again.” Bishop Ball alludes to the 
same custom : “The duke Tenter-belly 
.... exclaims . . . . * Let never this 
goodly-formed goblet of wine go jovially 
through me ; ’ and then he set it to his 
mouth, stole it off every drop, save a 
little remainder, which he was by cus¬ 
tom to set upon his thumb-nail ana lick 
off.” 

„ ’Tiibcrc! theoapemaoulum! twenty yaan 
* Of ago. if Tit a day. Jlyron, "Werner, 1 ' L1. 

Supernaculum. Entirely, To drink 
supernaculum is to leave no heel-taps; 
to drink so as to leave just enough not 
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to roll off one’s thumb-nail if poured 
upon it, but only to remain there as a 
wine-bead. * 

This is if ter the fashion of Switzerland. Clear 
rff, neat., supernaculum. -RabtiaU, "Oargantw anil 
1‘antaorwl, bk. i. 6. 

Their jests were supernaculum. 

I snatched ttie rubies from eaoh thumb. 

And in this crystal have them here. 

Perhaps you'll like it more than beer. 

King, "Orphan and EurydieS." 

Superstition* That which survives 
when its companions are dead (Latin, 
mipirsto). Those who escaped in battle 
were called superstitSs. Superstition is 
that religion which remains when real 
religion is dead; that fear and awe 
and worship paid to the rolitrious im¬ 
pression which survives in tbo mind, 
when correct notions of Deity no longer 
exist. 

Supplioa'tiou. This word has 
greatly changed its original meaning. 
The liomans used it for a thanksgiving 
after a signal victory— Lhg^ ill. 0:3. (His 
rebus gesti-s, supplicatio a sen at u decre- 
tum est—Ciosar, “Bell. Sail.,’' ii.) The 
word means the act of billing tlio knees 
1stih-pliru). We now x fktho word for 
begging or entreating sja Ohing. 

Surface (SirO!ii^w\ T^c rioli uncle 
of Joseph and Churl tf hBn.face.— Shut- 
dan, “Schoolfor Sfaivfy” 

Chariest Surface. out reformed scape¬ 
grace, after having! /'sowed his wild 
oats.” Tlo Was the cceptod lover of 
Maria, tho rich ward oAi^ir Peter Tcnzlo. 
His evil was all on the mrfaco.— Sheri¬ 
dan, “School for Scandal. ! 

Joseph Surface. The elder "brother of the 
above, a soutimental knavq.^ artrut and 
malicious, but so plausible in speech and 
mannor as to pass among Iik acquain¬ 
tances for a “youthful miracle- of pru¬ 
dence, good sense, and benovVdonce.” 
His good was all on tho surface.— Sheri¬ 
dan, “School for Scandal.'* ' 

Surgeon is the Greek form of tills' 
Latin word manufacturer. Tho former is 
cheir-etyein (to work with the hand), and 
the-latter maau-facere (to do or make 
with the hand), 

Surlyboy. Yellow hair (Irish, torley 
him). 

Bur'name (2 syl.). The over-name : 
either tho name written over the Chris-* 
tiau name, or given ovorv and above it; 
an additional name. For a long time 


persons had no family name, but only 
one and that a personal name. Surnames 
are not traced further back than the 
latter part of the tenth century. 

Bur'plioe (2 eyL). Over the fur-robe 
(Latin, super-pelliciuta). The clerical 
robe worn oror the bachelor’s ordinary 
dress, which was anciently made of 
sheep-skin The ancient Celts and 
Germans also wore a garment occasion¬ 
ally over thej«|fur-skins. 

Surrey. Saxon. Suth-rea (sooth of 
the river— i e., the Thames), or Snlk-ru 
(south kingdom). 

Saddle White Storey for the field to¬ 
morrow (Shakespeare,Richard III.)/' 

| Surrey is the Syrian horse, as Roan Bar- 
liary m “ Richard II." is the Barbary horse 
or barb. 

Surfc. The guardian of Muspelheim, 
who keeps watch day and night with a 
iiamiug sword. At the end of the world 
he will hurl lire from his hand and bum 
up both heaven and earth .—Scandinavian 
mythology. 

Surtur. The giant who is to set the 
world on tire at the great consummation* 
—Scandinavian mythology. 

Bv&ya. The sun-god of Ilindu my- 
thokgy. Ilis chariot is drawn by seven 
hors/s, and his charioteer is Arun'a (god 
of t,Ve dawn). 

Sftisan (Si.). The patron saint who 
savfk from infamy and reproach. This 
is wram her tiery trial recorded in the 
talV'^if Susannah and the Elders, 

fciiisan'nah, the wife of Joiachim, 
bein’" accused of adultery, was con- 
; demoed to deatifcby the Jewish elders; 
but Daniel prowl her innocence, aud 
tumid the tables on her accusers, who 
were ,put to death instead .—The Apo- 
crypldf,. 

Stjbsex. The territory of the South- 
Saxcus (Satk-Seaxe), 

. Sutor. Ne sutor, &c. (See Cobbler.) 
fjahe wigs. (See Wics.) 

St. Petej- is all very mil at Home. 

Stick Ho the cow. Boswell, one night 
sitting in the pit of Covent-garden Thca- 
■*tre with his friend Dr. Blair, gave an 
extemporo imitation of a cow, whichrtho 
house applauded. He then ventured 
another imitation, but failed, whereupon 
thedoctor advised him in future to “stick 
to the cow." 
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Suttee (Indian). A pare and modei 
wito (Sanskrit, tali, chaste, pure); a 
widow .who immolates herself oh the 
funeral pile of her deceased husoand. 

flv&Pin. The dashboard placed by 
the gods before the sun-car, to prevent 
the earth from being burnt up. The 
word means “ cooling .”—Scandinavian 


< Swaddier. A contemptuous syno-* 
nym for Protestant used by the Roman 
Catholics. Cardinal Cullen, in 1869, gave 
notice that he would deprive of tho sacra¬ 
ments all parents who sent their children 
to be taught in mixed Model Schools, 
where they were associated with “ Pres¬ 
byterians, Socinians, Arians, and Swad- 
dlers.” (See Tvines, Sopt. 4,1869.) 

The origin of the term is as follows:— 
"It happened that Cennick, preaching 
on Chmtoiaa-day, took for his text these 
words from St. Luke’s Gospel: ‘And this 
shall be a sign unto you; yo shall find 
the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes 
lying in a manger.’ A Catholic who was 
present, and to whom the language of 
Scripture was a novelty, thought this so 
ridiculous that he called the preacher a 
swaddler in derision, and this unmeaning 
word became the nickname of the Metho¬ 
dists, and had all the affect of the most 
opprobious appellation.”— Southey, *%ife 
of Wesley;' ii. 163. [ 

Swainmote. (See Swanimote.)) 

Swallow. According to Scandina¬ 
vian tradition, this bird hovered over the 
cross of our Lord, crying “ Svala! svala!” 
(Console! console !) whence it was called 
svalow (the bird of consolation). ( See 
Stork.) ^ 

The Swallow is said to bring home from 
the sea-shore a atone that gives sight to 
her fledglings. 

Sacking with eager eyes that wondrous stone which 

the swallow r 

Brings from the shore of the se» to restore the sight 


XottB/e2iote, u Kn(Kcelme f *pt.i. . 

Jt is lucky for a sioalloie to build about 
one’s house. This is a Roman supersti¬ 
tion. ..ASlian says that the swallow was 
sacred to the.Pcna'tes or household gods, 
and therefore to^njuro one would be to 
bring wrath upon your own house. 


Swallow - wort. A corruption of J 
sallow-wort. *Bo the celandine is called, j 
from the dark yellow juioe which exudes 


freely from its stems and roots on being 
broken. 

Swan. Fidnnuala, daughter of Lir, 
was transformed into a swan, and con¬ 
demned to wander for many hundred 
years over the lakes and riversof Ireland 
till the introduction of Christianity into 
that island. T. Moore has a poem en¬ 
titled “The Song of Fionnuala. —“Irish 
Melodies," No. 11. 

The male swan is called a Cobs the 
female, a Pen. 

Swan. Ennan says of the Cygnus otor, 
“ This bird, when wounded, pours forth 
its last, breath in notes most beautifully 
clear and loud.”—“ Travels in Siberia , 
translated by Cooley, vol. ii. 

Emily says, “ I will play tho swan, and 
die in music.”—“ Othello" v. 2. 


“ Wliiit is that, mother ? n “ The ewan, my lore. 
He is floating down to hie native grove .. 

Death darken* hie eye* end unplumes hit wings, 
Yet the sweetest song is the last he sings. 

Dive so. my son. that when death Bliall come, 
Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home. 

Dr. Q. Doans. 


Swan. Mr. Njcol says of tho Cygnus 
mu'situs that its Ihote resemb'es the tones 
of a violin, though somewhat _ higher. 
Each note occurs after a long interval. 
Tho music presages a thaw in Iceland, 
aod lienee one of its great charms. 

The Swan of At fyn- or Sweet Swan of 
Avon. Shakespca/ft its so called by Ben 
Jonson because }j? homo was On the 
Avon. (1564*1610 

The Swan of Ce&nbray. Fdnelon, arch¬ 
bishop of Cambraiy, and author of “Tele- 
machus.” (1651-1715.) 

The Swan of Mantua or The Mantuan 
Swan. Virgil, who was born at Mantua. 
(B.c. 70-29.) 

The Swan of Padua. Count Francesco 
Algarotti. (1712-1764.) 

The Swan of Meander. Hq trier, who 
lived on the banks of the Meander, in 
Asia Minor. (FI. B.C. 950.) 

Swan, a public-house sign, like the pea¬ 
cock and pheasant, was an emblem of 
the parade of chivalry. Every knight 
choso one of these birds, which was asso¬ 
ciated with God, the Virgin, and his 
lady-love in his oath. Hence their use 
as public-house signs. 

A black swan. A curiosity, a rarat 
mis. The expression is borrowed from 
the well-known verse—“Rura avis in 
torris, nigroque simillima cygno. 




The Whitt Swan, a public-house sign, is 
la compliment tp Barnard of Lancaster, 
whose cognisance it was. 

Swan. A nickname fofa blackamoor, 
(See Luous ▲ sor Luce moo.) 

Sthlopem Yooa'mw oygnmn. 

Jnvm.aU Till. 38. 

Swan with Tm Neekt. A corruption of 
"Swan with Two Nicks." The Vintners’ 
Company mark their swans with two 
nicks out in the boak, and nothing can 
he a more appropriate sign for a tavern 
than the Vintners’ emblem. 

N.B. Royal swans are marked with five 
nicks—two lengthwise, and three across 
the bill. 

Swan-Hopping. A corruption of 
Swan lipping—that is, taking the swans 
up the river Thames for the purpose of 
marking them. (See ctbovc.) 

Swan'imote. A court hold thrice a 
year before forest verdererrby the stew¬ 
ard of the court; so called because the 
swans or swains were $ the jurymen. 
(Swans, swain Sg or swefys, freeholders; 
ikixon, man £*riweiu, wWrdsman, shep¬ 
herd, TOuth; our nai 

V oouit was : //tent to a forest, 
as tne coart of pie-p^fer or piepoudre 
to a fair. / s y , 

Swarga. The mwjliso of Iudra, and 
also of certain demM. mortals. who rest 
there %nder the sha< *# of th£' five won¬ 
derful trees, drink the iiectov “-of immor¬ 
tality calleil Am'rita, aid dauco tsith the 
heavenly nymphs. X ■' ? 

Swash-buckler. A ruffian; a swag- ' 
gerer. "Prom swashing,"-says Fuller; 
"and making a noise on tho buckler.” 
The sword-players used to " swash” or 
tap their shield, as fencers tap'their foot 
upon the ground whon they attack.— 

* Worthiel of England" (a.D. 1662 ). 

{See Stmajs-BUCKLER.) 

A brownsffinttk-biwklar, one that far money and 
apod uheere will follow any man to defend him; hat 
if any daam* come, be run* away the first, and leaves 
him lathe lurch .-Florid. 

Swear now means to take an oath, 
hut the primitive sense is merely to aver 
or affirm, j when to affirm on oath was 
meant the word oath, was appended, as 
"I swear by oath.” Shakespeare uses 
the word scores of times in its primitive 
sense; thus Othello says of Desaoraona— 

8>h« (W«e, la faith, ’twos strange, *twac pitiful. 

*• Othello,'’ 1 . 3 . 


Swear bv my sword (“Hamlet." t, 5) 
—thatis, "b/the cross on the'hilt of 
mv sword.” Again in “ Winter*s Tale,” 
"Swear by this sword thou wilt perform 
my biddiag” (ii, S). Holinshed says, 
"Warwick kisses toe cross of king Ed¬ 
ward’s sword, as it were a vow to his 
promise;” and Hooker says, "He has 
sworn to me on the cross of hia pure 
Tole'do (“ Old Fortunatus ”), 

Sweat. To sweat a client. To make 
him bleed; to fleece Mm. 

To xveat coin. To subtract part of the 
silver or gold by friction, but not to such 
an amount as to render the coin useless 
as a legal tender. The French use suer 
in the same sense, as Suer son, argent, 
to sweat his money by usury. “ Vbus 
faites suer le bonbomme—let est votre 
dire quand vous le pillez.”— "Harangue 
ilu Capitaine la Carbonnade" (1615). 

Sweating Sickness appeared in 
England about a century and a half after 
the Black Death (I486). It brokp out 
amongst the soldiers of Richmond’s 
army, after the battle of Bosworth Field, 
and'lasted five weeks. It was a violent 
inflammatory fever, without boils or ul¬ 
cers. Between 1485 and 1629 there were 
live outbreaks of this pest in England, 
the krst four being confiued to English 
poo-’le in England or France; the fifth 
spr<Ad orer Germany, Turkey, and 
A u iltria. 


tTwedenbor'gians. Followers of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, a Swedish noble- 
1 s i born at Stockholm in 1689. Ho 
pty.fossf.u himself to be the founder of 
th,. Now Jerusalem church, alluding to 
Jli*. The Swedpnborgians believe they 
are in direct communication with angels, 
and maintain that the sacred Scriptures 
contain a celestial, a spiritual, and a 
natural sense. 

Siredish Nightingale. Jenny 
Lini, now Madame Goldschmidt, a na¬ 
tive of Stockholm, and previous to her 
marriage a public singor. (1821-*) 

Sweep. To streep the threshold. To 
announce to all the world that the woman 
of the house is paramount. When the 
procession called "Skiwmiington” pasted 
any house where the woman was domi¬ 
nant, each ono gave the threshold a 
sweep with a broom or byitieh. of twigs. 
(See SEIM.M1NGTOH.) 
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SWEET SINGER. 


8WITHIN. 


* __ 

Sweet Singer of Israel. KT. g 

David. 

Sweet Singers. A puritanical sect 
in the reign of Charles ID, ka., conitnon 
in Edinburgh. They burnt all story¬ 
books, ballads, romances, &c,, denounced 
all unchaste words and actions, and even 
the printed Bible. 

Swell Mob. The better* dressed 
thieves and pickpockets. A " swell ” is 
a person showily dressed ; one who puffs * 
himself out beyond his proper dimen¬ 
sions, like the frog in the fable. 

Sweno (in "Jerusalem Delivered”), 
son of the king of Denmark, was at¬ 
tacked in the night, while bringing i 
succours to Godfrey, by Solyman and a ! 
large army of Arabs. After losing nU 
his army, Sweno himself was slain by 
Solyman, and was buried in a marblo 
sepulchre which appeared miraculously 
ou the held of battle for tho purpose 
(bk. viii.),. ‘ j 

Tbe historic fact is thus described by J 
Paolo Emilio: “ Sweno, Dani regis filius, 
cum mille quingeutis cqnitibus cruce 
insignitis, transtnisso ad Oonstantino- 
polern Bosphoro inter Antiochiam ad 
reliquos Latinos iter faciebat j* .insidiis 
Tiiicorum ad unum omnes cum segio 
juvone caesi.” ^ 

Swerga. An earthly paradiso on 
Mount Meru, often resorted to by the 
gods.— Hindu mythology. 

Swi Dynasty. The twelfth Im- 

? erial dynasty of Chino, founded by 
aog-kien, prince of Swi, a.d. 587. 
assumed the name of Wen-tee (king ' 
Won). i 

Swidgsr ( William). Custodian or i 
kcoper of tm ancient college. His wifo 
was MiUy, and his father Philip. Sir. 
William is a great talker, and generally 
lioginswith the remark, "That's what I 
say,” apropos of nothing. Philip’s fa- ; 
vourite expression is, •* Lord, keep my 
momory green, I am eighty-seven.” Mrs. 

W,illiani or Miily is tho good angel of tho 
tale.— Dickens, “The Haunted Man," 

Swindle. To cheat; from the Ger¬ 
man schmin4ien,Xo totter. It.originally 
meant those artifices employed by a j 
tradesman to prop up his credit whon ; 
it began to totter, in order to prevent \ 
or defer bankruptcy. j 


« 

Swine. Hoar or hretutn, tho sire; 
eow, the dam; suehUngs, the neyp-bom 
pigs. A castrated boar-pig is caBed a 
hog or shot. Young pigs for the butcher 
are called porkers. ' < 

A sow-pig after her first litter be¬ 
comes a brood-sow, and her whole stock 
of pigs cast at a birth is called a Uttar 
or jarro w of pigs* 

Swing {Captain). Tho came tub 
sumed by certain persons who sent 
threatening letters to those who used 
threshing machines (1830-1833). Tho 
toner of these letters was as follows:— 
“Sir, if you do not lay by your threshing 
machine”, you will hear from Swing.” 

Exoesni of tho Luddite* and Swing.—We 2V>w«. 

Swinge-buekler. A roisterer, a 
rake. The continuation of “Stow’s 
Annals” tells us that tho “blades” of 
London used to assemble in West Smith- 
tield with sword and bucker, in the reign 
of queen Elizabeth, on high days and 
holidays, for mock fights called “brag¬ 
ging " fights. They swashed and swinged 
their bucklers with much show of fury, 
“ but seldome was anyman hurt.” (See 
Swash-buckler.) 

There was I, and little John Doit of Staffordshire, 
ami lilock tieorge Bare, and FraneU Fiokbous, aud 
M ill Squeie a Cotewold man,— you had not ionr »uoh 
awiiigc-buoklera in all tit, luus-of-eourt; and. 1 .may 
say to you, we knew witere the bona-rohaa were.— 
Shaketpeare ," St Usury 1 V.,” UL Si. 

Swiss. Tho nick-name of a Shviss is 
“Colin Tampon "Jg.v.). 

Ab money, no Swiss — i.e., no servant. 
The Swiss have ever been the merce¬ 
naries of Europe, willing to serve any 
one for pay. The same was said of the 
ancient Ca'rians. In the hotels of Paris 
this notice is common: IHmaruIcz or 
1‘arlez an Suisse (Speak to the porter). 

Swiss Boy (The). Musib by Mos- 
cheles. 

Swiss Family Robinson. An 
abridged translation of a German tale bv 
Joachim Heinrich Kampe. tutor to baron 
Humboldt. 

S within (St.). If it rains on St. 
Swithin's day (15th July), there will be 
rain for forty days. 

Sr Swiihin’* day, gif ye do rain, for forty day* it 

will remain; 

St. Swithio'e day, an y« be fair, for foriy day* ’twil 1 

iiuunaemair. . 

The French .have two similar pro¬ 
verbs— jS* il picul le jour de St. J/J lard 




swrrzEfis, 


SWOBD. 


[8tb June], il pleut guaranle jours plus 
tard;&xui &il pleut U jour do St. &ertrats 
[lStwjune], il phut qtrarcmUjours apris. 

The legend is that St. Switbin, bishop 
of Winchester, who died 882, desired to 
be buried in the chtfirch-.yard of the 
minster, that the “ sweet rain of heaven 
might fall upon bis' grave.” ' At canon¬ 
isation the monks thought to honour the 
saint by removing his body into tho 
choir, aqd fixed the 15th July for the 
ceremony; but it rained day after day « 
for forty days, so that the monks saw 
the saints were averse to their project, 
and wisely abaudoned it. 

The St. Switbin of Scotland is St. 
Martin of Bouillons. Tho rainy saint in 
Flanders is St. Godolibve; in Germany, 
the Seven Sleepers. 

Switzers. Guards attendant on , 
kings, &C., without any regard to the i 
country whonco they came. The reason j 
is this, the Swiss used to bo hired for mer- J 
ceuaries, In French suisr( means "houso j 
porter,” and till quite recently at tho j 
British embassy were *<hese words over j 
the porter’s lodge -/)&yundez tin Suisse. 
The church beadle i’^Alled suisse. •Tho 
King in "Hamlet’’ i/Vs, "Where are 
my Switzers '( Let th^jpuard tho door ’ 
<iv. 5). jO 

SwiveUer (Dfotyt A kind-heavtod 
care-for-nothing, l^'Afy in speech and 
fond bf absurd qu rations.— Dicktus, 

" Old Curiosity Shop. ’ i 

Sword. 

(1) ^yrccane’jtwas called "Trancb'era.” 

This sword fell intcuBr'\ndemart’s pos¬ 
session. i •* 

(2) A rtegaVs (Spenser) wa4,jalicd ‘ ‘ CUry- 

sa'or.” a. 

• (8) Arthur’s was, called “Escalihar,” 
"Excalibar,” or ‘^Oalibumgiven to 
him by the Lady of the Lake. 

(4) Sir Be vis’s of Hamptounwos called 
“ Morglay.” 

(5) Biterolfs was called *' Schiit.” 

<6) Braggadochid swots called "Sangla- 
moro” («• Faery Queen ”). 

(7) Cottar's irrw called “Crocca Mors” 
{yellow death). (See "Commentaries,” 
bk. iv. 4.) 

(8) Charlemagne's was called u Joyeuse” 
or “ Fusberta Joyo'sa.” It was made by 
Galas. 

(9) The Cuts was called "Cola'da;” 
the sword “Tizo'na" was taken by bitn 
from King Bucar. 


■ -i 

(10) dosamonts was called " Haute- 
claire," made by Galas. 

(11) Dietrich’s was "Nagelring.” 

(12) Doolin't of Mayence was called 
“Merveilleupe” (wonderful). 

(18) Eck’s was called " Saobo.” 

(14) Edward the Confessor*s was called 
“Curtn'na” (the cutter), a blunt sword 
of state carried before the sovereigns of 
England at their coronation, emblema¬ 
tical of mercy. 

(15) English Kings' (the ancient) was 
cal loti "Ourfca'na.” 

(16) Frithiof's was called " Angurva' - 
del ” (stream of anguish). 

(17) JIaco I.'s of Norway was called 
11 Quern-Biter” (foot-breadth). 

.(18) Jlieme’s was called " Bfutg&ng.” 

(19) Ui/tlebrarul’s was " Brinnig.” 

(20) Iriny’s was called " Waskb.” 

(21) Lamicelot of the Lake's was called 
“ Ar'oundight.” 

(22) Muhoniel's was called “Bhu* 1 
Fakilr” (tho trenchant), a scimitar; " A1 
I Sat tar” (the boater); “Medham” (the 
keen); " Halef ” (the deadly). 

(26) Maugis’s, or Ma(agigt‘s,vraa called 
“ Flamberge ” or “ Floberge.” He gave 
it to lus cousin liinaldo. It was made by 
Wioland. 

(24) Ogier the Dam's was called “Sau- 
vagfhe.” It was made by Munifican. 

• (ji) Oliver's was " Haute-Claire.” 

(Iti) Orlando's was called “Durinda'na” 
or "Durindan,” which once belonged to 
Hector, and is said to be still preserved 
at Kocamadour, in Franco. 

(27) Of tiers was "Corrouge” (2 syl,). 

(28) liinaldo’s was called “ Fusbsrta ” 
or "Flamberge” (2 syl.). (See above, 
AJangis .) 

(29) Roge'ro's was called “ Balisarda.” 
It was made by a sorceress. 

(80) Roland's was called " Durandal,” 
made by Munifican. This is the Freuoh 
version of Orlando and " Durandana.” 

(31) Siegfi ied’s was called "Balmung,” 
in the " Nibelungon-Lied.” It was made 
by Wielaud. Also "Gram.” "Mimung” 
woslent to him by Wittich. 

(32) Sintram’s was called " Welsung.” 

(83) Strong - o' - the - A nn’s was called 

“ Graban,” made by Ansias. 

(34) ThoralfShotinsotCs, i.o.Thoralf the 
Strong, of Norway, was called " Quern- 
biter” (foot-broadth). 

(35) Wieiand. The swords made by this 
divine blocksm. th were “Flamberge 7 * and 
" Balmung.” 
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SYCOPHANT. 


% Sword. Galas, Muhifican, and Ans:a& 
made nine swords, each Of which took 
three years to make 

Galas made“ Klamberge ” and “Joy- 
euse” for Charlemagne, and “ Hauto- 
elaire” forClosamont. 

Maaifinan made “Durandal" for Bo¬ 
land, and “ Sauvagine" and “Courtain” 
for Ogier the Dane. 

Annas made “Baptism,” "Florence,” 
and “Graban” for Strong-i’-th’ -Arm. 

Oliver’s sword called “Glorious” hacked 
the nine swords a foot from the pommel. 
—“ Croquemitainc 

Sword. At the death of Uter Pen- 
dragon there were many claimants to 
the crown; they were all ordered to 
assemble in “ the great church of Lon¬ 
don ” on Christroas-eve, and found a 
sword stuck in a stone and anvil with 
this inscription: “He who can draw 
forth this sword, the same is to be king.” 
The knights tried to pull it out, hut 
were unable. One day when a tourna¬ 
ment was held, young Arthur wanted a 
sword and took this one, not knowing it 
was a charmed instrument, whereupon 
he was universally acknowledged to be 
the God-elected king. This was the 
sword of Excalibar.— “History of I'rince 
Arthur” i. 3. 

The enchanted sword in “Am'adta of 
GauL”’ Whoever drew this sword '‘•om 
a rock was to gain access to a subter¬ 
ranean treasure. (Cap. exxx. See (kso 
caps, lxxii. and xeix.) I 

The sword of God. Khaled Ibn 11 
Waled was so called for his prowess at 
the battle of Muta. Khaled was the 
nephew of Maimu'na, one of the pro¬ 
phet's nine living wives. 

Turn tongue is a douhle-edged sword. 
You first soy one thing and then the 
oontrary", your argument cuts both ways. 
TheaHuakm is to the double-edged sword 
out of the mouth of the Son of man—one 
edge to condemn, and the other to save 
(Rev. L Id), 

Tours is a Delphic sword—it cuts both 
wags. Erasmus says a Dolphie sword is 
that which accommodates itself to the 
pro or con. of a eubject. The reference 
is to the double meanings of the Delphic 
oracles, called in Greek Delphihs mach- 
aira. 

Poke not fire with a sword. This was a 
precept of Pythagoras, meaning add not 
fuel to fire, or do not irritate an angry 
man by sharp words which will only in¬ 


crease his rage. (See lamblichus, “ Pro. 
treptics,” symbol ix.) ■ ^ 

Swords Prohibited. Gamiugran 
high at Bath, and frequently fed to dis¬ 
putes and beso*t to the sword, then 
generally carried by well-dressed men. 
Swords were therefore prohibited by 
Nash in the publie rooms; still they were 
worn in the streets, when Nash, in con¬ 
sequence of a duel fought by torchlight 
by two notorious gamesters, made the 
* rule absolute—“ That no swords should 
on any account be worn in Bath.” 

Sworn at Highgate. T. Moore says, 
“ The party was sworn on a pair-of horns 
never to kiss'the maid when he could kiss 
the mistress; never to eat brown bread 
when ho could get white ; never to drink 
small beer when he could get strong...... 

unloss you like it best.” 

Many to the steep of Highgate hie. 

Ask ye, iiuMtim shades, the reason why ? 

*J.’is to the worship of the solemn Hom. 

Hi/roo ,*• Child* Harold. * 

Swyneburne is an English transla¬ 
tion of senglier, ad may be seen by their 
armorial device, trois testes da senglier 
(three wild-boars’ heads). 

Syb'arite (3 s$.). A self-indulgent 
.person; a wanton J The inhabitants of 
Syb'nris, in Grooo^ were proverbial for 
their luxurious living and self-indulgence, 
A tale is told by Seneca of a Sybarite 
who complained ^tat'he could not rest 
comfortably at night, and being asked 
why, replied, “Ho found a rose-leaf 
doubled under him, and it hurt him.” 
(See Bipaille.) 

All is oalm as would delight the heart 
Of Sybarite of oli 

Thomson, “ Castk of Indoltnct,” canto i. 

Sybarite. The Sybarites taught their 
horses to dance to the sound /*jf a pipe. 
When tho Crotonians marspsd against 
Sybari'ta they began to p»y on their 
pipes, whereupon all the Sybarite* horses 
drawn out in array before the town began 
„to dance ; disorder soon prevailed in the 
ranks, and the victory was quickandeasy. 

Syc'ophant, from the Greek suho- 
phanlUs, “fig-blabbers.” The men of 
Athoira passed a law forbidding the ex¬ 
portation of figs; the law was little more 
- than a dead letter, but there were always 
found mean fellow* who, for their own 
private epda, impeached those who vio¬ 
lated it; hence sycophant came to signify 
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first tv government toady, end then a 
toady generally. 

Syo'or&x. A witoh, whose son was 
Cal iban. —Shakespeare, “ TheTempegt.” 

Sydney, or rather Sidney ( A Igertton), 
called by Thomson, in his “ Summer,” 
The British Casdus, because of his repub¬ 
lican feelings. Both disliked kings, not 
from their misrule, but from a dislike 
of monarchy. Cassius was one of the 
conspirators against the life of Caesar, 
and Sidney was one of the judges that 
condemned Charles !. to the block. (1G17- 
16 S:i.) 

The Scottish Sidtiey. Robert Baillie, of 
Jorviswood, in Lanarkshire, is so called. 
Ho was executed in 1684. 

Sy'enite. A granite so called from 
Syene, in Egypt, its great quarry. 

Syllogism. The five hexameter 
versos which contain the symbolic names 
of all the different syllogistic figures aro 
as follow:— 

Barbara, Oelfiront, T>Srd, FariGque, priori*. 

Ccsilrc, Cimestre*, Festinfl, ifiarOka, sewndas. 

Tertia, Darapti, Pisimls, till, Felapton, 

Boknrdo FertsSn habeL ’Ufrta tnsujier add'd 

Bramantip, CaniSnee, Bljjjj,', FesipO, FreBlson. 

N.B. The vowel A 'fyvfersal affirmative. 

£ •'fersal nogative. 

I pi 1 , licivlar affirmative. 
0 particular nogative. 

Taking the first* lino svs the standard, 
tho initial letters of al| the words below it 
show to wliich stailua^d the syllogism is 
to be reduced: thus], Baroko is to be 
reduced to “Barbara,” Cesifro to “Cela- 
rent,” and so on. 1 

SylphB, according jto middle-age 
belief, are tho etemo&uai, spirits of air; 
so named by the Rosicrucians and Cabal- 
ists, from the Greek sitpfus \\ butterfly or 
moth. (See Gnomes.) 

Sylphs. Any mortal who has preserved 
* inviolate chastity may enjoy intimate 
familiarity with those gentle spirits. All 
coquettes at death become sylphs, “ and 
sport and flutter in the fields of air.” 

Whoever, ftlr and ohaate, ‘ 

Beleets mankind, is by wane sylph embraoed. 

Pope,"' Bapeuf the Luck," i, 

Sylvester (St.). The pope who con¬ 
verted Constantine the Great and his 
mother by “ the miracle of restoring to 
life a dead ox.” The ox was killed by a 
magician for a trial of skill, and he who 
restored it to life 'was to be accounted 
the servant of the true God. This tale is 
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manifestly an imitation of the Bible story 
of Elijah and the prophets of Baal' (1 
Kings xvifl.). 

Syl'viUs Bo'nua. Supposed tcute 
Coil the Good, a oonten^orary 
nras, who often meotlehs him; but hot 
even the fatlfes of his works are known. 
He was a British writer. 

Symbols of Saints. 

Saints. # Symbol*. 

Agatha.. ~. Carrying h«r breast* in a dish. 

Agathon ... A book and crosier. 

Agnes .. ... A lamb at her side. 

Anaeta'eia ... A palm branch. 

Andrew ... A saltire cram. 

Anne . A book In her hand. 

Anthony ... A cross with a bell at the end, and 


Jtamabai ... 

Bartholomew 
Blaise. 

Bridget 
Catharine ... 
Cecilia 


Clare ... 
Clement 


uuinoen 

Brad 

iXmie .. . 

ISrothg 
\dward U 
Oon/MOr 
JhiaUth 
JpaUh ... . 

lJUiIuc .. . 

K Vlouier ... . 
1 

■Vanou 


Anaeta'eia... A prim branch. 

Andrew ... A ealtlre cram. 

Anne . A book In her hand. 

Anthony ... A cross with a hell at the end, and 
a pig by hit side. 

ApoW/nla ... A tooth and palm Mtoch. She Is* 
applied to by those Who loffer 
from toothache. 

Asaph and) . 

Agdan °roner. 

Barbara ... A book and palm branch. 

Bamabae ... A stair in one hand and *A open 
book In the other. 

Bartholomew A knife. 

Blaise. Iron combs, with which hit body 

was torn to pieces. 

Bridget ... A orostm and book. 

Cuthartna ... An Inverted sword, or Urge wheel - 
Cecilia ... Playing on a harp or organ. 
Christopher... A gigantic figure carrying Christ 
over a river. 

Clare . A palm branch. 

Clement ... A papsl orown, or an auohor. He 
was drowned with an anchor tied 
round his neek. 

Crispin and 1 - . . , . 

Crunrian. J ™ wo shoe-makers at work. 

Cuthbert ... St. Osbald's head tn hit hand. 
liafid A leek, in oornmemoratioi; of his 

, victory over the Saxons. 

X finis. Holding his mitred headln hit hand. 

Ihrothy Currying a basket of fruit 
fdward the 1 Crowned with a nimbus, and hold- 
Ovn/Mor . J Inga saeptre 
' Jluaueth ... St John and the lamb at her fset. 
'Waiih ... ..„ * gridiron. 
iphluc .. .?■ 2a auohor. 

'-Vlower . "'Her head in her band, and a Sower 

l sprouting out other neek. 

«Yanoi* ... A suraph inflicting the five wounds 

of Christ. 


Jfyacre ... 

Satirist .. ... _ __ __ 

him and tho Virgin. 

Qeorge . Houuied on horseback, and trans¬ 

fixing a dragon. 

Cfies . A hind, wtthTte bead is tho saint's 

lap. 

^Urwter trU }^ olnbandaaw. 

James the Less A pilgrim's staff, book, And scrip. 

John Baldtst A long mantle and valid, elm * 
lamb at his foefc - 

M Evangelist Aahaliee.outof which a dragon or 
sei pent is issuing, and an open 
book. 

Lawrence ... A book anil gridiron. 

Lo me . A kmg kneeling. with the arm* nt 

France at ht* f« et; a bishop 
blessing him, and n.dove descend¬ 
ing on his head. _ 

Log... ... ... A orosirr and hammer. Ho is the 
patron sa<nt of smiths. 

.''r«sras 5 S&r b " taa, “' 1 

Luke . Sitting at a reading teak, beneath 

which apDean an ox’s hsiri. 


Arraved ia a long robe, pwying, 
and holding hie beads in one hand 
A flower-pot, full or lilies between 
him and the Virgin. 


Lawrence 
Lo me ... 


m 


SYMBOLISM. 


T. 


Morn* ~ Swtdj ta^ gii * jaw !gOB. or j4orelng 

."" ta Miehiek, dividing W» cloak 
With a btnu behind him. 
iMlrtt* Wp-i'Caer's--:)* ih« «hild Jmuk, and a 

IrmOcw ,.. Carry!ns? a fnllert eluh, or ex¬ 
pounding a hook helddwfore him. 
Wieha*... In aftnoar. with » oroee. or e.sp 
holding ecetce, In which be i« 

IftcMal ... Atue with naked infante in it- lie 
is patron saint ofjihiTdren. 

Pni . A sword end a book. 

/Jeter . Keja and a triple cross. 

Philip . A erorier. 

Jioche . A wallet, and a dog with » loaf In 

its nkouth slttme by. lie shows 
• boil in hie thigh. 

Sebastian ... Bis arms tied behind him. and 
his body transfixed with arrows. 
Two archers stand by his side 
Stephen , ... A book and a stone in his hand. 
'Jheudora ... The devil holding her baud, and 
tempting her. 

Theodore ... Aimed with a halberd in bis hand, 
end with a sabre by his side. 
Thomae o.f\ Kueeling, and a man behind him 
Canterbury ) striking at him with a sword 

Ursula . A book and arrow’s. She was shot 

through with arrows by the 
prinosofthe Huns. 

(See Avossui, Evangelists, *o ) 

■ 

Symbolism of Colours, wh other 
displayed in dresses, the back-ground of 
pictures, or otherwise: 

Black typifies* grief, death. 

Blue, hope, lovo of divine works; (in 
dresses) divine contemplation, piety, sin¬ 
cerity. 

Pale Blue, peace, Christian prude 
love of good works, a serene eonseieri 
Orem, faith, immortality, tho resuri 
tiou of the just; (in drosses) the gladr. 
of the faithful. 

Vale Green, baptism. 

Grey, tribulation. 

Purple, justice, royalty. 

Red, martyrdom for faith, charity; (in 
dresses) divine love. 

Rose-colour, martyrdom. Innocent III. 
says of martyrs and apostles," IJi et illi 
sunt floras rosarum ot lillia convallium.'’ 
— “De Saw. alto Myst.,” i. 64. 

Stitffran, confessor's. 

Scarlet, the fervour and glory of wit¬ 
nesses to the church. 

Violet, penitence. 

White, purity, temperance, innocence, 
chastity, faith; (in dresses) innocence 
and purity. 

Symbolism of Metals and Gems. 

A methyst typifies humility. I 
Diamond, invulnerable faith. , * 

Gold, glory, power. 

Onyx, sincerity. 


Sapphire, hope. 

Silver, chastity, purity. 

Symmee’s Hole. A vast cavern, 
supposed by Capt. John C. Symmcs, of 
America, to exist in the earth, leading to 
| its very centre. The centre, he affirms, 
; is peopled, has itB flora and fauna, and 
; is lighted by two underground planets, 

; which he calls Pluto and Proserpine. 

Symple'^ades (4 syl.). Two rocks 
in the Euxme Sea said to open and 
shut. When a ship sailed between them 
they not unfroquently shut suddenly 
upon it and crushed it. Tho Argo es¬ 
caped this fato, but lost a part of its 
stem. 

Synop'tics. Tho first three gospols. 
(See Loau.) 

Syntax (Doctor). A simple-minded 
clergyman, wholly unacquainted with tho 
world, but a scholar and a gentleman. 
Jle goes in search of the pictures'iuc.~ 
William Combe, " Tour of Dr. Syntax." 

Syn'tipas. A Greek version of 
Randabars parables, j^n tipas is the 


tutor, and Cyras tho 
Sacks.) 


(Sec Seven' 



Sy'phax (in "Jqrusalcm'Delivered”). 
Chief of the Arabs who joined the Egyp¬ 
tian armament agjUnst tho Crusaders. 
Tasso says of the 3frabs, "Their accents 
wore female, and their stature diminu¬ 
tive” (bk. xvii.). 

Syp/iax, in Addison’s "Cato.” 

Syrens of the Ditdh. Frogs; so 
called by Tassoni. 

Syria, says' ftichardson, derives its 
name from Sm-i (a delicate roso); hence 
Suristan (tho land of roses). The Jews 
called Syria A ram. 


T 

T, in music, stands for Tutti (all), 
meaning all the instruments or voices 
are to join. It is the opposite ot S for 
Solo. 

Marked, with a T. Criminals con¬ 
victed of felony, and admitted to tho 
benefit of clergy, were branded on tho 
brawn of the thumb with the lettor T 
(thuf). The law was abolished by 7 and 
3 Geo. c. 27. 

It fits to a T. Exactly. The allusion 
is tp work that mechanics square with 


TAB. 


. TABLE-TURNING, 
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a T-rulo, especially useful in making 
angles true, and obtaining perpendicu¬ 
lars on paper or wood. 

The Minify T’s. Sin Tander, Sin 
Tantony, Sin Tawdry, Sin Tausin, Sin 
Tedmund, and Sin Telders; otherwise 
St. Andrew, St. Anthony, St Audry, St. 
Austin [Augustine], St. Edmund, and 
St. Ethelrcd. 

Tab. An old Tab. An old maid; 
an old tabby or cat. So called because 
old maids usually make a cat their com¬ 
panion. 

Tab'ard. The Tabard, in Southwark, 
is where Chaucer supposes liis pilgrims 
to have assembled. The tabard was a 
jacket without sleeves, whole before, 
open on both sides, with a square collar, 
winged at the shoulder like a capo, and 
worn by military noblos over their armour. 
It was generally emblazoned with heral¬ 
dic devices. Heralds still wear a tabard. 

Item....it chascun ung grand tabart 
He Rordulier, jusques aux pieds 

"Le Petit Testament tie Maittre Frunfoit Wlon, 

Tab'ardar.V Assize , of Queen’s Col¬ 
lege, Oxford ; •‘"'I ©Vl id because liis 
gown has tabs* /.s/o^s—that is, loose 
sleeves, teriL>''^«tufA littlo below the 
elbow in-^ point, J 

Tab'arin. He's $\':afoirin —a merry 
Andrew. Tabarin :<as tho fellow of 
Mon^or, a famous ven’for.pf rqiack medi¬ 
cine in the reign of Carles £ his 

antics nnd coarse wit rie collected great 
crowds, and both he anu his mrtscergrew 
rich. Tabarin bought a handsome 
chateau in Dauphine, but *416 aristocracy 
out of jealousy murdered him. s 

Tabby, a cat, means strictly the 
silken creature. (Frenoh, tabis; Italian, 
&c., tabi ; Persian, retabi, a rich figured 
silk.) 

Demnregt of tb« tabby kind, 

Tho poniiTO Selina, roollnea. Gray. 

Table. ApellSs* Table. A pictured 
table, representing the excellency of so¬ 
briety on one side, and the deformity of 
intemperance on the other. 

Tables of CebSs. Cebeswas a Theban 
philosopher, a disciple of Socrates, and 
one of the interlocutors of Plato’s 
“Pheodo.” Hi* “Tables” or TaJdeau 
supposes him to be placed before a 
tableau or panorama representing the , 
life of man, whieh the philosopher de- j 
■oribes with great accuracy of judgment • 


and splendour of sentiment. This ta¬ 
bleau is sometimes appended to " B pfo 
te'tus.” 

Table of Pytkaforas, The common 
multiplication table, carried up to ten. 
The table is parcelled off into 100 little 
squares of cells, ( See T abuue.) 

Knights of the Round Table. A mili¬ 
tary order instituted by Arthur, the 
“first king of the Britons,” a.d. 516. 
Some say they were twenty-four in num¬ 
ber, some make the number os high as 
150, and others reduce the number to 
12. They were all seated at a round 
table, that no one might claim a post of 
honour." 

The Twelve Tables . The tables of the 
Roman laws ongraved on brass, brought 
from Athens to Rome by the decemvirs. 

Turning the Tables. Rebutting a 
charge by bringing forth a counter¬ 
charge. Thus, if a husband accuses his 
wife of extravagance in dress, she “turns 
the tables upon him” by accnsing him of 
extravagance in his club. The Romans 
prided themselves on their tables made 
of citron-wood from Mauritania, inlaid 
with ivory, abd sold at a most extrava¬ 
gant price—some equal to a senator's 
inoomo. When the gentlemen accused 
the ladies of extravagance, the ladies 
J retorfec-d by reminding the gentlemen of 
' whqfjfthoy spout in tables. Pliny calls 
tbisLasto of the Romans mensa’rum in- 
sauit. 

Ii is also used for “audi alteram 
paiiem,” and tho allusion is then slightly 
m*iUiiod—“ We have considered the 
wi Vs extravagance, let ub now look to 
tli ) husband's, ” 

V* will now turn the tables, and show ilia lim¬ 
ine pis in all their vigour.-The Times. 

Table d’Hdte (the host's table). An 
ordinary. In the middle ages, and even 
dovm to the, reign of Louis XIV., the 
landlord’s table was the only public 
•lining-place known in Geruiauy and 
France. The first restaurant was opened 
in Pafis during the reign of the Grand 
Monargue, and was a great success 

Table Money. Money appro¬ 
priated to the purposes of hospitality. 
General officers in the army end flag, 
officers iu tho navy have table-money- 
the maximum allowance being three 
guineas a-day. 

Table-Turning’. The art or power 
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of turning tables without the application I 
of meehanieal force. The force applied 
is alleged to be that of “the spirits,” 
or of seme unknown aura aldn to elec¬ 
tricity , and animal magnetism. (See 
Spiritualism.) 

Tableaux Vivonts (French, living 
pictures). Representations of statuary 
groups by living persons, invented by 
Madame Genlis while she had charge of 
the children of the due d’Orldans. 

Tabooed. Forbidden. This is a 
Polynesian term, and means consecrated 
or set apart. ThuB a burial-ground is 
tabooed for general purposes. To fight in 
such a place would be impious, and any 
person who did so would be tabooed or 
“excommunicated” for violating the 
taboo. Like the Greek anathema , the i 
Larin sacer, the French sacre, &e., the I 
word has a double meaning—one to con- j 
secrete, and one to incur the ponalty of 
violating tho consecration. 

Tab'orites (3 syl.). A sect of Hus¬ 
sites in Bohemia; so called from the 
fortress Tabor, about fifty miles from 
Prague, from which "Nicolas von llussi- 
neez, one of the founders, expelled the 
Imperial army. They are now incorpo¬ 
rated with the Bohemian Brethren. 


Tabouret. The right of sitthV in 
the presence of the queen. InTthe 
ancient French court certain ladies pad 
the droit de tabouret (right of sitting dpi a 
tabouret in the presence of the queen). 
At first it was limited to princesses; 
but subsequently it was extended to all 
the chief ladies of the queen’s house¬ 
hold; and later still the wives of am¬ 
bassadors, dukes, lord chancellor, and 
keeper of the seals, enjoyed the privilege. 
Gentlemen similarly privileged had the 
droit defauttv.il 

Qpi me rtoetemlt 
Ha jn»rqul»e a ]«tabouret 
JAranper. “ Z* Marqiut dt Cardbas.” 

Tabulae Tol'etan®. The astro¬ 
nomical tables composed by order of 
Alpbonso X, of Castile, in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, were so called 
because they were adapted to the city of 
Tale'do. 

His Tables Tplletanlfi forth bo brought, 

Jhil wel ooti eeted. no ther lotted avwgbt 
-■ Chau tor, Canterbury Tales' J 1,685 

Taoh.e'brune (2 syl,). The horse 


of Qgier le Done. The word means 
“ brown-spot.” 

Tac'wins. Winged female forme, 
who (according to the Koran) defend 
mortals from the evil dem&ns. 

Tae'-pings. Chinese rebels. The 
word means Universal Peace, and arose 
thus: Hung-sew-tseuen, a man of hum¬ 
ble birth, and on unsuccessful candidate 
for a government office, was induced by 
some missionary tracts to renounce idol¬ 
atry and found the society of Tae-ping, 
which came into collision with the im¬ 
perial authorities in 1850. Hung now 
gave out that he was the chosen instru¬ 
ment in God’s hand to uproot idolatry 
and establish the dynasty of Universal 
Peace; he assumed the*title of Tae“- 
ping-wang (Prince of Universal. Peace), 
and called his five chief officers princes. 
Nankin was made tbeir capital in I860, 
but in 1864 the rebellion was nearly 
stamped out. 

Taf ‘'fata or Taffety. A fabric made of 
silk. At one time it wdk watered ; hence 
Taylor says “No taffaty more change¬ 
able than they." “Notre mot taffeta 
est formd, par onqmatopde, du bruit qne 
fait cotto (Stoffe” ,Francisque-Michel). 

Taffaty, phrases. Smooth sleek phrases; 
euphemisms. We also use the words 
fustian, stuff, silkdn, shoddy, buckram, 
velvet, sarin, lutestring, sc. Ac., to 
qualify phrases ana literary compositions 
spoken or written. 

Taffeta phrase*. silken terras precise. 
Three-plied hyperboles. 

Shakespsare, "Luvt's Libour'e Lott"r. S. 

* 

Taffy. A Welshman ; so called from 
David, a very, common Welsh name. 
David, familiarly Davy, becomes in Welsh 
Taffid, Taffy. 

Tag, Bag, and Bobtail. The valgus 
ignobue. The words are properly applied 
to three sorts of inferior dogs. Tog is 
sometimes written shag. 

It will swallow ns all up, ships and men, she*, 
rag, and bobtnil.— Ttabilaie, "JfeiUepruef," It. its. 

Tagliainn (2 syl.). A means em¬ 
ployed by the Scotch in inquiring into 
futurity. A person wrapped up in the 
hide of a fresh-slain bullock was placed 
beside a waterfall, or at the foot of a 
precipioe, and there left to meditate on 
the question propounded. Whatever his 
fancy suggested to him in this wild 
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situation passed for the inspiration of 
his disembodied spirit. 

Last evening tide 
Brian an Msnry hath tried, 

Qt kind whtoh imut not be 

unleaMb dread extremity. 

The Taghalrm celled. 

Sir Waiter Scott, “ indy of tht take" it. 4. 

TaTierites (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
five kings, who roigned in Khorossan for 
fifty-two years (820-872). So called 
from the founder TahSr, general of the 
Califs army. * 

Tahmuras. King of Persia, whose 
adventures in Fairy-land among the 
Pe'ris and Dives (1 syl.) may be found 
in “Richardson’s “Dissertation.” 

Tail. Lion’s tail. Lions, according 
to legend, wipo out their footsteps with 
their long tail that they may not be 
tracked. 

He has no more tail titan a Manx cat. 
The cats iu the Isle of Man arc without 
a tail. 

Tails. We are seriously told that the 
men of Keut are born with tails, as a 

E uuishment for file murder of Thomas h 
iooket, ~~ Lambert, “ Beta mb.’’ 

Tails. It is said that the Ghilano 
race, which number between 30,000 and 
40,(100, and dwell ‘i far boyond the Seu- 
► naar,” j)ave tails tb-'oo or four suchos j 
. long, -'colonel duCo°ret tells us he care- | 
fully examined one 4 this raco named 
Belial, the slaveo>f ’in efpir in Mecca, 
whoso house he fr^iuSlted.—“ Wjidd of 
Wonders,'’ p. 200. 

A three-tailed lashqgp.' {See B'^SHA.'W.) 

Tailors. The three tailors of Tonlev 
Street Canning says t!m£ three tailors 
of Tooley Street, Southwfte-k, addressed 
a petition pf grievances tJitho House of 
Common!^ beginning—“Wd^ the people 
of England." *, 

Nine tailors make a man. The present 
seppe of this expression is that a tailor : 
is so much more feeble than another j 
man, that it would take nine of them ! 
to moke a man of average stature and 1 
strength. There is a tradition that an 
orphan lad, in 1742, applied to a fashion¬ 
able London tailor for alms. There 
were time journeymen in the establish, 
ment, each of whom contributed some*, 
thing to set the little orphan up with 
a fruit barrow. The little merchant iu 
time became rich, and adopted for his 
motto “ Nifie tailors made mo a man,” or 
“Nine tailors make a man.” This eer- ; 


tainly is not the origin of the expression, 
inasmuch as we find a similar one used 
by Taylor a century before that date, and 
referred to as Of old standing even then. 

gome fooltoh Jen are, I thtnke, at first beoan 

Tht dander that three tayiers are one man- 
To mar, “ Worlcu lit. 74. (1030.) 

Take a Hair of the Dog that Bit 
You. After a debauch take a little 
wine the next day. Take a cool draught 
of ale in the morning, after a night’s 
excess. The advice was given literally 
in ancient times, “ If a dog bites you, 
put a hair of the dog into the wound,” 
on tho homoeopathic principle of simitta 
similibus curantar (like oures like). 


Talbot {Lord Arthur). A Cavalier 
who won the affootionsof Elvi'ra, daughter 
of lord Walton; but lord Walton had 
promised his daughter in marriage to Sir 
liichard Ford, a Puritan officer. The 
betrothal being set aside, the Cavalier 
bocame the accepted lover, and the 
marriage ceremony Was fixed to take 
place at Plymouth. When lord Arthur 
reached Plymouth, he discovered the 
dowagor queen Henrietta in disguise, 
and aided her escape. Elvira, bearing 
thereof, concluded that her affianced 
husband had eloped with another lady. 
Lord ^.rthur, on his return, was arrested 
by Crpmwell’s soldiers and condemned 
to death; but Cromwell, secure in his 
strength, commanded all political prison¬ 
ers.^ ?,bo released. Lord Arthur was ac- 
coMlingly pardoned, and married Elvira. 
— Bellini, “ I Pnritam” {an opera). 

TaPbotype (3 syl.). A photographic 
process invontod in 1839 by Fox Talbot, 
who called it “ The Calotype procoss." 


Tale (1 syl.). A tally; a reckoning. 
In Exod. v. we have tale of bricks. The 
ignorant measure by tale, not by weight. 

; Every shepherd telle hie tele. 

Under the hawthorn In the dele. 

MittoH m “t’AlUoro" i* 

Talent, meaning cleverness or “ gift” 
of intelligence, is a word borrowed from 
Matt. xxv. 14—30. 

Tales (2 syl.). Persons in the court 
from w%om the sheriff or his clerk makes 
selections to supply the place of jurors 
who have been empanelled, but are not 
in attendance. It is the first word of the 
Latin sentence which provides, for this 
contingency —TaiMs de circummanftints. 
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To pay « Tb pray that the 

number of jurymen may oo completed. 

It sometimes happens that jurymen are 
challenged, or ifaat less than twelve are 
in chart. When this is the ease the 
iurjrmifi request that'their complement 
be- mbddlttp from persons in tho court. 
Those Who supplement the jury are 
called talesmen, and their names are sot 
down in a book called a talesboob. 

Tales of the Genii, by Sir Charles 
Morell. 

Tales of the Hall, .in ten-syllable 
verse with rhymes, in twenty-two books, 
is bv George Crabbe. author of “ The 1 
Borough.” * 

TaTgol (in “Hudibras”) was Jack- 
son, a butcher in Newgate Street, who 
got a captain’s commission for bis rebel¬ 
lious bravery at fhe’battle of Naseby. 

Talisman. In order to free any 
place of vermin, the figure of tho ob¬ 
noxious animal is made in wax or conse¬ 
crated metal, in a planetary hour, and 
this is called the talisman.— Warburton. 

He swore that you hud robbed his house, 

Aud stole M» tbtlswauie Jouae. 

& /Sutler, “Hwlibras," pt. Mi. 1. 

Talisman. Tho Abraxas Stono is a 
most noted talisman, {See Abraxas.) In 
-Arabia a talisman is still used, consisting 
of a piece of paper, on which are written 
the names of the Soven SlfeopersV and 
their dog, to protect a house from gqjpsts 1 
and demons. The talisman is suppifced 
to be sympathetic, and to receive anjdu- 
fiueuce from the planets, which it com¬ 
municates to the wearer. j 

Talking Bird. A bird that spoke 
with a human voiee, and could call all 
, -other birds to sing in ooncert with itself. 
—The Sisters who Envied their Younger 
gist#'{“Arabian Nights"). {See Green 
BiED.) 

4 Tally.* To correspond. The tally 
used lathe Exchequer was a rod of wood, 
marked on one face with notches corres¬ 
ponding to the sum for which it was an 
acknowledgment. Two other sides con¬ 
tained the date, the name of the payer, 
and so ou f > Tne rod woe the* cleft in 
such a manner that each half contained 
one written-side and half of every notch. 
One part Was kept la the Exchequer, and 
the oth*r -was, circulated. When pay- 
meet was required the two parts were 
compared, andif thSy “ tallied,” or made 


a tally, dB was right; if net, there was 
some fraud, and payment was refused. 
Tallied were not finally abandoned in the 
Exchequer tlI11834. (French, tailkr^ to 
out.) ;4 

Tally-ho is the Norman hunting cry, 
TaiUit au l (To the coppice). The tally- 
ho was used when the stag was viewed In 
full career making for the coppice. We 
now wy “ Tally-ho 1” when, the fox breaks 
hover. The French cry is Thin hillmt / 

Talpot or Talipot Tree. A gi¬ 
gantic palm. When the shdath of the 
flowor bursts it makes a report like that 
of a cannon. 

The burnt, like Zolln.ii’* slant palm, 

AVhutfl buds lly open with a sound 
That shakes tue pigmy fnreot round. 

Mows, “Mre Worshippers,* 

Zeila or Zeilan is a seaport of Africa. 

Talus. Sir Artegat's iron man. Spon¬ 
sor, in his “ Faery Queen,” makes Talus 
run continually round the island of Crete 
to chastise offenders with an iron flail. 
He represents executive power—“swift 
as a swallow, and as lion strong.” In 
Greek mythology Talos was a man of 
brass, the work of Hephmstos ( Vulcan), 
who went round the island of Crete thriue 
a day. Whenever he saw a stranger draw 
near the island he made himself red-hot, f 
and embraced the stranger&o death. 

Tam of the Cawgate. k Sir Thomas 
Hamilton, Iho Scotch lawyer, who lived 
attheCowgateofEdinburgh. (Diedl563.) 

Tam'erlane (8 syl.). A corruption 
of Tiraour Lengh (Tlmour tho Lame), one 
of the greatest warrior-kings (bat ever 
lived. Undos him v Fersia became a pro¬ 
vince of TVjary. He modestly called 
himself A me ir (chief), instead of sultan 
or shah. (1380-1405.) 

Taming of the Shrew, The plot 
was borrowed from a drama of the same 
title, published by S. Leacrof t, of Charing 
Cross, tinder the title of “ Six Old Flays 
on which Shakespeare Founded his Come¬ 
dies.” The induction was boirowed^trom 
Heuterus’ “Berura Buigund,” lib. lv;,a 
translation of which was published in 
1607 by E. Grimstone, and called. “Ad- 
jnirable, and Memorable Histories,” JDr. 
Teroy thinks that tho ballad of “The 
Frolioksome Duke, or'the Tinker's Good 
Fortune,” published in the Fepyi Ccfl- 
! lection, may have suggested the kifiuo- 
i tion. (See Set.) 
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Taming of the Shrem. The shrew was 
Katherine, oldest dwjhter of Batista, 
a rich, gentleman of Padua., Her temper 
was so fiery, her tongue so insolent, not 
pride so unbounded, that gentleman 
avoided her; out her father would not 
consent to the marriage of hia younger 
daughter Bianoa tilf Katherine was off 
his hands. Petrirobio, wishing to marry,* 
made his bow to this tentragant, and 
actually married hor. Being both high®, 
spirited anil witty, he‘assumed tor- the 
nonoe such K violent seeming to alt his 
dependents, appeared so arbitrary and 4 
dogmatical, that the lady was cowed, 
and tamod into a pattern wife.— Shake- 
rpearc. 

Tammany (St). Tammany was of, 
the Delaware nation in the seventeenth ' 
century, and bocatno a chief, whoso rule 
was wise and pacific. 'He was chosen by 
the American democrats as their tute¬ 
lary saint. His dpy is the 1st May. 
Cooper calls him Tatnenund. 

Tamr^uz, Tho Phoenician god ' 
Ado'nis. The feast of Adonis bogan 
with mourning.: the women shaved oft' 
their hair and abandoned themselves to { 
unmitigated grief. This period of grief 
was followed by days of joy, m honour 
of th* resurrection of:Adonis. s ‘ 

And, behold, thane set women weeping for Tammui 
(Gwlt. VliL 141, t . i 

Tan'crod (in " Jerus£i|on||Pelivered ") 
shows a generous contempt of danger. 
Son of Eudesand Bnuna (sister of Robert 
Guiscard). Bocmwad o,* Bohemond was 
his cousin. Tailored was the greatest of 
all the Christian warriors except RinalJo. 
His one fSiult was “woman » love,” and 
that woman Cloriuda, a Pagan (bk. i.). ! 
He brought 800 horse from Tuscany and 
Campania to tho allied Christian army. 
He slew Clorindci (not knowing her) m 
a night combat, and lamented her death 
with great lamentation (bk. xil.). Being 
wounded, he was nursed by Ermin'ia, 
Who was in love with him (bk. xix.). 

Tan'dem. At length. A pun applied 
to two horses driven one before the other. 
This Latin is t)f a -similar character to 
fknmitkd (full butt). 

Tandem. D.O.M. Tandem Deo op¬ 
tima matimo (Now at the end ascribe we 
praise to God, tho best and greatest). 

*$$>ngie. The water-sprite of the 
Orkneys; so called from tang (eea-weed), 
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with which it lie Covered. The tangie 
sometimes appears in a human fprfci, and 
sometimes as a little apple-green horse. 

Tanist stone. A monolith erected 
by the Celts at a coronation. We read in 
the Book of Judges (ix. 6) of Abiraelebb, 
that a "pillar was erected jin Shechem” 
when he was made king'; and (2 Kiugs 
xi. 14)Jt irf said that a pillar was raised 
when Joash was made’.king, “as the 
manner was.” ThwXta Fail of Ireland 
was erected in Ioelmkil for fhe coronation 
Of Fergus Ere. This stone was -removed 
to Scone, and became the coronation chair 
of Scotland. It was taken to Westminster 
by Edward I., and is the coronation chair 
of bur sovereigns.»(Celtic, Tanist, the 
heir-apparent.) 

Tamper. Sixpence. (The Italian 
daimro, small change') Gipsy, tawno , 
little one. Similarly a thaler is called a 
dollar.') 

Tanner. A proper name. (See Brewer.) 

Tanner of Tamworth. Edward 
IV. was hunting in Drayton Basset when 
a tanner met him. The king asked him 
several questions, and the tanner, taking 
-him fora highway robber, was very chary. 
At last they swoppod horses; the tanner 
gave the king his gentle more Brooke, 
which cost 4s., and tho king gave the 
tanner his hunter, which sbon throw him. 
ITpJb this the tanner payed dearly for 
changing back Again. Edward now blew 
' his 1 horn, and when his courtiers came 
U£f in obedienoe to the summons, the 
tanner, in great alarm, cried out, “ I hop) 
1 shall be hanged to-morrow” (•£.«., I 
fear); but the king gave hinuthe manor of 
Pluinpton Park, with BOO marks a year,— 
Par//, “ RtUques,” Ac, 

TannTiau'ser (4 syl.). A legendary 
hero of Germany, who wins the affections 
of Lisaura; but Lisaura, hearing that Sir 
TanuhiLuscr has set out for Venusborg to 
kiss the queen of love and oeauty, de¬ 
stroys herself. After .living some time 
in tho cave-palace. Sir Tannh&user ob¬ 
tains leave to visit the upper world, and 
goes to pop* Urban for absolution. 
“ No,” -said his holiness, Vypu ean.no 
more hope fob mercy than this dry staff 
can be expected ta bud again,” <5n this 
the knight returned to VenusHerg. la & 
few days the papal staff Actually cud bud, 
and Urban sent for Sir Tanunjiuser, hub 
the knight was nowhere to be found. 



tantalize. 


Tajj/tediee. Tp onsite a hope and 
diwppoiotit. 

Ta&h$lCHI ^Latin, Tafbtalu.»), accord¬ 
ing to fable, I* punished in the infernal* 
regions by feiWwable thirst. % jnake 
hie puniaomeoJ; thr- more severe, he ia» 
plunged to Ids cbinina river, but** 
whenever be'behdfl forwdroto Blakelas 
thirst the water flows from him. gp. 

go bwtfi tormenUd > ti 

Whilo fntrn hi*¥w tkowliwirt Vat»r»«lirlnk; 

Attain tbe rton*itw*m Wa b6|pm UVW, - ,’ifen , ,& 
Sad ttlnt eontume* Wm^g^©iroimaiMn«iPTOa ■ 
PaneiH. u J«w« or<A& Jtottf r." fl. 4tftt| du 

Tantalus. Emblematical of a covetous i 
man, who can newer reach th&good things 
he so earnestly crayes. (See uovaroua.) 

Tantalus. A psffallel story exists 
among the Chipouy&ss,,who inhabit the 
deserts which divide Canada from the 
United States. , #* death, they “say, the 
soul is placed in a stone ferry-boat, tfll 
judgment has been passed on it. If the 
judgment inverse, the boat sinks in the 
stream, leaving the victim chin-deep in 
water, where he suffers endless thirst, 
and makes fruitless attempts to escape 
to the islands of the Blessed .—Alexander 
Mackenzie, “ Voyages in the Interior of 
America" (1789, 1792, 1793). 

Tanthony, St. Anthony. Jja Nor¬ 
wich are tbe churches called Sib Tel- 
der’s (StMtthelped’s), Sin Tedmund’s (St, 
Fd/mn<fs), Shi Tender's (St. Andrews), 
and Sin Tausin’s (St. Justin's), bifce 
Tawdry.) I 

Tantum Ergo. The most popular 
of the Eucharistic hymns sung in the 
Roman Catholic churches at Benediction 
With the Holy Sacrament; so eallod from 
the first two words of the last strophe 
but one of the hymn Pangs Lingua iP 

TaOU. The sect of Reason, founded 
in China byCiaou-Taze, a contemporary 
of Goafu'cius, He was taken to heaven 
on a black buffalo (b.o. 523). 

13ap the Admiral. To suck liquor 
from a cask by a straw. Hotten says it 
was first dptfe with the rum-cask in 
which the body of admiral lord Nelson 
was brought to Engtajp^aUd when the 
cask arrived the admind was found 
“high and dry.” 

Tap-ilp Sunday^ The Sunday 
pre< aing the Mr held on the 2nd Oc¬ 
tober, oh St> .Gathering Hill, near 
Guildford, and so eallod because any 


TARffHAH ROCK. 


person, with,,or without »lioenoe, may 
open « "tap," or sell bear on the hill 
for tISkfe one day. , . . , 

Tapis. Wh the tapis. On the carpet $ 
under, consideration ; now being venti¬ 
lated.; An English-French phrase «e- 
feiylhgto the,tapMorjoloth, with which 
table of' ti:3 commil-ohamber is 
covered, "amd . on whims are laid the 

f otiOna beTofb’the House. 

Tapley (Mdrty. ''tytafcin Chuzdewit’s 
valcA ivho is always ** jolly "sanfier every 
*'circumstance.” —- Dickens, “Martin 
'huzzUjuit.” ■ , *, 

I ‘Taproba'rftt. The island of Oeyloa. 
—“ Orlando Furioso* 

V Tapster properly means a bar ipaid 
' “-ster’ is the Anglo-Saura feminine 


bander every 
s, “ Martin 


suffix -estre, whichromains 9 Bpin+ster (a 
female spinner) .▼ Similarly, kempster, 
webster , barter, drystcr, mltster, huckster, 
he., are all feminine gouns, sbpwing that 
these at one time were female occupa¬ 
tions. In all such words as youngster, 
punster, gamester , trickster, fref, the femi¬ 
nine suf$x is in depreciation; as much as 
to say punning, tricking? gambling, and 
so on, are unworthy the name of man. 

Taran'is. Thh Jupiter of the Druids. 

Taran'tula. "this word is,derived 
from Taranto tho' cjty, or^from Thara 
the river in Apulia, in the vicinity of 
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Kircher, “De Arte Mag." 

Tarantella. A class.of tunes and 
songs, composed to cure tbe daacing 
mania oallgd “ Ta'rentism." (See above.) 

Taren'yawag'on. A tribe-name qf 
Hiawatha (g.i.). 

Tariff. A tablo in afph&betical order 
of tho duties, drawbacks, bounties, &o., 
charged or' allowed oh exports and im¬ 
ports. Tho jvord is derived from Tari'fa, 
a seaport of Spain about twenty miles 
from Gibraltar, where the Moors, during 
the supremacy in Spain, levied contri¬ 
butions according to a certain scale on 
vessels entering the Mediterranean Sea; 

Tarlatan. , A thin gauze-like* fabric; 
so called from Tarare, in France* the 
chief centre of the manufacture. 

Tarpe'ian Roqk; so called from 
Tarpeia, a vestal virgin, tbe daughter of 
Spurius Tarpoius, governor of the citadel 


TAWDRY. 


TARRED. 


tawdry. 


s& 


on the Capit'oline Hffl. Tarpela agreed 
to open the gates tjktha Sabines if they 
would give her “wjiat they wore on 
their arms” (meaning theta# bracelets). 
The Sabines, ** keeping their promise to 
the ear," crushed bar to death with their 
shields, and she wasjjuried in that part 
of the hill oalUft tab T&rpeiaa Rock., 
Subsequently pKitors were'cast' down™ 
this rock ana so killed. ** 

Bctf him to the leak Vsrpetoa, hud from 
Into destruction cue ttn. 

' * Bhakttpmuv, ** Condom**,’ 1 


It is alters or third less th&n tho female 
This is true of all birds of prey. The tier* 
oel-gentle was the glass of hawk appro* 
tpriate to pfrinoea. (JSee Hawk.) ‘ 

O O ror * moiooo«r* feioe 
a, w Th Inn tatc teuehsetUe boekessln! 

* 4 Bhototp ***-TtemeflMMd J*MT tt. 4.' 

W - . > 

^aaBeUecfrfaontlemqn. t & fop; a 
man dftgssid dn^ne clothes, A corrup¬ 
tion of*TercfiUgcntfc by a»doubIe blunder; 
* 8 ( 17 Tercel,,erroneouaty.supposed to be 
j ttauqkand tohref^r to thetags and tassels 
. wjjrff by meh on their dress ? and (2) 
Tarred- All tarredjwUh Hieeame brush*^ gentle corrupted int#gentlemen, accret¬ 
ing to the Irish exposition ot the versa. 


All alike to blame; all sheep of the same T _ __ r __ . 

dock. *> The allusion is td. the custom of is- “The gontlfe eft all inherit the earth, 
distinguishing the sheep of any given f 
flock by a common mark with a brush* 
dipped in tar. 

Tho 
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Tarritij# and Feathering, 
first recora of this ■punishment is* in 
1189 (1 Rich. I.). A statute was made 
that any robber voyaging with tho cru¬ 
saders “ shall.bo first shaved, then boil¬ 
ing pitch shall be poured upon his head, 
and a cushion of feathers shook over 
it; " the wretch was then to.be put on 
shore at ‘the wry first place the ship 
came lo.—Kywer, “Fbsdera ” i. 65. 

Tarrinzeati Field. The bowling- 
greer of Sobthwark; so called because 
it belonged to the barons Hastings, who 
were baranwTarrinSeau and Mauchlinc. 

Tartar, the deposit of trine, moans 
** Infernal Stuff,” being derived from the 
word Tar'taros (q.v.) • Paracelsus says, 
“ It is so called because it produces oil, 
water, tincture, and salt, which burn the 
patient as, the fires of Tartarus burn.” 

* Tar'taros (Greek), Tartarus (Latin). 
That part of the infernal oregions where 
the wicked are punished .—Classic mytho¬ 
logy- 1 

Tartufe (2 syl.). Thd principal 
character of Mol&re’s comedy so called. 
The original was the abbd ae Roquette, 
a parasite of the prince de Con<J& It is 
said that the name is from the Italian 
tartuffoli (truffles), and was suggested to 
Moliere on seeing the Budden animation 
which .lighted up the faces of certain 
monks when they heard that a seller 
of truffles awaited their orders. Bicker- 
staff's character of Mawworm in “The 
.Hypocrite” was borrowed from Tartufe. 

TaBBSl-G-entle. The tiercel is the 
male of the gosshawk, so called because 


, Ta'tianists. The disciples of Tatian, 
who^after the death of Justin Martyr, 
“ formed a new scheme of religion; for he 
advanced the notion ol certain invisible 
aeons, branded marriage with the name 
of fornication, and denied the salvation 
of Adam.” — Irencmt, “Ade. Mereses ” 
(ed. Grabe), pp. 105,106, 2oz. 

Tati'nus (in “ J erusalem Delivorod ”). 
Sent by Alexas, emperor of the Greeks, 
to join the crusaders with a squadron of 
200 Greeks, who were armed with crooked 
sabres, and had bows and quivers at their 
backs. They were famous in retreat- 
fighting, but when the drought came they 
sneaked off home (bk. xiii.). i 

-Wat ting, from the East Indian word 
ft {(be (a thick mat used as a curtain for 
rways. and usually kept moist in hot 
lather to preserve the chamber cool by 
poration). 

attle. A half-witted beau, vain of 
*amonrs. He plumed himself on his 
:ropy, but was more transparent than 
—Congi'tve, “L&mfot'Love” 

Tattoo. A beat on the drum at night 
to recall the Roldiera to tbfeir barracks. 
Jt sounded at nine in summer, and eight 
in winter. (French, tapoter or tapotez 
tom). 

The dev IF* tattoo. Drumming with cue’s 
finger on the furniture, or with one’s toe 
on the ground—a monotonous sound, 
which gi ves thiplistoner the “ bluedevikt” 

Taurus (the Hull) indicates’ to the 
Egyptians the time for ploughing the 
earth, which Is done with oxen. 

* Tawdry. Showy, worthless fifiery ; 
a corruption^ St. Audrey!: At tbean- 
nual fair^St. Audrey, hi the isle of Ely, 


TAWNY. 

i » 


TEAZLE. 


showy laoe called Si. Audrey’s lace was 


Tantuoky.) , » 

TavdrtA AUrisraenU,' fimbria, sea facial®, 
empt® utmtftnii S-JCthelreda—/7«n#4«to* 

Cantti. ftm pramtoed dm a tantof toe* anti * pett 


Tawny {The): Alexandre Bofavici'no 
the histonan, called II Moretto. (1514-- 

1501.) . * ' , * , v ■ 

Taylor# called The Water-Poet, who 
confesses he never learned so much as 
the accidence.,, He wrote 1 fourscore 
books, and afterwards opefied an ale*" 
house in Long Acre. (1580-1654.) 

Taylor, their better Charon, lends an oiur, * 

Onoe avaa of Thames,thoughnow he «inK» no more, 

“ JJunciiiU," lit 

Taylor** Institute. The Fitz- 
williom Museum of Oxford; so called from 
Sir Robert Taylor, who made large be¬ 
quests towards it» erection. 

Tcbow Dynasty. The third im¬ 
perial dynasty of China, which gave thirty- 
four kings, and lasted 866 years (B.c. 
1122-256). It was so called from the seat 
of government. 

Te Deum, &c. ( is usually ascribed to 
St. Ambrose, but is probably of a much 
.later date. It is said that St. ArnbJcse^ 
improvised this hymn while baptisinpYst. 
Augustine, In* allusion to this traditiY . 
it is sometimes called “The Ambrose 
Hymn.” r 1 

Te Deu.ro. (of ecclesiastical architectuiP 6 
is a “theological series” of carved figuir? 
in niches: (1) of angels,’ (2) of patriarch 3 ! 
and prophets, (3) of apostles and c* ar* 
gelists, (4) of saints and martyrs, (fe) Ui 
founders. In the restored west front 
of Salisbury' ^cathedral there is a “ Te 
Deum,” but the whole 123 original figures 
have been jeduoed in number. 

Te Ig'ittW. One of the service-books 
of the Reman Oatfeolio Chureh, used by 
bishops end other dignitaries; so called 
from the first words of the canon, Te 
igitur , cUmtntmvmX Pater; _ 

Oaths upon the. Te loitur. Oaths 
sworn on tne '‘Te Igitur” Bervice-book, 
regarded as especially aolmnn. The Te 
IgituT was'used, as tae ordeal “ of com* 
purgation.” * */ 

Tea-spoon ( A ). *£5,000. (ZteSrooN.f 


i Teaoliwell [Mrt.). Lady Rhinor 
( Fenn, wife of Sir John Fenn, of East 
Dereham, Norfolk, 

Tain of Teian Poet Anacreon, 
whet was ham at Teys, in Io'nia. (b.c. 
668478.) 

Teanlay Uigiit. .The vigil of All 
Souls, or last evening d, October, when 
bonfires wdrelighted and revels held for 
Succouring souls in purgatory. 

Tear end Lanne. " (Anglo-Saxon, 
taker; Gothic, tagr; Greek, dahru; La- 
t l tin, lacrim-a; French, lar'm.) 

Tears of Eoa. The dew-drops of the 
morning were bo called by the Greeks. 
Eos was the mother of Memnon (q.e.), 
and wept for him every morning. 

St. Laurence's tears. Falling stars 
St. Laurence wee roasted to death on a 
gridiron on the l(fth of August, and wept 
that others had not the same spirit to 
suffer for truth’s sake as he hail. As 
falling stars are abundant- about this 
period, it was said that they are the 
tears of the saint falling on the burning 
embers. , 

• r 

Tear (to rhyme with “snare”). 
tear Christ’s boat/. ’To use imprecation 
The common oaths of mqgjdffival titoft. 
wore by different parts ortho Lord's 
body j hence the preachers used to taltf‘3f 
“ tearing God’s body’by imprecations.” 

Her otbes been n &eet and «o dompirabl*. 

That It to ertoly for to hiere bem eWere. 

Oar bltoful Lordij* body Wray to-tere. 

Chaucer;, “ Col Utrburv Tolu," 23,8831 

Tear'sheet (Doll). A courtesan in 
Shakespeare’s “ 2 Henry IV,” 

Tea'zle (Lady). A lively, innocont 
country maiden, married to Sir Peter, 
who is old enough to be her father. 
Planted in the bot-bed of Londfin gaiety, 
she formed a liaison with Joseph Surface, 
but being saved from disgrace, repented 
and reformed.— Slieridan, 11 School for 
Scandal.” (See Towbly.) 

Teazle (Sir Peter). A man who had 
remained a bachelor till he had become 
old, when he married a girl from the 
country, who proved extravagant, fond 
of pleasure, sdpEh, apd vain. Sir Peter 
was always gluing his wife for her inferior 
rank, teasing her \bout her manner of 
| life, and yet secretly Jiking what she did, 
and feeling proud of ber.—S/tei-ida*, 

,■ “ School for Scandal.” 
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TEETH. 


TEMORA. 
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Teeth. I» spite of his teeth. In op¬ 
position to his settled purpose or resolu¬ 
tion. King J olm (1211) wanted to make 
a descent upon Wales, and in order to 
raise money torturod and imprisoned 
the Jews that they might pay largely for 
immunity. There was at the time a 
very wealthy-Jaw rosiding at Bristol, 
who was so imprisoned, and John asked 
£(5,000 as tho price of liberation. The 
.low went to prison, and John gave 
orders that he should forfeit one tooth 
every day till ho paid the sum demanded. 
The Jew stood out for seven days and 
thou gave in.— ITolinshM. {See skr>\) 

lie has cut his eye-teeth. "Tie is “up to 
snuffho has “ his weather-eye open.” 
The eye-tooth aro cut late— 

Months. 

First set -fi to s, tho four central incisorj. 

7 ,. ]•) „ lateral ,. 

IS „ 10 ,, anterior molars. 

14 „ 2') „ the eye-teeth. 

Tsars. 

Second set— S to R, the anterior molan. 

7 „ R „ incisor.. 

9 „ 1» ,, bicuspids. 

11 „ 12 eyo-teett.. 

Teian poet. {See T ea n. ) 

Telamo'nus. Sujiiorters (Creek, 

'' tarv>n). Generally a iplied to figures 
of .aen used fop, ;.up,*orters m archi¬ 
tecture. {Sc~\- ii\ N'«r&.) 

x c'legram. Mi/iS\ r y a telegram. A 
lolegram is said to milked ” when 
the message sent to ij specific party is 
surreptitiously made use of by others. , 

They receive their telegram* in oipltor to avoid » 
the nek of their being " milked "by rival journals.— * 
The Times, Aiigunt 14, XS09. 

Talemachos. Tho only son of 
Clysses and Pend'ope. At ter tho fall <P' 
Troy he wentj under the guidance 
-Montor, in quest of his father. H© i v ' 
the hero oiF&ielon’s prose epie ealleiT 
“ Tel&naqiw.” 

Tell {William). The boldest of the 
Swiss mountaineers. Tlio daughter of 
Leu'thold having been insulted by au 
emissary of Albrickt Gesslor, the enraged 
father killed the ruffian and fled. Williaq^ 
Toll carried the assassin across the lake,' > 
and greatly incensed ttye tyrannical 
governor. The people rising in rebel¬ 
lion, Gassier put to death ll&lclrital, the 
patriarch of the district, and placing the 
ducal cap of Austria on a pole, com¬ 
manded the people to bow down before 
it in reveret)co. Tell refused to do so, 
whereupon Gesslor imposed on him the 


task of shooting an apple from his little 
boy's head. Tell succeeded in this peri¬ 
lous trial of skill, but letting fall a con¬ 
cealed arrow, was asked with what object 
he bad secreted it. “ To kill thee, O 
tyrant,” he replied, “ if I had failed in 
the task imposed on me.” Gesslor now 
orderod tho bold mountaineer to be put 
in chains and carried across the lake to 
Kiissnacht castle, “ to be dovoured alive 
by reptiles but being rescued by the 
peasantr) r , he shot Gossler and liberated 
his country.— Rossini, “ Gt uglielno Tell ” 
{an opera). 

Wit Ham Tell. The story of William 
Tell is told of several other persons : 

(1) Egil, tho brother of Way land 
Smith. One day king Nidung com¬ 
manded him to shoot an apple off tho 
head of his son. Egil took two arrows 

! from his quiver, the straightest ami 
sharpost ho could find. When asked by 
the king why he took tiro arrows, tho 
god-archer replied, as the Swiss pea¬ 
sant to Gessler, “ To shoot thee, tyrant, 
with the secoud, if the first one fails.” 

(2) Saxo Grammaticus tells nearly the 
same story respecting Toko, who killed 
Harold. 

(3) Reginald Scot Bays, “ Pumher Bhot 
j a pennio on his son’s head, and made 
| ready another arrow to have slain the 
1 dike Itemgravo, who commanded it,” 

: 5I5st: 

I-/ (1 f Similar tales aro told of Adam 

BcLu Clym of tho Clough, William of 
Cl' j'dehiie, Ac. 

fellers of the Exchequer. A cor- 
ruHioiV of talliers—i.e., tally-mOn, whose 
I du 1 ^ it was to compare the tallies, re- 
! cdfi i money payable into tho Exchequer, 

1 -givt^receipts, and pay what was due ae- 
! cording to the tallies. Abolished in the 
! reign of William TV. The functionary 
i of a bank who receives and pays bills, 
i orders, and so on, is still colled a 
! “tollor.” 

Tem'ora. One of the principal poems 
of Ossian, in eight books, so called from 
the royal residence of the kings of 
Connaught. Cairbar had usurped the 
throue, having killod Cormac, a distant 
relative of Fingal; and Fin gal raised an 
army to dethrone the usurper. The 
poem begins from this point with an in¬ 
vitation from Cairbar to Oscar, son of 
Ossian, to ft banquet. Oscar acoepted 
tbe invitation, but during the feast a 

E E E 
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quarrel was Tamped' up, in which Cairbar 
and Osear fell oy each other's spears. 
When Fingal arrived a battle ensued, 
in which Fillan, son of Fingal the 
Aohilles of the Caledonian army, and 
Cathmor, son of Cairbar, the bravest of 1 
ike Irish army, were both slain. Victory “ 
orowned the army of Fingal, and Ferad- 
Artho, the rightful heir, was restored to 
the throne of Connaught. 


Temper. To make trim. The 
Italians say, tempcrare la lira, to tune 
the lyre; temper&re una penna, to 
mend a pen; tempcrdre toriu6lo, to 
wind up the clock. In Latin temperdre 
calamm is "to mend a pen.” Metal 
well tempered is metal made trim or 
mete for its use, and if not bo it is called 
ill-tempered. Whan Otway says, “ Woman*, 
nature made thee to tomper man,” he 
means to make him trim, to soften hiB 
nature, to mend him. 


Templars or Knights Templars. Nine 
French knights bound themselves, at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, to pro¬ 
tect pilgrims on their way to the Holy 
Land, and received the namo of Tem¬ 
plars, because their arms were kept in a 
building given to them for the purpose 
by the abbot of the convent called tho 
Temple of Jerusalem. They used to 
call themselves the "Poor Soldiers of 
the Holy City.” Their habit was acting 
white mantle, to which aubsequentljfv/as 
added a red oross on the left shouftbr. 
Their famouB war-cry was “Bauseaftfc,” 
from their banner, which was strifiid 
black and white, and charged witw a 
red oross; the word Bmiseant is Bid 
French for a black and white horse. Js 
Seal of the Knights Templars (jIto 
knights riding on one horse). The prat 
Master of the order and his friend were 
so poor that they had but one horse 
between them, a circumstance comme¬ 
morated by the seal of the order. 


Temple (London) was once tho seat 
■ of the Knights Templars. (See above.) 


Ten'glio. A .river in Lapland on 
whose banks roses grow. 


roset . 

garden* 


wasNiuuouu tv sou/upvu uie vauns m MU river 

of u lordy s red u aoj fhstan In our own 
in*.—Jf. ds Mtampertms. 


Ten'iers. Malplaquet, in France, 
famous for the victory of the duke of 
Marlborough over the French in 1709. 


Her conns* tried 
On Tenior*’ dreadful field. 

Thomson, “Autumn,” 


The Scottish Teniers . ‘ Sir David Wilkie. 
(1786-1841.) 


Tennis-Ball of Fortune. Per- 
tinax, tho Roman emperor, was so called. 
He was first a seller of oharooal, then a 
schoolmaster, then a soldier, and lastly 
an emperor, but in three months he was 
dethroned and murdered. 

Tennyson (Alfred). Bal'd of Ar¬ 
thurian Romance. • His poems on the 
legends of king Arthur are—(1) Tho 
Coming of Arthur; (2) Geraint and Enid ; 
(3) Merlin and Vivien; (4) Lancelot and 
Elaine; (5) The Holy Grail; (6) Pelleas 
and Ettarro; (7) Guinevere; (8) The 
Passing of Arthur. Also the Morte 
d’Arthur, Sir Galahad, The Lady of 
Shalott. (1810-*)\ 

Tenson. A stj ^division of the chvn- 
zos or poems of lovptjand gallantry by the 
Troubadours. Wmn the public jousts 
were over, the lady of the castle opened 
her " court of lovu,” in which the com¬ 
batants contended with harp and song. 


Tent. Pari Banou ( the Fairy Banou) 
gave Princo Ahmed a tent which would 
cover a whole army, but yet fold up into 
a parcel not too big for the pocket (‘ * Ara¬ 
bian Nights ”). The ship " Skidbladni ” 
would hold all the gods of the Scandina¬ 
vian Valhalla, but yet -might be folded 
small lik e a sheet of paper. (Wte Carpet. ) 
Father of such as dwell in tents. Jabal 
(Gen. iv. 20). 

Tent Wine. A corruption of the 
Spanish vino tiuto ; so called because it 
is white wine tinted. 


Ten is the Gothic tai-hun (two hands); 
old German, te-hen, contracted first into 
zehn and then into sen. Dozen is du’t-zen 
(two and ten). 

Tench is from the Latin tinc-a, so 
oalled, says Aldus Gellius, because it is 
tincta (tinted). 

Tendon. (See Aohxlms.) 


T Ten'terden. Tenterden steeple was 
the cause of Ooedwin Sands. The reason 
alleged is notabvious; an apparent non- 
sequitwm Mr.‘More, being sent with a 
commission into Kent to ascertain the 
oause of the Goodwin Sands, called to¬ 
gether the oldest inhabitants to ask their 
opinion. A very old man said, “I 
lieve that Tenterden steeple is the cause. 



TENTH WAVE* 


TERRIBLE. ■ 


This reason seemed ridiculous enough, 
but the faot is the bishop of Rochester 
applied the revenues for keeping dear 
the Sandwich haven to the building of 
Tenterden steeple. Another tradition is 
that a quantity of stones, got together 
for the purpose of strengthening tne sea¬ 
wall, were employed in building the 
church-tower, and when the next storm 
came that part of the mainland called 
Goodwin Sands was submerged. 

Tenth Wave. It is said that every 
tenth wave is the biggest. 

At length, tumbling from the Gmllio coast, the 
victorious tenth wave (hall ride,like the boar over 
all the rett.—Burke. 

Teon Bard. (See Teas.) 

Tercel. The male hawk; so called 
because it is one-third smaller than the 
female. (French, tiers.) 

Terebin'thus. Ephes-dammin, or 
the coast of Dammin; also called Pas- 
dammin (1 Sam. xvii. 1). 

0 thou, that ’gainst Goliath's Impious head 

The youthful arms In lereblnthns sped, 

’When the proud foe, who scoffed at Israelii band, 

Jffeil by the vreapon of a stripling’* band. 

“Jerusalem Delivered,” bk. vii. 

Terence. The Thence of England, 
the mender of hearts, |/iMe ex quia te com- 
plimont which Goldsmith, in his “ Retali¬ 
ation,” pays to Richard Cumberland, 
author of "The JevV* “The West In¬ 
dian,” “The-'VheeF'of Fortune,” &e. 
(1732-1811.) * ‘ 

Tere'sa (St.). The, reformer of the 
Carmelites, chnonised oy Gregory XV. 
in 1621. (1515-1582.) 

Tere'sa Fanza. Wife of Saneho 
Panza, Don Quixote's squiro. In Bk. i. 
7, she is called dame Juana O'utieres; 
in Pt. II., Bk. iv. 7, she is called Maria 
Gutierrezf in Bk. viii. 21, she is called 
Joan Panza .—Cei oantes, “ Don Quixote .” 


Te'reus (2 syl.). A king of Thrace, 
changed into a hoopoe. His wife Progne 
was changed into a swallow, and his wife’s 
sister, Philomel, into a nightingale. 

Term Time. 


Hilary or Lent begins nth Jan.,ends Sist Jul 

Barter term „ lSth April, „ 8th M..y. 

Trinity term ' „ find May? „ 12 th June, 

kliehaelmaa term n 2 nd N or., „ 26 th Nov. 

N.B.—When a term begins or and* on a Sunday, 
the Monday after la term-day. 


Ter'magant. The author of “Ju¬ 
nius” save this was a Saxon idol, and 
derives the word •from tyr magan (very 


mighty); but probably it is the Persian 
tir-magian (Magian lord or deity). The 
early Crusaders, not very nice in their 
distinctions, called all Pagans Saracens, 
and muddled together Magianism mi! 
Mahometanism in wonderful confusion, 
so that Termagant was called the god of 
the Saracens, or the co-partner <3 Ma- 
hound. Hence Ariosto makes Ferrau 
“blaspheme his Mahound and Terma¬ 
gant” (“ Orlando Furioso,” xii. 59) ; and 
in the legend of “ Syr Guy ” the Soudan 
or Sultan is made to say— 

Bo helpb me, Mshonne of might. 

And Termagaunt, my God so bright. 

Termagant was at one time applied to 
men. Thus Messenger, in “The Pic¬ 
ture,” says: “ A hundred thousand Turks 
assailed him, every one a Termagant ” 
(Pagan). At present the word is applied 
to a boisterous, brawling woman. Thus 
Arbuthnot says: “The eldest daughter 
was a termagant, an imperious profligate 
wretch.” This change of sex arose from 
the custom of representing Termagant 
on the stage in Eastern robes, like those 
worn in Europe by females.' 

Twas time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 
Boot [DouglasJ had paid me soot and lot too.—Shake¬ 
speare, ’• i Henry I V.” v. 4. 


Outdoing Termagant (“ Hamlet,” iii. 2). 
In the old plays the degree of rant was 
the measure of villany. Termagant and 
tod, being considered the beau-ideal 
ot kill that is bad, were represented as 
quilling everything with club-law, and 
nj/ling so as to split the ears of the 
| i ,handlings. Bully Bottom, having 

Lifted to his heart’s content, says, 
“(£hat is Eroles’ vein, a tyrant’s vein.” 
f^HUROD.) 

Terpsichore, properly Terp-sic'-o-re, 
but generally pronounced Terp'-si-core. 
The goddess of dancing. Terpsichore'an, 
relating to dancing. Dancors are called, 
“the votaries of Terpsichore.” 


Terra Firma. Dry land, in oppo¬ 
sition to water; the continents as dis¬ 
tinguished from islands. The Venetians 
bo called the mainland of Italy under 
their sway, as the duchy of Venice, 
Venetian Lombardy, the March of Tre- 
vi'so, the duchy of Friu'li, and Istria. The 
continental parts of America belonging 
to Spain were also called by the same 
term. 


Terrible (The). Iran IV. [or II.] 
of Russia. (Ifi29,1533-1584.) 

E E E 2* 
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TERRIER. 


TEUTONS. 


Ter'rier is a dog that "takes the 
earth/’ or unearths his prey. Dog Tray 
is merely an abbreviation of the same 
word. Terrier is also applied to the 
hole which fores, badgers, rabbits, and 
so on, dig under ground to save them¬ 
selves from the hunters. The dog called 
a terrier creepB into these holes like a 
ferret to rout out the victim. (Latin, 
terra, the earth.) 

Terry Alts. Insurgents of Clare, 
who appeared after the Union, and com¬ 
mitted numerous outrages. These rebels 
were similar to “ the Thrashers ” of Con¬ 
naught, “the Carders,” the followers of 
“ Captain Rock ” in 1822, and the Fenians 
of the present day (1869). 

Ter'tium Quid. A third party 
which shall he nameless. The expres¬ 
sion originated with Pytbag'oras, who de¬ 
fining bipeds said— 

Bunt bipee homo, et avia. «t tertian quid. 

A man U a biped, coll a Mrd, and a third tiling 
(which ahull be namelMS). 

Jamblicus bays this third thing was 
Pythagoras himself.— Vita Pyth., cxxvii. 

In chemistry, when two substances 
chemically unite the new substance is 
called a teftium quid, as a neutral salt 
produced by the mixture of an acid and 
alkali. 1 

Tessera'rian Art. The artTtf 
gambling. (Latin, tmera, a die.) I 1 ' 

Tessira (in “ Orlando Furioso ’■» 
One of the leaders of the Moorish armw. 

Tester. A sixpence; bo called be¬ 
cause it was stamped on one side wip 
the head of the reigning sovertlgf,. j 
Similarly the head canopy of a bed Hs ! 
colled its tester (Italian, testa; French, j 
teste, a head). Copstiok in Dutch meanB 
the same thing. 

Bold, there'! a teeter for thee. . 

Shakespeare, “ i Henry IV.? Hi. 0 

Testers are gone to Oxford, to study at 
JBrasenote. when Henry VIII. debased 
the silver testers, the alloy broke out in ' 
red pimples through the silver, giving 
the royal likeness in the coin a blotchy 
appearance; hence the punning proverb. 

T&te. Tite hoitie (Booted-Head). The < 
nickname of Philippe des Comines. . 

Sou, Sir Philip Set engines, were it ft hunting, j 
mutch with the duke roar master; and when tie i 
•lighted alter the ehaie. he required roar services in ! 
drawing off his boots, Heading tn your look! some 1 


natural resentment ..be ordered you to tiidewnta 
turn, and rendered yon who mine offlon„.but..Ao 
so. ner bad he plunked one of yonr boot* off, than 
he brutally beat it about your head ..and bia nhi. 
Jeqed fool Le Qlorleax. gave yon the name of TO* 
HoUSt—Sir W. Soott,"Q*utiinDurward,'’ oh. xxx. 

Tete du Font. The barbacan or 
watch-tower placed on the head of a 
draw-bridge. 


Teth'ys. 
of Oce'anos. 


The sea, properly the wife 


The golden sun above the watery bed 
Of hoary Tsthys raised his beamy bead. 

Hoote'e "Ariosto," bit. riii 


Tetragram'maton. The four let¬ 
ters, meaning the four which compose 
the name of Deity. The ancient Jews 
never pronounced the wor<| Jehovah 
composed of the four sacred lotters 
JHVH. The word means “ I am ” or 
I exist (Exod. iii. 14); but Rabbi Bechai 
says that tbe letters include the three 
times, past, present, and future. Pytha¬ 
goras called Deity a Tetrad or Tetractys, 
meaning tbe “four sacred letters.” The 
Creek ZEUS, Latin JOVE and DEUS, 
Persian SORU, Assyrian ADAD, Arabian 
ALLA, Egyptian AmON, German GOTT, 
and a host of othqr words significant of 
Deity, are tetragra'Vis. Zeus, Dous, and 
Jove all mean the sffme as Jehovah, viz., 
“ The living Being.”, 

Bach was the aacred ’letragrammcbon 
Thingi worthy allenotf muit not bo revealed. 

HrytUm “Britannia Jterftviva.* 


[We have the Egyptian Quv9 , like the 
Greek eeoc; Spanish dios, French dim, 
Italian Idio, Dutch Godt, Danish Godh, 
Swedish Goth, he. &c.] 


Tetrapla. The Bible, disposed by 
Origen under four columns, each of 
which contained a different Greek ver¬ 
sion. The versions were those of Aquila, 
Symmachus, Theodotian, and the Sep- 
tuagint. 

Teucer. Brother of Ajax the Greater, 
who went with tbe allied Greeks to the 
siege of Troy. On bis return home his 
father banished him the kingdom, for not 
avenging on Ulysses the death of his 
brother.— Hamer, “ Iliad .” 

TeufelsdrSekh, Herr (pron. 
Toy-fels-druk). The Germarf philosopher 
in Carlyle’s ** Sartor Resartus,” who 
looks through the coat to tbe skin which 
it covers. 

Teutons. Thuath-duiniS (north men). 
Our word Dutch and the German Deutsch 


TEUTONIC? KNIGHTS. 


THAUMATURGUS. 
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are variations of the. same word, origi¬ 
nally written Theodiek. 

Teuton'ic Knights. An order 
which the Crusades gave birth to. Ori¬ 
ginally only Germans of noble birth were 
admissible to the order. (Abolished by 
Napoleon in 1800.) 

Thabeok ( executioner ). The fierce 
angel that presides over the dark region 
of Jehennam.— The Koran. 

Tha'is (2 syl.). An Athenian courte- 
san who induoed Alexander, when excited 
with wine, to set fire to the palace of 
the Persian kings at Persep'olis. 

The king seised a Sara beau with teal to destroy; 

Thais led the way to light him to hie prey. 

And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 

Dryde », “Alexander's Feast.” 

Thal'aba. The Destroyer, son of 
Hodei'rah and Zei'nab (Zeno’bia); hero 
of a poem by Southey, in twelve books. 

Thales. (See Seven Saqes.) 

Thales'tris. Queen of the Am', 
azons; any lady-at-arms or female war¬ 
rior.— Classic mythology. 

Thali'a. The muse of comedy. 

Thames (1 syl.). The Latin Tamosis, 
the river Tame combined with the river 
Isis. Tame is a variety of the Aryan 
element am, amp, ttffn , &c., seen in the 
Latin amn-u, in the Greek po-tam-oa, 
and in such words as North-amp-ton, 
South-amp-ton, Tam-worth, Tam-ar, &c. 
Isis is a variety of the Celtic niag, water, 
of which esh, ex, oute, Sc, c., are other 
varieties. 


Around his throne the sea-born brothers stood. 
Who swell with t> ‘butary ums bis flood 
First the Aimed auwnors of his ancient name, 
The -winding Isis and the fruitful Thame; 

The Kennet swift, for silver eels renowned ; 

The Loddon slow with verdant alders crowned; 
Cole, whose dark streams his flowery islands lave; 
And ehalkr Wey that rolls a milky wave; 

The bine transparent Vandalis appears; 

The gulphy Lee his sedgy tresses rears; 

And sullen Mole that hides his diving flood; 

And silent Dsrent etui tied with Danish blood. 

Pops, “ Windsor ForuL” 


Bill never aet the Thames on fire. He’ll 
never make any figure iu the world. The 
temse was a com sieve which was worked 
in former times over the receiver of the 
sifted flour. A hard-working active man 
would not unfroquently ply the temse so 
quickly'as to set fire to the wooden hoop 
at the bottom ; but a lazy fellow would 
never Bet the temse on fire. The play 
on the word temse has engendered many 


stupid imitations, as “ He will never set 
the Mersey on Are," which has no mean¬ 
ing. (Dutch, tme; French, tamis; Italian, 
tamiso, a sieve; with the verbs tenmn, 
tamieer, tamisare, to sift). Hence bread 
made of finely-sifted flour used to be 
called term-bread. 

*** The thin worsted stuff called 
tammy, lasting, and durant, used for 
ladies' shoes and strainers, is the same 
word. The sieve called the tammy, tamis, 
or temBe, was made of this glazed cloth. 

Tham'muz. The Syrian and Phoeni¬ 
cian name of Ado'nis. His death hap¬ 
pened on the banks of the river Adonis, 
and in summer time the waters always 
become reddened with the hunters 
blood. 

Thammus same next behind, 
Whose annual wound on Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day, 

While smooth Adonis from Ills native rode 
Kan purple to the set. supposed with blood 
Of Tnommin yearly wounded. 

JdiUon. “Parodies Lost," bk. i 

Tham'yris. A Thracian bard men¬ 
tioned by Homer (“ Iliad,” ii. 595). He 
challenged the Mubos to a trial of skill, 
and being overcome in the contest, was 
deprived by them of his sight and power 
of song. He is represented with a broken 
lyre in his hand. 

Blind Tharayris and blind Mmon'ldes [Homer), 

f d Ti'reslsa and Phineus, prophets old. 

Mtlton, “ParaUue Lott,” 111. 

“Tiresias” pron. Ti'-re-scis ; *' Phi- 
’ pron. Fi'-nuce. 

atch. A straw bat. A hat being 
l a tile, and the word being mistaken 
for; a roof-tile, gave rise to several syno- 
ny|as, such as roof, roofing, thatch, Ac. 

fbhau'maate (2 syl). A mighty 
scholar, who journeyed from England to 
argue by signs only. He was beaten in 
argument by Panurge (2 syl.).— Jtabelaie, 
“ Gargantua and. JPantagrUel" 

Thau'matur'gus. A miracle-worker; 
applied to saints and others who are 
reputed to have performed miracles. 
(Greek, thauma ergon.) 

Prince A lexanaer of Hohenlohe, whose 
power was looked upon as miraculous. 

Apolldniueof Tya'na. (a.D. 3-98.) (See 
his life by PhilOB'tratus.) 

St. Bernard of Clairmtus, called “ The 
Thaumaturgusbfthe West.” (1091-11&8.) 

St. Francis D'Aesisi. founder of the 
Franciscan order. U182-1226.) 
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THEAGENE9. 


THELUSSON ACT. 


J. Joseph Gasmer, of Bratz in the 
Tyrol, who, looking on disease as a pos¬ 
session, exorcised the sick, and his cures 
were considered miraculous. <1727*1779.) 

Gregory, bishop of Neo-Casarefa, in Cap- 
pado'oia, called emphatically “TheThau- 
maturgus,” from the numerous miracles 
he is reported to hare performed. (212- 
270.) 

St. Isidorus. ( See his lifeby Datnascius.) 

Jannes and Jambres, the magicians of 
Pharaoh, who withstood Moses. 

Blaise Pascal. (1623-1662.) 

Ploti'nus, and sereral other Alexan¬ 
drine philosophers. (205-270.) (See the 
Life of Plotinus by Porphyry.) 

Proclus. (412-485.) (See his life by 
Mari'nus.) 

Simon Magas, of Samaria, called “The 
Great Power of God” (Acts viii. 10). 

Sereral of the Sophists. (See “ Life of 
the Philosophers,” by Eunapius.) 

Vincent ae Paul, founder of the “ Sis¬ 
ters of Charity.” (1576-1660.) 

\* Peter Schott has published a trea¬ 
tise on natural magic called “ Thauma- 
turgus Physicus." (See below.) 

TJtaumaturgus . Filume'-na is called 
T/tawnaturga , a saint unknown till 1802, 
when a grave was disoorored with this 
inscription on tiles: lumkna paxte 
cvmpi, which, being re-arranged, makes 
Pax tecum Filumena. Filumena was at 
once accepted as a saint, and so many 
wonders were worked by “ her” thawhe 
has been called La Thaumaturge du mx- 
neuviime Stick. | 

Theag'enes and Cbaricle'a. The 
hero and heroine of an exquisite erotic 
romance in Greek by Ileliodo'rus, bispop 
of Tricca. At early dawn Borne Egyptian 
banditti assemble on the summit of a 
promontory at the mouth of the Nile, 
and behold a vessel laden with spoils 
lying at anchor in the sea before them. 
The banks of the Nile are covered with 
dead bodies and the fragments of afeast. 
These are the relios of certain pirates 
that had contended for the possession of 
Chariclea, who is discovered by the rob¬ 
bers sitting on a rook tending Theagenes, 
who lies wounded beside her. Subse¬ 
quently Cnemou and Calasi'ria meet in 
the house of Nau'sicKs, when CalasiriB 
relates the early history of Chariclea, the 
development of her love for Theagenes, 
and her capture by the pirates.—“Lorn 
<tf Theagenes and Charicleia ” (4th cent.). 


Theban Bard or Eagle. Pindar, 
boro at Thebes. (B.o. 518-439.) 

Thebes (1 syl.), called The Hundred 
Gated , was not Thebes of Bceotia, but the 
Thebais of Egypt, which extended over 
twenty-three mues of land. Homer Bays 
out of each gate the Thebans could send 
forth 200 war-chariots. (Egyptian, Taape 
or Taouab, city of the sun.) 

The woild’e great empress on the Egyptian plain. 
That apreada her aonqueeta o’er a thouasod states. 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates. 

Two hundred horsemen ana two hundred oars 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars. 

Pops.“ Iliad,” li. 

Theola (St.), styled in Greek raartyr- 
ologies thoproto-martvress,aB St. Stephen 
is the proto-martyr. All that is known of 
her is from a book called the “ Periods,” 
or “ Acts of Paul and Thecla,’’pronounced 
apocryphal by pope Gela'sius, and un¬ 
happily lost. According to the legend, 
Thecla was born of a noble family in 
Ico'nium, and was converted by the 
preaching of St. Paul. 

Theleme (Te-laim). The abbey 
founded and endowed by Gargantua at 
the suggestion of Friar John', and be¬ 
stowed upon hinifor his services in the 
- subjugation of Piobocholo. It was hexa- 
gonal, six Btorey s high, and contained 9, 
chambers, every Ine of which had its 
boudoir, oratory, And ward-room. The 
staircase was twenty feet wido, and had a 
landing after every twelve stairs. All tho 
furniture was most sumptuous. The sur¬ 
rounding parks were planted with the 
choicest trees, and decorated with foun¬ 
tains and statues. The men wore crimson 
stockings, and both the men and women 
hod every luxury which art oould devise. 
There was only one law, and that was 
expressed in four words—“Do what 
you will ; ” but what one did all did. If 
one played, all played; if one went hawk¬ 
ing, all went; in a word, every one liked 
and disliked alike. To maintain this 
establishment a fee-farm-rent of 2,369,514 
rose-nobles, exempt from all burden, was 
settled on it, ana paid annually at the 
gate of the abbey. —Rabelais, “ Qargan- 
tua and Paniagruel," bk. i. 53. 

Thelusson Act* The 39th and 40th 
Geo. III., cap. 98. An Aet to prevent 
testators from leaving their property to 
accumulate for more than twenty-one 
years; so called because it was passed in 
reference to the last will and testament 


THENGT, 


THESPIS, 
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of the late Mr. Thelusson, in which he 
desired his property to be invested till it 
had accumulated to some nineteen mil¬ 
lions sterling. 

The*Ilot. An old shepherd who re¬ 
lates to Cuddy the fable of ‘'The Oak 
and the Briar,” with the view of caring 
him of his vanity.—(Spenser, “Shepherds 
Calendar*' 

Theoc'ritos. The Scottish Theocritus. 
Allen Ramsay, author of “ The Gentle 
Shepherd.” (1685-1758.) 

Theodolite (Greek). Theaomai odos 
litos (I survey the straight road— i.e., 
the direct distance between two given 
points). The general etymology is thea¬ 
omai dolos. 

Theod'omas. A famous trumpeter 
at the siege of Thebes. 

At every court ther cam loud menitnlcya 
That never tramped Joel) for to heera, 

Ne he Theodomaa jrit half so oleere 
At Thebes, when the citfe was In doute. 

Chaucer, “ Canter trury Tales" 0,592. 

Theodo'ra (in “ Orlando Furioso”), 
sister of Constantino, the Greek emperor. 
Greatly enraged against Itoge'ro, who 
slew her son, she vowed vengeance. Iio- 
gero was captured during sleep, and com¬ 
mitted to her hands., Sho cast him into 
a foul dungeon, and’fed him on the bread 
of affliction, butprin'eo Leon released him. 

Theod’oriek. One of the heroes of 
the Niebelung, a legend of the Sagas. 
This king of the Gottis was also selected * 
as the centre of a set of champions by 
the German minnesangers (minstrels), but 
he is called by these romancers Diderick 
of Bern ( Vtro’nn), 

Theodo'ruB. The royal physician 
who undertook to cure Gargantna of his 
bad propensities, so he purged him cano¬ 
nically with “ Anticyrian hellebore," “to 
drive off all the perverse habits of his 
brains,” and make him forget all he had 
ever learnt under previous masters.— 
Jlalelais, “ Gargantna and Pantagruel," 
bk. i. 23. 


that a mere page should presume to fall 
in love with his daughter, and had Ma- 
zeppa bound to a wild hone and set adrift. 
As for Theresa, Maseppa never knew her 
future history. Theresa was historically 
not the daughter but the young wife of 
the fiery count.— Byron, “ Maseppa." 

Theresa. The miller's wife who 
adopted and brought up the orphan 
Ami'na, called the somnambulist.— Bel¬ 
lini, “La Sonnambula” (Scribe's libretto). 

Thermido'rians . Those who took 
part in the coup d’etat which effected 
the fall of Robespierre, with the desire 
of restoring tho legitimate monarchy. 
So called because the Reign of Terror 
was brought to an end on the 9th Ther* 
midor of the second Republican year 
(July 27, 3794). Ther'midor or “Hot 
Month ” was from July 19 to August 18.-— 
Duval , “Souvenirs Tkermidoriens.” 

Thersi'tes. A deformed Bcunrilons 
officer in the Greek army which went to 
the siege of Troy. He was always railing 
at the chiefs, and one day Achilles felled 
him to the earth with his fist, and killed 
him.— Homer, “Iliad." 

He (quieted, belted, gibbous vu behind. 

And pluohed before, nud on hie tapering need 
drew patches only of the flimsleet down. 

Him Greeoe had sent to Troy. 

The miscreant, who shamed his country most. 

Oourper'e translation, bk. iL 

• fyi Thersitiis. A dastardly, malevolent, 
tflfJpudent railer against the powers that 

n (See above.) 

- Theseus (2 syl.). Lord and governor 
df, Athens, called by Chaucer Duke The- 
ecus. He married Hypollta, and as be 
returned home with his bride and Emily 
her sister, was accosted by a crowd of 
female suppliants, who complained of 
Croon, king of Thebes. The duke forth¬ 
with set out for Thebes, slew Creon, and 
took the city by assault. Many captives 
fell into his hands, amongst whom were 
the two knights named Pal'amon and 
Arcite (q.v.). — Chancer , “ The ’Knights 
Tale." 


Therapeu'tae. The Thorapeutae of 
Philo were a branch ’of the Essenes. The 
word Essenes is Greek, and means “doc¬ 
tors” (essaioi), and Therapeutic is merely 
a synonym of the same word. 

There'sa. Daughter of the count 
Palatine of Pado'lia, beloved by Mazeppo. 
The count her father was very indignant. 


Thes'pis, Thes'pian. Dramatic. Thes¬ 
pis was the father of Greek tragedy. 

The rs<w of learned men 
Oft snatch the pen, . 

At if inspired, and m a Thespian mgs 
Then write. * 

Thomsen,” CtuUt of Indotones," o, i. M. 


Thespis, the first professor of our art, 

At oountry wakes sang ballads from a earte 

Jhydsn, Profopw to “ Sophoaisha.” 
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THESTYLI3, 


THISTLE. 


Thes'tylia. Any rustic maiden. In 
the “ Idylls" of Theoc'ritoB, Thestylis is 
a young female slave. 

And then In haato her bower the leavea, 
Wtth Thertyli* to bind the theme. 

Milton, "LMagro- 

Thick. Through thick and thin (Dry- 
den). Through evil and through good 
report; through stoggy mud and stones 
only thinly covered with dust. Devon¬ 
shire roads illustrate the notion com¬ 
pletely. 

Through peril* both of wind end limb 
Shi followed him ttuoosh thick end thin. 

Mutler, “ UuHtbrae." 

Thief (*Se« Autolyoos, Caous, &c.) 

Thieves on the Cross, called Ges- 
mas (the impenitent) and Dismas (after- 
wards “ St. Dismas/’ the penitent thief) 
in the ancient mysteries. Hence the 
following charm to scare away thieves:— 

Jmpsribus merit 1* pendent trie corpora rami*: 

Diimtte et OcBoiee, media eat divma potestas; 

Alta petit Biaraia, Infelix, lutlma. (Jesuia*: 

Nos et rei noatras couervet enmma potoaiaa, 

Hoa varaua dioaa, rie tu furto tua perdas. 

Thimble. Scotch, Thummle, origi¬ 
nally “Thumb-boll,” because it was worn 
on the thumb, as sailors still wear their 
thimbles. It is a Dutch invention, intro¬ 
duced into England in 1695 by John 
Lofting, who opened a thimble manufac¬ 
tory at Islington. (Ble, German Much, 
metal-plate, as blech-m&tze, a cap of iwn- 
plate, &c.) 1 

Thimble-riff. A cheat. The cheat¬ 
ing game so called is played thus: *A 
pea is put on a table, and the conjuror 
places three or four thimbles over it In 
succession, and then sets the thimbles 
on the table. You are asked to say undbr 
which thimble the pea is, but are sure to 
guess wrong, as tho pea has been ab¬ 
stracted and concealed under the man’s 
uail. 

Thin-skinned. Sensitive, captions, 
soon offended. The allusion is to horse¬ 
manship : A thin-skinned ridor is apt to 
get raw. 

Thirteenpenoe - h alfpenny, A 
hangman ; so called because thirteen- 
pence-halfpenny was his wages for hang, 
mg a man. (See Hangman.) 

Thirty. A man at thirty must be 
either a fool or a physician .—Tiberi us. 

Thirty Tyrants. The thirty magis¬ 
trates appointed by Sparta over Athens, 


at the termination of the Peloponnesian 
war. This “ reign of terror,” after one 
year's continuance, was overthrown by 
Thrasybu’los (b.c. 403). 

The Thirty Tyrants of the Roman 
empire. So those military usurpers are 
called who endeavoured, in the reigns of 
VaIe'rianandGallie'nus(253-268), to make 
themselves independent prinoes. The 
number thirty must be taken with great 
latitude, as only nineteen are given, and 
their resemblance to the thirty tyrants 
of Athens is extremely fanciful. They 
were— 


In the Bait 
(1) Cyri’adea. 

(SI Mucria'nua. 

(«l Baliate. 

(4) Odena'thm, 

(fi) Zeno'lrfa. 


Jn the West 
(6) Poat'humus. 

(71 liollia'nua. 

(8) Viotori'Dua and bi* 

mother Viotona. 

(9) Ma'riua. 
do) Toi'rtoa*. 


TUyricwn. 
(HI lageit'uua 
(is) HeglUii'niis. 
tU) Aure'olua. 


PromUewwM. 

(14) Batumi'uua in Pon- 
tua. 

(U) TrebeUia'auain law¬ 
ns. 

(18) PJ'so in ThJssaly. 

I (17) Va'len* in Aohaia. 

| ( 18 ) ACmilla'nua in £gypt. 

I (10) Cel sue in Africa. 


Thirty Years’ War. A series of 
wars between the Catholics and Protes¬ 
tants of Germany in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. It began in Bohemia in 1618, and 
ended in 1648 with the “peace of West¬ 
phalia.” 


ThisbS. A Babylonish.maiden be- 
lovod by l’ir&mus. They lived in con¬ 
tiguous houses, and as their parents 
would not let them ;aarry, thoy contrived 
to converse together through a hole in 
the garden wall. On one occasion they 
agreed to meet at Ninus’ tomb, and 
Tliisbc, who was first at the spot, hearing 
a lion roar, ran away in a fright, dropping 
her garment on the way. The lion seized 
tho garment and tore it. When Piramus 
arrivedandsawthegarment, ho concluded 
that a lion had eaten Tliisbe, and he 
stabbed himself. Thisbe returning to 
the tomb saw Piramus dead, and killed 
herself also. This story is travestied in 
“The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” by 
Shakespeare. 

Thistle of Scotland., The Danes 
thought it cowardly to attack an enemy 
by night, but on one occasion deviated 
from their rule. On they crept, bare¬ 
footed, noiselessly, and unobserved, when 
one of the men set his foot on a thistle, 
which made him cry out. Tho alarm was 
givon, the Scotch fell upon the night- 
party, and defeated them with terrible 
slaughter. Ever since the thistle has 


THISTLE BEDS. 


THOBGBIU. 


been adopted as the insignia of Scotland, 
with the motto Nemo me impunH lacessit. 

This tradition reminds us of Brennus 
and the geese. 

Thistle. The device of the Scotch 
monarehs was adopted by queen Anne, 
hence the riddle in Pope’s pastoral pro* 
posed by Daphnis to Strephon: 


Tell nt.—ln whet more happy fields 
The thistle springe, to which the lily yields ? 

Pops. * 4 Spring.' 


In the reign of Anne the duke of Marl¬ 
borough made the ‘ * lily ” of France yield 
to the thistle of queen Anne. The lines 
are a parody of Virgil’s Eclogue iii., 
I04r-108. 

Thistle Beds. Withoos, a Dutch 
artist, is famous for his homely pictures 
where thiRtle-beds abound. 

Thom'&lin. One of the shepherds in 
Spenser’s “ Shepherd’s Calendar." 


Thomas (St .). Patron saint of archi¬ 
tects. The tradition is that Gondof'orus, 
king of the Indies, gave him a large sum 
of money to build a palace. St. Thomas 
spent it on the poor, "thus erecting a 
superb palace m heaven.” 

The symbol of «S t. Thomas is a builder’s 
square, because he was the patron of 
masons and architects. 

Christians of St. Thomas. In the sou¬ 
thern parts of Malabar there were some 
200,000 persons who called themselves 
“ Christians of St. Thomas," when Gama 
discovered India. They had been 1,800 
years under the jurisdiction of the patri¬ 
arch of Babylon, who appointed their 
materene (archbishop). When Gama 
arrived tho head of the Malabar Chris¬ 
tians was Jacob, who styled himself 
“ Metropolitan of India and China." In 
1625 a stone was found near Siganfu 
with a cross on it, and containing a list 
of the m&terenes of India and China. 

Sir Thomas. The dogmatical, prating 
squire in Crabbe’s “ Borough ” (letter x .). 


Thomas-a-Kempis, generally as¬ 
cribed to Jean de Gerson, who died 1420, 
aged sixty-six. His real name was Jean 
Charlier. Gerson was the place of his 
birth. 

Thomas the Rhymer. Thomas 
Learmont, of Eroildoune, a Scotchman 
in the reign of Alexander III., and con¬ 
temporary with Wallace. He is also 
called Thomas of Ercildouno. Sir Walter 
Scott calls him the "Merlin of Scot¬ 


land." He was magician, prophet, and 
poet, and is to return again to earth ait 
some future time when Shrove Tuesday 
and Good Friday change places. 

* * Care must betaken not to oonfound 
“Thomas the Rhymer" with Thomas 
Bjrmer, the historiographerand compiler 
of tho “ Feeders. ” 

Thom'ists. Followers of ThomaB 
Aqui'nas, who denied the doctrine of * 
the immaculate conception maintained 
by Duns Scotus. 

SoottoU and Thom’sta now In poao* remain. 

Pope, “Buoy on Criiidem," UL 

Thomson (James), author of “The 
Seasons ” and “ Castle of Indolence," in 
1729 brought out the tragedy of “So- 
phonisba," in which ocours the silly line: 

“ O.Sophonisba, Sophonisba, 01” whioh 
a wag in tho pit parodied into “ O Jemmj 
Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O!" (1700- 
1748.) 

Tho'pas (Sir).' Native of Poperyng, 
in Flanders; a capital sportsman, aroher, 
wrestler, and runner. He rosolvcd to 
marry no one but an “ elf queen," and 
set out for fairy-land. On nis way he 
met the three-headed giant Olifaunt, 
who challenged him to single oombat. 
Sir Thopas got permission to go back for 
his armour, and promised to meet him 
next day. Hore mine host interrupts the 
narrative as “ intolerable nonsense,’’ and 
thy “ rime ” is left unfinished. 

An elf qnwn wol I have. I wla, 
for in thlt world no woman la 
, ' ‘Worthy to be my mat*. 

Chaucer, film* of Sir Thapat." 

Thor. Son of Odin, and god of war. 
His wife was Sif (love), and his palace 
Thrudwanger, where he received the 
warriors who had fallen in battle.— 
Scandinavian mythology. 

The word enters into many names of 
placos, &c., as Thorsby in Cumberland, 
Thunderhill in Sumy, Thurso in Caith¬ 
ness, Torthorwald (t.e., “hill of Thor-in- 
the-wood ’’) in Dumfriesshire, Thursday, 
&c. 

Thor’s Belt. The Scandinavian war- 
god has a belt which doubles his .strength 
whenever he puts ifeon. 

Thor’s Hammer or Maee is called 
Mjolnir. 

Thorgrim (Icelandic mythology). 
The Northern Apollo. 
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THORF 


THREADNEEBLE STREET, 


Thorn. . A thorn in the flak. Some¬ 
thing to mortify ; a skeleton in the cup¬ 
board. The allusion is to a custom com¬ 
mon amongst the ancient Pharisees, one 
class of whioh used to insert thorns in 
the borders of their gaberdines, to prick 
their leg? in walking and make them 
bleed. (See Pharisees.) 

The thorns of DauphinS will never prick 
• sinless they prick thejvret day. This proverb 
is applied to natural talent. If talent does 
not snow itself early it will never do so— 
the truth of which application is very 
doubtful 'indeed. 

81 l’csplns non plcqne quoad nai, 

▲ pone qua ploquejamu. 

Prov&binDotvphwe. 

Conference of Thom met October, 1645, 
at Thorn, in Prussia, to remove the dif¬ 
ficulties which separate Christians into 
sects. It was convoked by Lad'islas IV. 
of Poland, but no good result followed 
the conference. 

Thomberry (Job). The hero of 
Caiman’s oomedy entitled “John Bull.” 
Mary Thomberry is his daughter. 

Thornhill (Sir William), who as¬ 
sumes the name of Burchell, and passes 
him self off as a poor man. He expresses 
his disseifb by the word “ Fudge."— Gold¬ 
smith, “ Vicar of Wakefield." 

Thorpe-men. Villagers. Thievery 
pretty Anglo-Saxon word is worth rvstor- 
mg. (Thorp, Anglo-Saxon, a village!) 

Thoth. The Hermes of Egyptian 
mythology. Ho is represented witu tlie 
head of an ibis on a human body. Hit is 
the inventor of the arts and scieuqes, 
music and astronomy, speech and letters. 
The name means “Logos ” or *'the Word. ” 

Thousand. Every one knows that a 
dozen may be either twelve or thirteen, a 
score either twenty or twenty-one, a hun¬ 
dred either one hundred or one hundred 
and twenty-five, and a thousand either 
one thousand or pne thousand two hun¬ 
dred. The higher numbers are the old 
Teutonic computations. Hickos tells us 
that the Norwegians and Icelandic people 
have two sorts of decad, the lesser and 
the greater called “Tolfraed.” The 
lesser thousand™ lfoc 100, but the greater 
or Tolfrmdthousandc=12x 100. The word 
totf, equal to Danish tolv, is our twelve.— 
" Gram, hi.,'" p. 43. ‘ 


five soon of met, me« mj, or pint, 
81s score of all other tmnp. 


CM taw. | 


Thrall. Bondage. Frotp drill, in 
allusion to the oustom of drilling the ear 
of a slave in token of servitude, a custom 
common to the Jews (Deut. xv. 17). Our 
Saxon forefathers were accustomed to 

E ierce at the church-door the ears of their 
ond-slaves. 

Thra'SO. Duke of Mar, one of the allies 
of Charlemagne.— Ariosto, “ Orlando Fu- 
rioso.” 

Thra’so. A swaggering captain in the 
“ Eunuch ” of Terence. 

Thrasonical. Boastful, given to 
swagger, like Thraso. (See above.) 

Cesssr’i Thrasonical brag of ** I came, saw, tad 
overcame.”— Shakttpeart, “At Vou L\k* Jt, n v. 2. 

Thread- The thread of destiny — i.e., 
that on which destiny depends. The 
Greeks and Homans imagined that a 
grave maiden called Clotlio spun from 
her distaff the destiny of man, and as 
she spun one of her sisters worked out 
the events which were in store, and 
At'ropos cut the thread at the point when 
death was to occur. 

A St. Thomas’s thread. The tale is that 
St. Thomas planted Christianity in China, 
and then returned to Mai 'abar. Here ho 
saw a huge beam of timber floating on 
the sea near the coast, and the king 
endeavouring by f.ie force of men and 
elephants to haul it ashore, but it would 
not stir. St. Thomas desired leave to 
build a church with it, end his request 
being granted, he dragged it easily ashoro 
with a piece of packthread.— Faria y 
Sousa. 

, Chief of the Triple Thread. Chief Brah¬ 
min. Oso'rius tells us that the Brahmins 
wore a symbolical Tessera of three threads, 
reaching from the right shoulder to the 
left. Faria says that the religion of the 
Brahmins proceeded from fishermen, who 
left the charge of the temples to their suc¬ 
cessors on the condition of their wearing 
some threads of their nets in remem¬ 
brance of their vocation; bnt Oso'rius 
maintains that the triple thread sym¬ 
bolises the Trinity. 

Tnu film ob hu'mero dex'tero to Mas rinii'tnnn 
geruat, ut dealgaent trlnam in natn'ra dlvi'na ratio'- 
netn. 

Threadneedle Street. A corrup¬ 
tion of Th/ridendol Street , meaning the 
third street from “ Chepesyde ” to the 
great thoroughfare from London Bridge 
to “Bushop Gate” (consisting of New 
Fyshe Streate, Gracious Streate, and 


THREE. 


throw. 
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Bushop Gate Streate). (Saxon, thrid or 
Hindoo,, third.) 

Another etymology is Thrig-needle 
(three-needle street), from the three 
needles which the Needlenmkers’ Com¬ 
pany bore in their arms. It begins from 
the Mansion House, and therefore the 
Bank stands in it. 

The Old Lady in Threadneedle Street. 
The directors of the Bank of England 
were so callod by William Cobbett, be¬ 
cause, like Mrs. Partington, they tried 
with their broom to keep back the At¬ 
lantic waves of national progress. 

A ailver curl-p*p«r that 1 mjielf took off the 
(hiatus looks of the ever-heautiful old Indy of 
Threadneedle Street [a bank note].—Dicktni ," Doctor 
Marigold. * 

Three. Pythagoras calls three the. 
perfectnumber, expressive of “beginhtngj 
middle, and end,” wherefore be males it 
a symbol of deity. Jovo is represented 
with three-forked lightning, Neptune with 
a trident, and Pluto with a threo-headed 
dog. The Fates are three, tbe Furies 
three, the Graces three, the Muses three 
times three, &c. The trinity of the 
trinity is three times throe. ( See Nine. ) 

Three Bishoprics {The). So the 
French call the three cities of Lorraine, 
Metz, and Verdun, each of which was at 
one time under thd'Kordship of a bishop. 
They were united 1 to the kingdom of 
France by Henn II.\ in 1552. 

Three Chapters (The). Three 
books, or parts of three books—one by 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, one by Tbeod'- 
oret of Cyprus, and tbe third by Ibas, 
bishop of Edessa. These books were of 
a Nestorian bios on the subject of the 
Incarnation and two natures of Christ. 
The church took up the controversy 
warmly, and the dispute continued during 
the roign of Justinian and the popedom 
of Vigiuus. In 553 the “ Three Cnapters ” 
were condemned at the general council 
of Constantinople. 

Three Estates of the Realm are 
the nobility, the clergy, and the com¬ 
monalty.' In the collect for Gunpowder 
Treason we thank God for “preserving 
(1st) the king, and (2nd) the throe estates 
of the realm;" from which it is quite 
evident that the sovereign is not one of 
the three estates, as nine persons out of 
ten suppose. These three estates are 
represented in the-two Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment. 


Three-flnigered Jack. Tkefamous 
negro robber, who was the terror of Ja¬ 
maica in' 1780, and was hunted down in 
1781. 

Three Kings* Day. Epiphany or 
Twelfth-day, designed to commemorate 
the visit of the “three kings" or Wise 
Men of the East to the infant Jesus. 

Three Sheets in the 'Wind- Un¬ 
steady from over drinking, as a ship when 
its sheets are in the wind. The sail of a 
ship is fastened at one of the bottom 
corners by a rope called a “took;" tho 
other corner is left more or less free as 
the rope called a “ sheet ” is disposed; if 
quite free tho sheet is said to be “ in the 
wind," and the sail flaps and flutters with¬ 
out restraint. If all the three sails were 
so Joosenod the ship would “ reel and 
stagger like a dhmken man." 

Three-tailed Bashaw. The beg- 
lerbog or prince of princes among the 
Turks has a standard borne before him 
with three horse-tails. He has also a 
gilt spear with three hone-tails carried 
before him, and stuck before his tent. 
The next in rank is the pacha with two 
tails, and then the bey, who has only one. 

£ 

Three Tuns. A fish ordinary in 
Billingsgate, famous as far back as the 
reign of queen Anne. 

{Threshers. Members of theTlatho- 
liJorganisation instituted in 1806. One 
object was to resist the payment of tithes. 
Their threats and warnings were signed 
“ Captain Thresher." 

Threshold. Properly the door-sill, 
but figuratively applied to the beginning 
of anything, as the threshold of life (in¬ 
fancy), the threshold of an argument (the 
commencement),the threshold of the iuquiry 
(the first part oj Hie investigation). (Saxon, 
Huerscwald, door-wood ; German, tk&rschr 
welle; Icelandic, throsuUdur .. From thiir 
comes our door.) 

Thrift-box. A money-box, in whioh 
thrifts or savings are put. (See Spend¬ 
thrift.) 

t Throgmorton Street (London). 
So named from Sir Nicholas Throck¬ 
morton, head of the ancient Warwick¬ 
shire family, aud chief banker of Eng¬ 
land in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 

Throw. To throw the helve after Hie 
hatchet. To lose the hatohet, and then in 


THR0MS. 
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temper to throw away the handle; to 
be reckless; “ neck or nothing.” Losers 
often stake all they have left in a despe¬ 
rate last stake. ‘ * 

Thrums. Weaver’s ’ends and' fag- 
ends of carpet, used for common fugs. 
(The word is common to many languages, 
as Icelandic, thrawnj German, trumm 
Danish, drom; Greek, thrunma; all 
manning “ fag-ends " or “ fragments.’') 

Coma, ■litori, corns, oat thread sad thrum; 

Quail, crash, conclude, sad quell 1 

Bhakuitan, “ Miis im mtr Wight'* Dnam," r. 1. 

Thread and thrum. Everything, good 
and bad together. 

Thrummy Cap. A sprite de¬ 
scribed in Northumberland fairy tales 
as a “queer-looking little auld man,” 
whose exploits are generally laid in the 
cellars of old castles. * 

Thrym. The giant who fell in love 
with Ereyja, and stole Thor’s hammer.— 
Scandinavian mythology. 

Thug (a cheat). So a religious fra- 
ternitym India is called. Their patron 
goddess is Devi or Kali, wife of Si'va. The 
Thugs live by plunder, to obtain which 
they never halt at violence or even 
murder, in some provinces they are 
called “ stranglers ” ( pkansigars ), in the 
Tamil tongue "noosers” (an tulukar), 
in the Canarese “cat-gut thieves ” {tunti 
kalleru). They bond together in galigs 
mounted on horseback, assuming the 
appearance of merchants; some two or 
more of these gangs concert to meet Us 
if by accident at a given town. Thdy 
then ascertain what rich merchants are 
about to journey, and either join this 
partyor lay in wait for it. This bemg 
arranged the victim is duly caught with -a 
lasso, plundered, and strangled. (Hindu, 
thaga, deceive.) 

Thuggee (2 syl.). The vocation of a 
Thug—waylaying mid robbing tra¬ 
vellers and merchants; these expeditions 
were generally accompanied with murder 
by strangulation with a running noose. 
'Inis was a religious vocation, which had 
priest? and an order of knighthood. ^ 

Thule (2 syl.). Called by Drayton 
Thinly. Pliny, SoUnns, and Mela take' 
it for Ioeland. Pliny says, “It is an 
island in the Northern Ocean discovered 
by Pyth'eft, ofter^.sailing six days from 
the Oroadfo/* Others, ike Cathden, 
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consider it to be Shetland, still called 
Thylens-el (isle of ThyUt) by seamen, in 
which opinion they agree with Mari'nus, 
and the descriptions of Ptolemy. and 
Tacitus. Boehart says it is a Syrias 
word, and that the Phoenician merchants 
who traded to the group called it Gezirat 
ThulS (isles of darkness); bat probably 
it is the Gothic Tiule, meaning the “ most 
remote land,” and is conneoted with the 
Greek teloi, the end. 

Where the Northern Ooeaa, In met whirl*, 
Bolls round the naked melanoholy isle* 

Of furthest ThulS. Thornton, "Autumn." 


Ultima Thule. The end of the world; 
the last extremity. Thule was the most 
northern point known to the ancient 
Romans. 
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’ Tibi serrltt ultima Thule. 

, Ft rail ." Qtorgiu,” i SO. 

Thumb. When a gladiator was van¬ 
quished it rested with the spectators to 
decide whether he should be Blain or 
not. If they wished him to live they 
held their thumbs down; if to be slain 
they turned their thumbs upwards. 


Whore, influenced by the rabble’s bloody with 
With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. 

Dri/den ,,*• Third Satin." 


Do you hite your thumb at met Do you 
mean to insult mo t The way of expressing 
defiance and contempt was by snapping 
the finger, or putting the thumb in the 
mouth. Both thesq acts are termed a 
jico, whence our expressions “ not worth 
"a fig,” “I dont care a fig for you." 
Decker, describing St. Paul’s Walk, 
speaks of the biting of thumbs to beget 
quarrels. (See Glove.) 


I fee Contempt 
with Us thombe 
( 1000 ). 


ig forth, gh 
mouth.— 


rmacthafioo 
’its Miser**" 


I frill bite my thumbs at them, whioh is a disgrtea 
to thorn If they bear IL—Shakssp*ar*, “Borneo and 
Julut, i. 1. 


By the pricking of my thumbs, something 
wicked this way comes. Another proverb 
says, “My little finger told me that.” 
When your ears turn not and red, it is to 
indicate that some one is speaking about 
you. When a sudden fit of “ shivering ” 
occurs, it is because some one is treading 
on the place whioh is to form yeur grave. 
When the eye itches, it indicates the 
■ visit of a friend. When the palm itches, 
it shows that a present .will he shortly 
reoeived. When the' hones ache, it 
prognosticates a coming storm. Plautus 
says, “ Timeo quod rerum gesserim hie, 
ita dorsus totus prurit” ( Miles Gloriosui). 
All these and many similar superstitions 
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re«t on the notion that " coming events 
oast their shadows before/* beoause our 
" angel/’ ever watchful, forewarns us that 
we may be prepared. Sudden pains and 
priokings are the warnings of evil on 
the road; sudden glows and pleasurable 
sensations are the couriers to tell us of 


v 

lists of the papal palace, the court and 
garden of Belvedere, the library, and 
the museum, all on the right bank of 
the Tiber. ** ' 

Thunderbolt of Itftly. Gaston de 
Foiz, nephew ofLouis XII. (1489-1512.) 


joy close at hand. These superstitions 
are relics of demonology and witchcraft. 

Every honest miller has a thundrof gold. 
Even an honest miller grows rich with 
what he prigs. Thus Chaucer Bays of his 
miller— 

Wei oowde be etelS and tollen thiies. 

And yet be bad a thomb of gold parde [vraa what 

ii oaUed an "honeat miller *). 

" Canterbury TalM * (Prologue, IM5). 

Rule of Thumb. Bough measure. 
Ladies often measure yard lengths by, 
their thumb. Indeed the expression “ Safe • 
teen nails make a yard” seems to pcftt 
to the thumb-nail as a standard. Coun¬ 
trymen always measure by their thumb. 

Tom Thumb. (See Tom.) 

Thumb Brewed. A corruption of Th’ome 
(the home) brewed. 

Thum'bikins or Thumbscrew. An 
instrument of torture largely used by 
the Inquisition. The torture was com¬ 
pressing the thumb between two bars of 
iron, made to approach each other by 
means of a screw. Principal Carstairs 
was the last person put to this torture 
in Britain; he suffered for half an hour 
at Holyrood, by order of the Scotch 
Privy Counoil, to wring' from him a con¬ 
fession of the secrets of the Argyll and 
Monmouth parties. 

Thunder. The giant who fell into 
the river and was killed, because Jack 
cut the ropes that suspended the draw¬ 
bridge, ana when the giant ventured to 
cross it the bridge fell in.—“/act the 
Oiant Killer .’’ 

Thunder and Lightning or Tonnant. 
Stephen II. of Hungary. (1100, 1114- 


Thunderer {The). A name applied 
to The Times newspaper, in allusion to 
a series of leaders written bv Edward 
Sterling, on the subject of political and 
social influence. This was when Thomas 
Barnes was editor. (See The Tims.) 

Thundering Legion. During the 
war of Marcus AurSlius with the Marco- 
manni, in 174, the Homan army was shut 
up in a defile, and was reduced to great 
.^straits for want of water. The Chris* 
tians in the army prayed for relief, when 
a thunderstorm broke over them, under 
cover of which they attacked the Marco- 
menni, and won a signal victory. 

Thun'stone. The successor of king 
Arthur .—Nursery Tale , “ Tom Thumb.” 

Thursday. {See Black.) 

Thwack'um, in Fielding’s “Tom 

Jones.” 

i Tiara. A composite embl&m., Its 
primary meaning is purity and chastity 
—the foundation being of fine linen. 
The gold band denotes supremacy. The 
first cap of dignity was adopted by pope 
Damasus II. in 1048. - The cap was sur¬ 
mounted with a high coronet in 1295 by 
Boniface VIII. The second corodet was 
added in 1335 by Benedict XII., to in¬ 
dicate the prerogatives of spiritual and 
temporal power combined in the Papacy. 
The third coronet is indicative of the 
Trinity, but it is not known who first 
adopted it; some say Urban V., others 
John XXII., John XXIII., or Bene* 
diot XII. 

Tib. *Se. Tib's Eve. Never. A oor» 


Sons of Thunder (Boaner'ggs). James 
and. John, the sons of ZeDedee (Mark 
iii. 17) j so called beoause they asked to 
be allowed to consume with lightning 
those who rejected the mission of Christ 
(Luke ix. 54). 

Thunders of the'Vatican. The 
anathemas and denunciations of the 
Pope, whose malaoe is the Vatican of 
Rome. 

Properly speaking, the Vatican oon- 


ruption of St. Ubes, a corruption again 
of Setuval. There is no such saint in the 
r.q.'lftn d jiT as St. Ubes, and therefore her 
eve falls on the “Greek Kalends”(gr.v.). 


Tibbs {Beau). A vain, flashy man 
about town, exquisite in dress and dread¬ 
fully poor, in Goldsmith’s “ Citisen of 
the World.” 

Tiber, oalled The fallow Tiber, be- 
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TIBERT. 


TIME OF GRACE. 


cause it is much discoloured with yellow 
mud. 

Vortioftui rap^iHi at multaflaTu* aiWna .—Virgil 

Tibert {Sir). The oat in the tale of 
" Reynard the Fox.” ( See Ttbaot.) 

Tiburius. The French Tibullus. 
Evariste D6sir6 Desforges, chevalier de 
Fiamy. (1758-1814.)* 

Tibur'oe (3 syl.) or Tiburce (2 syl.). 
Brother ofc Vaie'rian, converted Dy the 
teaching of St. Cecilia, his sister-in-law, 
and baptised by pppo Urban. Being 
brought before Almaebius the prefect, 
and commanded to worship the image of 
Jupiter, both the brothers refused, and 
were decapitated.— Chaucer, “Secoundc 
Nonnes Tate.” 

A1 this thinst *cho onto TlbnroS tolls (8 i.vl). 
And after this Tttmroe, In mod entente (a ayl.J, 
■With Valiri'an to pope Urban wonte. 

Ohenteer ; “ Canterbury Tabs.” 19,9W. 

Tick. To go on tick —on ticket. In the 
seventeenth century, ticket was the ordi¬ 
nary term for the written acknowledg¬ 
ment of a debt, and one living on credit 
was said to be living on tick. Botting was 
then, and still is to a great extent, amatter 
of tick— i.e., entry of particulars in a bet¬ 
ting-book. We have an Aet of Parlia¬ 
ment prohibiting tbe use of betting- 
tickets : “ Be it enacted, that if any 
person shall play at any of the said 
games .... (otherwise than with and, for 
ready money), or shall bet on tbe sides of 
such as shall play .... a sum of money 
exceeding £100 at any one time .... 
upon ticket or credit.... he shall," &c. 
(16 Car. II., cap. 16). 

Ticket. That's the ticket —the proper 
thing. French, etiquette (a ticket), given 
to those who attended court to tell them 
what costume to wear, route to take, and 
ceremonies to observe. 

Tidy means in tide, in Beason, in time. 
We retain tbe word in even-tide, spring- 
tide, and so on. TUeser has the phrase 
“ If Weather be fair and tidy,” meaning 
seasonable. Things done punctually and 
in their proper season are sure to be 
done orderly, and what is orderly done 
is neat and well-arranged. Hence we gel 
the notion of methodical, neat, well- 
arranged, associated with tidy- (Saxon, 
tidig, seasonable, favourable.) 

How are you jutting on f Oh t pretty 
idily -favourably {See above.) 


Tied-up. Married; tied-up in the 
marriage-knot. 

When lint the muriam-knot was tied 
Between pay wife and me. 

Walkingamt't "AriUmetie* 

Tight. Nearly intoxicated. Sobri¬ 
ety is so taut, that with a little more 
strain it will burst away. A sea-phrase. 

Tiglath. Pile'ser. Son of Pul, 
second of the sixth dynasty of tho New 
Assyrian Empire. The word.is a cor¬ 
ruption of Tiglath Pul Assur {the great 
tiger of Assyria). 

Tigris (the Arrow). So called from 
the rapidity of its current. Hiddekel is 
“ The Dekel” or Diglath, a Semitic cor¬ 
ruption of Tigra, Medo-Persie for arrow. 
(Cen. ii. 14.) 

Hu'meni.a celerita'tequ&deflattTigri nomen eet; 
quia, Pergioa lingua, tig run mffittam appellant.— 
Quuitut Ourtvue. 

Tike. A Yorkshire, tike. A clown¬ 
ish rustic. (Celtic, tiac, a ploughman.) 
A small bullock or heifer is called a tike, 
so also is a dog, probably because they 
arethecommon companions of the “tiac. 

Tilbury. The Governor of TUbury 
Fort. Fathor of Tilburi'na; a plain, 
blunt, matter-of-fact John Bull.— 
Shendan, “ Critic.” 

Tile, a hat. (Saxon tigel, Latin tego, 
to cover.) 

Tile a Lodge, in Freomasonry, 
means to close the door, to prevent any 
one uninitiated from entering. {See 
above.) 

Time. Time and tide wait for no man. 

For the next inn he epun amain. 

In haste alight*, and skude aw.iy,— 

But time and tide for no man etnjr. 

Somerville, “ The Sweet-scented Miter." 

Take or Seise Time by the forelock (Tha'* 
Icb of Milc'tus). Time is represented as 
an old man, quite bald, with tho excep¬ 
tion of a single lock of hair on the fore¬ 
head. Shakespearo calls him “that bald 
sexton, Time” ("King John,”in. 1). 

The Times. A newspaper, founded by 
John Walter. In 1785 he established 
The Daily Universal Register, but in 1788 
changed the name into The Times , or Daily 
Universal Register{See Thukbb&bb.) 

Time of Grace. The lawful season 
for venery, which began at Midsummer 
and lasted to Holyrood-day. The fox 
and wolf might be hunted from the Na- 


TIME-HONOURED. 


TIPHYS, 
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tivity to the Annunciation; the roebuck 
from Easter to Michaelmas; the roe from 
Michaelmas to, Candlemas; the hare from 
Michaelmas to'Midsummer; and the boar 
from the Nativity to the Purification. 
(See Sporting Seasons.) 

Time-honoured Lancaster. Old 
John of Ohaunt. His father was Edward 
III., his son Henry IV., hte nephew 
Richard II. of England ; his secona wife 
was Constance, daughter of Peter the 
Cruel of Castilo ana Leon; his only 
daughter married John of Castile ana 
Leon ;his sister Joanna marriedAlphonso, 
king of Castile. Shakespeare calls him 
“time-honoured ’’ and “ old j” honoured 
he certainly was, but was only fifty-nine 
at his death. Hesiod is called “ Old," 
meaning “ long ago.*’ 

Tini'ias. King Arthur’s squire, the 
impersonation of chivalrous honour and 
generosity. His love for Belphocbe is in 
allusion to Sir Walter Raleigh’s admi¬ 
ration of queen Elizabeth. — Spenser, 
“ Faery Queen." 

Timoleon. The Corinthian who so 
hated tyranny, that he murdered his own 
brother Timoph'anSs when he attempted 
to make himself absolute in Corinth. 


The fair Corinthian boast 
Timoleon, happy temper, mild and firm, 

"Who wept the brother while the tyrant bled. 

Thomson ," Winter.” 


Timon of Athens. The misanthrope. 
Shakespeare's play so called. Lord Ma¬ 
caulay uses the expression to “out-Timon 
Timon t.e., to be more misanthropical 
than even Timon, 


Tin. Money. A depreciating syno¬ 
nym for silver, which if resembles, and 
for which in Germany it is largely sub¬ 
stituted. 

Tinac'rio (The Sage). King of 
Micom'icon. (See Zaramilla.) 

Tinder and Kindle are diiferentforms 
of the same word. Thus the Latin nun- 
tine was also written nuncius, “c" having 
the force of “k.” Webster, in his Dic¬ 
tionary, says cl (answering to hi) are 
pronounced «as tl, and illustrates his 
observation by the ..words clear, clean. 
We have heard of colour-blindness, but 
here is another phase of blindnesSk 

Tine-man ( Lose-man .). Bo was the 
great earl of Douglas called, who died in 
Prance, August 17,1424, Godsoroft says. 


“No man was lessee fortunate, and it is 
no lesse true that no man was more 
valorous.” He was defeated at the battles 
of Homilden, Shrewsbury, and Vemeuil. 
It was in this last battle that he lost his 
life. —Sir Waller Scott, “ Tales of a Grand - 
father” xviii. 


Ting. The general assembly of the 
Northmen, which all capable of bearing 
arms were bound to attend on occasions 
requiring deliberation and action. The 
words Volksthing and Storthing are still 
in use. ^ 

A shout filled oil the Ting, a thousand swords 
Clothed loud approval. 

" FritMof-Saga” (The Parting). 


Tinker. The person who ticks or 
beats on a kettle to announce his trade. 
(Welsh, tinciaw, to ring or “ tint 
tincerz, a tinker.) 

The Inspired Tinker. John Bunyan. 
(1628-1688.) 


Tintag'el or Tintoefil. A strong 
castle on the coast of Cornwall, the 
birth-place of king Arthur. 

When U tlier In Tintogil past away.— Ttnmyaon, 
“ Ths Holy Qra.iL" 

Tin'tern Abbey. Wordsworth has 
a poem called “ Lines composed a few 
miles above Tintem Abbey," but these 
lines have nothing whatever to do with 
the famous ruin, and do not even once 
allude to it. 


Tinto (Dick). The painter in Sir 
Walter Scott's novel of “St. Honan’s 
Well ” and in the introduction nf “ The 
Bride of Lammermoor." 


Tintoretto, the historical| painter. 
So called because his father was a dyer 
(Untoi-e). His real name was Jacopo 
Robusti. He was nicknamed II Furioso, 
from the rapidity of his productions. 
(1512-1594.) 

Tip. He gave me a tip—a present of 
money, a bribe. (See Dibs.) 

To tip one the wink. To make a signal 
to another by % wink. Here tip means 
“ to give," as tip in the previous example 
means “agift.” 

Tiph any, according to the calendar 
of saints, was the mother of the three 
kings of Cologne. (See Cologne. ) 

Ti'phys. A pilot. He was the pilot 
of the Argonauts, 

Many aTipbys aoeoaVtiaUio explore. 

To open wondrous wayfantrfad before. 

Hudt'e “Ariorto,” bk. vttL 
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TIPSTAFF. 


TITHONUS. 


Tipstaff. A constable so called be. 
cause be carried a staff tipped with a 
bull’s bom. In the documents of Ed* 
ward III. allusion is often made to this 
staff. 

Tirante the White. One of the most 
redoubtable knights of mediaeval ro¬ 
mance. Don Quixote ranks him with 
Am'&dis of Gaul, Felixmarte of Hyr- 
catda, and the more modern hero named 
don Belianis of Greece (bk. ii., ch. 5). 

Tirer une Dent. T° draw a man’s 
tooth, or extort money from him. Tho 
allusion is to the taie told by Holinshed 
of king John, who extorted 10,000 marks 
from a Jew living at Bristol, by extract¬ 
ing a tooth 1 daily till he consented to 
provide the money. For seven succes¬ 
sive days a tooth was taken, and then 
the Jew gave in. 

Tire'sias. Blind at Tire'tias. Tiro- 
sias, the Theban, by accident saw Athe'na 
bathing, and the goddess struck him 
with blindness by splashing water in his 
face. She afterwards repented doing so, 
and as she could not restore bis sight, 
conferred on him the power of soothsay¬ 
ing, and gave him a staff with which he 
could walk as safely as if he had his 
sight. He found death at last by drink¬ 
ing from the well of Tilpho'sa. Milton 
makes Tireaias three syllables, as Ti'- 
re-sas. 

Blind Tham'yrli sad blind Maon'Id&a, 

And Ti'rtfUl (S lyl.) wd'Phineaa (• »jrl.), prophets 
old. ** Paradise Lott" iiL 

Tiring Irons. Iron riDgs to be put 
on or taken off a ring as a puzzle. Light- 
foot calls them “ tiring irons never to be 
untied." 

Titled- Ble tirlSd at the pin. He 
twiddled or rattled with the latch before 
he opened the door. Guillaume di 
Lorris, in his “ Roxnanco of the Bose ” 
(18th oentury), says, "When persons 
visit a friend they ought not to bounce 
all at once into the room, but should an¬ 
nounce their approach by a slight cough, 
or few words Bpoken in the hall, or a 
slight shuffling of their feet, so as not to 
take their friends unawares." The pin 
is the door-latch, and before a visitor 
entered a room it was, in Scotland, 
thought good manners to fumble at the 
latoh to give notitt of your intention to 
enter (Tirl is the querlen, Dutch 

dwarlen, our twirl, Ac.; or Danish trilte, 


German triller, Welsh treillia w, our 
trill, to rattle or roll.) 

Right qutok be mounted up the stair. 

And tirlSd at the pin. 

•* Charlie it my Darting." 

Tiryns. An anoient city of Ar'golis 
in Greece, famous for its Cyclopean 
architecture. The “ Gallery of Tiryns ” is 
the oldest and noblest structure of the 
heroic ages. It is mentioned by Homer, 
and still exists. 

Tiryn'thian Swain. Hercules is 
so called by Spenser, but he is more fre¬ 
quently stylea the Tirynthian Hero , be¬ 
cause he generally resided at Tirynthos, 
a town of Ar'golis. 

Tisapher'nes (4 syl.). “The thun¬ 
derbolt of war, whose force in battlo 
overy force excelled.” Ho was in the 
army of tbe king of Egypt, and was slain 
by Ainaldo.— Tasso, “Jerusalem, De¬ 
livered," bk. xx. 

Tisellin tbe raven, in the tale of 
“ Reynard the Fox.” The word is old 
German, tit (wise); French, tisellin (the 
little wise one). 

Tit for Tat. J. Bellonden Ker says 
this is the Dutch dit vor dot (this for 
that). Quid pro quo is a synonymous 
phrase. 

Ti'tan. The sub, so called by Ovid 
and Virgil. 

And flaokSd Dorknt n like a drunkard ncls 
Vnm forth Day's path »nd Titan’* fiery wheel*. 

Shakespeare, “ Romeo and JuUet' ii. 3. 

The Titans. The children of Heaven 
and Earth, who. instigated by their 
mother, deposed their father, and libe¬ 
rated from TarWos their brothers the 
Hundred-handed, and the Cyclopes.— 
Classic mythology. 

Titan'ia. Wife of O'beron, king of 
the fairies. According to the belief in 
Shakespeare’s age, fairies were the same 
as the classic nymphs, the attendants 
of Diana. The queen of the fairies was 
therefore Diana herself, called Titania 
by Ovid (“ Metamorphoses,” iii. 173).— 
Keightley, “Fairy Mythology." 

Titho'nus. * A beautiful Trojan be¬ 
loved byAuro'ra. He begged the god¬ 
dess to grant him immortality, which 
request the goddess granted; but as 
ho had forgotten to ask for youth and 
vigour, he soon grew old, infirm, and 
ugly. When life became insupportable 


TZTUS. 



MKw,*tr. 

TitiWl (T«mmk> Fec»tt*o). An Italian 
landscape painter, celebrated for the fine 
effects of bis ctyuds. (1477*1576.) 


Tk oMfmb *Oub ef /mMmm,* aeatei 
/■< <«cA, Titian. Jaoques Blaneb* 
ard, the fainter. (1600*2688.) 

The Titian of Portugal. Alonso Sandies 
Coello. (1515*1590.) 

Titmouse (TittUbat). A vulgnr, 
ignorant linea-draperis apprentice, who 
comes into £10,000 a year. His conceit, 
bis vulgarity, bis gauoherie, and his 
emptiness of mind are well illustrated in 
Warren’s “ Ten Thousand a Year." 

. Tittle Tattle. Tattle is mate, 
Dutch tateren, Italian Uttta-mfUa. Tittle 
is little, same as lit in tomtit, titmouse, 
little tit, UUnt , 

Tit'ues. A giant whose body covered 
nine sores of ground* He was punished 
by baring two vultures feeding for ever 
on bis liver, which grew again as fast as 
it was eaten. Prometheus was chained 
to Moot* Caaeasus, and bad his liver 
devoured f& a similar way by a vulture 
or eagle. 

Ti'tllB. The penitent thief, called 
Desmse in the ancient mysteries. (*See 
DtatAcace.) 

TUw ikt Homan tmptror was called 
“The delight of men." (40,79*81.) 

Titan indna jam om short efwniog gtam, 

Tfy 4trtjk cf Titus commemorates the 
oapture of Jerusalem, *.t>. 70. 

Tfet'yrd Tub. A dissolute young 
tcapegraoe, whose delight wse to worry 
the watchmen, npeet sedans, wrenon 
knockers off doors, and be rude to pretty 
▼omen* at the eloee of the seventeenth, 
century. 1%u name comet from the first 


dar," Spenser calls Chaucer by this 
name. 


Tia'ona. One of the favourite ewords 
of the C^d, taken by him frees king 
Bucar. The other favourite sword was 
called Cola'da. * 

To. Altogether; wholly. * 

irtbt podaofe b« barmd to....** mye the bn&oM 
h*ta pet hi* fate in tm Wfmuvm 

To-do. Boris a pretty Din. 

turbanoe. The French odouv—ie^d 
fairs (to do). 


Toads. The device of Clovis was 
three toads (or botes, as they were called 
m Old French), but after his baptism the ^ 
Arians greatly hated bom, and assembled 
a large army under king Oaadat to pal * 
down the Christian king. While on we 
way to meet the heretics, he saw in tha 
heavens his device miraoulously changed 
into throe lilies or on a banner antra 
He had such a banner instantly mads, 
and called it his liflambs. Sven fates 
his army came in sight of king Oaadat^ 
the heat of the heretio lay dead, slate 
like the army of Sennacherib by a blast 
from the God of battles.—dupal A 1 
Pristss, “Grans Crmiquts dt PVawM." 










TOAHWBBB 


t uptimes. 


ooloarwbsn 

.TBrri^^tiiir; ‘-A* tih* final overthrow 

made them 

their mwm, end weir active habits 
anA/bffie^ the 

“*«id ana h$y ffi?.«4*u*d% who called 
{my factatum). . Hence a 
Jajftwjy officious dependent* who will do 
/lAortaef dirty work far you* hi called a 
fachte,* or Jwtwter. Dr. Ogilvie, in the 
‘'Imperial Dictionary,” says the word 
arose from a sycophant who praised 
everything. "In order to 1 fool him to^he 
top of iri^fesitj' a dish of toads was set 
bmoreWm, which he ate with relish and 
praised/* ^T&is seems a very unlikely 
explanation of the origin of the phrase. 

Tond^fUs:. A corruption of tod- 
Hax. u Tod" means a bunch or duster, 
awordstiU applied to wool, where 28Ibs. 
is called a tod. The mass of a sum of 
tonne hr 'coiled the lump or Mai. The 
CgmJbtdafHa Italic* is called tod-flax on 
aboount of' its multitudinous mass of 
threads matted together in a duster. 

)ad»plpe (Eqvitt'ium arvensK) is 
so belled from the duster of 
jointed hatrdtke tubes or pipes of which 
it oanangtp. 

Tond-etone. (See Toad, "ugly and 
venomous."), 

Toad \p. {&« Toad-eater.) 

Toast. A name given, to which 
guests are invited to, drink in compli- 
ment. The name, ait one .time was that 
of a lady. The word is taken from the 
toast which used At one time to be put 
into, the tankard, and which still floats in 
the loving-cup, And also the cups called 
oopus, bishop, and cardinal, at the Uhi- 
v$bssffii*i.Hence the lady named was the 
toner or saMrarof the wine—that which 
gave the dranght piquancy and merit. 
The stWy goes thin a certain bean, in 
theII., being at Bath, 
ptetiged -A. beauty in a glass of 
r taMr’ffdibvjMr' oafh, whereupon 
anet<v(frw v ^teittr'|inid'onthe would have 

but would 

harenetoMit 'RApli® lady hemeK).— 
ftavfder, No. ffi, 

. liaai 



wnB'ef" 


swttidathe 
blinded by 


wann^anvdsttahia 
-fttfrewa- Tobias mm nHnffiwd on 
tWTigrisby wffiihs ariuofeleaptcKt cf 
the water to assail him, Tobias tasfafci. 
Sara, seven, of whese befcrothed ■■ lovers 
had been m/m , m0e*dSl carried etf % the 
evil spirit Asmode'us. tonofeue was 
driven off by the angel Aa*zr*fc, and 
fleeing to the extremity of Egypt, was 
bound. Old Tomt was' c^faf his 
blindness, by applying to his dyes the 
gall of the flsb wEcfe had^tried to deWrar 
his son. —Apocrypha (Book Of Tobit). 

Tobpsa. Dulcin'ea del Tofoso. Don 
Quixote’s lady. Sancho Puma says she 
was “a stout-built sturdy Wench, who 
could pitch the bar as wen as any ywmg 
fellow in the parish.” The knight* had 
been in love with her when he was 
simply a gentleman of the name, .of 
Quixa'da. . She was then called Aworiaa 
Lorenzo (daughter of Lorenzo Ctoehucitar 
and Aldonza Nogales); hut whan the 
gentleman became a don, he changed 
the style of address of the village damsel 
into one more befitting his newrtak:— ■ 
Cervantes, "Don Quixote,” bk. i.^oh.' V 

“Sir.** said Don Quixote," she is not A dwMtivlaat 
ofiftfco ancient Cell, Onrtii. end Bd|dos of Rotla*;u«r 
of the modern Colonas ud Onlat; nor of the,Ke- 
blllM wd TlUanone of Valanda; neUlMV Vtp R 
deawndut of tfao Maftwea, Stamps, i&ootbmit, 
Corellis, Xraou, Alaxonds, Unas. roses, and O'Ur- 
mi of Arison; neith*r dees the udr DvWtara 
deseend from tha CerdW Manrigits; Kssdews. Snd 
Gasmans of Castile; nor from tbs AieneMbroa, 
Pallia, and MenesMa of Portugal: bat Sb* ds*f»e» 
her origin from * family of xeMee,.a«sr Maaoha 
(hk. U, oh. 6). 

\* In English the accent of Dtddne* 
is 'often, on the second syllable, but in 
Spanish it is on the third. - " 

Ask you for whom my tear* do flow so 1 
Why, for Dnloinea dot Toboso. 

Don QuCmN’s LoucotW. 

Tobo'eian. The rampant Man'the- 
gan lion shall be vested to the white 
Tobosian 
de 


>osian dove. Literally, Don Quixote 
la Mancha shall marry Du!#s ? #adel 


Toboso. Metaphorically, 


the brave deserve the fair ; w "ffip who 
is fair all maids above buffi teswwy’s 
guerdon be." " .>"*• 

Toby (Uncle). The' real h^' A <*f 

Sterne’s "Tristram 

captain wounded at the neKeCfWaror, 
noted for his kadnefli' 



















ispsitack 

flak. i 


created;. Afters dinner 
of tripe to3frelIfiorat&ue in dream-land, 
and wolft up' <m K«f;.w» Day to 
dance «t -Mi 1 dangiiief's wedding*— 
Dickens, "TU Chfom." 

Toddf. A favourite Scotch beverage 
compounded of spirits, Hot water, and 
sugar. The word & a- corruption of taudi, 
the In&bmmame for the saccharine juice 
of palm, soothes. The Sanskrit is toldi 
or taldi, from tal (pal m-juice).— Mind, 
“ Vegetable Kingdom.” 

Todgers (hire.). Proprietress of a 
commercial boarding-house in “ Martin 
Chuzriewft,” by Charles Dickens. 

Toes. The most dexterous man in 
the use of his toes in lieu of fingers was 
William Kingston, born without hands 
or arms, (ate ‘‘World of Wonders, ,r 
pfc. x.; Correspondence, p. 65.) 

Tofraoia. - An old woman of Naples 
immortalised.by her invention of a taste* 
leas and colourless poison, called by her 
tk&M&HAa&fSi.Ii'icola of Bari , but better 
known as A cywa, TofaJna. Above 600 per* 
son# fell victims to. this insidious drug. 

' Uieronyma Spara, generally called La 
Spam, a .reputed witch, about a century 
previously, sold a similar elixir. The 
secreiwa* revealed by the father confes¬ 
sors, after many years of concealment 
and a frightful number of deaths. 


*‘ Togged out in his best ” is dressed in 
his best clothes. Toggery is finery. 

The* Romans were called 
togrfii otgene toga'ta, because their chief 
outer drees was A toga. 

ToJe^Sb. Famous, for its swords. 
“The tamper ofTole'd&n blades is such 
that "%y are* sometimes packed in 
boxes, ouried unlike the mainsprings of 
" Bd®i Iiivy and Polyh%» refer 


. TvlftUril# in French hhlmen. Am 
in ^ensamaaAal:sbma.placed.on two.or 
owe vertical opes* so as to admit a 


■m>h stone.) 


Triloba*. Kt kae got the geldof Teiota 

in his march to GslHa-Naebetossis, stole 
from Touiouse(2Were)tb* goldsad silver 
consecrated by the <3imb«*n Druids to 
their gods. In the battle which wnsued 
both Onpio and his- brother aofeml we 
defeated by the Cumbrians and. Teutons, 
and 112,000 Romans were left dead on 
the field (b.o. 1O0> ‘ 

TDm. Between “ Tom * and" Jack ” 
there is a vast difference. “Jack %i$ the 
sharp, shrewd, active fellow, bbt T«n 
the honest dullard. ; Counterieita are 
“Jacks,” but Toms are simply bulky 
examples of the ordinary sorie M Tcm- 
toea. No one would think of calling the 
thiok-headed, ponderous male cat aJadr, 
nor the pert, dexterous, thieving cfew a 
“Tom.” The former is iiitinctively 
called a Tom-cat, and the latter a Jtok* 
daw. The subject of "Jack” hasbeeri 
already set forth. (3 m Jack.) list us 
now see how Tom is usedr 
Tom, o’ Bedlam (g.v.): A mendicant 
who levies charity ou the plea ef insanity. 
Tom-cat. The male oat. 

Tom-Drum’s entertainment. A very 
clumsy sort of horse-play. " 
Tom-farthing. A bom fool. V' 
Tom Fool. ' A clumsy, witless fool. 


KOdilOHlUOMlOi-AMm -*Wk l 


different from a “ Jack Pudding,”Who is 
a wit and bit of a conjuror. ^ 

Tom Long. A laay, dilatory sluggard, 
Tomlony. A simpleton. . 

Tom Noddy. A puffing, faming^ stupid 
creature, no more like a 1 * Jaok-a-danay " 
thin Bill Sikes to Sain Weller. 

Tom Noodle. A mere nincompoop. 
Tom the Piptft Son. A poor stupid 
thief who got wellbasted, ana blubbered 
like a booby. 

Tom Thumb. A man cut short or stinted 
of his fair proportions. . (For the Togs 
Thumb of nursery delight, see next 


easy matter to .keep bis' oi 
rper rivals. (See Tost 
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Fmm The "Tom Thumb” ofbirds. 

3Wlk ; 13 m whinin', bulky toe, 
“bulk ’Without spirit vast." Why the 
great toe? " For that being one o’ the 
poorest of this most wise 
?#halBb%'$hOT goect foremost.”— Shabe- 
tpeare, •** Goriolanvt” LI. 

Tom, T*g. A waterman, who bears the 
same relation to a Jack Tar' as a cart¬ 
horse to an Arab. (See Tom Too.) 

Great Tom of Lincoln. A bell weighing 
£ tons 8 owt. 

• Mighty Tom, of Oxford. A bell weigh¬ 
ing 7 tons 12 owt. 

■Old Tom,. A heavy, strong, intoxicat¬ 
ing 60 $ of gin. 

Tom and Jerry. Two characters in 
Fierce Egan’s " Life in London." 

Tom and Jerry Shop. (SkTommySho?.) 

Tom o’Bedlams. A race of mendi¬ 
cants. The Bethlehem Hospital was made 
to accommodate six lunatics, bat in 1644 
the number admitted wssforty-four, mid 
applications were so numerous that many 
inmates were dismissed half cured. These 
"twsket-of-leave men ” used to wander 
about as vagrants, ohaunting mad songs, 
and dressed in fantastic dresses, to excite 
pity. Under cover of these harmless 
" innocents,’' a set of sturdy rogues ap¬ 
peared* called Abram Men, who shammed 
mmy, and committed great depreda¬ 
tions. 

wan Irish ms Tom o' JMtam. 

Makmpom " 1 King Lear,'•Li. 

Tom-boy. A romping girl, a harlot. 
(Qaxon, twnwinn, "to dance or rotAp 
'Banish, tunrier, w to tumble about;" 
French, tomher; Spanish, lumbar j our 
tumble). The word may either be tumbe- 
boy .tone who romps like a boy), or a 
itmbter (one who romps), the word boy 
being a corruption. 

_ A lady 

, go IMr....tot* partner'd 


Sirt aswem." L T. 

Tom Bolio. Thomas Rawlinson, 
the hibhoaMBaae.. 4^881-1725.). 

Tom; JPebrii Colours. Bed and 
yeUbw,. or scarlet and yellow, the colours 
of the - 

Tom JPoa&BTy. The coarse witlear 


from the French Le from JrOucK, by 
Charles Perrault (1630), but it,if wwably 
of Anglo-Saxon origin. Thesis, ibj&e 
Bodleian Library a ballad about Tom 
Thumb, "printed,for John Wright in 
1630." Tom In this compound w, the 
Swedish Tomt, a nix or dwarf, as in 
Totnpigubbe (a .brownie or kobold), The 
t is mute, like the din Trold, pronounced 
troll. 

%* The Tom Thumb of King Arthur'* 
court is a clever little fellow; bgt the 
stunted creature ordinarily teamed a 
Tom Thumb is simply a man cut abort. 
One should be called Tomt-thumb, and 
the other Tom-thumb. . 

Tom Thumb. The son of a common 
ploughman and his wife, who was 
knighted by king Arthur, and was killed 
by the poisonous breath of a spider,, in 
the reign of king Thunstone, the Suc¬ 
cessor of Arthur. —Nureery tale. 

Tom Tidler’s around. The 
ground or tenement of a.sluggard. The 
expression occurs in Dickens's Christ¬ 
mas Story, 1861. Tidier is a contraction 
of "the ldlor” or tidier. The game so 
called consists in this: Tom Tidier stands 
on a heap of stones, gravel, &c.; other 
boys rush on the heap, crying “ Here 1 
am on Tom Tidler’s ground, and Tom 
bestirs himself to keep the invader* oft 


TomTuj 

to the tug or 
at the oars. 


A waterman. In allusion 
at so called, or to tugging 


Tomb of our Lord. This spot is 
now covered with "The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” A long marble slab is 
shown on the pavement as the tombstone. 
Where the Lord was anointed for his 
burial three large candlestioks stand, 
covered with red velvet. 

Tommy Shop. Where wage*'are 


course, u on tin word long. 


. The pun, of 


of the shop.. Tommy means breed er a 
penny roll, or the food taken by a work¬ 
man In his handkerchief; jit also means 

S ooda in lieu of money, , A, Tom ana 
erry shop is a low drinking-room. . 

Tonaas ffieHrim Twmty , Bond 
talk, exaggert^'ga^mm »*£ 
modte AfomUMM (ifli) tetroiabed the 
ekjwestionli*^ f *-'' 

Irtabmn m tbsrtrtta** tort wraibtowaWr 


sg&r 

•DeUiCun 


The Italian is ploMsnt but without 
sfaews. as a still Aerating wnter. 

The Preach— delicate, but even nice ad 
a woman, scarce daring to open her Ups 
for fear Of marring her countenance. 

Spanyfe-p-fc^jesnoal. bat fulsome, run- 
ning too touch on the letter o ; and terri¬ 
ble lihe the devil in a play. 

Dutch— manlike, but withal very harsh, 
as one ready at every word to pick a 
quarrel. 

We (%® English), in borrowing from 
them, gfve the strength of consonants 
to the Italian; the full sound of words 
to the Erenoh; the variety of termina¬ 
tions to the Spanish; and the mollifying 
of more vowels to the Dutch; and so, 
like bees, we gather the honey of their 
good properties and leave the dregs to 
themselves.— Camden. 

To'nio. A youqg Tyrolese who saved 
Maria, the suttler-girl, wh£n on the point 
of falling down a precipice. The young 
couple fait in love with each other, ana 
the regiment, which calls Maria its 
adopted daughter consents to their mar* 
ri&ge, provided Tonio will enUst under 
its Hag. No sooner is this done than 
Maria is claimed by the marchioness of 
Berkenfleld as t her own daughter, and is 
at once removed to the castle of her 
nohle mother. In time the caBtle is 
taken possession of by the same French 
regiment, and Tonio has risen to the 
rank of field officer. When he olaims 
the hand of Maria, the marchioness tells 
him she has promised her to the son of a 
duchess j but Maria induces her to relent, 
and dm is given in marriage to the 
Tyrolese. — Donizetti, “La, Figlia del 
Deggiinento ” {an' opera). 

Torma (MrsA Charlotte Elizabeth, 
the author of “ Personal Recollections.” 
< 1792 - 1846 ,) 

Toxii'sure (2 Byl.). The tonsure of St. 
Peter eamdifte in shaving the crown and 
hack of,the. head, so as to leave a ring or 
** Crown", of hair* 


_f. y -f o i 7 h'£.\ 


rs’ijtl.M.Ve.f ill 


the . entire front of the head.'. This is 
seatdhn^^ed M Tlw tomaio. M Simon 
tip • and • sometimes " The 

ocott^t«¥awm,fVSpsm.fkii*Se in North 


Tontine #-M). A legacy ,.ytb 
among several persons in such ; a way 
that as say one dies 1 his share goes' to- 
the survivorship the last survivor. in¬ 
herits all* So,', named • from . Loreqjpe 
Tonti, a Neapolitan, who introduced 
the system into France in 1663, , 

Tony IiTunpkin- A young down- 
ish bumpkin in <v 8he Stdojfe to Con¬ 
quer,” by Oliver Goldsmith. 

Tooba or Touba { eternal happiam). 
The tree- Touba, in Paradise, stands in 
the palace of Mahomet.— Sale {Prelim. 
Lite.). 

Toodle {Mr.). A character who had 
only three stages of existence. He was 
either taking refreshment in the besofe 
of his family, or was tearing through the 
country at from twenty-five to fifty miles 
an hour, or was sleeping after his fatigues. 
— Dickens , "Domley and Son.’* . 


Tool. To tool a coach. To drive one ; 
generally applied to a gentleman jebu, 
who undertakes for his own ^nusemeos 
to drive a stage-coach. To tool is muse 
the tool as a workman; a coachman's 
tools are the reins and whip with which 
he tools his coach or makes his coach go. 

ToomTabard (emptyjacket). A nick¬ 
name given to John Ball©!, because of 
his poor Bpirit, and sleeveless appoint* 
ment to the throne, of Scotland- The 
honour was an “ empty jacket,” Which 
he enjoyed a short time and tha&dcet. 
Ho died discrowned in Normandy* 

Tooth. Greek, odont; Latin, dutfj 
Sanskrit, dant'; Gothic, tenth'. 

Armed to the teeth. ■ To the T*h. A simi¬ 
lar pun is ‘ raising pie to the teeth,” 
that is to the power. These are 
Cambridge University phrases, taken 
from mathematics. 


In spike of hit teeth. Though he snarls 
and shows his teeth like a snarling dog. 
{See Tbits.) 

Tooth and Egg. A corruption *f 
Tntanag, a Chinese word for spelter, the 
metal of which canisters axe made, and 
te&ohegts lined. It is a . mixture of 
English lead and tin from Qulntang. 

Tooth and 3T«il ' In good 
earnest, like a rat or mouse 
smutching to get at something, 

' Tooth (Mr.)., ''A', sort ef^Vltiiiat 
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Green, who had recently,burst thebonds 
of Dr. Bliralsotf* ftahuol, *hd fallen in love 
with Florence Dpmbey. Heisfamousfor 
bhitiung, refusing what he Is dying to 
obtain, .and saying u Oh, it is of no oon- 
mmmmgf* oat of nerroae bashfulness.— 
Dtchent, “JDembey and Son,” ch. xxviii. 


“Iwrara you.'Mid Mr. Toot*. "iSallylsmdMad* 
figjhfcrix. but ige of no oanwqwnw."— XHoktm, 


Top. (See Sleep.) 


Top-Sawyer. A first-rate fellow. 
The sawyer that takes the upper stand 
is always the superior man, and gets 
double wages. 


Tope. A tumulus or Buddhistio 
monument, called in Ceylon a dagop. 
(Pali tkttpa, Sanskrit etdpa, a mound. 
Dagop is dhdtn-gopa, relic-preserver.) 


To'pfaet (playing on timbrels). A 
valley near Jerusalem, where ohildren 
were made to “ pass through the lire to 
Moloch.’’ Jbfa'ah threw dead bodies, 
ordure, and other unclean things there, 
to prevent all further appUctftion of the 
place to .religious use (2 Kings xxiii. 10, 
ll). Here Sennacherib’s army was de¬ 
stroyed (Isa. xxx. ,31-33). The valley was 
also called “jGehinnom ’’ (valley of Hin- 
nom), corrupted into Gehenna, and rabbi 
KItnehi tells us that a perpetual fire was 
kept burning in it to oonsume the dead 
bodies, bones, filth, and ordure deposited 
there. 


. Topic. This word has wholly changed 
its original meaning. It now signifies a 
•subject for talk, a theme for discussion 
or to be written about; but originally 

topics ” were what wo call common¬ 
place*; the “sentences” of Peter Lom¬ 
bard were theological topics. (Greek, 
Utpike, from topes, a place.) 

Topsy. „,A slave-girl,, who imper¬ 
sonates the low moral development but 
real capacity for education of the negro 
race. Her reply to Aunt Ophelia,! who 
questioned her as tb her father and 
m«UhM^iit»wcofhylfiokens. After main¬ 
taining that ifre-had neither father nor 
motb«r, her solutioaof her existence was 
“ I ’speCtS I growed”—Jtfrs. Beecher 
Move, “ UncU Tartt GtMn:' 

Topsy-turvy. Tb» Saxon topeid 
twm-aweg (the hop-side tum-away), or 
top-sid turik-wtg down (top-tide turn way- 


» dawn), aaShakeepare sayd ^tltm it 
tupsy torvy down* (“ 1 Henry lY.,” iv, 
1). Skinner gives topen in turfen (tops 
in the turf—£*., npsBa on the ground), 
and Grose to.' tide turf-wise, turf; being 
always laid the wrong side upwards. 
(See HAlJ-Seas Qvxft.) 

ToraltUU The licentiate who was 
conveyed on a cane through the air,with 
his eyes shut.' In the space Of .twelve 
hours he arrived at Borne, and lighted 
on the tower of Nona, whence, looking 
down, he witnessed the death of the con¬ 
stable de Bourbon. The next morning 
he arrived at Madrid, and related the 
whole affair. During his flight through 
the air the devil bade him open his wyes, 
and he found himself so near the moon 
.that he could have tcuehed it with his 
finger.—Cervantes, “Don Quixote,” pt.!I., 
bk. iii., oh. 5. 

Tome'a. A lake, or rather a river 
of Swe'den, whioh rises from a lake in 
Lapland, and runs into the Gulf at Both¬ 
nia, at the town called Tome'a or ToraS. 

Still prcstinf on tiqrond Tomes* lsk*. 

Xhotwm," if inter , 9 

Torqda'to— i. e. , Torquato Tasso, the 
poet. (See Alfohbo.) I 

Ami lee bow dearly esruad Torqokto'i feme. 

Lord Byron," Ohitde Harold," tv. 38. 

Torr’s MSS., in the library of the 
dean and chapterof York Minster. These 
voluminous records contain the clergy 
list of every parish in the diocese of York, 
’ and state not only the date of each va¬ 
cancy, but the cause of each removal, 
whether by death, promotion, or other- 
j wise. 

Torralba (Doctor), who resided aome 
time in the court of Charles V, of Spain. 
He was tried by the Inquisition for sor¬ 
cery. and .confessed that the spirit Ce- 
quiei took him from Vall'adolid' to Borne 
and hack again in an hour aud a, half.— 
Peltieer. 

Torre, Sir (1 syl.). Brother of Elaine, 
and son of the lord of As'tolat.' A kind, 
blunt heart, brusque in manners, and 
but little of a kriignt.—-JWiwtoW, “Idyls 
of the Xing” (Blaine) . ' 

Torrioelli is noted for his explana¬ 
tion of rise of watorina common 
suction-pump. ..Galileo explained the 
phenomenon by the ipse diri&ef “Nature 
abhors a vacuum.” 



Torso* A stature which ha# ket its 
bead and members, asthe famoustorso 
. of HeroulSa.” The word is Itaiuu^ acd 
means a trunk (of a tree^ke.). 

Torture (2 syl.). The meat cele¬ 
brated instruments of torture were the 
rook, called by the MngMi "the duke 
of Exeter's daughter; ” the thumbikins 
or thomkmews; the boots, the pincers, 
the manacles, ana the scavenger's daughter 

To ry* This w rd, says Defoe, is the 
Irish tfirviigh, used in the reign of queen 
Elizabeth to signify a band of Irish rob¬ 
bers. It is formed from the verb toruighim 
(to make sudden raids). Golius says— 
"Toby, silvestris, moniana, avis, homo, 
et utrumque alius haud ibi eel (Whatever 
inhabits mountains and forests is a Tory). 
Lord Maoaulay says—“The name was 
first given to those who refused to concur 
in excluding James from the throne.” 
He further .says—" The bogs of Ireland 
afforded a refuge to popish outlaws, called 
tones." Tory-hunting was a pastime 
which has even found place in our nursery 
rhymes—"I went to the wood and I 
killed a tory.” 

'ft F. Crossley gives as the derivation, 
Taobh-righ (Celtic), “ king’s party." ' 

H. T. Rore, hi Notes and Queries, gives 
TvaUrrigh, "partisans of the king.” 

G. Borrow gives Tar-a-ri, "Come, 0 
king.” 

Another suggestion is the highway¬ 
man’s demand, Twee! lores!— 11 Give! 
give! ” (i.e., your money or your life). 

Touch. To keep touch - faith, fidelity. 
The allusion is to " touching" gold and 
other metals on a touch-stone to prove 
them. Shakespeare speaks of " mends 
df noble touch ” (proof). 


H jr/eMw^rSwu), wiay own’heart. 

Thou fch&lt right welcome be. 

(Jeorgo liarutecll ( 1730 ). 

Tou'ebiet. When Charles IX. in¬ 
troduced, Henri of Navarre to Marie 
Touchet, he requested him to make an 
anfigram bh her name, end Henri there¬ 
upon wrote the follow Ig—Je charme tout. 

1 ' 'i'i j » ' Y , , ’ 

Touch&feb&e. . Adarfc flinty sobist, 
celled by the anrieqts Lapis Lydias j 
called touchrsioae because gold is tried 
by‘it, thus: the stone hi touched by the 


taeta$ stattfek taettadetatavA m«rk*be- 
hind* dhe colour of which indteafesits 
purity. Dn Ujre eays, *« In such email 
work as cannot be assayed ... the as¬ 
sayed . . . . ascertain Its otaSd-by 
* touch.’ Theythen compare the Coixrar 
left behind, andferffi theh; judgment 
accordingly.” 

Gold Is tritd by the tooohsiMu, and sum by saU. 

—Bacon. 


Touchstone. A clown'whose mouth is 
filled with quips and oranksaad witty 
repartees. —Matespeare, u jit You Like 


Touchy (French, touehA, affected), 
or Ne touches pas, "Noli me lang$re,” 
one not to be touched. 


Tour. The Grand Tour, Through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and home by 
Germany. Before railways were 'laid 
down, this tour was made by most of the 
young aristocratic families as the finish 
of their education. Those who merely 
went to France or Germany were simply 
tourists. 


Tournament or Toumay. A tilt 
of knights; the chief art of the game 
being so to manoeuvre or turn your home 
as to avoid the adversary’ll blow. 

Tournament of the Drum. A eomio ro¬ 
mance in verse by Sir David Lindsay; 
a ludicrous mock tournament. 

Tournament of Tottenham. A oofoift 
romance, printed in Percy's ^Reliques.” 
A number of clowns are introduced, umo- 
tising warlike games, and making vows 
like oughts of high degree. Thtyvide 
tilts on cart-horses, fight/With plough¬ 
shares and Hails, and wear for armour 
wooden bowls and saucepan-lids. It 
may be termed the u High Life Below 
Stairs” of chivalry. 1 

Tour’nemine (3 *y)L). That's Tour- 
netnine. Your wish was father to that 
thought* Tournemine was a Jesuit 'of 
the eighteenth century, of a very san¬ 
guine and dreamy temperament. 

Totcra. Geoffrey of Monmouth stye: 
** In the party of Brutus was one Tueo’- 
nes, his nephew, inferior to none hfcisbw- 
rftge and strength, from wham Tours 
derived its name, being the place of hit 
sepulture* Of course, this fablels wholly 
worthless historically. Tours mjfegitity 
of the Tu’ranfe'a, a people of Gfdfia : 'lm& 
dunensis. 



TOUT, 


TRAGEDY 


ToatjeetPerd® HormisX/Hon- 
MW^ ii what Francois I. wrote *to hi* 
mother alter the battle of Pavi'a. 

7l)WSr o( HtUger. Gualandi. {See 
XJqou'xo.) 

Tower.of London- The architect 
of toil remarkable buildipg was Gkmdul- 
pfeus, bishop of Rochester, who also built 
or restored Rochester keep, in the time 
of William I. In the Tower lie buried 
AnneBoleyn and her brother; the guilty 
Catherine Howard, and lady Rockford 
her associate; toe venerable lady Salis¬ 
bury, and Cromwell the minister of 
Henry VIII.; the two Seymours, the 
admiral and protector of Edward VI.; 
the duke of Norfolk and earl of Essex 
(queen Elizabeth’s reign); the duke of 
Monmouth, sou of Charles II.; the earls 
of Balmerino and Kilmarnock, and lord 
Lov&t; bishop Fisher and his illustrious 
friend More. 


of ton “Chiistowa Year,” fejlow of Oriel, 
and {armorer Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford. * ■ • 

B—Rev. Isaac Williams, fellow of 
Trinity; author of “ The Cathedral, and 
other Poems'.” 

C—Rev, E. B. Pusey, B.D.,. Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, and canon of Christ 
Church. 

D—Rev, John Henry Newman,' D«D., 
fellow of Oriel, writer of the celebrated 
Traot No. 90, which was the last. 

E—-Rev. Thomas Keble. 

F— Rev. R. H. Fronde, fellow of Oriel. 

G—Rev. Hugh Rose, of Cambridge. 

Tracta'rians. Those who concur in 
the religious views advocated by the 
“Oxford Tracts.” 

Tracy. All the Traajs have the wind 
in their facet. Those who do wrong will 
always meet with punishment. William 
de Traci was the most active of'toe four 


TdW&fy {Lady). A silly young wife, 
selfish, and fond of gaiety. She tells her 
husband’s sister—“I dote upon assem¬ 
blies ; my heart bounds at a ball; and 
at an opera I expire. I love play to dis¬ 
traction ; cards enchant me; and dice 
put me out of my little wits.”— Van- 
oruah and Cibber, “ The Provoked Hot- 
band," 

• Lord Townly. Husband of the above. 
A sedate domestic gentleman, who re¬ 
deems his wife by daring to govern her. 
— Vanbrugh and Cibber. “ The Provoked 
Htdband* 


To* (Mm). A milk-and-water, young 
lady, who “ambled on through life with¬ 
out any opinions.** She looked upon 
Bombay and Son as the pivot on which 
the whole world turned, and onoe in* 
duteed a very distant hope that she 
might become Mrs. Dombey; but when 
Mr. Bembey married Edith, Miss Tox 
“felt She had no reason of complaint, 
and thatno wife oould be too handsome 
or too Stately for him.” For a day or 
two toe harpsichord and plants were 
negleO^ed,, but Miss Tox “was not of a 
dispoBitioi: long to- abandon herself to 
unavailing regret,” and converted her 
“affection” into 11 Platonic loye.”— 
IMckens, u Dombey and Son,” ch. xxxviii. 


■* Tracts for toe Titties- i Published 
at Oxford during -the years 1633-1841, 
and hence called the “ Oxford Tracts.” 
A—t.e,, Rev. John Keble, B.D., author 


knights who slew Thomas h Becket, and 
for this misdeed all who bore the name 
were saddled by the church with this 
ban: ‘ 1 Wherever by sea or land they go, 
the wind in their face shall ever blow." 
Fuller, with his usual naiveto, says, “ So 
much the better in hot weather, as it will 
save the need of a fan.” $ 

Trade. ( See Balance.) 

Trade Mark. A mark adopted by 
a manufacturer to distinguish his, pro¬ 
ductions from those made by other 
persons. 

Trade Winds. Winds that trade 
or tread in one uniform track. In the 
northern hemisphere they blow from the 
north-east, and in the southern hemisphere 
from the south-east; about thirty degrees 
each Bide of the equator. In some places 
they blow six months in one direction, 
and six in theopposite. It is a mistake to 
derive the word from trade (commerce), 
under the notion that they are “ good 
for trade.” (Anglo-Saxon, tredde-wind, 
a treading wind— wind of a specific 
“ beat” or tread; freedom , to tread.) 

Tradesmen’s Sigma, removed by 
Act of Parliament, lvo4. The. IpndOn 
Paving Aot, 6 Geo. III,., 36,' J7. , >' 

Tragedy. The goat-song (Greek, 
tragot-odS). The song that wins the 
goat as a prise. This Is the explanation 

f iven by Horace (“Be Arte Poetics," 
20). {See Cgiixdy.) ., 
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Tragedy. The firstEngiish tragedy- id 
any merit was ^Gorboduo," written by 
Thomas Norton and Thomas Saokvflle. 
(See Ralph. Roister Bolster.) 

The Father of Tragedy, -dSsohylos the 
Athenian. (B.c. 525-426.) Thespis, the 
Richardson of Athens, who went About 
in a waggon with his strolling players, 
was the first to introduce dialogue in the 
ob#at odea, and is therefore not un- 
frequently called the “Father of Tra¬ 
gedy or the Drama." 


Thaspto ni first who, all tamntnd with lee. 
Began this pleasure for posterity. 

Drgd&t, "Artof Pvstry," {Trafftdy) c.UL 

Father of French Tragedy, Gamier. 
(1584-1590.) 


Trail. The trail of the terpent is over 
them all. Sin has set his mark on all.— 
Thomas Moore, “Paradise and the Peri." 


Traitors’ Bridge. A loyal heart 
may he landed under Traitors' Bridge. 
Traitor’s Bridge, in the Tower, was tbo 
way by whiah persons charged with high 
treason entered that State prison. 

Traitor’s Gate opens from the 
Tower of London to the Thames, and 
was the gate by which persons accused 
* of treason entered their prison. 


Trajan’s Column commemorates 
his victories over the Dacians. It was 
the work of Apollodorus. The column 
of the Pldce Vend&me, Paris, is a model 
of it. 


_ Trojan’s Wall. A line of fortifica¬ 
tions stretching across tho Dobrudscha 
from Czeraavuda to the Black Sea. 

Traxneeksan and Slamechsan. The 

£ heels and low heels, the two great 
oal factions of Lilliput. The high 
are the tories, ana the low heels 
the radicals of tho kingdom. “ The ani¬ 
mosity of these two factions runs so high 
that they will neither eat, nor drink, nor 
speak to each other.” The king was a 
low hoal in polities, but the heir-apparent 
a high-heeL:— Swift, “ Gulliver's, Travels ” 
(Voyage to Lilliput, ch> iv.). 

Trammelineans to allure with Spots. 
(Latin, trako maculis; French, tramail.) 
The allusion ieto the practice of attach¬ 
ing, pieces of bright doth upon nets to 
auure the fish. 

Tra'mon'ta'ne (8 syl.). The north 


wind ; s* called by the Italian# Muse 
to' them ft comes over tike mountains. 
The Italians also apply the term-to Ger¬ 
man, French, and other: artists bem 
north of the Alps. French lawyers, on 
the other hand, apply the word to Italian. 
canonists, whom they oonsidor too Bo- 
manistie. We in England generally call 
overstrained Roman Catholic notions 
“ Ultramontane.” 

Tramway. A contraction of Onitram- 
way; so called from Benjamin Outraxn, 
who, in 1800, used stone sleepers at 
Little Eton, Derbyshire, instead <of tim¬ 
ber, to support the ends of rails at their 
juncture. 

Trauch'era. Agricane’ssword,which 
camo into Brandemart’s possession.— 
“ Orlando Furioso.” 

Transfordia or Tmntf&rihia. The 
other Bide of the Forth, Scotland; onuses 
partes extra Fortham, et Stirling, et exteros. 
Rose calls this district Stratbforfh.— 
“ Orlando Furioso,” x. 80, 

Translator-General. So Fuller, 
in his “ Worthies,” calls Philemon 
Holland, who translated a large number 
of the Greek and Latin classics. (1551- 
1036.) 

Trap. A carriage, especially such as 
a phaeton, dog-cart, commercial sulky, 
and such like. It is not implied to a 
gentleman's close carriage. Contraction 
of trapjnnas (whatever is “put on,”fur¬ 
niture for horses, decorations, Ac.), 

Traps. Luggage, as “ Leave your traps 
At the station.” “ I must look after my 
traps,” &c. (See above.') 

Tr&pa'ni. The count de Trapani 
was the ninth child of Mary Isabel and 
Ferdinand 11. of the Two Sicilies. He 
married the archduchess Mary, daughter 
of Leopold 11., grand-duke of Tuscany. 

N.B. Francis-de-Paul, usually called 
Louis-Emmanuel count of Trapani, was 
born in 1827. 

Trapa'ni. The Spaniard* in pitiless 
raillery of the Spanish marriages, called 
the irapos or dish-olouta uapd by waiters 
in the^jcaftia to wipe down the dirty tables 
trapani. 

Trapbois. An old usurer, wha^QMw; 
how to pigeon a greenhorn as well as 
any man in Alsatia. —Sir W alter. IScott, 
“Fortunes of Nigel” 
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TUBS. 


Trapper in America, is on whose 
vocation is to set traps lor wild animals 
for the sake of them fare. 

The Trapper. Bumfpo.) 

TrappistB. A religious order, se 
called from La Trappe, an abbey of the 
Cistercian ordel’, founded in the middle 
of the twelfth century. 

Tras'go. Some os Dnsnde (q.v.). 


TrAvia'ta. An opera representing 
the progress of a courtesan. The li¬ 
bretto is borrowed from a French novel 
called K La Dame aux Cam&ias,” by 
Alexandre Dumas, jun., the mostimmoral 
work in existence. It was dramatised for 
the French stage. The music of the opera 
is by Giuseppe Verdi. * 

Tray Trip. A gome at cords. 


Treadle (tree-l'l) properly means an 
antidote against the bite of wild beasts 
(Greek, twrioM or tke'rika, from ther, a 
wildhoast). The ancients gore the name 
to several sorts of antidotes, but ulti¬ 
mately it was applied chiefly to Venice 
Treacle (thrfriuca androm'achi), a com¬ 
pound of some sixty-four drugs in 


noney. 


Treasures. These are my treasures; 
meaning the sick and poor. So said St. 
Lawrence when the Roman prietor com¬ 
manded him to deliver up ms treasures. 
He was then condemned to be roasted 
alive on a gridiron (256). 

One day a lady from Campa nia called 
upon Cornelia, the mother or the Graochi, 
and often showing her jewels, requested 
in return to see those belonging to 
the famous mother-in-law of Africanus. 
Cornelia sent for her two sons, and said 
to the lady, “These are my jewels, in 
which alone I delight." 

Treas ury of Sciences, Bokhara 
(Asia), the centre jof learning. It has 
103 colleges with 10,000 students, be¬ 
sides a him of schools and 360 mosques. 

True. The oldest in the world are— 

(1) The Baobab Or Bo-tree of Senegal, 
reckoned by! Adhnsofitoba 5,150 years old. 

(2) With this veteran Humboldt classes 
the Dragon-tree of'Orotava, in Teaoriffc. 

(3) De Candolle considers the deciduous 
cyprm ofOkapaliepee, in Mexico, of equal 
age to the preceding. 

(4) The chettwut-trmt on Mount Etna, 
and the Oriental plant-tree is the valley 


of Bujukdere, near Constantinople, are 
reckoned to be of the same age. 

Tree* of a patriarchal age. 

I. OAKS. ■ ; 

(1) Zhmery's Oak, Dorsetshire, 2,000 
years old, 

(2) The great Oak of Saintes, in the 
department of Charente Inf insure, is 
from 1,800 to 2,000 years old. 

(8) The Winfarthing Oak, NorfoIkJtad 
the Bentley Oak, were 700 years old at 
the time of the Conquest. 

(4) Cowthorpe Oak, near Wetherby, 
Yorkshire, according to Professor Burnet, 
is 1,600 years old. 

(5) William the Conquerors Oak, Wind- 
■ sor Great Park, is at least 1,200 years 

old. 

(6) The Bull Oak, Wedgenook Park, 
and the Plcstor Oak, Colborne, were in 
existence at the time of the Conquest. 

(7) The Oak of the Partisans, in the 
forest of Farey, St. Ouen, is above 650 
years old. Wallaces Oak, at Ellersiey, 
near Paisley, is probably fifty years 
older. 

(8) Own Glendower’s Oak, Shelton, 
near Shrewsbury, is so called because 
Ah&t chieftain witnessed from its breaches 

the battle between Henry IV. and Hariy 
Percy, in 1403. Fairlop -Oak, Hainault 
Forest, is about the same age. Other 
famous oaks are those called The Twin 
Apostles and The Four Evangelists. 

II. YEWS. 

(1) Of Brahvm, in Kent, according to 
De Candolle, is 3,000 years old'. 

(2) The Scotch yew at Fortingal, in 
Perthshire, between 2,500 and 3,000 
years. 

(3) Of Barley Churchyard, Derbyshire, 
about 2,050 years. 

(4) Of Orowhurst, Surrey, about 1,400. 

(fij The three at Fountains Abbey, in 

Yorkshire, at least 1,200 years. Beneath 
these trees the founders of the abbey 
held their council in 1132. 

(6) The yew grove of Forbvry Pari, 
Surrey, was standing in the time of the 
Druids. 

(7) The yew-trees ut Kingley Bottom, 
near Chichester, were-standing when the 
sea-kings lauded on the Sjusaex'Coaat. 

(8) The yew-tiree of Btartry^n Qfomli- 
yara, Middlesex, is above 850 years old- 

(9) That at Aakerwyke Bouse, near 
Staines, was noted When Magna Cfaerta 
was signed in 1215, andit waawetrywing 
tree for Henry VIII. and Antoe Bmeyn. 
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TREBfiURE. 


m. MISCELLANEOUS, 

(1) The eight olive-trees on the Mount of 
Olivet were flourishing 800 year* ago, 
when the Turks took Jerusalem. 

(fi) The Lime-tree. in the Gritom is up¬ 
wards of 590 years old. 

*** The spruce will reach to the age of 
1,200 years., 

•J The Poors Tret. A tree grows over 
theiomb of Tan-Sein, a musician of in¬ 
comparable skill at the court of Akbar, 
and it is said that whoever chews a leaf of 
' this tree will have extraordinary melody 
of voice.— W. Hunter. 

Hi* void* w«*** sweet ao if he had Shewed the 
leave* of that ehebaqted tree wbioh grow* over the 
tomb of the musician Tm-Bsin.— . moon, “Lutla 
£ookh.“ 

f Tree* of the Sun and Moon. Oracular 
trees growing “at the extremity of 
India,’” mentioned in the Italian ro¬ 
mance of Guerino Meschino. 

if The Singing Tree. Each leaf was a 
mouth, and every leaf joined in concert. 
—“Arabian Nights? 

Trees burst into leaf-— 

Ash, earliest 13th May. latest lrth June. 


Benh, „ 

Damian, „ 

JJoruralmtnvt, n 

«£• : 

Sf* : 

Potior, * 

StianllK chutnut, 
Summon, ,, 


113th May. ! 
19th April, 
38th Marsh, 
17th March, 
Slot Mwah, 
Sth April, 
12th May, 
loth April, 
Sth Mnreh, 
30th April, 
28th March, 


latest nth runs 
„ 7th May. 

„ 13th May. 

, „ ltttli April. 

„ 14th ApnL$> 
„ md May. 

„ aSrdJuue. 

„ Mth Mar. 

M 19th April. 

„ 90th May. 

, „ S8rd April. 


Tree of liberty. A tree set up by 
the people, hung with dags and devices, 
and crowned with a oap of liberty. The 
idea was given by the Americans of the 
United States, who planted poplars and 
other trees during the war of indepei 
dence, “as symbols of growing freedom.” 
The Jacobins in Paris planted their first 
treg of liberty in 1790. The symbols 
used in France to decorate their wees of 
liberty were triooioured ribbons, circles 
to indicate unity, triangles to signify 
equality, and a cap of liberty. Trees of 
liberty were planted by the Italians in 
the revolution of 1848, 


Tree of Iiifb. (See Tab a.) 

Tragea'gle. To roar like Tregeagle— 
very loudly? Tregeagle is the giant of 
Domaary rooL on Bodmin Downs (Corn¬ 
wall), whose allotted task is to bale out 
the water with a limpet-shell. When the 
wintry blast howls' over the downs, the 
people say it is the giant roaring. 

Trogetoux. A conjuror or juggler. 


Tyrwhiit derives the weed from. &«&«-• 
Chet (a trap-door), but probably the 
German iriegen, like the Italian ireceare 
(to trick), is the first part of the word, and 
the lest syllable is common to all such 
words as actor, doctor,- prestutigita'tor, &c. 
The performance of a conjuror was 
anciently termed his ‘'minstrelsythus 
we read of Jaaio the juggler—“Janio 
le trogettor, facienti miwstralgiam suam 
coram rege«, . . . 20a"—Lib. Comput. 
Garderobm, an. 4 Edw. U., fol. 86, MS. 
Cott. Nero, e. viii. 1 

Tremont'. Boston in Massachusetts 
was once so called, from the three bill* 
on which the city stands. 

Trenoh-the-Mer. The galley of 

Richard Coeur de Lion ; so called from its 
“ fleetness.” Those who sailed in it were 
called by the same name. 

Trencher. A good trencher-num. A 
good eater. The trencher is the plotter 
on whioh food is cut (French, tmneher, to 
cut), by a figure of speech applied to 
food itself. 

He that waits for another's trencher', eats 
many a late dinner. He who is depen¬ 
dent on others^ must wait, and wait, and 
wait, happy if after waiting he gets 
anything at all. 

Oh, how wretched 

Ii that poor man that hems on prinon’ favour*! 

There ii, betwixt that anile he would up ire io— 

That avreet eipeot of prince* end their ruin— 

More pause nod fear* thin war or women hats. 

ShakHpm* “Mtmrr V1U„" Ui. a 

Trencher Oap. The mortar-board 
cap worn at college; so called from the 
trenchered or split boards which form 
the top. Mortar-board is a perversion 
of the French raortier. 

Trencher EVienda. . Persons who 
cnltivate the friendship of others for the* 
sake of sitting at their hoard, and the 
good things they can get. 

Trencher Knight. A table knight, 
a suitor from cupboard love, 

Trenohmore. A popular danoe in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

KtmMe-beeteA• nuuriuere..fl«.periuv.j>anustjuieti * 
Men*co, or Trenohmore uf forty u»U«* l»ng.— Tauter, 
the Wa&r-Pott. 

TrChmor. The first king of Ireland, 
father of Conar.—©«ia», “Tbwr i ”#. . 

Tres'sure (2 syL). .Atoidttimmd. 
a shield in heraldry; Tbs mgfa* of tine 
trassure in the royal arms of Owftmi is 
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traced by bandda to the ninth century. 
They asserts that Charlemagne granted it 
to king Aohaius of Scotland in token of 
alliances and os an assurance that “ the 
lilies of .France should be a defence to 
the Iion of Scotland.” .Chalmers insinu¬ 
ates that these two monarch® did not 
oven know of each other’s existence. 

TJriSveis fl syl.). The Holy Coat of 
Trives. A relio preserved in the cathedral 
of Trfcves. It is said to be the seamless 
coat'of our' Saviour, which the soldiers 
would not rend, ana therefore cast lots 
for (John xix. 23, 24). The empress 
Bel cna, it is said, discerned this coat in 
the fourth century. 

Trevethy stone. St. Clear, Corn- 
watt. A cromlech. Trevedi, in British, 
means a place of graves. 

Tre'visan (*SnY). A knight to whom 
Despair gave a. hempen rope, that ho 
might go and hang himself. He meets 
the Eca-oross Knight, whom ho oonducts 
to the oave of Despair. Despair tries to 
work upon the Bed-cross Knight, but 
being unable toaccomplish his end, hangs 
himself: but though he hanged himself, 
be “oould not do himself to die.”-— Spenser, 
u Fairy Queen,” bk. i. 

Triads. Three subjects more or less 
connected formed into one continuous 
poem or subject: thus the Creation, Re¬ 
demption, and Resurrection would form a 
triad. The conquest of England by the 
Romans, Saxons, and Normans would 
form a triad. Alexander the Great, Julius 
Casar, and Napoleon Bonaparte would 
farm a triad. So. would Law, Physic, 
and. Divinity. The Welsh triads are' col¬ 
lections of historic facts, mythological 
traditions, moral maxims, or rules of 
, poetry *ttspossd in groups of three. 

Triads pa chemistry). A group of ele¬ 
mentary bodies in whioh each atom is 
equivalent incom|>ining power to throe 
of hydrpgen ^H t ). 

Tri'amoad. Son of Ag'ape, a fairy; 
rery daring and very strong. He fought 
on horseback, and employed both sword 
and. shield. .He married Can'aoe.— 
Spenser, "Fafry Queen," bk. iv. (See 
yaiAuom) 

Trib'oulet A fool, a buffoon; so 
eolled from Fmnds Hetrofe, who went 
WAIiatuama, aBd was Cbmrtfbol to Louis 
,XfL> Habeiais introduces him in his 
4 > QaiganteaiiiFimf»g A ra«l.^ 


Tribune. Last of the Tribunes* Cola 
di Rienei, who assumed the title of 
“Tribune of liberty, peace, and justice.” 
Biensi is the hero of one of LordLyttou’s 
meet vigorous works of Action. (1313. 
1354.) . 

Trice. PU do it in a trice. The hour 
is divided into minutes, seconds, and 
tnceB or thirds. I’ll do it in a minute, 
I’ll do it in a second. I’ll do it in,a trice. 

Trick. An old dog loams no tricks. 
When persons are old they do not readily 
conform to sew ways. The Latin proverb 
is “ Senex Psittaeus negligit ferttlam 
the Greeks said “ Nekron iat'ruein kai 
geronta nou'thetein tauten estithe 
Germans say ** Einen alien hund ist nioht 
gut handigen.” 

Tricolour. Flags or ribbons with 
three colours, assumed by nations or 
insurgents as symbols of political liberty. 
The present European tricolour ensigns 
are, for— 

Belgium, black, yellow, red, divided 
vertically. 

France, blue, white, red, divided verti¬ 
cally. (See next article.) 

* Holland, red, white, blue, divided hori¬ 
zontally. 

Italy, green, white, red;divlded verti¬ 
cally. L. 

Tricolour of France. The insurgents 
in the French revolution chose the three 
colours of the city of Paris for their 
symbol. The three colours were first 
devised by .Mary Stuart, wife of Francois 
II. The white represented the royal house 
of France; the blue, Scotland; and the red, 
Switzerland, in compliment to the Swiss 
guards, whose livery it was. The heralds 
afterwards tinctured the shield of Paris 
with the three colours, thus expressed in 
heraldic language: 41 Paris portait de 
gueules, sur vaisseau d'argent, fiqttant 
sur des ondes de mSme, le chef oousu de 
France ” (a shin with white sails, on, axed 
ground, with a efMa chef). The ueuabtaJe 
is that tiie insurgents in 1789 had Adopted 
| for their flag the twoeolours red and blue, 
but that Lafayette persuaded them to add 
the Bourbon white, to show that they boro 
no hostility to the king. To say nothing 
of the palpable improbability of thisatory, 
It may be summarily rejected, seeing the 
first Hag of the republicans was trm, and 
the trice lone was not adopted titttbe kith 
of July, when the people were dbgusted 
i with the king for d'^missCcg Neeker. . 
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'TRIPLE AUAANCE. m 


•friefttfe & syl.)* Sinoe 1816 it, lias 
borne the title of ‘'The most loyal (IF 
towns." ’ 

Triffcidi. The.A ffiktedDuenna ; called 
Trifttldi because she wore three skirts. 
She was chief lady of the bed-chamber 
to the infanta Antonomakia.— Cervantes, 
“Don Quixote," pt. II., bk. iii., ch, 4. 

Trifeldin, oflAfl Bushy Beard. Squire 
to the countess Trifaldi, the A ffticted Duen¬ 
na.— Cervantes, “Don Quixote" pt. II.,bk. 
iii., oh. 4, 5. 

Tri'gon. The^j unction of three signs. 
The zodiac is partitioned into four trigons, 
namM respectively after the four de¬ 
ments : The watery trigon includes Can* 
cer, Scorpio, and Pisces; the,/Eery, Aries, 
Leo, and Sagittarius; the earthy, Taurus, 
Virgo, and Caprieomus; and the airy, 
Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. 

Tril'ogy. A,group of three tragedies. 
Every one in Greece who took part in the 
poetic contest had to produce a trilogy 
and a satyric drama, we have only one 
specimen, and that is by dSschylos, em¬ 
bracing the Agamemnon, the Chcepfiorce, 
and the Eumen'idHs. # 

TWm (Corporal). Vncle Toby’s faith¬ 
ful servant; affectionate, respectful, and 
a great talker. The duplicate of his 
muter in delf. — Sterne, “ Tristram 
Shandy." 

Trim-tram date. The lich-gate, 
at which the corpse was put on tressels 
for a few seconds, while all the cortege 
alighted and got ready to enter the 
church. Tram means train or cortege. 

Trimilki. The Anglo-Saxon name 
for the month of May, because in that 
month they began to milk their kine 
three times a day. 

Trimmer. One who runs with the 
hare and holds with the hounds. Charles 
Montagu, earl of Halifax,' adopted the 
term in the reign of Charles II., to signify 
that he was neither an extreme Whig 
nor an extreme Tory. Dryden was called 
a trimmer, because he prefaced attach¬ 
ment to the king, but was the avowed 
enefciy of the duke of York. 

Trin'oulo. A jester in Shakespeare’s 
“ Tempest.” 

Trine. In astrology, a planet distant 
item another one-third at the circle is 

said to be in trine; one-fourth, it is in 

* 


square; one-aixth or two degrees, it is in 
textile; but when one-half distant, it is 
teid to be “ Opposite.” 


In mxttie, aqaan, »n4 trine, nod opposite 


N.B. Planets distant from each other 
aix degrees or half a circle have opposite 
influences, and are therefore opposed to 
each other. ' 


Trin'ity. 

Of the American Indiana: Otkon, 
Mossou, and Atahnata. 

Of the Brahmins: Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva. Represented as a body with 
three heads. 

Of Plato: Tag'athon tor Goodness; 
“ Nous," Eternal Intellect, or architect 
of the world) and FeuchSor the mun¬ 
dane soul. 

Of the Persians, the triplasian deity is 
Oromas'dfes, Mithras, and Arim'anes. 

Of Orpheus: Plumes, U'ranos, and 
Chronos. 

Of the Egyptians: Eicton; Cneph the 
domiurgus; and Phtha.— JanibUchut. 

Of Pythagoras: The Monad or One; 
Nous or Mind; Psucbe. (See Tssxjs .) 

Roman: Jupiter or Divine Power; Mi¬ 
nerva or Divine Logos; Juno, Amor ac 
Delirium Jovis, t.e. the Holy Spirit.— 
G. J. Votritu, “De Thiol. GentU., t, 'ri ii. 12. 

Scandinavians: Odin, who gave the 
breath of life; Hsenir, who gave sense 
and motion; Lodur, who gave Mood, 
colour, speech, sight, and hearing. 

Trinoban'tes (4 sylA Inhabitants 
of Essex, refuted to in Cesar's "Gallic 
I Wars." 

Trino'da Neeessit&e. The three 
contributions to which all lands were 
subject in Anglo-Saxon times, viz.— 
(1) BrygeM f, for keeping bridges and 
highroads in repair; (2) Mwrg-bot, for 
Fyrd, for maintaining the military and 
keeping fortresses in repair; and (3) 
naval foroe of the kingdom. 

Tripita'ka means the "triple 
basket,” a term applied to the three 
dames into which the canonical writings 
of the Buddha are divided—via., toe 
Soutras, the Vina'ya, and the Abid- 
barma, {See then words.) 

Triple Alliance. 

Atreatyontered into by Great Britain* 
Sweden, and Holland against 
■ XIV., in 1668 . {See next, page.y , 


TRTPOe. 


TROGLODYTES. «v 


m 


Atr'eatybdtween Great Britain, France, 
and HoHattd against Spain, 171?. 

TrjtpOB.A Cambridge University 
term, meaning the voluntary honour ex¬ 
amination in classics, for those who have 
already passed their degree examination 
or in “ honours." It Is a tri-pos because 
the candidates are disposed into three 
classes or groups, according to merit. 


Sir Trittram’i honk.' Ptset'reni. 

Tristram and Isuelt. One of Ar¬ 
nold’s earlier poems is so entitled. 

Triton. Bon of Neptune, represented 
as a fish with a human head. It is this 
sea-god that .makes the roaring of the 
ocean by blowing through his shell. 

Hew eld Triton blow Us wreathed hem [hew the 
Manat). WerdewwM. 


Trismegifl'fcus (thricegreatest). Her- 
m¥s the Egyptian philosopher, or Thoth 
councillor of Oai'na king of Egypt, to 
Whom is attributed a host of inventions 
—amongst others the art of writing in 
hieroglyphics, the first code of Egypteas 
laws, harmony^ astrology, the lute and 
lyre, magic, ana all mysterious sciences. 

Tria'sotin'I A poet, coxcomb, and 
tool in Molidra’a “ Femmes Savantos.” 

Tristram (Sit), Tristrem, Tristan, 
or Tristam. Bon of Rouland Rise lord 
of Ermonie, and Blanche Fleur sister of 
Marke king of Cornwall. Having lost 
both Us parents, he was brought up by 
his uncle. Tristram, being wounded in a 
duel, was cured by Ysolde, daughter of 
the queen of Ireland, and on his return 
to Cornwall told hiruncle of the beautiful 
princess. Marke sent to solicit her hand 
in marriage, and was accepted. Ysolde 
married the king, but was in love with 
the nephew, with whom she had guilty 
sosmeetion. Tristram, being banished 
from Cornwall, went to Brittany, and 
married Ysolto/ the White Hand, daughter 
of the duke of Brittany. Tristram now 
goes on his adventures, and being 
wounded, is informed that he can be 
cured only by Ysolde his aunt. A mes¬ 
senger is dispatched to Cornwall, and he 
is ordered to hoist a white sail if Ysolde 
■ accompenies him back. The Vessel comes 
in tight with a white sail displayed; but 
Yeolt of the White Hand, out of jealousy, 
tells her bttsband that the vessel has a 
black sail flying, and Tristram instantly 
expires. Sir Tristram was one of the 
knights of the Bound Table, Gotfrit 
of Strasbourg, a German miooesfinger 
(minstrel) attbe close of the twehth 
century, composed a romance in verse, 
entitled “ Tristan et Isolde," It was 
continued by Ulrich of Torheim, by 
Henry of Freyberg, and others; to the 
extent of many thousand wanes. The 
best edition iathat of Breslau, two vote. 
8 vo, 1823. OSes YWLT.) 


Tri'via. Goddess of streets and ways. 
Gay has a poem in three books so en¬ 
titled. 

Through «padoiM bud^Soag... 

To pave thy realm, and smooth th« broken sm, 
Earth from her womb a flint; tribats pars 

Guy, “ TnSfe, - bk. L 

Trivial, strictly speaking, means 
“ belonging to the public road. Latin, 
trivivm, which is not trainee (three roads), 
but from the Greek triko (to rub), mean¬ 
ing the worn or beaten path. As what 
comes out of the road is common, so 
trivial means of little value. Trench 
connects this word with triviwn (tres 
vice or cross ways), and says the gossip 
carried on at these places gave nse to 
the present meaning of the word. 

Triviuxn. The three elementary 
subjects of literary education up to the 
twelfth century—Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Logic. (See QuadhivtuM.) 

N.B. Theology was introduced in the 
twelfth century. 


TrocliilUB, or humming-bird, says 
Barrow, “ enters with impunity into the 
mouth of the eroeodile. This is to pick 
from the teeth a little insect which 
greatly torments the creature. ■ 

Sot half to bold 

The pud j blpd that darea. with toutpz bum, 
Within the oroeodile'e etretohad )*wi to come. 

Thomat Moon, “ Latin Xookh," pt. t 


Troglodytes (3 syh), according to 
Pliny(v. 8), lived-in oaves and fed on 
serpents. (Greek, tro/Ot, a cave; duo, to 
get into.) 

King Tranqoig, of dental memory . . . abhorred 
these hypocritical ioalweatoii.— JtMUdo, •* U<xrg*nr 
tua and rantagtuel ” (Sp. Jotd., it.). 

Troglodyte. A person who lives so 
secluded as not to know (he current 
events of the day, is so self-opinion¬ 
ated as to condemn every one who sees 
not eye to eye with himself, and acorns 
everything that comes not Within the 
scope of his own approval; a detractor; 
a critic. The Saturday Mmm intro¬ 
duced thin as* of the word. (See eiove.) 
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Tro'ilus (8 syl;). The prince of 
ohivalry. one of fetus son* of Priam, killed 
by Achilles in the siege of Troy (Homer's 
‘‘Iliad'’). The lores of TroHus and 
Cressida, celebrstedby Shakespeare and 
Chaucer, form no part , of the Old classic 
tale. 

Am true at Troilut. Troilus is meant 
by Shakespeare to be the type of con¬ 
stancy, ana Cressid the type of female 
inconstancy. (See Cressida.) 


Aftir all comparisons of truth.... 

At true u TroUu* ihsU crown op the vane 
and nootlfy the number*. 

*’ Troiltmand Qrtuida , 9 lit a. 


Tro'ilus and Crea'eida (Shake- 
speare). The story was originally writ¬ 
ten by Lollins, an old Lombard author, 
and since by Chaucor (Pope). Chaucer’s 
poem runs to 8,000 lines. 

Trois pour Cant. A cheap hat. 

Harming with bare head about. 

While the town li tempest-tost, 

'Prentice lode unheeded shout 
That their three-per-cents are lost 

DttmgUn, “X# Pilitr du Cafl." 

Trojan. Tie is a regular Trojan. A 
fine fellow, with good courage and plenty 
of spirit; what the French call a brave 
hemme. The Trojans in Homer’s “ Iliad,” 
and Virgil's .“ASneid,” are described as 
truthful, brave, patriotic, and confiding. 

There thtr saj right, and like true Trojans. 

Sutler, "Hudibra*;’ I, 1, 

Trolls. 4 Dwarfs of Northern mytho¬ 
logy, living in bills or mounds; they are 
represented as Stumpy, misshapen, and 
humpbacked, inclined to thieving, and 
fond of carrying off children or substi¬ 
tuting one of their own offspring for that 
of a human mother. They are called 
hill-people, and are especially averse to 
noise, from a recollection of the time 
when Thor used to be for ever flinging 
his hammer after them. 

* Out then spake the tiny Troll. 

Me bigger than an emmet he. 

-JDuSsfc ballad, “£Uue oj ViUnulov.” 

Trorapart. A lazy but very cunning 
fellow, who accompanies Braggadooio as 
his squire. — Spenser, “FaAry Queen", 
hk.ii, 

Trompde. Voire rdigion a Ife* trompte. 
You have been greatly imposed upon. 
Similarly, “ surpreodre la religion de 
> i» to 4@te.st or expose an 
imposition. Cardinal de Bouueohose 
aused tits former phrase in Ms letter- to 


The Times respecting the Report of the 
CKcumeoioai Counoil, end It puzzled the 
English journal*, hat was explained by 
M. NofctereUe. ’ (Bee The Times , dan. 1, 
1870 .) 

V We use the word faith both lor 
"credulity” and "religion,” y;a. rt Your 
faith (credulity) has been imposed upon.'' 
The “Catheue faith,” “Mahometan 
faith,” “ Br&hminioal faith,” Ac., .vir¬ 
tually mean “ religion.” 


Tronc. A witty but deformed dwarf. 
This dwarf was, in fact, king Oberon, 
metamorphosed for a term of years Into 
this form—“/mis le Triste'" (a romance). 


Troness, Tronis, or Trophy Money. 
Fourpence paid annually by houso- 
keopers and landlords for the drums and 
colours of the county militia. 

Troops of the juine. All numbered 
infantry or marching regiments, except 
the foot-guards. 

Tropbo'niOB (Greek), Latin Tro- 
pho'nius. Be has visited the earn of 
Trophonwt (Greek). Said of a melan¬ 
choly man. The cave of Trophonios was 
one of the most celebrated oracles of 
Groecdt The entrance was so narrow 
that he who went to consult the oracle 
had to lie on his back with hie feet 
towards the cave, whereupon he was 
caught by some unseen force and violently 
pulled inside the cave. After remaining 
there a time he was driven out in .similar 
fashion, and looked most ghastly pale 
and terrified; hence the proverb. 

Trotty. (See Toby Vhck.) 

Troubadours (3 syl.). Minstrels of 
the south of France in the eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; so 
called from the Provencal verb troubar 
(to invent). Our word poet signifies ex¬ 
actly the same thing, being the Greek 
for “create,” (See Trouverbs.) 

t * jr 

Trouble means a moral whirlwind 
(Latin, turbo, A whirlwind; Italian, twr- 
barS; French, troubfar). Disturb is 
from tisd same root. The idea pervades 
all svtoh words as agitation, tommotim, 
vexation, a tossing up and down, Ac. 

TrouiUogan's jkd^ice. Do and 
do not; yes and no. When Pautag'roel 
asked the philosopher Trouillogon whe¬ 
ther Panurge , should marry or not,the 
philosopher replied “ Yes." V what 
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■ay you?” asked the prince. “ What 
yon hare heard.” answered Troufllogan. 
“ What hare I heard? ” said Pantagruel. 
“What I hare spoken,” rejoined the 
■age. ** Good,” said tho prince; “ but 
teu me plainly, shall Panurge marry 
or let it alone f ” “ Neither,” answered 
the oracle. “ How ? ” said the prince, 
"That cannot be.” “Then both,” said 
Trouillogan.— Rabelait, " Oargantua and 
Pantagruel,” iii. 85. 

Trout is the Latin troel-a, from the 
Greek troktes, the greedy fish (trogo, to 
eat). Tho trout is very voracious, and 
will devour any kind of animal food, 

Trouveres (2 syl.) were the trouba¬ 
dours of the north of France, in the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth cen¬ 
turies ; so called from trouwr, the Wal¬ 
loon verb meaning " to invent.” (See 
Troubadours.) . 

Trovato re, II (4 syl.). Manri'oo, 
the son of Garzia, brother of the conte 
di Luna. Verdi's opera ■ so called is 
taken from the drama of Gargia Gut- 
tiorez, which is laid in the fifteenth cen- 

*"* , 

Trows. Dwarfs of Orkney and 
Shetland mythology; similar to the Scan¬ 
dinavian Trolls. There are lsnd-trows 
and sea-trows. "Trow tak* thee" is a 
phrase still used by the island women, 
when they • are displeased with any of 
their children, 

Troy-Novant [London). This name 
gave rise to the tradition that Brute, a 
Trojan refugee, founded London and 
called it New Troy; but the word is 
British, and compounded of Tri-nou- 
hant (inhabitants of the new town). 
Civitas Trinobantum, the city of the Tri- 
nobantes, which we might render " New- 
townsmen.” 

For noble Briton* ■prong from Trojans bell 
And Trcqr-novairt tu built of old Trope* asbapold. 

Spenstr, "FoBiy <*»•«»?• uU». 

Troy Weight means " London 
weight, ” London used to be coded Troy- 
novant. (Set above.) The general notion 
that the word is from Troyes, a town of 
France, and that the weight was brought 
to Europe from Grand Cairo by crusaders, 
is wholly untenable, as the term Troy 
Weight was used in England in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor. Troy weight 
is old London weight, and Avoir. 


— .-t ■ —— . —. 

dapois the weight brought over by the 
Normans. (See Avoirdupois.) 

Troxar'tas (bread-eater). King of 
the mice and father of Psycar'pas, who 
was drowned. 

Viz tMr •oiu&l.... 

Where great Trourtas crowned la glory rvigni.... 
Pgycar'pax’father, father now no morn! 

Jfanull, "JtattU of th» Frogt and Mttt,” hk. i 

Truce of QocL In 1040 the Church 
forbade the barons to make any attack 
on each other botween sunset on Wed¬ 
nesday and sunrise on the following 
Monday, or upon any ecclesiastical fast 
or feast day. ,It also provided that no 
man was to molest a labourer working in 
the fields, or to lay bands on any imple¬ 
ment of husbandly, on pain of excom¬ 
munication. (See Peace of God.) 

Truehuela. A very small trout 
with which Don Quixote was regaled at 
the road-side inn where he was dubbed 
knight .—Cervantes, u Don Quixote” hk. 
i.,ch. 2. 

Trudge. In "Love and a Bottle” 
he says of Mr. Lovewell— 

You know he's *u<th a handsome mnn, and has to 
many way* of insinuatin';, that the frailty of wo- 
) nan’s nature could not resist him. 

True-love. (Danish, trolover, to be¬ 
troth.) Mr. Laing says: A man may 
be a true-love to his bond of .£10 ns wcu 
as to his sweetheart.”— “ Norway” 

True-love Knot is not compounded 
of true and love, but is the Danish verb 
trulofa (I plight my troth). Thus in the 
Icelandio Gospel the phrase "a virgin 
espoused to a man” is er tmlofad var 
eimm manne. Among the Scandina¬ 
vians a knot was symbolical of fidelity, 
the tie of affection, the bond of be¬ 
trothal, Ac. 

Throe time* a true-love's knot I tie secure; 

Fiim be the knot, hrm may hts love endure. 

tHig'i Pastoral*,** ThtSptU." 

True Thomas and the Queen of 
ElfLand. An old romance in verse by 
Thomas Hie Rhymer. 

True Thomas. Thomas the Rhymer 
was so called from bis prophecies, the 
most noted of which was the prediction 
of the death of Alexander III. of Scot¬ 
land, made to the earl of March in the 
castle of Dunbar the day before it oc¬ 
curred. It is recorded in the "Scoti- 
ohron'icon ” of Fordun (1480). (See 
Rhymes.) 
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Truepenny. Hamlet says to the 
Ghost, “Art thou there, Truepenny?” 
Then to his comrades, “You hear this 
fellow in the cellarage ?” (i. 5). And 
again, “ Well said, old mole ; canst 
work s" Truepenny means earth-borer or 
mole (Greek, trupanon, irnpao, to bore 
or perforate), an excellont word to apply 
to a ghost “boring through the cellar¬ 
age " to get to the place of purgatory 
before cock-crow. Miners uso the word 
for a mn of metal or metallic earth, which 
indicates the presence and direction of a 
lode. 

Trull ( Dolly), in ** The Beggar’s 
Opera,” by Gay^ 

Trulla (in “ Hudibras”) was the 
daughter of James Spencer, a Quaker. 
She was first debauched by her father, 
and Ihcn by Simeon Wait (or Magna'no), 
the tinker. 

lie Trulla loved. Trulla more bri-.-ht 
Than burnished armour of her knight; 

A bold virago, stout and tall 
Ag Joan of France or Knglish Mall. 

Jiutler, ‘ Huthhras* 8 . 

Trulli. Female spirits noted for tboir 
k : in hi oss to men.— Handle Holms, “A ai¬ 
de w/ of Armory." 

Trulli bor (Parson). A fat clergy¬ 
man, slothful, ignorant, aud intensely 
bigoted. — Fielding, “Joseph A ndrars.” 

Trump Card. The French carle de 
Iriompke (card of triumph). 

Trumpet. To trumpet one's good deeds. 
The allusion is to ono of the Pharisaic sect 
called the A Imsyirers, who had a trumpet 
sounded before them, ostensibly to sum¬ 
mon the poor together, but iu reality to 
publish abroad their abnegation and 
benevolence. 

You sound your own trump. 1. Tho 
allusion is to heralds, who used to an¬ 
nounce with a flourish of trumpets the 
knights who entered a list. 

Trumpeter. Yonr trumpeter is dead 
— i.e., you are obliged to sound your 
own praises because no one else will do 
it for you. 

Trumpington. Sir (*■ de Tmm pin- 
ton n has for armorial device two troupes 
or trumpots. 

Trundle. A military earthwork 
above Goodwood. The area is about two 
furlongs. It has a double vallum. Tho 
situations of the porta? arc still to be 
traced in tho e ist, west, and north. The 


fortifications of the ancieut Britons being 
circular, it is probable that the Trundle 
is British. The fortiliod encampments 
of the Romans were square; examples 
may bo scon at the Broil near Chichester, 
and on Ditehling J fill. 

Trun'nion ( Commodore ). A naval 
veteran, who has retired from the service, 
but still koeps garrison in his own house, 
which is de tended by a ditch and draw¬ 
bridge. He sleeps in a hammock, and 
takoshisturn on watch.— Smollett, “Pere¬ 
grine, Pickle.” 

Truth. Pilate said, “ What is trulli 
This' was tho great question of tho 
Platonists. Plato said we could know 
truth if we could sublimate our minds 
to their original purity. Arcosila'os 
said that man’s understanding is not 
capable of knowing what truth is. Car'- 
noades maintained that not only our un¬ 
derstanding could not comprehend it, 
but even our senses were wholly inade¬ 
quate to help us in tho investigation. 
G«rgias tho Sophist said, “ What is 
right, but what we prove to be right? 
and what is truth, but what we believe 
to be truth 1 ” 

Truth in a Well. This expression 
is attributed both to Coan'thiis and to 
Democ'ritos the derider. 

Try'anon. Daughter of the fairy 
king who lived on the island of Oleron. 
“She was as white as lily in May, or 
snow that snoweth on winter's day,” 
her “ haire shone as guide wire,” and she 
had boundless wealth. Tryanon married 
Kir Launfal, king Arthur’s steward, 
whom she carried off to “ Olirouu her 
joiif isle,” and as the romance says— 

Since saw him In this land no man, 

He no more of him nil l u'cun 
Ko> soothe without lie. 

Thomas Chmtrt, “ Sir Launjal ” (15th oentury). 

Try'gon. A poisonous fish. It is 
said^that Tel'ogonos, son of Ulysses by 
Circe, coming to Ith'aca to see his father, 
was denied admission by the servants ; 
whereupon a quarrel ensued, and his 
father, coming out to see v\ hat was the 
matter, was accidentally struck with his 
son’s arrow pointed with tho bone of a 
trygon, .and died. 

The lord of Ithaca. 

Struck bv tho poisonous triKou’a Imne. exmred. 

Weil, “ ’Inumpht of t/ir limit " (Litcimi), 

Try'phon. Doctor of the sea-gods. 
—Spenser, “tojiry Queen" bk. iv. 
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. Tain Dynasty. The fourth Im¬ 
perial Dynasty of China, founded by 
Tchao-siang-wang, prince of Tsin, who 
conquered the “lighting kings” ( 7 . v.). 
He built the Wall of China, (B.c. 211). 

Tsong Dynasty. The nineteenth 
Imperial Dynasty of China, founded by 
Tchao-quang-yn, the guardian and chief 
minister of Yong-too. He was a de¬ 
scendant of Tchuang-tsong, the Tartar 
genera), and on taking the yellow robe 
assumed the name of Tab'-tsou (great 
ancestor). This dynasty, which lasted 
300 years, was one of the most famous 
in Chinese annals. (960-1276.) 

Tu Autem. Come to the last clause. 

In the long Latin grace at St. John’s Col¬ 
lege, Cambridge, the last clause used to 
be Tu autem mixere're mei, JJomine. A men. 

It was not unusual, when a scholar read 
slowly, for the senior Fellow t 6 whisper 
Tu autem — i.e., Skip all tho rest and 
giro us only the last sentence. 

Tu Fas voulu, George Dandin 

(’ Tis your own fault, Georye Uaiuhu). 

You brought this upon, yourself; aB you 
haro made your bed bo you must lie ou 
it. (S t e Dandin.) 

Tu Quoque. The tu qvoqne style 
or argument. Personal invectives ; ar¬ 
gument of personal application; argu- 1 
mentum ad hominem. i 

We miss i it this work his usual tu quvqu* style. , 
—Pubhc Opinion. 

Tu-ral-lu, the refrain of comic j 
songs, is a corruption of the Italian tvr- 1 
litru. and the French turlvreau or lare/are. \ 
“Loure ” is an old French word for a bag- 1 
pipe, and “ toure loure ” means a refrain , 
on the bagpipe. Tho refrain of a French 
song published in 1697 is— 

Toure loure, lourireUa, 
liironfa, touro lourirs,. 

H Suite <iu Theatre Italiai," Jli„ p. 46*. 

Tub. A tale of a tub. A cock-and- 
bull story; a rigmarole, nonsensical ro¬ 
mance. The “ Tale of a Tub ’’ is a reli¬ 
gious satire by Dean Swift. 

A tub of naked children. Emblematical 
of St. Nicholas, in allusion to two boys 
murdered and plaoed in a pickling tub 
by a landlord, but raised to life again by 
this saint. (See NICHOLAS, p. 614.) 

Throw a tub to the whaJe. To create a 
diversion in order to avoid a real danger; 
to bamboozle or mislead an enomy. In 1 
whaling, when a ship is threatened by a 1 


whole school of wholes, it is usual to 
throw a tub into the sea to divert their 
attention, and to make off as fast as 
possible. 

Tuberose. (See Misnomkrs.) 

Tuck (Friar). One of Robin Hood’s 
companions. He is represented as a fat, 
paunchy, sleek-hoaded gourmand, whose 
axiom was “ Who leads a good life is 
Bure to live woll." 

Tuck, a lohg narrow sword (Gaelic two, 
Welsh twea, Italian stocro, French estor) . 
In Hamlet the word is orronoously priuted 
“ stuck,” in Malone’s edition. 

If b« by ohaniw egrarie your venom Otag tuck. 

Oar purpose may hula ’ here. Act. iv.‘ 7 . 

A good tuck in or tuck out. A good 
feed. J'o tuck is to full, a tucker is a 
fuller. Hence tho fold of a dress to 
allow for growth is called a tuck, and 
a little frill on tho top thereof is called 
a tucker. To full or tuck cloth is to 
make it fuller or thicker (Gaelic tuca, 
Welsh twea, which give the idea of 
thrusting and pressing). 

Tuft. A nobleman or fellow-com¬ 
moner ; so called at the University be¬ 
cause he wears a gold tuft or tassel on 
his college cap. 

Tuft-Hunter. A nobleman’s toady, 
one who tries to curry favour with the 
wealthy and great for the sake of feeding 
on the crumbs which fall from the rich 
man’s table. A University term. (Sec 
atnm.) 

Tuileries, Paris (tile-kilns). The 
present palace being on tho site of some 
old tile-lulus. (See SablonniBrk.) 

Tulip. The turban plant ; Persian, 
ihoufyb' (thoulyban, a turban), by which 
name the flower is called in Persia. 

Tulip Mania. ,A reckless mania for 
tho purchase of tulip-bulbs in the seven¬ 
teenth century. Beckmann says it rose 
to its greatest height in the years 1634-7- 
A root of the species called Viceroy sold 
for £’250; Semper Augustus, more than 
double that sum The tulips won* grown 
in Holland, but the mania which spread 
over Europe was a mere stock-jobbing 
speculation, 

.Tul'kinghorn- A lawyer ia posses¬ 
sion of family secrets of no value to any 
one.— Dickens, “ Bleak House.” 
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Tul^y. Cicero, whoso name was 
Marcus Tullius Cicero. 

Due rich mul, 

Plato, thn SMgyme, and Tally joined. 

Thomson. “ SummSrf 

Tulsi, according to Hindu mythology, 
was a woman who asked Vishnu to make 
her his wife, for whioh she was moto- 
morphosed intoa plant (Ocymnm sanctum) 
by Luximel, the wife of Vishnu. 

• Tumbledown Dick. Anything 
that will not stand firmly. Dick is 
Richard, the Protector’s son, who was but 
a tottoring wall at best. 

Tune. Thu tune that the cow died of. 
Words instead of food. To say to a 
starving beggar <r Be thou fed,” but to 
give nothing; to argue r.nd show how 
you cannot afford to give alms, though 
yon wish well. The reference is to an 
old song which represents a man who had 
bought a cow, but having no food to give 
her, bade bis cow “ consider that it was 
not the season for grass.” 

He look up his fiddle and played her this tuna— 

“ Gnnvider aooii oow, consider. 

This isn't the time for it rase to now; 

Consider, good cow, consider. 

Tuneful Nine. The nine Muses: 
Calliope ( epic poetry], Clio (hixloru), 
Era'to (elegy and lyric poetry), EuterpS 
(music), Melpom'ene (tragedy), Polybj m'- 
nia (sacred song), Terpsic'horii (dancing), 
Tliali'a (comedy), Ura'nia (astronomy). 

Tuning Goose. The entertainment 
given in Yorkshire when the corn at 
harvest was all safely stackod. 

Tunisian. The adjective form of 
Tunis. 

T linkers. A politico-religion# sect 
of Ohio. They came from a small Ger¬ 
man village on the Edor. Thoy believe 
all will be saved ; are Quakers in plain¬ 
ness of dreBs and speech; they will 
neither fight nor go to law. Both sexes 
are equally eligible for-any office. Celi¬ 
bacy is the highest honour, but not 
imperative. Thoy are also called Tum¬ 
blers, and incorrectly Dunkers. Tunker 
means “ to dip a morsel into gravy,” “ a 
sop into wine,” and as they are Baptists 
this term has been given them; but thoy 
call theuisolvos “Tbe harmless peoplo.” 
— IV. f/epworth Dixon, “ New America ," 
h. 18. 

Tupman (Tract/). A sleek young 
gentleman who falls in love with every 


pretty girl he meets. He travels under 
the charge of Mr. Pickwick.— Dickens, 
“ Pickwick Papers." 

Tur'cafet. One who has become 
rich by hook or by crook, and having 
nothing else to display, makes a great 
display of his wealth. A chevalier in 
Lesage’s comedy of the same name. 

Tureen'. A deep pan for holding 
soup. (French, terrme, a pan made of 
terre, earth.) 

Turf (T/ie). The race-course ; the 
profession of horse-racing, which is done 
on .turf or grass. One who lives by the 
turf, or one on the turf, is one whose 
chief occupation or means of living is 
derived from running horses or betting 
on racos. 

AH men «re equal an tbe turf and under it— Lord 
Gtvrge Bsntindc. 

Turk. Slave, villain. A term of re¬ 
proach used by the Greeks of Constanti¬ 
nople. 

Turk Gregory. Gregory VII., called 
Hildebrand, a furious Churchman, who 
surmounted every obstacle to deprive 
the emperor of his right of investi¬ 
ture of bishops. He was exceedingly 
disliked by the early reformers. 

Turk Gregory never did inch deed* in arms as I 
luive done this day,—“1 Usnrg IV.," v. a. 

Turkey. The turkey-red bird, the 
bird with a deep red wattle. It does not 
moan the bird that comes from Turkey, 
as it is a native of America. 

Turkish Spy was written by John 
Paul Mara'na, an Italian, who had been 
imprisoned for conspiracy. After his 
release he rotirod to Mon'aco, whore he 
wrote the “ History of the Plot.” Subse¬ 
quently he removed to Paris, and pro¬ 
duced his “Turkish Spy,” in which he 
gives tbe history of the last age. The 
first three volumes are by far the best. 
(1642-1693.) 

Turncoat. The dominions of the 
* duke of Saxony boing between France 
and Savoy, ono of the early dukes hit 
upon the-device of a coat blue one sido, 
and white the other. When he wished to 
be thought in the Spanish interest he 
wore the blue outside; when he wished 
to be considered in tho French interest 
he wore the w hite outside. Whence ho 
was named Emanuel Turncoat.— Scots’ 
Magazine, October, 1747. 

Without going to history, we have a 
GG G 2 
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TURNSPIT DOG.. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 


very palpable etymon in the French 
tourne-cCle (turn-side). {See Coat.) 

TurnBpit Dog. One who has all 
the work but none of the profit; he 
turns the spit but eats not of the roast. 
The allusion is to the dog used formerly 
to turn the spit in roasting. Topsol says, 
“ They go into a whoel, which they turn 
round about with the waight of their 

bodies, so dilligently.that no 

drudge.can do tho feate more 

cunningly.” (1697.) 

Turpin, Archbishop of Hheims. A 
mythological contemporary of Charlo- 
magne. His chronicle is supposed to 
be written at Vionne, in Dauphiny, 
whence it is addressed to Leoprandus, 
dean of Aquisgranonsis (Aix-ln-Chapelle). 
It was not really written till the end of 
the eleventh century, and the probable 
author was a canon of Barcelona. 

The romance turns on the expedition 
of Charlemagne to Spain in 777, to de¬ 
fend one of his allies from the aggres¬ 
sions of some neighbouring prince. 
Having conquered Navarre and Aragon, 
he returned to France. The chronicle 
says he invested Pauipelu'nn for three 
months without being able to take it; 
he then tried what prayer could do, and 
tho walls fell down of their own accord 
like those of Jericho. Those Saracens 
who consented to becomo Christians 
were spared; the rest were put to the 
sword. Charlemagne thon visited the 
sarcophagus of James, and Turpin bap¬ 
tised mest of the neighbourhood. The 
king crossed the Pyrenees, but the rear 
commanded by Orlando was attacked by 
50,000 Saracens, and none escaped but 
Orlando. 

Dick Turpin. A highwayman, executed 
at York for horse-stealing. His ride to 
York on his steed Black Bess is de¬ 
scribed, in Ainsworth’s “ Rook wood.” 

Turyeydrop. A man who lives on 
his sot’s earnings; but his son looks 
upon him as a perfect “master of de¬ 
portment.”— Charles Dickens, “Bleak 
House. 

Tussle. A struggle, a skirmish. A 
corruption of tousle (Gorman, eauzen, 
to pull); hence a dog is named To user 
(pull’em down). In the “ Winter's Tale,” 
iv. iii., Autol'ycus says to the Shepherd, 
“I toze from thee thy business” (pump 
or draw out of thee). In “ Measure for 


Measure,” Escalus says to the Duke, 
“ We’ll tome thee joint by joint” (v. i.). 

Tut. A word used in Lincolnshire 
for a phantom, as the Spittal Hill Tut. 
Tom, Tut will get you is a threat to 
frighten children. _ Tut-got ten is panic- 
struck. Our tush is derived from the 
word tut. 

Tutivil'lus. Tho demon who collects 
all the words skipped over or mutilated 
by priests in the performance of the 
services. These literary scraps or shreds 
he deposits in that pit which is said to 
be paved with “ good resolutions ” never 
brought to effect.— “ Piers Ploughman” 
p. 547; “ Towuley Mysteries," pp. 310, 
319; &c. 

Twa Dogs of Robert Burns, per¬ 
haps suggested by the Spanish ‘‘ Colloquio 
de Dos PcrrOB,” by Cervantes. 

Twangdillo, the tiddler, lost one 
log and one eye by a stroke of lightning, 
on tho banks of the Istor. 

Yet still the merry bud without regret 

Keen his own ills, and with bis sounding shell 

And route pha relieves his drooping friends.... 

lie tickles every string, to every note 

He bends his pliant neck, his single rye 

Twinkles with Joy, his active stump heats time. , 
Somerville, “ IhAibinei,'’ 1. 

Tweed. A woollen cloth, so called 
from being largely made at Galashiels, 
Hawick, Selkirk, Jedburgh, and other 
places on the Tweed and its tributaries. 

Tweedledum. 

Strange that such difference should be 
'Twist Tweedledum and Tweedledee 1 

This refers to the feud between the 
Buononuinists and the Ilandulists. The 
lines ®re erroneously ascribod to Dean 
Swift. (See Gluckibts.) 

Twelfth. Cake. The drawing for 
king and queen is a relic of the Roman 
Saturna'lia. At the close of this festi¬ 
val the Roman children drew lots with 
beans to seo who w$uld bo king. Twelfth 
day is twolve days'' after Christmas, or 
the Epiphany. 

Twelfth flight ( Shakespeare ). The 
serious plot is taken from Belloforest’s 
“ Histoires Tragiques; ” and Belleforest 
borrowod tho talo from Bandello of 
Piedmont, whose “Novelle” ranks next 
to the “Decamerone” of Boccaccio. The 
comic parts ore of Shakespeare’s own 
invention. Bandello livod 1480-1561. 
(.See Buff ana.) 



TWELVE. 


TWO. 
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Twelve. Each English archer carries 
tmlve Scotchmen under his girdle. This 
was a common saying at one time, be¬ 
cause the English were unerring archers, 
and each archer carried in his belt twelve 
arrows.— Sir Walter Scott, “ Tales of a 
Grand father," vii. 

The Twelve. All the prelates of the 
Roman Catholic church. 

The pope fdenlfien himself with the H Muter,’* 
and nddrexaee those 700 prelates as the “ Twelve.”— 
The Timet, Deo. 11,1809. 

Twelve Tables. The earliest code 
of Roman law, compiled by the decem¬ 
viri, and cut on twelve bronze tables or 
tablets.- Livy, iii. 57 ; Diodorus, xii. 56. 

Twickenham. The hard of Twick¬ 
enham. Alexandor Pope, who lived 
there for thirty yoars. (1638-1744.) 

Twig. 1 twig you; do you twig my 
meaning ? T catch your meaning ; 1 un¬ 
derstand. Probably a corruption of the 
Saxon verb wit-an, to know, perceive; 
Latin vi.d-e.n. 

Twinkling. (See Bed-post.) 

Twins. One of the signs of the 
constellation (May 21at to June 21st). 

Wheu uow no more the alternate twine an fired, 

Short is ibe doubtful empire of the night. 

Thomson, “ Summer." 

Twist (Oliver). A boy bom in a 
workliouso, starved and ill treated ; but 
always gentle, amiable, and pure-minded. 
Dickens’s novel so oalled. 

Twitcher ( Jeremy or Jemmy). A 
name given to John lord Sandwich 
(1718-171*2), noted for his liaison with 
Miss Hay, who was shot by the Rev. 
“Captain” Hackman out of jealousy. 
His lyrdship’s shambling gait is memo¬ 
rialised in the “ Heroic Epistle.” 

See Jemmy Twitcher shsmbloe—stop, atop thief I 

Twitten. A narrow alley. 

Two. The oviyjprinciple of Pytha¬ 
goras, Accordingly the second day of 
the second month of the year was sacred 
to Pluto, and was esteemed unlucky. 

Two an unlucky number in our dynas¬ 
ties, Witness Ethelred II. the Unready, 
forced to abdicate ; Harold II., slain at 
Hastings; William II., shot in New 
Forest; Jlenry II., who had to fight for 
his crown, &c. ; Edward II., murdered 
at Berkeley Castle; Richard II., de¬ 
posed ; Charles II., driven into exile; 


James II., forcod to abdicate; George 
H. was worsted at Fontenoy and Law- 
feld, bis reign was troubled by civil war, 
and disgraced by general Braddock and 
admiral Byng. 

It does not seem much more lucky 
abroad: Charles II. ‘of France, after a 
most unhappy reign, died of poison; 
Charles II. or Navarre was called The 
Bad ; Charles II. of Spain ended bis 
dynasty, and left his kingdom a wreck; 
Charles II. of Anjou (fe Boiteux) passed 
almost the wholo of his life in captivity ; 
Charles II. of Savoy reigned only nine 
months, and died at the age of eight. 

Francois II. of France was peculiarly 
unhappy, and after reigning less than 
two years sickened and died ; Napoleon 
II. never reigned at all; Franz 11. of 
Germany lost all his Rhine possessions, 
and in 1806 had to ronouuce his title of 
emporor. 

Friedrich II., emperor of Germany, 
was first anathematised, then excom¬ 
municated, then dethroned, and lastly 
poisoned. 

Jean II. of France, being conquered 
at Poitiers, was brought captive to Eng¬ 
land by the Black Prince; Juan II. of 
Arngon had to contend for his crown 
with his own son Carlos. 

it was Felipe 1L of Spain who sent 
against England the “ Invincible Ar¬ 
mada;” it is Francesco II. of the Two 
Sicilies who has been driven from his 
throne by Garibaldi; it was Romulus 
II. in whom terminated the empire of the 
West; Peter II. of Russia died at the 
age of fifteen, and he is a disgrace to 
the name of Menzikoff; Pietro II. de 
Medicis was forced to abdicate, and died 
of shipwreck ; James II. of Scotland was 
shot by a cannon at the Riege of Rox¬ 
burgh ; James II. of Majorca, after 
losing his dominions, was murdered. 
Alexander TI. of Scotland had his king¬ 
dom laid under an interdict; Alexander 
II., the pope, had to contend against 
Honorius If. the anti-pope ; Alfcxis II., 
emperor of the East, was placed under 
the wal'd of his mother and uncle, who 
so dihgusted the nation by their cruelty 
that the boy was first dethroned, and then 
strangled; Andronicus II., emperor of 
Greeco, was dethroned; llenn II. of 
France made the disastrous peace called 
La Pair Mafheureuse, and was killed by 
Montgomery m a tournament; &o. &c. 
( See Jane and John.) 
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TWO EYES. 


TYBANT. 


Two Eyes of Qreece. Athens and 
Sparta. 

Two Gentlemen of Vero'na. 
The story of Protheus and Julia was 
borrowed from the pastoral romance of 
“ Diana," by Georgo of Montemayor, a 
Spaniard, translated into English by 
Bartholomew Younge in 1598. The love 
adventure of Julia resembles that of 
Viola, in “Twelfth Night.” 

Two Sundays. When two Sundays 
meet. Never. (See Greek Calends.) 

Tybalt. A Capulet: a “fiery" young 
noble.— Shal espeare, “Romeo and Juliet." 

It is the name given to the cat in the 
story of “ Reynard the Fox." Hence 
Mercutio says, “ Tybalt, you rat-catcher, 
will you walk ?” (iii. 1); and again, when 
Tybalt asks, “ What wouldst thou have 
with me ? ” Mercutio answers, “ Good 
king of cats 1 nothing but one of your 
nine lives” (iii. 1). 

Tyburn is Twa-Jbumo, tho “ two 
rivuletsso called because two small 
rivers met in this locality. 

Tyburn's triple tree. A gallows, which 
consists of two uprights and a beam 
resting on them. Previous to 1783 
Tyburn was the chief place of execution 
in London, and a gallows was perma¬ 
nently erected there, in the reign of 
Henry VIIf. the average number of 
persons oxecutod annually to England 
was 2,000, The present number is under 
twelve. 

Kings of Tyburn. Public executionors. 

(See liANUEKN.) 

Tyburn Ticket. Under a statute 
qf William III., prosecutors who had 
secured a capital conviction against a 
criminal were exempted from all parish 
and ward offices within the parish in* 
which the felony had been committed. 
Such persons obtained a Tyburn Ticket, 
which was duly enrolled and might be 
sold. The Stamford Mercury (March 
27th, 1818) announces the sale of one of 
these tickets for £280. The Act was 
repealed by 58 Geo. III., c. 70. 

Tybur'nia (London). Portman and 
Grosveuor Squares district, described by 
Thackeray as “the elegant, the pros¬ 
perous, the polite Tyburnia, the most re¬ 
spectable district of the habitable globe.” 

T’Xear—t.e,, to-year j as to-day, to¬ 


night, to-morrow; not this year, as it is 
generally supposed. 

Tyke. (See Tike.) 

Tyler Insurrection. That headed 
by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in con¬ 
sequence of a poll-tax of three groats to 
defray tbe expenses of a war with France. 
(1381.) 

Tyl'wytb Teg (the Fair Family). 
A sort of Kobold family, but not of di¬ 
minutive size. They lived iu tbe lake 
near Brecknock. —Davies, “Mythology, 
die., of Vie British Dtuids." 

Type. Pica (large type), “litera 
pica*ta,” the great black letter at the 
beginning of some new order in the 
liturgy. 

Brevier (small type), used in printing 
the breviary. 

Primor, now called “long primer” 
(small type), usod in printing small 
prayer-book^ called primers. 

A fount of types. A complete assort¬ 
ment, containing-- 


a 

.... B.MK) 

h .... 

6,410 

O a. 

.. 

V .. 

.. l.S'fl 

b 

.... 1,«0« 

i .... 

8,001 

p .. 

.. 1,7.10 

w\. 

.. a, oo 

0 

.... 3,000 

j .... 

400 

q .. 

.. 500 

X .. 

.. 400 

d 

.... 4.4IH1 

k .... 

80« 

r .. 

.. 6,2 HI 

y *• 

.. 2,000 

a 

.... IS.' 00 

1 .... 

4,not) 

ft .. 

.. 8.11*41 

z .. 

.. iiuo 

f 

.... 2.50'i 

m.... 

3.000 

t .. 

.. 9,000 



S 

.... 1,700 

n .... 

8; oo 

u .. 

.. 3,400 




Typhoon'. The evil genius of Egyp¬ 
tian mythology ; also a furious whirling 
wind in the Chinese seas. [Typhoon or 
typhon, the whirling wind, is really tho 
Cniuese tai-fun, hot wind.] 

Beueath the radiant line that girts the globe. 

The oiroling Ty'phon, whirled from point to point. 
Exhausting all tbe rage of all toe iky. 

And dire Ecneph'ia reigns. 

• Thomson." Summer. n 

Tyr. Son of Odin, and younger bro¬ 
ther of Thor. The wolf Fenrir bit off 
his hand.— Scandinavian mythology. 

Tyrant did not originally mean a 
despot, but an absolute prince, and espe¬ 
cially one who maejhhimself absolute in 
a free state. Ha|||pon III. would have 
been so called by the ancient Greeks. 
Many of the Greek tyrants were pattern 
rulers, as Pisis'tratos and Pericles, of 
Athens; Por'iander, of Corinth; Dio- 
nysios the Younger, Golon, and his bro¬ 
ther Hi'ero, of Syracuse ; Polyc'rates, of 
Samos; Phi'dion, of Argos; &c. &c. ’ 
Tyrant of the Chersonese. Milti'adSs 
was* so called, and yet was he, as Byron 
says, “ Freedom’s best and bravest 
friend.” /(See Thirty Tyrants.) 
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A tyrants vein. A ranting, bullying 
manner. In thp old moralities the ty¬ 
rants were made to rant, and the loud¬ 
ness of their rant was proportionate to 
the villany of their dispositions. Hence 
to out-Herod Herod is to rant more 
loudly than Herod; to o’erdo Terma¬ 
gant is to rant more loudly than Terma¬ 
gant. (See Pilate.) 

Tyre, in Dryden’s satire of “Absalom 
and Aohitophel,” means Holland ; Egypt 
means France. 

I mourn, my countrymen, your loat Mtitc.... 

>ow til your liberties a spoil are made, 

Egypt and l'yrus interoept your trade. 

TyrtffiUS. The Spanish Tyrtaus. 
Manuel Jos£ Quinta'na, whoso odes stimu¬ 
lated the Spaniards to vindicate their 
liberty at the outbreak of the War of 
Independence. (1772-1857.) 


U 

Ubaldo (in “ Jerusalem Delivered”). 
One of the squadron of adventurers that 
joined the Crusaders. He was “mature 
m age,” had visited many regions, “ from 
polar cold to Libya’s burning soil,” and 
was the bosom friend of Guclpbo. He 
and Charles the Dane go to bring Kinaldo 
back from tho enchanted isle. 

Ube'da. Orbaneia, painter of Ubeda, 
sometimes painted a cock so prepos¬ 
terously designed that he was obliged to 
writo under it, “ This is a cock.”— Cer¬ 
vantes, “ Don Quixote” pt. II., bk. i. 3. 

Uberto (in “Orlando Furioso”). 
Count d’Este ot de Commacchio. 

Ugly means ling-like. Mr. Dyer de¬ 
rives it from onph-lic, like an ouph or 
goblin. The Welsh hayr, ugly, would 
rather point to hay-lie, liko a hag ; but 
wo need only go to the Old English verb 
vyye, to feel an abhgbrftico of, to stand 
in fear of. 

For the psvnei nn scfelle sad hard*.... 

That ilk mku may agge bothe jhowng and awlda 
Hampolt , MS. Mown, p. 180. 

Uglyog'raphy. A word coined by 
Southey, and allied to Churchyarde’s 
“ reformed” spelling of English. Alex¬ 
ander Gil made an attempt in the same 
direction in his “ Logonoinia Auglica” 
(1619). Dr. Franklin, in 1768, proposed 
a phonetic alphabet; but that of Ellis 


and Pitman, completed in 1847 , is pro¬ 
bably the beBt. 

Ugoli'no, count of Pisa, deserted his 
party the Ghibellines, and with the hope 
of usurping supreme power hi Pisa formed 
an alliance with Giovanni Visconti, the 
head of the Guelphic party, who promised 
to supply him secretly with soldiers from 
Sardinia. The plot was found out, and 
both were banished. Giovanni died, but 
the latter joined the Eorentines, and 
forced the Pisans to restore his terri¬ 
tories. In 1284 Genoa made war against 
Pisa, and cqunt Ugoli'no treacherously 
deserted the Pisans, causing their total 
overthrow. At length a conspiracy was 
formed against him, and in 1288 he was 
cast with his two sons and two grandsons 
into the tower of Gualandi, where they 
were all starved to death. Dante, in his 
“ Tnferno,” has given the sad tide an 
undyiug interest. 

N.B. Count Ugolino was one of the 
noble family of Gheradesca, and should 
be styled Ugolino Count of Gheradesca. 

Uka'se (2 syl.). A Russian term for 
an edict either proceeding from the 
senate or direct from the emperor. 
(Russian, ukasal, to speak.) 

Ul-Erin. “ The Guide of Ireland.” 
A star supposed to be the guardian of 
that island.— Ossian , “Temora,” iv. 

Ula'nia, queen of Perdu'ta or Islanda, 
sent a golden shield to Charlemagne, 
which ho was to givo to his bravest 
paladin. Wlioover could win the shield 
from this paladin was to claim the hand 
of Ulania in marriage.—“ Orlando, Furi¬ 
oso” bk. xv. 

Ule'ma. In Turkey, either a member 
-of tbo college or the college itself. The 
Ulema consists of the imaums, muftis, 
and cadiB (ministers of religiou, doctors 
of law, and administrators of justice). 

, Ulien’sSon. Rodomont .—“Orlando 
Furioso .” 

mier. The god of archery and the 
chase. No one could outstrip him in bis 
snow-shoes .—Scandinavian 'Mythology. 

miin. Fingal’s aged bard.— Ossian. 

Lord Vllins Daughter. A ballad by 
Campbell. She eloped with the chief of 
Ulva’s Isle, and being pursued, induced 
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ULRIC. 


UMBRAGE. 


a boatman to row tbem over Lochgylo 
during a storm, and the boat was over¬ 
whelmed just as Lord Ullin and his 
retinue reached the lake. In an agony 
of distress, he now promised to forgive 
the fugitives, but it was too late: “ the 
waters wild rolled o’er his child, and he 
was left lamenting.” 

XTI'ric. Son of count Sicgendorf. He 
rescued Stral'enheim from the Oder, but 
being informed by his father that the 
man he had saved is the great enemy of 
their house, he murders him.— Byron, 
“ Werner.” 

St. Uiric. Much honoufod by fisher¬ 
men. He died 973 on ashes strewed in 
the form of a cross upon the floor. . 

Ulri'ca. The sibyl in Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Ivanhoe.” 

Ulster. The Red Hand of Ulster. In 
an ancient expedition to Ireland the 
leader thereof declared that ho who first 
touched the shore should possess the 
territory on which he lighted. O’Neil, 
from whom descended the princes of 
Ulster, seeing another boat likely to land 
before him, cut off his hand and threw 
it aflhore. The “red hand” was assigned 
by James as a badge of the baronets, 
whose duty it was to colonise the province. 

Ulster Badge. A sinister hand, 
erect, open, ana couped at the wrist 
(gules), sometimes born in a^canton, and 
sometimes on the escutcheon. (See db<m.) 

Ulster Bang of Arms. Chief 
heraldic officer of Ireland. Croated by 
Edward VI. in 1552. 

Ultima Thule. (See Thule.) 

Ultima'tum (Latin). A final pro¬ 
posal, which, if not acoeptod, will be 
followed by hOBtil 9 proceedings. 

Ul'timum Vale (Latin). A finish¬ 
ing stroke, a final coup. 

Atropo*. out ting off the thread of hie Ufa gave an 
vttmum wile to my nood fortune. — “ The Seven 
Chumpum* of Ohriehmitom," iii. A 

Ul'timus Romano rum. So Horace 
Walpolehas been sometimes called. (1717- 
1797.) (See Last of the Romans.) 

Ultramontane Party. The ultra* 
Popish party in the Church of Rome. 
Ultramontane opinions or tendencies are 
those which favour the high “ Catholic ” 
party. Ultramontane (“beyond the 


Alps”) means Italy or the Papal States. 
The term wob first used by the French, 
to distinguish those who look upon the 
pope as the fountain of all power in 
the church, in contradistinction to the 
Gallican school, which maintains the 
right of self-government by national 
churches. 

Ulys'ses (3 syl.). King of Ith'aca, a 
small rocky island of Greece. He is 
represented in Homer’s “ Iliad ” as full 
of artifices, and, according to Virgil, hit 
upon the device of the wooden horse, by 
which Troy was ultimately taken. (The 
word means The Angry or Wrathful.) 

After the fall of Troy, Ulys'ses was 
driven about by tempests for ten years 
before ho reached home, and his adven¬ 
tures form the subject of Homer's other 
epic, called the “ Odyssey.” 

Ulysses. When Palarne'des summoned 
Ulysses to the Trojan war, he found him 
in a field ploughing with a team of 
strange animals, and sowing salt instead 
of barley. This he did to semble in¬ 
sanity, that he might be excused from 
the expedition. The incident is em¬ 
ployed to show what meagre shifts are 
sometimes resorted to, to shuffle out of 
plain duties. 

Ulysses' Bow. Only Ulysses could 
draw his own bow, and be could shoot 
an arrow through twelve rings. By 
this sign Penel'ope recognised her hus¬ 
band after on absence of twenty years. 

The Ulysses. Albert III., margrave of 
Brandenburg. He was also called “ The 
Achilles" (q.v.). (1414-148fi.) 

The Ulysses of the Highlands. Sir 
Evan Cameron, lord of Lochiel, sur- 
named “ The Black.” (Died 1719,) His 
son Donald was called “The Gentle 
Lochiel.” 

Uma, consort of Siva, famous for her 
defeat of the army of Chanda and M unda, 
two demons. She is represented as hold¬ 
ing the head of Chanda in one of her 
.four hands, and trampling on Munda. 
The heads of the army, strung into a 
necklace, adorn her body, and a girdle 
of the same surrounds her waist. 

Umber. The paint so called was 
first made in Umbria, Italy. 

Umbra. Obsequious Umbra, in 
Garth’s “ Dispensary,” iB Dr. Gould. 

Umbrage. To take umbrage. To 
take offence. Umbrage means shade 
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(Latin, umbra), a gloomy view. A bright 
view of any matter is a cheerful or hope¬ 
ful one; a gloomy or shady view is the 
contrary. 

Umbrella. The first person who 
used nn umbrella in the streets of London 
was Jonas Hanway, founder of the Mag¬ 
dalene Hospital. 

Umbriel. A gnome or spirit of 
earth, who goes to the house of Sploen 
and is supplied by that goddess with a 
bag-full of “sighs, sobs, passions, and 
cross words;” and a vial-full of “soft 
sorrows, melting grief, and flowing tears.” 
When tho baron cuts off Belinda’s lock 
of hair, Umbriel breaks the vial over 
her, and Bolinda instantly begins to 
weep and sigh. — Pope, “ Pape of the 
Lock ” iv. * 

U'na ( Truth, so callnd because truth 
is one). She starts with St. George on 
his advonture, and being driven by a 
storm into “Wandering Wood,” retires 
for the night to Hypocrisy’s cell. St. 
George quits the cell, leaving Una be¬ 
hind. In her search for him she is 
caressed by a lion, who afterwards 
attends her. She next sleeps m the hut 
of .Superstition, and next morning meets 
Hypocrisy dressed as St. George. As 
they journey together Sansloy meets 
them, exposes Hypocrisy, kills the lion, 
and carries off Una on his steed to a 
wild forest. Una fills the air with her 
shrieks, and is rescued by the fauns and 
satyrs, who attempt to worship her, 
but being restrained pay adoration to 
her ass. She is delivered from the 
satyrs and fauns by Sir Satyrane, and is 
told b% Archima'go that St. George is 
dead but, subsequently hears that he is 
the captive of Orgoglio. She goes to 
king Arthur for aid. and the kiug both 
slays Orgoglio and rescues the knight. 
Una now takes St. George to the house 
of Holiness, where beis carefully nursed, 
and then leads him Eden, where their 
union is consummated.— Spenser,Faery 
Queen,’* bk. i. (See Lion.) 

Una Berranilla (a little mountain < 
tong), by Mondo'za, marquis of Santil- 
lana, godfather of Diego Hurtado de 
Mendoza. This song, of European cele¬ 
brity, was. composed on a little girl 
found by the marquis tending her 
father’s Hooks on the hills, and is called 


“The Charming Milk-maiden of Sweet 
Fin'ojo'sa.” 

Un'anelTed (3 syl.). Without ex¬ 
treme unction. (Saxon cell means “oil,” 
and an-aell to “ anoint with oil.”) 

Uncas, the.son of Chingachcook; 
called in French Le Cerf Agile (Deer- 
foot) ; introduced into three of Fenimore 
! Cooper’s novels, viz.—“The Last of tho 
Mohicans,” “ The Path-finder,” and 
“The Pioneer." ‘ 

Un'cial Letters. Letters an inch 
in size. From the fifth to the ninth 
oentury. (Latin, uncia, an inch.) 

Uncle. Gone to my unde's. Uncle’s 
is a pun on the Latin word uncus, a hook. 
Pawnbrokers employed a hook to lift ar¬ 
ticles pawned before spouts were adopted. 
“Gone to the uncus” is exactly tanta¬ 
mount to the more modern phrase, “Up 
the spout.” Tho pronoun was inserted 
to oarry out the pun. The French phrase, 
A ma tante does not mean “To my 
aunt’s,” but to “the •scoundrel’s,” the 
word tante in French argot being the 
most reproachful word they can use 
Bpeakiug of a man. # 

Gone to my uncle's, in French Cent 
chez ma tante. At the pawnbroker’s. 
In French the concierge de prison is 
called uncle because tho prisoners are 
“kept there in pawn” by Government. 
In the seventeenth century a usurer was 
called my unde in the Walloon provinces, 
because of his near connection with 
spendthrifts, called in Latin nepotes, 
nephews. 

In publien'num mu foment o'rem vulpo a BelgU 
voen'tum won <mcIk, mu avuuoulum. (Use p. 11. 
" fpignaune," lmprlme & Tourney, chei Adrien 
Quii’.quS.) 

Uncle Toby. ( See Toby.) 

Uncle Tom. A negro slave, noted 
for his fidelity, piety, and the faithful dis¬ 
charge of all Mb duties. Being sold he 
has to pubmit to the most revolting 
eruelties.— Mrs. Beecher Stowe, “ Uncle, 
Tom's Cabin.” 

Uncnmber (St.), formerly called St. 
Wylgeforte. “Women changed her 
name ” (says Sir Thomas More) “ because 
they reken that for a peek© of otvs she 
will not faile to unamfter them or their 
liusbondys.” The tradition says that 
the saint was very beautiful, but wishing 
to lead a single life, prayed that she might 
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have a beard, after 'which she was no 
more cumbered with lovers. “For a 
peck of oats,” saysSir Thomas More, “she 
would provide a horse for an evil house- 
bonde to ride to the Devill upon.” 

If a wife were weary of a hatband, the offend oats 
at 1*oii!ee....to St. Cncuniber. — Michael Wood* 
(MM). , 

Under the Bose (Sub ro'sa). Se¬ 
cretly, confidentially. Amongst the 
ancients the rose was an emblem of 
silence, and it was customary to suspend 
a rose from the ceiling of a banquet- 
room, to intimate to the guests that 
nothing said in that room was to be 
uttered abroad. (See article Rose.) 

Un'der-cur'rent metaphorically 
means something at work which has an 
opposite tendency to what is visible or 
apparent. Thus in the Puritan supra, 
macy there was a strong under-current of 
loyalty to the banished prince. Both in 
air and water there are frequently two 
currents, the upper one running in one 
direction, and the under one in another. 

U nder Weigh.. The undertaking is 
already begun. A ship is said to be 
under weigh when it has drawn its an- 
ohdfrs from their moorings, and started 
on its voyage. Probably this should be 
under “way”— i.e., on the way, in the 
act of moving. We say the matter is 
under consideration, the bill is under 
discussion. 

Underwriter. An underwriter at 
Lloyds. One who insures a ship or its 
merchandise to a stated amount; so 
called because he writes his name under 
the policy. 

Undine' (2 syl.). The water-nymph, 
who was created without a soul like all 
others of her species. By marrying a 
mortal she obtained a soul, and with it^ 
all the pains and penalties of the human 
race. — La Molte I'ottque, “ Undine" (a 
romance). 

Undines (2 syl.), according te middle- 
age belief, are the elemental spirits of 
water (Latin, unda, water). <SeeS ylphs. 

Ungrateful. The Ungrateful Quest. 
A Macedonian soldier, being wrecked, 
was hospitably entertained in the house 
of a villager. 'When he appeared before 
Philip, the king asked him what service 
he could render him, and the soldier 
demanded the house of his entertainer; 
but the circumstance being known, Philip 


ordered him to be branded on the fore¬ 
head with these words: “ The Ungrateful 
Guest.” 

Unguem. Ad umguem. To the mi¬ 
nutest point. To finish a statue ad un¬ 
guem is to finish it so smoothly and 
perfectly that when the nail is run over 
the surface it can detect no imperfection. 

Unhinged, lam, quite unhinged. My 
nerves are shaken, my equilibrium of 
mind is disturbed; I am like a door 
which has lost one of its hinges. 

Unhou'selled (3 syl.). Withouthav- 
ing had the Eucharist in the hour of 
death. To hornet is to administer the 
‘ ■ sacrament ” to the sick in danger of 
death. Ilousel is the Saxon husel (the 
Eucharist). Lye derives it from the 
Gothic hnnsa (a victim^ 

U'nieorn. According to the legends 
of the middle ages, the unicorn oould he 
caught only by placing a virgin in his 
hauuts; upon seeing the virgin, the 
creature would lose its fierceness and lie 
qniot at her feot. This is said to ho an 
allegory of Jesus Christ, who willingly , 
became man and entered the Virgin’s 
womb, when he was taken by the hunters 
of blood. The one horn symbolises the 
groat gospel doctrine that Christ is one 
with God.— Guillaume Clercde Norman¬ 
die Tronvire. 

* # * The unicorn has the legs of a buck, 
the tail of a lion, the bead and body of a 
horse, and a single horn in the middle of 
its foreaead. The horn is white at the 
base, black in the middle, and red at the 
tip. The body of the unicorn is white, 
the head red, and eyes blue. The 
oldest author that describes it is Cte'sias 
(b.c. 400); Aristotle calls it the Wild Asb ; 
Pliny, the Indian Ass; Lobo also describes 
it in his “ History of Abyssinia.” 

Unicom. James I. substituted a uni¬ 
corn, one of the supporters of the royal 
arms of Scotland, for the red dragon of 
Wales, introduced’- by Henry VII. Ari¬ 
osto refers to the arms of Scotland thus: 

Yon lion pleoed two unicorn* between. 

That rampant with a silver sword le seen, 

le for the king of Scotland's banner known..., 

Haoie.10. 

Unicom. According to a belief once 
popular, the unicorn by dipping its horn 
into a liquid oould detect whether or 
not it contained poison. In the designs 
for gold and silver plate made for the 
emperor Rudolph II., by Ottavio Strada, 
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is a cup on which a unicorn stands as if 
to essay the liquid. 

Driving unworn. Two wheelere and 
one leader. The loader is the one horn. 
(Latin, unum cornu , one horn.) 

Unigen'itUB (Latin, The Only-Be¬ 
gotten). A papal bull, so called from 
its opening sentence, Unigen'itus Dei 
Filins. It was issued in condemnation 
of Qnesnol’s Reflexions Morales , whiuh 
favoured Jansenism ; the bull was issued 
in 1713 by Clement XI., and was a 
chimnatio in globo—i.e., a condemnation 
of tho whole book without exception. 
Cardinal de Noaillos, archbishop of Paris, 
took the side of Quesnel, and those who 
supported the archbishop against the 
pope were termed “ Appelants.” In 
173U tho hull was condemned by tho civil 
authorities of Paris, and the controversy 
diod out. 

Union Jack. The national banner 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It consists 


1662.) Milton, Looke, Newton, Lardner, 
and many other men of historio note 
were Unitarians. 

United States. The thirty-six 
states of North America composing the 
Federal Republic. Each state is repre¬ 
sented in the Federal Congress by two 
senators, and'a number of representa¬ 
tives proportionate to the number of 
inhabitants. The nickname of a United 
Statesman is “ A Brother Jonathan," and 
of the people in the aggregate “ Brother 
Jonathan” ( q.v .). 

U'nities. (See Aristotelian.) 

Universal Doctor. Alain de Lille. 

(1114-1203.) 

U'niverse (3 syl.). According to the 
Peripatetics, the universe consists of 
dieven spheres enclosed within each other 
like Chinese balls. The eleventh sphere 
was called tho empyre'an or heaven of the 
blessed. ( See Heaven.) 


of three united crosses—that of St George 
for England, the saltire of St. Andrew for 
Scotland, and the cross of St. Patrick for 
Ireland. 




St George’s cross, 
red ou white. 


St Andrew’s cross, 
white ou blue. 



St Patrick’s cross, 
red ou white. 


In the Union Jack the white edging of 
St. George’s cross shows the white field. 
In the saltire the cross is reversed on 
each side, showing that the other half of 
the cross is covered over. The broad 
white band is the St. Andrew’s cross; 
the narrow white edge is the white field 
of St. Patrick’s cross. 

In regal’d to the word “Jock,” some 
say it is Jacque (James), tho name of the 
king who united the Hags, but this is not 
correct. When James I. came to tho 
throne tho flag was the cross of St. George, 
with the surcoat or jack usually embla¬ 
zoned with the red cross of St. George. 
James added the Baltire of St. Andrew, 
hut that of St. Patrick was not added till 
1801. ( Jacque, our “jacket.”) 

Unita'rians, in England, ascribe 
their foundation to John Biddle. (1615* 


U'niver'sity. First applied to col¬ 
legiate societies of learning iu the twelfth 
century, because the nniversitas litera'rtan 
(entire range of literature) was taught 
in them— i.e., arts, theology, law, and 
physic,still called the “learned ” scied&ea. 
Greek, Latin, grammar, rhetoric, and 
poetry are called humanity studies, or 
huuumiores Hterce, meaning “ lay" studies 
in contradistinction to divinity, which is 
the study of divine thiugs. (See Cad.) 

Unknown. The Great Unknown. 
Sir Walter Scott; so called because’the 
Wavorley Novels woro published anony¬ 
mously. It wfis James Ballantyne who 
first applied the term to the unknown 
novelist. 

Unlicked or Unlicked Cub. A lout¬ 
ish, unmannerly youth. According to 
.tradition, the bear cub is misshapen and 
imperfect till its dam has licked it into 
normal form. 

Unready ( The). Ethelred II. of 
England." (*, 978-1016.) 

Unrighteous (Adok'imos). St. 
Christopher’s name before baptism. It 
was changed to Christ-bearer because he 
carried over a Atrearn a little child, who 
(according to tradition) proved to be 
Jesus Christ. 

Unwashed (2 syl.). It was Burke 
who first called the mob “the great un¬ 
washed,” but the term ** unwashed * had 
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teen applied to them before, for Gay 
uses it. 

The hine of late drew forth hie sword 
(Thauk God 'twai not In wrath), 

And made, if many a squire am) lord, 

An unwaahed knight of Bath. 

A. ballad on QuadrBU. 

TJ'pas Tree or Poison-tree of Macas¬ 
sar. Applied to anything baneful or of 
evil influence. The tradition is that a 
putrid stream rises from the tree which 
grows in the island of Java, and that 
whatever the vapour touches dies. This 
fable is chiefly due to Foersch, a Dutch 
physician, who published his narrativo 
iu 1783. “Not a tree," he says, “nor 
blade of grass is to be found in tho 
valley or surrounding mountains. Not 
a beast or bird, reptile or living thing, 
lives in the vicinity." He adds that on 
“ one occasion 1,600 refugees encamped 
within fourteen miles of it, and all but 
300 died within two months.” This fable 
Darwin has perpetuated in his “ Loves of 
the Plants.” Bennett has shown that the 
Dutclynan’s account is a mere traveller's 
tale, for the tree while growing is quite 
innocuous, though the juice may be used 
for poison; the whole neighbourhood is 
most richly covered with vogotation; 
man may fearlessly walk undeV the tree, 
and birds roost on its branches. A upas 
tree grows in Kew Gardens, and flourishes 
amidst other hot-house plauts. 

On the blaifed heath 
Fell Upa* tit's tne hvdra-trec of death. 

■Darwws, “ Lovu of the Plant*" 111 233. 

Upper Crust. The lions or crack 
men of the day. The phrase was first 
UBed in “ Ham Slick.” 

I want yon to iee Peel, Stanley, Graham, Shiel, 
RtiMell, Moa&uiay, old Joe, and so on. They are all 
upper omit here. 

Upper Storey. The head. “Ill- 
furnished in the upper storey;" a head 
without brains. 

Upper Ten Thousand. The aris¬ 
tocracy. The term was first used by 
N. P. Willis, in speaking of the fashion¬ 
ables of New York, who at that time 
were not more than ten thousand in 
number. 

Uproar is not compounded of up and 
roar , but is the German auf-mhr (want 
of repose, absence of quiet). 

Upsees. (See Half-seas Oveb.) 

Jet whoop, Bamaby t off with thy liquor, 

*- Brink upsees out, and a flg for the Tloar. 

Btr Walter Scott,"Lady of the Lake ** ti . 6, 


Up'set Price. The price at which 
goods sold by auction are first offered for 
competition. If no advance is made they 
fall to the porson who made the upset 
price. Our “reserved bid" is virtually 
the same thing. 

Ura'nia. Daughter of the king of 
Sicily, who fell in love with Sir Guy, 
eldest son of St. George, the patron 
saint of England. After his marriage, 
Sir Guy was made king of Sicily.—“ Tin 
Seven Champions of Christendom," iii. 2. 

Urania. The muse of astronomy. 
The word meanB “Heavenly Muse.”— 
Classic mythology. 

Urbi et Orbi (To Rome and the rest 
of the world). A form used in the publi¬ 
cation of papal bulls. 

Urchin is a little ore (Orc-kin; 
Dutch, uric, urkjen). The oro is a sea 
monster that devours men and women; 
the orc-kin, or little ork, is the hedgehog, 
supposed to be a sprite or misoldevous 
little imp. 

Urda (the Past). Guardian of a well 
called the Noma, whoro tho gods sit in 
judgment.— Scandinavian mythology. 

Urda, Verdandi, and Skulla 

(Post, Present, and Future). Three 
maidens who dwell in a beautiful hall 
below the ash-tree Yggdrasil. Their 
employment is to grave on a shield tho 
destiny of man.— Scandinavian mythology. 

Urdan Fount. The fount of light 
and heat.— Scandinavian mythology. 

Urgan. A mortal horn and chris¬ 
tened, but stolen by the king of tho 
fairies and brought up in elf-land. He 
was sent to lord Richard, the husband of 
Alice Brand, to lay on him the “ curse of 
the sleepless eye ” for killing his wife's 
brother Ethert. When lord Richard 
saw tho hideous dwarf he crossed him¬ 
self, but the elf said, “I fear not sign 
made with a bloody hand." Then for¬ 
ward stopped Alice and made the sign, 
and the dwarf said if any woman 
would sign his brow thrice with a cross 
he should recover his mortal form. 
Alice signed him thrice, and the elf 
becamo “ tlie fairest knight in all Scot¬ 
land, in whom she recognised her bro¬ 
ther Ethert."— Sir Walter Scott, “Alice 
Brand" (“Lady of the Lake" iv. 12), 

Urganda la Desooneci'da. An 
enchantress or sort of Mede'a in the ro* 
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manoes belonging to the Am'adis and 
Pal'merin series, in the Spanish school of 


romance. 


Ur'gel. One of Charlemagne’s pala- 
diDS, famous for his “giant-strength.” 

TJ'riel. “ Regent of the Sun,” and 
“sharpest'Sighted spirit of all in 
heaven.” — Milton, “Paradise Lost,” iii. 
CJO. 

Longfellow, in “The Golden Legend,” 
makes Raph&el the angel of the Sun, 
and Uriel the minister of Mars. (See 
Raphael.) 


] am the minuter of Man. 

Thi* strongest star among the iter*. 

My gun in of power prelude 
The march aud battle of mauN life. 

And for the Buffering aud the strife 
1 give him fortitude. 

“ The Miracle Play," ill 


U'rim, in Garth’s “OiBpenBary,” is 
Dr. Atterbury. 

Brimwas oivil and not void of aenae. 

Had humour and ooiirteou* confidence.... 
Conatnut at teeate, and each decorum knew, 

Aud boou as the dessert appeared, withdrew. 

(Canto L) 


TJrim and Thummim consisted of 
three stones, which were doposited in the 
double lining of the high priest’s breast¬ 
plate. One stone represented Yes, one 
No, and one No answer is to be given. 
"When any question was brought to the 
high priest to be decided by “'Urim,” 
the priest put his hand into the “pouch" 
and drew out one of the stones, and ac¬ 
cording to the stone drjwn out the 
question was decided (Lev. via. ti; 1 Sam. 
xxviii. 6), 


U'risk. A rough hairy Bpirit in the 
mythology of the Cymri. 

Ursa Major. Calisto, daughter of 
Lyca'on, was violated by Jupiter, and 
Juno changed her into a bear. Jupiter 
placed her among tho stars that she 
might be more under his protection. 
Homer calls it Arktos the bear, and 
IIamaxa the waggon. The Romans called 
it Ursa the bear, and Septemtrio'nes the 
soven ploughing oxen; whence “ Sep- 
tontriona'lis” came to signify ttfo north. 
The common names in Europe for the 
seven bright stars are "the plough,” 
“the waggon," “Charles’s wain,” “the 
Great Rear," &c. 

Bo ^well’s father used to call Dr. John¬ 
son Ursa Major. (See Beak.) 

Ursa Minor. Also called Cynosu'ra, 
or “ Dog’B tail,” from .its circular sweep. 


! 

i 
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The pole star is a in the tail. (See 
Cynosure.) 

Ur sula (Dame) or Ursley Suddlechop. 
Wife of Benjamin Suddlechop the bar¬ 
ber, modelled from Sirs. Turner, who 
came to condign punishment for her 
share in the poisoning of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. 

She hodacquaintances....among the quality, and 
maintained her intercourse with this superior rank 
of customers partly by driving a trade in perfumes, 
essence*, pomades, head-gears from France, not to 
mention drugs oi’various descriptions, chiefly for the 
use ot the ladies, and partly by other sendees mare 
or less connected with the esoteric brandies of her 
profession.—£ir WaUer Scott ," Fortunes of Nigel ." 

St. Ursula and the eleven thousand 
virgin martyrs. Ursula was a British 
princess, and, as the legend sayB, was 
going to France with her virgin train, 
b,ut was driven by adverse winds to 
Cologne, where she and her 11,000 com¬ 
panions were martyred by the Huns. 
This extravagant legend is said to have 
originated in tho discovery of an inscrip¬ 
tion to Uisula et Undtcimilla Viftjin'ds, 
“ the Virgins Ursula aDd Undecimilla; ” 
but by translating the latter name, the 
inscription roads “ Ursula and her 11,000 
virgins." Visitors to Cologne are shown 
piles of skulls and human bones heaped 
in the wall, faced with glass, which the 
verger asserts are the relics of the 11,000 
martyred virgins. (See Virgins.) 

Ushas. The goddess Dawn, similar to 
the Greek "Eos” and Roman “Aurora” 
Vedas. (Sanskrit, ush, to shine.) 

Usll'er means a porter (Old French, 
hitLd.er, a door; whence huissier, an 
usher; Latin, ostarius). One who standB 
at' the door to usher visitors into tho 
presonoe. 

Us'quebau'gh. (3 syl.). Whiskey 
(Irish, nUge Lenina, water of life). Similar 
to the Latin aqua vita, and the French 
eau de vie. 

U'sury. Cowell derives this word 
from the Latin usu-aris (for the use of 
inouoy). 

Ut. Saxon out, as Utoxeter, in Staf¬ 
fordshire ; Utrecht, in Holland; “outter 
camp-townthe “out passage,” so called 
by Clotaire because it was the grand 
passage over or out of tho Rhine, before 
that river changed its bed. Utmost is. 
out or outer-most. (See Utgard.) 

Strain at [id. ‘'owl'] a gnat, and swallow a oamel. 
—Mall, xxhl 24. 
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TJt Queat Iiaxis, Ac. This hymn 
was composed in 770. Dr Bushy," in his 
" Musical Dictionary,” says it is asoribed 
to John the Baptist, but has omitted to 
inform us by whom. (See Do.) 

. U'ta. Queen of Burgundy, mother 
of Kriemhild and Gunther. — “ The 
Nibelungen-Lied. ” 

XJ'ter. Pendragon (chief) of the 
Britons; by an adulterous amour with 
Igerna (wife of Gorlois, duke of Corn¬ 
wall) be booame the father of Arthur, 
who succeeded him as king of the Silures. 

U'terine (3 syl.). A uterine brother 
or sitter. One born of the same mother 
but not of the same father (Latin, 
uterus, the womb). 

TJt'gard (old Norse, outer ward). The 
qircle of rocks that hemmed in the 
ocean which was supposed to encompass 
the world. The giants dwelt among the 
rocks.— Scandinavian mythology. 

Ut£ard-Lok. The demon of the 
infernal regions. — Scandinavian mytho¬ 
logy. 

U'ti Posside'tis (Latin, as you at 
present possess them). The belligerents 
are to retain possession of all the places 
taken by them before the treaty com¬ 
menced. 

U'ticen'sis. Cato the younger was 
so called from U'tica, the place of his 
death. 

utilita'rians. A word first used by 
John Stuart Mill; but Jeremy Bentham 
employed the word “ Utility” to signify 
the doctrine which makes "the happiness 
of man” the one and only measure of right 
and wrong. 

Oh liappinee*, our being's end and aim ... 
for which we bear to live, or dare to die. 

Pope, Mputte IV. 

TTto'pia properly means nowhere 
(Greek, on topos). It is the imaginary 
island of Sir Thomas More, where every¬ 
thing is perfect—the laws, the morals, 
the politics, Ac. In this romance the 
evils of existing laws, Ac., are shown by 
contrast. (1516.) 

Uto'pia, the kingdom, of Grangomier. , 
When Pantngruel' sailed thither from | 
France and had got into the main ocean, ! 
,he doubled the Cape of Good Hope and j 
made for the shoros of Melinda. “ Part- ! 
ing from Me'damoth he sailed with a ' 
northerly wind, passed Me'dam, Oe'- 


lasetn, and the Fairy Isles; and keeping 
Uti to the left and Uden to the right) 
ran into the port of Utopia, distant 
about three and a half leagues from the 
city of the Amaurots.” (Medamoth, 
from no place: Me?dam., nowhere; 
Gelasem, hidden land; Uti, nothing at 
all; Uden, nothing; Utopia, no place, 
distant three and a half leages from 
A mauros, the vanishing poifit, — all 
Greek.) (See Qukubus.) 

Utopian. An impracticable soheme 
for the improvement of society. Any 
scheme of profit or pleasure which is not 
praoticablo. (See UtuI'ia.) 

TJ'traquistS (Both-hinders). Tho 
followers of Hubs were so called, beoause 
they insisted that both the elements 
should be administered to all communi¬ 
cants in the ouebarist. (Latin, ultaque 
specie, in both kinds.) 

TTz'ziel. The angel next in command 
to Gabriel. The word means “ Strength 
of God.” Uzziel is commanded by 
Gabriel to " coast - the south with 
strictest watch.”— Milton, “ Paradise 
Lost,” iv. 


V 

V represents a hook, and is called 
in Hebrew, vav (a hook). 

V. D. M. on monuments is Yir Dei 
Minis'ter, or Yerbi Dei Minister. 

V. D. M. I. JSa (Verbum Dei manet in 
(eternum). The word of God endureth for 
ever. The inscription on the servants 
of the duke of Saxony and landgrave 
of Hesse, the Lutheran princes, at the 
diet of Spires in 1526. 

V. V. V., the letters found on the 
coin of the 20th Homan legion, stand 
for “ Valeria, Vicesima, Victnx.” 

Vacuum now means a space from 
which air has boon expelled. Descartes 
says, " Ha vacuum could be effected in 
a vessel, xho sides would be pressed into 
contact.” Galileo said, “Natoire abhors 
1 a vacuum,” to account for the rise of 
water in pumps. (See Point.) 

Vac'uum Boylea'num. Such a 
vacuum as can bo produced by Boyle’s 
improved air-pump, the nearest approach 
to a vacuum practicable with human in¬ 
struments. 
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Va'de Mecum {a go-witk-me). A 
pocket-book, memorandum-book, pocket 
cyclopaedia, lady’s pocket companion, or 
anything else which contains many 
things of daily use in a small compass. 

• Vafri'nofin “Jerusalem Delivered”). 
Tancred’s squire, practised in all dis¬ 
guises and learned in all Easforn lan¬ 
guages. He was sent as a spy to the 
Egyptian camp. 

Val Del Bove, in Sicily. An extinct 
crater of vast size, enclosed by preci¬ 
pices 3,000 feet in height, and filled with 
gigantic rocks standing out separately, 
and resembling beasts; hence its nitne. 
—Lad it Herbert of Lea. 

Valdar'no. The valley of the Arno, 
in Tuscauy. 

-the Toucan oriiet [Galileo] views • 

At evemut! fioin the top of i’cuole, 

Or m VoWwiioT 

MUtun, “Paradise Lost," bk. 1. 

Vale. To vale the bonnet. To cap to a 
superior; hence to strike sail, to lower 
(l'rench, avaler, to take off). 

My wealthy Andrew docked in sand. 
Vailing her high-top lower than her libs. 

Shuketsfient c 9 u Met tJmiU of Vt nu «,’* i. 1, 

Vale of Tears. This world. (<&sBaca.) 

Valens or Vala'nus. Mercury 
was the son of Valens and Phoroms. 
Tins Mercury is called Tropo'nius in tho 
regions under the earth.— Cic., “ JJr Hat. 
JL/eorum," iii. 22. 

Ciclin'ius [Mercury] riding ip hie chiraoheo 
tro Venue V'lauue might tine palnis See. 

Chooser, “ Cuin/d. of Mars and genua* ’ 

Valentia. The southern part of 
Scotland is so called from tho emperor 
Valens. 

Valenti'na. Daughter of the eomte 
do St. Bris, governor of tho Louvre. 
She was betrothed to the comte de 
Nevers, but loved Raoul de Nangis, a 
Protestant, by whom she was loved in 
return. Marguerite sent her to the 
count to beg hum to break off the pro¬ 
mised union, because she loved another; 
but Raoul, who witnessed thi .interview 
without knowing its tenor, became jea¬ 
lous, and -disdainfully rejected her hand 
when offered it by Marguerite. In con¬ 
sequence of this slight she was .married 
to Nevers. In the Bartholomew 
slaughter, the oomte de Nevers was 
killed, and Valentina confessed her love 
for Raoul. The lovers were united in 
marriage by Marcello, and were both 


shot by a party of musketeers under 
the command of St. Bris.— Meyerbeer, 
“ Gli Ugonotti " (an opera). 

_ Valentine. A corruption of galan* 
tin (a lover, a dangler), a gallant. St. 
Valentine was selected for the sweet¬ 
hearts’ saint because of his name. Simi¬ 
lar changes are seen in gallant and 
valiant (Latin, valens ; vain, Welsh gwan ; 
vale, Welsh gvtael ; guard, ward, Ac.). 

Valentine. One of the Two Gentlemen 
of Vero'na; his serving-man is Speed. 
The other gentleman is Protheus, whose 
serving-man is Launce. — Shakespeare, 
“ Two Gentlemen of Verona .” 

Valentine, in Congreve’s “ Love for 
Love.” Betterton's great character. 

Valentine (The Brave). Brother of 
Orson and son of Bellisant, sister of 
king-Pepin and wife of Alexander, em¬ 
peror of Constantinople. The twin 
brothers were born in a wood, near 
Orleans, and while their mother went in 
search of Orson, who had been carried 
off by a bear, Pepin happened to see 
Valentine and took him under his 
charge. Re married Clerimond, niece 
of the Green Knight.—“ Valentine and 
Orson." 

Valentin'ians. An anciont sect of 
Gnostics; so called from Valentinian, 
their leader. 

Vale'rian or Valin’an. Husband of 
St. Cecilia. Cecilia told him she was 
beloved by an angel who frequently 
visited her, 1 aud Valerian requested he 
might be allowed to seo this constant 
visitant. Cecilia told him he should do 
so provided he went to pope Urban and 
got baptised. On returning home he 
saw the angel in his wife’s chamber, who 
gave to Cecilia a crown of roses, and to 
himself a crqwn of lilies, both of which 
he brought from Paradise. The angel 
thon asked Valerian what would please 
him best, and he answered that his 
brother might be brought “to saving 
faith” by God’s graco. The angel ap¬ 
proved of the petition, and said both 
should be holy martyrs. Valerian being 
brought before Alma'chius, the prefect, 
was commanded to worship the image of 
Jupiter, and refusing to do so was led 
forth to execution.— Chaucer, “Secounde 
Honnes Tale." 

VaLvian is said to attract oats irre. 
sistibly. 
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VALHALLA. 


VAN. 


Valhalla, in Scandinavian mytho¬ 
logy, is the palace of immortality, in¬ 
habited by the souls of horoes slain in 
battle. The Times, speaking of West¬ 
minster Abbey, says “ The abbey is our 
Valhalla.” ■ 

We both mint pan from earth away, 
Valhnlls'H .io ib to nee. 

And if I wauder there to-day. 

To-morrow may fetch thee 

“FaUiwf-Saga'' lsy rL 

Valiant (The). Jean IV. of Brittany. 
(1889-1442.) 

Valiant-for-Truth. A brave Chris¬ 
tian who fought three enemies at once 
(Wildbead, Inconsiderate, and Prag¬ 
matic). His sword was “ a right Jeru¬ 
salem blade," so he prevailed, but was 
wounded in the encounter. When Mr. 
Greatbeart came to the spot, Valiant 
joined Christiana’s party to the Celestial 
City.— Bunyan, “ Pilgrim’s Progress f ” 
pt.ii. 

Valis'e (2 syl.). A small leather 
portmanteau (French, valise). 

Valkyriur or Valkyrs. The Fatal 
Sisters, servants of Odin. They woro ’ 
mounted on swift horses, and hold drawn 
swords in their hands. In the mel£e of 
battle they selected those destined to 
death, and conducted them to Valhalla, 
where they waited upon them, and served 
them with mead and ale in cups of horn 
called skulls. Their names wore Mista, 
San'grida, and Hilda. Valkyriur means 
“ chooser of the slain.” (See Skull.) 

Mista black, teriific maid, 

Sangrtda and Hilda nee 

Gray, “ Fatal Sisters.” 

Valla (Laureniins). One of the first 
scholars of the Renaissance, noted for 
his Latin sermons, and his admirablo 
Latin translations of Herodotos and j 
Thucydides* 

Nunc poflUiuam manes defanctus Valla potlvit, 
Non audet Plato verba Latiuq JoquJ. 

Since Valla hath the mmuis con®* among, 

Pluto has feared to speak his mother tongue. 

Vallambro'sa. M ilton says, *' Thi ck 
as autumnal leaves that straw the brooks 
in Vallambrosa" (“Paradise Lost,” i. 
3021, but the trees of Vallambrosa are 
not deciduous. They are pines, and there¬ 
fore no thick autumnal leaves ever straw 
the brooks of that forest. (See Vallom- 
broza.) 

Vallary Crown. A crown bestowed 
by the ancient Romans on the soldier 
who first surmounted the vallum of an 
enemy’s camp. 


Valley of Humiliation. The place 
where Christian encountered Apollyon, 
just before be came to the “ Valley of the 
Shadow of Death.”— Bunyan, “ Pilgrim's 
Progress, ” pt. i. 

Valley of the Shadow of Death, through 
which Christian had to pass in order to 
get to the Celestial City. The prophot 
Jeremiah describes it as “a wilderness, 
a land of deserts and of pits, a land of 
drought and of the shadow of death ” (ii. 
6); and the Psalmist says, “Though I 
Walk through the valley of the shadow of 
doath I will fear no evil, for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me ” (xxiii. 4). 

The light there ii darkness. and the way full of 
traps and gins to catch the unwary.—.Buni/an, •• J'tf. 
grm't Progress,* pt. 1. 

Vallombro'za. A convent in the 
Apennines, celebrated by Ariosto in the 
“Orlando Furioso,” canto xxii. (See 
Vallambrosa.) 

Valun'der. The Vulcan of Scandi¬ 
navian mythology. 

Next in worth to the sword was an arm-ring, fir ami 
wide famous. 

Forged by the valoon of northern story— the halting 
Valunder. 

“ Frithiof-Sagu ” (Frithiofs Inheritance). 

Vamp. To vamp tip an old story. To 
vamp is to put new uppers to old hoots. 
Vampes were short hose covoring tho 
feet and ankles. (Welsh, gwam, anything 
that wholly or partially encloses .) 

Vampire. An extortioner. Accord¬ 
ing to Dom Calfnet, the vampire is a dead 
man who returns in body and soul from 
the other world, and wanders about tho 
earth doing mischief to the living. Ho 
sucks the blood of persons asleep, and 
these persons become vampires in turn. 
This superstition is prevalent in Hun¬ 
gary, &o. Similar to tho Burlcolalhe of 
the Greek Christians, the Vukodlats of 
the Servians, the Muro'ny of the Wal- 
la'chians, the Priccolitsch of the Mol¬ 
davians, the Werwolf or Loup-Garo> ■- of 
the French, and the Ghoul of the Persia is 
and Arabs. 

Tho vampire lies as a corpse durinythe 
day, but by night, especially at full uioon, 
wanders about in the form of a doy, frog, 
toad, cat, flea, louse, bug, spider, &c., 
biting sleepers in the bacK or neck. 

Van of an army is the French avant; 
but van, a winnowing machine, is tho 
Latin vannus, our fan. 

The Spirit of the Van. A sort of fairy 



VANDAL. 


VARRO, 
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which haunts the Von Pools in the moun¬ 
tains of Carmarthen on New Year's Eve. 
She is dressed in white, girded with a 
golden girdle; her golden hair is very 
long, and she sits in a goldon boat, which 
she urges along with a golden oar. A 
young farmer fell in love with her and 
married her, but she told him if he struck 
her thrice she would quit him for ever. 
After a tune they were invitod to a chris¬ 
tening, and in the midst of the ceremony 
she burst into tears. Her husbuud struck 
her, and asked why she made such a 
fool of herself. “ I weep,” she said, “ to 
see the poor babe brought into a valo of | 
misery and tears.” They were next , 
invited to the funeral of the same child, 
and sho could not resist laughing. Her > 
husband struck her again, and asked the ' 
same question. “ I laugh," she said, “to j 
think how joyous a thing it is that the | 
c l hi has left a world of sin for a world ! 
c e joy and innocence.” They were next 
invited to a wedding, where the bride 
was young and the man advanced in 
years. Again she wept, and said aloud, 
“*1 is the devil's compact. The bride 
lus sold borsolf for gold." Her husband 
»ado her hold her peace, struck her, and 
.-he vanished for ever from his sight.— 
H'-fsh Mythology. 

Vandal. One who destroys beautiful 
obieots to make way for what he terms 

improvements,” or to indulge his own 
♦■■'.price. So called from the ancient 
\ mdals, who ravaged and laid waste, 
regardless of any consideration but their 
own profit or caprice. 

I 'nodal Society. (See BanDE Noike, 

Bauuakt, &e.) 

Vandal'ia. Andalusia. 

Vandalism. The destruction or 
injury of what is beautiful or precious as 
a relic, as cutting down or injuring the 
trees or flowers of a public park, white¬ 
washing or painting marble pillars, pul¬ 
ling down or cutting initials on old edifices 
of historic interest, Ac. (See Vandal.) 

Vandy'ck. The Vandyck of sculpture. 
Antoine Coysevox. (16404726.) 

The English Vandyck. William Dob- 
sou, painter. (1610-1647.) 

Vandy'ke (2 syl.). To scollop an [ 
edge after the fashion of the collars 
painted by Vandyck in the reign of 
Charles I. The scolloped edges are Bald 
to be vaudyked. 


Vanes sa is Miss Esther Vanhomrigh, 
and Cade'nus is Dean Swift. While he 
was still married to Stella [Miss Esther 
Johnson, whoso tutyr he had been] Miss 
Vanhomrigh fell in love with him, and 
requested him to marry her, but the 
dean refused. The proposal became 
known to his wife (?) and both the Esthers 
died soon afterwards. Esther Johnson 
was called Stella by a pun upon the 
Greek aster, which resembles Esther in 
Bound and means a “ star.” Miss Van¬ 
homrigh was called Van-eRsa by com¬ 
pounding Van, the first syllable of her 
name, with Essa, tho pet form of Esther. 
Cade'nus is sitnnly deanj slightly 

transposed. The proposal of Miss Van¬ 
homrigh gave rise to a poem of Borne 890 
lines, called “ Cade'nus and Vanessa,” 
which is certainly witty, but is no less 
> ertainly vain and heartless (1713). 

Codimus many things had wtU ; 

Valletta mu<*h esteemed hit wit. 

Swift, “ Oudenue awl Vanets \” 

Vanity Fair. A fair established by 
Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, for tho 
sale of all sorts of vanities. It was held 
in the town of Vanity, and lasted all the 

{ ♦ear round. Here wore sold houses, 
ands, trades, places, honours, prefer¬ 
ments, titles, countries, kingdoms, lusts, 
pleasures, and delights of all sorts. Here 
Christian and Faithful, being arrested, 
were beaten, and put into a cage. Next 
morning they were taken before judge 
Hategood, whon Faithful was condemned 
to sutler death at the stake.— Bunyan, 
Pilgrim’s Progress ," pt. i. 

Va'noc. Son of Merlin, one of Ar- 
* thur’s Round-Table knights. 

Young Vonoo of the boardless (See 
(Fame (poke the youth of Merlin's raee), 
O'erpowered at Gynetb's footstool, bled. 

His heart'* blood dyod her sandals red. 

Sir Waiter Scott, “ Bridal oj Trwrauun," ii. S3. 

Vari'na. Swift, in his early life, 
rofessed to have an attachment to Miss 
ane Waryng, and Latinised her name 
into Varina. (See above, Vanessa.) 

Varnish, from the French vernis; 
Italian, Ver'nicS. Sir G. C. Lewis sayB 
the word is a corruption of Berepi'ce, 
famous for her amber hair, which was 
dedicated in the temple of Arsin'oS, and 
became a constellation. 

Varro, called “ The most learned of 
the Romans." (3.c. 116-28.) 

EBH 



YARUNA, 


VEDAS, 


Varun'a. The Hindu Neptune. He 
is represented as an old man riding on a 
sea-monster, with a duo in one hand and 
a rope in the other. *=ln the Vedic hymns 
he is the night-Bky, and Mitra the day- 
sky. Varuna is Baid to set free the 
“ waters of the clouds.” 

Vassal. A youth. In feudal times 
it meant a feudatory, or one who held 
lands under a “ lord.” In law it means 
a bondservant or political slave, as 
“ England shall never be the vassal of a 
foreign prince.” Christian says, in his 
“Notes on Blackstone,” that the corrup¬ 
tion of the meaning of vassal into slave 
“is an incontrovertible proof of the 
horror of feudalism in England.” (Welsh, 
aicds, a boy or servant; gwaxdn, to serve; 
like the french garfon, and Latin puer; 
Italian, vassallo', a servant.) 

Vath'ek. The hero of Beckford’s 
fairy romance. He is a haughty effemi¬ 
nate monarch, induced by a malignant 
genius to commit all sorts of crimes. He 
abjures his faith, and offers allegiance to 
Eblis, under the hope of obtaining the 
throne of the Pro-Adamite sultans. 

V at'ioan. The palace of the pope ; 
so called because it stands on the 
Vatican Hill. Strictly speaking the 
Vatican consists of the papal palace, the 
court and garden of Belvidere,the library, 
and the museum. 

The ran of the Vatican ahedi glory over the Ca- 
thulio world.— Tut Timet. 

The thunders of the Vat'ican. The 
anathemas of the pope, which are issued 
from the Vatican. 

The Council of die Vatican. The twenty - 
first General or (Ecumenical Council. It* 
comraenoed in 1869, Pius IX. being pope. 
(See Councils.) 

Vaude'yille (2 svl.). A corruption 
of Val de Vire, or in Old French Van de 
Vire , the native valley of Oliver Basse- 
lin, a Norman poet, the founder of a 
certain class of convivial songs, which ho 
called after the name of his own valley. 
These songs are the basis of modern 
vaudeville. The etymology from Van 
de Vilie, the “ go” of the town or popu¬ 
lar thing at the day, as Yau fieau (the 
“go” or current of water), is of the same 
class as Goliath's shoes far goloshes, and 
brethren from tabernacle “because we 
breathe therein.” 

Fadur of the Vaudeville. Oliver Bas¬ 
se] in, a Norman poet (fifteenth century). 


Vau'girard. The deputies of Vaugi. 
rard. Only one individual. This applies 
to all the faise companies in which the 
promoter represents the directors, chair¬ 
man, committee, and entire staff. The 
expression is founded on an incident in 
the reign of Charles VIII. of France: 
The usher announced to the king “The 
deputies of Vaugirard.” “How many 
are there ? ” asked the king. “ Only one, 
an please your majesty,” was the 
answer. (&* Tailors.) 

Vaux'hall or Fauxhall (2 syl.). 
Called after Jane Vaux, who held the 
copyhold tenement in 1615, and was the 
widow of John Vaux, the vintner. 
Chambers Bays it was the manor of Fulke 
de Breautd, the mercenary follower of 
king John, and that the word should bo 
Fulke’s Hall. Pepys calls it Fox Hall, 
and says the entertainments there are 
“mighty devertising.”—' “Book of Dags.” 

Thackeray,in “VanityFair,” sketches 
the loose character of these “devertising” 
amusements. 

Vav'asour. One who held his lands 
of the nobles, and not of the crown. 
Camden says the vavasour was next in 
rank to the baron. (Celtic, guds, a page, 
attendant.) 

Va'yu. The wind, in Vedic rnytho 
logy. Su’rya (the sun) occupies the 
heavens, Agni (fire) occupies the I nfernal 
region, and Vayn (air) the space between 
earth and heaven. (Sanskrit, va, blow.) 

Ve. Brother of Odin and Vili. He 
was one of the three deities who took 
part in the creation of the world.— 
Scandinavian mythology. 

Veal (Mrs.). An imaginary Iverson 
who (according to De Foe) appeared the 
day after her death to Mrs. Bargrave, of 
Canterbury, 8'&h September, 1705. 

V eal. Calf. The former is Norman, 
and the latter Saxon. (See Beef, Pouk.) 

MyuheerOalf beoomee Monsieur da Vera In the like 
manner. He la Saxon when he require* tondanee, 
hut taka* a Norman name when he become* matter 
of enjoyment.—Sir Walter Scott, * Jvunh oe." 

Ve'daa or Ve’dams. Tbe generic 
name of the four sacred books of tbe 
Hindus. It comprises (1) the Big or 
RiBhVeda; (2) Yaiar or Yajush Veda; 
(3) the Soma or Saman Veda; and (4) 
the Atharva'na or EzourVeda. (Sanskrit, 
vid, know; Chaldee, yed-a; Hebrew, id-o; 
Greek, eid-o ; Latin, vid-eo ; &c. 
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Vegetable Substances. The 
three fundamental laws are these:— * 

(1) If they oontain more hydrogen (in 
proportion (than water, they are acid. 

(2) If lest, they ore resinous, oily, or 
spirituous. 

(3) If an equal quantity, they are sac* 
charine, mucilaginous, or analogous to 
woody fibre or starch. 

These laws were discovered by 0. 
Tbdnard and Gay-Lussac, French che¬ 
mists. 

Vebm'gerichte or Holy Vehme 
Tribunal. A secret tribunal of West¬ 
phalia, said to have been founded by 
Charlemagne. ( See Fehm-gkhicht.) 

VeiL At one time men wore veils, 
as St. Ambrose testifies. He speaks of 
the “silken garments and the veils inter¬ 
woven with gold, with which tlie body of 
rich men is encompassed.” (St. Ambrose 
lived 340-397.) 

Veiled Prophet of Khorassan. 
The first poetical tale in Thomas Moore’s 
“Lalla Rookh.” 

The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan was 
ILtkim ben Allah, surnamed the Veiled 
(Midunrta), founder of nn Arabic sect in 
the eighth century. Having lost an eye, 
and being otherwise disfigured iu battle, 
he wore a veil to conceal his face, but his 
followers said it was done to screen his 
dazzling brightness. He assumed to be 
a god, and maintained that he had been 
Adam, Noah, and othor representative 
men. When encompassed by sultan 
Mahodi, he first poisoned all his fol¬ 
lowers at a banquet, and. tlion throw 
himself into a burning acid, which wholly 
destroyed his body, 

Veillantif. Roland’s horse. In 
Italian romance Roland is Orlando, and 
tho horse Vegliantino. 

Uo’snd la mounted on Veilsutlf, the only hone 
to The world worthy of auob a riser.—“ Crow 
mitaiiu," UL 

V elvet (2 he Rev. Morphine). A popu¬ 
lar preacher of the “ Lamb” genus, who 
feeds his audience with milk woll 
sugared. He assures them that there 
is a way to heaven in silver slippers, 
, and with Great-Heart for a guide 
Christiana and her family need enter¬ 
tain no anxiety about the road to the 
Celestial City.— Samuel Wa>rren t “ Ten 
Thousand a Year." 


Vendemiaire (4 syl.),in the French 
Republican calendar, was from Septem¬ 
ber 23 to October 21. Tho word means 
“ Wine-month/’ 

Vendetta. The blood-feu^, or duty 
of the nearest kin of a murdered man to 
kill the murderer. It prevails in Corsica, 
and exists in Sicily, Sardinia, and Cala¬ 
bria. It is preserved among the Druses, 
Circassians, ArabB, &c. 

Venerable. Archdeacons have the 
title of Venerable, as “ The Venerable 
Archdeacon Waghorn.” 

The Venerable. Bede, the ecclesiastical 
historian. (672-735.) 

The Venerable Doctor. William de 
Champeaux, founder of realism (twelfth 
century). 

Peter, abbot of Clugny. (1093-1156.) 

Vengeur {Le). The name of a ship. 
The tale is this: June 1,1794, lord Howe 
encountered the French fleet off Ushant. 
Six ships were taken by the English ad¬ 
miral, and the victory was decisive $ but 
Le Vengeur, although reduced to a mere 
hulk, refused to surrender, and discharg¬ 
ing a last broadside, sank in the waves, 
while the crew Bhoutod, “Vive la R6- 
publiquo 1 ” The Convention ordered a 
medal to be struck with this legend— 
Le Triomphe du Vengeur. it is almost 
a pity that this thoroughly French ro¬ 
mance should lack one important item— 
a grain of truth. The day of this viotory 
is often called “The tiloriouB First of 
June.” 

Woll show the haughty Brl’ish race 
.. The Frenehtnan can each honour boa t— 
That when one Vengeur we have lost. 
Another haetea to take her place. 

Translated by J. Oxmford. 

Veni Creator Spit itus. A hymn, 
of tho Roman Breviary used on the Feast 
of Pentecost. It has been ascribed to 
Charlemagne, but Mone thinks that pope 
Gregory 1. was tho author. 

Veni Sancte Spiritus. A Latin 
hymn in rhyme, ascribed to Robert king 
ol Franoe. 

Veni, Vidi, Vici. It was thus that 
Julius Ctnsar announced to his friend 
Amlntius his victory at Zela, in Asia 
Minor, over Pharna'oes son of Mithri- 
da'tfis, who had rendered aid to Pompey. 
This boast may be paraphrased thus* 
“On my return from the Alexandrine 
wars, I just stopped aside to punish 
Phamaces lor joining Pompey; but it 
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VENIAL SIN. 


VENUS. 


was no great matter, for jio sooner did I 
arrive at Zela and survfy the foe, than 
he fell before me.”— Plutarch. 

Ve'nial Sin. One that may be par¬ 
doned ; slight, excusable. In the Roman 
Catholic church sans are of two sorts, 
mortal and venial; in the Protestant 
churoh all sins are pardonable. (Latin, 
veuia, pardon.) . 

Venice of the West. Glasg 9 w. 

Another element in the Mtuon of the M Teniae 
of the West ” la a flzh luid uoroes the atom of the 
tree, “in baae,” as the beraldu Buy— J. B. Burton. 

Venice Glass. The drinking 
plaBse# of the middle ages, made at 
Venice, were said to possess the peculiar 
property ofbreaking into shivers if 
poison were put into them. 

Bog*. ’Tie wid that our Venetian errata has 
Booh pare antipathy to poison, ae 
To buiat, if aught of venom touches it. 

Byron, “ the Tteo /Wart," V. 1. 

Venice Glass, from its exoellency, 
became a synonym tor perfection. 

Ven'ison. Anything taken in hunt¬ 
ing or by the chase; Hence Jacob bids 
Esau to go an<l get venison such as he 
loved (Gen. xxvii. 3), meaning the wild 
kid. The word is simply the Latin 
venaftio (hunting), but is now restricted, 
to the flesh of (leer. ’ , 

Ven'om. The venom it in the tail. 
The real difficulty is the conclusion. 
The allusion is to the scorpion, which is 
said to oarry its venom in its tail. 

The French say 44 It is always most 
difficult to flay the tail ” ( [Cat It plus 
difficile que d? Scorcher la queue). 

VenomouB Preacher (The). 
Robert Traill. (1642-17^0.) 

Ventril'oquism, "speaking from 
the belly.” Fromthe erroneous notion that 
the voice of the ventriloquist proceeded 
front his stomach. Alexandre the French¬ 
man, and Love, our own countryman, 
were very celebrated for this art. 

Venus. Love; the goddess of love; 
courtship. (See Aphrodite, Chasoa, 
bo.) 

Venus smiles not in a boose or team. 

Shaknpeare, "Borneo and Juliet, * it. L, 

Vmut. The most celebrated statues 
of this goddess are the Venus de Medici, 
the Aphrodite of Praxit'elfls, the Venus 
of Milo, the Venus Victorious of Cano'va, 
and the Venus of Gibson. 

Cm'nian Venn* of the “Luskd" is 


the impersonation of heavenly love. Bhe 
pleads to Destiny for the Lusians, and 
appears to them in the form of "the 
silver star of love.” Plato says she was 
the daughter of Heaven ( U'ranox), and 
Xenophon adds that “ she presided over 
the love of wisdom and virtue, the 
pleasures of the son/." Nigidius ’ says 
that this “heavenly Venus” was not bom 
from the sea-foam, but from an egg 
which two fishes conveyed to the sea- 
Bbore. This egg was hatched by two 
pigeons whiter tban snow, and gave 
birth to the Assyrian Venus, who in¬ 
structed mankind in religion, virtue, 
and equity. (See Apuboditk, Atijok.) 

Venus in astrology “signilietbe white 
men or browue .... joyfull, laughter, 
liberall; pleaders, dauncors, entertayners 
of women, players, perfumers, musitions, 
messengers of love.” 

Vanuz lovetli ryot and digpenw. 

Chaucer, “ Canti rtmry Tain," 0,982. 

My Venus tilrns out a whelp (Latin). 
All my Bwans are changed to geese; my 
cake is dough. In dice the best cast 
(three sixes) was called “ Venus,” and the 
worst (three aces) was called “ Cams.” 
My win-all turns out to be a lose-all. 

The Island of Venus in the ‘ ‘ Lusiad ” 
is a paradisa'ical island raised by “ Di¬ 
vine Love,” as a reward for the heroes of 
the poem. Here Venus, the ocean-god¬ 
dess, gave her hand to Gama, and com¬ 
mitted to him the empire of the sea. It 
was situate 44 near where the boweru of 
Paradise are placed,” not far from the 
mountains of Ima'us, whence the Ganges 
and Indus derive their source. This 
paradise o£ Love is described in the 
niutli book,* 

*„* We have several parallel Edens, as 
the “gardens of Alcin'lius,” in the 
“ Odyssey,” bk. vii.; the “ island of 
Circe,” “Odyssey,”x.; the “Elysium” 
of Virgil, “ Jfcneid,” vi.; the “ island and 

S olace of Alci'na” or Vice, in “Orlando 
’arioso,” vi., vii.; the “ country of Lo- 
gistilla" or Virtue, in the same epic, 
bk. x.; the description of “Paradise," 
visited by Astolpbo, the English duke, 
in bk. xxxiv.; the 44 island of Ar'mida,’ 
in Tasso’s “Jerusalem Delivered;” the 
44 bower of Acras'ia,” in Spenser’s 
4 4 FaBrv Queen;" the 44 palace with its forty, 
doors," the keys of which were entrusted 
to prince Agib, whose adventurea form 
the tale of the 44 Third Calender," in 
“ The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments," 
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&c. E. A. Poe calls Eden “Aidenn,” 
which he rhymes with f‘ laden.”—“ The 
Rami" xvi. (See Venusbkrg.) 

Venus and Adonis. A poem in six- 
line stanzas, by Shakespeare. 

Venus do Medicis, supposed to be 
the production of Gieom'enes of Athens, * 
who lived in the second century before the 
Christian era. In the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury it was dug up in the villa of Hadrian, 
near Tivoli, in eleven pieces; but it is all 
ancient except the right arm. It was 
removed in 1680, by Cosmo III., to the 
Imperial Gallery at Florence, from the 
Medici Palace at Rome. 

So • tan do the etatue that enchunti the world. 

Bo boudiog tries to veil the matohless boast. 

The mingled beauties or exulting Gieeee. 

Thomson, “ Summ er.' 

Venus of HEilo. This statue, with 
three of Hermes, was discovered in 1820 
by admiral Dumont in Milo, one of the 
Greek islands, whence its name. It now 
stands in the Louvre. f 

Venus of Praxiteles (4 syl.). 
This statue was purchased by the ancient 
Cnidiana, who refused to part with it, 
although Nicome'des, king of Bithyn'ia, 
offered to pay off their national debt as 
a price for it. The statue was subse¬ 
quently removed to Constantinople, and 
perished in the great fire during the 
reign of Justinian (a.D. 80). 

Ve'nusberg'. The mountain of de- 
ligbt%nd love, where lady Venus holds 
her court. Human beings occasionally 
are permitted to visit her, as Heinrich 
von Limburg did, and the noble Tann- 
h&user (q.v.) ; hut aB such persons run 
the risk of eternal perdition, Eskhardt 
the Faithful, who sat before the gate, 
failed not to warn them against entering. 
— German, legend ," Children of Limburg," 
a poem. 133/. (See The Island of Venus.) 

Verbum. Sap. (A word to the wise). A 
hint is sufficient to any wise man; a 
threat implying if the bint is not taken I 
will expose you. {Latin, Verbum. lapienti. ) 

Verbum Sat (A word ts enouah). 
Similar to the above. (Latin, Verbum 
sat, [stvpient£\, A word to the wise is 
enough.) 

"Verdan'di (the present). A maiden 
that dwells with her two sisters, Urda 
and Skulda, near the well Noma.— Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology. 


Ve'rB Adep'tus. One admitted to 
the fraternity of the Rosicrucians. In 
“ Hudibraa,” tare is one syl., pronounced 
veer. 

In Bomnulu low si tatrnel 
Ai hi toe Vero-sdeptu* esrnid 

ButUr, •• Httdibrat," 

Verger. The officer in a church 
who oarries the rod or maco. (Latin, 
verga, a wand.) 

Verges. An old-fashioned Charlie. 
— Shakespeare, "Much Ado about No¬ 
thing." 

Ver'non, mentioned by Thomson in 
his "Summer,” was admiral Edward 
Vernon, who attacked Carth&ge'na in 
1741; but the malaria reoahed nm crew, 
and as the poet says— 

To inftutt wnkncii rank the #srriort arms. 

Diana Vernon. An enthusiastic Roy¬ 
alist of great beauty and talent.— Sir 
Walter Scotl, “ Rob Roy." 

Veronese (3 syl.). A native of 
Vero'na, pertaining to Verona, Ac.; a 
Paul Veronese, Paul a native of Verona; 
a Veronese fashion, and so on 

Veronica. It is said that a maiden 
handed her handkerchief to our Lord on 
his way to Calvary. He wiped the sweat 
from bis brow, returned the handkerchief 
to the owner, and went on. The hand¬ 
kerchief was found to bear a perfect 
likeness of the Saviour, and was called 
Vera-Ico.i'ica (true likeness), and the 
maiden was ever after called St. Ve¬ 
ronica. One of these handkerchiefs is 
preserved at St. Peter’s church in Rome, 
and another at Milan. 

Ver'sallies of Poland! The palace 
of the counts of Braniski. which now 
belongs to the municipality of Bialystok. 

Verse 21, Ezra viii., contains .every 
letter of the English alphabet. Verse 
8, Zephaniah iii, contains every letter 
of the Hebrew, including finals; it also 
contains every Hebrew vowel-sound, and 
the different forms of Sheva. 

Versi Bernes'chi. J ocose poetry; 
so called from Franoesoo Bens, the 
Italian poet. (1490-1538.) 

Vert, green, in heraldry signifies 
love, joy, and abundanoe. It is repre¬ 
sented on the shields of noblemen by the 
emerald, and en those of king* by the 
planet Venus. 
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Vertum'nus. The god of the sea* 
sons, who married Pomo'na .—Roman 
mythology. 

Ver'uJam Buildings (London). So 
named in compliment to Lord Bacon, 
who was baron Verulam and viscount St. 
Albans. 

VerVain (2 syl.). It was with this 
that heralds crowned their heads when 
they declared war. It is called Holy 
Herb, from its ubo in anoient rites ana 
ceremonies. 


Ves'ica Piscis (Latin, fish-bladder). 
The ovoidal frame or glory which, in the 
twelfth ^century, was much used, espe¬ 
cially in painted windows, to surround 
pictures of our Lord. It is meant to 
represent a fish, from the anagram ion*. 
thus. (See Notabtoa.) 


Vesper Hour is said to be between 
the dog and the wolf; “ betwixt and 
between;" neither day nor night; a 
breed between the canis and cants lupus ; 
too much day to be night, and too much 
night to be day. Probably the phrase 
was suggested by the terms "dog watch” 
(which begins at four), and “ dark as a 
wolf b mouth.” 

Sicilian Vespers. Easter Monday, 
March 30,1282; so called because John 
of Proci'da on that day led a band of 
conspirators against Charles d'Anjou and 
his French countrymen in Sicily. These 
Frenchmen greatly oppressed the Sici¬ 
lians, and the conspirators, at the sound 
of the vesper boll, put them all to the 
sword without regard to age or sex. 

The Fatal Vespers. October 26,1623. 
A congregation of some 300 persons bad * 
assembled in a small gallery over the 
gateway of the French ambassador, in 
Blackfriars, to hear Father l)rury, a 
Jesuit, preach. The gallery gave way, 
and about 100 of the congregation were 
precipitated into the street and killed. 
Drury and a priest named Redmonwere 
also killed. This aooident was; afford¬ 
ing $o the bigotry of the times, attributed 
to God’B judgment against the Jesuits. 
— Stow. " Chronicles.. ($ee St. Luke 


XUl. 
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Vestal Virgin. A nun, a roligeuse; 
properly a maiden dedicated to the ser¬ 
vice of the goddess Vesta. The duty of 
those virgins was to keep the fire of the 
temple always burning, both day and 


night. They were required to be of 
spotless chastity^ (See Immxjuino. ) 

Vet'erinarv Science. The first 
person who made it a regular profession 
was Claude Bourgelet. (1712-1799.) 

Veto (Monsieur '&nA Madame). Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette; so called by 
the Republicans, because the Constituent 
Assembly allowed the king to have the 
power of putting his veto upon any de¬ 
cree submitted to him. (1791.) 


Monsieur Veto swore he'd bids 
To the constitution true; 

But be oust bis oath aside. 
Teaching us the like to aa 


Madame Veto swore one day 
All tbe Paris rout she’d slag ; 

But we snapped the tyran’s yoke. 
Taming all bar threats to smoke. 


Vetturino ( Vetlu-ree'no), in Italy, is 
one who for hire conveys persons about 
in a vet'turn or four-wheeled carriage, 
the owner of a livery stable; a guide for 
travellers. The two latter are, of course, 
subsidiary meanings. 

We werMocosted in th« steamer by a well-dressed 
men, who represented hunseir to be a VeOurino.— 
The Tmute (On* «/the Alpine Club). 


Vi'a Doloro'sa. The way our Lord 
went to the Hall of Judgmont, from the 
Mount of Olives to Golgotha, about a 
mile in length. 

Vial. Vials of wrath. Vengeance, 
the exocution of wrath on tbe undeserv¬ 
ing. The allusion is to the seven angels 
who pour out upon the earth their vials 
full of wrath (Rev. xvi.). , 

Viat'icum (Latin). The Eucharist 
administered to the dying. The word 
meanB “ money allowed for a journey,” 
and the notion is that this sacrament 
will be the spirit’s passport to Paradise. 

Vic'ar. HSRector, one who receives 
both great and small tithes. Vicar re¬ 
ceives only the small tithes At the Re¬ 
formation many livings which belonged 
to monasteries passed into tbe hands of 
noblemen, who, not being in holy orders, 
had to perform the Baored offices vica¬ 
riously. The clergyman who officiated 
for them was called their vicar or repre¬ 
sentative, and the law enjoined that tbe 
lord should allow him to receive the use 
of the glebe and all tithes except those 
accruing from grain (such as oorn, barley, 
oat, rye, &c.), hay, and wood. 

The title of “Incumbent" being 
abolished, the term Vioar is now applied 
to the minister of a district church* 
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though he receives neither great nor 
small tithes; his stipend arising partly 
from endowment, partly from pew-rents, 
and in part from fees, voluntary con¬ 
tributions, offerings, and so on. The 
vicar of a pope is a Vicar-apostolic. 

The vicar of Bray will be vicar of Bray 
still. Fuller soys of Simon Alleyn that 
he “lived in the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. In 
the first two reigns he was Protestant, in 
Mary’s reign he turned Papist, and in 
the next reign recanted—hoing resolved, 
whoever was king, to die vicar of Bray.” 
(1510-1588.) 

Hay refors to a vicar who was Inde¬ 
pendent in the Protectorate, Churchman 
in the reign of Charles II., Papist under 
•fames II.,and Moderate Protestant under 
William and Mary. The name assigned 
to this sexagenarian is Simon Sytnonds. 

The well-known song, “ I will be Vicar 
of Bray/’ was written by an officer in 
colonel Fuller’s regiment in the reign of 
George I., and seems to apply to Ray's 
vicar, or some clergyman even later. 

Vicar of Wakefield. The Rev. Dr. 
Primrose in Goldsmith’s novel so called. 

Vice (1 syl.). in Old English plays, 
means simply the masked man, the 
vizard. (Frank, vis, our phiz.) 

Vi'ee Versa {Latin). The reverse; 
the terms of the case being reversed. 

Victor Emmanuel of Italy, called 
King Honest-Man, for his honest con¬ 
cessions to the people of constitutional 
freedom promised by his father and by 
himself in less prosperous circumstances. 

Vi'dar. The god of silence, who reads 
the most Becret thoughts of men. He is 
noted for the thickness oMiis shoes.— 
Scandinavian mythology. 

J nRborgV sorrowing frw in on hoard. 

•Ike Vnl*i, Inffburg ipxke no word, 

Bat grieved and pined, in broken love, 

As nightingale or tartie-dore, 

“ Fritkmf’Sag t" {FraMoft Return). 

Vierge <2syl.). Aouriousconversion 
in playing-cards occurs in reference to 
this word. The invention is Indian, and 
the game is oalled “The Four Rajahs.” 
The pieoes are the king, his general or 
fierche, the elephant or pkH, the horse¬ 
men, the eamel or ruch. and the infantry. 
The French corrupted fierche (general) 
into “vierge,” and then converted “vir¬ 
gin” into dame. Similarly they corrupted 
phil into “fol” or “fou" (knave); rueh 


is our “rook.” At one time playing- 
cards were sailed “The Books of the 
Four Kings,” and chess “The Game 
I of the Four Kings.” It was for chess 
, and not oards that Walter Stnrton, in 
1278, was paid 8s. 5d., according to the 
wardrobe rolls of Edward I., “ad opus 
regis ad ludendum ad quatuor reges.” 
Malkin said it was no great proof of our 
wisdom that we delighted in cards, seeing 
they were “ indented for a fool.” Malkiu 
referred to the vulgar tradition that 
cards were invented for the amusement 
of Charles VI., the idiot king of France; 
but it was no proof that Jacquemin Grin- 
i gonneur invented cards because “he 

t ainted and gilded three packs lot the 
ing in 1392. 

View-holloa of a fox is “Tally-ho l” 
of a hare, “Gone away !” but the “ Who- 
hoop ” signifies the doath of each. , 

Vignette (2 syl.) means properly a 
likeness having a border of vine-leaves 
round it. (Fronch, “ little vine, tendril.”) 

Vi'king. A. pirate; so hailed from 
the vi h or creek in which he lurked. The 
word is wholly unconnected with the word 
“ Ring." There were sea-kings, sometimes 
but erroneously called “vikings,” con¬ 
nected with royal blood, and having 
small dominions on the coast. These 
sen-kings were often vikingr or vikings, 
but the reverse is not true that ovary 
viking or pirate was a sea-king. 

Vila. A lovely mountain nymph of 
Servian mythology. Her voice re¬ 
sembles that of the woodpecker. The 
Vila loves to comfort the enamoured 
deer or roe, but will sometimes brew 
storms. She rides on a hart, with a 
bridle made of snake’s-skm. 

Chewy, dearest cherry. 

Spread thy branches round 
U uder which the V! as 
Dance their magic round 

■sewm baHn€, 

Fair as a mountain Vila. The higfasfet 
prai sew that a Servian can bestow on 
beatify. In the ballad of “ The Sisters of 
Kapltan Leka” of RoBsandra it is sp 

' And who on hills hath »een the Vila— 

BSu the Vila, brother, mint to her yield. 

Vilaiah (3 syl. ) or Swift as Vila . Said 
of a very fleet horse. {See Van.) 

Till. Brother of Odin and Ve, one of 
the progenitors of the Asir race, and one 
of the creators of the world.-—(Sccuidtaa- 
vian mythology. 
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Villain means simply one attached j 
to a villa or farm. In feudal times the : 
lord was the great land-owner, and under 
him were a host of tenants called villains. 
The highest class of villains were called 
regardant, and were annexed to the 
manor; then came the Co lifterli or BurSs, 
who were privileged vassals; then the 
Bonfarii or cottagers (Saxon, bard, a 
cottage), who rendered certain menial 
offices to their lord for rent; then the 
Co*cet&, Coftarii, and Cotmanni, who paid 
partly in produce and partly in menial 
service; and, lastly, the villains in gross, 
who were annexed to the person of the 
lord, and might be sold or transferred as 
chattels. The notion of wickedness and 
worthlessness associated with tho word is 
simply the effect of aristocratic pride and 
exclusiveness, not as Christian says in his 
Notes on Blackstone, a proof of the 
horror in which our fathers held all 
service to feudal lords.” The French j 
vilain seems to oonneet the word with > . 
vile, but i$ is probable that vile is the j 
Latin vilu vili (of no value), and that the j 
noun vilain. is independent of villein, 
except by way of pun. (See Chbatbr.) 

Imm vfllnin ftoei-fcom]; I am tho mganst 
■on of Sir Bolend da Boil : he was my father, and 
be ii thrioe a villain [rascal] that lays noli a father 
tjap>t vlilainii [totorwl-flwl ie ewi. "As You Ltice 

VillierB. Seoond duke of Bucking¬ 
ham. (1627-1683.) 

Vina'y a The book of discipline in 
the Tripitaka (q.v.). 

Vincent (St.). Patron saint of 
drunkards. Thu is from the proverb— 

S on ft Vinoont’i day [Jan. S3J the sky is dear, 

US Win* than water will crown tho year. 

Vincent de la Rosa. The son of 
a poor labourer who had served as a 
soldier. According to his own account, 

“ he had slain more Moors than ever 
Tunis or Morocco produced; and as for 
duels, be had fought a greater number 
than ever Gantc had, <or Luna dither, 
or Diego Garoiade Pared ez, alwhgpboxn- 
imt off victorious, and without lading a 
chw of blood.” He dressad “ Buperb j” 
ana though he had but three suits, the 
villagers thought he had ten or a dosen, 
and more than twenty plumes of feathers. 
This gay young spark caught the affeo- 
tions of Leandra, the only child of an 
opulent farmer. The giddy girl eloped 
with him*, but he robbed her of all her 
money and jewels, mid left her in a cave 


to make the beet of her way home again. 
— Cervantes, u Don Quixote,” pt. I., viii. 20. 

Vin'dicate (3 syl.), to justify, to 
avenge, has a remarkable etvmon. Vin* 
dicius was a slave of the Vitelli, who 
informed the Senate of the conspiracy of 
the sons of Junius Brutus to restore 
Tarquin, for which service be was re¬ 
warded with liberty (Livy, ii. 5); henoe 
the rod with which a slave was struck in 
manumission was called vindicta, a Vin- 
dicius rod (see Mat?omit) ; and to set free 
was in Latin vindica'rS in libertatem. Ono 
way of settling disputes was to give the 
litigants two rods, which they crossed as 
if in iight, and the person whom the 
prajtor vindicated broke the rod of his 
opponent. Those rods were callod vin- 
d'cice, and hence vindicate, meaning to 
“ justify.” To avenge is simply t» justify 
oneself by punishing the wrong-doer. 

Vi'ne (1 svl.). The Rabbins say that 
the fiend buried at the foot of the first 
vine planted by Adam, a Hon, a lamb, 
and a hog; and that as wine is used, 
men receive from it ferocity, mildness, or 
wallowing. 

Vin'egar Bi'ble. Printed at tho 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1717; so called 
because it has the word vinegar instead 
of vineyard in the running head-line of 
Luke xxii. 


Vineyard Controversy. A paper 
war provoked by the Hon. Baines Bar¬ 
rington, who entered the lists to over¬ 
throw all chroniclers and antiquaries from 
William of Malmesbury to Samuel Fegge, 
respecting the vineyards of Domesday- 
book. He maintained that the vines 
were currants, and the vineyards currant- 
gardens. 


Vin'golf or Gimli. The future dwel¬ 
ling of the righteous. — Scandinavian 
mythology. 


And IM sdam with itar-Iight gluca 
The golden traaea of thy heed, 

And high in V Ingulf, hall •tumid duet 
Mr pallid 111* ro»y red. 

“ rfrithiof-Sagn ** [FrWtiafs Sag). 


Vi'no. In vino veritas (In wine is 
truth), meaning when persons are more 
or less intoxicated they utter many 
things they would at other times oonoeal 
or disguise (Latin). 

Vic try Ward (London). So called 
from the Vintry, or pert occupied by the 
Vintners or wine*a ?,rohantf from Bob- 
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deaux, who anciently settled on this part 
of tbe Thames’ bank. They landed their 
wines here, and, till the 28th Edw. I., were 
obliged to sell what they landed within 
forty days. 

Vi'num Theolog'icum. The best 
wine in the nation. Holinshed says it 
was so called because religious men would 
lie sure " neither to drlbke nor be served 
of the worst, or such as was anie waies 
vined hy the vintner; naie, the merchant 
would have thought that nis sonle would 
have gone streightwaie to the devil if he 
should have Berved them with other than 
the best ” (i. 2S2). 

Vi'ola. A lady whb disguises herself 
as a page, and enters the servioe of the 
duke Orsi'no. — Shakespeare, " Twelfth 
Night." 

Violan'te (4 syl.). Wife of Pietro 
and the putative parent of Pompilia. 
The woman provided this supposititious 
child for the sake of fulfilling certain 
conditions on which Pietro was to come 
into a large fortune .—Robert Browning, 
,l The Ring and the Book” (See Ring.) 

Vi'olet. The colour indicates the love 
of truth and the truth of love. Pugin says 
it is used for black in mourning and 
fasting. 

" l would give you some violets, but they 
withered all when my father died” So 
says Ophelia to the Queen. Tbe vjplet in 
flower-language is emblematical of inno¬ 
cence, and Ophelia says the King, the 
Queen, and even Hamlet himself now he 
has killed Polonius, are unworthy of this 
symbol. Now my father is dead all the 
violets are withered, all the court family 
are stained with blood-guiltiness. 

This entire posy may be thus para* 
phrased: Both you and 1 are under a 
spell, and there is " herb of grace" to 
disenchant ns; there’s a "daisy” to 
caution you against expecting that such 
wanton love as yours will endure long; 
I would have given you a "violet” if I 
could, but now my father is killed all 
of you are blood-guilty. 

Violin. The following musicians are 
very celebrated: Arcangelo Corelli, noted 
for the melodious tones he produced 
<1653-1713). Pierre Gavinils, native of 
Bordeaux, founder of the French school 
of violinists, noted for the sweetness of 
his tones <1722-1800). Nicolo Pagani'ni, 
whose mastery over the 1 instrument has 


never been equalled, especially known 
for his musical feats ou one string (1784- 
1840). Guetan Pugnani, of Turiu, founder 
of the Italian school of violinists; his 
playing was "wild, noble, and sublime” 
(1727-1803). Giuseppe Tartinl, of Padua, 
whose performance was plaintive but 
full of grace (1698-1770). G. B. Viotti, 
of Piedmont, whose playing was noted 
for grandeur and audacity, fire and ex¬ 
citement (1753-1824). (See Cremonas.) 

The best makers of violins. (1) The 
Ama'ti family and their pupil Stradi- 
va'riuB, makers of what are termed 
Amatis or Cremo'nas—the latter from 
Cremona in Milan, where they lived. 
(2) Jacob Steiner, and two Tyrolese 
makers named Klotz. 

Vi'olon'. A temporary prison. Galig- 
nani says : In the .time of Louis XI. the 
i Salle-de-Perdus was so full of turbulent 
clerks and students that the bailiff of the 
palace shut many up in the lower room 
Of the concitrgerie (prison) while the oourts 
were sitting; but as they were guilty of 
no punishable offence, be allowed them a 
violin to wile away the tedium of their 
temporary captivity. 

M. G6nin Bays the seven penitential 
psalms were called in the middle ages 
thepsalte'rion, and to put one to penance 
was in French expressed by mettre au 
psalterion. As the psaltery was an instru¬ 
ment of music, some witty Frenchman 
changed psalte'rion to violon, and in lieu 
of mettre au psalto'riou wrote mettre au 
violon. 

A prlxonoter «t lui furent mix an aatterioo. 

''Amtiqtntta WutionuUsd* Jfiltin,' tv., p. 8. 

Vi'per and Pile. The biter bit. 
JEsop says a viper found a file, and tried 
to bite it, under the supposition that it 
was good food; but the file said that 
its province was to bite others, and not 
to be bitten. (&e Serpent.) 

I fawned gad smiled to plunder end betmr, 

Mjreetf bettwed end plundered ell tbe while; 

So gaewed the viper (be oorrodis* file. 

.XL <.* 

Thus BVmUsed tbe room! of the fhble: tbe viper 
ywisht to Ute the Ale, but brake hiiown tteJL-rAt 

Viv Vil. ' In the " Gesta Romano - 
rum” Virgil is represented as a mighty 
but benevolent enchanter. This is the 
obametor that Italian tradition always 
gives him, and it is this traditional cha¬ 
racter that furnished Danttl with his 
conception of making Virgil his guide 
through tbe infernal regions. From the 
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“ JSne'id” grammarians illustrated their 
rules, rhetoricians selected the subjects 
of their declamations, and Christians 
looked on the poet as half inspired; 
hence the \ue of his poems in divination. 
(&* SOBTES VlB OILIANiB.) 

The Christian Virgil. Marco Girolamo 
Vida, author of "Christias, * in six books, 
an imitation of the “ASne'id.” (1490- 
1660 .) 

The Virgil and Horace of the Christians. 
So Bentley calls Aurelius Clemens Pru- 
dentius, a native of Spain, who wrote 
Latin hymns and religious poems (348-*) 

Le Vvrtple au Robot (‘‘au rabot'' is 
difficult to render into English. “ Virgil 
with a Plane ’’ is far from conveying the 
idea. “ The Virgil of Planers ” or “ The 
Virgilian Joinor” is somewhat nearer 
the meaning). Adam Billaut, the poetical 
carpenter and joiner,'was so called by 
M. Tissot, both because he used the 
plane and because one of his chief 
recurils is entitled “ Le Rabot.” He is 
generally oalled Maitre Adam. His 
roaring Bacchanalian songs seem very 
unlike the Eclogues of Virgil, and the 
only reason for the titlo seems to be 
that Virgil was a husbandman and wrote 
on husbandry, while Billaut was a car¬ 
penter and wrote on carpentry. (*-1662.) 

Virgillua. Bishop of Saltzburg, an 
Irishman, whose native name was Feargil 
or Feargal. He was denounced as a- 
heretic for asserting the existence of I 
antipodes. (Died 784.) ( See Science.) | 

Virgin. One of the constellations. 
(August 23rd to September 23rd.) 

Astriea, goddess of justice, was the lost 
of the deities to quit our earth, and when 
she returned to heaven became the oon- 
stollation Virgo. 

Wbsn the bright Virgin give* the beauteous days. 

Thomson, "-Autumn.” 

The Virgin Queen. Queen Elizabeth. 
(1533,1568-1603.) . 

Virgins. The eleven thousanchyirgins 
of Cologne, according totho legqH, were 
horn at Bae'za, in Spain. This <nty con¬ 
tains some twelve thousand houses, so 
the contribution was pretty liberal ;>~and 
it may be said of Baeza as of Egypt of 
old, there was [scarce] a house where there 
was not one dead. (See Ursula.) 

Virtuo'so. A man fond of virtu or 
skilled therein; a dilettante. Virtu is 
an Italian word, and means curiosities of 
all aorta connected with the fine arts. 


Vi# -Xner'tise properly means that 
property of matter which makes it resist 
any change/ In consequence of this pro- 
perty it is hafd ho set in motion what is 
still, and hard to stop what is in motion. 
Figuratively it applies to that unwilling, 
ness of change which makes men “rather 
bear the ills they have, than fly to others 
that they know nft of.” 

Viscon'ti. These lords of Milan had 
for their armorial bearing a snake. 

Vish'nu (Indian). The Preserver, 
who forms with Brahma and Siva the 
divine triad of the system of Hinduism. 

Vi'tal Spark of heavenly flame 
(Pope). Heracli'tus held the soul to be a 
spark of the stellar essence.— Maerobius, 
‘‘In Somnium Scripionis ,” i. 14. 

Vitellius. A glutton; so named 
from Vitellius the Roman emperor, who 
took emetics after one meal that he might 
have power to swallow another. 

Vitru'vius. Th ere were two Roman 
architects of this name. The one host 
known was Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, who 
wrote a book on “ Architecture.” 

The English Vitruvius. Inigo Jones. 
(1572-1651). 

Vit'ulos. Til a scourgings which the 
monks inflicted on themselves during the 
chanting of the psalms. 

Vitus (St.). St. Vitus’s Dance, once 
widely prevalent in Germany and the 
Low Countries, was a “ dancing mania,” 
so called from the supposed power of 
St. Vitus over nervous and hysterical 
affections. 

At Strasbourg hundreds of folk began 
To donee and leap. both mold and man; 

In open market, lane, or street. 

They skipped along, nor oared to eat, 

Until their plague Had eeased to fright OL 
Twna eaUed the dance of holy Vitus. 

Jan of XSingthavtn (an old german chrtmictf). 

St. Vitus’s dance. A description of the 
jumping procession on Whit-Tuesday to 
a chapel in Ulm dedicated to St. Vitus, 
is given in Notes and Queries, September, 
1850. 

Vi'va Vo'ce. Orally ; by word of 
mouth. A viva vooe examination is one 
in which the respondent answers by 
word of mouth. (Latin, “with the living 
voice,”) + 

Viv'ian. Brother of Maugis A’Aygre- 
mout, and son of duke Bevis of Aygre- 
monh He was stolen in infancy by 
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Tapinol, and sold to the wife ofTSorga- < 
lant .—“Roman de Mauyis d'A gremont et ■ 
de Vivian ton Frire .” 

Vivian, in “ Orlando PlirffiBO,” son of 
Buovo ( Bu-vo ), of the house of Clar- 
mont, and brother of Al'diger and Ma- 
lasngi. 

Vivien. A wily wanton in Arthur’s 
court “ who hated all the knights." She 
tried to seduce “the blameless king," 
and succeeded in seducing Merlin, who 
“ overtalked and overworn, told her his 
secret §harm "— 

The which If any wrought on snv one 
With woven peace and with waving arms,, 

The men eo wrought, on ever teemed to lie 
Cloned In the four well* of a hollow tower, 
from which wue no ceoapo for evermore. 

Having obtained this secret, the wan¬ 
ton “put forth the charm,” and in the 1 
hollow oak lay Merlin as one dead, 
“lost to life, and use, and name, and 
fame.’’ —Tennyson, “ Idyls of the King' ’ 

(Vhie »). 

Vixe're. Virere fortes ante A tjamem - 
non (Horace). You are not the first 
great man that ever lived, though you 
boast so mightily. Our own ago does 
not monopolise the right of merit. 

Via. A contraction of vidolioet. The 
a is a corruption of 3, a common mark 
of contraction in the middle ages; as 
hab3— i-e., habet; omnib3— i.e., omni- j 
bus ; vi3—• i.e., videlicet. ! 

Vola'na. One of the mouths of the 
To.—“Orlando Furioso." I 

Volpine (2 syl.). The hero of Ben \ 
Jonson's drama oallod “The Fox.” He 
is a prodigate Venetian who obtains 
money of his friends by protending (1) j 
that he is disabled by illness, and (2) ) 
that he is the Fox’s favourite. The play 
is a satire on avarice, which is made the 
motive power of working on each in dif¬ 
ferent ways. At the and the Fox is be¬ 
trayed, his property forfeited, and Vol- 
pino is sentenced to lie in the worst hos¬ 
pital of all Venice till he is ill as he pre¬ 
tends to be. 

“The Alchemt«t,”“The Fox.” and "Silent Woman." 
Don* by Ben Joneofi, and outdone by no man. 

Voltaic Battery. An apparatus 
for accumulating electricity; so called 
from Volta, the Italian, who first con¬ 
trived it. 

Voltaire. His proper name was 
Francois Marie Arouet. The word Vol¬ 
taire >is simply an anagram of Arouet 


* 


L. I”. ( le jeune ). Thus have we Stella (q.v.), 
Astrophel (}.».), Vanessa and Cadenua 
(g.v.), and a host of other names in 
anagrams. 

Voltaire, the infidel, .huilt the church 
at Ferney, which has this inscription: 
Deo erexit Voltaire. Cowper alluaos to 
this anomaly in the following lines:— 

Bor he who. for the bane of thonmnde born. 

Built (Jod a church, and langtied his Word to Morn. 

Voltaire. Dr. Young said of him— 

Thou art no witty, profligate, and tMn, 

Thou Bttftm'rt ft Milton, with his Death and Bin. 

• An excellent comparison between Vol¬ 
taire and Gibbon is given by Byron in 
“Childe Harold,” canto iii., 106, 107. 

The German Voltaire. Johann Wolf¬ 
gang von Goethe. (1749-18'58.) 

Christoph Martin Wieland. <1733- 
1813.) 

The Polish Voltaire. Ignatius Krasioki. 
1774-1801). 

Vol'ume (2 syl.). A roll. Anciently 
books were written on sheets fastened 
together length wise, and ’Willed ; some 
were rolled on a pin or roller. The rolls 
were placed erect on sholves. Each one 
was labelled in red lettere or rubric*. 
Bolls of great value were packed in 
cases or boxes. (Latin, volao, to roll up.) 

Volund. The Scandinavian Vulcan. 

Vri'tra. The demon who clouds the 
sun. He was slain by Indra .—Hindu 
mythology. 

Vugh (pron. Vooq), in mining lan¬ 
guage, means a hollow or cavernous 
part in a lode. Adj., vughy, (British, 
voog, a hole; Welsh, uwd, a puddle.) 

Vul'can. The divine blacksmith, 
whose workshop was on Mount Etna, 
where the Cyclops assisted him in forg¬ 
ing thunderbolts for Jove. He was also 
called Mulciber. 

Vulcan's Badge. That of ouok- 
oldom. itVonus was Vulcan’s wife, but 
her airi<pr with Mars gave Vulcan the 
badge referred to. 

Vulcanised India-rubber. In¬ 
dia-rubber combined with sulphur by 
vulcanic agency or heat, by which means 
the caoutchouc absorbs the Buiphur and 
becomes carbonised. 

Vul’canist. One who supports the 
i Vuloanlan or Plutonian theory, which 
[ ascribes the changes on the earth’s aur- 
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face to the agency of fire. These theo¬ 
rists say the earth was once in a state of 
igneouB fusion, and that the crust has 
gradually oooled down to its present 
temperature. 

VXL, a monogram on lockets, Ac,, 
stands for U XL (you excel). 


W 

WaTJUn. Hon of M udjekee'wis (North- 
A merican Indian), East-Wind, the Indian 
Apollo. Young and beautiful, he chases 
Darkness with his arrows over hill and 
valley, wakes the villager, calls the 
Thunder, and brings thq Morning. He 
married Wabnn-Annung (q v.), and trans¬ 
planted her to heaven, whore she became 
the |{orning Star.— Longfellow, “ Hia¬ 
watha.” 

Wa'bun-An'nung, in North-Ame¬ 
rican Indian mythology, is the Morn¬ 
ing Star. She was a country maiden 
wooed and won by Wabnn, the Indian 
Apollo, who ^transplanted her to the 
slues.— Longfellow, “Hiawatha." 

Wach'um (in "Hndibms”). A 
foolish W elchman named Tom Jones, who 
could neither write nor read. He was 
zany to Lilly the astrologer. 

Wade (1 syl.), to go through watery 
places, is the Anglo-Saxon weyd, a mea¬ 
dow ; German waden, to go [through a 
meadow], ( See Weyd-monat.) 

General Wade famous for his mili¬ 
tary highways in the Highlands, which 

E roceed in a straight line up and down 
ill like a Roman road. 

Had run nea bat time roads before the were 
made, 

Yi.u would hold up your bands, and bless General 
Wade. 

Wade’s Boat, named Gain'gelot. 
Wade was a hero of mediaeval romance, 
whose adventures were a favourite theme 
in the sixteenth oentury. Mons. F. 
Michel has brought together all he could 
find about this story, but nevertheless 
the tale is very imperfectly known. 

Thajr ms so rooohd craft of WadSs boot 
So moohs broken harm wban that horn list 
ThSt with hsm sebuld I asm lyv la rast. 

tjltnwxr, " OmUrbii y Tain," 0.B&. 

W adliam College {Oxford) was 
founded by Nicholas Wadhoxu in 1613. 

W&d'maiL (Widow). A comely 
widow who tries to seoure Uncle Toby 
for her seoond husband. Amongst other 
wiles she pretends that she has some¬ 


thing in her eye, and gats Uncle Toby to 
look for it; as the kind-hearted hero of 
Namur does so, the widow gradually 
places her face nearer and nearer the 
captain’s mouth, under the hope that he 
will kiss her and propose. — Stern e, ‘ ‘Trie- 
tram Shandy .” 

Wages. Giles Moore, in 1659, paid 
his mowers sixteenpence an acre. In 
1711, Timothy Burrell, Esq., paid twenty- 
ence an acre; in 1686 he paid Mary 
is oook fifty shillings a year; in 3715 
he had raised the sum to fifty-five shil¬ 
lings. — “ Sussex Archaeological Collec¬ 
tions" iii., pp. 163,170. 

*.* For wages in the reign of Henry 
VIII., are Preface of Vol. I., "Letters 
and Papers of the Reign of Henry VI11.,” 
Edited by J. 8. Brewer, pp. 108-119. 

Wagoner. (See Bootes.) 

Waha'bites (3 syl.). A Mahometan 
sect, whose object is to bring back the 
doctrines and observances of Islam to 
the litoral precepts of the Koran; so 
called from the founder, Ibn-abd-ul- 
Wahfib. 

Waifs and Btrays of London 
Streets. The homeless poor. Waifs are 
goods found but not claimed. Strays 
are animals that have wandered from 
their proper enclosures to the grounds of 
some one not their owner. 

Waist (1 syl.) means the part girded 
or squeezed. This word plainly shows 
that tight-laoing is not a modern fashion. 
(Welsh, gw&eg, pressure; gwde-gn, tp 
squeeze). 

Waits. Street musicians, who sere¬ 
nade the principal inhabitants a little 
before Cbristmas-day. From Rymer’s 
"Fmdera” we learn it was the duty of 
musical ‘watchmen "to pipe the watch” 
nightly in the king's court four times 
from Michaelmas to Shrove-Thursday, 
and three times in the summer; and they 
j bad also to make “ the bon gate” at every 
door, to secure them against u pyckeres 
and pillers.” They formed a distinct class 
from both the watch and the minstrels. 
(German wacht, Dutch wagt, Danish vaght, 
Swedish wait, Scotch wate, English watch 1 

Waite, according to Dr. Busby, is a 
corruption of Wdygktee (hautboys), a 
word which has no singular number. 
The word, he says, has been transferred 
from the instruments to the performers, 

who axe in the habit of parading cm 
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streets by night at Christinas time.— 
“DictionaryofMusic." (See Wabtlbbs.) 

Wake (1 syL), to keep vigils (Saxon 
i pcecian). Bpelman wittily derives it from 
the Saxon woe, drunkenness. A vigil 
celebrated with junketing and danoing. 

It m*jr, therefore, be permitted them [IV Jr««A] 
on the dedication day, or other eolemn dn;i of 
raartjrH, to make them bowers about the churohee, 
and refreih themselves, feasting together after a 
imod nltffloua sort: killing their oxen now to the 
praise of Cod and inornate of oharltr, which the; 
were wont before to woriflee to the devil.— Gregory 
tin Great to 1ttetitue [Melitm tai an abbot who 
same over with St. Augustine]. 

Walbrook Ward ( London) is bo 
called from a brook which once ran 
along the west wall of Walbrook Street. 

Waldieren Expedition. A well- 
devised scheme, ruined by the stupidity 
of the agent chosen to carry it out. 
Lord Castlereagh’s instructions were “ to 
advance instantly in full foree against 
Antwerp,’* but lord Chatham wasted his 
timo and strength in reducing Flushing. 
Ultimately, the red-tape “ Incapable” 
got possession of the island of Walchoren, 
but 7,000 men died of malaria, and as 
many more were peruianently disabled. 

Walden'seA So called from Peter 
Waldo, a citizen of Lyons, who founded 
a preaching society in 1176. 

Waldo, a copse between Lavant and 
Goodwood (Sussex). Same as weald, 
mid, wald, wait, “ a wood ” Anglo- 
Saxon. The final o is about equivalent 
to “ the,” as hcelo, tho whole, i.e. health; 
menigeo, the many, i.e. a multitude, &o. 

Wales. Tho older form is Weal has, 
plural of Wealh, an Anglo-Saxon word 
denoting borderers, and applied by them 
to the ancient Britons; hence, also, 
Corn-wall, the horn occupied by the 
same “borderers.” WelsdUahd is a 
German name for Italy ; Valais are the 
non-German districts of Switzerland; 
the parts about Liege constitute the 
Walloon country on the frontier of Ger¬ 
many ; Wallachia is another “ Welsh* 
laud.” Portugal is the “port” inhabited by 
the Spanish borderers, so. (See W alnot.) 

Walk (in “ Hudibras ”) is colonel 
Hewson, who had been a cobbler. 

To walk. This is a remarkable word. 
It comes from the Saxon wealcan (to 
roll); whence weafeere, a fuller of oloth.’ 
In Percy’s “ Reliques ” we read— 



To walk, therefore, is to roll along, as 
the machine in felting hats or fulling 
oloth. 

Walk not in the public ways. This was 
one of the maxims of Pythagoras, and 
reminds us very forcibly of the audition 
of the Saviour. “ Broad is the way that 
leadeth to destruction,” but “narrow is 
the path ” [of truth aud holiness]. (See 
IamDlicus, “ Protroptics, Symbol v.”) 

Walker, a proper name, is gene¬ 
rally supposed to be wealeere, a fuller, 
but the derivation of ancient names 
from trades is to be received with great 
caution. It is far more probable that 
Walker is derived from the old High 
German walah, Anglo-Saxon weahf, a 
foreigner or borderer; whence Wallack, 
Walk, Walkoy, Walliker, and ^rnny 
others. (See Brewer.) 

Helen Walker. The prototype of 
Jeanie Deans. Sir Walter Scott caused 
a tombstone to be erected over her grave 
in the churchyard of Irongray, stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright. In 1869 Messrs. A. 
and C. Black caused a headstone of red 
freestone to be erected in Garlaverock 
churchyard to the memory of Bobert 
Paterson, the Old Mortality of the same 
novelist, who was buried there in 1801. • 

Hookey Walker. John Walker was an 
outdoor clerk at Longman, Clementi 
& Co.’s, Cbeapside, ana was noted for 
his eagle nose, which gainod him the 
nick-name of Old Hookey. Walker’s 
office was to keep the workmen to their 
work, or report them to tho principals. 
Of course it was the interest of the em¬ 
ployes to throw discredit on Walker's 
reports, and the poor old man was so bad¬ 
gered and ridiculed, that the firm found 
it politic to abolish the office; but 
Hookey Walker still means a tale not to 
be trusted.— John Bee. 

Wall (The), from the Tyne to Boul- 
ness, on the Solway Frith, a distance of 
eighty miles. Called— 

The Roman Wall, because it was the 
work of the Romans. 

Agricola'* Wall, because Agricola 
made the south bank and ditch. 

Hadrian's Wall, because Hadrian 
added another vallum and mound paral¬ 
lel to Agrioola’s. 

The Wall of SevSrus. because Severus 
followed in the same line with a stone 
wall, having castles and turrets. 

The PictJ Wall, .because its object 
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was to prevent the inoursions of the 
Piets. 

i 

Wall of Antoni'nUB, now called 
Chymes Dyke, was a more northerly en¬ 
trenchment, from the Clyde to the 
Frith. This was made by Lollius Ur- 
fcicua, legate of Antoninus Pius, A.D. 
140. Jt was a turf wall. 
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A, Agrloola’s mound. The straightjart ii 136 feet. 
B. UaariituV vallum and mounda C, the wall, iw., 
of Severua. 

To give the wall. Nathaniel Bailey’s 
explanation of this phrase is worth per¬ 
petuating. He says it is “a compliment 
paidgto the female sex, or those to whom 
one would show respect, by Jetting thorn 
go nearest the wall or houses, upon a 
supposition of its being the cleanest. 
This custonq; [he adds] is chiefly peculiar 
to England, for in most parts abroad 
they will give them the right hand, 
though at the same time they thrust 
them into the kennel.” — Dictionary, 
ward “ Wall." 

To take the wall. To take the place of 
honour, the same as to choose “tho 
uppermost rooms at feasts” (Matt, xxiii. 
6). At one time pedestrians gave the 
wall to persons of a higher grade in 
society than themselves. 

1 will take tbs well of snr man or maid of Mon* 
tague's.— Shaketpeare, “ Romeo and Juliet “ L 1, 

To go to Ike wall. To be put on one 
side ; to be shelved. This is in allusion 
to another phrase, “ laid by the wall ” 
— i.e. , dead but not buried ; put out of 
the way. 

Walla have Ears. The Louvre was 
so constructed in the timo of Catharine 
de Medicis, that what was said in one 
room could be distinctly heard in an¬ 
other. It was .by this contrivance that 
tho suspicious queen became acquainted 
with state secrets and plots. The tubes 
of communication were called the auri- 
culaires, and were constructed on the 
same principle as those of the con¬ 
fessionals. The “ ear of Dionysius” com¬ 
municated to him every worn uttered in 
thestate prison. See Speaking Heads (9). 

Walla-end Coals. So called from 
the colliery at the eastern termination of 
the Great Roman Wall, between New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne and the sea. 


Wall-ayed properly means “with- 
ered-oyed. Persons are wall-eyed when 
the white is unusually large, and the 
sight defective; hence Shakespeare baa 
wall-eyed wrath, wall-eyed slave, &c. 
When King John says, “My rage was 
blind,” he virtually says his “ wrath was 
wall-eyed.” (Saxon, hwdan, to wither. 
The word is often written whall-eyed, or 
wheel lied, from the verb whaUy.) 

Wall-flower. So called because 
it grows on old walls and ruined build¬ 
ings. It is a native plant. Similarly, 
wall- cress, wall-creeper, Ac., are plants 
which grow on dry, stony places, or on 
walls. Wall-fruit is fruit trained against 
a wall. (See Walnut.) 

Wallace’s Larder. The dnngoon 
of Ardrossan, in Ayrshire ; so called be¬ 
cause Wallace threw into it the dead 
bodies of tho garrison surprised by him 
and cut to pieces iu tbe reign of Ed¬ 
ward I. 

Wallachs. The people of Walla'- 
chia. 

Walloons. Part of J;he great 
Romaic Btock, They occupied tho low 
track along tbe frontiers of the German- 
speaking territory, as Artois, Hainauit, 
Namur, Lidge, Luxemburg; with parts 
of Flanders and Brabant, (See Wales.) 

Wallop. To thrash. Sir John 
Wallop, in tho reign of Henry VIH., 
was sent to Normandy to make repri¬ 
sals, because the French fleet had burnt 
Brighton. Sir John burnt twenty-one 
towns and villages, demolished several 
harbours, and “ walloped ” the foe to his 
heart’s content. 

Wal'flUt (foreign nut). It comes from 
Persia, and is ro called to distinguish it 
from those native to Europe, as hazel, 
filbert, chesnut. (Saxon, walk, foreign; 
Danish, wad-mot ; German, wdlsvhe- 
nusz.) 

Some diffloulty there le In crooking the name 
thereof. Why wellnuts, having no afflnitv to a 
wall, should be eo nailed. The troth it, gnat or troll 
In the old Dutch eleuifloth " etrange ■ or *■ exot'c, 
(vrhouee Wtlth, foreigner#); theae note being no 
natives of England or Europe, but probablv first 
etched from Persia, and oalled by the French 
flue ptnique.— Fuller, “ Worthiei of England, " 

Walnut Tree. It is said that the 
walnut tree thrives best if the nuts are 
beaten off with sticks, and not gathered. 
Henoe Fuller says, “Who, like a uut- 
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tree, must be manured by beating, or 
else would not bear fruit” (bk. ii.,oh. 11). 
The saying is well known that— 

A wife, a ipantel, and a walnut tree. 

The mare you beat t am the better they be. 

Walston {St.). A Briton who gave 
up all his wealth, and supported himself 
by manual husbandry. He died mowing, 
1016. St Walston is the patron saint 
of husbandmen, and iB usually depicted 
with a scythe in his hand, and cattle in 
the background. 

Walter. Marquis of Saluzzo, in Italy, 
who married Grisilda, a poor peasant's 
daughter.— Chaucer, “ The devices Tale 
(See Guisilda.) 

Walter Multon, abbot of Thom- 
ton-upon-Humber, in Lincolnshire, was 
immured in 1446. In 1722, an old wall 
being taken down, his remains were 
found with a candlestick, table, and 
book. Stukeley mentions the fact. In 
1845 another instance of the samo kind 
was discovered at Temple Bruer, in 
Lincolnshire. 

WaVthanx Blacks. The deer- 
stealers of Waltham in the* 1 eighteenth 
century were so called, because they 
wore black crape masks. The act to put 
them down is called the “ Black Act. 

Walton. An Isaak Walton. One 
dovoted to * 1 the gentle craft" of angling. 
Isaak Walton wrote a book called “ The 
Complete A ngler, or Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation.” (1655.) 

Walton (Lord). Father of El vi'ra, who 

S fomised her in marriage to Sir Richard 
i'orth, a Puritan officer; but Elvira had 
already engaged her heart to lord Arthur 
Talbot, a Cavalier nobleman. The be- » 
trothal being Bet aside, the Cavalier was 
accepted by lord Walton as the affianced 
of hiB daughter, and after certain diffi¬ 
culties had been surmounted, marriod 
her.— Bellini, “IPuntuni” {anojiera.) 

Wam'ba. Son of W itless, and jester 
of Cedric “ the Saxon," of Bother wood. 
—Sir Walter Scott, “ lmnhoe ." 

Wan means thin (Saxon, wan, 
deficient; our wane, as the “waning 
moon”). As wasting of the flesh is 
generally accompanied with a grey pal- > 
lor, the idea of leanness has yielded to 
that of the sickly hue which attends it. 


Wandering Jew— - 

(1) Of Greek tradition. Aris'tehs, a 
poet who continued to appear and disap¬ 
pear alternately for above 400 years, 
and who visited all the mythical nations 
of the earth. 

(2) Of Jewish story. Tradition says 
that Kartaph'ilos, the door-keeper of the 
Judgment Hall, in the service of Pontius 
Pilate, struck our Lord as he led him 
forth, saying, “Get on faster, Jesus;” 
whereupon the Man of Sorrows replied, 
“ I am going, but thou shalt tarry till I 
come again.” 

Another legend is that Jesus, pressed 
down with the weight of his cross, 
stopped to rest at the door of one 
Ahasue'rus, a cobbler. The craftsman 
pushed him away, saying. “Qgt off! 
Away with you, away 1 ” Our Lord re¬ 
plied, “Truly I go away, and that 
quickly, but tarry thou till I oome.” 
Schubert has a poem entitled “Ahasuer" 
(the Wandering Jew). 

A third legend Bays that it was the 
cobbler who haled Jesus before the 
Judgment Beat of Pilate, saying to 
“ Faster, Jesus, faster 1 ” 

In Germany, the Wandering Jew is 
associated with .John Bultadceus, seen 
at Antwerp in the thirteenth century, 
again in tne fifteenth, and a third time 
in the sixteenth. His last appearance 
was in 1774 at Brussels. Signor Gualdi 
about the same time made his appear¬ 
ance at Venice, and had a .portrait of 
himself by Titian, who had been dead at 
the time 130 yeora. One day he dis¬ 
appeared as mysteriously as he had 
come .—“Turkish Spy,” vol. ii. , 

The French call the Wandering Jew 
Isaac Laquedem, a corruption of La- 
kedion. 

Soon after the crucifixion Kartaph'ilos, 
or whatever the name was, being con¬ 
verted, was baptised, and received the 
name of Joseph. At the end of every 100 
years he falls into a trance, and wakeB up 
a young man about thirty years of age. 

WawUaing Jew. Salathiel ben Sadi, 
who appeared and disappeared towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, at 
Venice, in so sudden a manner as to at* 
tract the notice of all Europe. Crolv in 
bis novel called Salathiel, and Sontney 
in his “Curse of Keharna,” trace the 
course of the Wandering Jew, but in 
utter violation of the general legends. 
In Eugikne Sue’s “ lie Juif Errant,” the 
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Jew makes no figure of the slightest 
importance to the tale. 

Wandering Willie or Willie Sieeu- 
son. The blincTfiddler who tells the tale 
of Red’gauntlet.—>Str Walter Scott , “Jied- 
r /auntlet" 

Wandering Wood, in book 1. of 
Spenser’s “ Faiiry Queen,” is where St. 
George and Una encounter Eiror, who is 
slain ny the knight. Una tries to per¬ 
suade the Red Cross knight to leave the 
wood, but he is self-willed. Error, in the 
form of a serpent, attacks him, but the 
knight sevors her bead from her body. 
The idea is that when Piety will not 
listen to Una or Truth, it is sure to get 
into “Wandering Wood," where Error 
will attack it; but if it listens then to 
Truth it will slay Error. 

Wans Dyke, Sir Richard Colt Hoare 
tells us, yvaa a barrier erected by the 
Belgse againirikthe Celts, aud served as a 
boundary b«woon those tribes. Dr. 
Stukeley Bays the original mound was 
added to by the Anglo-Saxons when they 
made it the boundary line of the two 
kingdoms of Mercia and Wessex. It was 
also used by the Britons as a defence 
against the Romans, w^o attacked them 
from the side of Gloucestershire and 
Oxfordshire. 

In its most perfect state it began at 
Andover, in Hampshire, ran through the 
counties of Berkshire, Wiltshire, and 
Somersetshire,, and terminated in the 
“Severn Sea" or Bristol Channel. It* i 
was called Wodenes Dyke by the Saxons, 
contracted into Wonaes-dyke, and cor¬ 
rupted to Wans-dyke, as Wodenes-daeg 
is into Wed’nes-day. 

Want or Went. A road. Thus “the 
four-want way," the spot where four, 
roads meet. Chaucer uses the expression 
“ a privie went” (private road), &e. 

Wants, meaning “ gloves.” Accord¬ 
ing to, the best Dutdh authorities the 
word is a corruption of the French gant, 
Italian guanio. 

Wastes an worn by peasant* and working people 
when tbo weather if cold. They an is ihape *ome- 
«hu like boxing-gloves, having only a thumb and 
no fingers. They an made M a wane woollen stuff. 
—TcMho wm Btrkhtnd, Luttir/nm .Brads.” 

Wantley. (See Dbaook.) 

Wa'pentake. A division of York¬ 
shire, similar to that better known as a 
hundred. The word means “touch-arms,” 

e 


it being the custom of each vassal, when 
he attended the assemblies of the dis¬ 
trict, “to touch the spear of his over- 
lord in token of homage.” Victor Hugo, 
in his novel of “L’ Homme qui Bit,” 
calls a tipstaff a “ wapentake." (Saxon, 
toapen, arms; tac, touch.) 

Wapping Great means astonish- 
ingly great. (Saxon, wafian, to be asto¬ 
nished.) 

War of the Meal sacks. After the 
battle of Beder, Abu Sofian summoned 
200 fleet horsemen, each with a sack 
of meal at his saddlo-bow, the scanty 
provision of an Arab for a foray, anil 
sallied forth to Medi'na. Mahomet went 
forth at tho bead of a superior force to 
moot him, and Abu Sofian with his horse 
men, throwing off their meal-sacks, fled 
with precipitation. 

War of tho Hoses. The civil wars 
of York 1 and Lancaster, the former of 
which houses had a white rose, and the 
latter a red ro. e, for its badgd. 

Accord! tig to Shakespeare, certain lords 
were in the Temple Gardens, contending 
about the succession, when Richurd 
Plantagenet exclaimed— 

grace you Ac tongue-tied and so loth to speak.. 

Let him that is a true-born gentleman.. 

If he aupposee that 1 have pleaded truth, 

from off this briar pluek a white row with me. 

aomtrttf. 

Let him that it no coward nor no flatterer.. 

Pluek a red raw tom off thie thorn with me. 

Shaknpeare,"! Mmrf VI.," ii. 4. 

Warchant. (See B audit.) 

Ward ( Ar'temus ). A nom de plume 
of Charles F. Browne, of America, who 
died 1867. Much controversy existed 
respecting the pronunciation of his name. 
Most persons called it Arte'mus ; but he 
put the question at rest by the following 
jeu 

Don't bother me with your eta* and short w, 

Dor ask me for more than you have ou my cord. 

O (pare me from etymological sorties, 

And simply accept me as Arleuius Ward. 

irteiHH Want (Egyptian Mali, Pteeadtlly, 188T). 

%* Did he wish the publio to pro¬ 
nounce his surname as a rhyme to 
card l If not, the second line might be, 
“Nor ask me for more than my card 
will afford." 

Wardrobe Flaee (London); so 
called from the royal wardrobe formerly 
kept in that part of the vicinity which 
goes by the name of Wardrobe Court. 
The church is still called Bt. Andrew’s 
Wardrobe. 

Ware. (See Bun.) 
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Warlock. A wandering evil spirit. 
(Saxon, woer-loga , a deceiver, one wbo 
breaks his word. Satau is called in 
Scripture "the father of lies," the arch¬ 
warlock. ) 

Warming Fan. (See Jaoobitks.) 

Warning Stone. Anything that 
gives notice of danger. Bakors in 
Wiltshire and some other counties used 
to put a “ certain pebble ” in their ovens, 
end when the stone' turned white it gave 
the baker warning that the oven was hot 
enough for his bakings, 

Warwick. (Saxon, woer-mc , con¬ 
tracted from wceringarwic (the fortified 
or garrisoned town). A translation of 
the ancient British name Caer Leon. 


Warwick Lane {City). The site of 
a magnificent bouse belonging to the 
famed Beauchamps, earls of Warwick. 

Warwolf. A man-wolf, a magician 
who has power to transform himself into 
a wolf. (Saxon wer, man, like the Latin 
virj werwulfi) (See Werwolf.) 

0 *h it warwolf in the wood. 

Or waa It mermaid in the aea, 

Or iu it man. or rile woman, . 

My am true-love, that mla»liap8d thee? 

" JTempton * (aee “Minetreiey aj the Scottith Border "). 

Washing. Wash your dirty linen at 
home (French). The French say the Eng¬ 
lish do not follow the advice of washing 
thoir dirty linen en/amt/le, meaning that 
they talk openly and freely of the faults 
committed by ministers, corporations, 
and individuals. All may see their dirty 
linen; and as for its washing, let it be 
but washed and the English care not whq 
has the doing of it. Horace (Ep. II. i. 
220) says, V-utdta egomet casdam mea, I 
do ray own washing at homo.” Though 
the French assert that we disregard this 
advice, we have the familiar proverb, 
“ It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest." 

Washington of Columbia. 
Simon Bolivar. (1785-1831.) 

Wasky or Watts. Sir.Iring’s sword. 

Eight through the heed-piece etralght the knight Sir 
fligun pula 

With Ida reeietleee Washy, that eharp tad pettiest 
blade. •• XiMungm-JAed,' a». 

Was'sail (2 syL). A salutation used 
on New Tear’s Eve and New Year’s Day 
over the sjpioed-aie oup, honce ‘Called the 
“wassail bowl.” (Saxon, West fuel. Be in 
health.) 


Wastlera. Wondering musicians; 
from wattle , to wander., The carol- 
Binge rs in Sussex are called wastlers. 

Wat. A proper name for a hare. So 
.called from his long ears, or wattles. 


By this, poor W at, far off upon a hill. 

Stands on bis hinder legs, with liatenlnv ear. 

SkaktMoeart ." Venue and Adanle. m 


Wat’s Dyke (Flintshire). A corrup¬ 
tion of Wato’s Dyko. Wato was the 
father of Weland, the Vulcan of Northern 
mythology, and the son of king Vilkinr 
by a mermaid. This dyke extends from 
the vicinity of Basingwerk Abbey, in a 
south-easterly direction, into Denbigh^ 
shire. The space between it and Offa’s 
dyke, which in some ports is three miles, 
and ip others not above 500 yards, is 
neutral ground, “where Britons, Danes, 
and Saxons met for commercial purposes.” 
(.See Wan’s Dvke.) 

There is a famous thing. 

Called Offa's Dyke, that reach.-th far in length. 

All kinds of ware the Danes mighUtnther uring ; 

It was tree ground, and called lliiRritun's strength. 
Wat'e Dyke, likewise, about the eame was s-t, 
Between wiiloh two bath Danes and Britons met. 
And trafttis still. 

Churchyard, “ Worl'iinsee of Wnlee ■ (1587). 

Watch, On board ship there are two 
sorts of vrtttch—the long watch of four 
houfs. and the dog watch of two; but. 
strictly speaking a watch mcaps four 
hours. The dog' watches are introduced 
to prevent one party always keeping 
watch at the same time. (“Dog” is a 
corruption of dodge. It is the* (lodging 
or shifting watch.) 

* is to 4 p.m. Afternoon watch. 

r ■ 4 to d „ Firat dog watch. 

(I to 8 „ Second uog watoll. 

Stoll „ Flnitulalitwatch. 

19 to 4 am. Middle watch. 

4 to 9 „ Morning watch. 

8 to 19 „ Fureuoou watch; 

The Black Watch. The gallant*42nd 
regiment, the first corps raised for the 

• royal service in the Highlands, and 
allowed to rotam their national garb ; 
called black from the contrast which 
their dark tartans furnished to the scar¬ 
let and white of the other regimonts. 

Wateb'et. Sky-blue. (Saxon, woad- 
chet, dye of the wood plant.) 

Water. The dancing t eater beautifies 
ladies, and restores them to perpetual 
youth.— “Cheiy and Fair star, ” 

The Father of Waters. The Mississippi 
(Indian, AllchS SepS), the ohief river of 
North America. The Missouri, the 
longest river in the world, is its child, 
or ohe of its branches. 


Ill 
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The yellow water danced in % basin 
without overflowing,—“ Arabian Nighty .” 

To live in hot water or he in hot water. 
Bellenden Ker says hot water is “hotte | 
wat terre” meaning “constant care, 
very wearing.” . 

O'er muckle water drowned the miller. 
This alludes to, water-mills, to -which 
water is essential, but too much water 
drowns or overfloods the mill. The 
weaver, in fact, is hanged in his own 
yarn. The French say un embarrat de 
richexse. 

Blood thicker than water. “ What is 
born in the skin,” ho. ; nature will crop 
up through all the trammels of education 
and conventionality. 

Blood h thtdker than water, sod- between the 
Latin and Teutonk) member* or the Wettern church 
uot a little Jealou-y and antipathy jot race ha* been 
perpetuated.— The Timet, Bov la, ibCB. 

More water ghdeth by the mill than woU 
the miller of ("Titus Andronicus,” ii. 1). 
More things^re done in the best regu¬ 
lated family than master or mistress 
knows of. The Scotch say, “ Mickle 
water goes by the miller when he sleeps,” 

Water Discoverer. The Persians 
believe that the lapwing (hudhud)^ has 
the power of discovering water under¬ 
ground. ( See Hazel.) 

Water-logged. Rendered immov¬ 
able bytoo much water in the hold. 
When a ship leaks and is water-logged it 
will not make any progress, but is like a 
log on the Bea, tossed and stationary. ^ 

Water-Poet. John Taylor, the 
Thames waterman. - (1560-1654.) 

I must eonfm* I do want eloquence. 

And never coerce did learn my aoddenee, 

Bor having got from ** poeeuro * to " poHet," 

1 there was gnveUed. nor oonld further get. 

Taylor the Water-Poet. 

WatergaU. Tile dark rim round 
the eyes after much weeping. A peculiar 
appearance in a rainbow which indicates 
more-rain at hand. “ Gall” is the Saxon 
geaiew (yellow). 

And round about her taardistratofld eye 

Blue circle* ‘tretuned, Hue rainbow* in the iky,— 

The fr«texgalia..»th«t tore tell new (tonne 

tikok**pHrre, "Hope of Luertee." 

Watling Street* A road extending 
east and west across South Britain. Be¬ 
ginning at Dover it ran through Canter¬ 
bury to London, and thence to Chester. 
The word is a corruption of Vitellina 
ttrata, the paved road of Vitelline, called 
by the Britons Guet'atin. Poetically the 


u Milky Way” has been called the Wat¬ 
ting Street of the sky. 

Watteau (2 syl.). A French painter 
famous for his gay colouring, and high- 
life pastoral scenes. He was made, by 
special favour, “ Peintre de f§tes galantes 
du rol” (1684-1721.) 

Colour* which would have delighted Wsttera to 
pslnt .—Lady Dvffiit Hardy, “ Carnal Acquaintance." 


Wave. The ninth wave.- A notion 
prevails that the waves keep increasing 
in regular series till the maximum arrives, 
and then tho series? begins again. Np 
doubt when two waves coalesce they 
form a large ono, but this does not oocur 
at fixed intervals. The most common 
theory is that the tenth wave is the 
largest, but T^pnyson says the ninth. 


And (hen the two 

Dropt to the cove, and watohM the greet tea toll. 
Wave after wave, eaoh mightier than the teat, 
TIB lost, a nin-h one, gathering half the deep 
And toll of voice*, elowly roee end plunged 
Roaring, and all the wav* wee In a flame. 

Benny*on, “ Thu Holy OntL* 


Waver ley. Mr. Richard Waverley. 
Brother of Sir Everard. 

Captain Edward Waverley. His son. 

Sir Everard Wavet'ley. Captain Ed¬ 
ward's un6le. 

Mistress Rachel Waverley. Sir Ever- 
ard’s sister. 

Waverley. Captain Edward Waverley, 
being gored by a stag, resigned his com¬ 
mission, and proposed marriage to Flora 
Maclvor, but his suit was rejected. Fer¬ 
gus, the brother of Flora, Introduced him 
to prince Charles Edward, and Edward 
.Waverley entered the chevalier's service. 
He was present at the famous battle of 
Preston, and saved there the life of 
colonel Talbot. The colonel, in grati¬ 
tude, obtained the young men’s pardon, 
and as bis father was now dead, he re¬ 
turned to Waverley Honour, married 
Rose Bradwardine, and settled down 
quietly, as the hero of a novel should 
do after he has won the prise for which 
he encountered his adventures. (See 
“ Waverley; or, ’Tis Sixty Years Since,” 
a romance by Sir Walter Scott.) 

Waverley Annals, from 1066 to 
1291, in “Gale” (1687). 

Wa'wa (North-American Indian). 
The wild goose. 

Wax ’Candles are used for the 
altar because “bees derive their origin 
from Paradise,” and according to Moslem 
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faith will be one of the ten “dumb 
animate” which will be gathered into 
Leaven. (See Piradiui.) 

Way-bit. A Yorkshire way-bit. A 
large overplus. Ask a Yorkshireroan the 
distance, of any place, and he will reply 
bo many miles and a way-bit {wee-bit ); 
but the way-bit will prove a frightful 
length to the traveller who imagines it 
means only a little bit over. The High¬ 
landers say, “A mile and a bittock,” 
which means about two miles. 

Ways and Moans. A parliamen¬ 
tary term, meaning the method of rais¬ 
ing the supply of money for the current 
requirements of the state. 

Wayland, the Scandinavian Vulcan, 
was son of the sea-gionfkWate, and the 
sea-nymph Wac-hilt. He was bound 
apprentice to Mimi the smith. King 
Nulling cut the sinews of his feet,^nd 
cast him into prison, but he escaped in a 
feather-boat. (Anglo-Saxon, velan t to 
fabricate.) 

Wayland Smith’s Cava. A crom¬ 
lech neat Lambourn, Berkshire. Scott, 
in his “Kenilworth” (eta. xiii.), says, 
“ Here lived a supernatural smith, who 
would shoe a traveller’s horse for a ‘ con¬ 
sideration.’ His fee was sixpence, and if 
more was offered him he was offendfed.” 

Wayland Wood {Norfolk), said to- 
be the scene of the “ Babes in the Wood,”' 
and a corruption of “ Wailing Wood.” 

Wayz-goose. An* entertainment' 
given to journeymen. The word ways 
means a “ bundle of straw,” and ways-* 
goose a “stubble goose,” the crowning 
dish of the entertainment. {See Bean 
Feast, Harvest Goose.) 

We. Coke, in the “ Institutes,’* spys 
the first king that wrote ice in his 
rants was king John. All the kings 
efore him wrote ego (T). This is not 
correct, as Richard Lion-heart adopted 
the royal we. (See Rymer'a “ Foedera.”) 

We Three. Did you never see the 
picture of “ We Three 1 n asks Sir Andrew 
Agueeheek—not meaning himself, Sir 
Toby Belch, and the clown, but referring 
to apublio-houseeign of Two Loggerheads, 
with the inscription “ We three logger- 
heads be,” the third being the spectator. 

Weap'on Salve. A salve said to 
cure wounds by sympathy.' The salve is 
not applied to the wound, but to the 


instrument whioh gave the wound. "The 
direction —“Bind the wound and grease 
the nail” is still common when a wound 
has been given by a rusty nail. Sir 
Kenelm Rigby Says the salve is sympa¬ 
thetic, and quotes several instances to 
prove that “as the sword is treated the 
wound inflicted by It feels. Thus, if the 
instrument is kept wet, the wound will 
feel cool; if held to the fire, it will feel 
hot;” &o. 

But ihe baa ta’en the broken lance 
And washed it from the dotted gate, 

And faired the splinter o'er and o'er. 

Sir Walter Scott, “ Marmion." 

Wear. Never wear the image of Deity 
in a ring. So Pythagoras taught his 
dteciples, and Moses directed that the 
Jews should make no image of God. 
Both meant to teach their disciples that. 
God is incorporeal, and not to be likened 
to any created form. (See lamblichus, 

“ Protreptics, Symbol xxiv.") 

Never wear a brown hatyyn Friesland. 
(Set Hat.)' 

Tb wear the willow. (See Willow.) , 

To wear the wooden > sword. (See 
Wooden.) * 

Weasel- Weasels suck eggs. Hence 
Shakespeare: 

The weaael Soot 

Comes sneaking, and so snoks the priaoely egg. 

“ Henry V./Ts. 

I can auok mel-n-iholy oat or a song, as a weaael 
Woks eggs.-“ Aa You Like It," 1L 8. 

To cateh a weasel asleep. To catch a 

« orson nodding ; to find he has not his 
eatber-eye open. The Fronoh say, 
L'roire avoir trouve la pie an nid (to ex¬ 
pect to find the pie on its nest). The 
vigilant habits of these animals explain 
the allusions. 

Weather-Cock. By a papal enact¬ 
ment made in the middle of the ninth 
century, the figure of a cock was set up 
on evory church-steeple as the emblem 
of St. Peter. The emblem is in allusion 
to his denial of our Lord thrice before 
the cock crew twice. On the second * 
crowing of. the cock the warning of his 
Master flashed across his memory, and 
the repentant apostle “went out and 
wept bitterly.” 

Weather-Eye. / have my weather-eye 
open. 1 have my wits about me; I know 
what I am after; I can see a hawk from a 
hausen The weather-eye is that whioh 
looks at the sky, be., to forecast the 
weather. 
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, Weather-Gage. To get the weather- Weerdt (John do). A German general 

on of a wersoa. fo get the advantage of great repute, the terror of the French 
over him. A ship is said to have .the in the reign of Louis XIII, His name 
weather-gage of another when .it has got beoame proverbial in France, but gut 
the windward thereof. * corrupted into De-Vart. 


Were the 11 m 

Of Hokeby cnee oombiusd with mine, 

$g-2ES,”#**.» 

Web. i The web qf life. The destiny 
of aq, individual from the cradle te the 
grave. The allusion is to the three Fates 
who, according to Roman mythology, 
spin the thread of life, the pattern being 
the events whioh are to occur. 

Wrsve the vrph, weave the woof. 

The windiog-eheet uf Edward*! raoe; 

Give ample room and verge enough 
The charaoLen uf hell to trace. 

Oran, •• The Hard. 

Wedding Finger. Maorobius says 
the thumb is too busy to be set apart, 
the forefinger and little finger .are only 
half protected, the middle finger is called 
mediums, and is too opprobrious for the 

! impose of honour, so the only fingerieft 
b the pronu'bus or wedding finger, {dee 
RIno, fingers.) . ' 

Week. TlU Great Week (La Grande 
Semaine). The insurrectionary Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and,Thursday of July 27, 
28, and 29, 1830, when Charles X. was 
driven from the throne. 

Paseion Week. The week which con¬ 
tains Good Friday. 

The Feast of Weeks. A Jewish fes¬ 
tival, which lasted seven weekB, that is 
a "week of weeks,” after the Passover. 
Our PenteooBt or Whitepntide. 


Weeping Brides. A notion long 
prevailea in this country that it augured 
ill for a matrimonial alliance if the bride 
did not weep profusely at the wedding. 

As no witch could shed' more than 
three tears, and those from her left eye 
only, a copious flood of team gave assur¬ 
ance to the husband that the lady had 
not u plighted her troth n to Satan, and 
was no witch. 


Weeping Cross. To go by Weeping 
Cross. To repent, to. grieve. In ancient 
times weeping crosses were crosses where 

S enitents offered their devotions. In 
tafford there is a weeping cross. 

Stem men have wadded....th!irpar<*mouri....but 
ham coma home by Weeping Grow.—JRtorfa, * Jfon- 


Weeping Philosopher. Heracli'. 
tos; so called because he grieved at the 
folly of man. (flourished B.o. 500.} 


Weigh Anchor. Be off, get you 
gone. To weigh anchor is to lift it from 
its moorings, so that the ship may start 
on her voyage. As soon as this is done 
the ship is under-weigh— i.e., in move¬ 
ment. (Saxon, wwgan, to lift up, carry.) 

“ Get r>ff with you; ootuo. coma! weigh enuhov.”— 
Sir Walter scott, “ Th* Antiquary." 

Weir (Major). A favourite baboon 
of Sir Robert Redgauntlet. Sir Robert's, 
piper went to the infernal regions to 
obtain the knight’s receipt of rent, which 
had been paid, but no receipt could be 
found. The knight told the piper that 
his favourite baboon had carried it off 
and secreted it in the castle turret.—&r 
Watte? Scott, 11 Redgauntlet." 

Weissnichtwo(vw-tteeif-w). I know 
not, where; Utopia ; Kennaquhair; an 
imaginary place in Carlyle’s “ Sartor 
KesartusJ’ (See Utopia.) 

Welch Main., Same as* a “ Battle 
•Royal.” (See Battle.) 

Welch'er. Oae who lays a bet, but 
absepnds if he loses. It moans a Welch¬ 
man, and is based upon the nursery 
rhyme, “Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy 
was a thief.” 

Well. DanChmicer, veil of English 
nntlejiled. So Greeffrey Chaucer is spoken 
of by Spenser iniihe “ Faery Queen/' iv. 2. 
<(1328-1400.) 

Well of St. Keyne (Cornwall). The 
rephted virtue of’this well is that which¬ 
ever^ a married pair first drinks its 
waters will he the paramount power of 
the house. Southey has a ballad on the 
subject. 

Well of Samaria, new called: Na- 

bulus, is seventy-five feet deep. 

Well of Wisdom. This was the 
well under the protection of the god Mi- 
mir (q.v.). Oain, by drinking thereof, 
beoame the wisest of all beings.— Scandi¬ 
navian mythology. 

Well-beloved. Charles Vi. of 
France, le Bien-aimt. (1368-1422.) 

Well-founded Doctor. jEgid'ius 
Roma'nus, general of the Augustmiana. 
(*-1316-.) 
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Weller (Sam). Pickwick's factotum. 
His wit, fidelity, archness, and wide- 
awakodness are inimitable. — Pickens, 
“Pickwick Paper 

Tony Welter. Father of Sam. Type 
of the old stage-coach-man; portly in 
size, and dressed in a broad-brimmed 
hat, great-coat of many capes, and top- 
boots. {{is stage-coach was his castle, 
and elsewhere he was as green as a sailor 
on terra firma. — Pickens, “ Pickwick 
Papers." 

Wellington. Arthur Wellesley, duke 
of Wellington, called ** The Iron Uuke,” 
from biR iron constitution and iron will. 

(1769-1852.) 

Well noton's horse, Copenhagen. (Died 
at the age of twenty-seven.) 

Le Wellington des Joueurs. Lord 
Rivers was so called in Paris. 

be Wellington den Joueuni lost £2S,W0 at» elfin* 
briiinuiug at twelve at uiuht and euding ar seven the 
fol.owing uiem ng —RJirUrurgh Review (July. 1844). 

Wells (Somersetshire). So oalled 
from St. Andrew’s Well. 

Weno'nah. Mother of Hiawath'a. 
Her lover Mudjekee'wis, the west wind, 
proved false, and Wenonoh died.— Pong, 
fellow, tl Hiawatha." 

Werner alias Kruitsner , alias Count 
Siegendorf. Being driven from the do¬ 
minion of his father, he wandered about 
as a beggar for twelve years. Count 
Stralenheim, beingthe next heir, hunted 
him frota place to place. At length 
Strol'enheim, travelling through Silesia, 
was rescued from the Oder by Ulrio, and 
lodged in an old palace where Werner 
had been lodging for some few days. 
Werner robbed Stral'enheim of a rouleau 
of gold, but scarcely bad he done so when 
be recognised in Ulrio bis lost sod, and 
ohid him for saving the count., Ulrio 
murdered Stral’enheim, and provided for 
his father’s escape to Siegendorf castle, 
near Prague. Werner recovered bis do¬ 
minion, but found that his son wor a 
murderer, and imagination is left to fill 
up the future fate of both father and 
son.—Byron, “Werner." » 

Wer'ther. The sentimental hero of 
Goethn’s romance called “ The Sorrows 
of Werther.” 

"Werwolf or Were-Wolf (French, 
loup-garou). A bogie who roams about 
devouring infants, sometimes under 


the form of a wolf followed by dogs, 
sometimes as a white dog, sometimes as 
a black goat, and occasionally in an in- 
risible form. Its Bkiu is bullet-proof, 
unless the bullet has been blessed in a 
chapel dedicated to St. Hubert. This 
superstition was onoe common to almost 
all Europe, ana still lingers in Brittany, 
Limousin, and Auvergne. In the fif¬ 
teenth century a council of theologians, 
convoked by the emperor Sigismund, 
gravely decided that tne loup-garou was 
a reality. It is somewhat curious that 
we say a “ bug-bear,” and the French a 
“bug-wolf.’* (“Wer-wolf” is Anglo- 
Saxon war, a man, and wolf —a man in the 
semblance of a wolf. “ Garou” is either 
■wer-ou or war-ou, as in “warlock 
ou is probably a corruption of ore, an 
ogre.) 

%* Ovid tells the story of Lyoaon, 
king of. Arcadia, turned into a wolf, 
because-be tested the divinity of Jupiter 
by serving up to him a “ hash of human 
flesh. ” <„ ’ 

Berodotos describes the Netrn as sor¬ 
cerers, who had the power of assuming 
once a year the Bhape of wolves. 

Pliny relates that One of the family of 
Antaeus was chosen annually, by lot, to 
be transformed into a wolf, in which 
shape he continued for nine years. 

St. Patrick, we are told, converted 
Vereticus king of Wales into a. wolf. 

Wesleyan. A follower of John 
Wesley; a Methodist of the Wesleyan 
section. 

Wessex, -or West Saxon. Kingdom, 
included Hunts, Dorset, Wilts, Somerset, 
Surrey, Gloucestershire, and Bucks. 

Western (Miss Sophi'a). The lady¬ 
love of Tom Jones.— Fielding, “Tom 
Jones." 

Squire Western. A jovial fox-hunting 
oountry gentleman of the olden times.— 
Fielding, “ Tom Jones" 

Westmoreland (Land of the West 
Moors ’)’.' Geoffrey of Monmouth says (iv. 
17) that Mar or Ma'rius, son of Arvir'a- 
gus, one of the descendants of Brutus 
the Trojan wanderer, killed Rodrio, -a 
Piet, and set up a monument of his vie-' 
tory in a place which he oalled “ West- 
mar-land,” and the ohranioler adds that 
the “ inscriptibn of this stone remains to 
this day” 
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WETHERELL. 


WHIG 


I 

Wetherell ( Elizabeth ). A pseudo¬ 
nym adopted by Mis* Susan Warner, an 
American writer, author of " The Wide, 
Wide World,” and other works. 


nicknamed at Oxford "The White 
Bear,” for the rude, unceremonious way 
in which he would trample upon an ad¬ 
versary in argument.- (1787-1863.) 


Weyd-monat. The Anglo-Saxon 
name for June, " because the beasts did 
then weyd in the meadow^ that is to say, 
go and feed there."— Verstegan. 

Wf. A printer’s mark to indicate 
that the letter marked is correct but of 
the wrong type. IK means "wrong,” 
and/" font.” (See Font.) 

Whale. Very like a whale. Very 
much like a cock-and-bull story; a 
fudge. Hamlet chaffs Polo'nius by com¬ 
paring a cloud to a camel, and then to a 
weasel, and when the courtier assents 
Hamlet adds, "Or like a whale;" to 
which Polonius answers, "Very like a 
whale” (iii. 2). 

WT^ftlebone (2 syl.). White at 
whalebone. Our forefathers seemed to 
coufuse the walrus with the whale; ivory 
Was made from the teeth of the walrus, 
and "white as whalebone” is roally a 
blunder for "whitens walrus-bone.” 

WharnelifFe (2 Byl.), AWhamclife 
meeting is a meeting of the shareholders 
of a railway company, called for the pur¬ 
pose of obtaining their assent to a bill 
in Parliament bearing on the company’s 
railway; so called from lord Wham- 
eliffe, its originator. 

Wharton. Philip Wharton ,, duke 
of Northumberland, described by Pope 
in tbe " Moral Essays,” in the lines 
beginning— 

Wharton, the Hon and wonder of oar daps 

A most brilliant orator) but so licen¬ 
tious that he wasted his patrimony in 
drunkenness and self-indulgence. He 
was outlawed for treason, And died in a 
wretched condition at a Bernardino con¬ 
vent in Catalonia. (1698-1781.) 

What we Gave we Have, What 
we spent we had, What we had we lost. 
Mpitaph of the Good Marl of Courtenay. 
— Gibbrn, “ History qf the Courtenay 
Family .” 

This is a free translation of Martial’s 
distich— 

Extra fortunam ast quidquid donator amide 

Qua* dederis, aolaa temper habetus open 

Whately, archbishop of Dublin, 


Wheal or Huel means a tin-mine 

{Cornwall). 

Wheel. Emblematical of St. Catha¬ 
rine, who was put to death on a wheel 
somewhat resembling a chaff-cutter. 

St. Dona'tUB bears a wheel set round 
with lights. 

St. Euphe'mia and St. Willigis both 
carry wheels. 

St. Quintin fa sometimes represented 
with a broken wheel at his feot. * 

Whelps. Fifth-rate men of war. 
Thus, in Howell’s letters we read, "At 
the return of this fleet two of the whelps 
were cast away and in the Travels of 
Sir W. Brereton we read," I went aboard 
one of the king's ships, called the ninth 

whelp', which is.215 ton and 

tonnage in king’s books.” In queen 
Elizabeth’s navy was a ship called Lion's 
Whelp, and her navy was distinguished 
as first, second . . . tenth whelp. 

Wttetstone. (See Acoius Navius.) 


Whig is from Whiggam-more, a cor¬ 
ruption of Ugham-more (pack-saddle 
thieves), from tne Celtic vgham, (a pack- 
saddle). The Scotch freebooters were 
called pack-saddle thieves, from the 
pack-saddles, which they used to. employ 
for'the stowage of plunder. Tbe mar¬ 
quis of Argyle collected a band of these 
vagabonds, and instigated them to aid 
him in opposing certain government 
measures in the reign of James I., and 
in the reign of Charles II. all who op¬ 
posed government were called the Argyle 
whiggamors, contracted into whigs. (See 
Toby.) 


The eouth-weit counties of Roottaad have seldom 
ci rn enough to serve them all the year round, end 
the northern parte producing more than ther used, 
those in the neat went in cummer to hoy at belch 
the store# that same from the north.- from the word 
whiggam, need in driving their horses, all that drove 
were ealled the whiggmnon. oontrootod Into tvhtoi. 
How in the year before the news came down ef dnlm 
Hamilton's defeat, the ministers animated tbe r 
people to rise and march to Edinburgh; and ihey 
name up, marching <® the head of their perishes, 
with tut unheahd-of fury, praying and prewhtag all 
the wav ae they came. The marquis of Aw* nnd 
his party cams and headed ihem, they bcug about 
6 ,oho. Tula was called the “ Whigoamore’ Inroad 
and ever after thnt, all who opposed tbe court name 
in oon tempt. to he called whigs. from Scotland the 
word was brought into England, whom it te now 
one of our unhappy terms of dlennlon .—Buhop 
Ilu*net,"Own Tons*.” 




WHIGISM. 


WHITE. 
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Whig'ism. The political tenets of 
the whigH, which mar be broadly stated 
to be political and religious liberty. 
Certainly bishop Burnet's assertion that 
they are “.oppbsed to the court” may or 
may not be true. In the reigns of 
Charles II. and his brother James, no 
doubt they Were opposed to the court, 
but it was far otherwise in the reign of 
William III., George I., &c., when the 
tories were the anti-court party. 

Whip. He whipped round the corner 
—ran round it quickly- (Dutch, wippen; 
Welsh, pwipwia, to more briskly; poip, 
quick.) 

lie whipped it up in a minute. The 
allusion is the hoisting machine called 
a whip— i.e., a rope passed through a 
single block or pulley, and attached to 
the yard-arm. 

Whip'pers-in (of the House of Com¬ 
mons). These who hunt up the mem¬ 
bers on special rotes. In fox-hunting 
the whippers-in urge on the lagging 
hounds. 

Whipping Boy. A boy kept to be 
whipped when a prince deserred chastise¬ 
ment. Mungo Murray stood for Charles 
I, Bamaby Fitzpatrick, Edward VI.’s 
whipping boy, is mentioned by Fuller 
(“•Church History,” ii. 342). D’Osaat 
and Du Perron, afterwards cardinals, 
were whipped by Clement VIII. for 
Henri IV. 

Whiskers. A security for money. 
John de Castro of Portugal, haring cap¬ 
tured the castle of Diu, in India, bor¬ 
rowed of the inhabitants of Goa 1,000 
pistoles for the maintenance of his beet, 
and gare one of his whiskers as security 
of payment, Baying, “All the gold in 
the world cannot equal the value of this 
natural ornament, which 1 deposit in 
your hands.” 

WTiisTcey. Contracted from the 1 
Gaelic ooshk-cbpai (water of health). ' 
Usquebaugh, Irish uitge-a-baqh (water of 1 
life); eat i de vie, French (water of life]). 

L.L. whiskey is Lord Lieutenant whis¬ 
key. The duke of Richmond, who was 
lord Ueutenant in 1607, was a great hu¬ 
morist and bon vwant. One day* he 
sentto Kinahan and Co. for samples of 
their whiskey, and haring made his 
choice requested that the rat should be 
reserved for his use. Accordingly it was 
marked with L.L. (lord lieutenant), and 


the same quMity of whiskey has ever 
since retained the name. 

Whist. Cotton says that “ the game 
is so called from the silence that is to be 
observed in the play.” Dr. Johnson has 
adopted this derivation, but Taylor the 
Water-poet called the game Whisk, to 
the great discomfiture of this etymology. 

Whistle. You may whittle for that. 
You must not expect it. The reference 
is to sailors’ whistling for the wind. 
“They call the winds, but will they 
come when they are called ?” 

Only e little hour ero 
I wm whittling to St. Antonio 
For m capful of wind to fill our nil. 

And instead of a breeze he hat tent s gale. 

LonufMov, “ U olden Legend," r. 

Worth the whittle. Worth calling; 
worth inviting; worth notioe. The dog 
iB worth the pains of whistling for. Thus 
Heywood, in one of his dialogues con¬ 
sisting entirely of proverbs, says, u It is 
a poor dog that is not worth the whist¬ 
ling.” Goneril says to Albany— 

I have bten worth the whittle. 

Shdkttpearo, “ King Lear? It, a 

You mutt whittle for more. In the old 
whistle-tankards, the whistle comes into 
play when the tankard is empty, to an- 
nounoe to the drawer that more liquor is 
wanted*, Hence the expression, if a.per¬ 
son wants liquor he mutt whittle for it. 

You paid too dearly for your whittle. 
You paid dearly for something you fan¬ 
cied, but found that it did not answer 
your expectation. The allusion is to a 
story told by Dr. Franklin of his nephew, 
who set his mind on a common whistle, 
which he bought of a boy for four times 
its value. Franklin B&yB the ambitious 
who dance attendance on court, the 
miser who gives this world and the next 
for gold, the libertine who ruins his 
health for pleasure, the girl who marries 
a brute for'money, all pay “too much 
for their whistle.” 

To wet one’s whittle. To take a drink. 
Whistle means a pipe (Latin, fistula; 
Saxon, hwistle), hence the wind-pipe. 

So wm lilr Jolr whist* I well y-wet. 
i- Chuuctr, "Canterbury Talte." 

Whistle for the Wind. (Set Cap- 
full.) 

* Whet nice we (olden Leplud’s shore 1 

Bow wmsile neh bids tempest* fieri 

* Sir Witter Seed, "itaktbv “H. 11. 

Whits denotes parity, simplicity, and 
candour; innocence, truth, and hope. 

The ancient Druids, the prieste of 
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Jupiter, and indeed the priests generally 
of antiquity, used to wear white vest¬ 
ments. as do the clergy of the Established 
Church of England when they officiate 
in any sacred service. The magi also 
wore white robes. 

The head of Osiris, in Egypt, was 
adorned with a white tiara. , 

The victims offered to Jupiter were 
white; white horses were sacrificed to 
the sun, white oxen were selected for 
sacrifice by the braids, and white ele¬ 
phants are held sacred in Siam. 

To prove black? g white. To prove 
anything, no matter how absurd. The 
original meaning of black was white or 
wan, preserved in the word bleach. Wan 
is the same as wane, and means deficient 
in colour; and this synonym gives the 
hey to the word black as a negative 
term. (Saxon, bloc, pale, livid ; Swedish, 
llet, bleached; Danish, Meek, pale; 
Grech, Max, pale, delicate.) 

Knight of the While Moon, Sampson 
Carrasco assumed this character and 
devioe, in ordor to induee Don Quixote 
to abandon knight-errantry and return 
home. He challenged the knight to 
single combat, and the condition was, 
that if the Man'cbegan lunatic was over¬ 
thrown be shouljf return hooge, and 
abandon for twelve months the profes¬ 
sion of chivalry. Carrasco was the victor, 
and the occupation of Don Quixote being 
takon from him, he lingered a little 
while and then died.— CermntSs, “Don 
Quixote,” pt. II., bk. iv. 12, <fcc. 

White Brethren or White-clad 
Brethren, A sect in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Mosheim says (bk. ii., 
p. 2, ch. 5) a certain priest came from 
the Alps, clad in white, with an immense 
concourse of followers all dressed in 
white linen also. T£ey marched through 
several' provinces, following a erase 
borne by tbieir leader. Boniface X. or¬ 
dered their leader to be burnt, and the 
npiRitude dispersed. 

White Caps. A rebellious party of 
zealous Mahometans, put down by Kien- 
Ifing, the Chineea emperor, in 1758. 

White Cookade. The badge worn 
by the followers of Charles Edward, the* 
Pretender. 

White Elephant. King of the 
White Elephant. The proudest title 
borne by the kings of Ava and' Siam. 
In Ava the white elephant hears the 


title of ^lord,” and hae a minister of 
high rank to superintend his household. 

To have a white elephant to h»p, To 
have an expensive ana unprofitable dig¬ 
nity to support, or pet article to take 
care of. For example, a person moving 
is determined to keep a pet oarpet, and 
therefore hires his house to fit his Carpet. 
The king of Siam makes a present of a 
white elephant to such of his courtiers as 
he wishes to ruin. 

White Feather, To *how the white . 
feather. To show cowardice. No game¬ 
cock has a white feather. A white fea¬ 
ther indicates a cross-breed in birds. 

Showing the white feather. Some years 
ago a bloody war was raging between 
the Indians and settlers of the back- 
woods of North America. A Quaker, 
who refused to fly, saw one day a horde 
of savages rushing down towards .his 
house. set food before them, and 
when they had eaten the chief fastened 
a white feather ovor the door as a badge 
of friendship and peace. Though many 
bauds passed that house, none ever vio¬ 
lated the covenant by injuring its in¬ 
mates or property. 

White Friars. The Carmelites; so 
called because they dressed in white. 

White friars, London; so called from 
a monastery of White Friars which for¬ 
merly stood in Water Lane. 

Whitefrvars. A novel, by Emma 

Robinson. 

White Horse of Wantage (Berk¬ 
shire), cut in the chalk hills. This horse 
commemoratos a great victory gained by 
Alfred over tlio Danes, in the reign of 
his brother Ethelred I. The battle 1 b 
called the battle of JSscesdun (Ashtreo- 
bill). The horse is 374 feet long, and 
may be seen at the distanoe of fifteen 
miles.— Dr. Wise. 

An annual ceremony was once held, 
called “ Scouring the White Horse.” 

White House. The presidential 
mansion in the United States. It is a 
building Of freestone, painted white, at 
Washington. (See Whitehall.) 

VVhlte L&dies (Les Dames Blanches). 
A Bpecies of fde in Normandy. They 
lurk in ravines, fords, bridges, and other 
narrow passes, and ask the passenger to 
dance. If they receive a courteous an¬ 
swer, well; but if a refusal, they seise 
the churl and fling him into a ditch. 
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■where thorns and briars may serve to 
teach him gentleness of manners. The 
most famous of these ladies is “La dame 
d’Aprigny,” who used to occupy the site 
of the present Rue St. Quentin, at 
Bayeux, and “ La dame Abonde.” “ Vo- 
cant dom'inara Abun'diam pro eo quod 
dom'ibus,quas frequentanb, abundan'tiam 
hono'rum temporu'lium prosta'rg putan- 
tur non al'iter tilu sentiendum est neque 
al'iter quam quemod'modum deillisaudi- 
visti.”— William of Auvergne (1243). 
(See Bepchta.) 

One kind of th(*io the Italians Ata name; 

The French on) I Me ; we Sgbile ; and the Same 
orueia White Dames, and t hose that them have seen 
Night Lames some, of which Uabnudta's queen. 

" IlierarehU," vUt. p. 607. 

White Lady bt German legend. A 
being dressed in white, who appeared 
at the castle of German princes, &c., 
when any important event was about to 
tako place. She is said to carry a bunch 
of keys at her side, and to sit watch¬ 
ing over children when their nurses lie 
asleep. The first instance of this appa¬ 
rition occurs in the sixteenth century, 
and the name given to the lady is Bertha 
of Rosenberg (in Bohemia). 

The White Lady. The legend says 
that Bertha promised the workmen of 
Neuhans a sweet soup and carp on the 
completion of the castle. In remem¬ 
brance thereof, these dainties are given 
to the poor of Bohemia on Maundy 
Thursday. 

The most oelebrated in Britain is the 
White Lady of AveneV, the creation of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

The White Lady of Ireland. The 
Benshie (q.v.). 

White Bose. The House of York, 
whose emblem it was. 

White Rose of England, So Perkin t 
Warbeck or OsWkwiis always addressed 
by Margaret of Burgundy, sister of Ed¬ 
ward lv. 

The White Hose of Ralry. Cecily, wife 
of Richard duke of York, and mother of 
Edward IV. and Richard III. She was 
the youngest of twenty-oqp children. 

White feheep (Ak-koin-loo). A tribe 
of Turkomans, so called from their 
standards. The Sophivo'an dypasty of 
Persia was founded by one of this tnbe. 

White Squall. One which pro¬ 
duces no diminution of light, in contra¬ 
distinction to a black squall, in which the 
olouds are blaok and heavy. . 


White Stone. Days marked with a 
white stow. Days of pleasure; days to 
be remembered with gratification. The 
Romans used a white stone 11 or piece of 
chalk to mark their lucky days with on 
the calendar. Those that were unlucky 
they marked with, black ohareoal. (See 
Red-letter Day.) 

White Surrey. The horse of Rich¬ 
ard HI. 

Saddle White Surrey for the Arid. 

Shakespeare, "Richard III.," t. 8. 

White Tincture. That prepara¬ 
tion which the alchemists believed would 
convert any baser metal into silver. It 
is also called the Stone of the Seoond 
Order, the Little Elixir, and the Little 
Magisterium. (See Red Tincture.) 

White Water-lot us (Pe-lien-kaou). 
A secret society which greatly disturbed 
the empire of China in the reign of Kea- 
King. (,1796-1820.) 

White Widow. The duchess of 
Tyrconnel, wifo of Riohard Talbot, lord- 
deputy of Ireland under James IT., 
created duke of Tyrconnel a little before 
the king's abdication. After the death 
of Talbot, a female, supposed to be his 
duchess, supported herself for a few 
days by her needle. She wore a white 
mask and dressed in White.— Pennant, 
“London,* p. 147. 

Whitebait Dinner. The minis- 
• terial dinner that announces the near 
olose of the parliamentary session. Sir 
Robert Preston, M.P. for Dover, first in¬ 
vited his friend George Rose (secretary, 
of the Treasury) and an elder brother of 
the Trinity House to dine with him at 
his fishing cottage, on the bonks of 
Dagenham lake. This was at the close 
of the session. Rose on one oocasion 
proposed that Mr. Pitt, their mutual 
mend, should be asked to join them.} 
this was done, and Pitt promised to re? 
peat his visit the year following, when 
other members swelled the party. This 
went on for several yeara, when Pitt 
suggested that the muster should be in 
future nearer town, and Greenwich wag 
selected. Lord Camden next advised 
that each man should pay his quota. 
The dinner became an annual feast, and 
is now a matter of dourse. The Mate of 
meeting is Trinity Monday, or .as near 
Trinity Monday as f circumstances will 
allow, and therefore is near the olose of 
the session. 
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WHITEB0YS, 
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Whiteboya. A secret agrarian awo- 
ciation organised in Ireland about the 
year 1759; so called because they wore 
white shirts in their nightly expeditions. 
In 1787 a new association appeared, the 
members of which called themselves 
“ Right-boys.” The, Whiteboys were 
originally called “ Levellers,” from their 
throwing down fences and levelling en¬ 
closures. (See Levellers.) 

Whitehall (London) obtainod its 
name from the white and fresh appear- 
anoe of the front, compared with the 
ancient buildings in York Place.—Bmy- 
fey, “Londonianu” (See WHITE Hobsu.) 

'Whitewashed. Said of a person 
who has taken the benefit of the Insol¬ 
vent Act. He went to prison covered 
with-debts and soiled with “dirty wtfys:” 
be comes out with a clean bill to begin 
the contest of life afresh. 

Whitsunday. White Sunday. In 
the primitive church, the newly-baptised 
wore white from Easter to Pentecost, and 
were called alba'ti (white-robed).' The 
last of the Sundays, which was also the 
ohief festival, was oalled emphatically 
Domin'ica in Albis (Sunday in White). 

A correspondent in Notes and Queries 
offers a very devor suggestion : As the 
word was origitf&lly written Wit-Sonday 
or Wite-Soneday, the etymology is pro¬ 
bably Wit-Sunday—i.e., Wisdom Sunday, 
the day when the Apostles were filled 
with wisdom by the Holy Ghost. 

Whittle Down. To cut away with 
a knife or whittle; to reduce; to en¬ 
croach. In Cumberland, underpaid 
schoolmasters are allowed Whittle-gait— 
i.e., the privilege of knife and fork at 
the table of those who femploy them. 

The Americans “whittled down the 
royal throne“whittled out a common¬ 
wealth;" “whittle down the forest 
trees;" “whittle out a railroad;” 
“ whittle down to the thin end of no¬ 
thing.” 

We bus whittles Sown oar l oh extremely, end 
will not allow e mu more than 360 Bugluh aUiu 
out of 4.00U.— Watpols, 

Whole Duty of Man. Tenison, 
bishop of Lincoln, says the author was 
Dr. Chaplin, of University College, Ox¬ 
ford.— Evelyn, “ Diary." 

Thomas Hearne ascribes the author¬ 
ship to archbishop Bancroft. 

Some think Dr. Hawkins, who wrote 
the introduction, was the author. 


The following names have also been 
suggestedLady Packington (assisted 
by Dr. Fell), archbishop Sterne, arch¬ 
bishop Wood head, William Fulman, 
archbishop Frewen (president of Mag- v 
dalen College, Oxford), and others. 

Whom the Gtods Dove Die 
Young (Herodotos). Cited in “Don 
Juan,” canto iv. 12 (death of Haidee). 

Wicked (2 eyl.), in connection with 
mch, like the French michant with 
mUcke. This seems to be an ecclesias¬ 
tical allusion. The good are “ the lights 
of the earth,” the evil are smouldering 
wicks. We read two or three times iu 
the Bible that the “ candle of the wicked 
shall be put out.” (French, mScher, to 
smoke with brimstone. “ Wick” is the 
Saxon weok, a reed. See Ps. i.; compare 
Isa. xlii. 3.) 

Wicked Bible. (See Bible.) 

Wicket-gate. The entrance to the 
road that leadeth to the Celestial City. 
Over the portal is the inscription — 
“ Knock, and it shall be opened unto 
tod.” — banyan, “Pilgrim!* Progress.” 

Wicliffe (John), called “The'morn¬ 
ing star of the Reformation.” (1324- 
1384.) 

Wide'nostrils (3 syl.; French, Brin- 
gucnarilles). A huge giant, who subsisted 
on windmills, and lived in the island of 
Tohu. When Fantagruel and his fleet 
reached this island, no food could bo 
eooked because Widenostrils had Swal¬ 
lowed “every individual pan, skillet, 
kettle, frying-pan, dripping-pan, boiler, 
and saucepan in the land,” and died 
from eating a lump of butter. Tohu 
and Bohu, two contiguous islands (in 
Hebrew, toil and confusion), mean lands 
laid waste by war. The giant had eaten 
everything, so that there “ was nothing 
to fry with,” as the French say— m., 
nothing left to live upon. 

Widow (in “ Hudibras ”). The relict 
of Aminidab Wilmer or Willmot. an In¬ 
dependent, slain at Edgehill. She had 
£200 left her. Sir Hudibras fell in love 
with her. 

Widpw Bird, a corruption of Why* 
daw Bird; so called from the country 
of Whydaw in Western Africa. The 
: blunder is perpetuated in the scientific 
' name given to the genus, which is tho 
I Latin Vid'ua, a widow. 
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Widow Blaokaore. A perverse, 
bustling, masoulioie, pettifogging, liti¬ 
gious woman.— Wycherley, “ The Plain 
Dealer” 

' Widows* Caps- This was a Roman 
custom. Widows were obliged to wear 
"weeds" for ten months. — Seneca, 
" Epwtlee ,” lxv. 

Widows’ Pianos. Inferior instru¬ 
ments sold as bargains; so called from 
the ordinary advertisement announcing 
that a widow lady is compelled to sell 
her piano,' for which she will take half- 
price. 

Widow’s Port. A wine sold for 
port, but of quite a different family. 
As a widow retains her husband’s name 
after the husband is taken away, 90 this 
mixture of potato-spirit and some in¬ 
ferior wine •retains the name of port, 
though every drop of port is taked 
from it. 

We have all heard of widow’s port, and of the m- 
stinettre dread alt person* who hare any reapeot for 
their health have for it—The Tunes. 

Wie'l&nd (2 syl.). The famous smith 
of Scandinavian fable. He and Amilias 
had a contest of skill in their handi¬ 
craft. Wieland’s sword cloft his rival 
down to the waist; but so sharp was the 
sword, that Amilias was not aware of 
the cut till he attempted to stir, when 
he divided into two pieces. This sword 
was named Balmung. 

Wife is from the verb to weave. 
Saxon, wefan; Danish, weeven; German, 
webew, whence weib, a woman, one who 
works at the distaff. Woman U oalled 
the distaff. Hence Dryden calls Anne 
" a distaff on the throne.” While a girl 
was spinning her wedding ^lothe| she 
was simply a spinster; but when thiB 
task was done, and she was married, she 
became a wife, or one who had already 
woven her allotted task. 

AUrad, in his will, speaks of his male 
and female descendants as those of the 
spear-sicle and those of the spindle-side, 
a distinction still observed by the Ger¬ 
mans ; and heiice the dffigies on graves 
of spears and spindles. 

’Wig. Latin pilueea, a head of hair; 
Italian perruca, French perruque, whenoe 
periwig, contracted into 'wig. 

A big wig. A magnate. Louis XIV. 
had long flowing hair, and the courtiers, 


out of compliment to the young king, 
wore perukes. When Louis grew older 
he adopted the wig, which soon incum¬ 
bered the head and shoulders of all the 
aristocracy of England and France. 

An n ft* over the drash there will be tal m 
w.'g left in the pariah, ana that’s the mintiter'a. — 
Sir Walter Scott, “ The 


Mala Wigs. A perukier, who fancied 
himself ’'married to immortal verse,” 
sent his epic to Voltaire, asking him to 
examine it and give bis " candid opinion ” 
of its merits. The witty patriarch of 
Forney simply wrote on the MS., " Make 
Wigs, Make Wigs, Make Wigs,” and 
returned it to the barber-poet. (See 
Sutor —Stick to the Cow.) 


Wiga (Saxon, wig, a warrior). This 
word enters into many names of places, 
as Wigan in Lancashire, where Arthur is 
said to have routed the Saxons. 

Wight (Isle of) means probably 
channel island (Celtic, gwy, water; gwyth, 
the channel). The inhabitants used to be 
oalled Uubtii or Gwythii, the inhabitants 
of the channel-isle. 

Another derivation is.Jute (a preda¬ 
cious warrior), whence the island was 
once called Ytaland or Gytaland, the 
land of the Ytas, Gytas, or Jutes; but 
Yta and Gyta are merely other forum of 
gwytha. 

Isle of Wight, according to the famous 
"Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” fo so called 
from Wihtgar, great grandson of king 
Cerdic, who conquorea the island. All 
eponymic names—that is, names of per¬ 
sons, like the names of placet, are more 
fit for fable than historyas Cissa to 
account for Cissance&ster (Chichester), 
Horsa to account for Horsted, Hengist to 
account for Hengistbury, Brutus to ac¬ 
count for Britain, and so on. 

Wig'wam'. An Indian hut (A merica ). 
The Enisteoeaux word is vrigwaum, and 
the Algonquin wiguiwaum. 

Wild (Jonathan), the deteotive, born 
at Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire. 
He brought to the gallows thirty-five 
highwaymen, twenty-two housebreakers, 
and ten returned coavicta. He was him¬ 
self hanged at Tyburn for housebreaking 
“amidstthe execrations of an enraged 
populace, who pelted him with stones to 
the last moment of his existence.” (1682- 
1725.) Fielding has a novel entitled 
"Jonathan Wild.” 
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Wild as a March Hare. The 
hare in spring, after one or two rings, 
will often run straight on end for several 
miles. This is especially the case with, 
the buck, which therefore affords the 
best sport * 

Wild Soar of Ardennes. William 
de laMarok ,—Sir Walter Scott, “ Quentin 
Durward .” 

Wild Boar. An emblem of warlike 
fury and merciless brutality. • 

Wild Boy of Haxneln or Man 
of Nature , found in the forest of Herts, 
wold, Hanover. He walked on all fours, 
climbed trees like a monkey, fed on 
grass and leaves, and oould never be 
taught to articulate a Single word. Dr. 
Arbuthnotand lord Monboddo sanctioned 
the notion that this poor boy was really 
an unsophisticated specimen of the genus 
homo; but Bluroenbach showed most 
conclusively that he was born dumb, of 
weak intellect, and was driven from his 
home by a stepmother. He was dis¬ 
covered in 172o ; was called Peter the 
Wild Boy; and died at Broadway Farm, 
near Berkhaametead, in 1786 (at the 
supposed age of seventy-three). 

Wild Children. 

(1) Peter the Wild, Boy. (See above.) 

(2) Mdlle. Lablanc, found by the vil¬ 
lagers of Soigny, near Chalons, in 1731; 
she died at Paris in 1780 (at the sup. 
posed age of sixty-two). 

(3) A child captured by three sports¬ 
men in the woods of Cannes 1 (France) in 
1708. {See " World of Wonders," pt. ix., 
p. 61, Correspondence.) 

Wild-goose Chase. A hunt after 
a mare’s-nest. This ohase has two de¬ 
fects ; First, It is very hard to catch the 
goose; and, secondly, it is of very little 
worth when it is caught. 

To lead one a wild-goose chase. To be¬ 
guile one with false hopes, or put one on 
the pursuit of something not practicable, 
or at spy rate not worth the chase. 

Wild Huntsman. 

The German tradition is that a spec¬ 
tral hunter with dogs frequents the Black 
Forest to ohase the wild animals ,—Sir 
Walter Scott, “ Wild Huntsman." 

^The French story -of “ Le Grand 
Veneur’’ is laid in Fontainebleau Forest, 
and is considered to be " St. Hubert,”— 
F\ith& Matthieu, 

The English name is “ Heme the 


Hunter,” who was once a keeper in Wind¬ 
sor Forest, In winter time, at midnight, 
he walks about Herne’s Oak, and blasts 
trees and cattle. He wears horns, and 
rattles a chain in a “ most hideous man¬ 
ner.”— u Merry Wives*of Windsoi',” fv. 4. 

The Sootch lay a phantom chase in 
“Albania.” 

Wild Man of the Forest. Orson, 
brother of Valentine and nephew of king 
Pepin.—” Valentine and Orson.’* {See 
. Orson.) 

Wild Oats. He it towing kis wild 
oats —indulging the buoyant folly v of 
youth; living in youthful dissipation. 
The idea is that the mind is a Held of 
good oats, but these pranks are wild oats 
or weeds sown amongst tho good seed, 
choking it for a time, and about to die. 
out and give place |o genuine corn. 
The corresponding French phrase is Jeter 
* ses premiers feux, which reminds ns of 
Cicero’s expression, Nondum illi deffrbuit 
adolescentia. 

Wild Women ( Wilds Frauga) of 
Germany resemble tho Elle-maids of 
Scandinavia. Like them, they are very 
beautiful, have long flowing hair, anil 
live in hills. (&« Wunderberg.) 

Wi'd'air ( Sir Harry). A profligate 
in Farquhar's “ Constant Couple.” 

Wilde. A John or Johnny Wilde is 
one who wearB himself to skin and bone 
to odd house to house and bam to barn. 
The tale is that John Wilde of Roden- 
kirchen, in the Isle of Riigen, found* one 
day a glass slipper belonging Jo one of 
the hill-folks. Next day the little 
brownie, in the character of a merchant, 
came to redoem it, and John asked as 
theprioe “that he should And a gold 
ducA in every furrow he ploughed.” The 
bargain was ooncluded, and the avari¬ 
cious bunks never ceased ploughing 
morning, noon, nor night, out died 
within twelve months from over-work.— 
Riigen tradition. 

Wildfire {Madge). The crazy daughter 
of Old Meg MurdoohBon, the gipsy thief. 
She had been seduoed when a giddy girl, 
and the murder of her infant had turned 
her brain. —Sir Walter Scott, “ Heart of 
MUh Lothian."' 

Wile away Time (not While). It is 
the. same word as “ guile,” to “ beguile 
the time” ( fulCert iempus). 
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Wil'ft'id, son of Oswald Wycliffe, a 
lad after the type of Beattie’s Minstrel. 
He was in love with Matilda^ heir of 
Rokeby’s knight. After various vil* 
lanieB, Oswald forced Matilda to pro¬ 
mise to many his son. Wilfrid thanked 
her, and fell dead at her feet .-—Sir Walter 
Scott, “ Rohhu.” 

$t. Wilfrid. Patron saint of bakers, 
being himself of the same craft. (634- 
709.) 

St. Wilfrid!e Needle. A narrow passage 
in the orypt of Ripon cathedral, built by 
Odo, archbishop of Canterbury, and used 
to try whether virgins deserve the name 
or not. It is Baid that none but virgins 
can paBB this ordeal. 

Wilhelm Mei'ster (2 syl.). The 
first true German novel. It was by 
Goethe, who died 1832, agod eighty-three. 


William (2 syl.; in “Jerusalem 
Delivered "), archbishop of Orange. An 
ecclesiastical warrior, who besought pope 
Urban on his knees that he might be 
sent in the crusade. He took 400 armed 
men in his train from his own diocese. 

William^ youngest son of William 
Rufus. He wore a casque of gold, and 
was the loader of a large army of British 
bow.men and Irish volunteers in the 
crusading army.— Tasso, “Jerusalem De¬ 
livered,” bk. iiu 

*** English history teaches that 
William Rufus was never married. {See 
OltLANDO FUUIOSO.) 

Betted Will. William lord Howard, 
warden of the Western Marches. (1563- 
1640J) • 


Hla Bllbrn blade, by Marohmen felt, 

Hang la u broad and studded belt, 

Hence. in rude phrase, the burneren still 
Called noble Howard " Helteil Will 
Sir trailer Scott, “Lav of the Lent JKiiwtwl,” v. IS. 

3f. William of Aquitaine was one of 
the soldiers of Charlemagne, and helped 
to chaBe the Saracens from Languedoc. 
In 808 ho renounced the world, and -died 
812. He is usually represented as a 
mailed soldier. 

St. William of Malavalle or MalevaL 
A French nobleman of very abandoned 
life; but being converted, he went as 
pilgrim to Jerusalem, and on his return 
retired to the desert of Malavalle. He is 
depicted in a Benedictine's habit, with 
armour lying beside him. (Died 1157.) 

Sl Wi(liam.ofMomtffelieri& represented 
with a lily growing from his mouth, with 
the words Ave Maria in gold letters on it. 


St. William of Monte Virgine is drawn 
with a wolf by his side, (Died 1142.) 

St. William of Norwich was the cele¬ 
brated child Baid to have been crucified 
by the Jews in 1137-. He is represented 
as a child crowned with thorns, or cruci¬ 
fied, or holding a hammer and nails in 
his hands, or wounded in his side with a 
knife. ( Sec Hugh or Lincoln.) 

V In Percy's “Reliques,” bk. i, 8, 
there is a tale of a lad named Hew, son 
of lady Helen, of Merryland town (Milan), 
who was allured by a Jew’s daughter 
with an apple. She stuck him with a 
penknife, rolled him in lead, and cast 
him into a well. Lady Helen went in 
search of her boy, and the child’s ghost 
cried out from the bottom of the well— 

The lead ie wonilroue he»rj, mltber, 

The well le wo&droue ileip ; 

A krt n penknife etieke In my hert; 

A word I donnae epelk. 

St. William of Roeschild is represented 
with a torch'fiaming on his grave. (Died 
1203.) 

Si. William of York is depioted in 
pontificals, and bearing his arehiepis- 
oopal cross. (Died 1154.) 

William II. The body of this king 
was picked up by Purkess, a charcoal- 
burner of Minestead, and conveyed in a 
cart to Winchester. The name of Purkess 
is still to be seen in the same village. 

A Mlneetead ohurl.-wheee wonted trade 
Was burning charcoal In the glade, 
Outstretched amid the gorse 
The mouaixh found; en<( hi Ms wain 
He raised, and to 8l. Switbio’e lane 
• Conveyed the bleeding corse. W. 8- Host. 

William III. It was not known till 
the discovery of the correspondence of 
Cardonuel, secretary of Marlborough, by 
the Historical MS. Commission in 1869, 
that our Dutoh king was a great eater. 
Cardonnel, writing from the Hague, 
October, 1701, to under-secrotary Ellis, 
says— “ It is a pity his majesty will not 
be more temperate iu his diet. Should 
1 eat so much, and of the same kinds, 
1 daro say 1 should scarce have H survived < 
it so tong, and yet I reckon myself none 
■of the weakest constitutions.” 

William of Claudes'lie (2 syl.). A noted 
outlaw and famous archer of the “north 
oountrie.” (.See Clym of ?hb Clough.) 

William of Newburgh (Gulielmus Neu- 
brigenais), monk of Newburgh ia York¬ 
shire, surnaqted Little, and sometimes 
called ‘Oulielmus Ramus, wrote a history 
in five books, from the Conquest to 1197, 
edited by Thomaa Hearne,- in three 
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volumes, octavo, Oxford, 1719. The 
Latin is good, and the worljj ranks with 
that of Malmesbury. William of New¬ 
burgh is the first writer who rejects 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Trojan descent 
of the old Britons, whioh be calls a “fig¬ 
ment made more absurd by Geoffrey** 
impudent and impertinent lies.” He is, 
however, quite as fabulous an historian 
as the “impudent” Geoffrey. <1136- 
1208.) 

Williams. Caleb William. (See 
Falkland.) 

Willie-Wastle (thq, child’s $ame). 
Willie Wastle was governor of Hume 
castle, Haddington. When Cromwell 
sent a summohs to him to surrender, he 
replied— 

Bem I, WUIle Wantle, 

Stand arm in my awtle, 

And all the due* in lae town 
Btia'nt pull Willie Uaetledown. 

Willoughby (Sir Hu$h). Sent by 
queen Elizabeth to discover the north¬ 
east passage. H<o sailed in command of 
three ships, all of which were lost. Sub¬ 
sequently voyagers tried the north-west 
course. 

Booh wee the Brlton'i fate 

As wtth flnt prow (what have not Brltona dared ?) 

Be for the pauage (ought, attempted idxua 

Bomuohia vain. Thomson." H’uUsr." 

Willow. To wear the willow. To go. 
into mounting, especially for a sweet¬ 
heart or bride. Fuller says, “The wil¬ 
low is a sad tree, whereof such as have 
lost tbeir love make their mourning gar¬ 
lands.” The psalmist tells us that the 
Jews in captivity “hanged tbeir harps 
upon the willows ” in sign of mourning 
(cxxxvii.). 

Willow Garland, in emblem of 
being forsaken. “ All round my bat I 
wear a green willow.” So Shakespeare: 
“ 1 offered turn my company to a willow- 

tree” .to make him a garland, as being 

. forsaken” (“Much Ado About Nothing,” 
ii. 1.) The very term weeping willow will 
suffice to acoount for its emblematical 
character. 

Willow Pattern. To the right is 
a lordly mandarin's country seat. It is 
two storeys high to show the rank and 
wealth of the possessor; in the fore¬ 
ground is a pavilion, in the back-ground 
an orange-tree, and to the right of the 
pavilion a peach-tree in full hearing. 
The estate is enclosed by an elegant 




wooden fence. At one end of the bridge 
is the famous willow -tree, and at the 
other the gardener’s cottage, one storey 
high, and so humble that Hie grounds 
are wholly uncultivated, the only green 
thing being a small fir-tree at the back. 
At the top of the pattern (left-hand side) 
is an island, with a cottage; the grounds 
are highly oultivated, ana much has been 
reclaimed from the water. The two birds 
are turtle-doves. The three figures on 
the bridge are the mandarin's daughter 
with a distaff nearest the cottage, the 
lovers with a box in the middle, and 
nearest the willow-tree the mandarin with 
a whip. 

The tradition. The mandarin had an 
only daughter named Li-chi, who fell in 
love with Chang, a young man who lived 
in the island borne represented at tho 
top of the pattern, and who had been 
her father’s secretary. The fathor over¬ 
heard thorn one day making vows of love 
under the orange-tree, and sternly for¬ 
bade the unequal match; but the lovers 
contrived to elope, lay concealed for a 
while in the gardener’s cottage, and 
thence made their escape in a boat to 
the island home of the young lover. The 
enraged mandarin, pursued them with a 
whip, and would have beaten them to 
death had not the gods rewarded their 
fidelity by changing them both into turtle¬ 
doves. The picture is called the willow 
pattern not only because it is a tale of 
disastrous love, but because the elope¬ 
ment occurred “ when Hie willow begins 
to shed its leaves.” 

Willy-nilly. Nolens volens ; willing 
or not. Will-he, nill-he, where nill is n’ 
negative and will, the same as nolens is 
n'-volens. 

Wilmington, invoked by Thomson 
in his “ Winter,” is Sir Spencer Compton, 
earl of Wilmiugton, the first patron of 
our poet, and speaker of the House of 
Commons. 

Wil'ted (A merican). Withered. This 
is the Dutch and German welken (to fade). 
Spenser says, “When ruddy PhcBbus 
’gins to welk in wa*t ”— i.e,, fade in the 
west. 

Wilton (Ralph de). The accepted 
sujtor of lady Clare, daughter of the earl 
of Glouoester. When lord Marmion over¬ 
came De Wilton in the ordeal of batthfc 
and left him on the field for dead, lady 
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nation. Dr. J oh noon's notion that the 
wind egg does not oontain the principle 
of life is no more correct th#h the super¬ 
stition that the ben that lays it was im- 

* pregnated, like the “ Thracian mares/’ 
by the wind. 

Windfall. Unexpected legacy; 
money which has come de ccelo. Some 
of the English nobility were forbidden 
by the tenure of their estates to foil the 
timber, ail the trees being reserved for 
the use of the Royal Navy. Those trees, 
however, which were blown down were 
excepted, and hence a good wind was 
often a great god-send. 

Windmills. Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, riding through the plains of 
Montiel, approached thirty or forty wind¬ 
mills, which he declared to Sancho Panza 
“ were giants, two leagues in length or 
more.” Striking bis spurs into Kosi- 
nantS, with hiB lance in the rest, he 
drove at one of the “monsters dreadful 
as Typhoons." The lance lodged in the 
sail, and the latter, striking both man 
and beast, lifted them into the air, 
shivering the lance to pieces. When 
the valiant knight and his steed fell to 
the ground they were both much injured, 
and Don Quixote declared that the en¬ 
chanter Freston, “who carried off his 
library with all the books therein,” had 
changed the giants into windmills “out 
of malice.”— Cervantes, “Don Quixote 
bk. i., cli. 8. 

To fight with windmills. To combat 
chimeras. Tho French have the same 
roverb, “ Se battre oontre des moulins 
vent.’* The allusion is, of course, to 
the adventure of Don Quixote referred 
to above. % 

To have windmills in yowr head. Fan¬ 
cies, chimeras. Similar to “ bees in 
your bonnet” Sanoho Panza 

says— 

Did I not tall your warship they were windmills ? 
•nd who«oold hive though* otherwise, esoept such 
is had windmills in thou hsad f—Csrsemtu, “Don 
Quixote," bk. i.. oh. & 

Windmill Street. When Charnel 
ohapel, St. Paul’s, was taken down l>y tlie 
Protector Somerset, in 1549, more than 
1,000 cart-loads of bones were removed 
to Finsbury Fields, where they formed a 

• large mound, on which three windmills 
were erected. It was from these mills 
that the street obtained its nam n.—Leigh 
Hunt 


Window. A corruption of winder. 
(W elsh, gwynUdar.) A door or lattice to 
let in the wind* w air. 

Wine. The French say of wine that 
makes you stupid, it is vin d&ne ; if it 
makes you maudlin, it is vinde cerf (from 
the notion that deer weep); if quarrel¬ 
some, it is vin de lion ; if talkative, it is 
vin de pie; if sick, it is vin do. pore ; if 
crafty, it ib vin de renard; if rude, it is 
via at singe. [See below.) 

Win of Ape (Chaucer). “ I trow that 
ye have drunken win of ape"—wine 
to make you drunk; in French, via de 
singe. There » a Talmud parable which 
says that Satan came 0>ne day to drink 
with Noah, and slew a lamb, a lion, a 
ig, and an ape, to teach Noah that man 
efore wine is in him is a lamb, when ho 
drinks moderately ho is a lion, when like 
a sot he is a swine, but after that any 
further excess makes him an ape that 
chatters and jabbers without rhyme or 
reason^ (See above.) 

Wine-month or Wyn-monaK^oxoix). 
The mouth of October, the time of vintage. 

Win'frith. The same as St. Boniface, 
the apostle of Germany, an Anglo-Saxon, 
killed by a band of heathens in 755. 

Wing. Wing of a house, wing of an 
army, wing of a battalion or squadron, 
&c., are the side-pieces which start from 
the main body, as the wings of birds. 

Don't try to fly without wmgs. Attempt 
nothing you are not fit for. A French 
proverb. 

Winifred (St.). Patron saint of 
virgins, because she was beheaded by 
rince Caradoe for refusing to marry him. 
ho was Welsh by birth, and the legend 
says that her head falling on the ground 
originated the famous healing well of St. 
Winifred in Flintshire. She is usually 
drawn like St. Denis/carrying her head 
in her hand. Holywell, in Wales, iB 
St. Winifred’s Weil, celebrated for its 
“miraculous” virtues. 

Winkin’. He ran like winkin' 
very fast. He did it in the twinkling of 
.an eye, or, as the French say, dans un 
clin dosil; Italian, in un batter docc/do. 

Winkle (Nathaniel). A cockney 
sportsman, and one of the Piokwiek club. 
— Dickens, “ Pickwick Papers." 

Hip van Winkle. A'Dutch colonist of 
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New York. He met with a strange man 
in a ravine of the Kaatskiil Mountain*, 
Rip helps him to carry a keg, and when 
they reach 'the destination Rip sees a 
number of odd creatures playing nine¬ 
pins, but no one otters a worn. Master 
Winkle seizes the first opportunity to 
take a sip at the keg, falls into a stupor, 
and sleeps for twenty years. On waking, 
his wife is dead and buried, his daughter 
is married, his native village has been 
remodelled, and America has become 
independent.— Waahington lining. 

Wint-monat ( Wind-month ). The 
Anglo-Saxon name for November. 

Winter, Bummer. We say of an 
old man, “His life haB extended to a 
hundred winters;”’ but of a blooming 
girl, “She has seen sixteen summers.” 

Winter’s Tale (Shakespeare). The 
story is taken from the “ Pleasant His¬ 
tory of Dorastus and Fawnia,” by Robert 
Greene. Dorastus is called by Shake¬ 
speare Florizol and Doricles, *nd Fawnia 
is Perdita. Leontes of the “Winter’s 
Tale” is called Kgistus in the novel, 
Polixenes is called Pandosto, and queen 
Hermi'ong is called Bellaria. 

Wir'ral (Cheshire), where are “few 
that either God or man with good heart 
love.” — “ Sir Gawayne and the Green 
Knight .” 

Wise {The). 

Albert II., duke of Austria, callod 
The Lame and Wise. (1289, 1330-1358.) 

Alfonso X. or IX. of Leon, and IY- 
of Casti]e, called The Wise and The Astro- 
ntmer. (1203, 1252-1285.) 

Bernard Albi'nus, a medical writer, 
called Weiss. (1658-1721.) 

Charles V. of France, oalled Le Sage. 
(1337, regent 1358-1360, king 1364-1380.) 

Che-tsoU, founder of the fourteenth 
dynasty of China, called llou-pe-lae (the 
model ruler), and his sovereignty The 
Wise Government. (1278-1295.) 

Comte de las Cases, called Le Sage. 
0766-1842.) 

Frederick, elector of Saxony. (1463, 
1544-155A) 

John Y. of Brittany, called The Good 
and Wise. (1889,1899-1442.) 

If Wise as the women qf Mungret. At 
Mungret, near Limerick, was a famous 
monastery, and one day a deputation was 
sent to it from Cashel to try the skill of 
the Mungret scholars. The heads of the 


monastery had no desire to be put to 
this proof, they habited several of their 
scholars as Women, and suit them forth 
to waylay the deputation. The Cashel 
professors met one and another of these 
“ women,” and asked the way, or dis¬ 
tance, or hour of the day, to all which 
questions they received replies in Greek. 
Thunderstruck with this strange occur¬ 
rence, they resolved to return, saying, 
“ What must the soholars be if even the 
townswomen talk in Greek!” 

If Nathan the Wise. A drama by 
Lessing, based on a story in the “ De¬ 
cameron.” (Day x,, Novel 3.) 

Wise Men of the East. The three 
Magi who followed the guiding star to 
Bethlehem. They are the patron saints 
of travellers. {See Seven Saobb.) 

Wisest Man of Greece. So the 
Delphic oracle pronounced Soc'rates to 
be, and Socrates modestly made answer, 
“’Tis because I alone of all the Greeks 
know that I know nothing.” 

Wiseacre. A corruption of the Ger¬ 
man weissager (a wise sayor or prophet). 
This, like the Greek sophism., has quite 
lost itB original meaning, and is applied 
to dunoes, wise only “in their own 
conceit.” 

Wishart (George). One of the early 
reformers of Scotland, condemned to the 
stake by Cardinal Beaton. While the 
fire was biasing about him he said: “ He 
who from yon high place beholddth me 
with such pride, shall be brought low, 
even to the ground, before*too trees 
which supplied these faggots, have shed 
tlieir leaves.” It was March when 
Wishart uttered these words, and the 
cardinal died^p June. , (See Summons.) 

Wishing-oap. Fortuna'tus had an 
„ inexhaustible purse and a wishing-cap, 
but these gifts proved the ruin of himself 
and his sons. The object of the tale is 
to show the vanity of human prosperity. 

Wishing-rod of the Nibeluntrs was 
of pure golaT Whoever had it conld keep 
the whole world in subieotion. It be¬ 
longed to Siegfried,but when the “Nibel* 
ung hoard” was removed to Worms this 
rod went also. 

And thewamong wa» lying the wisMnrrod of gold. 
wUoh whoso could discover might subjection 
hold 

All this wide world u meeter. with all that dw*ll 
therein. LtUeom's •* A ibelunetn-Litd , M St. UU0. 

Wit. To wit, that is to say. A traas- 
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latkra of the French tavoir. Wit is the 
Anglo-Saxon mian (to know). I divide 
my property into four pasts, to wit, or 
tavmr, or namely, or that le to toy . 

Witch. By drawing the blood of a 
witch you deprive her of her power of 
sorcery. Glanvil says that when Jane 
Brooks, the demon' of Tedworth, be* 
witched a boy, his father scratched her 
face and drew blood, whereupon the boy 
instantly exclaimed that he was well 
again. 

Blood will I draw on thee: thou art a witch. 

ghakuptart, ** 1 Harry VI.' L 5. 

Hammer for Witchet (Malleus Malefi- - 
carum). A treatise drawn up by Heinrich 
Institor and Jacob Sprenger, system¬ 
atising the whole doctrine of witchcraft, 
laying down a regular form of trial, and 
a course of examination. Innocent VIII. 
issued the celebrated bull Summit J)esi- 
derantu in 1484, directing inquisitors 
and others to put to death all practisers 
of witchcraft and other diabolical arts. 

%* Dr. ■ Sprenger computes -that as 
many as nine millions of persons have 
suffered death for witchcraft sinoe the 
bull of Innocent .—“Life of Mohammed 

Witoh of Endor. A divining wo¬ 
man consulted by Saul when Samuel was 
dead. She called up the ghost of the 
prophet, and Saul was told that hia death 
waa at hand (1 Sam. xxviii. 7-20). 

Witch-Hazel. A shrub supposed 
to be efficacious in discovering witches. 
A forked twig of the hazel was made into 
a divining rod for the purpose. 

Witchcraft. The epldemip demoq- 
opathy which raged in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 

Witches* Sabbath. The muster at 
night-time of witches and demons to con - 
coot mischief. The witcli first anointed“ 
her feet and shoulders with the fat of a 
murdered babe, then mounting a broom¬ 
stick,’ distaff, or rake, made her exit 
by the ohiraney, agd rode through the 
ear to the plane of rendezvous. The 
assembled witches feasted together and 
concluded with * dance, in which they 
all turned their backs to each other. 

WiteUtatder* Matthew Hopkins, 
who, In the middle of the seventeenth 
. century, travelled through the eastern 
counties to* 1 find out witches. At last 
Hopkins himself was tested by his own 
rule. Being cast into a river, he floated, 


waa declared to be a wizard, and was 
put to death. (See above, Hammer for 
Wtieh «.) ^ . 

Wit/bam. You were horn, I oupfme, 
at Little Witham. A reproof to a noodle. 
The pun, of course, is on little wit. Little 
Wit Warn or Wittham is in Lincolnshire. 


lewon like s Christina .—8 
Of Mtd-LotMa*,’' oh. xxxtt. 


Withe (1 syl.). When Delilah asked 
Samson what would effectually bind him, 
he told her “ green withes,’' but when 
she called in the Philistines he snapped 
his bonds like tow. 

« 

It seems imeoMible that Bamien mb be held Vj 
■neb green withes lie., that aj/rrat neaarn o»m A* 
carried tv sash petty shifts].—The Timm 


Wititterly {Mr.), of Cadogan Place, 
Sloane Street. His Christian name was 
Henry. He went about all day in a 
tremor of delight at having shaken bands 
with a lord, and was in the seventh 
heaven because a real lord had promised 
to be bis guest. 

Mrs. Wititterly (Julia), wife of the 
above. A lady of sweetest insipidity, 
“ whose aoul was too large forsher body.” 
She reclined on a sofa half the day and 
studied attitudes of graceful languor. 
Kate Nickleby was her companion, and 
was expected always to be well and in 
good spirits; why else was she paid a 
salary ? Mrs. Wititterly had her husband's 
woakness for *• lords." Coarseness in a 
lord became in her eyes mere humour; 
vulgarity got softened down into eccen¬ 
tricity; and insolence to “aristocratic 
ease.” Her page “ Bill” she called Al¬ 
phonse.— Dickers, “NicholasNickUby." 

Witney (Oxfordshire) is the Saxon 
Wito.n-ey, the island of Wise-men—ic., oi 
the Witenagemot or national parliament. 

Wit'tington. Thrice lord mayor 
of London—in 1397, 1406, 1419. He 
amassed a fortune of £350,000. (Set 
Cat.) 


• Beoentta this stone Its* Wlttingten, 

SirfUohsnl rightly named, . 

Who throe ttntei Lord Mint (erred to Loads* 
la wtytoh he osV wss burned. . 

He rose from fadlBenOo to ewttb * 

> By industry andtbnr, 

- Bor lo 1 hs toonn-d to gainbj steelth 

Kr. 


Wittobau.in Bombay mythology, if 
Crisbna or Vishnu incarnate. 


Wives of literary man. The following 




WOLVES, 


W<k 


rare unhappy in their “help-metes:”— 
jatd Byron, Albert Durer, Milton, 
doli&re, Soaliger,' Shakespeare, Socrates, 
tc. Three modem names are prominent 
ixceptions: Thomas Moore, Sir Walter 
Jcott, and Wordsworth. 

Wo. Stop (addressed to horses). 
'Ho!” or “Hoa!” wasformerly an ex- 
:]amotion commanding the knights at 
:ournaments to cease from all farther 
iction. 

geotters, si they nsd much of lavs, so when they 
mre fall in lore, there ii no ho with them till they 
live their love.—"CohUr of Oanterimria" (iet8). 

Wodpn. Another form of Odin 
\q.v.). The word is incorporated in Wo- 
lonsbury (Kent), Wedensbury (Suffolk), 
Wansdyke (Wiltshire), Wednesday, &c. 

Woful. Knight of the Wofu,l Coun¬ 
tenance. The title given by Sancho Panza 
bo Don Quixote (bk. iii., cb. 6). Aftor 
his challenge of the two royal lions (pt. 
If., bk. i., cht 17) the adventurer called 
himself Knight of the Liont. 

Wokey. Wiclced as the Witch of 
Wokey. Wokey-hole is a noted cavern 
in Somersetshire, which has given birth 
to as many weird stories as the Sybils’ 
Cave in Italy. The Witch of Wokey was 
metamorphosed into stone by a “ lerned, 
wight ” from Gaston, but left her curse 
behind, so that the fair damsels of Wokey 
rarely find “a gallant.”— Penney, “ Ite- 
liquet," iii. 141 

Wolf. 

Fenrir. The wolf that scatters venom 
through air and water, and will swallow 
Odin when time shall be more. 

SkSll. The wolf that follows the sun and. 
moon, and will swallow them ultimately. 
—Scandinavian mythology. 

Wolves. It is not true that wolves 
were extirpated' from the island in the' 
reign of Edgar. The tradition is based 
upon the words of William of Malmes¬ 
bury (bk. ii., ch. 8), who says that the 
tribute paid by the king of Wales, con¬ 
sisting of 800 wolves, ceased after the 
third year, because “nullum se ulterius 
posse inveni'Te professus” (because he 
could find no more— Le., in Wales); but 
in the tenth year of William I., we find 
that Robert ae Umfranville, knight, held 
his lordfchip of Biddlesdale in Northum¬ 
berland by service of defending that 

E art of the kingdom from “wolves, 
a the forty-third year of Edward III., 
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Thomas Kagame held lands in Pitchley, 
Northamptonshire, by service of finding 
dogs at his own cost for the destruction 
of “ wolves ” and foxes. Even in the 
eleventh year of Henry VI., Sir Robert 
Plumpton held one bovate of land in the 
county of Notts by service of “flighting 
the wolves” in Shirewood Forest. 

She-wolf of France. Isabella It Bel, 
wife of Edward 11. According to a tra¬ 
dition she murdered the king by burning 
his bowels with a hot iron, or by tearing 
them from his body with her own hands. 

Bbe-wolf of Fnmoe, with unrelenting fluigq, 

Thsttesr’et the bowels of thy mangled maw. 

drag, fxhtBnrir 

The Wolf. So Dryden calls-the Pres** 
bytery in his “ Hind and Panther.” 

Unkennelled range in thy Polonies plains, 

A mercer foe the lueatirte Wolf remain* 

Ptl. 

He hat teen a wolf. Said of a person 
who has lost his voice. Our forefathers 
used to say that if a man saw a wolf 
before the wolt saw him he lost his voice, 
at least for a time. 

Vox dnoqoe Meerim 

" Jam fuglt lpea i tapl Karim tide're plo'rte. 

Virgo, JScL ix. 

M Our young companion hue eeen n wolf/’ laid lid* 
Hanieline, “ and baa lout Ms tongue In eOnwaua&ee.” 
—Seott, ** Quentm Ztorward,” ob. xvliL 

To see a wolf is also a good sign, inas¬ 
much as the wolf .was-deaicated to Odin, 
the giver of victory. 

He put hit head into the wife mouth. 
He exposed himself to needless danger. 
The allusion is to the fable of the orane 
that put its head into a wolfs mouth in 
order to extmet a bone. The fable is 
sometimes related of a-fox instead of a 
wolf. (French.) 

To cry “ Wolf!" To give a false alarm. 
The allusion is to the well-known fable of 
the shepherd lad who used to cry “ Wolf 1” 
‘merely to.moke fun of the neighbours, 
but when at last the wolf came no one 
would believe him. 

In Chinese history it is said that Yeu- 
wfing, of the third Imperial dynasty, was 
attached to a courtesan named Pao-tse, 
whom he tried by various expedients to 
make laugh. At length he hit irpoh the 
following: He caused the tocsins to be 
rung as if Borne invaders were at the gates. 
Pao-tse laughed immoderately to see the 
people pouring into the oity in alarm. 
The emperor, seeing the success of his 
trick, repeated it over and . over again 
, but at last an enemy really did come 
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and when the atom w given no one 
paid attention to it, and the emperor 
mi slain (b.0 . 770). (See Ahvol^ab 
S lLXHOB.) 

. To keep the wolffrom the door. To keep 
out hunger. We say of a ravenous person 
** He baa a wolf in his stomach,” an ex¬ 
pression common to the French and Ger¬ 
mans. Thus manger comint un loup is to 
eat voraciously, and wo/fsmagen, is the 
German for a keen appetite. 

Jjari os a wolf’s mouth. Pitch dark. 
1b mouth in this phrase a corruption of 
mmth t Wolf’s-month is January, and ! 
“ dark as January" or “dark as winter” , 
is a common expression. Campbell says, 
*“ Dark as winter was the tiow of lser . 


calling aconite a “ bean,” restored the 
original Gorman word “bane," but re¬ 
tained the corrupt word IvJcos (wolf), and 
hence the ridiculous torpa “ wolfs-bane ” 
— H, Fox Talbot. 

"Wolf’S Head. A general enemy; 
some one or thing obnoxious to all. 

Any one who dam to eonnect himMlf with a pub- 
Ucation which nna in (personalities], find* Umiaeir a 
ciput lupi'num, agsinst whom every man oi every 
ale** and par'y lire (?| wilimi to ruse their cudgel 
—The Timet, January is, i87u. 

Wolf-month, or PPoi!/-mottai. Thp 
Saxon name for January, because “ people 
are wont alwayR in that month to bo iu 
more danger of being devoured by wolves 
than in any other.”— Verstegan. 


rolling rapidly.”—“ Bohenlinden." I 

Wolf tn music. Applied to a bad 
fifth, or to the interval from the false 
octave, obtained by the fifths, to the 
true one. The concords in such instru¬ 
ments as the organ and pianoforte cannot 
be made perfect, because the interval of 
a tone is not uniformly the same. For 
instance, the interval between the fourth 
and fifth of the major scale contains nine 
commas or parts, but that between the 
fifth and sixth only eight. Tuners gene¬ 
rally distribute the defects, but some 
musicians prefer to throw the onus on 
some particular keys. A squeak made 
in reed instruments by unskilful players 
is termed a Goose. 

Wolf, chute of Gascony. On§ of Cbarle- 
niame 1 s knights, and the most treacherous 
of iul, except Ganelon. He sold his guest 
and his family. He wore browned steel 
armour, damasked with Bilver; but bis 
favourite weapon was the gallows. He 
was never in & rage, but cruel iu odd 
blood. 

'It wm Woir. duk* of Qnmrav, who woe the origi¬ 
nator of tlt« plan of tying wotted ropes rouuu the * 
temple* of hie prisoners, to make their eyeballs Mart 
Worn ttieir socket*. It wa* he who hod them sewed 
np la freshly-stripped bulls' hides, and exposed to 
tfia sun till the hides in shrinking broke their bourn, 
—“OroflnessCof* s. 1 ' itt. 

Wolf*S-bam . ^The Germans call all 
poisonous herbs “banes,” and the Greeks, 
mistaking the word ior “beans,” trans¬ 
lated it by btf-amet, as they did “ hen¬ 
bane ” (k%os ku'awos). "W drs-bane is an 
aconite with a pale yellow flower, called 
therefore the wAtfe-baae to distinguish it 
from the blue aconite. White-bean would 
be in Greek leukos kmmot, which was 
corrupted into lukos buamos (wolf-l>ean); 
but botanists, seeing the absurdity of - 


Woman. The Rabbins assert that 
man was originally formed with a tail, 
but that Deity out off this appendage 
and made woman thereof. T. Moore 
Bays— 

Evorv husband remembers th’ original plnn, 

And knowing lit* wife t* no more than his tail, 1 

Why, he—leaves her behind him as much us he con. 

The Silent Woman. A public-house 
sign, being a woman without a head. 
The original of this sign was a woman 
decapitated, and called the Good Woman. 

Wonder. A nine-days’ wonder. 
.Something that causes a sensational 
astonishment for a few days, aad is then 
placed in the limbo of “things forgot." 
Three days' amassment, three days' dis¬ 
cussion of details, and three days of sub¬ 
sidence. (See Nink.) 

The Seven Wonders of the World. Ac¬ 
cording to ancient tradition, there were 
seven of the works of man bo extraordi¬ 
nary os to deservh to be called wonders 
they were 

The Pyramids of Egypt. 

The Mausole'um of Artemi'sia. 

The Temple of Diana of Ephesus. 

The Hanging Gardens of Babylon. 

The Colossus of Rhodes. 

The statue of Jupiter Olympus by 
Phidias. 

The Pharos or watch-tower of Rhodes. 

H The eighth wonder , The palace of the 
Decimal in Toledo, built by Felipe II. 
to commemorate his victory over the 
French at St. Quentin. It was dedicated 
t* San Lorenzo, and Juan Baptista do 
Toledo, the architect, took a gridiron 
for his model—the bars being repre¬ 
sented by rows or files of buildings, 
and .the handle by a church- It bus 
1,800 rooms, 6.200 windows and doors, 
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80 staircasea, 78 fountains, 48 wine-cel* 
jars, 51 bells, and 8 organs. Its cir¬ 
cumference is 4,800 feet (nearly a mile). 
Escurial is scoria fitri, iron dross, be¬ 
cause its site is that ot old iron works. 
{See Tuilkkieb.) 

An eighth wonder. A work of extra¬ 
ordinary mechanical ingenuity, such as 
the Great Wall of China, the Dome of 
Chosroes in Madain, St. Peter's of Rome, 
the Menai Suspension Bridge, the Thames 
Tunnel, the bridge over the Niagara, 
*Eddystone Lighthouse, the Suez Canal, 
the Railroad over Mount Cenis, the 
Atlantic Cable, &e. 

The Three Wonders in Egypt. 

The Palace, eight miles in circum¬ 
ference. 

The Hanging Gardens. 

The Tower of Babel, said by some 
Jewish writers to bo twelve miles in 
height 1 Jerome quotes contemporary 
authority for its being four miles high. 
Strabo states its height to have been 6U0 
feet. 

Wonder-worker. St. Gregory, of 
Neo-Caesare'a, in Pontus; so called be¬ 
cause he “recalled devils at his will, 
stayed a river, killed a Jew by the mere 
effort of his will, changed a lake into 
solid earth, and did many other wonder¬ 
ful things.” (210-273!) 

Woo or Woo'e. Stop, addressed to a 
horse. The Latin word ohe has the same 
moaning. Thus Horace (Sat. I., v. 12): 
“ Ohe, jam satis est.” . 

Wnn Hah, when addressed to horses, 
means “ Bear to the left.” In the West 
of England they say Woag — i.e., wag off 
(Saxon, imgian and meegan). Woo'iah is 
“ Move off a little.” 

Woo-tee Dynasty. The eighth 
Imperial dynasty of China, established 
in the Bouth Liou-yu. A cobbler, having 
assassinated the two .preceding monarebs, 
usurped the crown, and took the name 
of Woo-tee (king Woo), a name assumed 
by many of bis followers. 

Wood. Knight of the Wood or KniofU 
of the Mirrors. So called because his 
coat was overspread with numerous, 
small mirrors. It was Sampson Cairaico, 
a bachelor of letters, who adopted the 
disguise of a knight under the hope of 
overthrowing Don Quixote, when he 
would have imposed upon him the penalty 
of returning to his home for two years; 


hut it so happened that Don Quixote 
was the victor, and CarrasoA’s sob erne 
was abortive. As Knight of the White 
Moon Carrasco again challenged the 
Man'chegan lunatic, and overthrow him; 
whereupon the vanquished knight was 
obliged to return home, and quit the 
profession of knight-errantry for twelve 
months. Before the term expired he 
died.— Cervantes, “Don Quixote ,” pt. II., 
bk. i. 11, &c.; bk. iv. 12. * 

Wood’s Halfpence. A penny 
coined by William Wood, to whom 
George 1. granted letters patent for the 
purpose. (See Duapier’s Letters.) . 

Sir Walter 1 * [Scott.] real belief in Scotch oM-pomri 
note* may beadvantigeotuly contracted with awin'* 
forced frency about Wood* halfpence, more e*po« 
('felly u Swift really did nndentuim the defects of 
Wood's loheme, and Sir Welter we* absolutely jg- 
uoraitt of the currency eentrorerey in which be 
engaged-— Th* Ttuu*. 

Wooden Horse— 

A t Troy. Virgil tells us that Ulysses 
had a monster wooden horse made after 
the death of Hector, and gave out that 
it was an offering to the gods to secure 
a prosperous voyage bock to Greece. 
The Trojans dragged the horse within 
their city, but it was full of Greoian sol¬ 
diers, wno at night stole out of their 
place of concealment, slew the Trojha 
guards, opened the city gates, and set 
fire to Troy. 

Cavxtmscan's. ' The "Arabian Nights” 
tells us of Cambuscan’s wooden borse* 
which had a pin in the neck, and On turn¬ 
ing this pin the horse rose into the air, 
and transported the rider to the place 
he wanted to go to. (See ClavileKO.) 

Wooden Bpoon. The last of the 
bononr men, t.e. of the Junior Optimes, 
in the Cambridge University. Some¬ 
times two or more "last” men are 
bracketed together, in which ease the 
croup is termed the spoon bracket. It 
is stud that these men are so called 
because in days ofc yore they were pre¬ 
sented with a wooden spoon, while the 
other honour men had a silver or golden 
one, a spoon being the usual jprix' dr 
vtiriu instead of a medal. (See WOOD SS 
Wedge.) 

Wooden Sword. To wear th* 
wooden sword. To overstand the market, 
or keep book sales by asking too high a 
price. Fools used to wear wooden Bwords 
or “ daggers of lath.”. 
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Wooden WrUL When the Greeks 
sent to Delphi to ask bow they were to 
defend themselves against Xerxes, who 
had invaded their oountry, the evasive 
answer given was to this effect— 

fallal kith urged, end Zeua, the stre of all. 

Hath •nfoty promliml in a wooden wall i 

Bead-time and h arrest, woeping alrea ahall tall 

Hew Mauds fought at Salami, and ML 

Wooden. Wall* of Old England* The 
ships of war. We must now say, “ The 
Iron Walls of Old England.” 

Wooden- Wedge. Last in the 
classical tripos. When in 1824 the clas¬ 
sical tripos was instituted at Cambridge, 
it was debated what name to call the 
last on the list. It so happened that 
the last on the list was Wedgewood, and 
the name was aocepted And moulded into 
Wooden-wedge. (See Woohks Spoon.) 

Woodfall, brother of the Woodfall 
of Junius, and editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, would attend a debate, ana, 
without notes, report it accurately next 
morning. He was called Memory Wood- 
fall. (1745-1803.) 

Woodwar'dian Professor. The 
professor of geology in the University 
of Cambridge. This professorship was 
founded in 1727 by Dr. Woodward. 

Wool-gathering. Your wits are 
gone wool-gathei'ing. You are in a brown 
study; your brains are asleep, and you 
Beem bewildered. The allusion is to 
village children sent to gather wool from 
hedgos; while so employed they are 
absmt, end for a trivial purpose. To 
be wool-gathering is to be absent-minded, 
but to be so to no good purpose. 

Woollen. 

“Odioiu! in woollen t twonld a Mint provoke 1" 

• {Wore tbe last word* that poor Naroiaa epoke). 

M So I let a obeming ehlnt* and BrvmeU lace 

Wrap my cold main, and shade my lifeless faoe. 

One woald not sue be frightful when one’s dead. 

. And—Betty - air* the cheeks a little red." 

Pape, “ Jforol Ep. 1. 

This was the ruling passion strong in 
death. At the time this was written it 
was compulsory to bury in woollen. 
Mamsga did not dread death half so 
much a> being obliged to wear flannel 
instead of her fine mantles. Narcigsa 
was Mrs. Oldfield, the actress, who died 
1781 . 

Woollen Good*. {See Linen Goods.) 

Woolsack. To sit on the woolsack. 
To be Lord Chancellor of England, whose 
seat hi the House cf Lords is coded Hie 


woolsack. It is a large square bag of 
wool, without back or arms, and covered 
with red cloth. In the reign of queen 
Elizabeth an Aot of Parliament was passed 
to prevent the exportation of woof; and 
that thb source of our national wealth 
might be kept constantly in mind, wool¬ 
sacks were placed in the House of Peers, 
whereon the judges sat. Hence the Lord 
Chancellor, who presides in the House of 
Lords, is said to “Bit on the woolsack,” 
or to be ‘‘ appointed to the woolsack.” 

Worcester (Woosf-er). A com 
traction of Wicii-ware-ceaster (the camp- 
town of the Wicii people). Ware means 
people, and Wicii was a tribe name. 

Worcester. Cartulary of the churoh, 
by Heroing, published by Hearne in two 
volumes 8vo, in 1723. This was oompiied 
in tbe reign of the Conqueror. 

Worcester College (Oxford), 
founded by Sir Thomas Coke, of Bentley, 
Worcestershire, in 1714. 

Words. Many words will not. fill a 
bushel. Mere promises will not help the 
needy. If we say to a beggar, “ Be thou 
filled,” is he filled ? 

Good words butler no parsnips, is a pro¬ 
verb of the same Bcope. In Scotland an 
excellent dish is made of porsnipB and 
potatoes beaten up'with butter/ 

Worldly-Wiseman (Mr.). One 
who tries to persuade Christian that it 
is very bad policy to continue his jour¬ 
ney.—Banyan, “ Pilgrim!t Progress.” 

Worm. To have a worm in one’s 
longue. To be cantankerous; to snarl 
anq bite like a mad dog. 

There ie one ealjr artifice 

That eeidom ha* been known to min— 

To enai 1 at all thhwe right or wrong. 

Like a mad dog that ha* a mom iu*i taunt*-. 

Hamutl Boiler, “Upon Modem Cntiet. 

Worms, in Germany, according to 
tradition, is so called from the Lindwqrm 
or dragon slain by Siegfried under the 
linden tree. 

let more I know of Siegfried that well roar oar 
meg hold. 

Beneath the linden tree bo slew the dragon held; 
Then in its blood he bathed him, wiileh turned to 
bom his asm. ., _ . 

'So now no weapon harm* him. aa oA hath proven 
boon. “wtooiwapen,"^ iiti 

Worse than a Crime, it was o 
Blunder. Said by Talleyrand Of the 
murder of the due d’Enguien by Mu* 
poloon I, 


WORSHIP. 


WRANGLER. 
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Worship means state or condition 
of worth, hence the term “ his worship,” 
meaning: hie wortkyihip, “Thou shaft 
have worship in the presence of them that 
sit at meat with thee” (Luke xiv. 10) 
means ‘ * Thou shaft havewortA-*7«p(va1ue 
or appreciation).” lnthe marriage service 
the man says to the woman, “ With my 
body 1 thep worship, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow”--that is, I 
confer on you my rank and dignities, and 
endow you with my wealth; the worth- 
"ship attached to my person I share with 
you, and the wealth which is mine is 
thin-.? also. 

Never worship the gods unshod. So 
taught Pythagoras, and he meant in a 
careless and slovenly manner. * (<Sce 
Iamblichus, “ Protreptics, Symbol III.” 

Worsted. Yarn or thread made of 
wool; so called from Worsted in Nor¬ 
folk, now a village, but once a large 
market-town with at least as many thou¬ 
sand inhabitants as it now contains hun¬ 
dreds. — Camden, 

Worthies. The Nine Worthies. 

Three Gentiles: Hector, - Alexander, 
and Julius Csesar. 

Three Jews: Joshua, David, and Judas 
Maccabtaus. 

Three Christians : Arthur, Charle¬ 
magne, and Godfrey of Bouillon. 

IT The Nine Worthies of London. 

(1) Sir William Walworth, who stabbed 
Wat Tyler the label. Sir William was 
twice lord mayor. (1374-1380.) 

(2) Sir Henry Pritchard, who welcomed 
Edward III. on his return from France 
with 6,000 followers, and then enter¬ 
tained him at a banquet. (1356.) 

(3) Sir William Sevmohe, who fought 
with the Dauphin of France, built twenty 
almshouses and a free school, (1418.) 

(4) Sir Thomas While, a philanthropic 
mayor in the reign of queen Mary. 

(5) Sir John Bonham, entrusted with a 
valuable cargo for the Danish market, 
and made commander of the army rafted 
to stop the progress of toe great Soly- 
man. 

9 (6) Christopher Choker. Famous at toe 
siege of Bordeaux, and companion of the 
Blaok Prince whan he aided don Pedro 
to the throne of Castile. 

(7) Sir John RawkwooA. One of the 
Black Prince's knights, and immortalised 


in Italian history as “Giovanni Acuti 
Cavalicro," 

(8) Sir Hugh Caverley. Famous for 
ridding Poland of a monstrous bear. 

(9) Sir Henry Maleverer, generally 
called “ Henry of Cembali,” who lived 
in the reign of Henry IV. He was a 
crusader, and became toe guardian of 
" Jaootfs Well.” 

The chronicle of these worthies ft told 
in a mixture of proseand verse by Richard 
Johnson, author of “The Seven Cham¬ 
pions of Christendom ” (1582). " 

Wound. * Bind the wound and grants 
the weapon. This is a Rosicrucian maxim. 
These early physicians applied salve to 
the weapon, instead of to the wound, 
under the notion of a magical telex 
action. Sir Kenelm Digby quotes several 
anecdotes to prove this sympathetic ac¬ 
tion. 

Wtfaburn (Bvgene). A gentleman 
who pays attention to*Lncy Hexham. 
Headstone, a village schoolmaster, way¬ 
lays him, and almost murders him out of 
jealousy. Lucy nurses him throughout 
his illness, and ultimately becomes his 
wife .—Charles Dickens, ” Our Mutual 
Friend ” 

• 

Wraith. The spectral appearance 
of a person Bhortly about to die. It'" 
appears to persons at a distance, and 
forewarns them of the event—Highland 
superstition. 

Wrangler, in Cambridge phrase, is 
one who nas obtained a piece in the 
highest mathematical honour-class. The 
first man of this class is termed the senior 
wrangler; the rest are arranged accord¬ 
ing to respective merit, and are called 
second , third, fourth , Ac., wrangler, as it 
may be. In the middle ages, when 
letters were first elevated to respecta¬ 
bility in modern Europe, college exercises 
were called disputations, and those who 
performed them disputants, because toe 
ma in part consisted in pitting two men 
together, one to argue pro ana the other 
In toe law and theologioal “schools” 
this is still done for the bachelor's and 
doctor’s degrees. The exercise of an op¬ 
ponent ft oalled da opponency. Wrang¬ 
ling ft a word-battle carried on by turn¬ 
ing words and trying to obfuscate an 
opponent—a most excellent term for the 
disputations of schootyaea. The oppo- 
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WRAXEN. 


WYOMING. 


nency begins with a thesis or essay, which 
means "throwing down the gauntlet," 
from tbo Greek titketmi (setting together 
by the ears). 

Wrax'en. Overstretched, strained, 
rank. They go lo school all the week, and 

? t wraxen. The meeds are "quite wraxm. 

he child fell anti wraxed his ankle. 
(Danish, terai and wreeken; Saxon, 
wriecan, allied to wreck and break.) 

Wright of Norwich. Do you 
know Dr. Wright of Norwich t A reproof 
given to a person who stops the decanter 
at dinner. Dr. Wright, of Norwich, was 
a great diner-out and excellent talker. 
When a person stops the bottle and 
is asked this question, it is as much as to 
say, Dr. Wright had tbo privilegeof doing 
so because he entertained the table with 
his conversation, but you are no Dr. 
Wright except in stopping the circula¬ 
tion of the wine. 

A similar reproof is given in the Uni¬ 
versities in this way: The battle-stopper 
is asked if he knows A or B (any name), 
and after several queries as to who A or 
B is, thp questioner says "He was 
hanged,"'and being asked what for, re¬ 
plies “ For stopping the bottle." 

Wrong. The king or queen can do no 
wrong. 

It tt^emi incredible that we should here to remind 
lord Hedged ole that tbeeoreretgn '* oeti do no wrong," 
■imply bwaiwe the sovereign eta do nothing except 
by tud with the advioe and consent of the ministers 
of tbs mown.— The Times. 

Wr onghead (Sir Francis),of Bumper 
Hall. A country squire who became 
member of Parliament for the borough 
of 0uzz!edown, under the hope of mend¬ 
ing his fortune, “ which was a little out 
til dRjows,” by obtaining a post under 
Government. He came to London with 
an extravagant wife and silly daughter, 
who mu him into frightful expenses, 
and would both have been ruined if a 
relative named Manly had not befriended 
them. — Vanbrugh and Cibber, " The 
Provoked Husband.” 

Wul - wulleh.- The death-song of 
the Turkish women. 

Wulstan (A.). A Saxon bishop of 
Worcester, who reoeived his see from 
Edward the Confessor. Being accused 
of certain offences, and ordered to resign 
his «ee, he planted bis crozierinthe shrine 


of the Confefesor, declaring if any of his 
accusers could draw it out he would 
submit to resign; as no one could do so 
but St. Wulstan himself, his innocence 
was universally admitted. This sort of 
" miracle" is one of the most common 
of legendary wonders. 

Wunderberg or Underbeg, on the 
great moor near Salzberg, the chief haunt 
of the Wild-yomen. It is said to be quite 
hollow, and contains churches, gardens, 
and cities. Here is Charles V. with crown 
and sceptre, lords and knights. His grey 
beard has twice encompassed the table 
at which he sitB, and when it has grfrwu 
long enough to go a third time round it 
Antichrist will appear.— German super¬ 
stition. 

Wursum. Full of pus or matter. 
(Anglo-Saxon, wyr, pus, and sum or some ; 
as fulsome, glee^ome) trutbsome, &c.) 

Wyn-monat (Wine-month), The 
Anglo-Saxon name for October, the 
month f6r treading the wine-vats. Jn 
Domesday Book the vineyards are per¬ 
petually mentioned. 

Wyild. Every jnan for his own 
hand, ’ as Henry Wynd fought. Every 
man for himself: every man seeks his 
own advantage. When the feud between 
Clan Chattan and Clan Kay was decided 
by deadly combat on the North Inch of 
Perth, one of the men of Clan Chattan 
deserted, and Henry Wynd, a bandy¬ 
legged smith, volunteered for half-a- 
crown to supply his place. After killing 
one man he relaxed in his efforts, and 
on being asked why, replied, "I have 
done enough for half-a-crown.” He was 
promised wages according to his deserts, 
and fought bravely. After the battle 
he was asked what he fought for, and 
gave for answer that he fought “ for 
his own hand;” whence the proverb.— 
Sir Walter Scott, “ Tales of a Grand¬ 
father” xvii. 

Wyo'ming (3 syl.). In 1778 a foroe 
of British provincials and Indians, led by 
Colonel Butler, drove the settlers out of 
the valley, and queen Esther tomahawked, 
fourteen of the fugitives with her own 
baud, in revenge of her „*on’s death. 
Campbell has founded his " Gertrude of 
Wyoming” on this disaster, but erro¬ 
neously makes Brandt leader of the 
expedition. 


X on beer-casks indicates beer which 
had to pay ten shillings duty, and hence 
it came to mean beer of a given quality. 
Two or three crosses are mere trade¬ 
marks, intended to obnvey the notion of 
twice or thrice as strong as that which 
pays ton shillings duty. 

Xamabu'gis. Bonzes of Japan, 
who serve as guides to the pilgrims 
across the deserts. 

Xan adu. A city mentioned in the 
" Kubla Khan” of Coleridge. This poem 
is borrowed from Purchas’s “ Pilgrimage,'* 
where the city is called Xaindu. 

Xan'gi. The supreme governor of 
heaven and eaith.— Chinese, mythology. 


Xan'thos (reddish yellow). Achilles' 
wonderful horse. Being .chid by his 
master for leaving Patroclos on the field 
of battle, the home turned his head re¬ 
proachfully, and told Achilles that he 
also would soon be numbered with the 
dead, not from any fault of his horse, 
but by the docree of inexorable destiny. — 
“M'nd,” xix. (Compare Numbers xxii. 
28-30.) 

*.* Xanthos and Balios (swift as the 
wind) were the offspring of Harpya and 
Zephuros. 

Xanthos, the river of Troa*. Elian and 
Pliuy say that Homer called the Sea- 
mander “Xanthos” or the “Gold-red 
River,” because it coloured with such a 
tinge the fleeces trf sheep washed in its 
waters. Others maintain that it was so 
called because a bero named Xanthos 
defeated a body of Trojans on its banks, 
and pushed half of them into the stream, 
as in the battle of Blenheim the duke of 
Marlborough drove the French into the 
Danube. 

Xanthus. A large shell ike those as¬ 
cribed to the Tritons. The volutes 
generally run-from right to left; and if 
the Indians find a shell with fhe volutes 
running in the contrary direction, they 
persist that one of their gods has got 
into the shell for oonoealment. 


Xantip'pe or Xanthip'pe (3 syl.). 
Wife of the philosopher Soorates. Her 
had temper has rendered her name pro¬ 
verbial * 


'ial for a Conjugal scold. 

Be Am m fowl M was Ylarentttuf low. 

▲a old aa Sybil, slid m oont sad shnwd 
As Socrsto.’ XsDtippe.pr s worts, 

DM more* tne not 

8h*kuptar«, "Tamfme of At Statu,"LS. 


Xenoo'ratfls. A disciple of Plate, 
noted for his continence and contempt 
of wealth, (b.o. 396-314.) 

Warmed by mob youthful beauty, tbs seven 

Xeuocmtta would not bare more been chtite. 

"Orlando Fwrtu so," si & 

Xerx'es (2 syl.), A’.Greek way of 
writing the Persian Kmthra or Kahatra, 
a royal title assumed by Tsfuudear, son 
of Gushtasp, darawesh. (See Darids.) 

When Xerxe9 invaded Greece he con¬ 
structed a pontoon bridge across tbe 
Dardanelles, which being swept away by 
the force of the wares, so enraged the 
Persian despot that ho “ inflicted three 
hundred lashes on the rebellious sea, and 
oast chains of iron across it.” This story' 
is probably a Greek myth, founded on the 
peculiar construction of Xerxes* second 
bridge, which consisted of three hundred 
boats, lashed by iron chains to two 
Bhips serving as supporters. As for the 
scourging, without doubt it was given to 
the engineers and. not to the waves. 

Ximo'na. The Cid’s bride. 

Xin. The good genii of, China.— 
Chinese mythology. 

Xit'ragUp'ten. The secretary of 
the infernal gods, whole office it is to 
register every action of man from birth 
to death. When any one dies this re¬ 
cording angel opens the register to ascer¬ 
tain the balance of merits and demerits, 
and the deceased is awarded bis place in 
“after-life” accordingly.— Indian my¬ 
thology. 

Xoar'cam. The first of the five 
paradises of the Indians. It is the abode 
of thirty-three millions of the gods and 
forty-eight millions of penitents. The 
president of this celestial abode is De- 
vandiren. 

Xu'ry. A Moresco boy, servant to 
Robinson Crusoe.— De Foe, 4 ‘Robinson 
Crusoe." 


Y 

Y. A letter resembling "y” was the 
Anglo-Saxon character For th (soft); 
henoe the expression y®, yt, y», &c., for 
the, that, thise 

Y. See Sahiav (letter). 

Ya'ooub ebn li&'ith, surnamed al 
Soffar (the brazier), because bis father 
followed that trade in tieiatan, was oap-> 
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YA.CU-MAMA- 


YELLOW AND GOLD. 


tain of a bandit troop, raised himself to 
the sovereignty of Persia, and was the first 
independent monarch of that oountry of 
the Mahometan faith. (873-875.) 

Tmeymama (mother of toatm). A 
fabulous sea-snake, fifty pones long and 
twelve yards in girth, said to lurk in 
the lagunes of South America, and in 
the river Amazon. This monster draws 
into its mouth whatever passes within 
a hundred yards of it, and for^this , 
reason an Indian will never venture to 
enter an unknown lagune till he has 
blown his horn, which the yacu-mama 
never fails to answer if it is within hear¬ 
ing. By this means the danger appre¬ 
hended is avoided. —Dr. Hartwig. 

YalXOO. A savage; a very ill-man¬ 
nered person. In “ Gulliver’s Travels,” 
the YahooB are described as brutes with 
human forms and vicious propensities. 
They are subject to the Houyhnhnma, 
or horses with human reason. 


Ya'ma. Judge of departed souls, 
the Minoa of the Hindus. He is repre¬ 
sented as of a green colour, and sits on 
a buffalo. 


Yamuna. *A sacred river of the 
Hindus, supposed by them to have the 
efficacy of removing sin. 

Yankee. A corruption of “ English." 
The word got into general use thus: 
In 1713 one Jonathan Hastings, a farmer 
at Cambridge in New York, used the 
word as a puffing epithet, meaning 

G nuine, American-made, what cannot 
surpassed, Ac., as ft “ Yankee horse,” 
** Yankee cider," and so on. The stu¬ 
dents of the college, catching up the 
term, called Hastings “Yankee Jona¬ 
than." It soon spread, and became the 
jocose set name of the New Englander. 
Since then the term has been extended 
to any American of the Northern States, 
-{Indian corruption of Anglais or Eng¬ 
lish, thus: lengees, Yenghis, Yanghis , 
Yankees.) 

Yankee Doodle is Nankee Doodle 
(Oliver Cromwell), who went to Oxford 
“with a single feather fastened iu a 
macaroni knot,” whence the rhyme— 


SHhM Mb mum to town upon ht* little pony. 
Stank.»toolbar la Ha hat. Mi flitted Mnwctruni, 


The brigade under lord Percy marched 
out of Boston playing this air ** by way 
of contempt,” bat were told they should 


dance to it soon in another spirit It is 
said that the Persians call the Americans 
Yanki doon'iah. * 

Yarmouth Bloater. A red her¬ 
ring, for which Yarmouth is very famous. 
—“Lex Balatronicnm." (See Capon.) 

Y awn. Cheek chaino, German 
gahtten, Saxon gynian (pron. vryan), our 
yawn,. 

Yea, Yes. Yea and nay are in 
answer to questions framed in the affirm¬ 
ative, as—“Artthou a prophet?” Yea 
or nay. Yes and no to questions framed 
in the negative, as—“Art thou not a 
prophot?” Yes or no .—George P. Marsh, 
“Lectui e* on. the English Language .” (See 
his note on the celebrated passage pf 
Sir Thomas More, who rebukes Tyndale 
for using no instead of nay, p. 422.) 

Year. Annus Magnus. The Chal- 
daic astronomers observed that the fixed 
stars shift their places at about the rate 
of a degree in seventy-two years, ac¬ 
cording to which calculation they will 
perform one revolution in 25,920 years, 
at the end of which time they will return 
to their “ as you were.” This revolution 
of the fixed stars is the “Annus Magnus." 
The Egyptians made it 30,000 years, 
and the Arabians 49,000. (ike Abul- 
hasan's “Meadows of Gold.”) 

U For a year and a dag. Iu law many 
aots are determined by this period of 
time: g.e., if a person wounded does not 
die within a year and a day, the offender 
is not guilty of murder; if an owner 
does not claim an estray within the same 
length of time,<it belongs to the lord of 
the manor; a year and a day is given 
to prosecute appeals, Ac. 

Yellow and Gold. Saxon gelew 
(yellow), Italian aialtow, Old German 
gelo, or gel, Danish gnal, Icelandic guli t 
our gold (yellow metal). 

Yellow indicates jealousy, inconstancy, 
and adultery. In France the doors of 
traitors used to be daubed with yellow. 
In some countries the law ordains that 
Jews be clothed in yellow, because they 
betrayed our Lord. Judas in mediaeval 
pictures is arrayed in yellow. In Spain 
the vestments of the Jxecutioner are 
either red or yellow—the^former to in¬ 
dicate blood-shedding, and the latter 
treason. 

Yellow in blazonry is gold, the symbol 
of love, constancy, and wisdom* 


YELLOW BOOK. 


YGGDRASIL, 
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Fellow in Christian symbolism, also 
gold, is emblematical of faith. St. 
Peter is represented in a robe of a golden 
yellow colour. In China yellow is also 
the symbol of faith. 

Yellow Book of Prance. A report 
drawn up by government every year 
since 1861, designed to furnish historians 
with reliable information of the state, 
external and internal, of the French 
nation. It is called Yellow from the 
colour of its cover. ’ * 

Yellow Capa. A notable insurrec¬ 
tion in China, in the reign of Han-ling-tee 
(168-189), headed by Tchang-keo, and so 
called from tbe caps woru by the rebels, 
which were all of the imperial colour. 

Yellow Dwarf. A certain queon 
had a daughter named All-Fair, of in- j 
comparable beauty. One day the queen j 
went to consult the Desert-Fairy, but | 
being weary lay down to rest, and fell | 
asleep. On waking she saw two lions 
approaching, and was greatly terrified. 
At this juncture the Yellow Dwarf 
arrested her attention, and promised to 
save her from the Hons, if she would 
consent to give him All-Faik for his 
bride. Tho queen made tbe promise 
and an orange tree opened, into which 
the queen entered and escaped the lions. 
The queen now sickened, and All-Fair 
went to consult the Desert-Fairy, but 
like her mother was threatened by the 
lions, and promised to be tbe dwarf’s 
. bride if be would contrive her escape. 
Next morning she awoke in her own 
rood!, and found on her finger a ring 
made of a single red hair, which could 
not be got off. The princess now 
sickened, and the States resolved to 
ive her in marriage to the powerful 
ing of the Gold Mines. On the day of 
espousals the Yellow Dwarf came to 
claim his bride, oarried her off on 
bis Spanish oat, and confined her in 
Steel €astle. In tbe meantime the 
Desert Fairy made the king of the Gold 
Mines her oaptive. One day a mer¬ 
maid appeared to the captive king, car¬ 
ried him to Steel Castle, and gave him 
a sword made of one entire diamond. 
Thus armed, the king went in and was 
first encountered by four sphinxes, then 
by six dragons, then by twenty-four 
nymphs. All these he slaw with the syren 
sword, and then came to the princess. 
Here be dropped his sword, which the 


Yellow Dwarf took possession of. The 
Yellow Dwarf now made the king his 
captive, and asked if he would give up 
the princess. “No,” said the kmc; 
whereupon the dwarf stabbed him to tbs 
heart; and the princess, seeing him fall, 
threw herself upon the dead body and 
died also. —Countess If Amu, “Fairy 
Tales." 

Yellow Jack. The flag displayed 
from lazarettos, naval hospitals, and 
vessels in quarantine. (See Union Jack.) 

'Yellowley (Mr. TriptoUmus ). The 
experimental agriculturist. —Sir Walter 
Scott, “ The Pirate .” 

Mistress Baby [Barbara] Yellowley. 
Sister of Mr. Triptolemus, and his house¬ 
keeper. 

Old Jaspar Yellowley. Father of the 
above. 

Ye'men. Arabia Felix. Felix is a 
mistranslation by Ptolemy of Yemen, 
which means to the “right”— i.e., of 
Mecca. (See Stony Arabia.) 

BasutUbl are the inside tb*t glide 

On summer-eves through Yemen’s deles. 

Thomas Moon . Fin- HvnhipperM." 

< Yeth-Hounds. Dogs without 
heads, Baid to be the spirits of unbap¬ 
tised children, which ramble among tbe 
woods at night, making wailing noises. 
— Devonshire. 

Yesd (1 syl.). Chief residence of 
the Fire-worshippers. Stephen says 
thoy have kept*the sacred fire alight 
'above 8,000 years, without suffering it 
to go out for a second. The sacred fire 
is on tbe mountain Ater Quedah (Mansion. 
o>f the Fire), and he who dies away from 
the mountain is deemed unfortunate.— 
Persia. 

jraem YenTs eternal " Mansion of the Fire,* 

where eged (elute la dreems or hrairen expire. 

< Therms Moon," ImUo JCookA," pt, t 

Ygg'drasiL The asb-tree which 
binds together heaven, earth, and neH, 
Its branches spread over the whole world 
said reach above the heavens. Its roots 
run in three directions: one to the Asa 
gods in heaven, one to tbe Frost-giants, 
and the third to the under-world. Under 
each root is a fountain of wonderful 
virtues. In the tree, which drops honey, 
sit an eagle, a squirrel, and four stags. 
At the root lies the serpent Nlthhiiggr 
gnawing it, while the* squirrel Ratatfiskr 
runs up and down to sow strife between 
the eagle pt the top and tbe serpent.— 
Scandinavian mythology. 
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YMIR* 


YOUNG ITALY. 


Y*mir. The personification of Chaos, 
or the first created being, produced by 
the antagonism of heat and cold. He 
is oalled a giant, and was nourished by 
the four milky streams 'which flowed 
from the cow ASdhum'la. While he 
dept, a man and woman giW out of his 
left arm, and sons from his feet. Thus 
was generated the race of’the frost-giants 
(Mrimthurtar). 

Odin and his two brothers slew Ymir, 
and threw his carcase into the Ginnun'ga- 
gap (abyss of abysses), when his blopd 
formed the water of the earth, bis gore 
the ocean, his bones the mountains, Mb 
teeth the rocks, his skull the heavens, 
his brains the clouds, his hair plants of 
every kind, and his eyebrows the wall 
of defence against the giants.— Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology. 

Yn'iol. An earl of decayed fortune, 
father of Enid, ousted from his earldom 
by his nephew Kd'yrn, son of Nudd, 
called the “Sparrow-hawk.” When 
Kdyrn was overthrown in single combat 
by prinoe Geraint', he was compelled to 
restore the earldom to Yn'iol. — Tennyson, 
'‘Idyls of tins King * (Enid). 

Yo ke (1 syl.). Greek sugon, Latin 
jugum, French joug, Danish juk, German 
jock, Saxon geoe (proa, yoc ), our yoke, &c. 

To pass under the yoke. To suffer the 
disgrace of a vanquished army. The 
Homans made a yoke bf three spears— 
two upright and one forming a lintel. 
When an'army was vanquished, the sol- 
-diers had to lay down their arms and 
pass under this archway of spears. 

Yor'iek. The King’s jester, “a 
fellow of infinite jest and most excellent 
fancy” Hamlet,” v. 1). In “Tristram 
Stumdy, Sterne introduces a clergyman 
of Hat name, meant for himself. 

York, when it was Saxon, was called 
Kffroc, and the legend is that a duke 
of Effroo being drowned at the foot of 
the wall caused this, name tp be given 
to the city. Southwark Wall was also 
called the Effroe Wall or Stone.— Victor 
Hugo, “L* Hamms qui Rit," pt. II., bk. 
iii. 1. 

York is Eurautic (pron. Yorrie), and 
means the town on the Eure, now oalled 
the Ouse. The Homans Latinised the 
word Eure or Evrt into “Evora” or 
“Ebora," and wie into " victimwhence 


Ebora-vicum, contracted into EboVaenm. 
The Saxons restored the older word. 

York Stairs (London), by Inigo 
Jones. The only remains left of tbe 
splendid mansion of tbe Buckinghams. 
The rite is part of tbe precincts of a 
palace belonging to the bishops of Nor¬ 
wich. It then passed to Charles Brandon, 
duke of Suffolk, then to the archbishops 
of York, then to the crown, then to the 
duke of Buckingham, who rebuilt it. 
The second duke of Buckingham pulled it 
down, and converted itintothe five streets, 
&c., called respectively, “George,” “Vil- 
liera,” “Duke” “Of," “Buckingham." 
The gate leading to the Thames is the 
only part of this mansion which remains. 

Yorkshire. Fse Yorkshire too. I 
am as deep as you are, and am not to 
be bamboozled. Tbo north-countrymen 
are proverbially “ long-headed and ean- 
nie. A tale is told of a Yorkshire rustle 
under cross-examination. The counsel 
tried to make fun of him, and said to 
him, “ Well, farmer, how go calves at 
York ?” “ Well, sir,” said the farmer, 
“on four legH, and not on two.” “Si¬ 
lence in the court! ” cried the baffled big¬ 
wig, and tried again. “Now, farmer—*' 
remember you are on your oath—are 
there as many fools as ever in the West 
Hiding?” “Well, no, sir, no; we’ve 
got our shore, no doubt; but there are 
not bo many as when you were there.” 

Young Chevalier. Charles 
Edward Stuart, the second Pretender. 
(1720-1780.) 

Young England. A set of young 
noblemen and aristocratic gentlemen 
who tried to revive tho formality aud 
court manners of the Chesterfield school. 
They wore white waistcoatB, patronised 
the pet poor, looked down upon shop¬ 
keepers, and were altogether Bed-Tape 
Knights. Disraeli* has immortalised 
their ways and manners, but scarcely a 
caput mortuum of their folly now remains. 

Young Germany. A literary 
school headed by Heinrich Heine, whose, 
aim was to liberate polities, religion, and 
manners from the old conventional 
trammels. 

Young Italy. A league of Italian 
refugees, who associated themselves with 
the French republican party, called the 
Vharbonnerit thmaeratiyue ($.«.}. It was 
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organised at Marseilles by Mazzini, and 
its chief object was to diffuse republican j 
principles. . 

Ysolde or Ysonde. Daughter of the 
queen of Ireland. Sir Tristram, being 
-wounded, was cured by Ysolde, and on 
his return to Cornwall gave his uncle 
such a glowing description of the young 
princess, that he sent to ask her hand in 
marriage. Ysolde married king Mark of 
Cornwall,but entertained a criminal pas-, 
sion for the nephew. This attachment 
being discovered by the king, he banished 
Tristram from Cornwall. Sir Tristram 
went to Wales, where he performed 
prodigies of valour, and hiB uncle in¬ 
vited him back again. The guilty inter¬ 
course being repeated, Sir Tristram was 
banished a second time, and went to 
Spain, Ermonie, and Brittany. In this 
last place be mot with Ysolt of the White 
Hand, daughter of the duke of Brittany, 
whom he married. After many mar¬ 
vellous exploits he was severely woundejJ, 
and, being told that no one could cure 
him but Ysolde, he sent a messenger 
to Cornwall, and told him if the queen 
consented to accompany him he was to 
* hoist a white flag. The queen hastened 
to succour her lover, but Ysolt told her 
husband that the vessel was coming with 
a Hack sail displayed. Sir Tristram, in 
an agony of despair, fell on Mb bod and 
instantly expired. Soon as Ysolde heard 
thereof, she flung herself on the corpse 
and died also. King Mark buried the 
Swo in one grave, and planted over it 
a rose-bush and vine, which so inter¬ 
mingled their branohos as thoy grow up 
that np man oould separate them. 

Ysolt of the White Hand. Daughter 
of the duke of Brittany and wife of Sir 
Tristram. {See above.) 

Yue-Laou, in Chinese mythology, 
is the old man of the moon, who unites 
with a silken cord all predestined 
couples, after wMeh nothing can pre¬ 
vent their union. 

Yuga- A mundane period of years, 
four of whioh have already passed, 
making up an aggregate of four million 
solar yoarB. In the first period men 
were innocent and free from disease, in 
the seoond their life was shortened by 
one-quarter. In the first period devotion 
was. man's object, in the seoond spiritual 


knowledge, in the third sacrifice. Com¬ 
pare the Hindu legend with the account 
given in Genesis. 

Yule {1 syl.). Christmas time. The 
word means “ The festival of the Sun/’ 
kept at the v winter solstice, when the 
new year or sun was ushered in. O din , 
“the sun," was oalled “Jul-vatter"— 
x.e., Yule father. (Saxon, aehul, “the 
Sun-feast;’’ Danish, jul; Swedish, oet, 
with the article “j , Breton, heal, the 
sun; Welsh, haul.) 

Yule-log. A great log of wood laid 
in ancient times across the hearth-hre 
on Christmas Eve. This was done with 
certain ceremonies and much merry¬ 
making. 


Yum'boes (2 syl.). Fairies of Afrioan 
mythology, about two feet high, of a 
white colour, and dressed like the people 
of Jalotr. Their favourite haunt is the 
range of hills called The Paps. 


When evening's shades o'er Goree'a lale extend. 
The nimble Vumboe* from “ The Papa 11 desoenti, 
billy approach the natives* huts, and steal 
With secret hand the pounded coos-a>me meal. 

KnghtUy, “J>'atiy UyiMogv." 


Y'ves, St. (1 syl.). Patron saint of 
lawyers, being himself a lawyer. As he 
used his knowledge of the law in defend¬ 
ing the oppressed, he is called in Brittany 
“The poor man’s advocate.” 


YVeto't (pron. J£ve-t6). The King 
of Yvetot. Yvetot is a town in Nor¬ 
mandy, and the king reforred to is the 
lord of the town, called rot tf Yvetot 
in old chronicles. The tradition is that 
Clotaire, son of Clovis, haring slain 
Gaulthier, lord of Yvetot. before the 
high altar of Soissons, made atonement 
by honferring the title of king on the 
heirs of the murdered man. The “ Boi 


d’Yvetot” Is one of Berongerisgnost 
popular songs. Ho Bays the king of 
Yvetot is little known in history; he 
rose late, went to bed early, slept with¬ 
out glory, made four meals a day in his 
thatched palace, rode on an ass through 
bis domains, and his only oode was 
pleasure; 


11 Stsltun roi dTvetot 
Peu oonnu dans ITiictotow; 

Be levant tard, «e aouchant tot. 

Do-maut fort bleu anna gloiro, 
EteouaonnS oar Jeatineton 
D’un simple bonnet de ooton, 

Dit-oo. 

Ohl ©hi oh! oh! ah! ah I eh! ah! 
Qnal boa petit ml o’ttaitUl lit ill 

v thus 
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Zft'bian* The JSabian world of 
faehwn. The world of fashion that wor¬ 
ships the stars, or men and women of 
notoriety. A Zabian is a worshipper of 
the son, moon, and stars. The Chaldees 
and ancient Persians were Zabians. 

This to the new meteor, admired with 10 mu oh 
devotion hr the Zsblan world of fashion.— Btlemvia, 
Ho. l. 

Zachari'a. One of the three Ana- ; 
baptists who induced John of Leyden 
to join the revolt in Westphalia and 
Holland. John was proclaimed “the 
-Prophet-King." On the arrival of the 
emperor with his army, the Anabaptists 
betray their dupe; but when they onter 
the banquet-hall to arrest him, perish in 
the burning palace.— Meyerbeer, “ Le 
ProphiU {an opera). 

Z&coo'ia. King of Mozam'beo. 
Catnoens, in his “ Lusiad,” says that he 
received Vasco de Qama and his men 
with great hospitality, believing them 
to be Mahametans, but the moment he 
discovered that they were Christians all 
his kindness turned to the most ranoorouB 
hate. He tried to allure them into am¬ 
bush, but failing in this, sent to Gama a 
pilot to conduct the fleet to Momba'xe (2 
syl.), where the whole party would have 
been killed or reduced to slavery. This 
treachery foiled also because Venus 
drove the fleet in a contrary direction 
by a storm. The faithless pilot lastly 
attempted to run the ships upon hidden 
rocks, but the Nereids came to the rescue, 
and the pilot threw himself into the sea to 
escape the anger of the Portuguese ad¬ 
venturer.— Camoent, “iMtiad," bks. i.,ii. 

Zad'klel (3 syl.). Angel of the planet 
Jupiter.-— mythology. 

Zadkiel. The nom de plume of 
lieutenant Morrison. 

Zadkiel. - The pseudonym of a Mr. 
Smitbof Derby, author of the “ Pro- 
pbe^Almanao. 

Za'doc, in Dryden’s satire of “Ab¬ 
salom and Aohitophal,” is designed for 
Bancroft, archbishop of Canterbury. 

Zakari'ja ibu MuHairnned, sur- 
n&med KazteinX.irom Kaswtn, the place ' 
of his birth. De Saoy calls him “ The j 
Pliny of the East.” (1200-1283.) 1 

Zal Son of Sftm Nerim&n, exposed 
on Mount Etburs, because he was born 
with white hair, andttherefore supposed 


to be the offspring of a deer. He was 
brought up by the wonderful bird 
Seemurgh ty.v.1, and when claimed by 
his father, reoeived from the foster-ibird 
a feather to give him insight into fu¬ 
turity.— Pertian mythology. 

Za'nes. The statues dispersed abont 
the grounds on which the public games 
of Greece were celebrated. They wore 
the produce of fines imposed on those 
who infringed the regulations. 

Zano'ni. Hero of a novel so called, 
by lord Lytton. Zanoni is supposed to 
possess the power of communicating with 
spirits, prolonging life, and producing 
geld, silver, and precious stones. 

Zazi'y, more correctly Zanny. It is 
the Latin tanna (a grimace), whence the 
buffoon in the Roman mimes was called 
Sannio, changed by the Italians into 
Zunni, 

I take these modem wise nun, tbst crow so at 
these eet kind of fool*, no better than the tools* 
affiles.—** Twelfth fright," i. s. 

ZaraxniHa. Wife of Tinac'rio, king 
of Micomicon, a hundred days’ journey 
from Lake Meo'tis. The king was told 
that his daughter would succeed him, 
but would be dethroned by the giant 
Pandafilando, and would flee to Spain, 
whore she would meet a knight to redress 
hor wrongs.— Ccrvantes, “Lon Quixote,” 
bk. iv. 3. 

Zayde. A novel by Madame La 
Fayette. 

Zal. A Moorish instrument of music. 

Where, some hour* since, woe heard the swell 
Of trumpet, and the clash of cel. 

Thomat Moore, “lire. Worthippere." 

Zel'iea was in love with Azina. Axim 
left his native Bokhara to join the Per¬ 
sian army, and was taken captive by the 
Greeks, Report Baid “he was dead;” 
Zel'iea lost her reason, joined the haram 
of the Veiled Prophet as “one of the 
elect of Paradise,” and became “ priestess 
of the Faith.” When Axim joined the 
prophet’s band, Zelica was appointed to 
lure him to his destruction both of body 
aod soul. They meet—Axim tells her 
to fly with him, but she tells him she is 
the prophet’s bride, and flees from bis 
embrace. After the death of the prophet 
Zelioa puts on Ms veil, and Axim, think- 
[ ing he sees the prophet, rushes on her 
and kills her .—Thomat Moore, “ Veiled 
I Prophet of Khorauan.” 
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Zelotes (S syl.) or Siearii were pious 
assassins among the Jews, who imposed 
on themselves the task of killing all who 
broke the Mosaic law.— Muhnah, “San¬ 
hedrim," ix. 6. 

Simon ZelotaCwas probably a disciple of Judas 
the Gaulontte, lender of a party of the Ken aim 
'Sioarif).-JUnait, “ Lift of Juna, ix. 

ZelQ, the sacred well of Mecca. Ac¬ 
cording to Arab tradition, this is the 
very well that was ehown to Hag& when 
Ishmael was perishing of thirst. Mecca 
is built round it. 

Zen'chis Khan (great chief). A title 
assumed in 1206 by Tomoudin, a Persian 
rebel, in the presenoe of 100 tribes. 
His progress was like that of a destroying 
angel, and by his sword Persia became 
part of the vast Mogul empire. 

Zend-Aves'ta. The great work of 
Zoroaster or rather Zarathustra, the 
Mede, who reformed the Magian religion. 

It is the Avesta or "Living Word,” 
written in the Zend language (b.c. 490). 
Some say Zend means "paraphrase,” 
and that Zend-Avesta is equivalent to 
the Parsee Scripture and paraphrase or 
commentary. 

Zenel'ophon, a corruption of Penel- 
opkbn. The beggar-maid loved by king 
Cophe'tua, 

The magnanimous rad most Illustrate king 
Oophetua set eye upon the pernicious and Indubil able 
beggar Zenelophon-— Shalcsapeurt, “laws'* Labour’* , 
Lott," if. l. 

Zephon (searcher of secrets). The 
cherub dispatched by Gabriel to And 
Satan, after his flight from hell. Itbu'- 
riel goes'with him.— Milton, “Paradise 
Lost . 

Zeph'yr. The west wind, the son 
of AS'olus and Auro'ra, and the lover of 
Flora .—Roman mythology. 

Zerbi'no (in "Orlando Furioso”). 
Son of the king of Scotland, and intimate 
friend of Orlando. 

Zerli'na. A rustic beauty about to 
be married to Masetto, when Don Gio¬ 
vanni practises on her credulity, and 
induces her to believe that he intended 
to make her a fine lady.— Mozart, "Don 
Giovanni” (an opera). 

Zero. The 0 in arithmetic, &o. 
Probably ezoro, an Italian form of the 
Hebrew esor (a girdle), being the heraldic 
girdle and buckle. 
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Zeus (1 syl.). The Grecian Jupiter* 
The word means the "living one.” 
(Sanskrit Djans, heaven j TAt-in Ju-piter, 
our Tues-day.) 

Zetuc'is (2 syl.), a Grecian painter, 
is said to have painted some grapes so 
well that the birds came and peeked at 
them. 


E’en at poor birds, deceived with painted tropes, 
Do surfeit by the eye, and pine the maw. 

Shakttptart , ** Vemu and Adonis." 


Zif. Hypothetical stock, entered in 
" salted accounts ” to give a colourable 
balance "to the good.” (Hebrew, zip hr, 
a book.)— Vidocq, "Les Voleurs," vol.il, 
pp. 81, 87. 

Zi^. A prodigious cock, which stands 
with its feet on the earth and touches 
heaven with itB head. When its wings 
are spread it darkens the sun, and causes 
a total eclipse. This cock crows before 
the Lord, and delighteth him.— Baby¬ 
lonish Talmud, 


ZilXL and Jim. His house was 
made a habitation for Zim and Jim, and 
every unolean thing (''Godly Man's Por¬ 
tion,” 1663). The marginal reading of 
Isa. xiii. 21, 22, explains Zim to be wild 
beasts, and Jim jackals. 

Zimri, in Dryden’s "Absalom and 
Achitophel,” is the second duke of 
Buckingham. Like the captain who 
conspired against Asa, king of Judah, he 
"formed parties and joined factions,” 
but pending the issue "he was drink¬ 
ing himself drunk in the house of Arza, 
steward of his house ” (1 Kings xvi. 9). 

f oma of the elfish were princes in tbe land t 
n the first rank of these did Zunrl atrad; 

A man >o various that he seemed to be 
Hot one, but all mankind's cpitomb. 

Stiff in opinions, always In tbs wrong. 

Was everything by starts, and no thing Ions. 

Lrydm. 

Zinca'li. Gipsies; so called in Spain 
from Sinte or Sind (India) and ^talo 
(black), the supposition being that they 
came from Hindustan, which no doubt 
is true. The Persian Zangi means on 
Ethiopian or Egyptian. 

Zin'diMtes (3 syl.). An heretical 
Mahometan sect, who disbelieve in God, 
the resurrection, and a future life. They 
think that the world is the production 
of four eternal elements, anq that man 
is a microcosm of Hie world. 


Zineil'ra, in Hie "Deonniitroa” of 
Boccacio (Day ii.. Novel 9), is Hie Imo-. 
gen of Shakespeare*# " Cymbelioe,”. In, 
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ZION. 


ZUTTIBTJE. 


male attire Zineura assumed the name 
of Bloura'no da Finals, and Imogen of 
Fida'lB. Zmeura’s husband was Bernard 
Lomellin, and the villain Ambrose. 
Imogen's husband was Posthumus Leo- 
natus, and the villain Iachlzno. In 
Shakespeare, the British king Cymbe- 
line takes the plaoe assigned by Boccacio 
to the sultan. 

Zion. Daughter of Zion. Jerusalem 
or its inhabitants. The oity of David 
stood on Mount Zion. Zion and Jeru¬ 
salem were pretty much in the same 
relation to each other as Old and New* 
Edinburgh. 

Zist. Se trouver entre le zitt et le sett. 
To be in a quandary, in a state of perfect 
bewilderment. Also, to skilly shally. 
“ Zest" is anything of no value, as Cela 
ne vant pas un zest, It is not worth a tig. 
“ Zist” is the same word slightly varied. 

Zobeide (2 syl.). A lady of Bagdad, 
whose history is related in the “ Three 
Calenders." The kalif Haroun - al-Ras- 
ohid married her. — Arabian Nights.” 

Zo'diac. An imaginary belt or zone 
in the heavens, extending about 8 de¬ 
grees each side of the ecliptic. 

Signs of the Zodiac. The zodiac is 
divided into twelve equal parts, pro¬ 
ceeding from west to east; each port is 
SO degrees, and is distinguished by a 
sign. Beginning with “AriuB, ’ we have 
first six northern and then six southern 
signs—i.e., six on the north side and six 
on the south side of the equator; be¬ 
ginning with “ Caprioonius,’’ we have 
six ascending , and then six descending 
signs— i.e., six which ascend higher and 
higher towards the north, and six which 
descend lower and lower towards the 
Bouth. The six northern signs are Aries 
(the ram). Taurus (the bull), Gemini (the 
twins), spring signs; Cancer (the crab), 
Xeo(tho lipn), Virgo (the virgin), summer 
signs. The six southern are Libra (the 
balance), Scorpio (the soorpion), Sagit¬ 
tarius (thearcher),autumn signs; Capri - 
comus (the goAt), A qua'rivs (tho water- 
bearer), and Pisces (the tishes), winter 
signs. (Greek, zo-on, living oreatures.) 

OwtexMlalmwthe Ram bcxtns, 

■ ThmeiiMi the Bui.l, sod then the Term t— 
The Cmlas la June, then Leo ehtnee, 

And v teoo cade the northern eigne. 

The Balawck hrin.e eutomual fruit*. 

The Sonerto rtloue. the A sou *a (Doom;— 
Theacotao* the Uoat with Wiutry bleat, 
Attueatoe next, the k'teaee laaA 

Zahar. The name of a Jewish book 


containing oabalistio expositions of tlio 
“ books cl Moses." 

Zoilism. Harsh, ill-tempered criti¬ 
cism ; so called from Zo'ilos (q.v.). 

ZoilOB (Latin, Zciilus). The sword of 
Zo’ilos. The pen of a critic. Zo'ilos was 
a literary Thersi'tes, shrewd, witty, and 
spiteful. He was nicknamed Homefro- 
mastix (Homer’s-scourge), because be 
mercilessly assailed the epics of Homer, 
and called 1;he companions of Ulysses in 
the island of Circe “weeping porkers” 
< choirid'ia klaibnta). He also flew at 
Plato, Isoc'ratos, and other high game. 

Zollverein is Zoll-Verein (customs- 
union), a commercial union of German 
states, for the purpose of establishing a 
uniform tariff of duties. (Begun 1819.) 

Zo'phiel (3 syl.). An angelic scout 
of “swiftest wing.” The word means 
“ God’s spy."— Milton, “ Paradise Lost.” 

Zoraida (3 syl.). Daughter of 
Agimora'to of Algiers, who becomes a 
Christian and elopes with Buy Perez do 
Viedma, an officer of Loon. The story 
is told in an episode of “ Don Quixote," 
called “The Captive’s Life and Adven¬ 
tures" (bk. iv,, oh. 9-11). 

Zoraide (3 syl.) or Zoraida. The 
name of a yacht belonging to the squad¬ 
ron at Cowes. This name is taken from 
Rossini’s “ Zoraidi et Coradin." , 

Zorph.ee (2 syl.). A fairy in tho 
romance of “Am'adis de Gaul." 

Zulal. That stream of Paradise, 
clear as crysfei and delicious as nectar, 
which the “spirits of the just made 
perfect" drink of. 

Zulei'ka. Daughter of Giaffir, pacha 
of Aby'dos. She is all purity and love¬ 
liness. Her intelligence, joyousness, 
undeviating love, and strict regard to 
duty are beautifully portrayed. She 
promises to flee with Selim and beootne 
his bride; but her father, Giaffir, shoots 
hor lover, and Zuleika dies of a broken 
heart.— Byron, “ Bride of Abydos.” 

Zulfa'gar. All’s sword. 

Zumbi. A ghost is so called in 
Congo. —African mythology. 

Faire le Zumbi. ‘ To come ob a ghost 
and disturb a banquet. 

Zuttibur. The demon of forests.— 
Scandinavian mythology. 
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p. 2. Abbot of Misrule. Add : 1 
French, AIM de Lime. 

p. 14. Africa. Add: This anecdote 
is ascribed to Scipio.also. (See "Don 
Quixote,” pt. II., bk. iv., oh. 6.) 

p. 20. Alexander the Great or I thunder 
Beg. George Castriot. (1414-1467.) 

The Persian Alexander. Saudi etr. (1117- 
1158.) 

p. 82. The cry of animals. Add: 
stags bellow. 

p. 86. Apoealyptio Number. 

Add: See p. 625. 

p. 88. April Fool. Add : See Poisson 
d’Aviul. 

p* 51. The English Atticus. Add: 

Who but muit lough if iuch a tn^n there be ? 

Who would not W' «o if Atticus were he ? 

Pope, Prologue to the" Satires." 

p. 65. Before " Ecce Homo,” insert: 
Professor Sehcin. 

p. 83. Benbow (Admiral). Add to 
the end: See Cynjs|GEROS. 

p. 93. Black-guards. Add: Soldiers 
condemned for some fault in discipline 
wear their red coats (which were lined 
with black) inside-out. The French word 
is" blaqueurs."— VictorHiMj/o, ‘‘L’Homme 
qtti Hit,” pt. II., bk. iii., ch. 1. 

p. 101. Bobadil. Add t See Vincent 
se LAi Rosa. 

p. 106. Boozy. Add: Coptic, bouza, 
intoxicating drink. 

p. 115. Add: Bride of Lammer- 
moor. Lucy Ashton.— Sir Walter Scott, 
“ Bride of Lammermoor.” 

p. 120. Add: The Persian Bucephalos. 
Shibdiz, the charger of Chosroos Parviz. 

p. 136. Camelot. Add: See Win¬ 
chester. 

p. 142. Card. Add : See Vierge. 
p. 147. Cat. Add: See Wittington. 
p. 160. Children in the Wood. 
Add : See Wayland Wood. 
p. 165. Add: CidSametBenen- 


jjeli. The supposititious author of 
" Don Quixote’s Adventures.” 

p. 186. Add: Corinda. ( See Tan- 
cred.) 

p. 189. Councils. Add: Vatican, 
1869. 

p. 199. Crusades. Add : Matt. Paris 
(i. 446) says, The French had a red cross, 
the English a white one, and the Flemings 
a green. 

p. 206. Cynaegeros. Add: See Ben- 
row. Add to this page: Cymbaline. 
(See Zineura.) 

p. 214. Add: Dawson. (See Jemmy.) 
p. 216. Deans (Effie). Add : See 
Walker (Ellen). 

p. 221. Desmas. Add: See Du- 

MACHTJS. 

p. 224. Add: Devil on Two Sticks. 
(See AsmodeOs.) 

p. 227. Diego. San Diego. A corrup¬ 
tion of Santiago (St. James), champion of 
the red cross, and patron saint of Spain, 
p. 235. Dog. Add: See Mauthe Dog. 

p. 249. Dulcinea. Add the fol¬ 
lowing 

Sat all the shuffling whioh blind Fortune tries 
Shull haulni) tiom m.v oonrtaut heart the love 
Whioh fir.t tank fire from Rulcine V« eye*. 

Don Quints’* ditty (pt. 11., bk. IlL, eh. 8). 

p. 249. Dumachus. Add: See 
Thieves. 

p. 254. Dwarfe. Add : Lucius, tho 
dwarf of the emperor Augustus, weighed 
seventeen lbB., and was only two feet 
high. 

Couopas, the dwarf of Julia, niece of 
, Augustus, was two feet one hand-breadth 
high. 

Andromeda, one of the freed-maids of 
Julia, was two feet four inohes high. 

John Ducker or Decker, an English 
dwarf (1610), had a long beard, and at 
the age of forty-five was only two and n 
half feet high. 

Richard Gibson, born 1615, married 
Ann a Shepherd, court dwarf to queen 

KKK 
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Henrietta Maria. They had nine children 
of the full ordinary size. (See p. 253.) 

Bebe, the dwarf of Stanislas, king of 
Poland, was two feet nine inches in 
height, and well proportioned. 

Matthew Buchinger, who had neither 
hands, feet, legs, nor thighs; but he had 
two flus from his shoulders, with which 
he drew, wrote, played the hautboy, 
and threaded needles. 

Calvin Philips, born at Bridgewater 
in Massachusetts, in 1791, weighed less 
than two lbs., and his thighs were not 
thicker than a man’s thumb. 

David Ritchie of Tweeddale, in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Black Dwarf," is a real 
oharaoter. llis height was three and a 
half feet. 

C. H. Stfiberin, of Nuremberg, was 
under three feet at the ago of twenty. 
Her parents, brothers, and sisters were 
all dwarfs. 

Chung tho d warf, exhibited with Chang 
the giant. Ill-favoured, aud even re¬ 
pulsive in appearance. 

To “Nicholas Ferry ... died," add: 
(1764). 

p. 309. Font. Add : See Type. 

p. 313. Four Letters. Add: Persian, 
iSoru; Arabic, Alla) Cabalistic, Apia ; 
Egyptian, oa>ub ; Spanish, Dios ; Italian, 
litio, Ac. 

p. 317. Fresh-man. Add: See 
Bkjan. 

p. 339. Gesmas. Add : See Dd- 
hacbus. 

p. 340. Giants. Add: Gilly, a 
Swede, exhibited as a show in the early 
part of the present century, was eight 
feet high. 

J. H. Riechart, of Friedberg, was 
eight feet three inches. His father and 
mother were both giants. 

La Pierre, of Stargard, in Denmark, 
excoeded seven feet in height. 

Martin Sai.mbron, a Mexican, was 
seven feet four inches. 

p. 348. GluckistS. Add; See 
Tweedekdom. 


p. 366. Gregorios. Add : In their 
time the public executioner was called 
Squire, as Squire Dun, &c. 

p. 379, Add: Hagarenes (3 syl.). 
The Moors are so oalTed, being the sup. 

K osed descendants of Hagar, Abraham’s 
ondwoman. 

Hun D bgo hath often beta won conquering anil 
destroying the Uagarana squadron*,—"Don Quixote ’ 
pt. ll., bk. ir.. ob. 6. * ’ 

p. 385. Hangmen— Boll. Add: 
(flo. 1593). 

Gregory. Add: (1647). 

p. 338. Harmonia’s Robe. Add: 
See Nessus. 

p. 391. Hatto. Add: See PiedPiper. 
p. 419. Horse. Add: Erythreos 
rod-producer). One of tfoe horses of tho 
sun. 

Copenhagen. Wellington’s horse, which 
died at the age of twenty-seven. ' 

p. 425. Hugh of Lincoln. Add : 
See WII,liam (of Norwich). 

p. 426. Humanities. Add: With¬ 
out doubt thiB word is in contrast with 
the word Divinity. Humanities are the 
studies of laymen ; Divinity is the 
study of ecclesiastics. The former are 
“ human," the latter “ divine.” 

p. 434. IH Omens. To the para¬ 
graph about Julius Caesar, add : The 
same anecdote iB ascribed to Sciuio.— 
u Don Quixote,” nt. 1I„ bk. iv., ch. 6. 
P-454. Jane. Add: See John, Two. 

p. 492. Add: Lammermoor. (See 
Edgar, Lucia.) 

p. 503. leather. Add: See Salt, 
Prunkllo. 

p. 508. Levellers. Add: See White- 
BOYS. 

p. 524. Long Words. Add: 
Morgendammer ungshandel macher- 
rechtsverderbmuhwanderung. A German 
word, coined by Vobs. 

S p e r magoraiolekitholakanopolides,— 
Aristophanes, “Lysistrata” v. 458. 

Richter quotes' Forster as authority 
for a Sanskrit word of 152 syllables, 
p. 525. Lord. Add: See Hunch- 


p. 353. Gotham. Add: See Coqgks- 

HALL. 


p. 365. Green Han. Add: Th 
men who let off fireworks were calle 
Green-men in the reign of James I. 

i 0 ?,,.' 1 "/ **> u 'h*. «y RWen-msn la you 
•now* f— Tk» Seven Champion! of ChntUndom." 


BACK. 

p. 564. Mayor. Add: See Garbat. 
p. 565. Mediaeval Age. Add : Ac¬ 
cording to Hallam, from tho downfall of 
the Western empire, in 476, to the Italian 
expeditions of Charles VIH. of Fiance 
(1494-1496). 
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p. 563. Memory. Add: See Wood- 
Fall. 

p. 609. Necklace. Add : See IIau- 
monia’s Necklace. 

p. 611. Nessus. Add : See Har- 
monia’s Kobe. 

p. 618. Nine Worthies. Add : 
See Wokthies. 

p. 619. Noel. After “ Christmas 
day,” insert: or Christmas carol. At 
the end add; Another etymology is 
nouvelles (news). The old English form 
is nowells, the glad tidings or news 
brought by the angels to the shepherds. 

A child this d*r is born, 

A child of high renown. 

Most worthy of a see m tie, 

A toeptra and a crown. 

Nowells, nnwells, nowells.shig ell we mar, 

Becjime that Ctirut the King wus born tills blessCd 

day. Old carol. 

p. 625. Numbers. Add: 

Caste of bread. 

Kennel of raehes, &o. 

Mute of hounds. 

Posse of men. 

School of porpoises, whales, fee. 

p. 635. Add: Omens. (See III 
Omens.) 

p. 6S5. Pied Piper. Add: See 
Hat to. 

p. 693. Add: Pliny oj live East. (See 
Zakabua.) 


747. Bichard of Cirencester. 
: See Sanchoniatho. 

p. 786. Sangreal. Add: Tennyson 
has a poem entitled “ Tho Holy Grail." 

p. 796. Scone. Add: See Tanist 

STuNE. 

p. 800. Sea-serpent. Add: Seen 
in 1869, near the coast of North America, 
with a young one. 

p. 849. Stabat Mater. Add: A 
“catalogue in tho Library of Burgundy 
(No. 13,993), the date of which is as¬ 
signed to the sixteenth century, contains 
thofollowing:—* Item, fol.77. Benediotus 
papa Xtl- composuit banc orationem: 
Stabat mater dolorosa iuxta cruoem lacri- 
rnnsa, etc., con essitquecuilibet confesso 
poBiutenti dicenti earn pro qualibet vice 
30 dies indulgentiam." 

p. 863. Summons. Add: See Wxsh- 

AllT. 

p. 863. Tenth Wave. Add: See 

Wave. 

p. 838. Thieves. Add ; See Duma- 

chcs. 

p. 891. Throw. Add -. See Helve. 

p. 910. Tristram. Add : See Her- 
mite. 

p. 926. Utopia. Add: See Weibs- 

NICHTWO. 

p. 944. Wans Dyke. Add: See 

Wat’s Dtke. 



THE END. 
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